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A   HAPPY   NEW   YEAR.       '^t^^TfT^^^ 
T-^>turxi__QLlke_seasonjwhich  leads  merchants  to  balance  their  books, 


M,  DE  LAMARTINE'S  NEW  WORK. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  Post  Octavo. 

Sti  ?fB^.-i,  zs,x  ^. 

London:  JOHN  W.  PARKER,  West  Strand. 


that,  though  times  are  undoubtedly  very  baa,  tney  mi^uv  uavw  ^s.^ 

Our  trade  is  stagnant,  our  operatives  are  out  of  employ,  our  public  finances 
are  in  a  state  of  almost  unexampled  embarrassment ;  we  might  have  had  Com- 
munist workshops  set  up  by  command  of  a  Provisional  Government,  and  a 
Kepublic  supported  by  the  bayonets  of  half  a  million  of  National  Guards.  -  The 
Whigs  still  sit  in  the  ministers'  chairs,  and  blunder  through  the  affairs  of  a 
United  Kingdom,  in  the  Queen's  name,  after  a  fashion.  There  might  have 
been  no  crowned  Queen  to  sanction  the  decisions  of  the  legislature ;  or  the 
kingdom  might  have  been  rent  in  twain,  or  else  kept  in  a  comfortless  integ- 
rity by  civil  war.  Let  us  be  thankful  for  mercies  which,  however  small  as 
making  up  the  sum  of  a  people's  prosperity,  place  England  in  striking 
contrast  with  most  of  her  continental  neighbours.  Again,  we  continue  to  bear 
the  burden  of  an  Income-tax,  which,  when  first  proposed,  was  limited  in  its 
duration  to  thj^  years.  We  iNght  have  had  it  doubled^  It  is  certainly  not 
the  fault  of  otSb^liresent  ruf}^  that  it  was  not  raised  last  April,  from  tnree- 
and-a»half  to  live  ^r  cent* ;>  In  like  manner  the  advantages  promised  by  the 
repeal  of  the  Con^tJ^ws  smdi't)^  application  of  the  free-trade  principle  to  the 
commerce  of  the  nafic^  ^re  stil][ffi  nubibus.  The  price  of  bread  has  not  materially 
fallen;  our  general  e3^^)$rta  do  &ot  appear  to  be  increasing ;  pauperism  is  not 
dimini^ied,  either  in  to>^  or  country ;  and  the  saving  of  one  hundred  millions 
annually— which  Mr.  M*Gregof,  the  intelligent  member  for  Glasgow,  pro- 
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A    HAPPY    NEW   YEAR.        X^ifl'^Jt^J^S/ 


THE  return  of  the  season  which  leads  merchants  to  balance  their  books, 
makes  country-houses  merry,  and  the  owners  of  them  anxious  on  the 
subject  of  Christmas  bills,  naturally  invites  to  a  little  friendly  and  familiar 
chat  between  us  and  that  portion  of  the  discerning  public  which  is  accustomed 
to  look  into  the  pages  of  Fraser^s  Magazine  for  its  monthly  supply  of  enter- 
tainment and  instruction. 

And  first,  as  in  duty  bound,  let  us  congratulate  them  and  ourselves  on 
having  been  permitted  to  reach  another  of  Timers  ^reat  landmarks  with 
heads  upon  our  shoulders.  Frobablv  neither  party  has  gone  through  the 
year  that  is  passed  without  some  sufiering.  Apart  from  the  domestic  trials 
to  which  the  most  favoured  are  liable,  in£viduals  must  more  or  less  partici- 

Eate  in  the  fortunes  of  the  State ;  and  the  state  of  Ilngland  cannot  boast  of 
aving  entirely  escaped  the  fury  of  a  tempest  which  has  shaken  down 
thrones  elsewhere,  and  still  keeps  nations  tossing  and  heaving  like  the 
billows  of  a  stormy  ocean.  But  thus  far  England  and  the  readers  of  Fraser 
may  rejoice  in  having  ridden  out  the  gale, — that  their  boat  continues  to  shoot 
a-head  of  the  sea,  not  only  without  shipping  water,  but,  as  it  seems,  with  a 
constantly-increasing  power  to  pass  through  the  trough  and  rise  again  to  the 
crest  of  each  new  wave,  before  time  has  been  afforded  to  that  which  follows 
of  breaking  into  foam.  For  example,  it  is  no  slight  satisfaction  to  know, 
that,  though  times  are  undoubtedly  very  bad,  they  might  have  been  worse. 
Our  trade  is  stagnant,  our  operatives  are  out  of  employ,  our  public  finances 
are  in  a  state  of  almost  unexampled  embarrassment ;  we  might  have  had  Com- 
munist workshops  set  up  by  command  of  a  Provisional  Government,  and  a 
Kepublic  supported  by  the  bayonets  of  half  a  million  of  National  Guards.  -  The 
Whigs  still  sit  in  the  ministers'  chairs,  and  blunder  through  the  affairs  of  a 
United  Kingdom,  in  the  Queen's  name,  after  a  fashion.  There  might  have 
been  no  crowned  Queen  to  sanction  the  decisions  of  the  legislature ;  or  the 
kingdom  might  have  been  rent  in  twain,  or  else  kept  in  a  comfortless  integ- 
rity by  civil  war.  Let  us  be  thankful  for  mercies  which,  however  small  as 
making  up  the  sum  of  a  people's  prosperity,  place  England  in  striking 
contrast  with  most  of  her  continental  neighbours.  Again,  we  continue  to  bear 
the  burden  of  an  Income-tax,  which,  when  first  proposed,  was  limited  in  its 
duration  to  tl^^  years.  We  plight  have  had  it  douUed.  It  is  certainlv  not 
the  fault  of  oiw^^^resent  rul^  that  it  was  not  raised  last  April,  from  three- 
and-a*half  to  mrp  ^r  cent/;,  In  like  manner  the  advantages  promised  by  the 
repeal  of  the  Cdnl^l^ws  andl^  application  of  the  free-trade  principle  to  the 
commerce  of  the  natiaii  lire  still;^  nubibus.  The  price  of  bread  has  not  materially 
fallen;  our  general  e3^$]$rfe  do  not  appear  to  be  increasing ;  pauperism  is  not 
diminiabed,  either  in  t^W^  or  cou#rv  *,  and  the  saving  of  one  hundred  millions 
annually-^ which  Mr.  M*GregQf,  the  intelligent  member  for  Glasgow,  pro- 
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mised — ^has  not  been  effected.  Be  it  so.  Ifbread  be  still  dear,  the  agricnltnrists 
have  escaped  the  ruin  which  they  themselves  anticipated;  and  the  state  of 
our  general  export  trade  seems  to  settle  the  point  that,  less  than  any  other 
class  in  the  community,  they  stand  in  need  of  protective  duties.  Besides, 
when  things  come  to-  the  worst,  they  generally  mend ;  and  we  fancy  that  we 
see  in  the  political  horizon  symptoms  of  a  revival.  The  Whigs  have  been 
tried,  and  are  found  wanting.  It  is  impossible  that  they  can  long  hold 
office,  hampered  as  they  are  with  pledges  which  they  find  themselves  unable 
to  redeem ;  and  our  readers  will  probably  think  with  us,  that  any  change 
of  government  must  be  for  the  better. 

Meanwhile,  in  anticipation  of  this  desirable  issue,  it  may  not  be  amiss  if  we 
say  a  few  words  concerning  ourselves ; — referring  both  to  what  we  have  done 
since  Fraser*s  Magazine  first  made  its  appearance,  and  to  the  part  which  it  is 
our  intention  to  play  for  the  future.  In  regard  to  the  past,  little  more  seems 
necessary  than  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  ^Confession  of  Faith'  with  which, 
eighteen  years  ago,  we  prefaced  the  earliest  of  our  labours.  It  will  be  seen 
from  that  document,  that  we  undertook  to  bolster  up  no  faction ;  to  pin  our 
faith  on  no  man,  nor  any  set  of  men ;  to  support,  to  the  best  of  our  ability, 
the  established  institutions  of  the  country-;  and  to  deal  with  evenr  public 
measure  as  it  daihe  before  us,  strictly  according  to  its  merits.  We  leave 
a  discriminating  public  to  determine  whether  or  no  our  line  of  action  has 
been  based  on  this  principle.  That  our  leanings  have  been  Conservative 
throughout,  we  freely  allow.  They  are  Conservative  still ;  and  we  intend 
that  they  shall  continue  so.  But  that  we  took  our  tone  from  no  leaders  of 
party  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  we  have  alternately  supported  and  assailed 
every  cabinet  which  has  endeavoured  to  manage  the  busmess  of  this  country, 
from  the  year  1830  down  to  the  present  time.  When  we  thought  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  no  longer  worthy  of  public  confidence,  we  helped  to  write 
him  out  of  office,  even  though  we  knew  that  he  would  be  succeeded  by 
Lord  Grey.  When  Lord  Grey  and  his  colleagues  outraged  all  decency,  as 
much  by  their  manner  of  carrying  the  Reform- bill  as  by  the  measure  itself, 
we  ceased  to  support  them.  We  hailed  the  advent  to  power  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  1835,  though  scarcely  satisfied  with  some  of  his  preliminary  demon- 
strations ;  and  contributed  our  share  to  break  down  the  Melbourne  clique  which 
dishonestly  drove  him  out  again.  Our  tone  has  never  varied  since.  We 
want  honest  men,  true  men,  men  of  far-seeing  and  comprehensive  minds,  to 
rule  over  us.  We  object  to  the  Whiffs,  because  they  are  wanting  in  honesty, 
truth,  and  the  power  to  do  good,  wnich  depends  upon  these  things.  We 
object  to  most  of  their  measures,  because  they  are  necessarily  tinged  with 
the  shady  colouring  which  is  produced  by  extravagant  professions  in  one 
direction  while  the  professors  are  in  Opposition,  and  a  desire  to  do  some- 
thing in  quite  a  difierent  direction  when  they  come  into  office.  We  object 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  because,  be  his  merits  in  other  respects  what  they  may, 
he  has  on  two  important  occasions  deceived,  if  not  betrayed,  his  own  party ; 
and  we  do  not  see  how  any  set  of  public  men  can  again  repose  confidence 
in  him.  We  object  to  the  Protectionists,  because  tney  speak,  and  some- 
times act,  as  if  the  world  were  yet  in  the  1750th  year  of  the  Christian 
era,  instead  of  being  a  century  older.  Still  in  each  of  these  factions — in  the 
Whigs,  in  the  Peelites,  and  in  the  Protectionists,  ay,  and  in  the  Radicals, 
too,  where  they  lay  aside  their  cant — we  can  discover  some  points  to  admire ; 
and  we  are  ready  to  support  all  or  any  of  them,  separately  or  in  com- 
bination, as  far  as  they  will  give  us  the  opportunity.  What  we  desire  to 
see  is,  the  Church,  the  Crown,  the  Peerage,  and  the  Commonalty  secured, 
each  in  its  due  rights ;  the  Empire,  as  well  in  the  colonies  as  within  the 
limits  of  the  three  kingdoms,  well  governed;  the  Constitution  kept  from 
injury  by  the  only  process  which  affords  a  chance  of  keeping  it  so ;  and  the 
People  prosperous.  Whatsoever  minister  shall  give  us  reason  to  believe 
that  he  is  resolved  to  effect  these  great  objects,  neither  vainly  striving  to 
stop  the  course  of  events  nor  madly  provoking  change  for  its  own  sake, 
shall  have  our  support.  Whatsoever  minister  shall  affect  a  different  line, 
either  by  precipitating  revolution  or  denouncing  improvement,  we  will  to 
the  best  of  our  ability  oppose.    Peace  abroad,  and  a  steady  attention  to  the 
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real  wants  of  the  empire  at  home — ^these  have  ever  been  our  watchwords, 
and  we  are  not  now  going  to  change  them. 

Again,  of  our  performances  in  science,  criticism,  poetry,  and  literature  in 
general,  why  should  we  speak  ?  They  are  patent  to  the  world,  which  has 
long  ago  set  its  seal  of  merited  approval  upon  them.  A  work  which  has 
been  the  medium  of  communication  between  the  public  and  Father  Prout, — 
which  has  had  its  pages  enriched  with  the  Doctor^s  Homeric  Ballads^ 
some  of  the  best  of  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh^s  treatises,  and  of  Thomas 
Carlyle's  most  profound  essays,  —  which    can    boast    of  scientific  papers 

communicated  by But  we  must  not  divulge  family  secrets.    Enough 

is  done  when  we  state,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  man  or  woman  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  eminent  as  a  scholar,  a  poet,  or  a  phi- 
losopher, but  has,  more  or  less,  contributed  to  the  pages  of  Fraser's 
Magazine ;  and  that  the  list  of  such  as  pour  upon  us  continuallv  the  riches 
of  their  brain  knows  no  limit.  It  has  been,  too,  our  especial  good  for- 
tune to  have  discovered  and  led  into  the  light  many  a  spark  of  genius, 
which,  but  for  our  fostering  care,  might  have  gone  out  in  its  obscuritv. 
What  do  our  readers  think  of  Yeast, — that  strange,  wild  tale,  which  only 
the  severe  illness  of  the  gifted  author  brought  last  month  to  an  abrupt 
and  temporary  conclusion  ?  We  feel,  that  though  but  a  promise  of  better 
things  to  come,  it  goes  beyond  the  best  of  the  performances  of  the  best  of 
our  contemporaries;  and  we  believe  that  the  public  generally  is  of  our 
way  of  thinking.  What  do  our  readers  think  of  our  manner  of  discussing 
social  questions,  as  illustrated  in  the  Plague  of  Beggars^  and  other  papers 
from  the  same  pen  ?  How  have  they  relished  our  Fev)  Words  upon  Music 
and  the  Modem  Opera,  our  Reminiscences  of  Childhood,  our  Views  of 
Edinburgh,  &c.  &c.  &c.  ?  We  deceive  ou^^selves  if  these,  and  many  more 
like  them,  which  modesty  alone  restrains  us  from  particularising,  are  to 
be  matched  in  the  pages  of  any  other  periodical  work  of  the  da^y ;  and 
bgain  we  fancy  that  the  public  in  general  is  of  our  way  of  thinking. 

And  now  a  word  or  two  respecting  the  tone  in  which  the  various  subjects 
taken  up  in  Frasers  Magazine — whether  they  relate  to  politics,  to  literature, 
or  to  the  arts — have  been  discussed  in  times  past,  and  may  be  discussed 
again.  We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  charge  which  has  sometimes  been 
brought  against  us,  of  having  dealt  more  than  was  quite  becoming  in 
personalities.  Perhaps  there  may  be  some  truth  in  the  libel ;  but  let  not 
such  as  lay  it  forget  that  the  life  of  a  Magazine,  like  that  of  a  nation  and  of 
an  individual  man,  has  its  phases.  If  there  be  any  good  stuff  in  it  at  all,  it 
begins  its  career  impetuously.  Strong  in  its  impulses,  earnest  in  its  views, 
it  lashes  out  to  the  right  and  left,  wherever  there  may  seem  to  be  wrong 
which  requires  correction,  or  cant  that  demands  exposure.  And,  like  the 
inspired  vouth,  it  generally  sacrifices  every  other  consideration  to  the 
accomplisnment  of  the  object  more  immediately  sought.  But  time  brings 
experience,  and  experience  teaches  wisdom, — of  which  one  of  the  most 
obvious  precepts  is  this,  that  even  a  good  end  may  be  missed  or  marred 
through  indiscretion  in  the  choice  or  use  of  the  means  of  seeking  it.  It  will 
accordingly  be  found,  that  within  the  last  year  and  a  half  the  Fraserians,  as 
they  have  ceased  to  attend  imaginary  symposia  and  to  drink  gallons  of 
imaginary  punch,  so  they  have  learned  to  temper  their  wit,  that  it  might 
tell  on  men's  principles  of  action,  without  unnecessarily  wounding  their 
self-love  or  ruffling  their  tempers.  Blockheads  who  thrust  themselves*  into 
Mtuations  for  which  neither  Nature  nor  Education  has  fitted  them,  need  not, 
it  is  true,  expect  to  be  spared.  But  the  practice  of  calling  hard  names  and 
imputing  unworthy  motives  the  Magazine  has  abandoned,  and  is  not  likely, 
under  its  present  management,  to  return  to  it. 

Finally,  it  remains  for  us  to  assure  our  readers,  that  whatever  we  can  do 
to  instruct  and  amuse  them,  and  to  promote  their  moral  improvement,  shall 
be  done.  We  go  to  our  work  on  this  the  first  day  of  a  new  year  with  spirits 
neither  damped  by  painful  retrospect  of  the  past,  nor  clouded  by  distrust 
of  the  future.  We  flatter  ourselves  that  our  monthly  bill  of  intellectual 
fare  will  be  found  good,  and  make  no  doubt  that,  long  ere  the  close  of  1849, 
our  Public  will  have  tried  it  largely  and  approved  it  fully. 
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MACAULAY'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.* 


i  T  PUBPOSE  to  write,'  says  Mr.  Ma- 
1  caulay, '  the  history  of  England 
from  the  accession  of  James  the  Se- 
cond down  to  a  time  which  is  within 
the  memory  of  men  still  living;' — a 
task  often  undertaken  and  performed 
hefore,  and  which  even  Mr.  Macau- 
lay's  lahours  will  not  prevent  others 
in  times  to  come  from  attempting. 
The  epoch  chosen  is  among  the  most 
important  of  the  many  crises  of  our 
political  fortunes.  The  results  of 
the  Revolution  of  1688  are  still  felt 
hy  us ;  and  the  conflict  of  opinions 
which  brought  about  that  ^eat 
change  still  goes  on, — though  it  be 
in  a  miti^ted  form,  and  subject  to 
rules  which  that  very  Revolution 
made  a  part  of  the  great  charter  of 
our  liberties.  To  one  who  can,  in 
these  our  times  of  fierce  political 
strife,  forcibly  and  completely  with- 
draw himself  for  a  moment  from  the 
whirl,  and  confusion,  and  passion, 
which  is  all  around  and  about  him, — 
who  can,  with  a  calm  philosophy, 
peruse  and  think  upon  the  brilliant 
work  now  before  us,  it  must  prove  a 
subject  of  curious  and  deeply  in- 
teresting speculation.  The  author, 
the  subject,  the  times  in  which  we 
live,  and  the  principles  which  now 
govern  our  statesmen,  when  viewed 
in  juxtaposition,  inculcate  of  them- 
selves a  lesson  of  wisdom  which  we 
should  all  do  well  to  accept. 

The  author-^ and  when  we  speak 
of  him  we  find  ourselves  unable  to 
attain  wholly  to  that  calm  philosophy 
we  have  so  strongly  recommended, 
feelings  of  personal  regard  making 
us  partial  iudges  in  all  that  relates 
to  him — the  author  brings  to  the 
task  he  has  undertaken  qualities 
which,  though  necessary  for  its  due 
fulfilment,  are  yet  so  rare  as  to  be 
almost  peculiar  to  himself.  Gibbon 
gravely  describes  the  advantages  he 


had  derived  from  his  service  in  the 
militia,    saying,    grandiloquently, — 
*  The  discipline  and  evolutions  of  a 
modern  battalion  gave  me  a  clearer 
notion  of  the  phalanx  and  the  legion ; 
and  the  captain  of  the  Hampshire 
Grenadiers  [the  reader  may  smile] 
has  not  been  useless  to  the  historian 
of  the  Roman  Empire.*    Mr.  Macau- 
lay's  work  is  the  history,  not    so 
much  of  England,  as  of  English  par- 
tieSff  which,  though  they  be  actuated 
by  principles  which  are  common  to 
all  mankind,  and  which  at  all  times 
of  man's  history  have  been  in  active 
operation,  still  have  received  among 
us  peculiar  modifications,  and  mani- 
fest themselves  in  consequence  of  our 
institutions  in  a  manner  peculiar  to 
ourselves.    To  understand  these  pe- 
culiarities, and  appreciate  their  value 
properly,  requires,  on  the  part  of 
the  historian,  knowledge  and  habits 
which  can  only  be  acquired  by  a 
party  man.    Parliamentary  struggles 
cannot  be  so  well  described  and  so 
thoroughly  understood  as    by  one 
who  himself  has  borne  a  share  in  the 
contests  of  parliament,  and  no  one 
so  well  as  he  who  has  had  some  in- 
sight into  the  practical  working  of 
our  law  can  solve  the  many  legal 
problems  which  arise  in  our  con- 
stitutional   history.      But   a    mere 
party  man  will  take  a  party  view, — 
will  be  a  partial  witness — a  biased 
judge;  and  a  lawyer,  whose  mind  has 
been  warped  by  habits  acquired  and 
fixed  by  a  life  spent  in  tne  courts, 
can  hardly  so  extend  his  view  as  to 
take  in  the  ^  range  of  empire.'    Mr. 
Macaulay's   fortunes    have,    fortu- 
nately, given  him  an  opportunity  of 
acquiring  the  knowledge  necessary, 
without  contracting   the   habits  of 
thought  and  feeling  which  so  often 
render  that  knowledge  useless ;  and 
his  very  want  of  success  as  a  party 


*  The  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  James  H.  By  Thomas 
Babington  Macaulay.     London,  1849.     Longman  and  Co. 

t  We  must  guard  ourselves  and  Mr.  Macaulay  from  the  mistaken  conception  that 
may  attend  this  assertion.  His  history  is,  in  our  opinion,  pre-eminently  a  history  of 
parties ;  but  it  is  also  something  more.  And  the  author^s  multifarious  reading  has 
enabled  him  to  draw  an  interesting  comparison  between  the  present  material  condition 
of  England  and  that  which  existed  in  the  times  of  James  IL  See  chap.  iii.  See, 
also,  Mr.  Macaulay's  description  of  what  he  conceives  to>  be  the  duties  of  an  historian, 
vol.  i.  p.  3. 
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politician  has  contributed  mainly  to 
endow  him  so  strikingly  with  the 
qualities  of  an  impartial  and  saga- 
cious  historian.    From  his  earliest 
youth  Mr.  Macaulay  was  destined  to 
be  a  politician.    He  was  educated  in 
the  Whi^  camp,  in  the  hope  that 
one  day  ne  would  prove  a  useful, 
that  is,  an  expert  and  unscrupulous, 
partisan.    The  hard-working  men  of 
party  are  with  us  almost  always  men 
of  comparatively  humble  fortunes, 
whose  mental    powers  have  raised 
them  to  eminence.    In  the  long  array 
of  modem  English  statesmen,  few 
can  be  found  who  have  not  in  youth 
been  stimulated  to  exertion  by  the 
comparative    narrowness    of    their 
means,  or  by  the  desire  to  raise  them- 
selves from  an  obscure  position.    Of 
these  youths,  accident  placed  some  in 
the  Tory,  some  in  the  Whig  ranks. 
The  magnates  of  each  party,  with 
true  wondly  wisdom,  have  fostered 
and  encoun^ed  aspirants  of  this  de- 
scription;  and  hailed  with  satisfac- 
tion, and  rewarded  with  applause, 
and,  when  able,  with  place,  the  gra- 
dual manifestation  of  capacity  which 
party  struggles  have   called  forth. 
The  Whig  party,  being  in  reality 
excluded  £om  power  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  could  not 
offer,  as  a  means  of  allureraent  to 
their  ranks,  the  advantages  of  office ; 
but  these  seductions  were  well  sup- 
plied by  the   social   blandishments 
which,  in  their  place,  were  lavishly 
employed.    The  great  Whig  houses 
were    always    open,  the   smiles    of 
the  leaders,  men  and  women,  were 
always  ready,  their  warm  and  well- 
sustained  applause  was  always  given, 
when  any  young  man  gave  promise 
of  the  power  and  the  will  to  join 
their  ranks  and  fight  their  battles. 
The  expectations  with  which  young 
aspirants  have  been  thus  trained  and 
fostered  have  oftentimes  been   de- 
ceived; and  many  a  reputation  has 
by  party  applause  been  built  up,  and 
for  a  few  years  maintained,  but  when 
left  at  last  to  support  itself  by  its 
own  intrinsic  strength  (as  in  all  cases 
must  inevitably  happen),  has  broken 
down  and  disappeared.    Some,  which 


would  have  well  repaid  all  the  care 
and  interest  shewn  towards  them, 
have  been  snatched  away  by  death, 
leaving  behind  unavailing  regrets, 
and  the  visions  of  a  hope  now  for 
ever  disappointed.*    In  the  days  of 
our  youth,  among  the  various  names 
bruited  in  society  as  of  men  from 
whom   political   prophets   expected 
much,  none  stood  higher  than  the 
name  of  the  gifted  author  of  this 
History.    Even  in  his  boyish  years 
his  future  renown  was  confidently 
predicted,  and  the  great  leaders  of 
the  Whigs  already  counted  on  the 
benefit  to  their  party  to  be  derived 
from  the  splendour  and  power  of  his 
eloquence, — from  his  learning,  his 
varied  acquirements,  his  brilliant  and 
dazzling  style.    Every  fresh  effort 
on  his  part,  whether  as  a  poet  or  as 
an  essayist,  was  hailed  as  a  triumph ; 
and  the  hour  was  impatiently  ex- 
pected when  he  might,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  verify  the  predictions 
of  his  ardent  frienus,  and  justify  the 
eulogies  of  his  many  admirers.  Some 
there  were,  however,  who  had  stu- 
died carefully  the  character  of  his 
mind,  and  who  knew  accurately  the 
nature  of  the  assembly  in  which  he 
was  expected  to  render  his   party 
service,  and  they  even  then  whis- 
pered doubts  as  to  the  fulfilment  of 
all  those  prophecies  of  success   in 
which  his  sanguine  friends  had  so 
boldly  indulged.    The  brilliant  es- 
sayist is  not  always — ^in  fact,  is  sel- 
dom— a  ready  and  powerful  debater. 
To  be  a  great  orator,  an  orator  of 
the  highest  class,  a  man  must,  in- 
deed, be  a  great  writer ;  but  it  is  not 
given  to  every  great  writer  to  be  a 
great  orator  likewise.    In  addition 
to  mental  peculiarities,  there  were 
others,  belonging  to  the  temper  and 
nature  of  the  man  himself^  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  success  as  a 
politician.    The  fastidious  and  deli- 
cate tastes  of  a  scholar,  unless  at- 
tended by  a  passionate  ambition  and 
an   iron  will,  are    so  offended,  so 
shocked,  by  the  coarseness,  the  Httie- 
ness,  the  baseness,  the  hideous  im- 
morahty,  the  surpassing  selfishness, 
and  the  marvellous  ignorance,  which 


*  Read,  as  an  illustration  of  this  remark,  the  letters  of  Francis  Homer.  They 
exhibit  the  fair  side  of  political  patronage,  and  give  a  pleasing  picture  of  the  kindness 
and  care  of  the  patrons ;  but  Homer  was  to  be  their  great  card,  and  was  immeasurably 
ntperior  to  all  the  young, — ay,  and  old  Whigs  of  his  day.  His  loss  was  a  serious 
blow  to  the  party. 
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are  inevitably  encountered  by  all 
who  mingle  in  political  contention, 
that  he  feels  himself  debased  by  con- 
tact with  things  so  degrading,  and 
eagerly  seeks  for  an  excuse  to  with- 
draw irom  a  scene  so  full  of  loath- 
some and  contaminating  influences. 
Some  there  are  who  see  all  this, 
and  seeing  abhor  it,  but  who  are 
willing  to  encounter  all  these  abo- 
minations as  evils  incident  to  hu- 
manity, which  good  men  must  face 
if  they  desire  to  see  them  controlled 
and  diminished.  But  these  are  men 
of  ardent,  active  courage,  sanguine 
temper,  and  inflexible  perseverance. 
To  this  hardihood  and  courage  may 
be,  and  sometimes  is,  united  a  taste  as 
refined  as  that  of  the  most  sensitive 
and  retiring  scholar.  But  a  power- 
ful will,  a  strong  passion,  enables  its 
possessor  to  face  without  shrinking 
those  loathsome  scenes  which  over- 
power, because  they  disgust,  the 
pure-minded  man,  who  is  not  thus 
protected. 

The  result  justified  the  predictions 
of  those  who  had  thus  more  narrowly 
scanned  the  mental  and  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  young  Whig  partisan. 
It  is  needless  to  mince  the  matter,  or 
to  pick  our  phrases,  when  the  short- 
est and  simplest  is  at  hand,  and  com- 
pletely explains  what  we  wish  to 
express, — Mr.  Macaulay  failed  in  the 
House  of  Commons.*  By  this  we  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  he  was  not 
listened  to.  He  wcut  listened  to,  and 
with  pleasure ;  but  as  far  as  the  de- 
bate was  concerned,  the  speech  he 
delivered  might  as  well  have  been 
printed  as  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  reserved  as  a  pleasure  for 
the  arm-chair  and  the  study,  with 
the  lamp  on  the  table,  the  door  her- 
metically dosed,  dressing-gown  and 
slippers  on,  and  paper-knife  in  hand. 
The  essay,  in  this  way  enjoyed,  would 
be  delightful ;  the  speech  was  a  beau- 
tiful thing  out  of  place — a  marble 
statue  exposed  to  London  weather — 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  mahogany  wheel- 
barrow employed  for  real  work.  We 
suspect  that  nobody  more  completely 
understands  this  estimation  of  his 
House  of  Commons'  career  than  Mr. 
Macaulay  himself.    He  knows  that 


men  a  thousand  times  his  inferiors 
exercise  an  influence  in  the  House 
that  he  never  possessed, — an  influence 
which  his  very  excellence  prevents 
his  ever  hoping  to  acquire.  The 
bustling  and  the  vulgar  politician 
pushes  by  him  in  the  crowd,  and 
takes  a  foremost  place  simply  because 
he  is  bustling  and  is  vulgar.  The 
Esquimaux  feeds  with  delight  upon 
garbage,  the  very  sight  of  which 
turns  the  stomach  of  a  civilised  man. 
But  the  experience  acquired  as  a 
member  of  parliament,  tnough  not 
leading  to  great  parliamentary  suc- 
cess, was  eminently  of  service  to  the 
historian  of  the  parties  which  still 
carry  on  their  contest  for  power 
within  the  walls  of  parliament.  ^  The 
eight  sessions  that  I  sat  in  parlia- 
ment,' says  Gibbon,  'were  a  school 
of  civil  prudence,  the  first  and  most 
essential  virtue  of  an  historian.'  Mr. 
Macaulay  has,  however,  far  trans- 
cended the  humble  position  with 
which  the  great  historian  was  satis- 
fied. The  experience  of  Gibbon  was 
gained  simply  as  '  a  mute,'  to  use  his 
own  phrase ;  and  his  ofiicial  position 
was  merely  that  of  an  obsequious 
lord  of  trade.  But  Mr.  Macaulay, 
though  speaking  rarely,  spoke  always 
with  a  certain  effect ;  he  was,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  great  guns  of  debate, — one 
which  it  took  a  long  time  to  load, 
and  still  more  to  bring  into  position  i 
when  fired  it  made  a  great  noise, — 
hurt  some  of  the  enemy,  perhaps, 
and  frightened  some ;  but  the  action 
was  always  decided  before  the  gun 
could  be  reloaded.  Still  he  was  a 
great  gun,  and,  from  his  urbanity 
and  perfectly  unaffected  manners,  a 
favourite  with  all  parties.  Retui^- 
ing  from  India,  where  he  had  acted 
the  part  of  a  law-maker  as  well  as 
an  administrative  functionary,  he 
was  again  sent  to  parliament,  and 
on  his  friends  coming  into  ofiSce  he 
became  a  member  of  the  cabinet. 
To  a  mind  like  his,  fraught  with  the 
knowledge  of  past  times,  the  being 
thus  admitted  behind  the  scenes  of 
the  great  political  theatre  must  have 
been  of  infinite  use  and  interest. 
He  could  compare  the  reality  with 
the  relation  of  it, — the  daily  record 


*  What  is  failure  for  a  man  who  aspires  to  the  highest  position,  and  who  is 
endowed  with  abilities  of  the  highest  order,  would  in  an  inferior  person  be  considered 
success.  But  mediocrity  is  an  advantage  not  permitted  to  men  of  Mr.  Macaulay's 
stamp.    There  is  no  medium.    If  they  do  not  attain  complete  success,  they  faiL 
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of  events  with  that  truer  history 
which  his  position  enabled  him  to 
learn.      Eead  with  such  an  expe- 
rience, the  history  of  the  past  became 
something  more  than  an  old  almanac, 
and  the  intrigues  of  days  gone  by 
might  be  judged  by  and  compared 
with  those  which  he  must  have  seen 
carried   on  around  him.     But  the 
active  life  of  a  cabinet  minister  was 
hardly  compatible  with  the  careful 
study  of  history  and  the  composition 
of  a  laborious  work.    Fortunately 
for  us,  and  we  sincerely  believe  for- 
tunately for  himself)  the  bigots  of 
Edinburgh    quarrelled    with    their 
gifted  representative,  and  chose  some 
obscure  person,  of  a  spirit  more  con- 
genial with  their  own,  to  speak  their 
vulgar  sentiments  and  protect  their 
interests  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Mr.  Macaulay  lost  his  election,  and 
then  was  seen  the  Whig  appreciation 
of  great  ability  that  was  not  directly 
useful  to  themselves  politically.   Haa 
Mr.   Macaulay  proved    himself  an 
active  and  powerful  debater,  his  loss 
would  have  been  felt  by  the  minis- 
try, and  means  would   have  been 
found  to  put  a  vacant  seat  at  his 
command.    But  the  brilliant  essayist 
and  converser,  the  poet  and  the  his- 
torian, might,  indeed,  confer  lustre 
upon  his  colleagues  by  his  association 
with  them ;  but  he  was  of  no  par- 
ticular assistance  to  them  in  the  daily 
conflicts  which  they  had  to  wage  in 
the  Commons.    Seat  after  seat,  as 
they  became  vacant,  found  members, 
but  none  seemed  fit  for  the  excluded 
cabinet  minister.    Young  and  mute 
sprigs  of  great  Whig  houses  slid  into 
seats  that  would  joyfully  have  se- 
lected Mr.  Macaulay,  had  not  means 
been  taken  to  make  the  constituencies 
pass  him  by.     The  studied  slight 
became  an  insult,  which,  though  not 
complained  of,  must  have  been  felt. 
A  high-minded  man  could  not  brook 
the    indi^ity,  and    Mr.  Macaulay 
availed  himself  of  the  plea  which  his 
forced  exclusion  afforded  him  and 
retired  from  office,  and,  apparently, 
from  public  political  life.    Had  ne 
been  some  scion  of  one  of  the  govern-' 
n^  famUies^  dull  and  incompetent, 
without  a  spark  of  ability,  and  of  no 
earthly  use ;  or  had  he,  in  place  of 
the   Muse    of  poetry  and   history, 
wooed   and  won   some    plain,   and 
dowerless,    and   fading   maiden,  of 
some  lordly  house,  his  merits  would 


have  been  differently  appreciated  and 
fu:  otherwise  rewarded. 

Withdrawing  himself,  then,  from 
the  actual  business  of  politics,  freed 
from  ^rtv  ties,  at  his  ease,  and  con- 
tent with  his  position,  Mr.  Macaulay, 
vntbout  casting  '  a  lingering  look 
behind,'  betook  nimself,  earnestly  and 
with  pleasure,  to  pursuits  more  con- 
genial to  his  spint  than  politics  had 
ever  proved ;  and  the  result  of  his 
busy  leisure,  rich  with  the  wisdom  of 
his  more  active  life,  now  lies  before 
us.  The  calm  judgment  of  the  phi- 
losopher has  been  assisted  by  the 
experience  of  the  practical  statesman. 
In  the  full  vigour  of  his  intellect, 
willingly, — nay,  with  eagerness,  he 
has,  as  a  labour  of  love,  and  not  as  a 
mere  refuge  from  ennui^  assumed  the 
task  of  recording  the  history  of  the 
last  great  English  revolution.  The 
position  and  the  past  life  of  the  his- 
torian thus  give  additional  interest 
to  the  great  story  which  he  relates. 

A  mind  from  its  very  dawn  thus 
trained — a  life  thus  passed,  were  ad- 
mirable preparatives  for  him  who 
was  to  write  the  history  of  the  great 
political  parties  of  his  country.  These 
parties  are,  in  fact,  not  peculiar  to 
England;  but  the  form  they  have 
assumed,  the  mode  of  their  warfare, 
the  points  upon  which  the  conflicts 
have  arisen,  and  the  incidents  upon 
which  their  alternate  triumphs  have 
depended, — these  have  been  and  are 
all  peculiar  to  ourselves,  and  bv  our- 
selves can  alone  be  completely  ex- 
plained. 

In  September  1641  the  Long  Par- 
liament adjourned : — 

The  recess  of  the  English  Parliament 
lasted  six  weeks.  The  day  on  which  the 
Houses  met  again  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  epochs  in  our  history.  From 
that  day  dates  the  corporate  existence  of 
the  two  great  parties  which  have  ever 
since  alternately  governed  the  country. 
In  one  sense,  indeed,  the  distinction^ 
which  then  became  obvious,  had  always 
existed,  and  always  must  exist.  For  it 
has  its  origin  in  diversities  of  temper,  oi 
understanding,  and  of  interest,  which 
are  found  in  all  societies,  and  which  will 
be  found  till  the  human  mind  ceases  to 
be  dravm  in  opposite  directions  by  the 
charm  of  habit  and  by  the  charm  of  no- 
velty. Not  only  in  politics,  but  in  hte- 
rature,  in  art,  in  science,  in  surgery  and 
mechanics,  in  navigation  and  agriculture, 
— ^nay,  even  in  mathematics,  we  find  this 
distinction.    Everywhere  there  is  a  dasa 
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of  men  who  cling  with  fondness  to  what- 
eyer  is  ancient,  and  who,  even  when 
convinced  by  oyerpowering  reasons  that 
innovation  would  be  beneficial,  consent 
to  it  with  many  misgivings  and  fore- 
bodings. We  find,  also,  everywhere  an- 
other class  of  men,  sanguine  in  hope, 
bold  in  speculation,  always  pressing  for- 
ward, quick  to  discern  the  imperfections 
of  whatever  exists,  disposed  to  think 
lightly  of  the  risks  and  inconveniences 
which  attend  improvements,  and  dis- 
posed to  give  every  change  credit  for 
being  an  improvement.  In  the  senti- 
ments  of  both  classes  there  is  something 
to  approve.  But  of  both  the  best  speci- 
mens will  be  found  not  far  from  the 
common  frontier.  The  extreme  section 
of  the  one  class  consists  of  bigoted 
dotards ;  the  extreme  section  of  the  other 
consists  of  shallow  and  reckless  empirics. 
—Vol.  i.  p.  98. 

The  various  fortunes  of  the  two 
CTeat  principles  here  described,  as 
they  have  been  evolved  in  the  poli- 
tical strife  of  Englishmen,  will  con- 
stitute the  subject  of  the  whole  work, 
of  which  the  two  volumes  now  be- 
fore us  form  a  most  important  sec- 
tion,—a  section,  indeed,  which,  con- 
sidering who  is  the  historian  and 
what  the  peculiar  questions  in  dis- 
pute, and  also  what  the  condition, 
not  merely  of  England,  but  of  all 
the  civilised  world  now  is,  excites  an 
interest  more  lively  and  intense  than 
any  which  is  raised  by  the  contem- 
plation of  the  subsequent  events,  ex- 
cept, indeed,  those  which  belong  to 
the  great  Revolution  of  France.  The 
successful  resistance  of  those  who 
opposed  James  II.,  gave  to  the  Eng- 
lisn  constitution  its  peculiar  form 
and  character,  and  by  so  doing  in- 
sured the  establishment  of  what  are 
now  called  constitutional  govern- 
ments in  England,  in  America,  and 
subsequently  in  Continental  Europe. 
Viewed  from  this  point,  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688  can  be  matched  for 
its  influence  on  human  happiness  by 
few  periods,  if  indeed  by  any,  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  We  are  lost  in 
wonder  at  the  multitude  and  magni- 
tude of  the  consequences  that  have 
resulted,  and  are  yet  destined  to  re- 
sult, from  this  memorable  struggle. 
If,  however,  we  withdraw  our  gaze 
from  this  wide  range  of  vision,  and 
more  narrowly  and  specifically  scan 
the  precise  nature  of  the  dispute 
then  raised — ^if  we  obtain  an  accurate 
idea,  not  only  of  the  principles  at 


issue,  but  also  of  the  very  questions 
upon  which  the  issue  was  taken — ^if 
we  consider  by  whom  the  story  is 
told,  and  the  class  of  politicians  to 
whom  he  belongs,  his  calm  temper, 
his  large  and  generous  views,  his 
benevolent  spirit,  his  thorough  fair- 
ness and  unvarying  urbanity  and 
gentleness; — then,  we  say,  how- 
ever much  on  separate  questions 
we  may  find  ourselves  opposed  to 
him,  we  shall  be  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge that  we  have  seldom,  in  the 
whole  range  of  our  historical  read- 
ing, received  lessons  so  important, 
in  a  form  so  winning  and  graceful — 
that  rarely  has  a  more  suggestive 
work  been  presented  to  our  con- 
sideration—tnat  we  have  met  with 
none  which  has  been  marked  by  a 
more  elevated  and  generous  morality ; 
the  general  spirit  of  which  was  more 
ennobling,  tne  separate  details  more 
instructive— one,  m  fact,  from  which 
a  practical  man  could  derive  better 
rules  for  action,  or  a  thoughtful  man 
graver  subjects  for  speculation. 

Exactly  one  hundred  and  sixty 
years  since,  James  II.  was,  without 
a  blow  having  been  struck,  hurled 
from  his  throne,  and  driven  from  his 
country  an  exile  and  a  beggar.  Four 
years  before  he  had  begun  his  reign 
with  every  prospect  of  peace  and 
prosperity,  and  possessed  of  a  power 
almost  despotic.  His  brother  and 
predecessor  had  bafiied,  and  appa- 
rently completely  subdued,  the  ene- 
mies of  his  house.  The  dynasty  of 
the  Stuarts  seemed  now  steadily  re- 
established. The  parties — and  they 
were,  or  rather  bad  been,  many — 
who  had  resisted  successfully  Charles 
I.,  were  scattered,  humbled,  nay  ex- 
tinguished. The  Republicans  were 
no  longer  to  be  seen  or  heard.  It 
was  the  fashion  to  look  back  with 
horror  upon  the  days  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  and  to  hold  up,  not 
merely  as  seditious,  but  blasphem- 
ous, any  doubt  of  the  truth  and 
wisdom  of  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience.  The  No-popery  cry  was 
apparently  for  ever  husned,  and  the 
Exclusionists  were,  by  the  triumph- 
ant accession  of  James,  utterly  de- 
feated and  silenced.  Not  merely 
were  the  old  Republicans  and  Puri- 
tans thus  extirpated  or  silenced,  but 
the  Whigs  in  politics,  the  Presby- 
terians in  reh^on,  and,  in  &ct,  all 
sects  and  parties,  except  the  Tories 
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and  the  Catholics,  were  prostrate  and 
hnmbled.  The  parluunent  which 
met  the  king  on  nis  accession,  be- 
lieved the  solemn  promises  by  which 
he  bound  himself  to  maintain  the 
Church  of  England  as  by  law  estab- 
lished. They  voted  dutiful  addresses, 
and  gave  dJl  the  money  he  asked. 
A  large  majority  was  of  the  Tory 
party,  adopting  passive  obedience  as 
their  rule  of  political  conduct,  and 
rejoicing  in  the  complete  subjugation 
of  their  old  opponents,  the  Whies 
and  Republicans.  The  Church,  stul 
trembling  at  the  recollection  of  the 
Presbyterian  parliament,  and  the 
subsequent  protectorate  of  Oliver, 
was  for  the  moment  rejoicing,  and 
subnussive  to  the  king.  The  judges 
and  Westminster  Hall  generally 
were,  if  possible,  more  submissive 
than  the  Church ;  and  proved  their 
loyalty  b^  forgetting  all  their  law, 
and  biddmg  adieu  to  justice,  truth, 
and  mercy.  A  large  army  was  raised; 
its  ranks,  as  far  as  was  possible,  being 
recruited  by  Catholics  from  Ireland, 
and  officered  by  Catholics,  either 
pretended  or  real.  The  navy  was 
deemed  peculiarly  obedient,  and  even 
affectionate  to  the  monarch,  who 
had,  when  a  subject,  served  as  a 
sailor,  and  always  manifested  a  great 
interest  in  the  efficiency  of  the  ma- 
rine. The  aristocracy  and  landed 
gentry  generally  were  loud  in  their 
utiful  professions  —  questioning  no 
exercise  of  the  roysd  prerogative, 
and  as  profuse  of  their  money  as  of 
their  professions  of  obedience.  Civil 
liberty  had  ceased  to  exist.  Then, 
indeed,  the  indignant  description  by 
Tacitus  of  Roman  degradation  might 
with  deplorable  truth  have  been  ap- 
plied to  the  miserable  submission  of 
the  whole  English  people: — 'At 
Romas  mere  in  servitium  consules, 
patres,  eques :  quanto  quis  inlustrior, 
tanto  magis  falsi,  ac  festinantes.' 

The  horrible  atrocities  committed 
by  Jeffries  and  by  Kirke  in  the 
west — the  many  judicial  murders  in 
the  City  and  at  Westminster — the  fe- 
rocious punishments  inflicted  to  gra- 


tify a  spirit  of  revenge  on  the  part 
of  the  km^,  punishments  which  made 
death  itself  a  mercy ; — all  these  ter- 
rible deeds  incited  to  no  resistance, 
hardly  raised  a  murmur  of  com- 
plaint or  remonstrance.  The  word 
of  the  king  had  been  given  and  ac- 
cepted— by  anticipation  he  was  called 
James  the  Just;  and  his  people's 
faith  in  hb  title  to  this  glorious  cha- 
racter was  unshaken  by  the  viola- 
tion of  all  justice  and  all  law,  by 
judges  selected,  applauded,  and  re- 
warded by  him :  that  faith  stood  firm 
even  when  the  reeking  soldiers  of 
Kirke  received  from  tbeir  grateful 
monarch  caresses  and  rewaids,  and 
were  greeted  with  a  blasphemous 
but  applaudmg  mockery  as  Kirke's 
Lambs.  "* 

James  was  now  (1685)  at  the  height 
of  power  and  prosperity.  Both  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  he  had  yanquished  his 
enemieSi  and  had  punished  them  with  a 
severity  which  had  indeed  excited  their 
bitterest  hatred,  bnt  had,  at  the  same 
time,  effectually  qndled  their  courage. 
The  Whig  party  seemed  extinct.  'Die 
name  of  Whig  was  never  used  except  as 
a  term  of  reproach.  The  parliament  was 
devoted  to  the  king,  and  it  was  in  his 
power  to  keep  that  parliament  to  the  end 
of  his  reign.  The  Church  was  louder 
than  ever  in  professions  of  attachment  to 
him,  and  had  during  the  late  insurrec- 
tion acted  up  to  these  professions.  The 
judges  were  his  tools ;  and  if  they  ceased 
to  be  so,  it  was  in  his  power  to  remove 
them.  The  corporations  were  filled  with 
his  creatures.  His  revenues  far  exceeded 
those  of  his  predecessors.  ...  It  seemed, 
indeed,  that  it  would  not  be  easy  for  him 
to  demand  more  than  the  Commons  were 
disposed  to  give.  Already  they  had 
abundantly  proved  that  they  were  de- 
sirous to  maintain  his  prerogatives  un- 
impaired, and  that  they  were  by  no 
means  extreme  to  mark  his  encroach- 
ments on  the  rights  of  the  people.  In- 
deed eleven- tweUths  of  the  members  were 
either  dependants  of  the  court  or  zealous 
Cavaliers  from  the  country.  There  were 
few  things  which  such  an  assembly  could 
pertinaciously  refuse  to  the  sovereign ; 
and,  happily  for  the  nation,  those  few  thmgs 
were  the  very  things  on  which  James  had 
set  his  heart. — ^Vol.  ii.  pp.  1,  3. 


*  '  When  Tangier  was  abandoned  Kirke  returned  to  England.  He  still  continued 
to  command  his  old  soldiers,  who  were  designated  sometimes  as  the  First  Tangier 
Regiment,  and  sometimes  as  Queen  Catherine's  Regiment.  As  they  had  been  levied 
for  the  purpose  of  waging  war  on  an  infidel  nation,  £bey  bore  on  their  flag  a  Christian 
emblem — the  Paschal  Lamb.  In  allusion  to  this  device,  and  with  a  bitterly  ironical 
meaning,  these  men,  the  rudest  and  most  ferocious  in  the  English  army,  were  called 
Kirke's  Lambs.'— Vol  i  pp.  633,  34. 
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So  long  as  James  confined  his  des- 
potism to  acts  merely  of  encroach- 
ment on  rights  affecting  temporal 
things,  he  met  with  no  opposition ; 
and  he  would  most  probably  have 
been  able  quietly,  and  without  diffi- 
culty, to  establish  a  permanent  army, 
and  to  repeal  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  had  his  subjects  supposed  that 
he  would  keep  the  promises  he  had 
made  respecting  the  Established 
Church.  His  use  of  a  dispensing 
power  was  not  questioned,  until  he 
employed  it  for  the  purpose  of 
thrusting  Catholics  into  offices  from 
which  by  law  they  were  excluded. 
The  power,  which  of  all  others  the 
English  nation  has  been  most  prone 
to  guard  with  jealous  care — the 
power  of  taxation — had  been  freely, 
and  without  let  or  hindrance,  exer- 
cised by  James  on  his  accession. 
Duties  which  had  been  imposed  only 
for  the  life  of  the  late  king  he  had 
by  his  mere  pleasure,  and  by  his  own 
power,  continued.  For  tnis  great 
breach  of  the  constitution  he  had 
been  with  servile  adulation  thanked 
in  grave  addresses  from  grave  so- 
cieties,— from  lawyers,*  merchants, 
and  churchmen.  Moreover,  perse- 
cution was  not  unpalatable  if  exer- 
cised upon  the  Puritan  partj^.  The 
now  dominant  Tories  saw  with  com- 
placency the  rude  trial  to  which 
Baxter  was  subject,  and  approved  of  . 
the  imprisonment  which  follow^ 
that  legal  mockery— his  only  offence 
being,  *  that  he  had  with  some  bit- 
terness complained  of  the  persecu- 
tion which  the  Dissenters  suffered. 
That  men  who,  for  not  using  the 
Prayer-book,  had  been  driven  from 
their  homes,  stripped  of  their  pro- 
perty, and  locked  up  in  dungeons, 
should  dare  to  utter  a  murmur,  was 
then  thought  a  high  crime  against 
the  State  and  the  Church.*— Vol.  i. 
p.  491.  When,  however,  the  king 
proceeded  one  step  further,  the  judg- 
ment passed  by  the  nation  on  his 
conduct  was  instantly  reversed. 
There  can  indeed  be  no  doubt  but 
tliat  James  desired  not  simply  the 
toleration,  but  the  supremacy  of  the 
Catholics.    We  are  not  to  be  driven 


from  this  belief  by  any  professions 
to  the  contrary,  which  James  was  in 
the  habit  of  making.  His  profes- 
sions were  always  such  as  he  sup- 
posed his  interests  required;  and 
repugnance  to  utter  a  falsehood 
never  stood  between  him  and  his  de- 
sires. On  his  accession  he  was  far 
from  believing  that  the  people  would 
acknowledge  him  as  king,  and  be 
obedient  to  his  will.  He,  therefore, 
upon  the  meeting  of  his  first  council, 
was  profuse  of  promises  ^  to  maintain 
and  preserve  tne  government,  both 
in  Church  and  State,  as  it  is  now 
established  by  law.'  When,  how- 
ever, he  found  the  people  obedient, 
the  parliament  obsequious,  his  lan- 
guage changed,  and  he  began  to  dis- 
close his  real  intentions.  At  first,  he 
declared  that  he  sought  only  tolera- 
tion for  his  own  religion.  He  quickly 
proved,  nevertheless,  that  toleration 
would  not  content  him.  All  the 
high  offices  of  State  were  rapidly 
conferred  upon  Catholics.  All  Pro- 
testants who  refused  to  go  heart  and 
hand  with  the  king  in  establishing 
Catholic  supremacy  were  dismissed 
— ^a  subserviency  which  stopped  only 
at  this  extreme  point  was  held  as 
nothing ;  no  matter  how  near  in  kin- 
dred, how  deserving  by  past  services 
the  person  might  be  who  refused 
this  last  proof  of  perfect  obedience, 
he  was  unceremoniously  dismissed, 
and  disgraced.  Ormond,  the  most 
devoted  of  Cavaliers ;  Clarendon  and 
Rochester,  the  brothers-in-law  of 
the  king,  were  dismissed  from  office, 
and  from  favour,  so  soon  as  they 
shewed  doubt  or  hesitation  in  sup- 
porting the  king  in  his  grand  scheme 
of  establishing  the  supremacy  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion.  The  mo- 
ment at  which  the  king  besan  to 
feel  himself  secure  on  his  tnrone, 
that  moment  he  began  to  disclose  his 
real  aims;  and  as  his  security  in- 
creased, his  disclosures  became  more 
complete.  Mr.  Macaulay's  remarks 
upon  James's  conduct  and  its  conse- 
quences deserve  every  consider- 
ation; but  do  not,  we  fairly  own, 
win  our  complete  assent : — 

His  religion  was  still  under  proscrip- 


*  The  Middle  Temple,  the  members  of  which  at  that  time,  appear  to  have  been 
eager  courtiers,  in  an  address  to  James,  declared,  that  thanks  ought  to  be  paid  his 
majesty  for  asserting  his  royal  prerogative,  '  which  is  the  very  life  of  the  law,  and  our 
profession  ....  which  prerogatives,  as  we  have  studied  to  know  them,  so  we  are  re- 
solved to  defend  them,  by  asserting  with  our  Uves  and  fortunes  that  Divine  mazim,— 
A  Deo  Bex,  a  rege  Lex, — See  Rapin,  voL  xv.  p.  97. 
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tion.  Many  rigorous  laws  against  Ro- 
man Catholics  appeared  on  the  Statute- 
book,  and  had  within  no  long  time  been 
rigorously  executed.  The  Test  Act  ex- 
cluded from  civil  and  military  office  all 
who  dissented  from  the  Church  of  Engi- 
land ;  and  by  a  subsequent  act,  passed 
when  the  fictions  of  Oates  had  driven  the 
nation  wild,  it  had  been  provided  that 
no  person  should  sit  in  either  house  of 
parliament  without  solemnly,  abjuring  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  That  the 
king  should  wish  to  obtain  for  the  church 
to  which  he  belonged  a  complete  tolera- 
tion, was  natural  and  right ;  nor  is  there 
any  reason  to  doubt  that,  by  a  little  pa- 
tience, prudence,  and  justice,  such  a 
toleration  might  have  been  obtained. — 
Vol.  ii.  p.  6. 

Of  the  accuracy  of  the  last  asser- 
tion we  have  great   doubts.     The 
people  of  England  dreaded  and  hated 
ropery,  not  merely  as  a  political  insti- 
tution, but  as  a  religion.    The  dread 
and  the  bate  acted  on  and  increased 
each  other ;  and  men,  not  merely  of 
the  most  mighty  intellect,  but  also 
possessed  of  the  most  enlarged  and 
benevolent  tolerance,  made  an  excep- 
tion in  all  their  reasonings,  and  all 
their    proposed    regulations,    when 
dealing  »fith  the  position  of  the  Ca- 
tholics   in    England.      Milton    and 
Locke,   two  names  ever  to  be  re- 
vered by  all  to  whom  genius  and 
worth  are  objects  of  reverence,  have 
expressly  and  by  name  excepted  the 
Roman    Catholics  from  that  large 
scheme  of  religious   liberty  which 
through  life  they  steadily  advocated. 
The  one  wrote  before  James  had  by 
his  rash  schemes  excited  and  alarmed 
every   Protestant    in    England  and 
Scotland ;  the  other  was  an  exile  in 
consequence  of  these  schemes,  when 
he  composed  his  celebrated  paper  on 
Toleration.     Both,  however,  in  fact, 
have  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
to  the  dancer  of  granting  political 
power  to  the  Papists,  and  the  re- 
pugnance of  Locke    to  give  them 
power  is  not  greater  than  that  evinced 
by  Milton;  and  we  are  inclined  to 
believe,  that  no  conduct  on  the  part 
of  James  would  have  induced  the 
English,  and    more    especially   the 
Scottish  people,  to  consent  to  any 
scheme  by  which  political  power  was 
to  be  given  to  tne  members  of  the 
Roman  Church.    A  long  experience 
was  needed  to  convince  those  who 
led  the  public  opinion,  that  the  tenets 
held  by  the  Papists  were  not  dan- 


gerous to  the  stability  of  a  constitu- 
tional government.  During  the  reign 
of  James,  the  dominion  of  the  Pope 
was  as  fiercely  contested  in  France 
as  in  England — contested,  indeed, 
under  different  names,  and  in  a  dif- 
ferent form,  from  those  which  mark- 
ed the  conflict  in  this  country.  But 
the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church 
were  as  marked  an  opposition  to  the 
Papal  dominion  as  was  the  Church 
of  England  itself.  The  Church  of 
France,  however,  had  not  allied  itself 
with  any  party  vindicating  civil  as 
well  as  religious  freedom,  and,  there- 
fore, never  came  durectly  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  regal  as  well  as  napal 
authority.  In  those  days,  the  dread 
of  the  Romish  doctrines  by  those 
who  sought  to  establish  a  rational 
liberty  was  not  an  idle  or  foolish 
dread,  though  it  is  clear  that  with 
the  multitude  the  theological  hate 
formed  no  small  portion  of  the  mo- 
tive which  induced  them  to  resist  the 
extension  of  toleration  to  their  Roman 
Catholic  brethren.  The  great  and  en- 
lightened minds  of  Milton,  of  Locke,or 
of  Tillotson,  might  divest  themselves 
of  all  bigotry,  and  judge  calmly  and 
dispassionately  of  tne  probable  con- 
sequences attendant  upon  extending 
civil  rights  to  the  Catholics ;  but  the 
multitude  could  not,  and  certainly 
did  not,  attain  to  any  such  philoso- 
phic impartiality.  The;j>'  hated  a 
Papist,  thev  denounced  his  doctrines 
as  damnable,  and  thought  they  only 
seconded  the  condemning  decree  of 
the  Almighty,  when  in  this  world 
they  excluded  the  unhappy  and  err- 
ing Papist  from  temporal  power;  and 
we  fear  that  it  was  this  bitter  feeling 
of  religious  hate  which  impelled  the 
great  body  of  the  people  to  rise  up 
against  James,  and  which  would  have 
led  to  the  same  result,  even  had  he 
confined  himself  to  the  demand  of 
equality  of  civil  rights  for  the  mem- 
bers of  his  own  religion ;  and  we 
must  recollect  that  the  direct  charge 
against  James  was,  not  that  he  sought 
to  make  his  own  religion  supreme, 
but  simply  that  he  had  infringed  the 
law  which  excluded  its  professors  from 
certain  civil  and  ecclesiastical  privi- 
leges. In  what,  for  example,  did  he  err 
in  his  proceedings  against  the  seven 
bishops  ?  He  had  issued  a  declara- 
tion of  mere  toleration,  saying,— 
'  By  our  sovereign  authority,  prero- 
gative royal,  and  absolute  power,  we 
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do  suspend,  stop,  and  disable  all 
laws  and  acts  of  parliament  made  or 
executed  against  any  of  our  Roman 
Catholic  subjects  in  time  past .... 
80  that  they  shall  be  in  all  things  as 
free  in  all  respects  as  any  of  our 
Protestant  subjects.*  There  was 
hereunto  added  a  clause,  stating  that 
he  made  no  doubt  of  the  concur- 
rence of  his  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, when  he-  should  think  it  con- 
venient for  them  to  meet.  In  the 
mean  time  an  order  in  council  was 
issued,  enjoining  the  bishops  to  see 
this  declaration  of  liberty  of  con- 
science, as  it  was  called,  sent  and 
distributed  throughout  their  several 
dioceses,  to  be  read  at  the  usual 
time  of  divine  service,  twice,  in  all 
churches  and  chapels,  on  certain  davs 
named  in  the  order.  Seven  of  tne 
bishops  petitioned  the  king,  praying, 
in  most  humble  and  decorous  terms, 
to  be  excused  from  so  distributing 
and  publishing  the  declaration,  al- 
leging, and  truly,  that  the  declara- 
tion assumed  a  dispensing  power 
which  had  often  been  declared  ille- 
gal. All  that  the  king  sought  osten- 
sibly to  obtain  was  the  simple 
equality  of  his  subjects, — an  end 
praiseworthy  in  itself,  if  tilily  sought, 
and  pursued  in  a  legal  and  constitu- 
tional manner.  His  conduct,  how- 
ever, clearly  shewed  that  he  sought 
something  beyond  equality,  and  what 
he  did  avowedly  seek,  he  sought  by 
illegal  means.  Illegal  means  he  had 
often  before  employed  to  attain  his 
desired  ends.  These  ends  had  been 
often  in  themselves  atrocious,  still 
oftener  ille^;  but  he  had  not  be- 
fore been  crossed  by  the  great  Tory 
party,  or  by  the  leaders  of  the  Church 
of  England,  in  the  fulfilment  of  his 
desires.  When  taxing  the  people  by 
his  own  authority  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  parliament — when  decimating 
the  west  by  means  of  Eirke  and 
Jeffries,  when  persecuting  the  Non- 
conformists— he  proceeded  hand  in 
hand  with  the  great  party  which  had 
in  reality  placed  him  on  the  throne. 
'Never,  not  even  under  the  ty- 
ranny of  Laud,  had  the  condition  of 
the  Puritans  been  so  deplorable  as 
at  that  time.*  After  giving  a  graphic 
detail  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Non- 
conformists, Mr.  Macaulay  thus  con- 
cludes his  first  volume : — 

Through  many  years  the  autumn  of 
1685  was  remembered  by  the  Noncon- 


formists as  a  time  of  misery  and  terror. 
Yet  in  that  autumn  might  be  discerned 
the  first  faint  indications  of  a  great  turn 
of  fortune ;  and  before  eighteen  months 
had  elapsed,  the  intolerant  king  and  the 
intolerant  Church  were  eagerly  bidding 
against  each  other  for  the  support  of  the 
party  which  both  had  so  deeply  injured. 

Of  the  two  great  political  parties, 
the  most  hostile  to  the  Catholics  at 
that  time  were  the  Whigs  and  the 
Nonconformists;  though  themselves 
labouring  under  civil  disabilities,  in 
consequence  of  entertaining  certain 
religious  opinions,  yet  they  nated  the 
Catholics,  even  with  a  more  bitter 
hatred  than  was  manifested  towards 
them  by  the  members  of  the  Church 
of  England.  In  later  years,  how- 
ever, this  state  of  things  has  been 
entirely  changed.  It  has  suited  the 
party-purposes  of  the  Whigs  to  ad- 
vocate the  claims  of  the  Roman 
Catholics :  and  the  Dissenters  united 
with  them  in  their  demand  for  civil 
freedom.  Mr.  Macaulay  has  through 
life  been  a  Whig  politician,  and  has 
ranked  among  the  most  eloquent 
supporters  of  the  Catholics  and  the 
Dissenters,  when  thus  laying  claim 
to  the  privilege  of  civil  equality. 
The  habits  of  a  life  are  not  easily 
laid  aside ;  the  sympathies  which 
have  been  cherished  for  years  cannot 
be  at  once,  or  even  quickly,  sub- 
dued. Looking  back  at  the  past 
history  of  his  party,  and  of  his 
clients,  the  Dissenters,  he  has  un- 
luckily found  them  holding  opinions 
directly  opposed  to  his  own,  and  che- 
rishing animosities  which  his  whole 
life  has  been  spent  in  opposing. 
For  we  insist  that  all  the  evidenee 
which  Mr.  Macaulay  has  himself 
adduced,  all  the  evidence  that  the 
records  of  the  past  contain,  incon- 
testibly  proves  that  the  chief  objec- 
tion of  tne  Whig,  Puritan,  Tory,  and 
Church  of  England  parties  to  the 
conduct  of  James,  was  not  that  it 
was  illegal,  but  that  the  end  of  tolera- 
tion of  the  Catholics  which  he  pur- 
sued was,  in  their  opinion,  a  mis- 
chievous end.  Illegal  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  king  was  not  only 
borne  with,  but  applauded,  so  long 
as  the  end  sought  found  favour  with 
the  dominant  party ;  so  soon  as  the 
end  sought  was  hateful  to  that  party, 
then,  and  not  before,  they  cen- 
sured and  opposed  the  king, — then, 
and  not  before,  they  discovered  that 
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he  adopted  illegal  means  to  obtain 
his  objects, — then,'  and  not  before, 
they  blamed  him  in  so  doing ;  and, 
finally,  they  combined  with  their  old 
opponents  and  dethroned  and  dis- 
carded him.    These  opponents,  viz. 
the  Whigs  and  Puritans,  would  have 
been  glad  to  receive  toleration  for 
themselves,  but  would  not  accept  it 
if  it  were  extended  to  the  Catholics, 
whom  they  hated;  and  when  they 
had  been  tnemselves  in  power,  they 
had  most    fiercely  maintained   the 
doctrine  of  exclusion,  and  had  passed 
the  most  stringent  laws  by  which 
that  exclusion  was  enforced.    And 
Halifax,  who  was  no  Whig  —  who 
was  not  a  Tory — but  gloried  in  the 
name  of  Trimmer,  and  who,  there- 
fore, might  be  deemed  somewhat  less 
virulent  than  those  of  his  contem- 
poraries, who  ranged  themselves  as 
partisans  in  either  camp,  —  Halifax 
distinctly  refused  to  give  his  vote  in 
parliament  in  favour  of  the  principle 
of  toleration.    Here  is  positive  proof 
that  the  thing  disliked  was  not  the 
illegality  of  the  means,  but  the  nature 
of  the  end  itself.    What  the  king 
asked  Halifax  to  do  was  what  he 
might,    without    any    impropriety, 
have  done, — ^he  was  asked  to  do  what 
Mr.  Macaulay  has  himself  done,  viz. 
to  vote  in  favour  of  a  repeal  of  the 
Test  Act.    This  act  has  been  in  our 
own  times  repealed,  on  the  motion 
of  the  leader  of  that  Government  to 
which  Mr.  Macaulay  belonged  —  of 
Lord  John  Russell  himself.     Yet 
Halifax,  whose  character  and  conduct 
find  in  Mr.  Macaulay  a  favourable 
judge,  preferred  disgrace,  and  loss 
of  place  and  profit,  to  giving  the 
assistance  and  countenance   of  his 
vote  to  the  great  doctrine  of  Tolera- 
tion.   This  conduct  Mr.  Macaulay 
distinctly  approves,  and  thus  ingeni- 
ously defends  his  own  conduct,  and 
that  of  his  party,  who  have  of  late 
years  attempted  to  repeal  all  those 
disabilities  which  that  same  party 
imposed  above  a  century  and  a-half 
ago:— 

There  are  two  opposite  errors   into 


which  those  who  study  the  annals  of  our 
country  are  in  constant  danger  of  fulling, 
— ^the  error  of  judgmg  the  present  by  the 
past,  and  the  error  of  judging  the  past 
by  the  present.  The  former  is  the  error 
of  minds  prone  to  reverence  whatever  is 
old;  the  latter,  of  minds  readily  attracted 
by  whatever  is  new.  The  former  error 
may  perpetually  be  observed  in  the 
reasonings  of  Conservative  politicians  on 
the  questions  of  their  own  day.  The 
latter  error  perpetually  infects  the  specu- 
lations of  writers  of  the  liberal  school 
when  they  discuss  the  transactions  of  an 
earlier  age.  The  former  error  is  the 
more  pernicious  in  a  statesman,  and  the 
latter  in  a  historian. 

It  is  not  easy  for  any  person  who  in 
our  tune  undertakes  to  treat  of  the  revo- 
lution which  overthrew  the  Stuarts  to 
preserve  with  steadiness  the  happy  mean 
between  these  two  extremes.  The  question 
whether  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  could  he  safely  admitted  to  par- 
liament and  to  office  convulsed  our  coun- 
try during  the  reign  of  James  II.,*  was 
set  at  rest  by  his  downfall ;  and  having 
slept  during  more  than  a  century,  was 
revived  by  that  great  stirring  of  the 
human  mind  which  followed  the  meeting 
of  the  National  Assembly  of  France. 
During  thirty  years  the  contest  went  on 
in  both  houses  of  parliament,  in  every 
constituent  body,  in  every  social  circle. 
It  destroyed  administrations,  broke  up 
parties,  made  all  government  in  one  part 
of  the  empire  impossible,  and  at  length 
brought  us  to  the  verge  of  a  civil  war. 
Even  when  the  struggle  had  terminated, 
the  passions  to  which  it  had  given  birth 
still  continued  to  rage.  It  was  scarcely 
possible  for  any  man  whose  mind  was 
under  the  influence  of  those  passions  to 
see  the  events  of  the  years  1687  and  1688 
in  a  perfectly  correct  light. 

One  class  of  politicians,  starting  from 
the  true  position  that  the  Revolution  had 
been  a  great  blessing  to  our  country, 
arrived  at  the  false  conclusion  that  no 
test  which  the  statesmen  of  the  Revolu- 
tion had  thought  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  religion  and  our  freedom 
could  be  safely  abolished.  Another  class, 
starting  from  the  true  proposition  that 
the  disabilities  imposed  on  the  Roman 
Catholics  had  long  been  productive  of 
nothing  but  mischief,  arrived  at  the  false 
'  conclusion  that  there  never  could  have 
been  a  time  when  those  disabilities  could 


*  This  is  the  correct  view.  The  real  cause  of  dispute  with  James  was,  not  his 
illegal  conduct,  but  his  desire  to  emancipate  the  Catholics.  His  attempt,  like  all 
premature  attempts,  put  back  his  cause ;  but  no  wisdom  on  his  part  would  have 
enabled  him  to  conquer  the  dread  entertained  by  his  Protestant  subjects  of  Catholic 
domination.  That  dread  is  still  felt,  and  is  at  this  moment  most  powerful- among  the 
Dissenting  bodies.  Mr.  Macaulay  must  have  become  conscious  of  this  fact  during 
the  last  dection  for  Edinburgh. 
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haye  been  usefdl  and  necessary.  The  for- 
mer fallacy  pervades  the  speeches  of  the 
acute  and  learned  Eldon.  The  latter  was 
not  altogether  without  influence,  even  on 
an  intellect  so  calm  and  philosophical  as 
that  of  Mackintosh. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  will  be  found  on 
examination  that  we  may  vindicate  the 
course  which  was  unanimously  approved 
by  all  the  great  English  statesmen  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  without  questioning 
the  wisdom  of  the  course  which  was  as 
unanimously  approved  by  the  great  Eng- 
lish statesmen  of  our  own  time. — ^Vol.  ii. 
pp.  236,  37. 

The  reason  given  by  Mr.  Macaulay 
for  the  change  in  the  sentiments  of 
English  statesmen,  is  the  change  that 
time  has  v^rought  in  the  actual  power 
of  the  king.  But  that  power  was 
curtailed  bv  the  Revolution  ;  and  yet 
those  by  whom  it  was  thus  cut  down, 
never  proposed  to  free  the  Catholics 
from  what  succeeding  politicians  have 
deemed  an  unjust  restriction.  Mr. 
Macaulay,  however,  avoids  the  diffi- 
culty, by  asserting  that 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  point  at 
issue  was  not  whether  secular  offices 
should  be  thrown  open  to  all  sects  in- 
differently. While  James  was  king  it  was 
inevitable  that  there  should  be  exclusion ; 
and  the  only  question  was,  who  should 
be  excluded.  Papists  or  Protestants,  the 
few  or  the  many,  a  hundred  thousand 
Englishmen,  or  five  millions. — ^Vol.  ii. 
p.  241. 

This  may  be  perfectly  true,  but 
does  not  really  get  over  the  difficulty. 
This  might  be  an  excellent  reason 
for  putting  away  James,  but  is  not  a 
justification  of  the  exclusive  laws 
which  followed  the  success  of  the 
Revolution.  For  our  parts  we  do 
not  feel  any  anxiety  to  justify  the 
conduct  of  those  who  conducted  this 
great  Revolution,  believing  that  a 
change  so  really  beneficial  to  man- 
kind has  seldom  been  effected  by 
men  more  thoroughly  base  and  con- 
temptible. The  only  person  among 
all  tne  many  actors  about  whom  any 
doubt  can  exist,  is  William  of  Orange 
himself.  Mr.  Macaulay  has  laboured 
hard  to  produce  a  striking  and  at- 
tractive portrait  of  this  great  Whig 
hero;  but  the  rough  good  sense  of 
common  natures  finds  it  difficult  to 
admire  a  character  so  cold,  so  im- 
passive, so  full  of  dissimulation.  The 
ordinary  feelings  of  piety  and  filial 
reverence  are  shocked  and  outraged, 
when  the  daughter  and  the  son  drive 


the  grey-haired  father  out  of  his 
home,  to  be  a  wanderer  and  an  out- 
cast upon  the  earth .  A  great  national 
necessity  may  justify  such  an  act; 
but  then  it  must  be  made  plain  that 
it  was  the  necessity,  and  tnat  alone, 
whicli  led  to  it.  Personal  ambition 
' — the  impatience  of  an  heir  about  to 
be  dispossessed  —  must  be  shewn  to 
have  had  no  share  in  the  catastrophe ; 
and  we  think  it  will,  with  all  men, 
be  found  difficult  to  make  them  be- 
lieve that  William  and  Mary  dis- 
possessed James  their  father  solely 
for  the  benefit  of  the  tender  con- 
sciences of  England.  That  James 
should  be  dethroned,  that  his  cruelty, 
his  degrading  tyranny  and  tortuous 
policy,  should  be  checked  and  put  an 
end  to,  was,  indeed,  a  happy  event 
for  England  and  the  world.  The 
constitution  established  by  the  Re- 
volution which  dismissed  him  from 
the  government  of  England,  has, 
by  its  steady  working  and  many 
happy  results,  proved  that  a  con- 
stitutional government  can  exist 
with  advantage  even  among  great 
and  powerful  nations.  The  ex- 
amples of  the  Grecian  republics, 
those  of  Holland,  and  Florence,  and 
Venice,  and  of  Italy  generally  during 
the  middle  ages,  were  not  conclusive. 
These  were  comparatively  petty 
states,  small  in  extent,  and  the  in- 
habitants few  in  number,  and  con- 
fined, in  the  most  part,  to  single  or 
confederate  cities.  But  when  a  na- 
tion so  extensive  and  powerful  as 
England  proved  by  example  that  its 

government  could  be  wisely  con- 
ucted  by  the  people  themselves,  it 
became  certain  that  other  nations 
would,  when  the  opportunity  offered, 
attempt  to  obtain  the  same  great 
blessing  for  themselves.  From  that 
day  forth  every  constitutional  go- 
vernment must  be  considered  the 
consequence  of  the  successful  arrange- 
ment adopted  by  our  ancestors  in 
1688.  We  are,  then,  not  at  all  in- 
clined to  look  with  disfavour  on  the 
actors  from  any  dislike  of  the  result 
of  their  doings.  On  the  contrary, 
their  doings  strongly  lead  us  to  look 
with  applause  upon  tihe  men  them- 
selves; and  it  is  with  a  singular 
mixture  of  shame  and  anger  that  we 
find  ourselves  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge that  a  baser,  more  ignoble, 
more  thoroughly  degraded  and  im- 
moral, more  canting  and  hypocritical 
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crew,  never  assumed  the  garb  and 
nsed  the  language  of  honest  men. 
Mr.  Macaulay,  as  he  in  the  course 
of  his  narrative  encounters  each  act 
of  baseness,  speaks  of  it  as  it  deserves, 
and  is  not  sparing  of  indignant  and 
scornful  epitnets  to  mark  his  seuse 
of  the  meanness  he  is  compelled  to 
describe ;  but  it  appears  to  us  strange 
that  his  general  estimate  of  the  cha- 
racters of  the  great  drama  bears  no 
marks  of  the  contemptuous  under- 
valuing which  is,  in  the  individual  in- 
stances, exhibited.  Epithets  of  respect 
and  admiration  are  employed,  wnen 
he  speaks  generally  of  the  men  by 
whom  the  £evolution  was  effected. 
The  result  is,  a  feeling  of  incongruity. 
It  18  like  hearing  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty,  after  listening  to  an  uninter- 
rupted evidence  of  guilt. 

Running,  then,  through  the  cata- 
logue of  the  names  of  the  leaders  on 
this  occasion,  we  feel  within  ourselves 
no  peculiar  desire  to  extenuate  their 
misdeeds,  no  wish  to  believe  them  in 
the  right ;  and  we  frankly  own,  that 
we  find  it  difficult  to  make  ourselves 
believe  that  it  was  wise  to  maintain 
and  enforce,  immediately  after  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  acts  which,  in 
1829,  it  was  wise  to  repeal.  We 
cannot  assent  to  the  doctrine  that 
both  proceedings  were  equally  wise 
and  necessary.  We  do  not  find  any 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  why  these 
acts  were  maintained  after  1688. 
Fear  and  hate  on  the  part  of  the 
Protestant  party  induced  the  leaders 
to  uphold  the  exclusion  of  the  Roman 
Catholics ;  fear  and  hate  induced  the 
leaders  of  the  Church  to  maintain 
the  exclusion  of  the  Nonconformists. 
In  no  country  had  the  experiment 
of  perfect  toleration  been  tried  ;  and 
no  sect,  whether  Protestant  or  Ca- 
tholic, was  prepared  when  in  power 
to  make  the  members  of  all  religions 
equal  before  the  law.  All  sects,  while 
under  persecution,  held  a  language 
different  from  that  which  they  em- 
ployed when  in  the  ascendant;  but 
none  pretended  practically  to  apply 
their  hberal  maxims  when  they  were 
able  to  persecute.  The  fact  is,  that  in 
this  respect  the  opinions  of  statesmen 
havegreatly  changed.  Theexperiment 
of  toleration  has  been  tried,  and  the 
precautions  which  were,  in  the  seven- 
teenth centuxy,  deemed  indispensable, 
iiave  been,  m  the  nineteenth,  set 
aside  as  unnecessary  and  mischievous. 


But  while  statesmen  have  been  thus 
convinced,  the  people  in  our  country, 
at  least,  still  in  a  ereat  degree  retam 
the  feelings  of  their  ancestors.  Had 
England,  in  1829,  been  polled,  the 
vote,  we  sincerely  believe,  would 
have  been  against  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation. If  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
could  at  this  moment  do  as  they 
desire,  Protestants  would  be  excluded 
from  power,  and  not  improbably  be 
subjected  to  persecution.  In  England, 
at  the  present  time,  the  No- popery 
feeling  is  strong;  and  not  insignifi- 
cantly manifested  by  the  language 
held,  the  questions  asked,  and  the 
cries  raised  at  the  late  elections. 
The  ^at  distinction  between  our 
own  tunes  and  those  of  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688  is,  that  the  leaders  and 
the  people  do  not  sympathise  in  their 
opinions.  Statesmen  have  now  an 
exoteric  and  esoteric  doctrine,  and 
their  conduct  results  from  a  compro- 
mise between  the  two.  The  more  un- 
scrupulous a  politician  is,  the  more 
easy  is  it  for  him  to  shape  his  course 
ana  please  his  party.  If  he  thinks 
for  himself  and  will  not  stoop  to 
falsehood,  his  power  as  a  politician 
will  be  small ; — he  may  be  esteemed, 
but  he  will  not  govern. 

The  merely  political  considerations 
of  this  work,  however,  form  but  a  part 
of  its  attractions.  At  the  outset,  Mr. 
Macaulay  gives  a  description  of  what 
he  deems  the  duties  of  an  historian. 
He  says,— 

I  should  very  imperfectly  execute  the 
task  which  I  have  undertaken,  if  I  were 
merely  to  treat  of  battles  and  sieges,  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  administrations,  of 
intrigues  in  the  palace,  and  of  debates  in 
the  parliament.  It  will  be  my  endeavour 
to  relate  the  history  of  the  people  as  well 
as  the  history  of  the  Government ;  to 
trace  the  progress  of  useful  and  orna- 
mental arts,  to  describe  the  rise  of  re- 
ligious sects  and  the  changes  of  literary 
taste,  to  pourtray  the  manners  of  suc- 
cessive generations,  and  not  to  pass  by 
with  neglect  even  the  revolutions  which 
have  taken  place  in  dress,  furniture,  re- 
pasts, and  public  amusements.  I  shall 
cheerfully  bear  the  reproach  of  having 
descended  below  the  dignity  of  history, 
if  I  can  succeed  in  placing  before  the 
English  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  true 
picture  of  the  lives  of  their  ancestors. — 
Vol.  i.  p.  3. 

The  extensive  and  multifarious 
reading  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  his  mar- 
vellous memory,  his  sensitive  nature 
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and  disquisitive  spirit,  have  enabled 
him  to  perform  this  part  of  his  task 
with  singular  flkill  and  effect.  He 
has  made  himself  so  completely  fa- 
miliar with  every  part  of  the  litera- 
ture belonging  to  the  times  of  which 
he  speaks,  that  he  describes  like  an 
eye-witness,  and  judges  like  a  con- 
temporary. In  the  margin  of  the 
page  there  is  no  ostentation  of  re- 
ference, no  pretensive  display  of 
reading.  But  yet  eyery  page  proves 
by  its  own  intrinsic  evidence  that 
the  author  is  perfectly  at  home  in  his 
subject ;  that  he  has  not,  as  is  now 
too  often  the  practice,  crammed  for 
the  purpose  in  hand,  and,  with  a  false 
show  of  great  research  and  careful 
consideration,  contented  himself  with 
a  superficial  inquiry,  and  delivered 
himself  of  hasty  and  almost  chance 
judgments.  Mr.  Macaulay  has  really 
lived  again,  by  means  of  its  literature, 
througn  the  time  of  our  great  Re- 
volution. His  opinions  are  emphati- 
cally his  own,  the  result  of  evidence 
attained  by  his  own  industry,  and 
thus,  whether  correct  or  erroneous, 
deserve  all  the  respect  which  is  due, 
and  so  justly  due,  to  an  honest  and 
independent  judgment.  The  work 
has  besides  one  other,  and,  in  our 
eyes,  no  trifling  source  of  interest. 
In  its  style  and  form  it  may  be 
received  as  the  best  illustration  which 
its  author  can  give  of  his  own  con- 
ception of  the  mode  in  which  history 
should  be  written.  With  the  his- 
torians of  every  country,  of  every 
age,  Mr.  Macaulay  is  familiar ;  com- 
position, in  many  branches,  more 
especially  history,  has  been  to  him  a 
subject  of  constant  and  profound 
meditation.  A  scholar  to  whom  the 
great  historians  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
of  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  are 
as  familiar  as  those  of  his  own  coun- 
try, he  comes  before  us  rather  as 
their  rival  in  the  art  of  composition, 
than  as  the  mere  chronicler  of  events 
which  he  desires  to  leave  on  record.  In 
the  way  of  evidence,  he  adds  nothing 
to  our  former  acquired  knowledge ; 
still,  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
various  facts  are  combined,  the  mode 
in  which  they  are  illustrated  and 
commented  on,  a  new  picture  is  pro- 
duced ;  a  more  vivid,  as  well  as  more 
accurate  conception  of  the  events 
themselves,  is  acquired  by  the  reader, 
simply  because  the  artist  is  skilful, 
not  because  he  is  a  witness.    Viewed 


in  this  light,  as  a  contribution  to  our 
literature,  the  work  is  worthy  of  a 
far  more  elaborate  consideration  than 
we  can  now  bestow  on  it.  Our  first 
decision  is  entirely  in  its  favour. 
But  of  such  a  book,  redded  as  a 
work  of  art,  no  ofi^-hand  judgment  is 
of  much  value.  The  only  sure  test 
is  the  dectes  repetita ;  and  the  extra- 
ordinary fascination  which  has  been 
the  effect  of  a  single  perusal,  makes 
us  more  than  commonly  doubtful  of 
our  present  capacity  for  the  forming 
of  a  correct  decision.  The  rapid  style 
swept  us  onward  with  the  force  of  a 
torrent :  from  the  commencement  to 
the  end  of  two  stout  volumes  there 
was  no  halt.  As  we  turned  the  last 
page  we  were  surprised  and  grieved 
to  nnd  ourselves  at  the  joumey*s  end. 
Borne  onward  by  the  rushing  stream 
of  narrative,  we  gave  ourselves  up  to 
the  pleasure  of  indulging  in  unhesitat- 
ing admiration  of  the  many  brilliant 
scenes  past  which  we  were  hurried. 
Picture  after  picture  came  and  went 
in  quick  succession,  all  brilliant,  all 
attractive.  From  the  beginning  to 
the  end  there  was  no  repose ;  and 
we  begin  to  suspect  that  when  we  are 
able,  in  a  calmer  mood,  to  view  the 
whole  picture  together,  the  constant 
and  dazzHng  light  will  anpear  ex- 
cessive; and  we  shall  need,  what  a 
more  perfect  art  would  have  supplied, 
intervals  of  rest, — rest  which  a  more 
sedate  and  quiet  narrative  would, 
from  time  to  time,  have  afforded. 
The  illustration  here  taken  from  the 
sister  art  of  painting  we  believe  ac- 
curate, and,  for  the  moment,  useful, 
because  it  gives  our  criticism  a  sort 
of  palpable  existence,  and  will  enable 
others  at  once  to  decide  whether  their 
feelings  have  been  the  same  as  our 
own. 

The  epigrammatic  style  employed 
throughout  the  work  appears  to 
great  advantage,  and  is,  indeed,  then 
perfectly  appropriate,  when  indivi- 
duals are  to  be  described,  and  their 
habits  of  thought  and  feeling,  their 
moral  and  mental  character,  have  to 
be  brought  vividly  before  the  reader. 
In  his  delineation  of  the  numerous 
actors  in  this  vast  drama,  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay shines  with  a  steady,  clear, 
and  almost  unequalled  lustre.  His 
spirit  is,  however,  well  under  control, 
and  he  is  never  unjust  for  the  sake 
of  his  epigram. 
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Oh,  that  I  were  the  viewless  spirit  of  a  lovely  8ound,\VJ*v'*^     X^     ^^ 
A  breathing  harmony  1  v'  f  , .  kV/ 


I  AM  an  old  song  now,  and  haye 
been  often  sung.  Mine  has  been 
a  long  and  brilliant  career;  and 
though  now  put  on  the  shelf  amid 
the  dust  of  departed  forefathers,  let 
me,  ere  I  sink  into  annihilation,  re> 
trace  the  early  years  of  my  glo- 
rious being,  when  I  flew  triumphant 
from  throat  to  throat,  roused  the 
heart,  and  filled  the  eyes  of  men 
with  tears  of  gladness,  sympathy, 
and  love. 

I  am  by  birth  an  Italian.  I  was 
created  by  the  maestro  in  his  twenty- 
fifth  year.  It  was  while  rocking 
lazily  on  the  moonlit  lagunes  of 
Venice  that  I  first  became  conscious 
of  existence :  in  the  magic  hall  of 
the  brain  I  first  bestirred  my  wings, 
but  found  the  quarters  too  confined 
for  my  ambitious  and  expanding 
energies.  I  was,  however,  allowed 
to  move,  as  the  Scotch  say,  ^butt 
and  ben,'  between  the  head  and  the 
heart,  for  from  both  I  sprang.  Ay, 
thy  life-blood,  poor  Stefano,  ran  in 
my  veins,  with  the  wild  fire  of  its 
burning  passion,  and  the  pathos  of 
its  sombre  melancholy,  indelibly  im- 
pressed on  the  wild  earnestness  of 
my  adagio  and  the  marvellous  rap- 
ture of  my  allegro  I  The  author  of 
my  being  had  been  a  poet  and  a 
musician  from  his  earliest  years.  In 
the  poverty-stricken  home  of  his 
father  there  were  few  opportunities 
for  the  improvement  of  any  but  such 
a  one  as  Stefano.  His  was  the  heart 
to  which  all  Nature  speaks  in  her 
fondest  and  deepest  tones;  the  airy 
tonffue  that  addressed  the  spirit  of 
Stefano  whispered  ceaselessly  in  the 
ear  willing  to  hear,  of  all  that  was 
beautifiil,  poetic,  and  ennobling. 

Now  to  return  to  myself*  Shall 
I  tell  the  secrets  of  the  brain  ?  Shall. 
I  reveal  to  Mr.  Faraday  the  electria- 
flashes  which  accompanied  my  gra- 
dual formation  in  the  thoughts  and 
will  of  my  creator  ?  Shall  I  trace  mv 
being  back  to  its  first  dawn,  through 
its  gradual  perfecting,  to  the  full 
splendour  of  its  perfect  organisation, 
when,  consigned  to  the  throat  of  a 
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great  prima  donna,  I  first  spread  my 
wings  and  sailed  forth  triumphant, 
conquering  and  to  conquer  ? 

It  was  fully  two  years  from  the 
time  that  the  first  bars  of  my  heing 
were  laid  down  in  the  brain  to  that 
when,  in  an  hour  of  despair,  agony, 
and  insanity,  I  was  put  down  upon 
paper  and  brought  out  into  the  world. 
Talk  of  Minerva,  all  ready  armed, 
leaping,  bucklered  and  nelmeted, 
from  the  brain  of  Jove !  what  was 
her  start  into  life  compared  to  mine  ? 
In  me  were  centred  a  thousand  per- 
fections, for  I  came  adorned  and 
crowned  with  Love's  idolatry, — an 
offering,  a  dying  offering,  to  the  only 
woman  Stefano  ever  loved  in  his 
life.  Of  course,  /  was  in  all  his 
secrets.  Giulia  was  a  young  actress 
— you  do  not  need  a  description  of 
her,  she  is  in  all  the  London  print- 
shops  ;  but  yet  she  is  not  now  as  she 
was  then.  Ah  !  era  steUa  del 
matHn,  Originally  a  flower-girl  at 
Florence,  she  had  a  voice  of  three 
octaves  and  two  notes,  a  head  of 
glorious  form,  and  a  face  of  enchant- 
ing loveliness.  At  sixteen,  she  had 
the  grace  of  a  nymph  and  the  ease  of 
a  child.  She  was  taken  in  hand  by 
old  Giorgio,  and  taught  to  sing,  some 
time  before  she  learnt  to  write  or 
read.  She  was  the  strangest  girl, — 
a  mixture  of  vanity,  vice,  fascination, 
and  good-nature,  with  some  super- 
stitions, that  made  her  very  divert- 
ing when  she  took  a  fit  of  fright 
about  a  new  character.  I  know  that 
she  vowed  fifteen  pounds  to  St. 
Mark  if  she  got  through  the  Casta 
Diva,  with  an  encore  to  the  quick 
part.  By  the  way,  I  have  a  spite 
at  Casta  Ditkt  ever  since  she  was 

S referred  to  m^  at  the  San  Carlo, 
iut  to  return.  This  Giulia  was  the 
very  girl  to  drive  Stefano  crazy. 
He  imagined  he  saw  her  enacting 
the  part  of  Zara  in  his  Montezuma. 
He  followed  her  everywhere.  He 
besieged  her  with  bouquets,  letters, 
and  songs.  Qpe  night  he  set  forth, 
and  stood  in  a  severe  shower  beneath 
her  window. 
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Oiovinetto  cavalier!  sung  out 
Giulia  from  an  attic  window. 

This  was  enough  for  Stefano.  He 
thought  he  was  in  high  favour,  and 
the  next  idea  was  to  sing  with  her 
on  the  stage.  This  was  a  hope, 
however,  too  brilliant  to  be  fulfilled. 
'  Oh,  how  blessed  an  existence,'  he 
thought, '  to  sing,  to  act,  to  feel  that 
idealised  brief  life  of  the  stage,  true 
to  one's  own  heart ! '  He  went  to  the 
impresario,  Pisani  was  a  courteous 
and  kind  Italian.  He  would  do  his 
possibile  to  get  him  a  place  in  the 
chorus;  the  opera  in  preparation 
was  the  Barhiere.  Well,  he  might 
stand  beneath  Rosina's  window,  and 
sing  among  the  tenors. 

Oh^  obbligatoy  mille  graziel  cried 
Stefano.  And  he  went  off  as  happy 
as  if  he  had  just  found  fifty  pounds 
in  his  empty  pockets. 

For  those  who  like  it,  it  is  a 
charming  thing  singing  in  a  chorus  : 
to  the  real  lover  of  the  stage,  to  the 
real  denizen  of  the  green  room,  this 
will  be  easily  explained.  To  feel 
that  one  forms  one  billow  of  that 
tide  of  music, — to  feel  that  one  is 
joining  in  the  ruling  passion  of  a 
multitude,  and  makmg  one's  own 
noise  besides,— all  this  combines  to 
create  an  elevated  feeling  of  enjoy- 
ment and  delicious  excitement.  The 
eventful  rehearsal  came.  Into  the 
dim,  dark,  nasty  theatre,  walked 
Stefano,  very  triumphant.  There 
stood  the  pale,  ill-washed  chorus; 
the  dirty  scenes;  the  disenchanted 
gardens  of  the  Spaniard's  home ;  and 
lolling  on  a  chair,  sipping  eau  srtcrie, 
in  a  filthy  white  shawl,  with  an  old 
handkercnief  over  her  head,  sat  the 
Giulia,  very  tarnished  and  shabby, 
certainly,  reople  who  know  nothing 
about  these  things  are  fond  of  saying 
and  believing,  that  all  the  falsehood 
of  the  stage,  all  the  vain  trickery  of 
the  performers,  cure  the  too- ardent 
admirer  in  the  morning  of  the  pas- 
sion that  he  felt  at  night  in  an 
illuminated  theatre.  This  is  far  from 
being  altogether  true.  On  the  con- 
trary, to  some  minds  the  slovenliness 
of  a  great  performer  becomes  a  su- 
perb mystery,  when  from  that  cloud 
of  physical  drawbacks  emerge  in 
power  the  grandeur,  the  unique 
talents,  the  charms  of  genius  and 
beauty.  Thus  felt  Stefano,  when, 
after  contemplating  in  silence  the 
baggy  outline  of  the  great  signora's 


head,  the  orchestra  struck  up  the 
air  she  was  to  introduce  as  the  famous 
music  lesson.  It  was  ill-played :  the 
fury  started  up.  She  threw  off  her 
head-dress  and  dashed  it  to  the 
ground ;  tore  open  her  shawl  to  give 
her  arms  fair  play  ;  then,  with  a  roll 
of  music  as  a  wand  of  witchery  and 
command,  she  came  forward,  and 
there  stood  revealed  la  dea  di  taJUi 
cor.  Subtle  as  quicksilver,  her  voice 
twisted  through  the  intricate ,/£()r2/ure 
of  her  song.  The  air  seemed  illu- 
minated  in  Stefano'8  eyes  by  the  de- 
light  that  he  felt.  How  he  envied 
the  tenor  I  Even  the  Barber's  part 
would  have  been  something.  Well, 
he  would  be  patient,  and  sing  his 
best.  That  very  Thursday  he  finished 
my  adagio.  He  wrote  me  down  on 
paper,  but  I  was  voiceless  as  yet 
almost.  He  could  only  sob  me  out, 
poor  Stefano !  at  intervals.  He  was 
unfortunately  situated.  Ah,  Stefano, 
you  and  I  should  have  existed  in  the 
golden  days  of  the  sonff-loving  Past, 
— in  Greece,  when  the  lyre  gave 
life,  love,  and  livelihood!  Stefano 
was  poor  to  misery,  very  much  in 
love,  and  only  in  the  chorus  at  a 
very  low  engagement.  These  were 
depressing  circumstances. 

A  fortnight  after,  Stefano  received 
an  intimation  from  the  impresario 
that  Don  Basilio  was  sick,  and  that 
he  might  take  his  part  for  that  night. 
Stefano  was  half-crazed  with  delight : 
he  was  getting  on  in  the  world. 
That  evening  he  wrote  down  the 
brilliant  passage  in  my  third  page; 
he  polished  my  new  cadenza,  and 
added  a  chromatic  flourish  to  my 
recitative.  I  was  daily  improving 
now. 

That  evening  Stefano  was  in  good 
voice.  He  had  risen  to  the  dignity 
of  an  actor,  and  Giulia  spoke  to  him  ; 
and  he  stood  at  the  side  of  the  stage, 
listening  enraptured  to  the  mellow 
tones  of  love-making  on  the  stage. 
He  was  not  jealous  of  the  tenor,  for 
he  had  a  squint  and  a  large  family. 
And  then  it  was  so  charming  tne 
way  that  Giulia  came  forth,  to  curt- 
sey with  enchanting  coquetry,  and 
sing,  in  round,  crisp  tones,  her  Buona 
sera,  buona  sera^  as  he  retreated, 
bowing  truly  in  spirit  to  her.  Then 
he  was  asked  to  supper,  and  he  went. 
It  was  an  extremely  lively  and  amus- 
ing meal ;  light  wines,  and  light 
laughing,  and  light  talking:   very 
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pleasant  for  Stefano,  who  had  never 
before  felt  so  great  a  xnaD.  When 
he  came  home,  I  lay  sulkiuff  in  a 
drawer.  I  was  pitched  too  high  for 
him  that  night. 

The  next  day  Stefano  twanged 
away  at  the  guitar  songs  of  success- 
ful foYe :  foolish  things,  how  I  hated 
them!  silly  addresses  to  Nice,  mio 
beTif  and  tdol  mio.  In  my  silent, 
tragic  greatness,  I  lay,  and  could 
have  gnashed  my  notes  for  fury. 
Well,  well,  my  time  was  coming. 
Stefano  scraped  together  all  his  mo- 
ney to  purchase  a  pearl  ring,  and  he 
sent  it  to  Giulia.  She  put  it  on  her 
lovely  little  finger,  and  she  acted 
Ninetta  that  night.  Stefano  sang 
the  part  of  Pippo  faute  de  mieuxy 
in  the  way  of  a  contralto.  It  was  at 
a  small  Italian  theatre,  and  Giulia 
was  only  rising  into  fame.  He  got 
through  it  wonderfully  well,  and 
acted  the  part  in  the  most  impas- 
sioned manner. 

That  evening  he  told  Giulia  that 
he  would  die  for  her.  She  thought 
the  compliment  well  chosen,  and  re- 
turned it  with  stating  that  she  meant 
to  live  for  him.  Ob,  those  light 
stage  vows  and  green-room  promises  I 
Well,  this  was  the  state  of  affairs  for 
one  fortnight;  thev  acted  together, 
and  never  better  than  one  evening, 
the  last  but  two  of  their  engagement. 
The  walls  of  the  town  were  chalked 
all  over  with  homage  to  Giulia : 
Etemo  onore  all*  immortale  sirene  ! 
Dwina  Oiulial  and  a  few  other 
snch  truisms. 

Two  idle  young  Englishmen  came 
to  Ferrara.  What  was  to  be  seen  ? 
•  Oh,  horrid  place ! — ducal  palace — 
Parisina — wicked  woman — poem  by 
Byron,  and  all  that  sort  of  tning.* 

'  There  *s  an  opera,*  said  Lord 
Vane ;  *  let's  go.* 

'Ah!  what  is  it?* 

*  Semiramide — Giulia.* 

*  Well,  let  us  go.* 

80  they  went  to  the  little,  dark 
theatre,  filled  with  the  gentry  and 
heau  monde  of  Ferrara. 

yFon  my  honour,  not  so  bad,* 
■ddone. 

*  Very  good/  said  Lord  Vane. 
He  leant  over  the  box — he  was 

interested ;  and  a  chorus  of  women 
struck  up  the  magic  music  of  the 
Serena  i  Vaghi  rai.  How  grandly 
lovely  was  Giulia  in  her  despotic 
tenderness  I    There  was  a  contralto, 


with  an  ill-conditioned  turban  on 
her  head,  for  Arsace ;  but  regal  was 
the  love-making  of  Giulia.  And 
how  grandly  did  she  summon  the 
Assyrian  courtiers  to  do  their  hom- 
age to  her  I  Giuri,  a  somrni 
dei.  There  was  a  superb  trannyy 
in  her  cadences  and  imperial  embel- 
lishments. Stefano  gloried  in  her 
every  note ;  there  was  not  a  brighter 
face  than  his  in  the  theatre.  It  was 
a  sight  of  rapture  and  triumph  to 
him, — that  rapture  in  the  triumph 
of  another  that  has  not  even  tne 
restlessness  of  vanity  to  irritate  and 
mar  its  enjoyment. 

Giulia  yet  stood  in  her  crimson 
robes  and  diadem  when  Lord  Vane 
addressed  her.  He  spoke  French 
and  Italian  beautifully.  The  Italian, 
subtle  from  the  time  that  she  had 
cut  her  first  tooth,  soon  saw  and 
enjoyed  the  admiration  of  one  man 
and  the  frantic  jealousy  of  another. 
Next  evening  a  diamond  ring  effaced 
the  pale  pearl  one  on  her  hand ;  the 
engagement  at  the  theatre  was  pro- 
longed for  an  additional  week.  The 
English  milor  and  his  admiration 
of  the  prima  donna  was  no  secret 
subject  of  conversation;  cruel  va- 
nity and  heartlessness  shone  in  the 
fiery  glances  of  Giulia.  It  was 
one  evening,  the  last  of  the  stay 
of  the  opera  troupe,  that  Stefano 
made  his  way  alone  into  the  presence 
of  Giulia.  It  was  after  the  per- 
formance. She  had  gone  home  to 
her  lodgings,  and  it  was  late  when 
Stefano  rushed  up  the  stairs  that  led 
to  her  apartment.  He  knocked  hur- 
riedly. 

Chi  c*  kf  said  the  sweet  treble 
voice. 

Son  to!  shrieked  Stefano,  as  he 
burst  in.  He  laid  hold  of  her,  and 
shook  her  till  her  teeth  chattered, 
then  fell  down  on  his  knees,  and 
rolling  himself  on  the  ground,  made 
abject  protestations  of  despair  and 
devotion. 

Pre/idi  V  anel  H  dono,  said  Giulia, 
retreating  with  a  scornful  grin,  and 
tossing  his  ring  in  his  poor  face.  He 
seized  it,  and  bit  the  slight  gold 
circlet  in  two. 

Mangi  pure,  said  the  malicious 
woman. 

With  a  scream  he  seized  hold  of 
her,  and  clasped  her  in  his  arms, — 

Eh  nC  ami  ancora,  dimmi  che  m* 
ami. 
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SicurOf  mia  vita!  said  Giulia. 

So  Stefano  was  pacified,  like  a  silly 
young  man  as  he  was,  and  they  sat 
down.  Giulia  opened  the  window, 
and  hung  her  head  out.  She  wrapped 
a  mantilla  round  her,  and  hummed 
Di  tanti  PalpilL  Then  she  stopped, 
and  there  was  a  silence  for  a  little 
while.  At  last  there  followed  the 
sound  of  shuffling  feet,  and  the  soft, 
mellow  twang  of  guitars — that  sound 
full  of  warmth  and  starlight  to  me ; 
and  then  there  rose  up  a  serenade. 
Addio^  Delizia,  came  over  and  over 
again  from  a  band  of  men's  voices. 
Stefano  was  silent,  till  the  old  land- 
lady entered. 

Una  serenatOy  signorina  mia,  daUa 
parte  di  milor ;  sicuro  dalla  parte  di 
mihr, 

Stefano  asked  no  more,  the  Italian 
blood  was  lit  up  with  the  fury  of 
long-suppressed  revenge ;  he  flew  on 
the  old  woman  and  nearly  strangled 
her. 

Ahi  !  Soccorso  I  aiuta  !  aitUa  ! 
And  the  yells  of  the  two  women 
brought  up  the  whole  street  to  the 
door  in  two  minutes.  Stefano  met 
Lord  Vane,  who  gave  him  a  good 
beating ;  and  then,  dashing  through 
the  crowd,  he  made  his  way  home. 
He  never  saw  Giulia  again.  Early 
next  morning  he  received  an  inti- 
mation that  his  services  were  no 
longer  required;  that  his  cadences 
were  as  incorrect  as  his  conduct; 
that  Signor  Baretti,  from  Milan,  had 
kindlv  consented  to  take  all  his  parts ; 
and  that  the  corpa  wished  him  nealth 
and  much  prosperity  in  the  book- 
binding line,  to  which  he  had  been 
apprenticed  when  they  first*  had  had 
the  honour  of  his  acquaintance.  He 
sot  the  letter,  and  lay  staring  at  it 
lor  some  time ;  and  then  he  heard 
the  sound  of  carriages,  and  looked 
out  in  the  street.  The  corps  opSra- 
Oque  were  departing  for  Bologna, 
and  ynth  it  fight,  love,  life,  and 
hope,  and  all  the  ambitious  aspir- 
ations of  genius.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  genius  without  ambition; 
there  is  no  such  object  in  creation 
as  genius  without  a  pole-star  for  its 
thoughts,  hopes,  and  aims.  That 
aim  may  be  fame,  or  love,  or  power ; 
generally  it  is  all  three  at  once.  In 
the  case  of  Stefano  it  was  so.  Those 
strolling  players,  with  their  bales  of 
trumpery  and  tinsel,  were  all  the 
world  to  him :  most  contemptible,  or 


most  tremendous  engine,  the  drama — 
the  stage  —  the  play;  that  subtle 
theatrical  influence,  that  throws  its 
baleful  rose-pink  hue  over  the  very 
face  of  heaven,  and  the  fresh  green 
glories  of  Nature, — who  can  trace 
its  many-shaped  disguises,  its  per- 
nicious and  transfiguring  might? 
Seducing  beyond  all  other  enchant- 
ments, it  colours  the  face  of  reality 
only  to  corrupt  and  destroy  all  Na- 
ture and  Truth.  Miserable  delusion ! 
Let  the  lives  and  sins  of  the  denizens 
of  the  green-room  declare  loudly  the 
downward  tendency  of  that  idolatry 
of  representation  which  fills  the 
theatres  of  my  native  land. 

I  belong  to  no  opera,  mark,  O 
reader !  X  stand  alone ;  a  private 
history  is  written  in  my  pages.  I 
wish  to  keep  my  incog.,  so  shall  say 
no  more ;  but  I  have  been  introduced 
into  many  operas,  and  have  made  my 
appearance  at  th^  Philharmonic,  and 
the  Hanover  Square  Booms  have 
rung  with  my  fame.  Ah,  it  is  a  fine 
thing,  I  assure  you,  to  be  a  popular 
song !  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  popu- 
larity puts  one  into  the  vile  interior 
of  a  hurdy-gurdy ;  and  we  all  know 
how  unrevenged  have  been  the  most 
cold-blooded  murders  of  our  ill-used 
class.  Di  JHacer  once  said  to  me 
at  a  concert,  that  he  had  overheard 

Lady call  him  *  a  tiresome  old 

thing,*  and  wonder  how  any  one  could 
like  him.  Poor,  dear  old  bravura, 
I  was  sorry  for  him.  Ah,  I  was  in 
the  heydey  of  my  youth  then  I 

Well,  Stefano  —  master,  father, 
creator — let  me  return  to  thy  parting 
hour  with  me.  I  was  thy  favourite 
child,  for  I  was  with  thee  in  thy 
agonies.  Tell  me,  dost  thou,  from 
beyond  the  stars,  still  listen  to  the 
melody  thy  heart  sent  forth  like  the 
dying  swan?  Dost  thou  remember 
me,  the  Ariel  and  familiar  of  thy 
spirit  ?  Didst  thou  hope  that  night 
we  parted  that  I  should  float  upwards 
to  thy  souFs  home,  on  the  tones  of 
that  harmonious  voice  to  whom  thou 
didst  dedicate  my  existence  ? 

It  was,  I  suppose,  about  half-past 
ten  at  night,  when  I  felt  myself 
rudely  laid  hold  of,  and  crushed  in  a 
trembling  and  burning  hand.  A 
pen  and  wild  blotches  of  ink  soon 
made  me  what  I  am  now :  a  stem 
and  awful  despair  reigned  through- 
out me.  I  felt  myself  growing  ra- 
pidly as  my  creator  wrote ;  an  elec- 
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trifying  chord  stunned  me.  I  was 
almost  shivered  hy  a  sudden  plunge 
into  the  key  of  D  five  flats.  I 
melted  into  the  minor;  I  wailed, 
I  lamented  awhile  there ;  then  sharp 
throes  shot  through  me  in  chro- 
matic runs.  I  quavered  beneath  a 
shake  on  G,  again  I  relapsed  into  a 
regretful  minor,  then  I  gasped  in 
broken  snatches  of  recitative,  and 
then  I  hurried  on  to  my  termina- 
tion. It  warms  my  old  tones  to 
think  of  myself  as  I  have  been  sunff. 
Mine  was  a  glorious  ending  in  a  full 
storm  of  musical  passion  :  runs  that 
swept  through  the  whole  range  of 
the  voice ;  snakes  that  tore  the  air ; 
notes  up!  up!  like  a  daring  rocket 
to  the  skies ;  and  tones  sinking  low, 
as  if  overwhelmed  with  the  weight 
of  sorrow  and  despair.  It  has  been 
well  remarked  of  me,;.that  I  am  of 
no  age,  country,  or  school.  I  might 
have  been  the  wrathful  farewell  of 
an  ancient  Greek ;  Medea  might 
have  sent  me  to  the  false  Jason ; 
Sappho  might  have  united  me  to 
her  own  words.  I  have  always 
thought  my  style  was  more  antique 
than  modern ;  and  every  wretch  that 
sings  imagines  that  he  can  inter- 
pret me !  I  should  take  a  lifetime 
to  study !  One  woman  only  has  ever 
entered  completely  into  my  mean- 
ing, and  she  was  not  the  person  for 
whom  I  was  written. 

I  did  not  hear  myself  speak  the 
first  night  of  m^  criation  I  only 
knew  that  I  existed.  The  tears  of 
my  creator  fell  over  my  face — such 
tears  as  only  the  children  of  music 
and  poetry  can  shed.  I  lay  before 
him  like  his  own  heart,  torn  asun- 
der, and  exposed  to  view ;  there  lay 
imprinted  the  terrible  earnestness  of 
his  sufferings — a  Song !  No !  I  was 
a  death -cry,  a  dirge,  written  in  blood 
and  gall.  Since  that  night  I  have 
appeared  in  the  dress  of  fifty  difierent 
editions,  none  of  which  to  my  heart 
can  never  be  so  dear  as  that  first  gar- 
ment which  I  wore  in  my  master's 
presence— a  dirty,  begrimed,  blotted, 
and  blurred  sheet  of  flimsy  paper, 
dearer  far  than  the  gilded  books 
in  which  I  have  since  revelled  as  an 
honoured  guest.  Stefano  finished: 
the  pen  was  still  in  his  hand.  He 
wrote  on  my  brow,  Addio,  Giulia! 
and  pressed  the  name  to  his  white 
h'ps ;  then  he  laid  me  down,  and 
looked  on  me  as  one  to  whom  he 


would  consign  his  dying  wishes.  He 
laid  his  faint  head  on  my  breast,  and 
tears  and  sobs  passed  through  me, 
and  filled  my  spirit  with  a  stormy 
sorrow.  I  earnestly  trusted  that  I 
might  stick  in  the  throat  of  the 
wretched  woman  who  had  caused  all 
this  misery. 

Oh !  ye  men  and  women  who  have 
written  on  the  sufferings  of  the  ill- 
conditioned  children  of  genius,  with 
the  kind  intention  of  proving  that  it 
is  all  their  own  fault,  had  you  been 
in  the  way  of  my  experience  you 
would  be  more  merciful  in  your 
judgment.  I  know,  allow  me  to  say, 
better  than  any  one,  the  secrets  of 
passionate  suffering;  and  had  you 
ever  lived  as  I  have  done,  for  several 
months,  in  the  fitful  cells  of  an  ex- 
cited brain,  you  would  bless  your 
good  fortune  for  your  own  stupidity. 
Extreme  nervous  susceptibility  is  the 
price  paid  for  being  a  poet;  and  if 
you  are  a  musician  into  the  bargain, 
I  assure  you  the  thoughts,  and  airs, 
and  rhymes  in  your  head,  have  very 
indifferent  treatment,  inflammatory 
food,  and  frequently  an  unexpected 
and  lamentable  conclusion. 

The  last  time  I  saw  poor  Stefano's 
face,  he  was  sealing  me  up  in  a 
blank  cover.  Next  morning  there 
was  a  crimson  pool  at  the  door,  when 
a  servant  passed  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  it  was  found  that  the  maes- 
tro had  cut  his  throat ! 

This  added  a  tragical  interest  to 
my  debut,  I  was  sent  to  Giulia.  When 
she  took  me  out  of  the  cover,  I 
looked  up  into  her  face;  she  was 
looking  very  handsome;  her  hands 
were  cold  as  they  clasped  me;  she 
laid  me  on  the  music-desk  and  turned 
me  over;  she  hummed  a  bar  or 
two,  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Virgin, 
and  attempted  my  allegro.  How  I 
gloried  in  my  own  difficulties  !— she 
could  hardly  read  me  properly,  for 
Giulia  was  only  gifted  with  a  glori- 
ous organ  and  a  subtle  ear.  She 
had  not  the  pure  ore  of  genius,  which 
combines  science  and  poetry  ;  her 
physical  splendour  was  unequalled 
in  Europe,  but  she  had  not  one 
spark  of  devotional  feeling  in  her 
whole  being.  She  turned  me  over 
and  over,  but  into  my  heart  she 
could  not  make  her  way.  At  last 
she  tossed  me  aside  and  carolled 
away  at  Rode*s  air  —  a  trumpery 
twaddle,  in  my  opinion.    A  foolisn 
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fellow  he  is,  too.  He  is  so  vain  of 
having  been  Sontag*8  pet ;  but  he  is 
as  noisy  and  as  empty  as  a  drum, 
and  I  wonder  how  he  has  made  his 
way  so  well  in  the  world. 

The  evening  after  my  arrival 
Giulia  invited  some  friends  to  sup- 
per. It  was  after  the  opera,  and  I 
still  lay  unnoticed  on  the  spot  where 
she  had  thrown  me  down  m  despair 
in  the  morning.  I  listened  with 
some  anxiety  to  the  conversation  of 
those  around  me.  My  ambitious 
hopes  urged  me  to  wish  for  a  suc- 
cessful dibui.  I  trembled  lest  I 
should  be  misrepresented  on  my  en- 
trance into  life,  and  I  feared,  above 
all  things,  being  first  interpreted  by 
Giulia.  I  knew  that  she  would  drag 
me  down  to  her  own  level ;  and  thus, 
defenceless,  passive,  and  hopeless  I 
la^,  my  leaves  trembling  in  the  soft 
wind  that  floated  through  the  open 
window  overlooking  the  Lung*  Amo 
of  Florence. 

They  were  very  merry,  those  ac- 
tors and  actresses.  The  glitter  of  their 
professional  life  follows  them  every 
where.  Once  on  the  high  road  to  fame 
— a  way  strewn  with  gold  and  flow- 
ers— how  light  and  intoxicating  be- 
comes the  atmosphere  that  surrounds 
the  successful  singer!  They  have 
all  the  love — the  composer  all  the 
labour.  Poor  Stefano,  how  have 
thy  blood  and  thy  tears  rested  heavy 
on  my  spirit,  when  I  have  sailed 
forth  triumphant  on  the  air  that  beat 
and  fluttered  with  the  raving  ap- 
plauses of  hundreds  and  hundreds! 
At  such  times  I  feel  that  I  am  the 
proud  offspring  of  an  inspired  father; 
and  I  glory  in  the  tears  that  I  have 
wrung  from  radiant  eyes,  believing 
such  to  be  the  best  peace-oflering 
to  an  unavenged  and  complaining 
shade. 

In  the  meantime  Giulia  sang,  and 
laughed,  and  coquetted ;  and  at  last 
she  spoke  of  my  arrival  and  previous 
melancholy  history.  She  put  on  a 
pretty  air  of  sentiment,  and  even 
wiped  her  eyes  when  she  mentioned 
Stefano*s  name.  She  laid  me  in  the 
handa  of  the  buffo  singer ;  and  he, 
putting  on  his  most  admired  Lepo- 
rello  grimace,  chanted  forth  my  nrst 
bar  in  a  style  that  almost  made  me 
laugh  at  myself. 

lirutta  (issail  questa  romanza  mi 
parcy  said  the  tenor,  still  engaged 
with  the  eatables. 


SenH  un  po!  said  Giulia;  and 
she  sang  a  most  indecent  caricature 
of  my  finale,  bearing  false  witness  to 
every  cadence  and  every  measure. 

How  I  was  banged  about  that 
night !  No  song  of  my  rank  ever 
suffered  so  much  from  the  calumny 
of  human  beings ;  yet  I  felt  proudly 
conscious  that  I  was  misunderstood — 
that  I  was  a  stranger  of  an  illus- 
trious birth,  thrown  by  an  evil 
charm  amid  a  class  incapable  of  com- 
prehending my  elevation  and  dig- 
nity ;  and,  like  an  unrecognised, 
prince,  I  resolved  to  bide  my  time, 
and  trust  to  the  all-pervading  power 
of  truth  to  place  me  in  my  right 
position  in  the  world.  The  gay 
Giulia  finished  me  with  an  exag- 
gerated flourish,  then  rolled  me 
up  and  tossed  me  up  to  the  ceil- 
ing, from  whence  I  lell  at  the  foot 
of  a  silent  and  thoughtful -look- 
ing young  man.  He  picked  me  up, 
looked  me  through,  and  put  me  in 
his  pocket.  Soon  after  he  took  me 
home.  I  found  myself  in  a  small 
lodging  in  a  street  of  Florence.  The' 
mean  room  contained  only  a  bed,  a 
chair,  and  a  table ;  a  violin  case  lay 
on  the  latter,  some  rosin  and  nmsic- 
paper  beside  it.  This  young  fellow, 
Spiridion  Balbi,  I  found  was  of  Gree^ 
and  Venetian  combination,  by  means 
of  an  Ionian  mother  and  an  Italian 
father.  He  had  left  the  island  where 
he  was  bom  at  an  early  age,  and 
had  become  a  violinist  of  some  note 
in  Italy.  He  was  playing  in  the 
orchestra  of  the  Pergola  at  the  time 
that  I  first  saw  him.  He  took  out 
his  violin,  and  swept  over  some 
chords  in  a  masterly  manner.  Ah ! 
what  a  flood  of  rich  and  exquisite 
sounds  I  He  opened  me  up,  and, 
for  the  first  time,  I  felt  my  every 
fibre  vibrate  and  live  in  his  hands. 
I  felt  my  latent  powers  distend  and 
swell  into  majesty,  and  my  might 
extend  through  the  airy  empire  of 
sound.  Joy  I  glory  I  and  honour  to 
thee,  Spiro  mio  I  for  that  first  inter- 
pretation of  me  to  myself.  I  felt  then 
that  I  stood  alone,  the  loveliest  har- 
mony ever  created !  I  only  wanted 
my  words ;  but  who  could  have 
missed  them,  really,  amid  the  pas- 
sionate weeping  and  wailing  of  that 
marvellous  catgut  ?  The  violin  had 
all  the  ecstasy  of  the  human  voice  in 
Spiro^s  hands.  He  sang,  he  spoke, 
he  cried,  he  shrieked,  he  laughed  by 
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turns,,  on  the  strings  of  that  magical 
instrument.  He  ^ayed  me  through 
three  times  that  night.  I  admired 
myself  more  and  more.  I  became 
insatiable,  as  a  young  beauty  for 
many  mirrors  to  reflect  her  charms. 
At  last  the  violin  was  laid  down, 
and  a  female  step  was  heard  at  the 
door. 

P08SO  entrarey  said  the  voice  of  a 
girl.  And  Spiro  replied  by  opening 
the  door :  and  I  saw  a  young,  slight 
figure  enter.  I  had  never,  I  thought, 
seen  beauty  before.  Giulia  appeared 
coarse  beside  the  heavenly  outline  of 
Xanthi.  Her  hair  was  bound  round 
her  head  like  a  golden  glory;  her 
eyes  were  blue;  her  face  ana  brow 
white,  as  if  her  life  had  been  passed  in 
seclusion  even  from  the  warm  glances 
of  the  sun ;  and  there  was  a  languid 
and  careless  grace  about  every  move- 
ment, that  might  have  suited  a  sul* 
tana  in  the  prime  of  her  days. 

Signor^  she  said,  respectfully, 
la  cena  h  preparata, 

BeUUsima  verrb  I  ma  pria,  ascolH 
unpoi 

The  girl  seated  herself  and  list- 
ened. She  hid  her  face  in  her  handsy 
and  my  voice  rose  up.  Tears  forced 
themselves  into  the  great  eyes  of 
Xanthi,  so  touching  was  the  tale 
that  I  told  of  injured  love  and  dying 
reproach.  That  room  for  me  was 
transformed  into  an  enchanted  palace. 
J  glorified  the  air  with  my  breath, 
and  sighed  out  my  soul  in  a  word- 
less song  of  rapturous  perfection. 

*  Oh  I*  cried  Xanthi,  *  to  sing  that 
and  die,  signor !' 

*Live  to  sing  it,  rather,'  said  Spiro. 
'I  shall  never  sing  it,*  said  the 
girl,  sadly. 

*  If  you  could  I  When  you  can,  you 
will  be  the  greatest  singer  in  Europe/ 
said  Spiro* 

^Ahr  sighed  Xanthi,  *how  does 
the  SignOra  Giulia  sing  it,  pray  ?' 

*  Very  like  the  cat,*  replied  Spiro. 
Ah^   me  ne  godol  cried  Xanthi, 

suddenly.  And  she  took  me  up  to 
muse  over  me  for  a  few  moments, 
while  Spiro  played  a  strain  of  en- 
chanting beauty ;  and  I  began  to  feel 
myself  in  the  good  society  of  such 
airs  as  Adelaide^  Non  piu  di  fior^ 
Perfida  Chru  It  was  with  the 
first  of  these  that  I  have  always 
maintained  the  strictest  friendship^ 
Long  may  that  dear  and  esteemed 
harmony  hold  her  place  and  rank  in 


Fischek's  throat;  and  may  no  up* 
.start  standard-bearers  supersede  her 
claims  to  notice  and  respect.  We 
old  songs  have  a  great  deal  to  put 
up  with  from  the  rising  generation 
of  songlets,  ariettas,  and  above  dl, 
that  impertinent  sutler's  girl,  the 
Figlifi,  as  she  is  familiarly  called. 
On  this  subject  I  cannot  contain  my 
indignation.  That  snob,  Ciascun  la 
dice^  holds  his  head  very  high ;  but 
let  him  tremble.  I  heard  him  on  the 
Pan'iB  pipe  last  Thursday  morning; 
and  our  butcher's  boy  thinks  nothing 
of  whistling  him  on  the  area  steps  t 

I  have  not  always  dwelt  *  in  mar- 
ble halls.'  I  have  followed  on  the 
steps  of  adversity  and  ruin.  I  would 
not  wish  only  to  tickle  the  ears  of 
rich  fools  and  the  outer  skin  of  gay 
hearts.  My  desire  for  public  life 
remained  for  many  months  un- 
gratified.  My  first  professor  re- 
vealed me  to  no  one.  He  was  a 
strange,  vain,  idle,  fantastic  wretch, 
that  Spiro  Balbi.  I  am  sure  the  an- 
cient secret  of  the  Greek  fire  lay  in 
his  veins.  He  lived  in  a  world  of 
wonderful  fancies ;  his  plans  were  to 
regenerate  the  world  by  means  of 
music — to  organise  a  Greek  republic 
with  a  senate  of  fine  tenors,  and  a 
choir  of  good  basses  for  church  mat- 
ters. In  the  meantime  he  entered 
into  an  Italian  conspiracy,  pour  pas^ 
ser  le  temps.  It  was  in  the  Austrian 
States  that  he  made  his  d^hvt  as  an 
agitator.  He,  and  two  dozen  other 
poor  boys,  after  exciting  their  pa- 
triotic feelings  to  madness  by  noisy 
singing  and  rabid  speeches,  commit- 
ted some  excess  at  the  Opera  House, 
and  they  were  lodged  in  gaol  that 
night.  The  only  things  that  Spiro 
contrived  to  take  with  him  were  a 
flute  and  myself! 

And  he  played  in  his  dungeon.  I 
floated  through  the  dark,  dank  air, 
and  I  was  happy  in  my  own  exist- 
ence— as  happy  that  night,  and  hap- 
r'er,  than  the  brilliant  evening  that 
revelled  beneath  the  gilded  ceilings 
of  the  Tuileries,  and  Belgiojozo  pro- 
nounced me  worthy  of  my  fame. 
Spiro  was  sent  to  a  fortress  I  Bah  \ 
the  emperor  could  not  put  me  under 
lock  and  key.  ^  I  am  like  the  -nir,  a 
*  chartered  libertine;'  and  a  glorious 
life  of  ubiquity  has  mine  been  since 
then.  I  am  here !  I  am  there !  I 
am  everywhere  I     My  being  extends 
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from  Calcutta  to  Paris.  At  the  same 
instant  of  time  I  live  fifty  times. 
Swifter  than  the  Tempest^s  Ariel  I 
fly  round  the  earth  more  nimbly 
than  thought.  Once  created,  my  ex- 
istence is  of  indefinite  length.  For- 
getfulness  is  my  only  dread.  I  trem- 
ble lest  I  should  go  out  of  print, — 
then,  I  imagine,  the  suiferings  of  a  song 
must  be  indeed  dreadful.  A  silent 
shade  longing  in  vain  to  unburden 
its  sorrows,  and  hovering  round  the 
spot  of  its  past  pleasures,  is  the  only 
thing  to  which  I  can  compare  the 
state  of  a  musical  phantom.  I  shall 
never  forget  what  I  felt  at  hearing 
an  interesting  little  old  Scotch  bal- 
lad tell  the  story  of  its  restoration 
from  a  long  trance — a  crotchety  lit- 
tle old  thing  it  was,  too,  but  an  air 
full  of  character  and  feeling.  He 
had  been  born  before  the  battle  of 
Bannockbum,  and  had  felt  himself 
dying  by  degrees,  until  he  only  lay 
asleep  in  the  mind  and  half  effaced 
from  the  memory  of  an  old  nurse. 
Mercifully  she  hummed  him  to  a 
sick  child  one  day ;  the  lady  of  the 
house  overheard  her,  rescued  my 
poor  friend  from  oblivion,  and,  with 
the  cordial  of  a  good  accompaniment, 
he  is  now  going  about  the  world  as 
active  as  ever  he  was.  I  remember, 
too,  I  was  at  the  Ancient  Concerts 
the  night  that  Prince  Albert  caused 
the  unlooked-for  resurrection  of  that 
glorious  old  warrior.  Chanson  de 
Roland,  He  had  been  almost  in  a 
dying  state  for  several  hundred  years. 
He  who  had  been  borne  on  the 
breath  of  Taille-fer,  he  who  had 
been  chanted  by  the  Normans  of  the 
Conqueror,  lay  silent  and  neglected 
in  some  dark  hole  for  centuries  of 
suffering  I  Imagine,  I  beseech  you, 
what  his  feelings  inust  have  been  to 
find  himself  in  Mario's  throat,  flung 
out  into  the  nineteenth  century,  in 
the  very  teeth  of  such  fops  as  *  Voi 
che  sapetfi^  Quel  bricconcel  Amore, 
and  so  on.  It  was  a  night  of  triumph 
such  as  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  any 
song! 

I  reouiined  in  perfect  seclusion 
with  my  master.  It  was  only  at 
night  tnat  I  came  forth,  to  wander 
awhile  about  his  dungeon  and  hover 
round  the  bars  of  his  prison  window, 
yet  there  I  felt  the  mission  of  music 
was  indeed  gloriously  fulfilled.  I  was 
the  spirit  of  love  and  hope,  that 
fluttered  above  a  worn  and  weary 


head,  to  anoint  it  with  the  dews  of 
fresh  enjoyment,  and  strengthen  it 
to  bear  the  wrongs  and  cruelty  of 
man. 

But  Spiro  sickened — the  hand 
grew  faint,  and  the  voice  low ;  the 
days  grew  short  and  dim,  and  in  the 
long  nights,  who  crept  to  the  prison 
window  still  to  listen  and  crj|^,  as  if 
her  heart  would  break? — Ldttchen 
was  an  officer's  daughter,  a  girl  of 
fifteen,  with  no  great  looks,  and  a 
tough  voice;  as  unruly  as  a  wild 
horse  on  the  prairie :  but  the  heart  I 
there  lay  her  matchless  power  I 

One  evening  she  came  with  her 
father  into  the  prisoner's  cell,  and, 
with  a  red  face  and  stammering 
tongue,  begged  to  know  the  name 
of  the  air. 

Cos  '^  f  Cos  'b  ?  muttered  poor 
Spiro.  The  girl,  with  difficulty, 
replied  in  my  first  bar.  Ah,  ma 
brava  !  said  the  dying  musician.  He 
took  me  out  and  once  more  he  played 
me  through,  but  cried  out, '  Nothing 
for  this  but  the  violin  or  the  voice ; 
and  a  violin  reached  him  next  day, 
and  Lisa  came  once  more  and  sat 
down  to  listen  to  such  a  lesson  as  she 
never  received  before  or  since.  It 
was  a  revelation,  more  than  a  lesson. 
I  remember  that  night  I  felt  much 
solemnised;  I  was  the  last  gasp  of 
the  dying  Spiro ;  all  the  glory  of  his 
race  and  his  lost  land  seemed  to 
lighten  up  his  brow  before  we  parted. 
It  may  be  hard  for  flesh  and  blood 
to  part,  but  the  spirits  of  the  living 
and  the  dead  shall  meet  asain.  But 
for  me,  what  remains  hereafter? 
To  wander  hither  and  thither,  and 
find  no  place  in  the  choirs  of  heaven, 
for  I  have  not  a  tinge  of  sacredness 
in  my  being.  I  am  all  earthly  fire, 
and  must  perish  with  the  things  of 
earth ;  unlike  the  holy  songs,  the 
spiritual  strains  which  have  breathed 
above  the  fires  of  martyrdom,  I  may 
not  hope  to  unite  myseli  to  the  eternal 
melodies  of  heaven.  Oh,  that  I  were 
Mozart's  Agnus  Dei!  oh,  that  I 
breathed  the  words  of  ineffable  sweet- 
ness and  the  harmony  that  is  a  fore- 
taste of  the  peace  beyond  all  under- 
standing! 

I  remained  at  my  master's  pillow 
till  he  died.  It  was  a  sad  and  Jarful 
separation — the  thoughts  of  the  mind 
and  the  departing  soul.  My  image 
became  overclouded,  my  voice  rung 
faint  in  his  ears,  and  at  last  I  lay 
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again  alone  and  cold  on  my  crumpled 
sheet  of  paper. 

Lisa  took  me  to  herself.  I  was 
put  into  a  drawer,  and  time  passed 
on.  I  became  impatient  of  my  long 
seclusion,  and  was  truly  glad  to  find 
myself  packed  up  to  go  to  Vienna. 
Lisa  was  to  study  as  a  music- teacher, 
not  for  the  stage,  she  said ;  but  there 
is  no  believing  the  sincerity  of  a 
woman*s  intentions  when  under  or- 
chestral influence. 

It  was  strange  that  Lisa  never  took 
me  to  her  class ;  she  kept  me  under 
lock  and  key,  and  I  onlv  had  ex- 
ercise at  night,  when  other  things 
were  done  :  then  Lisa  took  me  from 
my  cell  to  sing  me  and  cry  over  me, 
and  despair  over  my  difficulties. 

No  one  knows  what  a  life  I  led 
then, — banged  about,  transposed  into 
a  key  below  my  taste,  maimed,  mur- 
dered, suffocated,  brought  to  life 
again  :  no  one  can  tell  what  racking 
tortures  I  suffered.  Oh,  Stefanot 
Spiro !  did  you  hear  my  cries  in  the 
invisible  world  where  ye  dwelt  ? —  I, 
your  child,  your  beloved,  thus  ill- 
used  and  deprived  of  the  glory  that 
was  my  due  from  my  birth. 

Lisa  was  a  very  persevering  girl ; 
she  had  a  heart,  but  it  was  a  German 
heart,  and  that  did  not  quite  suit 
me  as  an  Italian  bom  and  bred. 
She  ploughed  me  up  fearfully,  and 
there  was  none  of  the  vindictive  grace 
of  an  ancient  Fury  in  the  turn  she 
gave  to  my  final  measures.  I  re- 
mained  onlv  a  half-disclosed  mystery 
to  her.  What  was  to  become  of  me  ? 
I  should,  perhaps,  be  brought  out  at 
the  Mannheim  Opera  House,  and 
find  myself  degraded  and  lost  for 
ever  to  all  hope  of  success.  In  the 
meantime,  Lisa  laboured  ten  hours 
a-day,  with  a  voice  as  tough  as  shoe- 
leather,  and  hoarse  and  uncertain; 
but  on  she  went,  as  dogged  in  her 
obstinate  industry  as  if  she  were  doing 
something  wrong:  in  which  case 
people  always  are  obstinate,  I  have 
observed,  especially  the  women. 
Well,  time  and  practice  do  wonders, 
and  Lisa  determined  to  go  to  England 
and  try  her  fortune;  and  I  was  to  go 
to  England  —  to  London  —  the  pro- 
mised land  of  needy  genius,  where 
princely  pay  is  offered  for  what  most 
of  them,  honest  people,  don't  under- 
stand. But,  no,  let  me  be  fair ;  I  am 
now  indulging  in  the  clap-trap  of 
Italians  and  such  'Children  of  the 


Sun,*  and  the  stage !  I  will  tell  the 
truth.  Of  all  poetry,  give  me  the 
poetry  of  an  English  heart.  Foetry, 
not  selfish  passion  usurping  tne 
name.  Give  me  the  refined  intel- 
lectual love  of  idealised  nature,  which 
has  dictated  the  chaste  gaiety  of  Mil- 
ton's Allegro,  and  the  healthy,  whole- 
some loveliness,  that  shines  on  the 
face  of  the  poethood  of  Britain. 
Honour  to  thee,  little,  chill,  north- 
western isle  I  Set  in  the  grey  waters 
of  a  disagreeable  channel,  thou  art 
the  home  of  holy  and  homely  affec- 
tions. I  have  felt  humbled  to  the 
dust  before  an  English  ballad,  ridi- 
culous enough,  too;  but  it  was  so 
good  a  creature,  breathing  of  simple, 
pure  affections,  and  all  that  language 
of  the  heart  which  touches  in  prose 
or  poetry.  The  poetry  of  common 
life;  there  the  British  bards  and 
singers  reign,  indeed,  alone ! 

We  came  to  England ;  it  was  the 
beginning  of  the  season :  May  was 
shewing  her  dear,  smiling  face,  over 
the  very  chimney-pots  of  the  great 
city.  And  that  great  city !  the  an- 
nual fever  was  beginning  to  throb  in 
her  veins,  and  the  Opera  House  was 
open,  and  concerts  were  ringing 
through  the  Hanover  Square  B(K>ms 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  and  my 
poor  Lisa  wanted  to  sing  at  *the 
Ancients.'  Alas !  I  feared  that  Ma- 
dame Yestris  would  have  been  as 
likely  to  perform  some  Olympic 
espikglerie  on  that  platform,  as  my 
poor  Lisa  to  bring  me  before  an  ad- 
miring public.  She  had  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  elite  of  the  musi- 
cal world  of  London;  and  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  Lord  Gorehampton 
she  was  expressly  commended  by  her 
ci'devant  master  at  Vienna.  The 
nobleman  asked  a  few  select  friends 
to  dinner,  and  Lisa  was  to  be  trotted 
out  in  the  evening,  and  her  merits  to 
be  decided  on.  Poor  girl !  she  took 
me  from  my  portfolio,  and  sang  me 
through  six  times  belore  breakfast. 
It  was  a  fearful  ordeal  that  she  had 
to  go  through.  She  went  at  ten,  as 
she  was  ordered  to  do,  and  found 
Lady  Gorehampton,  who  was  slightly 
deaf,  asleep  on  a  sofa.  A  page 
wakened  her,  and  she  begged  Lisa  to 
take  a  seat,  and  then  looted  through 
her  portfolio.  I  was  looked  at,  and 
passed  over,  and  at  last  the  gentle- 
men entered.  The  party  consisted 
of  Lord  Gorehampton,  a  nobleman 
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of  well-known  musical  enthusiasm. 
He  had  written  sixteen  MS.  operas, 
and  several  things  which  he  called 
airs  of  his  own.  It  was  giving  him- 
self very  ^reat  airs  to  call  them  so. 
He  had  kmdly  patronised  Pasta,  and 
had  done  a  great  deal  for  Catalani ; 
-the  Philharmonic  would  have  been 
at  zero  without  him,  and  the  Ancients 
.looked  to  him  as  a  tower  of  sti'engtb. 
He  sat  in  an  arm-chair,  with  his 
eyes  on  the  ceiling,  looking  fiddles 
and  kettle-drums  at  every  body, 
beating  time  on  his  snuif-box  to  a 
march  played  by  his  lady  from  his 
own  opera  of  Eanwndo  Ironsides,  an 
Anglo-Saxon  spectacle  with  British 
music 
The  next  distinguished  personage 

was  the  Hon.  Harry ,  an  agittg 

tenor,  full  of  airs  (not  of  music 
though),  with  a  much  finer  manner 
than  he  had  a  voice,  and  looks  more 
saucy  than  supercilious.  He  had 
been  the  '  tame  man  *  of  fashionable 
singers  for  many  a  long  year,  and  he 
had  been  the  Rubini  of  his  own  set 
until  he  far  surpassed  the  great  tenore 
in  consequential  capers.  There  was, 
besides,  a  spiteful  middle-aged  bass, 
a  Mr.  Melville,  and  an  old  gentleman 
.whom  every  one  declared  to  be  a 

Eerson  of  exquisite  taste — for  nothing, 
owever,  but  his  dinners,  that  I  could 
see  or  discover.  This  was  the  party, 
with  the  addition  of  one  more  gen- 
tleman, who  arrived  late. 
I  was  looked  through. 
Stefano !  Ah,  turn  lo  conosco  I 
murmured  Lord  Gorehampton.  He 
spoke  Italian  on  high  days  and  holy- 
days.  He  begged  to  be  spared  the 
infliction  of  any  obscure  music,  and 
invited  Lisa  to  try  her  mettle  on  an 
aria  for  William  the  Conqueror  in 
the  grand  opera  of  The  Norman  Con- 
quest, written  by  himself.  He  kindly 
sat  down  to  accompany,  and  I  listened 
to  a  performance  of  loathsome  length. 
Such  an  indecent  clattering  of  ivory 
I  never  before  gave  ear  to.  It  was 
a  mixture  of  Balfe  and  Bunn,  and  a 
delicious  dash  of  Donizetti*s  dregs. 
Shade  of  Orpheus  I  had  you  only 
heard  the  imbecile  pomp  of  the  con- 
clusion, you  would  have  dashed  your 
S olden  lyre  from  the  seventh  heavens 
own  on  the  nodding  head  of  his 
lordship  of  Gorehampton,  and  have 
silenced  him  thus  for  ever  I 

He  was  just  finishing  his  air  on 
the  unuaual  word  in  an  Italian  song, 


Felicity,  felicitd!  when  the  door 
opened  and  a  gentleman  entered,  and 
approached  the  piano. 

*  Ah,  there  you  are  I  Good  night, 
Vane.  Pm  busy,  you  see,  as  usual. 
Just  listen  to  this  idea  of  a  Norman- 
Gothic  cadence,*  and  my  lord  plunged 
both  his  hands  into  a  flat  ninth, 
and  then  danced  up  and  down  like  a 
cat's  fugue  for  few  minutes,  then  he 
stopped  and  looked  up. 

*  It's  more  Danish,  do  you  know, 
I  think,*  said  Lord  Vane,  quite 
gravely. 

*0h,  my  dear  fellow,  excuse  me 
there  !*  cried  the  performer.  '  This 
is  Gubba  the  Dane's  flourish,  yoa 
knpw,  in  The  Herdsman^s  Cake* 

*Ah,  yes!'  said  Vane,  with  an 
assumption  of  interest,  the  rogue. 
'  By  the  bye,  when  is  your  King 
Alfred  to  appear?  Cant  you  get 
some  of  the  airs  sung  at  'the  An- 
cients ?' ' 

'  Why,  no,'  said  Lord  Gorehamp- 
ton. '  You  see  they  won't  sing 
things  there  till  one  is  dead.  It  is  a 
great  bore  that  one  must  die  first 
one's  self.    Isn't  it,  now  ?' 

*A  shameful  regulation!'  said 
Yane;  and,  to  conceal  a  smile,  he 
began  to  examine  me.  I  saw  his 
noble  and  intelligent  face,  and  longed 
to  be  introduced  to  his  notice  and 
love.  He  soon  became  absorbed  in 
me.  He  put  me  on  the  music-desk. 
'  You  will  sing  this  for  me,'  he  said, 
to  the  trembling  Lisa. 

She  sat  down,  and,  with  a  voice 
veiled  with  fear  of  failure,  she  breathed 
me  forth.  I  only  half  existed  oh 
paper,  it  was  while  floating  through 
space  that  I  truly  lived  and  felt  the 
joy  and  glory  of  life.  I  passed 
through  those  mirrored  and  gilded 
chambers,  and  felt  that  splendour 
added  no  ray  to  my  own  brightness. 
Better  to  rise  up  beneath  the  humble 
roof  of  a  cabin  encircled  by  loving 
hearts  and  longing  ears,  than  under 
the  cold  gilding  of  a  palace  with  a 
fool  on  the  music-stool.  Lisa  could 
not  give  me  my  full  honours,  but 
she  was  true  and  good  as  far  as  she 
went.  She  had  the  artistic  heart  of 
a  faithful  disciple,  and  she  interpreted 
clearly  the  outline  of  my  intentions. 
Yane  listened  attentively,  and  soon 
after  went  away.  The  evening  con- 
cluded with  another  selection  of  aira 
from  Gubba's  ripertoire,  and  then 
we  went  home;  —  home  to  dreary 
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lodgings,  sach  as  foreign  song-birds 
mast  have  for  their  cage  ia  London. 
And  the  prospects  of  Lisa  darkened 
daily;  she  put  me  away  from  her 
sight,  and  it  was  only  by  a  chance 
opening  of  my  portfolio  that  I  over- 
heard toe  following  dialogue  between 
Lisa  and  an  old  frien^  a  dancer, 
whom  she  had  known  at  Vienna : — 

*  Ah,  yes,  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  be 
a  prima  donna !  Fancy  Giulia  getting 
her  two  and  three  hundred  a-night, 
while  we  have  to  starve  and  dance 
for  twenty/  So  sighed  Mademoiselle 
Carlotta,  in  a  pink  gingham,  and 
white  satin  shoes  with  orange  bind- 
ings. *  And  she  is  such  a  vain  wretch, 
and  so  shabby  to  the  chorus !  Fan  :y 
her  poor  women,  who  attend  her  in 
all  her  deaths  and  faints,  not  to  speak 
of  other  things,  never  get  a  farthing 
from  her.  And  she  never  pays  her 
Medea  and  IN'orma  brats ;  not  a  bit, 
poor  things !  Besides,  she  is  a  pest 
to  the  prompter,  and  a  disgrace  to 
the  profession.  Ah,  well,  it*s  a  fine 
thing  to  be  a  prima  donna !  But  I 
don*t  want  to  have  diamond  shoe- 
ties  at  the  expense  of  my  peace  of 
mind.  I  could  not  do  the  pirouette 
with  any  weight  on  my  conscience.' 

*  Lord  Vane  admires  her,  does  he 
not?' 

'  Oh,  that  is  an  old  story !  Oh, 
yes,  I  dare  say.  Who  does  not  od- 
mire  her  ?  But  I  am  sure  he  cannot 
esteem  her;  and  what  is  love  without 
respect?'  said  Carlotta,  with  much 
dignity.  'However,  she  expects  to 
be  a  viscountess  some  fine  day.  Fe- 
dremo  noi  aUri, 

That  evening  Lisa  sat  alone,  mu- 
sing over  the  past  and  the  gloomy 
present.  She  heard  voices  on  the 
stair,  and  her  landlady  entered.  She 
said  that  there  was  a  lady  below 
asking,  she  supposed,  for  lodgings, 
but  that  she  could  not  comprehend 
her;  and  she  begged  Lisa  to  come 
and  help  her,  for  Lisa  spoke  a  little 
Euj^lish.  A  stranger  stood  on  the 
stair ;  she  wished  for  lodgings ;  she 
had  just  come  from  abroad,  and  was 
anxious,  if  possible,  to  procure  them 
that  night.  She  was  established  ac- 
cordingly in  a  room  next  Lisa's.  She 
went  to  bed  early,  and  Lisa  saw  no 
more  of  her  that  night. 

It  was  about  noon  next  day  that 
a  note  reached  Lisa.  It  was  an  offer 
to  her  to  sing,  at  the  Ancient  Con- 
cert of  the  foliowing  Wednesday,  the 


piece  performed  at  Lord  Grorebamp* 
ton's.  Lisa  almost  fell  on  her  knees 
with  gratitude,  and  accepted  the  en- 
gagement without  delay.  Then,  poor 
girl,  she  hurried  out  to  buy  gloves, 
a  wreath,  and  a  pair  of  new  shoes, 
and  I  was  left  alone. 

'  Ho,  hoi'  I  thought, '  now  my  time 
is  come.  I  feel  frightened  rather. 
Ahem  I  I  wonder  how  I  shall  sound.* 
Lisa  came  home  heated,  feverish,  and 
penniless,  for  she  had  been  more 
extravagant  than  seconda  donnas 
should  be ;  and  it  was  with  a  very 
uncertain  voice  that  she  sang  me 
through,  or  rather,  she  had  only 
begun  to  sing,  when  the  door  was 
suddenlv  opened  and  the  stranger 
stood  there.  She  sprang  forward 
and  listened. 

Cania  pyre !  she  cried ;  and  then 
she  leant  over  the  piano,  and  tears 
fell  over  her  face.  Lisa  finished  and 
rose,  and  the  stranger  approached  the 
piano,  seized  me,  and  kissed  me  with 
tears  of  joy. 

Ti  ritrovo  ancor!  and  then  she 
paused.  She  laid  her  hand  on  the 
chords :  lii^e  a  prophetess  preparing 
to  declare  her  awful  mission  she  stood. 
Lo !  what  sound  of  unearthly  sweet* 
ness  invested  itself  in  my  form!  a 
meaning,  new  and  unexpected,  dawned 
on  Lisa's  mind.  I  rose  with  an  unap- 
proachable glory  on  the  ear  and  heart 
of  the  sole  listener.  She  could  have 
fallen  down  on  her  face  before  the 
form  of  the  Greek,  for  it  was  she  I 
Xanthi,  the  long- remembered,  the 
adored  of  Spiro,  the  Ionian  girl  I  had 
seen  years  before  at  Florence,  and  / 
had  dwelt  in  her  heart  ever  since. 
We  met  like  long-parted  lovers,  and 
I  trembled  beneath  the  joy  of  a  full 
interpretation  by  a  voice  and  genius 
of  matchless  power.  I  had  at  last 
met  with  my  equal ;  I  was  fitly  mated 
at  last.    Ah  I .  were  we  now  to  part  ? 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  rehearsal 
at  length,  and  I  trembled  for  my 
fate,  roor  Lisa,  I  did  thee  injustice  I 
At  eleven  o'clock  she  came  and  took 
me  up,  looked  at  me  once  with  tears, 
and  then  walked  to  the  door  of  the 
next  room. 

'  I  am  ill  I'  she  said : '  you,  signora, 
are  the  most  fit  to  take  my  place. 
See,  take  my  music ;  my  name,  too ; 
and,  as  Lisa,  sing  this  divine  song 
better  than  poor  Lisa  herself  ever 
will !' 

Joy  t  joy !  I  entered  the  concert- 
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room  in  Xanthrs  hand.  That  grave 
audience  of  dowagers  and  directors 
was  delighted  out  of  its  propriety. 
But  who  shall  recount  the  surpassing 

f  lories  of  the  Wednesday  night,  when 
was  encored  hy  the  queen,  and 
lauded  by  the  bishops  present,  and 
when  a  venerable  countess  was  re- 
moved in  fits  to  the  tea-room,  and 
Field-marshal  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton said  ^  Good  !*  twice,  and  when  the 
Morning  Post  screamed  itself  hoarse 
with  admiration  next  day?  But  I 
am  becoming  quite  too  confidential. 

One  paragraph  more.  Xanthi 
made  her  appearance  at  the  Opera 
House,  Giulia  took  the  jaundice,  and 
Lord  Yane  took  his  leave  of  a  ter- 
magant whom  he  had  never  loved. 


The  tide  of  fashion  left  Giulia  stranded 
on  the  shore  where  she  had  ruled  the 
waves,  like  Britannia,  for  some  sixteen 
years. 

*  I  could  poison,  kill,  bum,  mangle 
the  wretched  woman  !*  said  Giulia  to 
her  favourite  tire-woman,  as  she  sat 
glaring  over  the  last  tirade  of  praise. 
^And  what  is  this  monstrous  song 
that  she  sings  fifteen  times  every 
night  ?  It  makes  me  sick  and  funt 
to  hear  of  such  sinfulness.  Fm  sure 
it*8  ugly.  Tell  Costa  he  must  get  it 
for  me  without  delay.' 

Costa  obeyed;  the  original  sheet 
was  procured ;  again  I  met  the  prima 
donna's  eyes,  and  she  read  on  my 
brow,  Addioy  Giulia  ! 
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WHETHER  I  was  bom  a  schemer,  or 
nursed  into  a  schemer,  or  schooled 
into  a  schemer,  or  whether  I  have 
contracted  a  bad  habit  of  speculation, 
I  do  not  know.  Something,  perhaps, 
of  each.  Sure  I  am,  however,  that 
if  that  blank  sheet  of  paper  which, 
according  to  Locke,  is  to  be  found 
folded  up  in  our  crania  at  birth  could 
have  been  submitted  to  examination, 
it  would  have  been  found,  in  some 
way  or  other,  prepared  to  receive 
those  irregular  and  fantastic  tracings 
which  an  inventive  fancy  never  fails 
to  pencil  upon  it.  Indeed,  I  am 
quite  sure  tnat  it  must  have  been 
so.  My  father  and  my  grandfather 
before  me  were  schemers  and  po- 
liticians, for  your  politicians  and 
your  schemers  are  generally  made 
up  of  the  same  materials.  They 
were  great  lovers  of  improvement, 
provided  it  were  not  to  be  exercised 
on  their  own  fortunes  or  estates; 
and  I  presume  that  it  was  in  pur- 
suance of  some  scheme  of  philan- 
thropy that  they  squandered  the  one 
and  sold  the  other.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  they  died,  as  their  descendant 
certainly  will,  and  as  almost  ail 
schemers  must  make  up  their  minds 
to  do — poor.  As  they  had  fair  op- 
portunities of  growing  rich,  and  were 
not,  that  I  am  aware  of,  addicted  to 
intemperanoe,  or  such-like  bad  prac- 


tices, the  natural  inference  is,  that 
they  were  more  taken  up  with  other 
men's  affairs  than  with  their  own, 
and  that  my  scheming  propensities 
are  hereditary. 

But  my  nursing  and  early  training 
were  also  favourable  to  the  develope- 
ment  of  these  propensities.  I  suf- 
fered a  very  early  loss  of  that  parent 
whom,  as  a  child,  I  could  least  spare, 
and  who  would,  doubtless,  have  ex- 
ercised (for  she  had  the  reputation 
of  being  a  very  sensible  woman)  an 
important  influence  on  the  develope- 
ment  of  my  character.  As  I  was  an 
only  child,  it  happened  that  I  was 
taken  to  live  with  my  aged  grand- 
father and  grandmother,  in  a  large 
solitary  house,  where,  not  having 
any  playmates  of  my  own  age,  I  was 
le^  much  to  myself,  and,  by  some 
strange  oversight,  was  put  away  at 
night  in  a  lar^e  lumbering  attic  at 
the  top  of  the  house,  in  the  midst  of 
a  labyrinth  of  deserted  rooms,  the 
only  living  object  there.  Parents, 
let  me  give  you  a  bit  of  advice. 
Never  abandon  a  child  of  quick  parts 
and  delicate  health  to  solitude.  None 
but  a  child,  and  such  a  child,  can 
tell  what  it  is  to  be  alone  at  night. 
Grown-up  men  and  women  may 
talk  as  they  please  of  the  jMings 
of  lovers,  and  the  fears  and  anxieties 
of  parents,  but  let  them  trust  one 
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who,  being  now  a  middle-aged  man, 
can  scarcely  have  escaped  the  first 
class  of  trials,  though  ignorant  of 
the  last,  that  there  is  no  suffering 
comparable  to  the  excited  fears  of 
sickly,  solitary  childhood.     I  may 
have  been  more  timid  and  less  strong 
than  most  children  are,  but  my  suf- 
ferings, had  they  been  diminished 
fourfold,     would    have    been    still 
hard    to    bear.      Even  now,    after 
the  lapse  of  some  thirty  years,  I 
shudder  as  I  think  of  them.    No 
words  can  paint  the  mysterious  ter- 
rors of  that  loud  curfew -bell  boom- 
ing forth  night  after  night  from  its 
great  grey  tower,  during  the  first 
hour  of  what  my  kind  ancestors  on 
the  first  floor  fondly  imagined  to  be 
my  repose,    followed  by  that  still 
more    mysterious  '  silence  audible,* 
fit  companion  of  the  '  darkness  visi- 
ble *  of  my  straggling  chamber ;  nor 
the  painful  tension  of  every  sense 
and  faculty,  reaching  its  climax  in 
the  bright  flashes  of  light  before  the 
eyes,  the  loud  singing  in  the  ears, 
and  the  cold  sweat  bursting  from 
every  pore.    When,  at  length,  my 
excited  imagination  had  succeeded  in 
transferring  the  sound  of  my  own 
breathing  and  the  loud  pulsations  of 
my  own  heart  to  the  breast  of  some 
ruthless  assassin  crouched  under  the 
bed,  I  could  bear  it  no  longer,  but 
would  rush  screaming  from  my  soli- 
tary chamber  through  tortuous  pas- 
sages to  the  head  of  the  staircase, 
whence   I   made   the  whole  house 
ring    with    loud    cries    of   *  Jane  I 
Jane !  Jane  I '    I  had  never  long  to 
wait  for  my  deliverance;    for  the 
kind  soul  would  come  at  the  first 
summons,  lead  me  back  to  my  soli- 
tary chamber,  tuck  me  up,  smooth 
my  pillow,  and  soothe  me  till  I  was 
reEidy  to  fall  asleep,  when  she  would 
quietly  slip  away,  ready  to  repeat 
toe  same  soothing  operation  the  next 
night.      She  was  very  gentle  and 
patient  with  me,  and  never  seemed 
to  think  me  troublesome,  or  spoke 
one  harsh  word  to  me.    I  cannot 
say  that  the  change  from  watching 
to  sleep  was  a  great  gain  to  me.  The 
habit  of  terror  was  too  strong.    My 
fears  merely  took  a  new  direction 
from  the  natural  to  the  supernatural. 
The  terror,  which  had  embodied  itself 
in  a  human  form  under  the  bed,  now 
scared  me  as  a  hideous   phantom, 
ever  ready  to  receive  me  in  its  ac- 


cursed arms  as  I  flew  gaily  down  the 
staircase,  or  bounded  over  the  wall. 
I  have  sometimes  thought  it  in  keep- 
ing with  my  scheming  propensities 
that  my  dreams,  both  in  childhood 
and  manhood,  have  obligingly  con- 
ferred upon  me  the  faculty  of  flying. 
But  to  this  moment  I  cannot  under- 
stand from  what  source  I  drew  those 
defined  forms  of  terror  which  so  per- 
tinaciously insisted  on  receiving  me 
as  I  alighted  on  the  ground.  There 
are  many  mysteries  in  dreams;  I 
must  not,  however,  waste  the  reader's 
time  by  attempting  to  solve  them. 

But  my  nights  were  far  from  beinff 
seasons  of  unmixed  misery.  I  had 
my  intervals  of  enjoyment  when, 
with  my  head  under  the  bed-clothes, 
I  watched  the  brilliant  circles  of 
colours  painted  on  my  retina,  or 
sketched,  in  exactest  miniature,  the 
cathedral,  with  its  towers  and  spire, 
and  fine  old  ¥dndows,  and  the  carved 
work  of  the  choir,  and  even  the 
churchyard,  to  the  minutest  detail 
of  graves  and  tombs.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  or  not  this  faculty  of 
conception  is  rare  with  children:  I 
certainly  possessed  it  in  a  very  re- 
markable degree,  though,  unlike  the 
great  German  poet  Goethe,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  retain  it.  At  long  in- 
tervals only,  and  then  under  great 
excitement,  it  comes  back  again  with 
its  power  much  impaired,  —  as  do 
also  (and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  con- 
fess it)  my  waking  terrors  and  fan- 
tastic dreams. 

It  has  sometimes  struck  me  as  very 
strange  that  my  aged  grandfather 
and  grandmother,  who  were  often 
startled  by  my  midnieht  shrieks,  and 
would  join  me  in  calling  for  assist- 
ance, never  thought  of  giving  me  a 
companion  at  night.  It  certainly 
was  not  from  want  of  kindness,  for 
on  this  score  I  was  very  far  from 
having  any  thing  to  complain  of; 
but  I  suppose  that  the  lapse  of  sixt^ 
years  or  more  had  obliterated  their 
recollections  of  childhood,  and  that 
it  never  occurred  to  them  to  put  an 
end  to  my  solitude. 

I  have  alluded  to  these  passages  of 
my  childish  history  because  I  cannot 
but  attribute  to  this  early  and  re- 
peated excitement  of  that  sentiment 
of  fear,  which  is  ever  so  nearly  allied 
to  the  workings  of  the  fancy,  some 
share  in  making  me  the  schemer  that 
I  am.    Then,  again,  I  was,  even  in 
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the  day-time,  a  pre-eminently  soli- 
tary child,  without  a  soul  of  my  own 
age  to  play  with ;  so  that  I  was 
abandoned  to  the  workings  of  my 
own  mind,  and  thrown  upon  my 
own  feeble  resources,  for  amusement. 
There  was  very  little  conversation  in 
that  house.  Both  master  and  mis- 
tress were  unusually  taciturn,  and 
imposed  the  same  abstinence  from 
speech  upon  me.  Of  a  truth  we 
were  a  very  silent  trio ;  the  old  lady 
puzzling  herself  with  her  household 
accounts  till  the  balance  came  right 
to  the  last  farthing,  and  the  venerable 
(dd  man  in  the  opposite  arm-chair, 
puffing  away  from  his  long  clay  pipe 
with  an  air  of  dignity,  solemnity, 
and  kindness,  which  I  have  never 
since  seen  associated  with  the  use  of 
the  '  nasty  weed,'  and  which  I  have 
never  known  to  be  surpassed,  or 
even  equalled,  by  any  other  human 
being.  This  is  not  the  testimony  of 
a  partial  witness,  for  the  great  artist 
of  his  age  thought  as  I  think.  Day 
after  day,  week  after  week,  month 
after  month,  passed  on  monoto- 
nously, one  week-day  being  the 
counterpart  of  another,  and  one  Sun- 
day equally  like  its  predecessor.  On 
that  cby,  punctual  to  a  minute,  my 
great -uncle  used  to  visit  us,  and  drink 
a  'dish*  of  cofifee,  which  it  was  my 
great  privilege  to  hand  to  him,  as  he 
sat  at  the  bay-window;  I  listening  all 
the  time  with  infinite  respect,  but 
very  imperfect  understanding  of  the 
matter  in  debate,  to  the  creed  of  old 
Whig  and  old  Tory,  of  which  the 
one  round  a  most  temperate  exponent 
in  the  host,  and  the  other  a  some- 
what violent  partisan  in  the  guest. 
I  have  since  heard,  though  I  was 
never  witness  to  it  myself,  that,  on 
the  part  of  the  good  old  Tory  magis- 
trate, the  difference  of  opinion  was 
sometimes  carried  to  the  extent  of 
personal  rudeness.  I  wish  I  had 
time  to  enter  into  a  few  details  re- 
specting these  venerable  old  men,  but 
my  object  is  rather  to  exhibit  my 
own  solitary  infancy  than  to  chroni- 
cle the  sayings  and  doings  of  my 
respected  ancestors. 

During  nearly  the  first  eight  years 
of  my  life  this  solitude  in  the  com- 
pany of  old  age  was  once  exchanged 
for  a  far  less  agreeable  solitude  in  a 
girls'  school,  to  which  I  was  sent,  for 
what  reason  I  don't  know ;  and  I 
only  recollect,  at   this  distance  of 


time,  that  the  girls  plagued  me,  that 
I  did  not  understand  them  or  they 
me,  and  that  I  was  very  glad  to  re- 
turn to  my  old  quarters.  Before  the 
expiration  of  my  eighth  year  I  was 
sent  to  my  third  solitude,  and  a  very 
populous  one  it  was,  in  the  shape  of 
a  great  public  school,  of  which  my 
recollections  are  any  thing  but  agree- 
able. Already  my  habits  were  so 
fully  formed  that  I  kept  aloof  from 
the  rest  of  the  boys,  and  never  could 
be  made  to  join  in  a  game  of  play 
except  by  sheer  force.  I  was  very 
awkward  and  very  shy,  and  the  boys 
soon  grew  tired  of  me.  I  had  only 
one  boy  that  I  could  call  a  com- 
panion, and  he  used  to  beat  me  every 
day  in  the  week  as  my  reward  for 
entertaining  him  on  Sunday  with 
my  plans  for  living  comfortably  on  a 
desert  island,  on  which,  like  Bobin- 
son  Crusoe,  I  had  been  wrecked.  I 
presume  that  there  must  have  been 
some  variety  as  well  as  ingenuity  in 
my  schemes,  or  they  could  not  have 
entertained  my  friend  every  Sunday. 
But  I  do  think  that  to  beat  me  on 
the  other  six  days  of  the  week  was 
very  unkind,  and  by  no  means  a 
proper  payment  for  my  services. 

I  shall,  I  dare  say,  give  offence  to 
the  worshippers  of  dead  languages, 
when  I  express  my  opinion  that  the 
study  of  them  is  calculated  to  foster 
a  dreamy  mood  of  mind.  They  are 
too  remote  from  any  thing  practical 
of  which  a  child  can  form  an  idea  to 
be  good  training  for  the  dreamy 
mind  of  childhood.  Though  I  ob- 
tained, by  patient  industry  and  the 
exercise  of  a  good  memory,  a  high 
place  in  the  school,  I  never  got  what 
may  be  termed  a  good  grasp  of  any 
thing  I  learned.  It  is  true  that  I 
was  taught  after  a  very  preposterous 
method.  I  had  to  learn  Latin  gram- 
mar out  of  a  Latin  book,  and,  long 
before  I  could  construe  Latin  with 
any  ease,  the  Greek  grammar  also 
out  of  a  Latin  book.  Then  I  had  to 
write  nonsense- verses,  which  were  on 
a  par  with  those  intended  to  have 
some  sense  in  them,  and  no  better, 
and  for  which  might  have  been  sub- 
stituted with  immense  advantage 
half-a-dozen  lessons  in  dancing. 
Then  I  was  sorely  puzzled  at  re- 
ceiving precisely  the  same  punish- 
ment— in  the  snape  of  two  '  cakes,* 
as  we  termed  them,  inflicted  with  no 
inconsiderable  force,  with  a  cane, 
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well  waxed  at  each  end,  on  the  out- 
stretched palm — for  a  false  quantity, 
a  glance  off  my  book,  or  a  falsehood, 
of  which  mean  oifence  I  confess 
myself  to  have  been  once  guilty. 

Without  entering  into  lurther  de- 
tails of  my  school- life,  suffice  it  to 
state  that  I  left  my  Latin  and  Greek 
authors,  my  involuntary  attempts  at 
poetical  composition,  and  my  indis- 
criminating  corporal  punishments,  as 
much  a  dreamer  as  I  was  when  I  be- 
^n  them.  How  I  have  spent  my 
time  since,  what  profession  (if  any)  I 
bave  embraced,  how  much  time  and 
money  I  have  wasted  in  dreaming  and 
scheming,  I  do  not  propose  to  reveal. 
All  that  it  is  important  for  the 
public  to  know  is,  that  I  have  led  a 
studious  life,  have  renewed  my  ac- 
quaintance with  the  dead  languages 
at  one  of  the  universities,  have  ac- 
quired two  or  three  living  languages 
abroad,  have  studied  several  of  the 
physical  sciences,  and  (I  don*t  know 
whether  this  will  interest  the  reader) 
have  done  many  foolish  things  of 
which  I  now  repent,  and  have  taken 
one  practical  step  in  life  which  has 
done  much  to  save  me  from  ruin, 
and  I  know  not  what  besides. 

SCHEMES. 

No.  1.  A  Public  Ecommiiser, — A 
large  blue-book  has  been  lately  pub- 
lished containing  some  amusing  in- 
formation on  the  miscellaneous  esti- 
mates. That  blue-book  cost  much 
time  and  several  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands,  of  pounds  in  money.  Now 
all  that  might  have  been  saved  if  we 
had  had  the  good  sense  to  appoint  a 
Public  Economiser,  who  should  be 
sworn  to  secrecy,  and  receive  a  sa- 
lary of  one  per  cent  on  all  savings 
which  he  could  effect  in  the  public 
expenditure,  without  in  any  way  im- 
pairing the  efficiency  of  the  public 
service.  Such  an  official  should  be 
endowed  vnth  full  powers  to  call  for 
all  the  accounts  kept  in  all  the  go- 
vernment offices,  and  to  examine  any 
of  the  officials  employed  therein. 
One  of  the  first  things  to  which  he 
would  direct  his  atteiitioti  would 
probably  be  the  cost  of  paper  and 
printing,  and  he  would  soon  find 
that,  while  one  government  office 
used  a  paper  at  about  eleven  shil- 
lings a  ream,  another  would  not  be 
content  with  anything  under  double 
the  price.    He  would  satisfy  himself 


that  the  first  was  of  excellent  quality, 
and  report  accordingly.  One  per 
cent  upon  that  saving  would  form  a 
very  good  nucleus  of  an  income.  He 
would  then  address  himself  to  the 
item  of  printinfl;,  and  he  would  dis- 
cover that  while  one  department  of 
government  paid  to  one  printer  ten 
per  cent  for  a  certain  service,  an- 
other department  was  in  the  habit  of 
paying  fifty  per  cent  for  precisely 
the  same  item.  From  blue-books 
he  would  perhaps  pass  to  official 
boxes,  and  would  find  that  a  govern- 
ment lock,  having  cost  for  a  long 
term  of  years  some  thirty-five  shil- 
lings Qr  thereabouts,  might  be  sup- 
plied of  very  superior  quality,  and 
increased  security,  for  twelve  shil- 
lings. It  is  not  the  habit  of  the 
schemer  to  enter  into  minute  details. 
The  rough  sketch  is  generally  suffi- 
cient for  him,  and  in  this  case  is  all 
that  can  be  required.  I  propose, 
then,  the  appointment  of  a  public 
economiser,  sworn  to  secrecy,  armed 
with  full  powers  of  entry  into  all 
government  offices  at  all  times,  of 
calling  for  accounts,  of  examining 
witnesses,  and,  in  a  word,  of  wielding 
all  the  powers  of  a  parliamentary 
committee.  I  should  like  the  office 
myself;  and  if  ofiTered  one  per  cent 
upon  all  savings  I  could  effect,  would 
rent  a  house  in  Belgrave  Square, 
set  up  my  carriage,  and  look  out  for 
an  estate  in  the  country,  with  all  the 
spirit  and  promptitude  which  befitS' 
my  character. 

No.  2.  A  Scheme  for  an  Associo' 
tion  of  Manufacture  and  AgricttUttre, 
— If  I  were  a  manufacturer  about  to 
establish  a  factory,  I  should  look  out 
for  a  piece  of  barren  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  large  town ;  and 
I  should  mark  the  site  of  the  factory 
on  the  highest  part  of  the  land. 
Having  done  this,  I  should  search 
for  what  I  admit  to  be  very  difficult 
to  find,  a  farmer  possessed  of  capital 
and  sense  enough  to  build  houses 
for  my  operatives  rent  free,  or  nearly 
so,  on  condition  of  my  placing  at  his 
disposal  the  drainage  of  those  houses. 
For  the  married  men  I  should  re- 
quire good  cottages  with  at  least 
three  rooms ;  and  for  the  single  men 
and  women  model  lodging-houses  on 
the  best  construction.  Neither  cottages 
nor  lodging-houses  should  have  gar- 
dens attached,  though  a  portion  of 
ground  should  be  appropriated  to 
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exercise  and  amusement.  A  good 
cottage  may  be  built  for  about  70/., 
the  rent  of  which,  at  five  per  cent, 
would  be  3/.  10*.  a-year.  Now,  it 
has  been  shewn  that  the  drainage  of 
a  house  is  worth  at  least  1/.  a-head 
for  each  adult,  and  probably  lOs.  for 
each  child ;  and  if  we  take  the  ave- 
rage population  of  each  cottage  at 
five  persons — say  two  adults  and 
three  children  at  different  ages — we  * 
shall  have  an  annual  value  of  exactly 
3/.  10«. ;  namely,  2/.  for  the  adults, 
and  30«.  for  the  three  children.  The 
model  lodging-houses  would  not 
yield  quite  so  large  an  interest ;  for 
one  hundred  men  or  women  could 
not  be  well  lodged  for  less  than 
3000/.  or  30/.  a-head.  This  would 
give  an  interest  of  scarcely  three-and- 
a-half  per  cent.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  charge  each  in- 
mate a  penny  a-day,  or  30*.  a-year 
rent,  in  addition,  of  course,  to  a  cer- 
tain small  sum  for  establishment  ex- 
penses. I,  the  manufacturer,  should 
supply  the  houses  with  water,  cold 
and  warm;  the  warm  being  the  waste- 
water of  my  steam-engine,  the  cold 
raised  to  an  elevated  reservoir  by  the 
same  engine  working  at  night.  The 
drainage  of  my  factory  would,  of 
course,  be  added  to  that  from  the 
houses,  and  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  £Eirmer  without  cost.  I  should 
idso  lease  him  my  steam  power  for 
agricultural  purposes,  at  such  times 
as  he  might  require  it,  or  when  it 
was  most  convenient  for  me  to  spare 
it.  The  farmer  would  have  a  large 
and  ready  market  for  all  sorts  of 
produce;  and  I  dare  say  that  we 
could  contrive  to  grind  his  com  for 
him,  and  to  bake  bread  for  the  opera- 
tives, by  some  cunning  adaptation  of 
the  factory  furnaces.  I  should  re- 
commend him  (but  of  this  he  would 
be  the  best  jud^e)  to  use  no  horses, 
but  at  once  to  ky  down  tram-roads, 
in  parallel  lines  or  radii,  diverging 
from  the  factory  as  a  centre.  On 
these  tram-roads,  seed  and  manure 
might  be  conveyed  to  every  part  of 
the  estate,  and  produce  be  collected 
into  the  barns, — moveable  tram- 
roads,  consisting  of  rails  fixed  on 
planks  locking  into  each  other,  being 
used  to  convey  materials  or  produce 
to  or  from  the  spaces  lying  between 
the  fixed  tram-roads.  In  the  centre 
of  each  tram-road  I  should  recom- 
mend him  to  lay  a  pipe  of  iron  or 


earthenware,  furnished  with  flanges 
for  adapting  a  stand-pipe  at  proper 
intervals,  so  as  to  be  able  by  means 
of  a  hose  to  apply  the  liquid  manure 
to  every  part  of  the  land, — the  liquid, 
be  it  understood,  being  pumped  out 
under  high  pressure  by  that  great 
centre  of  force  and  universal  drudge, 
the  factory-engine.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  stock  ought  to  be  kept 
on  such  a  farm,  except  that  biped 
stock  to  which  allusion  has  been 
already  made.  The  land  immedi- 
ately around  the  factory  should  be 
laid  out  as  garden  ground,  and  I  am 
by  no  means  sure  that,  -by  conduct- 
ing the  waste  steam  occasionally 
through  porous  tubes  sunk  one  or 
two  feet  in  the  soil,  we  might  not 
contrive  to  supersede  hot-houses, 
and  obtain  an  abundance  of  choice 
fruit  and  vegetables.  Whether  it 
would  be  possible  for  my  agricul- 
tural associate  to  make  use  of  my 
operatives  for  farming  operations, 
at  certain  seasons,  I  do  not  know; 
but  I  think  that  he  might  em- 
ploy them  in  that  way  to«his  own 
and  their  advantage,  and  without 
any  injury  to  me.  Such  is  my  plan 
for  combining  manufactures  and 
agriculture.  It  will  be  seen  that  in 
it  the  human  being  is  treated  as 
stock,  at  least  to  a  certain .  extent, 
that  the  central  machinery  of  the 
factory  is  made  the  universal  drudge, 
and  that  irrigation  by  liquid  ma- 
nure is  made  to  supersede  the  me- 
thod now  universally  practised.  A 
little  chemistry  brought  to  l^ear  on 
the  operations  of  the  farm,  the  drain- 
age of  the  houses  and  factoiy  being 
used  as  the  mother  -  liquor  lor  ma- 
nures adapted  to  the  different  crops, 
would  bring  out  some  very  striking 
results. 

No.  3.  A  Scheme  of  Colonisation, — 
To  my  mind,  the  simplest  and  best 
way  of  conducting  emigration  is,  by 
making  it  to  turn  entirely  on  the 
construction  of  roads.  My  scheme 
is  easily  set  forth.  The  Govern- 
ment must  turn  univei*8al  road- 
maker — acting  thus  as  a  true  pioneer 
to  civilisation.  Having  fixea  upon 
one  or  more  sites  as  eligible  for 
emigration,  the  first  step  would 
be  to  survey  the  whole  territory 
or  district,  and  lay  down  a  com- 
plete system  of  main  roads.  This 
beinff  done,  the  next  step  would  be 
to  advertise  for  hands,  wnicb  might 
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be  done  somewhat  in  this  fashion : — 

'  Colony  of .    The  Government 

being  about  to  construct miles 

of  road  in  the  above-named  colony, 

will  require hundred  labourers. 

The  labourers  will  be  well  fed, 
clothed,  and  lodged  in  wooden  houses 
taken  out  for  the  purpose  ;  their 
children  will  be  instructed,  and  they 
will  receive  medical  advice  free  of 
charge  Means  of  public  worship 
will  also  be  provided.  Their  wages 
in  money  will  be  ten  shillings  a- 
week;  and  they  will  be  required  to 
bind  themselves  to  serve  until  such 
time  as  they  shall  have  saved  money 
enough  to  repay  the  amount  of  their 
passage-money,  or  until  that  sum 
shall  have  been  paid  down  for  them 
by  colonists  willing  to  engage  their 
aervices  for  a  term  of  years.* 

The  details  of  such  a  scheme  would 
be  easily  arranged.  A  legal  docu- 
ment, settingforth  the  terms  of  the  en- 
gagement, might  also  comprise  a  form 
of  receipt  for  money  repaid  towards 
liquidating  the  cost  of  the  passage. 
Many  of  the  emigrants  might  pay 
over,  week  by  week,  the  greater  part 
of  their  wages  to  redeem  themselves 
from  their  engagement  with  the  Go- 
vernment ;  and  in  that  case,  employ- 
ers about  to  hire  them  would  have 
to  pay  merely  the  balance. 

la  this  way  the  road  would  be- 
come the  feeder  of  the  colony.  If 
there  were  a  great  demand  for  other 
labour,  men  would  be  rapidly  drafted 
off  the  roads ;  and  the  cost  of  their 
passage  being  refunded.  Government 
would  have  the  means  wherewith  to 
freight  other  vessels.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  demand  for  labour 
was  less,  or  the  colony  in  a  state  of 
temporary  depression,  the  work  of 
road- making,  by  which  the  resources 
of  the  colony  would  be  securely  en- 
larged, would  go  on  briskly.  In  like 
manner  the  road-making  in  the  co- 
lonies might  go  on  more  or  less 
briskly,  as  the  demand  for  labour  at 
home  fell  or  rose.  If  the  Govern- 
ment would  do  this,  it  might  imme- 
diately refuse  every  form  of  assist- 
ance to  the  able-bodied  labourer  at 
home,  and  save  at  once  all  the  ex- 
penditure upon  him;  and  it  might 
proceed  to  put  down  vagrancy  with 
a  high  and  firm  hand.  It  must  be 
obvious  how  a  system  of  rewards 
and  encouragements  might  be  grafted 
on  this  plan.    Perhaps,  instead  of  a 
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fixed  wage  of  ten  shillings  a- week, 
it  would  be  better  to  adopt,  in  all 
cases,  a  system  of  task- work,  adjusted 
so  as  give  the  really  hard-working 
man  his  pound  a-week  at  least.  But 
the  wages  must,  of  course,  vary  with 
the  current  rate  of  wages  m  the 
colony. 

No.  4.  A  Hot  -  Water  Company, — 
9 1  do  not  think  that  population  has 
become  dense  enough  or  rich  enough 
to  make  the  plan  lately  proposed  for 
conveying  sea-water  from  Brighton 
to  London,  and  to  other  towns  upon 
the  line,  pay.  Fifty  or  a  hundred 
years  hence  it  may  do  so.  I  am 
much  more  sanguine  of  the  success 
of  a  scheme  for  conveying  hot  water 
from  the  districts  where  coal  is  cheap 
along  the  lines  of  railroad  to  the 
towns  of  England,  erecting  pumping- 
engines  at  convenient  distances  to 
forward  the  water  from  point  to 
point.  Sea- water  could  only  be  used 
for  bathing,  and  bathing  is  too  much 
of  a  luxury  to  pay  the  purveyors. 
Not  so  with  hot  water,  which  has  an 
almost  unlimited  application  to  bath- 
ing and  to  heating  purposes,  both  in 
town  and  country.  It  is  probable, 
too,  that  it  might  be  supplied  at  such 
a  price  as  to  be  largely  consumed  by 
the  owners  of  steam-engines,  instead 
of  cold  water,  for  feeding  the  boilers. 
The  pipes  being  sunk  two  feet  or  so 
underground,  would  convert  the  earth 
immediately  over  and  around  them 
into  one  long  forcing-bed,  which 
might  yield  a  variety  of  early  pro- 
duce. The  low  cost  of  coal  at  the 
mine,  and  its  high  price  in  most  of 
our  large  towns,  really  make  this 
plan  feasible  enough,— quite  as  feas- 
ible as  that  other  plan  of  supplying 
all  the  towns  of  England  with  gas 
manufactured  at  the  source  of  supply 
of  the  raw  material  —  coal.  In  this 
suggestion  I  am  not  altogether  ori- 
ginal, as  I  have  somewhere  read  that, 
upwards  of  a  thousand  years  ago,  hot 
water  was  conveyed  in  earthen  pipes 
through  one  of  tne  cities  of  the  East. 

No.  5.  A  National  Pantheon, — 
I  am  not  sorry  that  England  has  not 
yet  built  a  National  Pantheon.  She 
has  had,  and  still  has,  many  better 
things  to  do ;  and,  perhaps,  if  she 
began  it  before  public  opinion  was 
ripe  for  it,  it  might  be  such  an  empty 
mausoleum  as  that  in  Paris.  The 
Bavarian  Walhalla  is  the  sort  of 
thing  we  should  have  when  we  have 
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any  thing.    But  we  have  our  Houses 
of  Parliament  to  finish  first ;  and  we 
must,  aa  soon  as  they  are  huilt,  erect 
a  National  Gallery.    After  that,  per- 
haps, a  Pantheon  may  he  fairly  looked 
for.    I  do  not  advocate  it  out  of  vain- 
glory, though  the  recollection  of  the 
great  names  of  England  still  without 
a  monument  or  artistic  record  of  any 
sort  does  not  tend,  at  times,  to  pun  ^ 
one  up  with  national  conceit.    No. 
I  advocate  it  as  a  school  for  adults, 
and  a  lesson  in  historv.    Hitherto  all 
our  monumental  efforts  have  heen 
so  irregular,  and  wanting  in  purpose 
and     method,    that    I    am    fairly 
ashamed  of  them.    To  say  nothing 
of  our  failures  in  stone,  marhle,  and 
bronze  out-of-doors,  what  we  have  to 
shew  in-doors  is  sadly  scattered  and 
inappropriatelj^  placed.    There  is  the 
Abbey,  with  its  Poets*  Corner,  and 
its  monstrous  monuments  in  the  nave, 
and  Watt  stowed  away  in  a  narrow 
chapel  at  the  side.    There  is  some- 
thing very  scrambling  in  that.    Then 
the  New  Houses  of  Parliament  are 
to  form  a  second  fragmentary  Pan- 
theon for  statesmen  and  warriors, 
and  a  sprinkling  of  men  of  science 
who  could  not  be  decently  kept  out. 
Then,  again,  there  is  the  Guildhall, 
and  the  twopenny  show  at  St.  PauFs. 
Why  should  we  not  have  some  one 
building  which  might  bring  all  such 
monuments  for  the  future  together 
with  an  aim  and  purpose  ?    I  am  no 
architect,  but  such  a  building  has 
often  risen  before  my  mind's  eye  with 
wonderful  distinctness.    King's  Col- 
lege Chapel,  Cambridge,  comes  nearest 
to  my  conception  of  it.    It  should  be 
a  large  central   hall    (I   think  the 
style  should  be  Gothic),  with  lateral 
halls  of  the  same  shape,  corresponding 
to  the  chapels  of  a  Gothic  cathedral, 
opening  out  of  it  by  lofty  arches. 
The  acknowledged  and  undisputed 
head  of  each  department  of  human 
knowledge  and  skill  should  stand  as 
a  colossal  statue,  each  under  his  arch, 
distinctly  visible  both  from  the  cen- 
tral hall  and  from  the  compartment 
over  which  he  presides.    Each  com- 
partment should  be  adorned  with  the 
busts  of  a  second  class  of  worthies, 
each  bust  also  on  a  pedestal;  and 
those  who  had  done  subordinate  but 
good  service,  deserving  of  honourable 
mention,  should  have  their  names 
inscribed    upon    the    walls.      The 
name,  with  the  date  of  birth  and  death, 


adding,  perhaps,  a  brief  mention 
of  the  discovery,  work,  or  achieve- 
ment which  had  rendered  it  famous, 
should  appear  on  each  tablet.  Shak- 
speare,  Milton,  Bacon,  Newton,  Har- 
vey, Locke,  Bishop  Butler,  Wren, 
Cook,  Howard,  Adam  Smith,  Watt, 
Arkwright,  Nelson,  Wellington, 
Pitt,  Jenner,  Bell,  Flaxman,  Scott, — 
what  heroes  for  full-length  statues 
occur  to  the  recollection  at  once,  to 
say  nothing  of  one  or  two  still  living 
who  will  not  occupy  a  lower  place ! 
No  nation  under  the  sun,  not  even 
any  two  put  together,  can  shew  such 
a  glorious  list  of  immortal  names. 
What  a  lesson  in  history,  what  an 
encouragement  to  patriotic  exertion, 
what  a  pleasant  lounge  for  idleness, 
this  National  Pantheon  might  be 
made !  Would  it  not  be  possible  to 
make  it  the  centre  to  a  group  of 
buildings  devoted  to  the  purposes  of 
science  ?  This  might  be  worth 
thinking  about. 

No.  6.  The  Revival  of  the  Rod, — 
J  have  said  that  I  was  taught  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  compelled  to  write 
verses  in  unknown  tongues,  and  to 
do  a  few  other  things  of  the  same 
kind,  at  a  large  public  school.  Now, 
though  I  did  not  join  much  in  the 
sports  of  my  school-fellows,  I  had 
the  best  possible  opportunities  of 
knowing  their  sentiments.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  flogging  going  on 
then  —  a  great  deal  too  much  —  but 
(and  this  is  the  point  I  want  to  insist 
on)  I  never  heard  a  single  boy  speak 
of  corporal  punishment  as  a  degrada- 
tion. We  were  very  much  afraid  of 
it,  and  the  fear  kept  us  out  of  mis- 
chief. I  can  also  speak  from  ex- 
?erience  of  very  young  children,  and 
can  testify  witn  confidence  to  the 
superiority  of  corporal  punishment 
over  ^  reasoning  with  them,'  or  scold- 
ing them,  or  putting  them  into  a 
corner,  or  any  other  ingenious  device 
for  prolonging  the  torture  of  their 
own  perverse  and  excited  tempers. 
What  the  poor  little  things  want  is 
a  help  to  the  shedding  of  tears,  which 
is  their  true  relief  from  what  the 
doctors  call  '  determination  of  blood 
to  the  brain.'  But  I  wish  particularly 
to  insist  on  the  revival  of  the  rod  as 
a  State  punishment, — the  rod  for 
boys,  the  ^  cat'  for  men.  I  like  it  as 
a  punishment  for  many  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  mauvaia  sujets  of  all 
sorts  fear  it  and  dislike  it.    In  the 
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second  place,  it  is  an  antidote  to  that 
vain-glory  which,  strange  to  say,  is 
a  great  inducement  with  many  to 
crime,  Nothing  that  I  can  conceive 
would  be  more  suitable  to  the  case 
of  the  physical-forcie  Chartists.  Did 
it  not  put  an  effectual  stop  to  the 
pastime  of  shooting  at  the  Queen  ? 
Why  should  it  not  prove  an  equally 
efficacious  remedy  for  Chartism? 
Much  of  political  disaffection  is  a  sort 
of  hypocnondriacism,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  so  many  men  who 
follow  sedentary  occupations,  espe- 
cially tailors  and  shoemakers,  are  to 
be  found  among  the  Chartists.  Such 
meo  are  very  great  cowards,  and  I 
would  answer  for  them  that  they 
wonld  shrink  from  the  idea  of  a 
whipping.  I  look  upon  corporal 
punishment  also  as  a  matter  of  eco- 
nomy. At  present,  when  a  man  has 
robbed  an  honest  citizen  or  half 
murdered  a  policeman,  not  only  does 
neither  party  get  any  eflPectual  re- 
dress, but  society  has  to  pay  for 
clothing  and  feeding  the  fellow  in 


prison.  As  a  rate-payer  I  protest 
against  this ;  and  I  contend  tnat  the 
Government  is  bound  to  charge  ns 
the  least  possible  sum  of  money  for 
punishing  offenders.  At  any  rate  a 
flogging  may  be  fairly  substituted 
for  all  short  terms  of  imprisonment. 
It  is  a  peculiarly  appropriate  punish- 
ment K>r  able-bodied  men  and  boys 
convicted  of  begging ;  and  if  the  silly 
people  who  give  to  beggars  could  be 
brought  under  the  discipline  of  the 
lash,  too,  it  would  not  be  much 
amiss.  But,  seriously,  this  matter 
ought  to  be  attended  to.  We  are 
paying  an  enormous  sum  of  money 
every  year  for  feeding,  clothing,  and 
lodging  people  who  ought  to  be 
whipped.  Women  present  a  diffi- 
culty ;  but  much  might  be  done  with 
them,  as  has  been  lately  suggested,* 
by  cutting  their  hair  close  for  minor 
offences,  and  shaving  their  heads  for 
more  atrocious  crimes.  It  is  said  that 
a  good  washing  in  cold  water  is  a 
very  effective  punishment.  If  so,  it 
is  highly  to  be  commended. 


DIE  ROYALISTEN.f 


riis  is  a  most  opportune  publication, 
and  its  materials  are  evidently 
drawn  from  real  life.  Baron  von 
Sternberg  has  thrown  into  the  form 
of  a  novel  the  passing  events  of  the 
day,  which  he  himself  witnessed. 
Tne  author,  although  not  a  Prussian 
by  birth,  takes  deep  interest  in  the 
glon^  of  the  Prussian  name,  and  has 
a  quick  discerning  eye  for  the  follies 
of  the  modem  Radical  school.  The 
absurdities  of  the  good  Berliners 
about  the  unity  of  Germany,  and 
the  farce  of  a  German  fleet,  are  most 
amusingly  hit  off.  Womankind  seem 
to  have  made  themselves  especially 
odious  in  Baron  Sternberg's  eyes. 

The  book  itself,  although  cleverly 
written,  bears  evident  marks  of  haste ; 
the  story  is  so  poor,  that  we  are 
tempted  to  vnsh  the  author  had  al- 
together omitted  the  plot,  and  given 
us  merely  the  sketches  of  what  he  saw. 

The  hero  of  the  tale  is  an  old  Colonel 


von  Bechow,  a  retired  officer,  who 
throws  up  his  half- pay  in  disgust  at 
the  conduct  of  the  king  in  giving 
way  to  the  Berlin  mob,  and  who  is 
driven  to  support  himself  and  his 
daughter  by  selling  his  few  remaining 
valuables.  The  struggles  of  this 
patriotic  and  heart-broken  gentle- 
man, his  conversational  encoun- 
ters with  low  Radical  propagandists 
and  democratical  ladies,  his  mourn- 
ing over  the  loss  of  a  son  who  dis- 
appears mysteriously  in  early  life, 
and  who,  of  course,  is  found  towards 
the  end  of  the  novel  wounded, 
having  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
insurgents  on  the  memorable  18th 
of  March ;  — these  form  the  chief  in- 
cidents of  the  novel.  As  is  the  case  in 
most  novels,  all  ends  happily.  The 
son  is  found,  and  reconciled  to  his 
father ;  and  the  daughter  is  happily 
married  to  an  honourable  and  loyal 
officer.  With  these  few  words  we  will 
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dismiss  the  story,  and  proceed  at  once 
to  introduce  our  readers  to  some  of 
the  characters  in  the  book  : — 

'  Is  Colonel  von  Rechow  at  home  ?' 
asked  a  rough,  blunt  voice,  in  the  pass- 
age. The  door  of  the  milliner's  shop 
opened,  and  Mademoiselle  Rosa  Scholz, 
a  fiattish  woman  of  forty,  made  her  ap- 
pearance. In  her  hand  she  held  a  cap 
made  of  tulle,  trimmed  with  a  wreath  of 
jessamine ;  and  while  she  took  a  pin  from 
between  her  lips,  she  said  to  the  man  in 
a  peasant's  dress  who  made  the  inquiry, — 

*  My  friend,  the  colonel  is  not  at  home, 
but  he  will  be  in  shortly.  It  is  already 
past  the  hour  when  he  generally  comes 
in.' 

*  I  will  wait,  then,'  said  the  peasant. 

'  Come  and  see  a  man  of  the  people,' 
said  Mademoiselle  Rosa  Scholz,  turning 
to  the  bevy  of  young  milHners  who  had 
been  listening  to  the  conversation. 
'Here  is  one:  gaze  upon  him  with 
reverence.' 

*  Oh,'  said  Betty,  a  little  snub-nosed 
brunette,  *  how  good  and  wholesome  it  is 
to  see  such  a  sight,  after  one  has  looked 
till  one  was  sick  at  the  vain,  empty, 
worn-out,  and  bloated  aristocrats ! ' 

*  Madam,'  said  the  peasant,  paying 
no  attention  to  the  giggUng  of  the  young 
milliners,  *  I  hear  some  one  coming.' 

*  Excellent  man  of  the  people,'  said 
Rosa,  *  you  are  entitled  to  some  compen- 
sation. Miss  Betty,  if  you  have  any  re- 
gard for  me  or  my  principles,  go  to  this 
man  and  give  him  this  hal^nny.  But 
give  it  him  with  that  grace,  that  je  ne 
9fai8  quoiy  which  those  who  are  noble 
themselves  can  exercise  towards  others 
equally  noUe.  You  understand  me.  In 
these  times  the  only  way  to  do  ourselves 
honour  is  by  honouring  the  people  ;  or, 
as  my  Cousin  Sigribi  so  beautifully  ex- 
presses it,  by  bowing  before  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people,  (to,  therefore,  and 
give  it  him  before  he  rises  from  his  seat 
and  departs.' 

Betty  advanced  to  do  her  bidding. 
The  peasant  drew  his  brawny  hands  out 
of  his  pocket  and  exclaimed, — 

*  Stand  off  there  !  I  see,  miss,  you 
have  got  about  you  those  cursed  gaudy 
rags!' 

*  Elxcellent,  worthy  man,  these  are 
the  German  national  colours,'  said  Rosa. 

'  I  am  a  Pomeranian  peasant,'  said 
Adam  Braun,  with  a  threatening  air, 
*  look  you,  and  a  good  Prussian  to  boot. 
Do  you  understand  me,  now  ?  Also  am 
I  no  beggar.  I  have  plenty  of  bread  and 
meat  in  my  wallet,  which  I  am  bringing 
here  for  my  son  Will,  who  is  in  the  24th 
Regiment.' 

*  The  soldiers  in  Berlin  want  for  no- 
thing,' said  the  milliner.  *  We  feed  and 
support  them.' 


'  My  son,'  said  the  growling  old  peasant, 
'  shall  receive  nothing  from  the  hands  of 
those  ragamuffins  who  have  deceived  and 
bullied  our  king,  and  who  have  driven 
away  our  brave  soldiers.  He  shall  not 
take  a  morsel  from  you  so  long  as  an  ear 
of  com  grows  in  Pomerania,  or  a  flitch  of 
bacon  can  be  cut  from  our  old  sow's  ribs. 

This  angry  conversation  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  opportune  arrival  of 
the  colonel,  who  takes  the  old  Po- 
meranian peasant  up  to  his  lodging 
over  the  milliner's  shop,  where  cer- 
tain important  money  matters  are 
discussed,  until  the  conversation  is 
interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  old 
coloneFs  daughter,  Louise,  who  had 
come  to  request  her  father  to  escort 
her  to  a  rich  privy-councillor's  house, 
where  she  had  engaged  herself  as  a 
humble  companion.  Father  and 
daughter,  on  their  way  to  their  des- 
tination, step  into  an  omnibus,  and 
Baron  Sternberg  gives  us  a  picture 
of  modem  Berlin  manners : — 

'The  omnibus  was  nearly  full.  On 
one  side  sat  five  young  men  in  parti- 
coloured caps ;  their  hair  was  lon^  and 
shaggy ;  their  collars  turned  down  ;  their 
jackets,  to  which  the  German  tricolour 
was  appended,  were  absurdly  short.  On 
the  other  side  sat  a  short  man,  dressed  in 
a  green  frock-coat,  covered  with  steel 
buttons,  and  wearing  a  grey-pointed  hat. 
The  latter  did  not  utter  a  syllable,  but 
took  a  good  deal  of  snuff,  and  attentivdy 
examined  his  travelling  companions  from 
beneath  his  broad-brim&ed  beaver.  The 
colonel  and  his  daughter  set  themselves 
down  by  the  little  green  man.  Two  of 
the  students  were  smoking,  although  the 
practice  is  strictly  forbidden  in  any  pubUc 
vehicle,  but  they  utterly  disregarded  the 
remonstrances  of  the  conductor.  The 
demand,  however,  of  the  old  colonel,  who 
spoke  in  the  manner  of  one  having  au- 
thority, extinguishes  the  pipes. 

A  young  girl  now  enters  the  om- 
nibus, and  the  students  poke  their 
fun  at  her.  The  scene  ends  by  the 
Der-Freischtitz  -  looking  individual 
robbing  the  colonel,  and  being  de- 
tected in  the  act  by  the  young  girl 
whom  Colonel  Rechow  had  protected 
from  the  insults  of  the  young  Radical 
students. 

We  must,  however,  from  want  of 
space,  omit  the  scene  at  the  privy- 
councillor's  table,  in  which  Count 
Sternberg  indulges  in  much  good- 
humoured  banter  about  the  absurd 
topics  which  have  roused  the  noisy 
patriotism  of  the  modem  Berliners, 
*  the  unity  of  Germany,' '  the  German 
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fleeV  and  the  like;  while  we  pre- 
sent our  readers  with  a  pictare,  no 
doubt  drawn  from  the  life,  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  Burgher  Guard  were 
wont  to  perform  their  onerous  duties. 
Close  by  the  guard- house  a  little 
barefooted  lad  had  established  a  sort 
of  ambulatory  shop,  consisting  of  a 
basket-full  of  songs  and  broadsides. 
These  he  distributed  among  the 
passers-by,  singing  the  while  some 
low  ballad  in  praise  of  the  burghers, 
and  maligning  the  soldiers : — 

The  guard-housey  built  in  the  noblest 
style  of  Grecian  architecture  by  Schinkel, 
and  admirably  adapted  for  its  purpose, 
glistened  in  the  full  mid-  day  light.  The 
fine  statues  of  Gniesenau  and  Schomhorst 
looked  as  imposingly  down  from  their 
pedestals  as  if  nothing  new  had  happened 
in  the  area  of  the  splendid  square  where 
stands  the  Opera-house.  In  this  spot  the 
dty  still  looked  like  the  Berlin  of  1847, 
the  glorious  metropolis  of  a  king  fond  of 
the  arts,  the  abode  of  military  glory  and 
aristocratic  pomp.  The  Opera-house  stood 
there  unchanged,  with  its  Apollo,  its  nine 
Muses,  and  its  tragic  dramatists ;  so  did 
the  roccoco  gable  ends  and  pinnacles  of 
the  palace  of  Princess  Amalie,  the  sister 
of  Frederick,  which  has  now  been  turned 
into  the  library.  The  grandiose  front  of 
the  arsenal,  die  masterpiece  of  the  ar- 
chitect Schliiter,  still  reared  its  head  un- 
altered. The  reddish  walls  of  this  proud 
building  appeared  to  have  forgotten  the 
infamous  attempt  upon  it  some  weeks 
back.  They  loo]^ed  as  proudly  Tictorious 
and  majestic  as  before ;  but  the  heart  of 
every  true  Prussian  patriot  beat  quickly  as 
he  passed  by  the  stone  deities  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  dastardly  assault.  This  hand- 
some square  was  now  as  brilliant  as  ever. 
The  palaceinhabited  by  one  of  the  proudest 
princes  and  the  most  beautiful  women  of 
her  day,  likewise  bore  the  same  aspect  as 
before.  The  hurricane  had  swept  by,  and 
left  it  unscathed.  Nevertheless,  the  true 
patriot  passed  by  its  walls  with  an  un- 
pleasant sensation.  Here,  Ukewise,  there 
were  things  to  be  forgotten  and  forgiven ; 
and  it  was  difficult  so  to  do,  because  the 
wild  mob  which  had  done  the  mischief 
was  composed  of  children  of  Berlin.  Ne- 
vertheless, the  handsome  pile  of  build- 
ings glistened  in  the  light  oif  the  mid-day 
sun  as  if  nothing  of  the  sort  had  happened. 

In  front  of  the  guard-house  was  to  be 
seen  an  unusual,  tmseemly  stir,  totally 
out  of  place  in  a  spot  intended  to  promote 
order  and  security,  and  to  dispfaiy  '  the 
pomp  and  circumstance'  of  tiie  army  of  a 
great  capital.  Instead  of  this  nothing  but 
a  wild  mass  of  men,  with  a  goodly  sprin- 
klingofwomenandchildren,  shewed  them- 
selves.   The  guard  was  in  the  act  of  being 


relieved,  and  the  voice  of  the  reUef  was 
plainly  heard.  The  man  spoke  with  an 
oldish  cracked  voice,  occasionally  broken 
by  a  husky  cough.  He  was  evidently 
unaccustomed  to  military  duties  of  any 
sort. 

The  captain  of  the  guard  came  out. 
'  How  is  this  V  said  he  to  his  companion. 
'  The  guard  should  consist  of  five-and- 
twenty  men,  and  I  can  only  see  twenty.' 

His  companion  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
The  guard  advanced,  went  through  its 
manoeuvres,  and  then  broke  its  ranks. 
Herr  Sigribi  took  his  post  as  sentinel. 
He  looked  anxiously  towards  the  Linden, 
whence  he  apparently  expected  some  one 
to  come. 

At  this  moment  the  sergeant  introduced 
a  small  bright-eyed  man,  with  a  scarlet 
face,  to  the  captain  of  the  watch.  *  Cap- 
tain, this  is  Herr  Plutzke,  who  has  some- 
thing to  communicate/ 

'  Exceedingly  glad  to  see  you,  Herr 
Plutzke ;  but  it  is  not  your  turn.  We 
don't  want  you  again  just  now.' 

*  I  am  come  to  replace  Herr  Wild- 
meyer.  He  begs  to  make  his  excuses; 
but  the  wine-shop  is  so  full  of  customers , 
that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  come. 
But,  to  make  up  for  his  absence,  he  sends 
a  bottle  of  champagne^  and  three  bottles 
of  red  wine.' 

Those  round  the  captain  laughed 
heartily ;  but  he  himself  said,  with  a 
serious  air  to  the  sergeant,  *  If  this  hap- 
pens often  with  substitutes,  we  shall  have 
nothing  to  shew  when  the  king  rides 
this  way  but  wretched  small  old  men. 
You  may  look  out  for  another  captain^ 
I  tell  you :  things  become  worse  every 
day.  The  taU,  able  men,  refuse  to  serve ; 
they  are  always  too  busy,  and  none  but 
the  most  rubbishy  small -fry  come  to 
keep  guard.  Go  and  ask  that  long  fellow 
Lunel  diere  why,  in  Heaven's  name,  he 
wears  those  nankeen  trousers  V 

The  sergeant  delivered  the  message,  and 
returned  with  the  answer,  that  *  It  was 
no  business  of  the  captain's.  If  they 
teased  him  again  about  such  things,  he 
would  come  on  guard  without  any  trou- 
sers at  all.' 

*  Come,  come,  sergeant,  you  need  not 
report  every  idle  word  these  fellows  say. 
Make  haste  and  lay  the  cloth  for  break- 
fast ;  the  bottle  of  champagne  you  will  be 
so  good  as  to  put  by  for  my  own  private 
drinking.* 

'  But,  unfortunately,  people  know  that 
you  have  got  it.* 

'  Never  mind»  they  shall  have  a  double 
allowance  of  beer.  Do  you  think  I  will 
throw  pearlsbefore  swine — champagne  be- 
fore a  pack  of  tinkers  and  tailors  ?  How- 
ever, I  will  be  even  with  Wildmeyer,  and 
report  him.  This  is  the  seventh  week  he 
has  shirked  duty.' 
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*  I  reoominend  yoa  not  to  do  so,  cap- 
tain ;  you  owe  a  long  score  there,  and 
the  fdlow  may  make  yon  book  np.  Ha, 
ha,  that  is  the  beauty  of  the  system ! 
We  learn  to  know  each  other  on  guard, 
and  thus  manage  to  square  our  accounts/ 

*  Well,  well,  go  along  about  your  busi- 
ness, sergeant.' 

At  this  moment  Mademoiselle  Rosa 
Scholz  was  seen  approaching. 

The  captain  observed  her ;  so  did  the 
individual  on  guard. 

The  captain  told  the  sergeant  to  inform 
the  lady,  who  seemed  to  have  every  in- 
tention of  talking  with  the  sentinel  on 
guard,  that  such  a  proceeding  was  out  of 
all  order. 

The  sergeant  went  on  his  errand,  but 
was  told  by  the  sentinel  that  if  the  lady 
was  in  any  way  interfered  with,  he,  Sig- 
ribi,  would  kick  the  sergeant  out  of  the 
service. 

*  But,  Herr  Sigribi,  the  captain ' 

*  Give  him  my  compliments,  and  tell 
him  he  is  an  ass.' 

The  captain  leaves  the  spot  in  a  fury. 
Herr  Sigribi  presents  arms  to  Mademoi- 
selle Rosa  Scholz,  who  playfully  begs 
him  to  put  down  his  weapon. 

*  My  God!'  says  the  captain  of  the 
guard,  '  if  the  king  were  to  happen  to 
pass  by  at  this  particular  moment !  Here, 
sergeant,  convey  to  the  lady  and  to  Herr 
Sigribi,  the  sentinel  on  guard,  my  invita- 
tion to  come  and  breakfast  in  the  officers' 
room.' 

So  saying  the  captain  rubbed  his  hands, 
rejoiced  at  having  hit  upon  so  good  an 
expedient  to  avoid  a  pubUc  scandal. 

Sigribi  is  delighted,  takes  Rosa  under 
his  arm,  and  forces  one  Plutzke,  called 
for  his  cowardice  Lowenherz,  or  the  lion- 
hearted,  to  take  his  turn  as  sentinel. 

The  officers'  room  sometimes  looked 
like  a  shop,  at  other  times  like  the  tap  of 
a  pot-house.  One  individual  had  come 
laden  with  samples  of  cotton  goods,  and 
was  bargaining  with  a  Jew  in  one  comer 
of  the  room ;  in  another  comer  a  wine 
merchant  was  tasting  samples  of  wine 
with  two  others  learned  in  the  trade. 
Close  by  the  stove  sat  a  member  of  the 
National  Assembly ;  his  servant,  who 
was  on  guard  with  him,  was  cleaning  his 
boots,  in  order  that  he  might  appear 
decently  dressed  for  that  evening's  sitting. 
In  the  middle  of  all  this  the  table  was 
laid  for  breakfast :  the  three  bottles  of 
red  wine,  sausages,  slices  of  ham  and 
cheese,  made  a  goodly  show.  Before  his 
guests  entered  the  room,  the  captain  said, 
in  the  politest  tone,  to  the  dealer  in 
cotton  goods, — 

*  I  think,  my  good  friend,  that  you 
are  fortunate  enough  not  to  be  on  guard 
to-day  ? ' 

'  I  have  that  good  fortune,'  said  the 
trader. 


'  Yon  win  excuse  me,  then,  for  saying, 
that  I  should  be  pleased  if  you  could 
manage  to  conclude  your  business  with 
the  Jew  in  some  other  quarter.  The 
officers'  room  is  not  exactly  the  place  for 
this,  purpose,  and  there  is  scarcely  room 
here  for  us  all.' 

'  Room,  indeed  !  no,  how  should  there 
be,  if  you  allow  every  one  to  come  in  and 
make  it  a  convenient  house  of  call.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned  I  have  only  a  few 
words  to  say  to  my  Mend,  and  I  am  not 
the  least  in  your  way.' 

*  You  are  not  in  the  way — of  course 
not ! '  muttered  the  captain  ;  *  but  I 
wish  yon  were  at  the  devil.' 

The  captain  equally  failed  in  his  at- 
tempt to  get  rid  of  the  dealer  in  wines  ; 
moreover,  the  member  of  the  National 
Assembly  gave  no  sign  of  moving,  but 
seemed  inclined  to  join  the  breakfast 
party. 

Meanwhile  Sigribi  and  Rosa  Scholz 
enter  the  room  arm  in  arm.  *  And 
so  this  is  the  officers*  room!*  said 
Rosa.  *•  When  the  frivolous  young 
Guardsmen  lived  in  these  rooms  it 
was  impossible  for  any  decent  young 
woman  to  be  seen  here,*  said  Rosa, 
with  a  tqss  of  her  head.  The  break- 
fast proceeds  swimmingly,  the  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Assembly  eats 
like  an  alderman,  when  a  noise,  which 
for  some  time  had  been  heard  in  the 
street,  now  increases  into  an  absolute 
uproar.    The  captain  is  called  out. 

*  Sir,'  says  the  sergeant,  '  Flutzke's 
wife  is  before  the  guard-house:  she  is 
addressing  the  mob,  and  insists  upon 
having  back  her  husband,  who,  she  says, 
is  kept  from  her  unjustly.  There  is  a 
great  row,  and  every  one  is  laughing  at 
her.  Look,  captain,  there  she  stands, 
close  by  the  pUed  arms,  and  the  devil 
himself  can't  get  her  from  the  spot.' 

The  captain  comes  in  time  to  hear 
her  peroration,  and  to  witness  the 
shouts  of  laughter  with  which  it  is 
received.  He  at  length  pacifies  the 
woman  and  returns  to  the  breakfast- 
table,  where  he  finds  that  the  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Assembly  has 
eaten  up  every  thing,  and  the  ser- 
geant has  drunk  the  reserved  bottle 
of  champagne. 

Meanwhile  the  clubs  had  been 
busily  at  work ;  journalists  had  been 
filling  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  peo- 
ple with  all  sorts  of  mischievous 
ideas;  pamphlets  had  been  distri- 
buted in  all  the  low  pot-houses.  The 
agitation  of  foreign  emissaries  had 
been  incessant.     These  men  worked 
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upon  the  worst  passions  of  the  mal- 
titude,  and  it  was  evident  that  their 
labours  had  not  been  in  vain.  Unfor- 
tnuately,  in  the  month  of  March  there 
were  many  men  out  of  work  in  Berlin, 
and  to  these  the  sowers  of  sedition 
chiefly  addressed  themselves.  The 
students,  always  the  first  in  all  work 
of  mischief,  were  heart  and  soul  for 
the  new  state  of  things.  The  emis- 
saries of  rebellion  had  long  directed 
their  chief  efforts  to  seduce  the  sol- 
diers from  their  allegiance,  but  in 
vain.  The  agitators,  however,  by 
the  middle  of  March,  thought  that, 
even  without  the  soldiers,  they  had 
stirred  the  populace  sufficiently  to 
fit  it  for  their  purpose,  and  the  re- 
volution was  accordingly  fixed  for 
the  18th  of  March. 

The  various  Prussian  remments 
had  left  their  barracks  and  ti^en  up 
their  appointed  stations.  The  regi- 
ment of  Guards  occupied  the  palace ; 
the  Riflemen  defended  the  public 
buildings,  the  Bank,  and  the  Admi- 
ralty; while  the  Huzzars  in  strong 
bodies  patrolled  the  town  in  all  di- 
rections. All  this  time  a  dense  mass 
of  human  beings,  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement,  was  swayed  hither  and 
thither  like  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

The  king  selected  this  moment  to  pro- 
mtilgate  his  free  institutions.  A  consti- 
tation  was  now  to  be  given  to  his  people. 

Freedom  of  the  press  was  to  be  se- 
cured ;  the  people  were  to  have  the  right 
of  assembling  to  discuss  political  ques- 
tions ;  the  si:^rage  was  to  be  extended. 

The  king  had  long  meditated  this ;  he 
had  made  a  point  within  himself  to  fulfil 
to  the  nation  the  promises  made  to  it  by 
his  father. 

The  privy  ooundl,  the  princes,  and 
great  officers  of  state,  were  assembled  in 
the  palace.  In  the  course  of  the  day  the 
crowd  in  the  palace  increased.  The  more 
threatening  the  posture  of  affairs,  the 
stronger  was  the  impulse  of  every  true 
patriot  to  be  near  the  king.  There  were 
many,  however,  who  sought  safety  under 
the  sgis  of  royalty. 

Every  moment  deputations  arrived 
from  the  country.  The  confusion  in  the 
palace  increased  with  the  increasing  tu- 
mult and  pressure  from  without. 

Thus  passed  the  first  hours  of  the 
iftemocHL 

A  dense  mass  filled  the  square  before 
the  palace,  and  thronged  more  especially 
to  the  side  looking  towards  the  Kurfurs- 
ten  bridge.  Fresh  streams  poured  con- 
tinually from  the  bridge.  There  was  a 
dark,  confused  mass,  a  constant  flux  and 
reftnxy  of  human  beings,  among  whom 


were  to  be  seen  here  and  there  a  man  on 
horseback  (it  was  impossible  to  tell  whe- 
ther he  belonged  to  the  mob,  or  whether 
he  were  detained  in  his  passage  through 
the  crowd).  Several  men,  raised  on  the 
shoulders  of  their  neighbours,  were  seen 
addressing  the  mob  with  burning  words 
and  excited  action  {  what  these  men  said 
was  not  heard,  owing  to  the  muttered 
roar  of  the  multitude.  Groups  of  men 
clung  like  bees  to  the  colossal  lamp  in 
the  middle  of  the  square,  in  order  to  have 
a  good  view  of  the  whole  scene.  Every 
window  that  looked  upon  the  square,— 
nay,  even  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  were 
occupied  with  spectators. 

At  this  moment  the  king  appeared  at 
the  balcony.  There  was  at  first  a  sound 
like  distant -rolling  thunder,  which  was 
followed  by  a  death-like  silence. 

Thousands  of  eyes  were  directed  to  one 
point,  thousands  of  ears  strained  to  catch 
t].e  least  sound  which  came  from  that  one 
place. 

The  king's  articulation  was  not  clear ;  his 
voice  trembled,  and  he,  whose  words  are 
generally  so  flowing,  now  hesitated  in  his 
speech  :  he  was  evidently  struggling  with 
some  great  inward  emotion.  His  right 
hand  leant  for  support  on  the  stone  work 
of  the  balcony,  his  left  arm  was  crossed 
over  his  breast.  The  king  gazed  on  all 
sides,  and  it  was  clear  that  he  endea- 
voured to  single  out  individual  figures 
and  groups  from  among  the  countless 
multitude.  As  he  apparently  failed  in 
his  object,  he  allow^  his  gaze  to  rest 
quietly  on  the  mass  of  people.  Never- 
theless, his  eye  was  constantly  turned 
towards  some  object  in  the  direction  of 
the  bridge.  Those  immediately  about 
the  king — the  adjutants,  ministers,  and 
courtiers — stepped  back  a  few  paces,  and 
their  figures  crowded  round  the  windows 
opening  on  to  the  balcony. 

Scarcely  had  the  king  ended  his  speech, 
when  a  loud  and  incessant  hurrah  arose 
among  the  multitude  in  front  of  him. 
Men  mounted  on  the  shoulders  of  their 
neighbours  loudly  pronounced  the  king's 
name,  and  tendered  him  their  thanks 
with  expressions  of  profound  gratitude. 

Suddenly  a  shot  was  firedl-then  fol- 
lowed a  second. 

The  king  stepped  back.  Whosoever 
at  this  anxious  moment  happened  to  see 
the  direction  his  eyes  took  might  have 
observed  that  they  again  sought  out  a 
particular  spot  in  the  crowd.  This  lasted 
but  a  moment ;  immediately  afterwards 
those  about  the  king's  person  pressed 
round  him,  and  he  disappeared  in  the 
midst  of  the  excited  group  formed  on  the 
balcony  :  the  whole  party  retired  to  the 
interior  of  the  palace. 

The  window  remained  open;  no  one 
thought  of  shutting  it. 
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There  arose  in  the  square  below  a 
confused  and  threatening  howl.  .  The 
enormous  multitude  endeavoured  to  sepa- 
rate. At  this  moment  a  stream  of  peo- 
ple was  seen  pressing  forward  from  the 
bridge, — people  who  had  not  been  pre- 
yiously  observed  in  the  square.  These 
were  men  in  blouses,  many  of  them  in 
rags,  with  the  wildest  and  most  savage 
countenances ;  they  were  armed  with 
hatchets  and  crowbars.  These  men  in 
blouses  rushed  in  among  the  mob,  mak- 
ing the  most  fearful  noises,  more  resem- 
bling the  howling  of  wild  beasts  than 
any  thing  human.  When  this  raging 
mass  of  men,  who  had  been  roused  by 
every  imaginable  means  into  a  state  bor- 
dering on  madness,  reached  the  scene  of 
action,  individuals  were  seen,  in  different 
parts  of  the  vast  area,  exclaiming,  at  the 
top  of  their  voice, — 

'  To  arms !  Defend  yourselves  !  They 
are  murdering  us  !     Treason  ! ' 

These  cries  caused  immense  sensation. 
There  was  a  violent  struggle  to  gain  the 
streets  running  into  the  square;  many 
people  fell,  and  were  trampled  beneath 
the  feet  of  those  rushing  into  the  side 
streets :  the  howl  and  fearM  cries  still 
continued. 

The  dragoons  now  made  their  appear- 
ance ;  their  orders  were  to  clear  the  place, 
if  possible,  without  using  their  weapons. 
At  first  no  one  in  the  palace  could  tell 
what  had  effected  this  sudden  change,  it 
was  only  the  better  informed  who  knew  it ; 
the  king  was  well  aware  of  the  object  in 
view,  and  from  what  quarter  the  shots 
had  come.  While  leaning  on  the  balus- 
trade of  the  balcony  his  quick  ear  had 
detected  words  that  betrayed  the  mur- 
derous intention,  and  which  proceeded 
irom  the  small  knot  of  men  he  had  before 
observed  somewhat  separated  from  the 
rest,  and  who  had  approached  the  palace 
from  the  direction  of  the  bridge.  He  did 
not  quail  before  the  danger  that  seemed 
imminent ; — ^those  around  him  were  pale 
as  death. 

'  These  men  were  strangers,  they  were 
none  of  my  people,'  said  the  khig  to 
those  immediately  near  him.  *  I  know 
it — I  saw  it.' 

No  one  answered.  In  the  next  room 
there  was  a  confused  murmur.  The 
queen  had  fainted  ;  people  rushed  to  her 
assistance.  Officers  and  ministers  pressed 
into  every  corridor  and  passage  of  the 
palace.  There  was  an  appearance  of 
business  and  haste  ;  the  countenances  of 
all  present  wore  an  expression  of  frensied 
terror,  or  of  cold  and  determined  anger. 
A  small  group  of  five  or  six  officers  were 
examining  some  of  the  pillars  of  the  palace 
which  had  been  struck  by  musket-balls. 

These  fearful  men  in  blouses  were 
the  levies  raised  by  the  Utteratevr 


Weld,  whose  work  now  began.  When 
some  true  patriots  announced  to 
Weld  the  gracious  words  that  Frede- 
rick William  lY.  bad  addressed  to 
the  mob — the  promise  of  a  constitu- 
tion and  the  like — the  conspirator 
coldly  told  them  that  a  constitution 
was  an  idle  dream, — that  he  wanted 
no  longer  to  be  a  slave.  He  asked 
them  if  they  remembered  the  fearful 
words,  //  eat  trop  tard!  He  was 
interrupted  by  the  rattling  sound  of 
musketry  and  the  boom  of  artillery. 
The  fight  bad  begun  in  right  earnest 
in  thirty  different  quarters  of  the 
town.  To  return,  however,  to  the 
king*s  palace. 

A  courtier,  who  was  pacing  up  and 
down  the  now  empty  rooms  in  a  state  of 
painful  suspense,  approached  the  door 
of  the  king's  closet,  which  was  shut 
Placing  his  ear  to  the  lock,  he  heard  the 
following  conversation : — 

*  Sire,  we  must  not  waver — we  must 
not  give  way.  This  rebellion  must  be 
nippeid  in  the  bud.  Such  words  as  have 
been  addressed  to  your  majesty  cannot 
be  allowed  to  pass  unpunished.' 

*  Nay,'  was  the  reply,  *  such  words 
were  never  yet  heard  in  Prussia.' 

There  was  now  a  long  pause,  during 
which  the  thunder  of  the  artillery  was 
heard.     A  voice  then  said, — 

*  I  would  have  the  troops  fight  to  the 
last  drop  of  their  blood  :  the  town  must 
be  ours.' 

'  It  is  only  a  momentary  infatuation, 
which  will  soon  pass  away :  the  people 
will  recover  their  senses.' 

There  was  some  delay  in  the  answer  to 
these  words.  At  length  a  voice,  ex*, 
pressive  of  unwilHng  conviction,  said, — 

'  How  can  there  be  any  possible  doubt  ? 
Every  thing  has  been  done  according  to 
a  settled  plan.  Shall  we  shew  any  mercy 
to  a  pack  of  ruffianly  cut-throats  ? ' 

A  gentle  and  trembling  voice  muttered 
something  that  the  listening  courtier 
could  not  catch,  but  which  drew  from  the 
king  a  wild  cry  of  deep  emotion. 

Many  ordinances  were  now  issued ; 
generals  belonging  to  the  different  divi- 
sions were  announced  ;  deputations  came 
hurriedly  to  speak  to  the  king.  The 
doors  of  the  king's  cabinet,  however , 
still  remained  shut. 

The  hall  was  again  empty,  and  the 
listener  resumed  his  post  at  the  door. 

The  same  gentle  and  trembling  voice 
had  again  spoken,  and  had  wrung  from 
the  king  a  new  expression  of  deep  and 
bitter  anger. 

From  the  depth  of  the  room  was  heard 
a  voice,  exclaiming,— 

'  Every  thing  is  lost ! ' 

*  As  yet  nothing  is  lost,'  replied  some 
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one  with  a  wild  energy,  that  alarmed  the 
courtier. 

The  light  step  of  Alexander  von  Ham- 
boldt  was  now  heard  approaching  the 
cloor  of  the  king's  cabinet.  The  grey- 
headed courtier  walked  somewhat  bent — 
his  eye  wandered  here  and  there.  He 
held  in  his  hand  a  paper,  which  he  hid 
on  seeing  the  door  open  and  the  king 
come  out  of  his  cabinet.  The  king  did 
not  observe  the  old  and  learned  courtier, 
who  did  not  dare  address  his  royal  friend 
at  a  moment  when  he  saw  his  face  clouded. 
Humboldt  stepped  into  a  recess  in  a  win- 
dow, and  the  king,  without  seeing  him, 
passed  and  repassed  the  place  repeatedly. 

The  king  bent  his  steps  towards  the 
great  entrance.  He  heard  the  sound  of 
voices  in  the  anteroom ;  but  he  turned 
again  fix)m  the  door  without  opening  it. 

The  princess  appeared  on  the  threshold 
of  the  door  of  the  cabinet.  Her  tall  and 
slender  figure  was  seen  in  the  doorway, 
and  attracted  the  king's  gaze.*  He  stood 
still,  and  was  about  to  address  a  few 
words  to  her,  when  the  sight  of  a  person 
behind  her  suddenly  made  the  king  turn 
hastily  aside,  and  he  again  hurriedly  paced 
up  and  down  the  hall. 

At  this  moment  the  anterooms  were 
so  over-crowded,  that  it  was  impossible 
any  longer  to  keep  back  the  mass  of  peo- 
ple wishing  to  see  or  speak  to  the  king. 
He  ordered  the  doors  to  be  opened,  and 
a  stream  of  men  of  all  ages  and  condi- 
tions flowed  into  the  room.  Among 
them  were  some  boys  and  women  of  the 
lowest  class,  who  threw  themselves  at 
his  feet,  or  clung  round  his  legs.  There 
were  likewise  some  men,  who  sought 
their  beloved  monarch's  countenance 
with  eyes  streaming  with  tears.  The 
king  looked  roimd  him  with  a  cold  and 
wandering  gaze.  He  interrupted  a  depu- 
tation in  the  midst  of  its  harangue,  on 
perceiving  the  well-known  person  of  the 
governor  of  Berlin,  whom  he  beckoned 
towards  him.  The  king  took  him  to- 
wards the  recess  where  stood  the  aged 
Humboldt ;  and  while  a  wild  murmur 
arose  in  the  hall,  a  compact  column  of 
officers  formed  round  the  spot  where  the 
king  stood.  The  princess  left  the  king's 
cabinet,  and,  accompanied  by  some  of  her 
women,  addressed  the  deputation  herself 
— the  princess  constantly  kept  the  king  in 
view. 

In  the  middle  of  the  throng  pressing 
into  the  hall  appeared  a  fresh  deputa- 
tion, composed  of  the  Berlin  clergy,  which 
attempted  to  come  up  to  the  spot  where 
the  king  stood.  Among  them  he  recog- 
nised a  worthy  old  ecclesiastic,  and  break- 
ing through  the  row  of  officers  the  king 
approached  the  deputation.  At  this  mo- 
ment two  other  deputations  forced  them- 
selves upon  the  king.    The  officers  en- 


deavoured to  make  their  way  through  the 
crowd  in  order  to  protect  their  sovereign. 

*  Sire,'  exclaimed  the  venerable  eccle- 
siastic, '  spare  the  blood  of  your  sub- 
jects !  It  is  no  longer  a  common  street  row. 
I  come  from  the  scene  of  action,  and 
with  my  own  eyes  I  saw  good  patriots, 
noble  beings,  in  the  ranks  of  the  com- 
batants. They  are  erring  creatures, — ^they 
are  blinded — but  spare  them,  sire !  Do 
your  utmost  to  allay  this  ferment  by  fsir 
means.' 

The  king  answered,  —  *  I  am  not  aware 
of  having  given  any  one  of  my  subjects 
just  cause  for  this  seditious  behaviour. 
My  conscience  acquits  me.  I  will  have 
obedience.     I  am  the  king !' 

The  venerable  ecclesiastic  wrung  his 
hands  in  grief. 

From  the  midst  of  a  deputation  that 
now  entered  a  young  man  sprang  for- 
ward, and  exclaimed,  with  a  voice  almost 
choked  by  passionate  emotion, — 

'  Sire,  the  burghers  will  defend  them- 
selves to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood. 
They  will  not  be  the  parties  to  give  way. 
By  heavens  not  they !  They  will  be  vic- 
torious. Bethink  yourself,  sire,  what  will 
then  be  your  fate — the  fate  of  your  city  ?' 

A  wild  shout  of  anger  proceeding  from 
those  standing  immediately  near  the  king 
prevented  the  young  man  from  continu- 
ing his  speech.  Again  groups  of  people 
threw  themselves,  some  at  the  feet  of  the 
king,  others  before  the  prince  and  the 
princess.  Many  of  those  who  acted  thus 
were  women. 

At  this  moment  Humboldt  stepped 
forth  from  the  recess,  and  this  time  he 
again  had  the  paper  in  his  hand.  The 
king  looked  toward  the  spot  where  Hum- 
boldt stood,  held  the  paper  for  a  moment 
in  his  hand,  and,  wiUiout  reading  it, 
handed  it  to  an  adjutant  near  him,  who 
filed  it  with  some  other  papers  which  he 
carried  under  his  arm. 

Humboldt  cast  one  anxious  glance  at 
his  lost  paper,  then  another  at  his  royal 
protector,  and  left  the  hall  as  lightly  as 
he  had  entered  it.  Passing  by  the  door 
of  the  king's  cabinet,  he  whispered  to  a 
huge  broad  -  shouldered  man,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  waiting  for  him, — 

*  It  is  in  vain !  He  listens  only  to 
those  who  have  obtained  his  ear.' 

The  king  again  entered  his  cabinet. 
The  governor  was  about  to  follow  him. 
An  aidjutant  stepped  up  and  whispered 
in  his  ear, — 

'  His  majesty  has  appointed  a  successor 
to  your  post.' 

*  Where  is  the  order  ?'  said  the  aston- 
ished governor,  stepping  back  a  pace  or 
two. 

'  Here,'  said  a  minister,  shewing  him 
a  paper  on  which  the  king  had  written 
his  name,  and  the  ink  was  scarce  dry. 
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The  general  turned  and  quitted  the 
room. 

*  Stop  a  moment,  stop  a  moment/  ex- 
claimed some  one  who  hurried  after  him. 
*  We  have  lost  our  ground  for  the  mo- 
ment ;  but  we  must  hope  in  a  short  time 
to  be  again  at  the  helm.  Look  at  your 
successor !  he  is  on  the  point  of  entering 
the  king's  cabinet/ 

A  man  with  a  bold,  confident  air,  on 
whose  brow  was  indelibly  written  the 
habit  of  command,  passed  at  this  mo- 
ment. The  princess  stepped  on  one  side 
as  the  general  passed  by  and  bowed  to 
the  prince,  who  seized  and  pressed  his 
hand.  The  order  now  was  given  from 
all  quarters  to  continue  the  contest  with 
the  utmost  vigour.  The  thunder  of 
the  heavy  artillery  was  heard  booming 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
palace.  The  women  quitted  the  hall  with 
wild  expressions  of  horror  and  anger : 
the  men  followed  their  example,  and  the 
hall  speedily  became  empty. 

It  was  now  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing ....  At  this  moment  the  queen  hur- 
ried through  the  hall  on  her  way  to  her 
own  rooms.  The  equerry  followed  and 
ordered  her  travelling  carriage  to  be  got 
ready.  A  voice  was  heard  calling  after 
her,  but  she  continued  her  flight  without 
stopping. 

The  ordinances  came  and  were  re- 
oeived  by  the  generals,  who  were  accom- 
panied by  two  of  the  ministers. 

While  this  was  going  on  in  the  hall,  a 
short  but  violent  altercation  took  place 
in  the  king's  cabinet. 

*  I  can  no  longer  bear  this  horrible 
firing,'  exclaimed  the  king,  almost  be- 
side himself  with  passion  and  fiitigue. 
'  It  shall  cease.' 

Pale  with  anxiety,  and  scarce  having 
the  power  to  master  his  feelings,  the 
general  was  yet  able  to  preserve  a  cool, 
collected  mUitary  deportment.  *  Sire,' 
said  he,  *  think  of  the  consequences  if 
we  give  the  order  to  the  troops  to  retire ! 
The  order  is  soon  given — I  will  answer 
for  it,  sire,  that  your  brave  soldiers,  em- 
bittered as  they  are  by  the  brutal  obsti- 
nacy of  the  seditious  rabble,  will,  never- 
theless, put  up  their  weapons,  and  quit 
the  field  in  wMch  as  yet  they  have  been 
victors.  But  whom  shall  we  trust  when 
they  are  gone  ?' 

The  king  answered,  *  I  will  have 
peace.' 

A  man  now  approached  the  minister 
and  whispered  to  him,  '  Shall  I  do  it  ?' 

*  We  cannot  yet  venture.  Did  you 
not  hear  what  was  said  ?'  was  the  reply 
he  received. 

'  Perfectly ;  but  they  will  require  a 
written  order.' 

*  Oh !  as  if  there  was  any  time  for 
written  orders.    At  the  barricades  peo- 


ple hear  ill,  and  see  worse.  Make  haste : 
bid  fifty  fellows  hasten  in  all  directions.' 

'  Sire,  I  wait  your  orders,'  said  the 
general.  But  the  king  retired  into  his 
cabinet  without  giving  any. 

The  general  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  exchanged  glances  with  the  prince. 
The  general  examined  with  a  searching 
and  severe  look  the  minister  and  the 
group  that  surrounded  him. 

There  was  a  profound  silence  in  the 
hall,  and  a  sort  of  oppression  was  felt  by 
all :  the  opening  or  shutting  of  a  win- 
dow, or  any  accidental  noise,  painfully 
excited  the  nerves  of  all  present. 

The  queen's  women,  and  those  of  the 
princess,  had  again  entered  the  hall. 
The  whole  of  the  royal  family,  excepting 
the  prince  and  the  princess  of  Prussia, 
who  were  still  in  the  king's  cabinet,  were 
now  assembled  there  ;  and  a  few  ques- 
tions were  asked  of  tlds  general,  or  that 
minister,  by  some  of  the  most  anxious 
spectators. 

Suddenly  there  was  very  great  excite- 
ment. This  was  caused  by  the  arrival 
of  some  men,  who  announced  that  the 
military  had  ceased  fighting. 

*  Treason  ! '  exclaimed  some,  while 
others  answered,— -*  Nay,  not  so;  they 
received  orders  to  leave  Berlin.  The 
mutineers  required  it,  as  they  would  not 
otherwise  quit  the  barricades.' 

*  The  mutineers  ? '  said  some  one  : 
*  you  mean  the  burghers.' 

*  Traitors!  villains!'  exclaimed  some 
one  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  close  by  the 
king's  cabinet.  *  We  are  all  lost,  since 
we  have  resigned  ourselves  basely  into 
their  hands.' 

The  governor  of  Berlin  quitted  the 
hall,  followed  by  his  adjutants  and  of- 
ficers. They  were  pale  as  death ;  and 
one  young  officer  of  the  Guards  exclaim- 
ed,— 

'  It  is  impossible  !  The  king  can 
never  have  given  such  an  order.' 

The  troops  are  ordered  to  quit 
the  palace,  which  they  do  with  bit- 
ter feelings  of  regret ;  and  the  rabble 
pours  into  every  court  with  a  wild 
shriek  of  triumph.  The  chief  object 
of  their  search  was  the  Prince  of 
Prussia,  whom  the  low  populace 
hated.  The  prince,  however,  had 
already  escaped  from  Berlin;  and 
for  two  whole  days,  from  Saturday 
morning  until  Tuesday,  the  town 
was  a  prey  to  the  most  complete 
anarchy.  This  confusion  was  not 
allayed  by  a  manifesto  which  the 
king  unadvisedly  published  ^to  his 
dear  Berliners.*  The  moment  cer- 
tainly was  not  propitious  for  bandy- 
ing about  terms  of  affection ;  and  the 
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Berliners  found  ample  materials  for 
the  exercise  of  their  wit 

The  morning  of  the  19th  March 
found  the  monarch  of  Prussia  drag- 
ged several  steps  down  from  his  high 
pedestal.  The  soldiers  had  been  sent 
out  of  Berlin,  and  their  arms  were 
delivered  up  into  the  hands  of  the 
burghers.  Weld,  a  journalist — in 
Sternberg's  novel  the  prime  mover 
in  the  insurrection — says  with  a 
sneer : — 

*  The  burghers !  Oh,  we  shall  soon 
have  done  their  basiness.  Say  rather, 
the  weapons  are  in  our  hands,  and  we 
shall  know  how  to  make  use  of  them. 
The  devil  I  this  night's  work  brings  us 
hy  a  aalto  mortale  much  nearer  the  hea- 
ven of  our  boldest  aspirations  ....  And 
the  students,  I  hear  great  things  of  them : 
some  of  them,  too,  are  superb  writers  : 
Mirabeaus  in  their  way — exactly  what 
we^iant.  ^very  thing  must  now  be  set 
in  motion  Xm  prevent  men  from  coming 
to  their  weajaes  ....  The  French  also,  we 
most  give  tliem  their  due,  they  have  good 
ideas.  Confess  now,  would  any  one 
of  us  have  invented  the  '  two  chance 
shots  ?'  These  decided  the  matter.  The 
king  appears — concedes  every  thing  de- 
manded by  these  ridiculous,  mealy- 
mouthed  patriots,  who  see  no  further 
than  their  nose.  The  affair  was  over, 
the  State  saved,  and  secured  for  some 
time  to  come,  and  we  might  have  gone 
home  empty-handed.  The  barricades 
would  have  been  constructed  in  vain  ;  the 
revolution  was  quietly  shelved.  The  town 
was  full  of  rejoicing  ;  the  king  more  be- 
loved than  ever  1  when,  suddenly,  *  the 


two  chance  shots,'  the  crv  *  The  soldic 
are  butchering  us !  murdering  defence- 
less burghers ! — ^Treason ! '  Withthis  shout 
our  fellows  rush  through  the  streets  and 
rouse  even  the  mealy-mouthed  patriots 
to  a  state  of  desperation  ....  You  see, 
these  '  two  chance  shots '  we  owe  to  our 
foreign  friends.  It  was  an  accident  that 
had  already  answered  its  purpose  in 
Paris.' 

What  followed  is  matter  of  his- 
tory. On  the  1 9th  March  the  bo- 
dies of  the  slain  were  placed  in  some 
carts,  and  carried  in  triumph  to  the 
palace  —  the  ghastly  wounds  pur- 
posely exposed  to  view  — the  king 
himself  being  forced  to  be  present 
at  the  loathsome  spectacle.  The  se- 
cond grand  mistake  committed  by 
the  king  on  the  same  unlucky  day 
was  his  ride  through  Berlin  with 
the  German  national  colours  fixed  to 
his  button -hole,  when,  absurdly 
enough,  a  monarch  whose  crown 
was  actually  tottering  on  his  head 
was  hailed  as  £mperor  of  Germany ! 
An  emperor,  at  whose  side  rode  a 
liberated  convict,  and  people  from 
the  dregs  of  society !  The  bitterness 
of  that  day  will  long  be  remembered 
in  Berlin. 

Such  is  the  picture— true  or  not 
we  will  not  pretend  to  decide — pre- 
sented to  us  by  Baron  Sternberg,  of 
the  species  of  terrorism  exercised 
over  the  entire  population  of  Berlin 
by  a  few  Badical  journalists,  stu- 
dents, and  foreign  propagandists. 


AN  EVENING'S  ROMANCE. 


CLOSER  draw  the  curtain's  fold. 
For  the  night  is  bitter  cold ; 
Earth  and  sky  alike  are  dreary. 
And  my  heart  and  eyes  are  weary 
Of  the  mist  that  clung  all  day 
(Like  a  yeil  of  saddest  grey, 
Heavy  and  funereal,) 
0*er  the  ash- trees,  bare  and  tall. 
O'er  the  dark  green  firs,  that  stand 
Like  grim  mourners,  hand  in  hand, 
Bound  about  an  open  tomb. 
Saddened  with  a  changeless  gloom. 
I  am  weary  of  the  sight 
Of  those  larch-boughs  long  and  light, 
Waving,  waving  to  and  fro. 
With  a  motion  sadly  slow. 
While  the  wind  sishs  out  amain. 
Like  a  human  soul  in  pain. 


As  upon  some  sandy  shore 
When  the  tempest's  rage  is  o'er. 
And  the  breeze's  trumpet-tone 
Sinketh  to  a  whispered  moan, 
Some  pale  form  may  lie  outspread, 
Lone,  and  ocean-stained,  and  dead,— 
Some  young  girl,  whose  flowing  hair 
Strewn  in  mournful  beauty  there, 
(When  the  waters  come  and  go 
With  a  tranquil  ebb  and  flow). 
Rises  on  each  wavelet's  crest, 
Drops  when  sinks  the  wave  to  rest, 
Even  so  those  branches  bare, 
Float  upon  the  moaning  air. 

We  will  turn  from  thoughts  like  this 
To  a  fairy  realm  of  bliss — 
We  f    Adas  I  I  am  alone  I 
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He,  whose  voice's  kindly  tone 
Aye  responded  to  mine  own, 
Wanders  far  away ;  and  those, 
Who  from  dawn  to  daylight's  close, 
Flitting  oft  from  room  to  room. 
Chased  away  the  wintry  gloom 
With  the  music  of  their  feet, 
And  the  sound  of  laughter  sweet ; 
Those  gay  sprites,  those  children  fair, 
Bright -haired,  blue-eyed,  laughing 

pair 
(She  whose  ready  fancy  still 
Summons  blithest  scenes  at  will, 
Hears  the  swallow's  coming  wings, 
Sees  gay  flowers  and  summer  things, 
Where  my  sad  eye  only  sees 
Withered  plants  and  leafless  trees ; 
And  that  younger  one,  so  bright 
With  her  spirit  s  sunny  light. 
That  a  stranger's  eye  will  dwell 
On  her  face,  as  if  the  spell 
Of  her  happy  beauty  won 
Ev'ry  heart  it  shone  upon)  ; 
Each  within  her  little  nest 
Lieth  wrapt  in  joyful  rest. 
Yet,  to-night,  with  spirit  free. 
Lone  and  silent  though  I  be, 
I  will  dream  a  poet's  dream. 
Sitting  by  the  fire's  red  gleam. 
I  vrill  gaze  with  joyful  glance 
On  the  woods  of  old  Romance, — 
Those  wild  woods  that  never  fade. 
Flinging  everlasting  shade 
Over  paths  of  living  green, 
Windmg,  hoary  stems  between ; 
Leading  oft  to  nooks  apart. 
Where  no  sunbeam  e'er  can  dart 
Through  the  leafy  screen  above. 
Whence  the  voice  of  hidden  dove 
Low  replieth  to  the  fall 
Of  the  waters  musical 
Welling  from  a  fountain  clear. 
Calmly  glad  as  all  things  near. 


Now  alonff  a  pathway  wide 

i Whence  diverge  on  either  side 
iCsser  paths,  with  flowers  bestrown. 
Or  with  burnished  moss  o'ergrown). 
Comes  a  war-horse'  stately  tread : 
High  he  rears  his  graceful  head. 
And  the  grass  is  flecked  below, 
As  he  moves,  with  foam  like  snow. 
Sleek  his  coat,  and  black  as  night, 
Save  that  one  small  star  of  white 
Gleams  upon  his  brow :  dark  red 
Are  his  housings,  thickly  spread 
With  a  maze  of  golden  thread ; 
On  his  bridle  glitter  fair 
Wrou^hten  sold  and  broid'ry  rare. 
Bears  he  forth  a  youthful  knight, 
Armed  and  ready  for  the  fight. 


He  in  garb  of  mail  is  drest. 
And  above  his  jewelled  crest 
Milk-white  plumes  are  floating  free, 
Stainless  as  his  fame  can  be. 
O'er  the  dappled  turf  he  rides. 
And  anon  a  sunbeam  glides 
Through  the  boughs  above  his  track, 
And  its  light  is  given  back 
By  his  armour's  dazzling  sheen ; 
Then  through  depths  of  shade  serene, 
Where  dark  cedars  o'er  them  bend, 
Steed  and  rider  calmly  wend. 

Now,  in  thought,  some  long -past 

fight 
Flashes  o'er  the  warrior's  sight. 
And  his  lance  he  proudly  shakes. 
While  a  muttered  war-cry  breaks 
From  his  parted  lips ;  and  now 
Dear  remembrance  of  the  vow, 
Uttered  by  a  voice  as  sweet 
As  the  hidden  streams  that  fleet 
Where  the  shadow  deepest  lies, 
Bringeth  softness  to. his  eyes. 
While  his  heart  with  fondness  thrills, 
At  the  thought  of  those  far  hills. 
Where  the  lady  of  his  heart 
In  her  sadness  dwells  apart. 
Suddenly  a  bitter  wail 
Rises  on  the  summer  gale. 
Bound  to  succour  all  who  need, 
Lo,  the  knight  hath  turned  his  steed 
Down  a  walk  bestrewn  with  showers 
Of  the  linden's  yellow  flowers  I 
Dim  the  light  that  passeth  through 
Interwoven  branch  and  bough ; 
Heavy  is  the  air  beneath 
With  the  blossoms'  scented  breath ; 
Drowsy  with  their  toil  the  bees 
Hang  in  clusters  on  the  trees. 
Moving  on,  from  time  to  time, 
With  their  pleasant  summer  chime. 
Answered  by  a  merry  note 
From  the  leaf-hid  cuckoo's  throat. 

Soon,  beyond  the  linden  shade. 
Sees  the*knight  a  turfy  glade, 
Folded  in  with  mountain  peaks, 
Down  whose  sides  in  glitt'ring  streaks 
Many  a  singing  streamlet  flows : 
In  the  midst,  in  still  repose,  ' 
Lies  outspread  a  crystal  pool. 
And  within  its  waters  cool, 
Mirrored  sleeps  the  quiet  sky ; 
And  a  pearly  cloud  sails  by, — 
E'en  as  if  an  angel  flew 
O'er  the  depths  of  calmest  blue. 

But  a  woful  sight  is  now 
'Neath  the  cedar's  whisp'ring  bough ; 
Stretched  upon  the  turf  lies  one 
Whose  last  battle-deed  is  done. 
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TdHa  the  red  sword  from  his  hand, 
Broken  like  a  willow- wand ; 
Udm  and  breastplate,  all  unbound, 
Lie  beside  him  on  the  CTOund ; 
And  the  life-blood  welleth  slow 
From  a  wound  upon  his  brow. 
At  his  head  a  lady  fair, 
Kneeling,  with  her  long  bright  hair. 
Strives  to  staunch  the  wound — in 

vain! 
Gasping  sigh  and  sob  of  pain 
Echo  Imck  her  saddest  fear. 
And  she  feels  that  death  is  near. 
Wildly  weeps  she  in  her  woe, 
O'er  his  faca  the  hot  tears  flow ; 
Yet  he  speaks  no  loving  word, — 
He  whose  heart  was  ever  stirr'd 
Bv  the  lightest  grief  that  stole 
0  er  the  sunshine  of  her  soul  I 

Swift  the  wand*ring  knight  drawa 

nigh, 
Gazing  with  a  pitying  eve 
On  the  lady's  tear-stain  d  cheek ; 
Words  of  cheer  he  fain  would  speak. 
But  he  feels  how  vain  they  were 
In  that  hour  of  wild  despair. 
Quickly  from  his  steed  he  springs. 
Lance  and  shield  aside  he  flings. 
And  the  scarf  his  lady  wove 
(Precious  token  of  her  love) 
From  his  gallant  breast  unwinds. 
And  about  the  stranger  binds. 
Vain  his  care — he  writhes  no  more — 
One  deep  sigh  and  all  is  o'er  I 

Then  he  strives  with  gentle  speech 
That  sad  lady's  ear  to  reach. 
Praying  her,  in  brief,  to  tell 
How  such  cruel  hap  befell ; 
And,  at  last,  in  accents  weak. 
Strives  she  all  the  truth  to  speak. 
Pausing  many  a  time  to  weep 
O'er  her  hero's  bloody  sleep. 
Tells  she  how  for  many  a  day 
They  had  wandered,  blithe  and  gay ; 


Tells  she  how  her  sire  held  sway 
O'er  a  lovely  land  that  lay 
On  the  sunny  Indian  shore ; 
Tells  she  how  that  warrior  bore 
From  her  gentle  mother's  side 
Her,  his  fond  and  wedded  bride.  ^ 
Wrought  he  manpr  a  deed  of  fame 
For  the  love  of  his  dear  dame ; 
Strong  and  ready  was  his  arm, 
Rescuinff  the  weak  from  harm, 
Laying  Tow  each  wicked  wight, 
As  became  a  stalwart  knight. 
But,  at  last,  a  paynim  bold, 
With  a  shield  of  fretted  gold. 
And  a  lance  of  magic  might, 
Met  him  there  in  deadly  fight : 
Powerless  the  paynim's  arm. 
But  for  help  of  magic  charm ; 
Strong  in  that  unearthly  strength, 
He  had  won  the  day  at  length. 
Bent  he  o'er  his  prostrate  foe. 
When  the  lady's  shriek  of  woe 
Brought  the  Flow'r  of  Knighthood 

near. 
And  the  caitiff  fled  in  fear 
(Warned  of  old  to  keep  aloof 
From  that  armour,  magic-proof). 
♦  ♦  »  ♦ 

Hark,  the  clock !— an  hour  hath  sped, 
And  my  sunny  dream  is  fled, — 
Fled  while  I  as  yet  could  see, 
Dimly,  how  the  end  would  be ; 
Ere  the  knight  had  laid  the  corse 
Gently  on  his  own  war-horse, 
And  had  pass'd  adown  the  dell 
To  a  holv  hermit's  cell ; 
Ere  the  nermit's  cares  had  shewn 
Life,  in  truth,  was  not  vet  flown,— 
And  the  lady's  tears  fell  fast, ' 
When  the  hour  of  woe  was  past, — 
Weeping  more  in  joy's  excess 
Than  she'd  wept  in  bitterness  I 
Pass'd  those  phantoms  of  the  brain. 
Never  to  be  seen  again, — 
Save,  perhaps,  in  dreamy  trance, 
'Mong  the  woods  of  old  Romance ! 
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Mr  DBAB ,— In  giving  you  an 
account  of  my  hibernation,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  bear  in  mind  that 
I  am  trjdng  to  depict  scenes  of  which 
you  can  have  no  previous  idea.  The 
life  1  led  for  a  month  was  so  unique, 
to  utterly  at  variance  with  the  rest 
of  my  existence,  that  I  then  received 


a  set  of  impressions  which  will  stand 
apart  in  my  memory  for  life,  and 
these  I  shall  try  to  convey  to  you  as 
far  as  description  will  stand  for 
reality. 

In  the  middle  of  February,  1845, 
I  set  out  for  Montreal,  in  company 
with  Jenkin  of  the  — th. 
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You  recollect  Jenkin  ?  —  an  in- 
dividual who  may  be  looked  upon, 
in  his  foibles,  as  the  epitome  of  the 
8ubaltern*8  world;  but,  for  good- 
nature and  good  temper,  Jenkin  is 
one  in  a  thousand.  He  entered  the 
army,  I  believe,  upon  principle,  it 
being  his  impression  that  not  to  array 
such  a  figure  as  he  conceives  him- 
self to  possess  in  uniform,  would  be 
an  abuse  of  the  gifts  of  Nature ;  an 
opinion  in  which  he  was  backed  by 
his  mamma,  and  several  maiden 
aunts.  But  his  moral  conformation 
is  no  less  suited  to  barrack-life  than 
his  physical.  He  has  strong  pre- 
possessions in  favour  of  clay  pipes ; 
and  would  probably  not  condescend 
to  enter  Paradise,  if  admission  were 
offered  him,  unless  assured  of  finding 
good  stout  in  that  region.  He  walks 
about  the  barracks  all  the  morning 
in  an  extraordinary  hat  and  no  braces ; 
and,  after  mess,  puts  a  pea-coat  over 
his  uniform,  and  sallies  forth  on 
excursions  of  a  disreputable  na- 
ture. His  chimneypiece  is  orna- 
mented with  meerschaums,  scientifi- 
cally browned,  and  he  devotes  a  vast 
portion  of  his  time  to  the  cutting  up 
of  cavendish  tobacco.  He  also  bets 
occasionally  on  sporting  events.  I 
met  him  on  the  road  to  Epsom  in  a 
dog-cart  on  the  last  Derby  day  be- 
fore I  lefl  England,  when  he  in- 
formed me  with  immense  glee  that 
he  had  backed  a  dark  horse,  which 
he  was  assured  by  a  knowing  particu- 
lar friend  of  his  was  booked  to  win. 
The  dark  horse,  however,  stickins^ 
resolutely  to  his  character  as  a  dark 
horse,  never  emerged  from  his  ob- 
scurity, and  my  friend  Jenkin  lost 
his  money.  It  was  as  much,  too,  as 
he  could  afford.  But  he  told  me  of 
his  ill  luck — of  his  beinf,  as  he 
classically  termed  it, '  d — d  hard  up,* 
with  as  much  gaiety  as  if  he  had 
won  a  thousand  pounds.  If  Jen- 
kin's  soul  is  not  superior  to  the  rubs 
of  Fortune,  his  spirits  are. 

At  five  o*clock  in  the  morning,  on 
Yalentine*s  day,  the  mail  drove  up 
to  my  door,  with  Jenkin  seated 
in  it.  It  was  very  cold,  and  snow- 
ing thickly,  so  that  his  portman- 
teau, whico  had  not  been  strapped 
on  two  minutes,  was  covered  with 
snow  an  inch  deep ;  so  was  the  roof 
of  the  sleigh,  and  the  horses,  natu- 
rally bay  m  colour,  were  white  all 
over.    Can  you  fancy  such  a  couple 


of  lunatics,  leaving  all  the  oomforta 
of  warm,  snug  rooms,  comf<Mrtable 
beds,  excellent  dinners,  and  smiling 
*  mufiins,*  to  drive  nearly  three  hun- 
dred miles  over  infamous  roads,  and 
afterwaftxls  to  spend  a  month  in  the 
snow,  cold,  sleepless,  and  hungry,  all 
for  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to 
say  we  had  not  left  Canada  without 
killing  a  moose  P 

Jenkin  was  dozing,  but  woke  up 
on  my  entrance.  *'  Devilish  accom- 
modating of  the  mail,*  said  he,  '  to 
come  to  the  door  for  us;  I  should 
like  to  see  an  English  mail  do  that.* 

Now,  when  I  speak  of  the  Quebec 
mail,  you  mustn't  run  away  with  the 
idea  of  a  handsome  well-hune  coach, 
with  four  spanking  ba3r8,  and  a  man 
on  the  box  with  ever  so  many  capes 
to  his  coat ;  and  a  guard  behind  with 
a  straight-brimmed  hat,  and  a  talent 
for  blowing  the  bugle.  Imagine 
rather  a  small  sedan-chair,  with  the 
back  painted  red  and  the  royal  arms 
depicted  thereon,  dravm  by  two 
horses,  tandem,  in  very  indifferent 
harness,  and  driven  by  a  Canadian 
in  a  hooded  grey  coat,  bound  at 
the  waist  with  a  red  sash.  The 
vehicle  is  intended  to  hold  four  pas- 
sengers, who  sit  two  and  two  all 
facing  the  horses :  the  driver  stands 
on  a  foot-board  in  front.  Though 
both  Jenkin  and  myself  are  any 
thing  but  corpulent,  and,  indeed, 
would  together  only  make  a  respect- 
able middle-aged  man  if  rolled  into 
one,  we  found  considerable  difiiculty 
in  wedging  ourselves  into  the  back 
seat,  and  having  done  so,  could  not 
move  hand  or  foot,  except  by  mutual 
consent.  The  reason  for  making 
these  sleighs  so  narrow  and  for  driv- 
ing them  tandem,  is,  that  if  wider, 
they  could  not  pass  one  another  on 
the  track ;  and  should  you  leave  this 
beaten  track  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  your  horse  goes  into  the  snow 
nearly  up  to  his  back. 

I  have  travelled  many  doleful 
journeys  as  regards  weather,  roads, 
and  accommodation ;  but  never  one 
in  which  the  three  combined  in 
such  a  determined  manner  to  create 
the  extreme  of  discomfort.  There 
was  a  snow-storm  whistling  right 
through  the  sleigh  from  end  to  end, 
so  that  the  front  of  each  of  our 
blanket  coats  formed  a  solid  breast- 

Elate  of  ice,  on  which  a  tilter  might 
ave  splintered  his  lance;  the  road. 
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being  much  worn  since  the  last  fall 
of  snow,  consisted  of  a  succession  of 
holes,  through  which  we  floundered 
with  such  an  uneasy  motion  as  very 
soon  made  me  as  sick  as  ever  I  was 
at  sea  in  a  gale.  So  we  travelled  on, 
in  a  dozing  state,  unable  quite  to 
wake  up,  but  having  a  dreamy  per- 
ception that  we  were  being  snowed, 
and  frozen,  and  thumped,  and 
shaken,  till  we  stopped  to  breakfast 
at  an  inn  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Ottawa. 

All  Canadian  country  inns  are 
alike.  Th«y  are  built  of  wood, 
painted  red  or  blue,  and  surrounded 
with  a  balcony  on  a  level  with  the 
ground-floor,  which  is  raised  two  or 
three  feet.  The  inside  is  warmed  by 
stoves,  which  give  out  a  great  deal  of 
heat,  but  of  a  close,  unpleasant  kind. 
However,  you  are  too  glad  to  get  heat 
of  any  kind  to  grumble  at  the  quality 
of  it.  There  is  always  plenty  to  eat, 
but  the  hatntarUs  put  so  much  butter 
and  grease  in  their  dishes  as  to  sicken 
any  stranger  except,  perhaps,  a  Lap- 
lander. The  man  who  has  learned 
to  relish  his  food  at  a  Canadian  inn, 
will  scarcely  object  to  a  breakfast  of 
tndn-oil  and  tallow-candles. 

Our  way  after  this  lay,  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  along  the  river; 
I  don*t  mean  along  the  bank,  but  on 
the  river  itself,  which  is  covered  with 
snow,  and  winds  among  the  hills  like 
a  great  white  sheet.  The  country 
around  is  smooth  as  satin ;  no  rug- 
gedness — no  comers — for  the  snow, 
in  its  insinuating  way,  has  crept  into 
each  crevice  and  filled  it  up,  bringing 
every  thing  .to  a  level  in  the  most 
democratic  manner,  so  that  there  is 
nothing  to  be  seen  on  the  landscape 
more  harsh  or  abrupt  than  the  gentle 
undulations  of  a  virgin's  bosom. 
(Here  observe  I  am  but  inverting 
an  ancient  simile,  for  sentimen- 
talists have  for  ages  been  in  the 
habit  of  comparing  a  woman's  bosom 
to  snow.)  The  scene  is  so  smooth, 
so  silent,  so  dreary,  and  so  exceed- 
ingly chill,  that  if  a  perspiring 
nabob  at  Calcutta,  in  the  dog-days, 
could  only  catch  one  glimpse  of  it, 
his  teeth  would  chatter.  The  roofs 
of  the  few  houses  which  lie  scattered, 
at  long  intervals,  on  the  bank,  are 
covered  with  snow  many  inches  deep ; 
and  the  eye  rests  on  nothing  but 
great  patches  of  firs  and  pines  of  a 
blaeisn  hue,  standing  out  from  the 


white  surface  in  boldest  relief,  like 
blots  on  the  copy-books  of  our  school- 

'The  red  on  the  ri.er  wa,  ve^ 
good,  and  Jenkin  and  I  were  just 
congratulating  ourselves  on  the 
smooth  manner  in  which  we  glided 
along,  when  suddenly  the  vehicle 
dropped  on  one  side  in  such  a  way  as 
would  have  made  us  fancy  a  wneel 
had  come  ofl^,  if  sleighs  had  wheels, 
and  then  stuck  fast.  At  the  same 
time  a  gurgling  and  splashing  of 
water  was  heard,  announcing  that  we 
had  gone  through  the  upper  crust  of 
ice.  Jenkin  and  I  got  out  in  all 
haste  \  but  a  corpulent  passenger  who 
attempted  to  follow  us  stuck  fast  by 
the  waist,  and  struggled  himself  into 
an  incipient  apoplexy,  his  countenance 
shewing,  by  its  intensity  of  horror, 
how  strong  were  his  objections  to  a 
watery  grave.  The  driver,  however, 
took  it  very  coolly,  and  appeared  to 
regard  it  as  quite  an  ordinary  occur-' 
rence ;  which,  indeed,  it  was,  as  we 
very  soon  discovered. 

We  put  our  shoulders  manfully  to 
the  sleigh,  and  pushed  and  tugged, 
but  not  an  inch  would  it  stir.  The 
driver  tried  every  species  of  expostu- 
lation with  his  horses ;  from  Marchez 
dojic!  the  ordinary  term  of  persua- 
sion in  Canada,  which  is  equivalent 
to  *  Get  up  with  ye  —  go  along !'  to 
the  most  recondite  profanities  m  the 
French  language.  But  there  we 
might  have  spent  the  day,  up  to  our 
knees  in  wet  snow,  had  not  Provi- 
dence sent  us  a  good  Samaritan  in  a 
carriole,  who  hooked  on  his  nag  in 
front  of  ours ;  and  then,  amongst  the 
whole  of  us,  we  extricated  the  sunken 
runner  of  the  sleigh,  and  went  on 
our  way. 

The  whole  of  our  journey  to  Que- 
bec was  a  repetition  of  these  incidents, 
— sometimes  shaken  to  pieces  over 
the  rough  road,  sometimes  stopping 
at  a  little  greasy  oven  of  an  inn, 
sometimes  upsetting.  On  these  latter 
occasions  the  whole  population  of  the 
neighbourhood  would  turn  out  and 
assist  by  uttering  the  most  frightful 
oaths,  but  did  not  help  us  in  any 
other  way. 

We  spent  a  morning  in  escalading 
the  streets  of  Quebec,  and  in  the 
afternoon  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence. 
This  was  a  most  singular,  and  rather 
hazardous,  voyage;  the  river  was 
filled  with  vast  plains  of  broken  ice. 
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wbicb  were  carried  down  by  the  cur- 
rent at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour. 
We  took  our  seats  in  the  stern  of  a 
long  canoe,  formed  of  a  large  hol- 
lowed tree,  and  termed  a  '  dug-out ;' 
eight  boatmen  placed  themselves  for- 
ward, and  paddled  us  into  mid-stream. 
Here  we  encountered  a  piece  of  ice, 
on  which  the  boatmen  sprang,  and, 
seizing  the  canoe,  dragged  us  on  to, 
and  across  it;  launching  her  again 
on  the  other  side,  and  springing 
simultaneously  on  board  at  the  right 
moment.  A  Frenchman  crossed  with 
us,  who  kept  up  our  spirits  on  the 
passage  by  relating  how  a  canoe  had 
upset  the  preceding  year,  in  attempt- 
ing to  cross,  and  a  female  passenger 
was  completely  guillotined  between 
two  pieces  of  ice,  her  head  remaining 
on  the  top,  and  her  body  being  carried 
down  the  stream. 

From  Point  Levi  we  went  to  St. 
Francis,  a  village  about  sixty  miles 
off,  on  the  banks  of  the  Chaudiere 
river,  where  we  were  to  find  our 
Indians.  The  village  consists  of  a 
line  of  houses,  three  or  four  miles 
Ions,  the  buildings  standing  a  hun- 
dred yards  or  more  apart  from  each 
other :  if  it  could  be  seized  at  each 
end  and  pushed  together  like  a  tele- 
scope, it  would  make  a  community 
of  respectable  size,  but,  sown  broad- 
cast as  it  is,  it  has  not  the  look  of  a 
village.  Here,  at  Bolduc*s  inn,  we 
awaited  the  arrival  of  our  guides,  who 
consisted  of  an  Indian,  a  half-breed, 
and  a  French  Canadian,  and  next  day 
we  set  out  on  our  hunt. 

And  now  that  I  have  got  you 
fairly  started,  I  will  describe  the  rest 
of  my  temporary  associates. 

The  master-spirit  of  the  hunt  was 
a  tall  Indian,  known  among  the  Ca- 
nadians as  Jean  Baptiste ;  but  having 
in  reality  a  most  unpronouncable  In- 
dian name,  signifying  *■  dweller  in  the 
woods.*  He  was  very  gaunt,  had  a 
small  head,  and  a  face  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  mouth  and  cheek-bone; 
the  remaining  features  occupying  so 
unreasonably  small  a  space,  that  his 
physiognomy  would  have  been  be- 
nented  by  the  passing  of  an  agrarian 
law,  giving  eacn  a  fairer  share.  In 
the  heart  of  the  forest,  forty  miles 
from  any  habitation,  he  appeared 
perfectly  at  home,  and  made  his  way 
from  one  point  to  another  with  un- 
erring certainty,  having  nothing  to 


guide  him  but  his  acquaintance  with 
the  general  aspect  of  the  woods, 
which,  being  five  or  six  feet  deep  in 
snow,  appeared  to  me  every  where 
pretty  much  alike,  and  almost  devoid 
of  distinctive  character ;  and  he  was 
capable  of  enduring  immense  fatigue. 
He  used  his  axe  with  wonderful 
dexterity,  making  it,  and  an  absurd- 
looking  pocket-knife,  serve  for  a 
whole  set  of  carpenter's  tools.  He 
was  very  willing  and  good-humoured. 
He  talked  Indian  and  French  fluently, 
but  played  the  deuce  with  the  English 
language;  being  totally  unaware  of 
the  existence  of  a  feminine  and  neuter 
gender  in  that  tongue,  be  called  every 
thing  'he,*  even  his  wife.  I  asked 
him  once  if  his  helpmate  (an  Indian 
like  himself)  spoke  Indian.  'No,* 
said  Baptiste,  with  a  gesture  of  con- 
tempt; 'he  can't  talk  Indian;  he 
can't  talk  noting  but  French.' 

The  half-breed's  name  was  Louis 
da  Fini ;  his  mother  had  been,  as  he 
termed  her,  a  sauvagesse^  and  his 
father  a  Frenchman.  He  was  a  most 
truculent -looking  savage,  his  face 
was  deeply  fretted  with  the  small- 
pox ;  and  his  complexion  appeared  as 
if  the  European  and  aboriginal  co- 
lours had  never  blended,  producing 
something  the  effect  of  a  custard  pud- 
ding which  has  been,  spoilt  by  the  soot 
falling  down  the  chiamey.  His  cos- 
tume was  an  old  cloth  cap  and  a  grey 
frieze  coat,  with  immense  pockets,  so 
ingeniously  placed,  that,  when  the 
garment  was  buttoned,  he  couldn't 
get  any  thing  into  or  out  of  them,  not 
even  his  hands.  His  acquaintance 
with  English  was  exceedingly  limited, 
being  confined  entirely  to  a  few  of 
the  most  horrible  oaths  in  that  lan- 
^age;  he  also  swore  very  fluently 
m  French,  and  made  use  of  some 
curious  metaphysical  execrations. 
As  a  hunter  he  was  good  for  nothing, 
invariably  losing  his  way  when  sepa- 
rated a  hundred  yards  from  the  party ; 
nor  was  he  a  very  eligible  retainer  in 
any  other  respect,  being  disposed  to 
be  mutinous  and  irascible  on  small 
provocation,  and  to  make  himself 
generally  useless. 

The  Canadian  was  a  little  stupid 
man,  very  timorous  in  disposition, 
called  Boniface,  shortened  by  his 
intimates  into  Face.  He  waa  engaged 
to  accompany  the  expedition  for  the 
purpose  of  cooking  our  dinner  and 
cutting  firewood  while  we  hunted, 
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and  assisting  to  cany  our  chattels 
and  necessanes.  These  were  packed 
on  thin  pieces  of  wood,  about  two 
&et  wide  and  seven  or  eight  long, 
rounded  into  a  curve  at  one  end  to 
£icilitate  the  drawing  of  them  along 
the  surface  of  the  snow,  called  tabo' 
gins.  We  had  three  of  them  closely 
packed,  which  were  usually  drawn  by 
our  three  retainers.  On  the  line  of 
march  Baptiste  always  went  first, 
drawing  his  tabogin,  generally  the 
most  heavily  laden  of  the  three; 
then  came  Boniface,  tugging  with 
good  will  at  his ;  and,  lastly,  Mr.  da 
JPini,  who  always  manoeuvred  to  get 
into  the  rear  in  order  that  the  others 
might  act  as  pioneers,  and  clear  the 
■way  for  him.  He  generally  went  along 
in  a  very  leisurely  manner,  lagging 
considerably  behind,  except  when  any 
body  was  looking  at  him,  when  he 
would  tug  and  strain  like  a  grey- 
hound struggling  in  the  leash.  Jenkin 
and  myselftnarehed  untrammelled, 
clad  each  in  a  coat  made  of  a  blan- 
ket ornamented  with  scarlet  cloth  at 
the  shoulders,  and  bound  at  the  waist 
by  red  sashes  (mine  of  common  stuff, 
but  Jenkin's,  with  his  usual  dandyism, 
grandly  embroidered  and  beadea),  in 
*  which  were  stuck  our  hunting-knives, 
in  deer-skin  sheaths,  and  our  axes, 
— the  former  in  front,  the  latter  be- 
hind; our  guns,  defended  from  the 
snow  by  waterproof  wrappers,  were 
slung  at  our  backs.  The  whole  party, 
of  course,  walked  on  snow-shoes, 
without  which  every  step  would  have 
sunk  us  to  our  hips.  Then  there 
were  three  dogs ;  —  Tin,  a  fine  brin- 
dled deer-hound,  whicn  Jenkin  had 
purchased  from  an  Indian  in  Upper 
Canada,  and  two  animals  belonging 
to  Baptiste, — one,  a  prick-eared  cur, 
called  Matahonta  (signifving,  in  the 
Micmac  tongue,  the  devil),  was  held 
in  great  esteem  by  his  proprietor, 
who  spoke  of  him  as  a  most  valuable 
animal.  On  inquiry  I  found  that 
the  creature's  reputation  was  founded 
on  the  fact  of  his  having  once  killed 
a  sheep,  —  a  qualification  which,  in 
any  civilised  community,  would  in- 
fallibly have  procured  him  a  halter. 
The  other,  Chiboule  by  name,  a 
miserable- looking  devil,  with  his  tail 
for  ever  between  bis  le^,  was  vilified 
on  all  occasions,  and  Matahonta 
lauded  at  his  expense,  he  having 
never,  as  I  infer,  made  himself  a  re- 
putation by  converting  sheep  into 
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mutton :  he  was  principally  remark- 
able for  his  predatory  habits,  and 
robbed  us  of  our  provisions  with  as- 
tonishing dexterity.  Both  curs  ap- 
peared additionally  plebeian  by  con- 
trast with  the  aristocratic  Tip. 

Having  thus  painted  you  tne  prin- 
cipal figures,  you  must  set  your  fancy 
to  work  for  the  background  and  ac- 
cessories of  the  picture.  Place  us  in 
the  great,  unplanted  forest,  with  an 
endless  perspective  of  trees  on  every 
side, — silent,  grand,  and  lonely,  and 
filled  with  a  gloom  like  that  of  a 
cathedral.  Every  where  on  the  sur- 
face lies  the  unsullied  snow,  un- 
dulating over  the  fallen  trees,  whose 
dead  branches  stick  sharply  out  of  it, 
and  heaped  in  little  hillocks  against 
the  trunks  of  the  live  ones.  Be- 
hind us  stretch  our  tracks, — narrow, 
smooth  paths,  an  inch  or  two  deep, 
where  the  tabogins  passed,  stamped 
on  each  side  by  the  perfec]t  impres- 
sions of  the  snow-shoes, — the  frame, 
the  net-work,  the  bars,  all  as  clear  as 
if  cast  in  plaster  of  Paris,  while  irre- 
gular dotted  lines  shew  where  the 
dogs  have  journeyed.  Sometimes 
these  latter  are  crossed  by  a  similar 
but  strange  one — that  was  where  a 
fox  or  a  lynx  went  by ;  and  the  ves- 
tiges of  partridges,  squirrels,  and  such 
small  deer,  are  every  where.  At 
first  the  woods  are  open  and  the  trees 
placed  wide  apart,  affording  a  long 
view ;  the  fallen  trunks  are  few  and 
easily  avoided,  and  we  make  a  straight 
track,  walking  lightly,  Jenkin  and 
myself  venturing  off  on  either  side 
when  any  thing  attracts  our  notice. 
But  presently  we  begin  to  descend ; 
the  trees  thicken ;  we  no  longer  go 
round  the  fallen  ones,  they  lie  too 
close,  but  march  over  them;  the 
large  hard- wood  trees  disappear,  firs 
and  other  evergreens  become  more 
frequent,  till  at  length  we  are  fight- 
ing our  way,  foot  by  foot,  through  a 
tamarack  swamp.  Now  we  follow 
implicitly  in  Baptiste's  track,  who 
holds  his  course  as  steadily  as  before, 
though,  for  aught  we  know,  we  may 
be  turned  round  and  going  back 
again ;  sometimes  he  scrambles  over 
a  huge  trunk,  dragging  the  bending 
tabogin  across  it  by  main  force,  some- 
times squeezes  himself  with  difficulty 
between  the  small  dense  stems.  And 
now  Mr.  da  Fini  begins  to  come  out 
strong.  First,  his  tabogin  hitches  in 
a  tree ;  he  goes  back  with  a  muttered 
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sacrSj  and  frees  it;  next,  pressing  in 
between  two  firs,  his  snow-shoe  sticks 
in  the  narrow  passage,  whereupon  he 
lavishly  swears  away  all  his  small 
stock  of  English,  and  begins  upon 
the  French  oaths;  then  rushing 
savagely  on,  he  comes  too  close  upon 
his  predecessor  in  the  line  of  march, 
who  lets  a  pliant  bough  fly  back, 
which  hits  Da  Fini  in  the  eye :  from 
this  moment  his  path  is  pursued  in  a 
whirlwind  of  execration.  Again  we 
emerge  and  ascend  to  the  upland 
woods;  again  we  go  down  to  the 
swamps,  till  Baptiste,  halting,  strikes 
his  axe  in  a  tree,  and  tells  us  we  shall 
in  that  spot  spend  the  night. 

Whereupon  the  half-breed  and  the 
Canadian,  leaving  their  tabogins,  cut 
a  couple  of  splinters  out  of  the  next 
pine,  which,  with  their  axes,  they 
fashion  into  rude  spades,  and  clear  a 
space  in  the  snow  about  twelve  feet 
square,  and  three  or  four  in  depth. 
Meanwhile  Baptiste  has  cut  down 
some  firewood,  which  is  laid  across 
the  middle  of  the  space,  and  has 
also,  by  some  inscrutable  means,  dis- 
covered a  spring  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, from  which  the  kettle  is  filled, 
and  hung  over  the  fire  depending 
from  a  long  stick,  the  further  end  of 
which  is  thrust  in  the  snow.  Jen- 
kin  and  I  have  emploved  ourselves 
in  cutting  down  all  tne  young  fir- 
trees — sapins,  the  Canadians  call 
them — within  reach ;  and  stripping 
off  the  branches,  which  look  like 
plumes  of  green  ostrich  feathers,  we 
strew  some  on  each  side  of  the  fire 
for  a  bed,  stick  some  around  the 
snow  walls  of  our  residence  to  act  as 
tapestry,  and  thatch  a  small  roof 
overhead,  to  keep  off  falling  snow, 
with  the  remainder.  The  space  on 
one  side  of  the  fire  is  allotted  to 
our  retainers,  the  other  to  us ;  and, 
spreading  a  buffalo  robe  over  the 
sapins,  we  lie  down  and  change  our 
wet  moccasins  and  leggings ;  then  we 
Unpack  the  tabogins  and  pile  our 
provisions  around — the  flour,  biscuit, 
pepper,  tea  and  coffee,  butter,  and 
onions.  We  had  brought  a  small 
keg  of  brandy  with  us,  which  was 
always  stuck  in  the  snow  over  Jen- 
kin^s  head.  Boniface  makes  pea- 
soup; 'Da  Fini  fries  pork  and  onions 
in  the  pan;  we  unpack  our  canteen 
and  get  our  knives  and  forks  ready. 

Both  Jenkin  and  I  hated  fat  pork 
like  a  couple  of  rabbis,  but  we  ma- 


naged, notwithstanding,  to  make  a 
dinner;  and  then,  tired  with  our 
unusual  exertions,  rolled  ourselves 
in  our  blankets,  stretched  our  feet  to 
the  fire,  and  slept  like  tops,  leaving 
our  three  friends  jabbering  and  eat- 
ing on  the  other  side  of  the  fire  in 
full  vigour. 

As  soon  as  we  awoke  in  the  morn- 
ing we  breakfasted  as  we  had  dined, 
on  fat  pork.  There  were  no  pre- 
liminaries of  ablutions,  tooth-powder, 
hair-brushes,  whisker -curlers,  and 
all  the  indispensables  of  a  toilette  at 
home;  we  simply  rubbed  our  eyes 
with  our  knuckles,  and  fell  to.  Then 
we  re -packed  our  tabogins  and 
marched  again,  but  not  so  pleasantly 
as  the  day  before.  There  was  a  par- 
tial thaw,  and  the  snow  was  soft  and 
heavy ;  by  and  bye  it  began  to  rain 
— we  were  wet  through;  and  the 
soil  snow,  no  longer  falling  through 
the  sieve-like  interstices  of  our  snow- 
shoes,  went  on  accumulating  till  the 
labour  of  lifting  them  became  too 
great,  when  we  stopped  to  knock  it 
off  with  a  stick,  and  this  we  were 
forced  to  do  about  every  quarter  of 
a  mile,  until  at  last  we  halted,  and 
passed  as  dismal  an  afternoon  as  I 
ever  remember.  During  the  night 
it  froze,  and  next  morning  the  sur- 
face was  so  hard  and  slippery  that 
the  tabogins  slid  almost  without  an 
effort ;  and  we  went  clattering  along 
on  our  snow-shoes  without  making 
the  slightest  impression.  When  we 
had  gone  about  four  or  five  miles, 
Baptiste  suddenly  stopped,  and, 
pointing  to  the  snow,  uttered  the 
word  ' Ravage*  We  all  rushed  ea- 
gerly up,  and  there,  in  the  snow, 
were  the  tracks  of  the  huge  animals 
— a  deep  furrow,  indented  every  foot 
or  so  with  the  print  of  their  hoofs. 
Instantly  our  guns  were  loaded,  and 
off  we  went  like  maniacs,  Baptiste 
leading,  the  rest  scrambling  and 
panting  along,  sometimes  losing  a 
snow-shoe,  and  stopping  to  tie  it  (no 
easy  matter  when  the  strings  and 
your  fingers  are  both  frozen),  some- 
times slipping  into  some  treacherous 
hole.  At  last  the  Indian  stopped, 
and  looked  round  at  us  with  a  face 
of  disappointment,  which,  on  reach- 
ing him,  was  easily  accounted  for — a 
line  of  snow-shoe  trstcks  came  up 
from  another  direction,  and  then 
went  off  on  the  ravage — we  had  evi- 
dently been  forestaUed.    Very  crest- 
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&llenand  ill-tempered  we  followed  in 
their  path,  to  have  the  melancholy 
satisfaction  of  discovering  the  au- 
thors of  our  disappointment — our 
*  infernal  sell,*  as  Jenkin  called  it — 
expecting  to  find  them  cutting  up 
their  game.  But  while  running  on 
the  tracks  we  saw  a  fire  to  the  left, 
and,  going  up  to  it,  found  two  rag- 
ged Irishmen  sitting  by  it  broiling 
venison.  They  told  us  they  had 
killed  the  moose,  two  in  number, 
half  a  mile  further  on,  and  had  re- 
tamed  here  to  encamp.  Neither  of 
them  had  a  hat,  and  their  clothes 
'  were  too  thin  and  ragged  to  defend 
thera  even  from  the  cold  of  the  same 
season  in  £ngland ;  yet,  thus  insuffi- 
ciently clad,  the  hajtly  fellows  had 
ventured  iqto  the  forest  to  take  Win- 
ter, in  his  sternest  mood,  by  the 
beazd.  Jenkin  was  very  ind%nant 
at  the  *bogtrotting  rascals/  as  he 
called  them,  daring  to  kill  *  our 
moose;*  and  uttered  some  sentiments 
on  the  occasion,  quite  in  unison  with 
the  Gonqueror*s  forest-laws.  How- 
ever, his  bark  was  worse  than  his 
bite,  for  he  presently  proposed  giv- 
ing the  said  bogtrotters  a  horn  each 
o^8^f<^9  which  the  poor  fellows  were 
very  glad  of ;  greatly  to  the  disgust 
of  Mr.  da  Fini,  who  had  conceived  a 
violent  hatred  towards  the  unfortu- 
nate men,  and  scowled  at  them  like 
a  demon :  his  indignation  aflierwards 
reached  a  climax  on  our  giving  them 
some  peas  to  make  soup. 

For  some  time  our  life  was  very 
monotonous — every  day  sC  weary 
march,  and  every  night  a  bivouac 
similar  to  the  one  described.  When 
firewood  was  scarce,  our  condition 
at  night  was  very  dismal;  but  we 
generally  found  plenty,  either  of  dead 
trees  or  green  maples  (which  are 
very  combustible),  and  kept  up  fires 
of  such  magnitude,  that  we  appeared 
to  be  constantly  celebrating  the  Fifth 
ofJ^ovember.  The  state  of  the  snow 
varied  frequently — ^sometimes  it  was 
▼et  and  heavy,  sometimes  after  a 
thick  fall  we  went  plunthering  along, 
sinking  deeply  at  every  step,  and 
bnishing  heaps  from  the  laden 
branches  as  we  passed  underneath, 
which,  filling  the  space  between  our 
necks  and  coat  collars,  there  melted 
and  ran  down  our  backs — (this  Jen- 
kin termed  being  in  the  ^melting 
mood') — then,  again,  a  cold  day  would 
Kt  all  to  rightSy  macadamising  our 


road  beautifully.  But  still  there 
were  no  traces  of  moose,  and  we  be- 
gan to  regard  the  creature  as  a 
myth — a  sort  of  Mrs.  Harris  of  the 
woods — a  fabulous  animal,  invented 
by  the  mendacious  aborigines  for 
the  purpose  of  deco3dng  credulous 
British  officers  into  the  forest^  and 
getting  a  dollar  a-day  out  of  thera. 

One  morning,  on  stepping  into  the 
open  air,  I  straightway  believed  in 
nSi^C  for  the  caLn,  inrtead  of  look- 
ing  like  a  dirty,  smoky  collection  of 
sticks  lying  amid  great  naked  trees, 
was  now  a  gem  set  in  crystal.  There 
had  been  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  in  the 
night,  followed  by  a  sharp  fi-ost,  and 
every  little  twig  and  fibre  was  enve- 
loped in  a  white  frozen  garment; 
around,  in  every  direction,  was  a 
shining  perspective  of  icy  fretwork, 
so  that  I  might  fancy  myself  caught 
in  some  glittering  net.  The  boughs 
were  all  woven  and  bent  by  the 
weight  of  their  covering  into  the 
most  gracefully  fantastic  wreaths  and 
festoons;  and  here  and  there  some 
^athery  branch  of  fir,  from  which 
the  snow  had  been  shaken,  stood  in 
dark  emerald  relief  against  the 
spangled  white  background.  Even 
the  fallen  trees — ^the  dead  fathers  of 
the  forest — which  last  night  lay 
with  their  withered  and  wasted 
arms  stretched  sharply  out  of  the 
vast  winding-sheet  that  half  hid 
them,  were  now  clothed  in  beauty 
and  in  ^ace,  and  looked  like  old 
Knights  Templar  slumbering  in  their 
glistening  mantles. 

Then  the  sun  rose,  and,  darting 
through  the  interstices  of  this  fairy 
palace,  made  every  icicle  a  lamp. 
But  the  effect  of  the  woods  thus  lit 
up,  though  most  beautiful,  was  evan- 
escent, and  unpleasant  consequences 
followed ;  for  soon  the  spangles 
were  changed  into  dew-drops,  and 
every  tree  rained  down  a  shower, 
the  disenchanted  woods  resumed  their 
work-a-day  dress,  and  the  snow  be- 
came wet  and  heavy  to  the  tread. 

All  this  time  we  found  no  game — 
our  ambition,  no  longer  soaring  to 
moose,  would  have  been  content  with 
an  occasional  partridge  or  hare.  One 
evening,  in  mere  desperation,  I  shot 
a  great  unsuspecting  owl,  who  was 
glowering  at  us  with  an  air  of  intel- 
Sgent  curiosity  from  a  neighbour- 
ing branch,  intending  to  diversify 
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our  eternal  salt  pork  with  this  novel 
specimen  of  poultir.  But,  though 
he  looked  a  very  fine  fellow  in  his 
feathers,  it  was  all  imposition,  for, 
on  stripping  him  of  these  delusive 
plumes,  he  was  found  to  consist  al- 
most entirely  of  head  and  thighs,  his 
hod^  heing  ridiculously  small  in  pro- 
portion, when  fried,  the  look  of 
him  nearly  made  us  sick,  and  the 
half-starved  dogs  turned  aw^  from 
him  in  disgust ;  so  did  the  Indians 
— a  still  stronger  testimony  of  his 
uninviting  appearance. 

Even  Jenkm*s  good  temper  hegan 
to  give  way  at  length ;  and  he  grum- 
hled  a  good  deal,  though  always  in  a 
semi-facetious  tone.  He  took  quite 
a  literary  turn,  and  used  to  write  very 
hard  for  three  or  four  minutes  every 
evening,  scribbling  away  with  an  air 
of  ostentatious  secrecy,  and  then 
leaving  his  lucubrations  scattered 
about  the  caban  like  sybilline  leaves. 
The  following  are  a  few  fragments 
of  this  joumcd : — 

27th, — ^Walked  all  day  in  wet  snow, 
with  painfully  high  action,  like  one  of 
those  Scripture  fellows  who  tread  out 
grapes,  or  com,  or  something.  Expect 
to  be  a  fine  stepper  shortly.  Wondered 
what  evil  spirit  possessed  me  to  come 
here.  Cursed  hungry,  and  nothing  to 
eat  but  fried  owl.  Oh  for  a  haunch  of 
mutton  and  currant  jelly  !  Mentioned 
this  wish  to  South,  who  looked  quite 
ravenous  at  the  idea.  South' s  face  and 
general  appearance  excessively  dirty. 

28M. — Dreamed  last  night  I  was  at 
old  Mrs.  de  Wiggins's  hop;  crowds  as 
usual  in  those  litde  rooms  of  hers :  one 
might  as  well  give  a  party  in  a  sentry- 
box.  The  last  time  I  was  there,  such  a 
cram — as  to  dancing,  you  might  as  well 
try  to  dance  through  an  election  mob 
just  under  the  hustings,  with  a  popular 
candidate  speaking.  Got  a  nightmare  in 
a  queer  form,  fancying  I  was  squeezed 
between  a  couple  of  fat  wall-flowers. 
Woke  in  agony,  and  found  that  my  re- 
spiration was  impeded  by  that  infernal 
cur,  Matahonta,  lying  on  my  chest.  Not 
approving  of  him  as  a  bosom  firiend, 
throttled  him  off;  but  had  scarcely  got 
into  a  doze  again  when  he  resumed  his 
position,  and  gave  me  another  night- 
mare, and  so  on,  till  I  got  quite  a  large 
stud.  Caban  so  smoky  that  I  walked  in 
it  by  faith  and  not  by  sight.  Got  re- 
paid for  my  trustfulness  by  tumbling 
into  the  fire,  and  nearly  made  myself  a 
Smithfield  martyr.  No  wish  to  be  brought 
to  the  stake,  unless  a  beef-steak,  so  sit 
still  in  future. 

29M. — Caban  still  so  smoky  that  tears 


of  contrition  run  down  Soufh's  face,  and 
making  little  channels  through  the  dirt, 
have  something  the  effect  of  war-paint. 
Don't  believe  there's  any  such  thing  as  a 
moose,  though  our  red  friends  are  very 
sanguine,  and  give  romantic  descriptions 
of  former  hunts,  which  I  don't  believe  a 
word  of.  South  swallows  it  all — ^begin 
to  fear  he's  very  credulous. 

At  length  fortune  smiled  upon  us. 

We  had  gone  out  in  diflTerent  di- 
rections— Jenkin  and  Baptiste  toge- 
ther, while  I  was  left  to  Da  Fini*8 
tender  mercies.  We  had  encamped 
the  night  before  on  the  St.  John 
river,  which,  for  part  of  its  course, 
divides  Canada  from  the  State  of 
Maine.  This  Da  Fini  and  I  crossed 
in  the  morning ;  it  was  a  fine  day, 
and  the  surface  crisp  and  pleasant  to 
walk  on.  Just  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river  I  spied  a  white  hare  hop* 
ping  over  the  snow.  Da  Fini  also 
perceived  it;  and,  conceiving  this  a 
good  opportunity  for  exhibiting  his 
talents  as  a  hunter,  he  turned  round, 
with  a  face  full  of  importance,  and 
held  up  one  hand  to  enjoin  silence, 
pointing  with  the  other  at  the  hare ; 
then  throwing  himself  flat  on  his 
nose  in  the  snow,  with  an  aflPectation 
of  secrecy  and  wariness,  which  would 
have  alarmed  any  less  confident  ani- 
mal, he  commanded  me,  by  signs,  to 
pour  in  a  broadside.  This  exhibition 
of  skill  and  cunning  was  entirely 
thrown  away  upon  the  hare,  which 
cantered  past  slowly,  and,  at  about 
twenty  yards*  distance,  stopped  to 
look  round  at  us ;  then,  levelling  my 
double-barrel,  I  put  a  bullet  throuffn 
her  skull.  Da  Fini  ran  in  on  the 
shot  like  an  unbroke  pointer;  and 
after  some  patronising  remarks  on 
my  skill  as  a  marksman,  pocketed 
the  animal  with  an  air  of  calm  supe- 
riority. 

About  four  miles  from  the  en- 
campment we  came  upon  a  ravage. 
I  could  scarcely  believe  my  own  eyes, 
but  there  it  was,  too  distinct  for  mis- 
take. Snow  had  fallen  and  frozen 
since  the  animals  had  passed,  shew- 
ing that  the  tracks  were  at  least  a 
day  old!  Da  Fluids  exultation  was 
extreme,  and  we  ran  on  in  great  ex- 
citement. After  a  time  we  came  to 
the  spot  where  a  moose  had  lain 
down  for  the  night,  leaving  the  print 
of  his  vast  sides  in  the  snow ;  beyond 
this  the  tracks  were  quite  fresh,  and 
the  sapin  twigs  on  each  side  freshly 
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cropt — all  this  Da  Fini  pointed  out 
to  me  with  unnecessary  assiduiUr. 
At  last  we  heard  the  animals  crash- 
ing throu^  the  underwood  in  front, 
and  presently  my  companion  called 
out, '  Moose !  moose !'  quite  black  in 
the  face  with  eagerness  and  import- 
ance. About  sixty  yards  in  front  of 
me  I  beheld  a  huge,  uncouth  ani- 
mal, more  like  an  ugly  camel  than  a 
deer,  covered  with  shaggy  brown 
hair ;  he  had  a  pair  of  horns  small 
in  proportion  to  his  size,  shewing 
that  he  was  a  three -year  old,  as, 
after  that  age,  moose  shed  their  horns 
in  the  winter.  On  descrying  these  ap- 
pendages, Mr.  da  Fini  hurriedly  be- 
sought me  not  to  fire,  representing 
that  a  moose  with  horns  was  a  for- 
midable animal  to  provoke,  and 
would  probably  kill  us;  but  see- 
ing me,  regardless  of  his  remon- 
strance, level  my  gun,  he  inmiedi- 
ately  disencumbered  himself  of  his 
snow-shoes,  and  scrambled  in  a  great 
hurry  up  a  fallen  trunk.  The  moose 
was  now  partly  hidden  by  an  oak, 
his  large  misshapen  head  and  neck 
alone  visible,  when  I  fired  and  hit 
him  in  the  latter  part.  He  rushed 
forward,  and,  exposing  his  whole 
body,  I  fired  again.  Another  pace  or. 
two,  and  he  dropt.  Reloading  has- 
tily, I  ran  up,  despite  the  pathetic 
intreaties  of  Da  Fini,  who  screamed 
after  me  to  stop,  alleging  that  the 
moose  was  most  dangerous  when  dv- 
ing.  When  I  reached  mv  victim  he 
was  lying  as  if  to  sleep ;  the  last  shot 
had  gone  through  his  lungs,  and, 
with  every  breath  he  drew,  there 
came  forth,  on  each  side,  a  jet  of  va- 
pour, and  a  shower  of  blood,  dying 
the  snow  bright  crimson.  Slowly  he 
tamed  his  antlered  head  and  looked 
at  me,  quite  silent,  except  the  whis- 
tling of  the  breath  through  his 
wounds ;  then  his  head  drooped  on 
the  snow, — ^the  vapour  shot  from  his 
sides  at  longer  intervals, — at  last 
ceased;  and  he  lay  with  glazed  eve 
quite  still.  All  the  excitement  of  the 
chase  was  over,  and  I  confess  I  felt 
like  a  murderer. 

Baptiste  and  Jenkin  had  also  been 
Bucoessful,  and  had  killed  their 
moose ;  and  this  night  we  had  a  feast 
of  venison.  Our  retainers  crammed, 
and  smoked,  and  crammed  again,  be- 
yond what  I  could  have  believed  of 
the  capacity  of  the  human  stomach. 
The   next  morning,  before   I  was 


awake,  they  had  hung  a  brisket  over 
the  fire  to  roast  for  their  dinner; 
foreseeing,  however,  that  they  would 
have  to  wait  a  painful  length  of  time 
for  this  joint,  they  set  the  pot  on  to 
boil,  with  some  meat  in  it :  finally, 
this  mode  of  cookery  was  found  too 
tardy,  and  they  spent  the  interim  in 
roasting  little  fragments  of  moose- 
meat  on  sticks.  The^  also  manufac- 
tured a  cake,  by  mixing  flour  and 
snow  water  together  in  a  dirt^  tin 
vessel,  kneading  it  with  their  dirtier 
fingers,  and  then  cramming  it  into 
the  embers  to  bake ;  but,  long  before 
the  culinary  process  was  accom- 
plished, it  was  plucked  out  and  de- 
voured, all  black  and  smutty. 

On  witnessing  the  death  of  my 
first  moose,  I  had  registered  a  vow 
never  to  kill  another.  But  the  organ 
of  destructiveness  prevailed  over  that 
of  firmness,  and  both  Jenkin  and 
myself  slaughtered  several.  And  now 
began  the  pleasures  of  forest  life; 
we  were  so  independent  as  to  be  liter- 
ally without  a  care.  We  walked  as 
long  as  we  pleased,  and  returned 
when  it  suited  us,  certain  of  a  good 
dinner. 

You  cannot  imi^ne  the  pleasure 
of  Iving  on  a  bed  of  fir  branches  in  a 
well-made  caban,  after  a  long,  long 
day's  walk  on  snow-shoes.  The  wet 
socks  and  moccasins  are  steaming  on 
a  pole  stretched  across  the  fire,  and 
our  weary  feet  cased  in  dry  ones. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  blazing 
maple-trees  kneels  Mr.  da  Fini,  en- 
gaged in  frying  moose-meat — occa- 
sionally, as  a  gust  of  thick  smoke  is 
swept  into  his  eyes,  starting  back  on 
his  hams,  and  insinuating  a  dirty 
forefinger  knuckle  into  each  of  the 
injured  and  sensitive  organs,  while 
he  vents  his  feelings  in  a  profane 
soliloquy,  and  then  returns  to  his 
task,  every  now  and  then  removing 
the  cover  from  the  kettle,  which 
hangs  simmering  from  a  charred 
stick,  the  further  end  of  which  is 
thrust  deeply  into  the  snow,  and 
fondly  inhaling  the  steam.  In  the 
other  corner  sits  Baptiste,  the  Indian, 
smoking  his  eternal  black  pipe — the 
'calabash  of  peace,*  as  Jenkin  termed 
it,  thereby  meaning  calumet  —  his 
majestic  repose  undisturbed,  except 
when  he  stretches  forth  a  dingy  paw, 
and  grasping  a  log  hurls  it  at  the 
heads  of  the  hungry  dogs,  who  are 
sniffing  too  closely  round  Mr.  da 
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Fini*8  fiyingpany  heedlesd  of  the 
gentle  hints  which  that  gentleman 
occasionally  gives  them  on  the  nose 
with  his  iron  spoon.  The  axe  of 
Boniface,  the  Canadian,  is  heard 
close  at  hand,  and  presently  he  comes 
crunching  through  the  snow,  stag- 
gering under  a  huge  log,  which  he 
throws  down  on  the  heap  of  firewood 
already  collected  to  last  through  the 
night ;  while  Jenkin  and  I  recline  at 
full  length  on  our  huffalo  robe,  and 
yearn  for  our  dinner.  And  when 
£)a  Fini  announces  it  to  be  ready, 
and  we  bend  over  our  smoking  plates 
of  pewter,  who  ever  tasted  such 
pea-soup  ? — strange  stuff,  too,  such 
as  would  have  bothered  old  Mrs. 
Glass  terribly — fishing  up  from  the 
bottom  peas,  and  pork,  and  venison, 
and  fragments  of  partridge  and  hare, 
like  Sancho  dipping  into  the  flesh- 
pots  at  Camacho's  wedding. 

Then  comes  the  next  entrSe  of  fried 
venison  and  kidneys,  the  latter  so 
delicious,  that  even  I,  who  used  to 
abhor  that  portion  of  the  animal 
economy,  could  now  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  wish  the  stupendous  moose 
all  kidney.  There  is  no  fear  of 
famine,  for  the  pole  which  crosses 
the  caban  is  hung  with  venison  lik« 
a  shambles;  but  we  are  moderate, 
casting,  ever  and  anon,  a  glance  to- 
wards a  part  of  the  fire  where  the 
head  of  an  enormous  thigh-bone 
sticks  out  from  amid  the  glowing  em- 
bers. It  is  drawn  thence  all  charred 
and  blackened ;  and  now,  as  Master 
Silence  says,  '  comes  in  the  sweet  of 
the  night,'  for  on  splitting  the  bone 
with  an  axe,  a  rich  vein  of  solid 
marrow,  an  inch  thick  and  a  foot 
long,  lies  revealed.  Then  we  re- 
move from  before  the  fire  an  Indian 
cake,  which  has  been  there  toasting, 
split  it  carefully,  and  spread  thereon 
the  marrow,  sprinkled  with  pepper 
and  salt,  and  then,  O  Heliogabalus ! 
one  mouthful  would  have  made  thee 
a  moose-hunter  for  life, — a  dweller 
in  the  back- woods,  forgetting  throne 
and  sceptre ;  and  I,  who  a  little 
while  ago  wished  the  moose  all  kid- 
ney, would  now  that  he  were  one 
entire  and  perfect  marrow-bone. 

In  such  scenes  as  these,  allusions 
to  and  remembrance  of  civilised  life 
seemed  as  incongruous  as  an  opera- 
tie  on  a  savage.  But  memories  of 
long  ago  would  sometimes  come  with 
ft  strange  and  powerful   influence. 


I  recollect  one  night,  aller  such  a 
dinner  as  I  have  described,  I  wa6 
sitting  idly  in  the  caban  with  no  one 
to  speak  to,  for  Jenkin  was  asleep, 
and  the  Indians  were  lying  torpid  as 
so  many  boa  constrictors  after  their 
enormous  meal.  The  fire  was  blazing 
cheerfully,  and  lit  up  the  snow  walls 
and  btanched  roof  of  our  little  ephe- 
meral home,  which  to-morrow  was 
to  be  deserted  for  ever,  and  its  ruins 
left  to  make  the  forest  more  lonely 
than  if  the  foot  of  man  bad  never 
trod  there.  Beside  me  was  burning 
a  candle  in  the  most  primitive  of 
candlesticks,  the  socket  being  a  loop 
of  bark  drawn  through  a  cleft  stick, 
the  other  end  of  which  was  stuck  in 
the  snow.  I  would  have  given  any 
thing  for  a  book.  I  had  read  the 
few  American  novels  we  had^  brought 
with  us  till  I  knew  pages,  and  even 
whole  chapters  of  them^  by  heart ; 
and,  in  despair,  I  began  to  rummage 
over  my  knapsack.  Bound  a  botSe 
of  essence  of  cofiee  were  wrapped 
some  printed  papers,  and  unfolding 
them  I  was  delighted  to  find  a  few 
leaves  of  a  small  edition  of  the 
Arabian  Nights — the  old  book  which 
I  used  to  read  at  home  a  dozen  years 
ago  with  a  constancy  which  earned 
for  it  the  title  of  '  my  Bible,'  and 
which  at  length  reduced  it  to  a  mere 
bundle  of  rags.  I  had  never  seen 
any  of  it  from  that  time  to  this,  and 
pouncing  on  the  stray  leaves,  the 
first  sentence  transported  me  back  to 
the  fire- side  at  home,  and  placed  me 
in  my  little  hair-cushioned  arm-chair, 
poring,  by  the  flickering  firelight 
which  glanced  across  the  blue  walls 
of  the  old  room,  over  my  Arabian 
Bible,  my  blanket- coat  exchanged 
for  the  little  cloth  tunic  and  belt  of 
former  days,  and  my  six  feet  of  hu- 
manity shrunk  to  scarce  four.  The 
sound  of  a  fiddle  is  in  my  ears,  play- 
ing a  long- forgotten  tune ;  and  faces 
glimmer  round  the  firelight  which 
will  never  be  seen  again  on  earth. 
And  then  I  am  away  with  the  old 
caliph — that  title  which  used  to  con- 
veiy  such  vast  and  indefinite  ideas  of 
regal  power  and  grandeur — through 
the  moonlit  streets  of  ancient  Bea- 
ded, the  night-air  laden  with  spices, 
and  turbaned  forms  going  by  whose 
cimiters  clank  as  they  pass.  And 
then  I  am  among  the  genii,  whom, 
in  my  early  youth,  spirits  as  they 
were,  I  knew  right  well;   and  am 
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carried  with  Bedreddin  through  the 
air,  and  see  him  laid  in  his  shirt  and 
drawers  at  the  gate  of  Damascus. 
And  here  the  last  tattered,  enchanted 
leaf,  dropt  from  my  hands,  and,  in- 
stead of  a  warm  Eastern  sky,  I 
looked  up  at  a  cold  bhie  strip  of 
ether,  seen  between  the  tops  of  the 
tall,  motionless  pines,  which  closed 
in  blackness  round  the  caban.  The 
fire  was  out,  all  but  a  few  smoulder- 
ing embers ;  and  the  dead  silence  of 
the  forest  was  only  broken  by  the 
mournful  howling  of  distant  wolves, 
and  the  cracking  of  the  trees,  which 
went  off  like  pistol-shots  as  the 
moisture  in  them  expanded  in  freezing. 

We  were  now  many  days*  march 
in  the  woods,  and  far  from  any 
habitation,  and,  since  our  meeting 
with  the  Irishmen,  we  had  not  seen 
the  trace  of  a  human  being.  We 
therefore  concluded  that  we  nad  the 
forest  to  ourselves,  but  in  this  we 
were  mistaken.  Some  days  after 
killing  our  first  moose.  Da  Fini  and 
I  set  forth  on  another  solitary  ex- 
cursion. It  was  a  delicious  morning, 
— the  sun  so  bright,  and  the  air  so 
temperate,  that  several  deluded  wood- 
peckers imagined  it  was  spring,  and 
we  heard  at  mtervals  the  tapping  of 
these  solitary  birds.  My  companion 
marched  in  front,  with  the  tail  of  a 
partridge  I  had  shot  soon  after  we 
started  sticking  out  of  his  coat- 
pocket.  The  bird  had  risen  from 
among  some  dead  branches  close 
under  my  feet,  and  flew  up  to  a 
bough  at  a  short  distance.  A  bullet 
from  my  first  barrel  went  so  close  to 
his  head  as  to  make  him  dip  it,  but 
produced  no  other  effect ;  he  did  not 
attempt  to  fly  away,  and  with  my 
next  ball  I  cut  his  head  off.  I 
merely  tell  you  this  to  shew  the 
tameness  of  these  birds  when  un- 
acquainted with  sportsmen.  After 
traversing  the  woods  for  some  dis- 
tance we  took  to  the  river,  which 
wore  this  morning  a  beautiful  ap- 
pearance. The  snow,  fresh  fallen  on 
It,  was  perfectly  spotless ;  one  bank 
lay  in  shade,  the  other  was  shining 
in  the  bright  sunlight,  which  also 
warmed  the  dark  green  of  the  little 
fir-trees  scattered  about,  the  most 
prominent  features  in  the  landscape. 
Here  and  there  a  straggling  ray  shot 
along  the  woods,  scattering  a  slant- 
ing, partial  light  on  the  brown  trees; 


but  except  these,  and  the  bright  bank 
of  the  river,  all  was  in  shadow. 

Suddenly  two  strange  dogs,  leap- 
ing from  the  shaded  bank,  came  bav* 
ing  furiously  towards  us.  While 
we  stood  on  our  defence  (for  the 
creatures  seemed  really  in  earnest  in 
their  attack),  a  voice  called  them  off, 
and  looking  up,  I  saw  a  little  Indian 
boy  running  up  on  snow-shoes.  Da 
Fini  questioned  him  in  his  native 
tongue,  and  elicited  from  him  that  a 
caban,  with  his  father  and  brother  in 
it,  was  close  at  hand.  Thither  we 
proceeded,  and  found  the  two  Indians 
seated  in  a  very  comfortless  hut. 
The  elder  was  a  handsome  man  about 
forty ;  he  spoke  Fnglish  quite  as 
well  as  the  lower  orders  of  Ameri- 
cans, and  had  all  the  Yankee  pecu- 
liarities of  dialect.  The  son  was  a 
strapping  fellow  of  twenty.  They 
were  trappers,  who,  having  set  a  line 
of  marten -traps  in  the  autumn,  had 
now  come  up  from  the  Penobscot 
river  in  the  States  to  examine  them ; 
they  had  taken  several  of  these  ani- 
mals, as  well  as  otters  and  beaver. 
Da  Fini  appeared  on  the  most  friendly 
terms  with  them,  gossiping  away  in 
Indian  with  the  greatest  appearance 
of  zest ;  but  we  had  no  sooner  turned 
our  backs  on  them  than  he  informed 
me,  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  that  the 
father  (whose  name  was  Ichienne) 
was  a  ^sacre  dam  rascal,*  and  ex- 
hausted his  stock  of  expletives  in 
traducing  the  man*s  character.  Among 
other  crimes,  he  accused  him  of  hav- 
ing shot  two  men  who  were  hunting 
in  these  woods  the  year  before.  But 
on  the  Indians  paying  us  a  visit  next 
day,  I  could  detect  no  traces  of  such 
a  truculent  disposition :  they  were 
very  civil,  and,  in  return  for  some 
ammunition  which  I  gave  them, 
volunteered  to  shew  me  some  moose 
they  knew  of  next  morning.  Some 
of  their  expressions  were  rather  in- 
consistent with  their  appearance  and 
situation.  I  offered  them  something 
to  eat.  *  Thank  you,*  quoth  the 
senior  redskin,  'I*ve  dined.* 

He  fulfilled  his  promise  of  shevring 
me  game.  He  and  his  sons  were 
going  to  pursue  their  avocations  in 
fresh  grounds,  and  the  ravage  they 
had  spoken  of  lay  in  their  way.  The 
Indians  marchea  each  with  a  bundle 
slung  from  a  broad  axe;  the  little 
boy  carried  one  which  appeared  to 
me  disproportionately  large  for  his 
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strength^  bnt  he  did  not  seem  to  care 
for  it.  His  father  told  me  that  the 
urchin  oonld  walk  twenty  miles  a-daj 
on  snow-shoes  with  ease.  The  elder 
son  had  encoontered  a  moose  in  a 
strange  manner  a  few  days  before. 
He  luid  run  the  animal  to  a  stand- 
still, and,  haying  no  gnn,  went  can- 
tionsly  np  to  kiU  him  with  his  axe ; 
bnt  the  moose,  striking  ont  with  his 
fore-foot,  pinned  him  by  one  of  his 
snow-shoes,  and  he  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  scrambling  ont  of  the  crea- 
ture's reach.  Not  choosine  either  to 
lose  him  or  to  yenture  so  dose  again, 
he  adopted  the  expedient  of  felling  a 
tree,  so  that  it  dropt  across  the  moose's 
back.  He  cut  down  six  successively, 
when  the  moose,  haying  got  his  ¥rind 
again,  declined  waiting  for  any  more, 
and  started  afresh  with  such  yigonr 
that  the  hunter  never  came  up  with 
him  a  second  time. 

We  found  the  ravage,  and  the  run 
was  yeiy  similar  to  the  one  I  haye 
described,  except  that  the  presence 
of  the  dogs  rendered  it  more  ex- 
citing. There  were  three  moose  in 
it,  who  ran  off  in  different  directions. 
I  came  up  ydth  the  first  in  a  deep 
deU;  he  was  standine^  at  bay  with 
his  back  to  a  great  heap  of  fallen 
trunks,  wheeling  round  on  his 
haunches  in  the  deep  snow,  and  eyer 
opposing  his  front  to  the  dogs,  who 
charged  incessantly  on  every  side, 
making  the  woods  ring  with  their 
baying.  Tip,  the  brindled  stag- 
hound,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
pull  down  the  small  deer  of  Upper 
Canada,  went  straight  at  his  throat, 
and  was  instantly  knocked  down  by 
a  blow  of  the  moose's  fore-foot,  which 
damaged  him  so  much,  that  for  some 
days  after  he  could  not  move  without 
moaning.  The  group  was  so  crowded 
at  first,  and  their  motions  so  rapid, 
that  I  could  not  get  a  shot ;  but  at 
length,  the  moose  being  for  a  mo- 
ment stationary,  with  his  broadside 
towards  me,  I  put  a  bullet  under  his 
ear  and  he  dropped. 

Since  proyisions  had  been  plen- 
tiful Jenkin  had  recovered  his  for- 
mer good-humour,  and  he  became  a 
freat  favourite  with  all,  except  the 
alf>breed,  who,  whenever  he  heard 
his  own  name  mentioned  coupled  with 
some  jest,  to  him  incomprehensible, 
would  scowl  at  us  like  a  devil,  and 
mutter,* Da Fini!  DaFini!  toujours 


Da  Fini!*  When  the  snow  was 
wet  and  heavy,  we  remained  in  the 
caban  and  cleaned  our  guns ;  and  Bap- 
tiste  would  mend  our  snow-shoes  and 
moccasins,  and  relate,  in  his  quaint, 
broken  English,  the  adventures  of 
his  former  hunts.  Among  others, 
he  told  us  that,  when  a  boy,  his 
fiither  had  brought  him  in  the  sum* 
mer  to  hunt  moose  on  the  very  river 
where  we  were  encamped;  that  a 
rival  hunter  had  lain  in  wait  for  the 
old  man  and  shot  him,  while  paddling 
along  the  stream;  and  that  the  canoe, 
with  his  dead  body  seated  in  the 
stem,  floated  down  to  the  spot  where 
his  son  awaited  him.  He  was  a  yery 
good-tempered  fellow,  and  took  our 
ridicule  of  his  queer  English  in  ex- 
cellent part  He  used  to  hear  Jen- 
kin  terming  the  cup  of  brandy-and- 
water  he  occasionally  took  a  '  horn,* 
and  concdved  this  to  be  a  generic 
term  for  spirituous  liquors.  One 
evening  the  keg  of  brandy  slipt  from 
its  place  above  Jenkin's  head,  in 
consequence  of  the  snow  underneath 
it  thawing,  and  rolled  dovm,  half 
stunning  mm.  '  Ah,'  quoth  our  red 
friend,  *'  your  *  horn '  stick  to  you ! ' 
Baptiste  never  drank  spirits  himself, 
refusing  them  most  stoically ;  bnt  Da 
Fini  was  constantly,  by  his  own  ac- 
count, the  victim  of  dreadful  ano- 
malous disorders,  for  which  brandy 
was  the  only  rem^y .  At  first  we  were 
horror-stricken  at  the  victim'saccount 
of  his  sufferings,  and  hastened  to  re- 
lieve them  with  a  dose  of  the  desired 
specific ;  but  finding  them  increase  in 
frequency,  we  stopped  the  supply  of 
medicine,  and  listenedtohisharrowing 
complaints  vrith  inhuman  calmness. 

In  fine  weather  we  always  saun- 
tered off  in  search  of  game,  some- 
times all  together,  sometimes  in  pairs. 
Boniface  was  left  behind  to  cook  the 
victuals,  an  office  which  he  one  day 
positively  declined  (being  a  chicken- 
hearted  Uttle  man),  in  consequence  of 
his  extreme  fear  of  wolves,  which 
had  been  prowling  round  us  on  the 
previous  night.  I  liked  Baptiste  to 
be  my  companion,  as  be  always  ini- 
tiated me  into  some  fresh  mystery  of 
woodcraft,  and  used  to  be  perpetuaUy 
surprising  me  by  his  acute  deyioes. 
The  proceedings  of  Jenkin  and  Da 
Fini,  when  alone  on  an  expedition, 
were  rather  absurd,  as  the  foUowii^ 
fragment  from  the  former's  journal 
alreeidy  quoted,  will  shew : — 
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March  6. — Discovered  a  rtnagef  and 
ran  it  till  I  was  out  of  breath ;  was  just 
^ing  to  give  it  np  in  disgust,  when  I 
heard  an  outcry  from  my  nigger,  and  de- 
scried a  veritable  moose  with  a  pair  of 
horns  in  front  of  me.  Fired  both  bar- 
rels and  ran  behind  a  tree,  expecting  him 
Co  charge.  Reloaded,  and  looking  out 
perceived  that  he  was  making  an  insane 
attempt  to  escape  at  the  rate  of  about 
fifty  yards  an  hour.  Took  a  flying  shot 
at  him  with  both  barrels,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  see  him  drop.  Fired  six  balls 
into  him  after  he  was  dead  at  the  in- 
stigation of  my  nigger,  whose  prudence 
and  caution  on  occasions  of  danger  ap- 
pear most  exemplary. 

7M. — ^Breakfasted  on  the  marrow  of 
my  victim ;  found  it  excellent,  and  be- 
came excessively  sanguinary  in  conse- 
quence, resolving  in  future  to  spare 
neither  age  nor  sex,  but  to  slaughter  all 
that  cross  my  path  for  the  sake  of  the 
marrow.  Mem,  My  red  friend  objected 
to  being  called  *  nigger  *  to-day — ^morbid 
sensibility ! 

8M.  Found  a  cow  moose ;  commenced 
ball  practice  at  sixty  yards,  but,  as  she 
appeared  of  a  placid  disposition,  ap- 
proached cautiously  to  six.  After  much 
expenditure  of  ammunition,  succeeded  in 
dropping  her.  Discovered  she  was  as 
ladies  '  wish  to  be,'  &c.,  my  nigger  hav- 
ing unwittingly  performed  the  Caesarian 
operation  in  breaking  her  up.  Resolved 
not  to  anticipate  Nature  in  future,  but  to 
avoid  cow  moose — wish  I  could  get  their 
marrow -bones  without  killing  them! 
Told  South  I  had  killed  two  moose  at 
one  shot,  but  concealed  the  true  state  of 
the  case. 

Our  last  day^s  march  towards  home 
opened  a  new  scene  to  us.  The 
woods  grew  lighter,  and  we  came  on 
a  vast  tract  of  country  called  by  the 
Canadians  the  *  Burnt  Land/  the  ve- 
getation of  which  had  been  destroyed 
nineteen  years  before  by  an  accidental 
fire  which  two  hunters  had  lit  in  a 
dry  summer,  when  the  trees  caught 
like  tinder.  Baptiste  told  us  his 
father  bad  been  in  the  woods  at  the 
time,  and  was  obliged  to  run  for  his 
life,  escaping  with  difficulty.  At 
wide  intervals  throughout  the  snowy 
waste  stood  great,  naked,  and  spectral 
trees,  blackened  by  the  fire ;  no  bird 
nor  squirrel  was  seen,  nor  any  living 
thing,  except  small  clumps  of  firs, 
sprung  up  smce  the  flames  had  passed 
over,  whose  velvet  tops  peeped  here 
and  there  above  the  snow,  promising 
that  the  forest  would  at  a  future  day 
rise  from  its  ashes;  all  else  was  so 
dr^ry  and  desolate,  that  we  might 


have  fancied  ourselves  in  the  out- 
skirts of  a  city  of  the  dead.  By  and 
bye  we  came  to  a  river,  along  whiclr 
we  journeyed,  whose tstream,  forty 
yards  in  width,  had  failed  to  stay  the 
progress  of  the  flames.  That  even- 
ing we  halted  at  the  house  of  a  hos- 
pitable Englishman  named  Harbot- 
tle,  who  owns  ten  thousand  acres  on 
the  borders  of  the  Burnt  Land.  He 
remembered  the  fire  perfectly,  and 
told  us  that  the  family  of  one  of  his 
tenants  had  saved  their  lives  by  run- 
ning into  the  middle  of  the  river, 
and  crouching  up  to  their  necks  in 
the  water;  in  which  situation  they 
met  strange  companions,  for  rattle- 
snakes crawled  &om  the  banks  and 
swam  into  the  stream  to  escape  the 
advancing  flames,  and  a  bear  and  a 
deer  ran  mto  it  and  lay  down  side  by 
side — ^a  sort  of  rehearsal  of  the  mil- 
lennium. On  this  river  I  played  Jen- 
kin  a  trick.  Observing  that  he  had 
lagged  behind  a  long  way  with  Mr. 
da  Fini,  I  took  off  my  snow-shoes 
and  walked  across  the  river  and  up 
the  bank  on  each  side,  then,  stepping 
backwards  in  my  tracks,  I  made  at 
the  bottom  of  each  two  little  pits,  in 
imitation  of  the  hoof- prints  of  a 
moose,  producing  a  tolerable  resem- 
blance to  a  ravage^  and  then  lay 
down  behind  some  bushes  at  the  top 
of  the  bank  to  watch  the  success  of 
the  manoeuvre.  In  a  short  time  up 
came  Jenkin  and  Da  Fini,  who 
stopped  on  seeing  the  tracks;  the 
latter,  leaving  his  tabogin,  proceeded 
with  an  important  air  to  explain  to 
Jenkin  that  the  moose  had  evidently 
crossed  the  river  since  we  had  passed, 
and  that  he,  therefore,  must  be  near 
at  hand,  and  would  fall  an  easy  vic- 
tim, to  their  great  comfort  and 
triumph.  Whereupon  they  both  set 
off  at  a  great  pace,  tumbling  over 
one  another  in  their  excitement,  till, 
charging  like  lunatics  up  the  bank, 
they  came  to  where  I  was  lurking, 
enjoying  the  success  of  my  scheme. 
Jenkin  was  greatly  amused,  and 
laughed  as  much  as  I  did ;  but  Da 
Fini  was  excessively  indignant  at  the 
imposition  practised  on  him,  and  re- 
mained during  the  rest  of  the  jour- 
ney in  a  state  of  extreme  irascibility. 
The  next  day  early  we  reached 
St.  Francis,  and  departed  in  a  sleigh 
for  Quebec.  It  was  Easter  Sunday, 
and  the  Chaudiere  was  covered  with 
sleighs  conveying  joyous  parties  of 
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haUtants  to  church ;  and  great  num- 
bers of  crows,  the  unpoetical  har- 
l>inger8  of  Canadian  spring,  were 
perched  on  the  trees,  shewing  that 
the  earth  would  shortly  again  reveal 
'the  treasures  hid  in  'her  excellent 
white  bosom,*  and  that  we  had  not 
been  premature  in  qnitting  the  woods. 
Our  excursion  has  since  formed 
the  subject  of  many  an  evening's 
talk ;  and  sometimes  a  scent,  asound. 


or  some  idea,  arbitrarily  associated 
with  our  life  in  the  woods,  will  bring 
back  to  me  the  old  peculiar  scenes ;  and 
I  feel  again  the  strange,  indescribable 
sensation,  which  I  used  to  experience, 
walking  in  the  silent,  lonely  forest, — 
again  the  maples  blase  and  crackle, 
the  surface  glistens,  the  young  firs 
spot  the  wilderness  with  green, — 
again  all  is  snow,  and  wood,  and 
solitude. 


*  /-, 


-^ 
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LONDON  FROM  THE  CROWS  NBST. 


i  TjB  who  has  never  seen  Seville, 
JlL  has  never  seen  a  wonder,*  *  says 
the  Spanish  proverb;  and  he  who 
has  never  seen  London  from  the 
metropolitan  church  has  suffered  an 
equal  deprivation — perhaps  a  much 
greater.  If  this  be  true,  keeping  in 
mind  the  usual  station  of  the  specta- 
tor, how  much  more  so  it  must  have 
been  in  reladon  to  the  crow's  nest  re- 
eently  taken  down,  standing  as  it  did 
on  the  apex  of  the  cross!  A  large 
city,  viewed  from  an  eminence,  at  a 
considerable  angle,  is  always  an  object 
of  deep  interest ;  but  directly  beneath 
this  artificial  structure  lay  the  largest 
and  richest  city  of  the  civilised  worlds 
like  a  vast  carpet  of  many-coloured 
embrmdeiy.  At  eighty  feet  above 
the  well-Kuown  gallery  round  the 
foot  of  the  lantern,  not  only  was  the 
elevation  of  the  edifices  below  much 
lessened  in  appearance,  but  a  consider- 
able extent  of  new  horizon  became 
visible. 

London  streets,  between  three  and 
four  o'clock  in  a  >fmmier  morning, 
impress  the  mind  vnth  an  indefinable 
sensation.  There  is  something  want- 
ing to  account  for  that  solitude  and 
silence  where  the  passage  of  crowds, 
the  unceasing  hum  of  men,  and  ,the 
roll  of  carriages,  had  never  before  been 
observed  absent  during  broad  day- 
Ik^ht.  Still  more  impressive  is  tne 
gbmoe  thrown  at  the  vacant  streets 
through  the  loopholes  and  interstices 
of  the  ascent.  As  the  vision  after 
catching  the  innumerable  housetops, 
lit  up  with  the  early  sun,  penetrated 
into  the  nearer  streets  and  then  again 


passed  along  the  house  ridges,  we 
could  not  avoid  remembering  how 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  hu- 
man beings  lay  there  unconscious  of 
existence,  in  the  embraces  of  the 
'Sister  of  Death.' 

As  we  stiQ  mounted,  reflection 
was  not  alone  confined  to  those  be- 
neath; there  was  the  object  above 
us  to  be  attained  —  a  creation  for  a 
scientific  end.  As  far  out  of  the 
comprehension  of  the  mass  of  man- 
kind as  our  feet  are  above  the  re- 
cumbent hosts  below  is  the  science, 
thought  we,  that  thus  works  unseen 
and  unknown  by  those  who  are  to 
derive  the  principal  advantages  from 
its  results.  Like  Nature  herself,  this 
mighty  agent  for  human  good  ac- 
complishes its  objects  without  the 
stimulants  and  petty  motives  that 
actuate  the  great  and  little  multi- 
tudes. The  magnanimity  of  science 
is  one  of  its  merited  glories.  The 
consciousness  of  its  beneficence  is  its 
own  reward,  where  the  world  is  in 
ignorance  of  the  toil  bestowed  on  its 
operations,  and  even  of  the  elements 
of  a  power  which,  under  so  many 
f^pects,  controls  human  destinies. 
The  result,  indeed,  is  obvious, — a 
thing  of  momentary  wonder,  it  is 
passed  over  as  soon  as  it  has  become 
familiar.  Marvellously  incurious  are 
the  souls  of  many  in  whom  the  capa- 
city for  this  knowledge  exists.  To  the 
world,  it  is  true,  a  Davy  or  a  Fara- 
day would  speak  in  Greek,  if  they 
attempted  to  explain  the  arcana  of 
their  art;  to  most  they  can  only 
tender  the  results  of  their  uncheered 


*  '  Quite  no  ha  visto  a  SeviDa,  no  ba  visto  maravilla.' 
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lind  solitary  labonrs.  But  this  is 
wandering  somewhat  from  our  sub- 
ject. 

The  heavens  and  earth  are  in  har- 
mony, the  beams  of  the  luminary  of 
day  are  gilding  fane  and  monument, 
tower  and  temple.  The  huge  tene- 
brious  umbrella  that  o'ercsmopies  the 
metropolis  when  its  denizens  are 
awake,  intervenes  not  yet  between 
the  earth  and  the  sun.  The  hundred 
thousand  hearths  are  chill  whence 
the  sulphurous  vapour,  holding  we 
know  not  how  many  chaldrons  of 
eoal  in  suspension,  according  to 
some  fanciful  calculators,  ascends  to 
veil  the  sky  from  the  vision  of  the 
Londoners;  but  the  scene  beneath 
and  around  comes  upon  the  view  in 
a  burst  of  glory,  of  which  the  two 
millions  over  whom  the  sun  shines 
so  brilliantly  can  have  no  idea.  The 
sight  is  restless,  shifting  from  one 
point  to  another,  until  it  longs  to 
grasp  the  whole  circumference  at 
once. 

The  innumerable  streets  and  pub- 
lic buildings,  the  Thames  and  its 
bridges  glowing  with  silver  radiance, 
these  were  the  first  objects  forced 
upon  our  attention.  Then  came 
the  more  distant  shipping,  docks, 
basins,  villas,  hill,  heath,  and  wood- 
land, towards  the  east ;  and  the 
same  natural  objects  (for  the  arti- 
ficial do  not  exist  in  that  quarter 
in  a  like  proportion)  towards  the 
west;  with  Windsor  in  the  distance 
— proudly  crested,  imperial  Windsor. 
These  objects  all  stood  sharply  out 
in  the  morning  air,  in  a  way  percep- 
tible at  no  other  time ;  and,  indeed, 
from  the  customary  aspect  of  the 
same  things,  hardly  to  be  conceived 
without  being  witnessed.  The  vision, 
bewildered  by  the  multiplicity  and 
beauty  of  the  scene,  tended  toward  ob- 
jects  which,  though  usuall;jr  observed 
^  through  clouds  of  smoke  in  painful 
,  dimness,  were  now  accurately  defined. 
The  eastern  horizon,  however,  was 
•  bathed  in  the  sun*s  splendour,  so 
that  the  more  distant  objects  were 
rendered  indistinct  by  the  glare.  The 
circumference  of  the  horizon  was 
greatly  extended,  and  much  smiling 
scenery,  forest,  field,  and  mansion, 
came  into  view,  not  to  be  discovered 
at  an  inferior  elevation,  around  what 
Cobbett  called  the  '  Great  Wen.' 
The  buildings  standing  at  a  small 


angle  with  the  cathedral  appeared 
proportionably  reduced  in  elevation, 
and  the  same  thing  was,  of  course, 
perceptible,  though  in  a  less  degree, 
m  relation  to  those  situated  further 
ofi;  Bow  Church  was  greatly  les- 
sened, and  the  Monument  equally 
humbled,  in  comparison  with  what 
they  both  appear  to  be  when  seen 
from  the  gallery.  A  hundred  or 
two  feet  higher  would  have  reduced 
a  large  proportion  of  the  buildings 
nearest  tne  church,  as  far  as  vision 
is  concerned,  to  a  perfectly  plane 
surface.  The  absence  of  the  dome 
expanding  immediately  beneath  the 
spectator's  feet,  generated,  moreover, 
tnat  feeling  of  insecurity  which  is 
well  known  to  those  who  have  stood 
on  the  brink  of  a  cliff  exactly  per- 
pendicular, and  sensibly  overhanging 
its  base.  Not  that  the  feeling  was 
reasonable,  for  the  crow*s  nest  was 
inclosed :  the  mind,  not  the  sense, 
created  the  apprehension — the  con- 
sciousness of  insecurity  was  an  effect 
of  having  eaten  of  the  Tree  of  Know- 
ledge. 

But  there  was  another  feeling  ge- 
nerated by  the  view  along  the  streets, 
more  particularly  those  commanded 
by  the  eye  through  their  entire 
length,  which  was  very  striking. 
They  who  visit  the  gallery  of  the 
lantern  in  the  day  time,  see  and 
hear  London  still.  The  mighty 
city  lives,  and  rolls  along  its  tide  of 
population ;  the  stream  of  human 
bipeds  flows  continuously  over  the 
flags,  and  the  snaky  lines  of  vehicles 
keep  up  their  never-ending  continu- 
ity on  the  rougher  pavement.  Where 
was  all  this  now  ?  Had  the  lungs  of 
the  modem  Babylon  ceased  to  ex- 
pand ?  When  the  extended  horizon 
and  its  innumerable  objects,  and  the 
beautiful  purpose  for  which'  the 
crow*s  nest  was  elevated,  had  for 
an  instant  ceased  to  occupy  the  ob- 
server's mind,  this  question  forced 
itself  upon  his  notice.  The  streets 
were  desolate,  or  rather  the  shallow 
ditches  with  bricked  and  windowed 
sides — for  so  they  noW  appeared, — all 
were  manless  and  lifeless.  A  crawling 
insect,  indeed,  in  the  shape  of  a  po- 
liceman— a  speck  amid  the  vacuum 
between  the  brick  walls— seemed  to 
move  alon^,  like  the  mite  of  a  crea- 
ture that  IS  just  moving  across  our 
paper  while  we  write.    Is  this  vast 
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aggv^ate  of  human  dwellings  de- 
serted ?  Has  the  plague  once  more 
returned  and  annihilated  every 
breathing  thing  ?  We  demand  with 
Professor  Wilran, — 

'  Art  thoa  dead, 
Qneen  of  the  world  V     I  ask  my  awe- 
struck heart, 
And  not  one  breath  of  life  amidst  the 

place 
Disturbs  the  empire  of  mortality  ! 

There  was  the  empire  of  liying 
mortality ;  there  were  two  millions 
of  sleepers  on  whom  we  were  looking 
down,  unconscious  of  that  existence 
they  were  renovating.  There,  too, 
were  many  others,  sleepless  from  dis- 
ease, sorrow,  want,  anxiety,  and  ^ilt. 
Many  were  in  the  arms  of  death,  of 
all  ages  and  degrees,  and  new  births 
were  replenishing  them ;  rioting  and 
felony  were  busy ;  perhaps  murder's 
arm  was  actually  uplifted :  but  of  all 
this  varied  incident  of  human  his- 
tory, we  saw  and  heard  nothing, 
however  sensible  we  were  that  our 
eyes  looked  upon  the  spot  where 
such  a  variety  of  good  and  evil  was 
at  that  moment  in  full  activity. 
What  a  universe  of  slumber,  of  wak- 
ing pain,  and  heart-rending  miseir, 
was  under  the  accumulation  of  roois, 
that  to  us  were  confounded  in  one 
universal  chaos  of  dwellings,  con- 
cealed only  by  a  slate  or  tUe  from 
the  gaze  of  recognition  I  From 
whence  we  stood,  fearful  secrets 
might  be  revealed;  but  we  could 
not  aid  in  arresting  the  murderer's 
arm,  dragging  the  felon  to  the  light, 
removing  want  from  damp  and  pes- 
tilential sojourns  far  below  our  new 
world ;  nor  could  we  assist  others  in 
staying  the  effect  of  the  evils  which 
the  darkness  of  the  preceding  night 
had  enabled  the  vicious  of  all  com- 
plexions to  consummate.  Could  we 
unroof  the  houses  and  bare  to  the 
morning  sun  the  vast  congregated 
population  beneath,  what  a  motley, 
what  a  painful  scene,  would  be  de- 
veloped! The  impress  of  the  mi- 
sery we  should  then  behold  would 
be  certain  first  to  engross  the  atten- 
tion even  of  the  most  callous — ^The 
human  heart  is  not  dl  bad.  A  soli- 
tary calamity  at  a  festival  arrests  the 
attention  of  all,  though  it  may  be 
but  for  a  moment,  because  the  heart 
that  knows  not  habitual  kindness  vrill 
sometimes  be  errant  towards  duty. 


Awful,  gigantic,  is  the  sleep  of  a  vast 
city,  where  repose,  waveless  to  the 
vision,  speaks  from  its  very  silence  to 
the  mind  unutterable  things.  The 
idea  of  a  slumbering  volcano  imaged 
what  was  beneath  us;  mystery  or 
insensibility  seemed  to  have  para- 
lysed the  mass  of  activity  that  would 
soon,  being  disenchanted,  again  pour 
into  street  and  square,  redolent  of 
renewed  vigour,  and  busy,  for  good 
or  ill,  throughout  the  countless  rami- 
fications of  honest  employ  and  pro- 
fligate indulgence,  of  rank,  wealth, 
and  the  multiplied  appliances  of  mo- 
dem civilisation. 

But  we  did  not  find  that  the 
current  of  our  thoughts  was  to  be 
cribbed  within  the  bounded  circle  of 
vision.  There  was  the  humanity 
that  had  been ;  there  were  the  ashes 
of  nineteen  centuries  looking  up  to 
us  from  the  arena  of  so  many  re- 
collections. The  soil  blended  amidst 
its  particles  sixty  generations  or  more 
of  mankind,  since  the  '  bald  first 
Caesar'  visited  our  shores.  Churches 
had  succeeded  temples;  fane  and 
kindred  cemetery  had  renewed  their 
generations,  and  disappeared  to  make 
way  for  others  in  changed  situations. 
The  Roman  London  nad  been  re- 
placed by  another,  and  another.  As 
we  looked  along  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Thames,  the  confla^tion  of 
1666  and  a  hundred  stoned  events 
came  back  to  the  crow's  nest.  The 
past  and  present  blended  before  the 
^mind's  eye,*  discrimination  being 
impossible.  The  old  sites  were  co- 
vered and  obliterated  by  modem 
erections ;  it  was  only  here  and  there 
that  a  landmark  arose  to  point  out 
where  some  perished  fabric  had 
stood  in  its  vicinity,  or  some  name, 
yet  floating  above  the  tide  of  obli- 
vion, had  conferred  renown  upon 
the  relic  itself;  as  in  the  case  of  St. 
Saviour's  church — that  church  of 
which  we  once  took  a  survey  with 
that  shrewd  antiquary  Crofbon  Cro- 
ker,  who  knew  almost  every  stone  in 
the  edifice,  and  first  pointed  out  to 
us  the  tomb  of  honest  old  Grower 
the  poet. 

But  the  crow's  nest  itself,  now  so 
extending  the  horizon  of  view,  was 
far  below  the  height  of  the  spire  of 
old  St.  Paul's,  which  rose  to  six 
hundred  and  ninety  feet,  in  place  of 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five.  The 
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extent  of  horizon  then  must  have 
sfforded  a  fine  yiew  of  the  sea, 
and  yet  we  are  marvelling  at  the 
prospect  from  an  elevation  so  much 
less.  A  great  city  like  London  should 
have  a  proportionate  stature— a  head 
to  be  crowned,  worthy  of  its  lateral 
extent;  for  dthough  Wren  called 
the  St.  Paul's  of  William  Rufus' 
time  *a  spit,*  and  his  own  *a  moun- 
tain,* there  is  something  beautiful,  as 
well  as  grand,  in  a  lofty  building, 
even  if  it  be  graceful  Ionic  in  pla^ 
of  substantial  Tuscan. 

But  we  are  getting  out  of  the 
crow*s  nest  —  a  perilous  adventure 
— and  must  neeos  draw  back  into 
it  again.  We  have  alluded  to  the 
slnmberers  beneath  us,  to  the  visible 
cessation  of  life  and  activity,  as  far 
as  our  senses  could  observe  it.  The 
busy  and  idle,  the  wakerand  sleeper, 
the  sick  and  the  well,  the  agonised, 
the  famished,  the  well-fed,  the 
healthy,  the  apoplectic,  and  the  rest- 
las  on  the  couch  of  luxury — all  cer- 
tainly exist.,  but  veiled  from  our  eyes, 
and  their  precise  localities  strange  to 
us.  Their  existence  near  us  is  alone  a 
fact.  In  the  hospital  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew dose  to  us,  and  in  that  of  St. 
Thomas  a  little  more  remote,  large 
edifices  and  well-defined,  there  is 
sleeplessness  and  suffering  enough. 
There  is  Newgate,  too,  with  its 
criminals  to  be  tried, — some,  perhaps, 
to  be  put  to  death  in  four  or  five 
hours  nence.  The  glorious  sun  of 
this  day  is  shining  over  them  for  the 
last  time.  Hundreds  sleeping  now 
will  arise  to  commit  newc  rimes,  or 
airaken  to  feelings  of  renewed  sorrow, 
— to  grieve  over  hopes  deferred  and 
friendships  severed, — ^to  sustain  and 
combat  with  all  the  unforeseen  disap- 
pointxnents  of  humanity.  How  many 
were  there  beneath  our  gaze  imper- 
vious to  the  voice  of  commiseration, 
because  no  ear  of  man  ever  listened 
to  a  complaint  issuing  from  them  I 
Pride  makes  its  own  despair  as  se- 
cret as  the  tomb.  It  suffers,  sick- 
ens, and  dies,  but  cannot  wound 
itself.  The  better  and  nobler  man- 
hoods are  suicidal.  The  heart  may 
canker  and  corrode  into  death,  but 
even  then  there  remains  the  con- 
solation that  it  has  disguised  its 
own  anguish  and  lessened  pain  by 
Buccessfiu  resistance  to  the  sympa- 
thies of  others,  or,  haply,  to  their 
insolts. 


But  was  man,  even  at  that  early 
hour,  when  called  by  the  desire  of 
profit    or    moved  by  self-interest, 
wholly  dead  to  the  call  ?    It  was  far 
otherwise;  the  sons  of  gain  never 
slumber  or  sleep.      The  trade,  or 
profession,  that  demands  watchful- 
ness in  its  career  was  in  full  activity. 
On  the  south-west,  a  few  hundred 
feet  distant,  but  as  much   out  of 
our  observation  as  the  dead  in  the 
vaults  underneath  the  cathedral,  the 
busy  press  was  at  work  to  satisfy  the 
early  appetite  for  news  which  in  a 
few  hours  would  hunger  and  thirst 
for  its  wonted  gratification.    There 
was  the  colossal  Times,  with  its  enor- 
mous train  of  dependents,  busy  in 
closing  their  nocturnal  labours,  and 
handing  the  fruits  over  to  the  press 
that  would  soon  deliver  them  to  the 
newsmen,  that  the  newsmen  might 
transfer  them  to  the  railway  trains, 
and  so  disperse  them  in  all  directions 
with  the  swiftness  of  the  wind  to  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  kingdom.    Yet 
of  the  fabrication  of  that  wonderful 
vehicle  of  political,  commercial,  and 
legal  intelligence,  —  of  that  instru- 
ment of  pleasure  and  of  pain  to  mil- 
lions,— of  that  unexampled  effort  of 
capital  and  activity,  which  circulates 
so  far,  and  extorts  its  correspondence 
alike  from  the  frozen  north  and  the 
burning  zone, — we  observe  nothing 
at  only  a  few  feet  of  elevation.    The 
tidings    it    communicates    will    not 
reach  us  in  our  tranquillity ;    the 
enormous  magnitude  of  its  relations 
is  to  us  as  nothing.     We  have  no- 
thing to  do,  at  least  for  the  moment, 
with  what  is  of  the  earth  earthy. 
We  are  equally  above  the  wisdom 
and  the  vanity  of  mankind, — alas,  for 
how  shott  a  term  I    Yet,  for  a  mo- 
ment, it  is  no  false  position.    What 
has  become  of  the   noisy,  throng- 
ing,   bustling,  care-worn   denizens 
of  Cbeapside  ?    Not  one  of  the  ca- 
daverous faces  which  yesterday  dis- 
tinguished that  great  tnorougbfare  is 
passing  now.      Has  the  Bank  paid 
away  all  its  sold?    Are  the  three 
per  cent  consols  at  length  left  to  find 
their  own  dividends  out  of  the  prin- 
cipal?   Is  the  heavy,  aldermanlike 
Exchange,  un visited  and  untenanted  P 
And  has  bankruptcy  closed  the  shops 
from  Lombard  Street  to  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard?     A  moment's  reflec- 
tion sets  us  right  here.    Time,  that 
kills  or  cures  every  thing,  a  very 
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little  of  that  time  will  reveal  to  ns 
this  mystery,  so  no  more  need  be 
said  about  it  The  aspect  is  not 
novel  either,  for  there  are  few  who 
have  not,  of  necessity,  pleasure,  or 
business,  passed,  at  some  period  of 
their  lives,  through  London  streets 
a  little  after  a  summer  sunrise.  But 
there  is  this  difference  between  their 
position  and  ours,  that  we  are  in  no 
sense  partakers,  as  they  have  been, 
in  the  site  where  the  vacuum  in  hu- 
manity appears.  We  retain  also, 
a  feeling  of  our  own  isolation, — of 
being,  as  it  were,  Uhe  last  man,* 
in  a  huge,  voiceless  city,  where  all 
beside  ourselves  is  dumb  and  dead : 
our  selfishness  comes  in  here.  How 
feeble,  in  comparison  with  the  real- 
isation of  such  an  impression,  would 
be  the  loneliness  of  an  Arabian  de- 
sert or  a  Russian  steppe!  The 
manless  dwelling,  neither  emptied 
nor  injured ;  the  accompaniments  of 
the  tenant  all  present;  the  cham- 
bers garnished ;  the  damasks  bright ; 
the  gilded  furniture,  purple  hang- 
ings, and  embroidery,  all  fresh ;  the 
goblets  on  the  social  table; — all  pre- 
sent but  man,  and  he  not  existent, 
even  as  a  robber ;  the  desolation  ex- 
tending only  to  the  owner  and  creator 
of  all  that  had  once  greeted  the  senses. 
These  thoughts  are  present  with 
us  now,  and  what  a  strange  power 
they  exercise  over  our  very  voli- 
tions! For  in  days  not  very  fiir 
remote,  scenes  somewhat  akin  were 
shadowed  forth  from  the  various  quar- 
ters of  the  city  that  lay  almost  be- 
neath the  crowds  nest.  In  1665  the 
plague  made  the  City  like  a  desert, 
a  very  few  people  goin^  up  and  down, 
BO  that  the  town  is  like  a  place  dis- 
tressed and  forsaken,'  say  sold  Fepys. 
'No  boats  on  the  river,  and  grass 
grows  all  up  and  down  Whitehall 
Court.  That  week  7165  died,  and 
only  a  poor  wretch  or  two  to  be  seen 
in  the  streets/  Again,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  fire  made  a  chasm 
nearly  from  Tower  Hill  to  Temple 
Bar,  when  the  same  Pepys  ^  went  up 
to  the  top  of  Barking  steeple,  and 
there  saw  the  saddest  sisht  of  deso- 
lation he  ever  witnessed/  The  Mo- 
nument recalled  that  event  to  the 
mind  now,  though  the  gap  then  made 
in  the  houses,  including  half  of  all  the 
buildinss  of  the  City,  and  valued  at 
a  rent^  of  600,000/.,  would,  so  to 
speak,  attract  but  little  notice  now. 


While  looking  round,  we  chanced 
to  recall  the  site  in  Southwark  where 
we  had  once  seen  some  ruins  of  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester's  old  palace. 
Not  far  from  that  palace  there  existed 
some  houses  of  ill -fame  that  be- 
longed to  Sir  William  Walworth, 
the  lord -mayor  of  London  in  the 
reign  of  Bichard  II.  His  killing 
Wat  Tyler,  and  the  indignant  loy- 
alty to  which  that  action  was  at- 
tributed, is  another  instance  of  the 
unfaithfulness  of  history.  It  would 
appear  that  Tyler  and  his  rebel  band 
had  pulled  down  the  houses  above 
mentioned,  and  hence  his  worship's 
stalwart  arm  was  steeled  with  a  mo- 
tive for  vengeance,  which  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  quite  as  potent  as  loyalty 
m  those  thrifty  functionaries,  who 
are  *  My  Lords  for  a  twelvemonth, 
and  ^  Mr.  Thingumbobs '  afterwards. 

We  cannot  place  on  paper  —  it 
would  be  tedious  for  the  reader  if 
we  did — the  numberless  recollections 
that  were  recalled  by  the  different 
objects  that  came  most  conspicuously 
before  us.  The  reminiscences  of 
cities  buried  under  other  cities  are 
painful  evidences  of  the  Course  of  time. 
To  stand  on  the  Palatine  Hill  and 
think  of  the  Caesars  could  not  be 
more  saddening  to  Roman  feelings 
than  for  an  Englishman  to  regard  his 
own  capital  from  such  a  position  as  we 
occupied.  For  the  modern  Roman 
bears  no  relation  to  the  conquerors 
of  the  world,  either  by  descent  or 
character.  The  Goth  destroyed  the 
old  Roman's  Rome,  and  scattered  its 
inhabitants ;  but  the  Englishman  is 
the  same  in  descent  with  those  who 
built  up  the  renown  of  his  capital 
two  thousand  years  ago ;  and  he  sees 
buried— not  beneath  ruins,  but  under 
nobler  streets  and  edifices— the  Lon- 
don of  his  forefathers,  and  all  that  is 
connected  with  their  history.  What 
a  source  of  consolation  has  he  in  the 
extent,  and  the  vastness,  and  im- 
posing aspect  of  modern  London  I 

The  level  of  the  Jack  Straw's 
Castle  inn  at  Hampstead  appears  to 
be  about  that  of  the  top  of  St.  Paul's. 
Fair  and  bright  looked  the  sister  hills 
on  that  morning,  though  in  some  de- 
cree lessening  the  circle  of  vision  and 
breaking  its  continuity.  One  of  the 
further  marks  set  up  for  the  purpose 
of  the  survey  was  placed  just  under 
Sevemdroog  Tower,  on  Shooter's 
Hill,  on  the  right  side  of  the  rood  to 
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Eltham,  which  there  cuts  the  Dover 
road  at  right  angles.  But  we  must 
Dot  cany  our  remarks  into  a  field 
where  we  shall  be  trespassers. 

The  calculation  made  by  Addison 
of  the  number  of  church  steeples  and 
towers  on  the  City  side  of  the  metro  • 
polis,  the  sum  demonstrating  the 
greater  r^ard  for  religion  shewn  in 
that  quarter,  did  not  fail  to  recur  to 
our  recollection;  but,  with  all  due 
respect  for  the  memory  of  the  author 
of  the  Spectator  J  we  must  demur  to 
his  inference.  In  the  reign  of 
George  I.  it  is  probable  people 
judgS  of  religion  from  such  exter- 
nal appearances ;  in  the  present  day 
we  are  grown  wiser,  especially  in 
regard  to  a  spot  which  is  the  cen- 
tral place  of  worship  of  a  golden 
deity.  The  towers  and  steeples  in 
the  City  have  the  merit  of  being 
the  finest  within  the  circuit  of  vision ; 
and  the  architect  of  St.  Paul's  strikes 
the  eye  in  his  works  every  where, 
hoth  east  and  west  of  the  crow's  nest. 
The  beauties  of  St.  Bride's  and  Bow, 
though  sensibly  felt,  are,  in  some 
degree,  injured,  being  too  near  by  the 
foreshortening.  St.  Dunstan*s  in  the 
East,  with  its  obelisk  over  the  tower- 
arch,  is  recognised  at  once.  The  Tower 
of  London  is  one  of  the  best- defined 
of  the  loftier  edifices,  although,  as 
Gray  says,  it  is  'London's  lasting 
shame.'  This,  with  its  historicsd 
recollections,  is  a  striking  object. 
North-east  is  St.  Luke's,  reminding 
ns  of  the  most  fearful  of  human 
calamities, — of  man  with  animal  ex- 
istence, destitute  of  animal  instinct. 
From  thence  a  line  drawn  to  the 
south-west,  touching  the  east  end  of 
St  Paul's,  and  prolonged  into  St. 
George's  Fields  across  the  Thames, 
cuts  Bethlehem  Hospital,  a  still  larger 
receptacle  of  those  to  whom  the  gift 
of  reason  has  been  denied.  Thus 
amidst  the  triumphs  of  civilisation 
and  a  scene  of  unparalleled  grandeur, 
hoth  moral  and  visual,  man  is  still 
destined  to  learn  lessons  of  humility ! 

The  distant  parks  look  like  green 
oases  in  the  sombre  plain  of  dingy 
red  which  every  where  surrounds 
theuL  The  venerable  towers  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  curve 
of  the  river,  bestrode  by  its  mag- 
nificent bridges,  are  among  the  more 
prominent  objects  that  attract  the 
gaze.  Nor  must  we  forget  to  par- 
ticularise the  raUway-stations,  recent 


and  novel  creations,  that  as  yet  are 
in,  but  scarcely  of,  London. 

Whatever  may  be  the  future  fate 
of  this  great  city, — whether  it  return 
to  comparative  nothingness,  or  be- 
come once  more  the  site  of  meadows 
and  corn-fields,  surely  none  since 
the  world  began  has  ever  offered  to 
the  observation  of  the  beholder  such 
a  wonderful  aggregate  of  man  and 
his  labours.  London  is  not  London 
alone,  it  is  the  central  point  of  the 
civilised  universe,  towards  which  rays 
converge  from  every  zone  and  meri- 
dian. London  is  a  part  of  England, 
of  Europe,  of  America,  of  Africa,  and 
of  Asia.  Beneath  our  feet  is  the 
focus  within  which  are  concentrated 
the  hopes,  fears,  rivalries,  and  jea- 
lousies of  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
globe.  Briarian  London  reaches  all 
with  its  outstretched  arms,  sufficiently 
to  operate  upon  all.  The  eye  fell  from 
the  place  where  we  stood  upon  maga- 
zines of  wealth  that  were  not  the  pro- 
perty of  Englishmen,  but  placed  in 
their  hands  for  security  or  profit  by 
those  who  could  trust  them  no- 
where else.  Beneath  us  was  the  har- 
bour of  refuge  for  countless  pro- 
perty in  peril,  as  well  as  for  monarchs 
SethroneU^and  ministers  exiled.  The 
riches  of  realms  *  Caesar  never  knew' 
were  deposited  there ;  and  productions 
of  the  earth,  grown  in  regions  of 
which  Greece  and  Rome  had  never 
heard.  The  wealth  that  commands 
all  the  markets  of  the  globe,  all 
that  can  stimulate  ambition  or  gra- 
tify luxury,  existed  below  us  in 
profusion,  either  for  good  or  evil. 
From  what  elevation  besides,  since 
man  has  emerged  from. savage  life, 
could  such  a  scene  have  been  pre- 
sented  ? 

But  we  must  not  expatiate  longer 
on  the  crow's  nest,  of  which  neither 
the  present  nor  any  future  generation 
of  men  is  likely  to  see  the  represent- 
ative for  a  similar  purpose ;  since 
'  what  is  writ,  is  writ ;'  or,  in  other 
words,  the  observations  taken  from 
its  site  are  taken  for  all  time.  We 
can  hardly  expect  a  dislocation  of  the 
earth  in  the  metropolis,  that  can  alter 
the  correctness  of  the  main  observa- 
tions noted  there.  The  apparatus 
itself  afforded  an  excellent  specimen 
of  tlie  skill  with  which  our  engineers 
erect  their  scaffolding;  it  was  an 
equally  excellent  illustration  of  the 
just  application  of  a  few  simple  ma- 
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thematical  principles  to  mechanical 
contriyance. 

The  crowds  nest  that  puzzled  so 
many  wise  observers,  has  furnished  a 
great  number  of  valuable  results  to- 
wards the  scientific  purpose  to  which 
it  was  applied, —  results  that  must 
contribute  to  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  community,  however  ap- 
parently mysterious  the  operations 
by  which  tne  object  is  worked  out. 
What  matters  ignorance  of  the  de- 
tails of  science  to  those  who  can 
never  be  made  to  comprehend  them, 
provided  they  can  participate  in  their 
good  effects  ? 

*  What  do  they  want  to  do  there  ?' 
said  a  plain-looking  man  in  one  of  the 
City  boats  to  another  standing  beside 
him. 

'  They  be  taking  a  plan  of  the 
streets  to  make  the  sewers,*  was  the 
reply ;  '  at  least  so  they  tells  me.* 


*  Why  could  they  not  take  them  by 
going  through  them  ?'  continued  the 
first  speaker. 

'  Because,'  said  the  other, '  the  peo- 
ple be  never  out  of  the  streets  in  the 
day-time;  and  they  cannot  stand 
there  long  enough  and  take  'em  down 
without  being  mobbed.' 

'  Ay,  very  hke,  indeed,*  was  the 
reply. 

There  were  several  individuals 
near  the  speakers,  well-dressed  per- 
sons, who  listened  attentively^  and 
all  seemed  to  assent  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  information  thus  com- 
municated ! 

It  is  well,  we  thought,  for  science 
to  be  contented  with  being  its  own 
reward  in  the  higher  sense  oi  the  term, 
since  so  few  comprehend  its  labours 
or  estimate  its  discoveries  at  their 
just  value,  even  when  they  are  not 
as  obtuse  as  the  speaker  just  cited. 

Nerke. 


THE  SWEDENBORGIAN. 


i  TTTELL,  thcu,  sir,'  Said    Mrs.  de 

W  Courcy, '  the  entirely  ignorant 
can  only  be  approached  by  a  miracle. 

It  was  but  yesterday  morning 

Now,  Georgina,  my  dear !  Dear  love, 
pray  listen  to  me.  Such  vanities  at 
sucn  a  time  !* 

'  Dear  mamma,  I  was  only 

Mr.  St.  John  was  only  so  very 
kind  as  offer  to  chaperone  me  to 
the  concert  this  evening ;  and — and 

You  know,  mamma,*  she  added, 

wickedly,  '  they  sing  a  great  deal  in 
the  spirit-world.* 

It  was  a  very  sweet  voice  this  of 
dear  Georgina ;  it  made  me  look  at 
her,  which  I  had  not  done  before ; 
and  I  saw,  as  well  as  the  bonnet  would 
let  me,  a  very  pretty  face  indeed: 
but  Mrs.  de  Courcy  summoned  off 
my  attention  again  m  an  instant. 

'  Intolerable!  she  muttered. '  Well, 
it  was  but  yesterday  mornins  I  found 
my  housemaid,  who  could  hardly 
spell,  in  the  heart  of  the  Memorable 
Relations.  She  had  seen  it  open  on 
the  table.  The  broom  dropped  against 
the  wall,  the  duster  on  the  floor ;  and 
there  was  she  inhaling  the  spirit  of 
Swedenborg  out  of  those  wonderful 
words.  ^Do  you  understand  what 
you  are  reading  ?*  I  asked.    '  Under-  > 


stand  !*  she  answered ;  *  oh,  yes !  this 
is  all  clear  —  all  light.*  *But  you 
can  hardly  read,'  I  said,  *  and  this  is 
no  spelling-book.'  '  I  do  not  know 
how  it  is/  she  answered,  '  but  I  do 
understand.*  And  she  <]dd,  for  she 
gave  me  an  account  of  what  she  had 
found,  as  clear  as  I  could  have  given 
myself.    That  is  a  miracle,  sir.* 

'  There  is  no  lack  of  miracles,'  re- 
plied I ;  *•  the  book  itself  is  a  miracle, 
if  a  miracle  is  a  thing  one  can't  ac- 
count for.  But,  indeed,  I  hope  your 
housemaid  didn't  open  at  the  page  at 
which  I  opened.' 

*  And  pray  why  not,  sir  ?  and  what 
page?* 

*Why,'  I  said,  *it  is  one  which 
gives  me  a  most  distressing  notion  of 
the  breeding  of  the  creatures  into 
whose  society  we  all  are  going. 
Swedenborg  says  he  was  in  a  room 
where  two  ghosts  were  discoursing  on 
irresistible  grace.  The  logic  didn't 
prosper,  and  at  last  (it  was  one  way 
of  throwing  a  light  upon  the  subject) 
one  of  them  snatched  up  the  candle- 
stick and  flung  it  at  the  other's  head. 
I  forget  what  impression  was  pro- 
duced by  it.  It  must  have  been  the 
ffhost  of  a  candlestick,  or  it  wouldn't 
have  made  any.    But  really  it  is  very 
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l»d  manners  to  fling  about  even 
ghosts  of  candlesticks.' 

*'  All  colours  are  alike  to  the  blind,* 
replied  Mrs.  de  Courcy,  very  angrily. 

*  The  New  Church  is  yonder — you 
may  see  it  rising  there  by  the  rail- 
road; the  wings,  these  two,  of  the 
genius  of  this  modern  age.  Come, 
there,  if  you  will,  and  learn.  Come, 
t>r  forbear  to  come ;  but  if  you  come, 
you  will  hear  words  there  which 

TIs  leave  their  stars  to  listen  to.' 
was  relieved  from  my  embar- 
rassment by  a  move  of  the  young 
lady  to  the  piano.  I  was  surprised, 
as  it  was  only  a  morning  call,  and  I 
was  not  prepared  for  tne  excuse  of 
excellence  in  the  daughter  of  such  a 
mother ;  but  there  was  sufficient 
reason.  However  she  came  by  it, 
remarkable  natural  power  had  been 
more  remarkably  cultivated.  She 
aaag  one  or  two  French  songs,  which 
Madame  Dorus  Gras  h&d  made  fa- 
miliar to  me ;  and  while  the  intensely 
difficult  execution  was  almost  as 
good,  her  own  peculiar  genius  gave 
^  new  charm  to  them.  The  mother, 
Vith  all  her  abhorrence  of  vanities, 
listened  critically,  as  if  she  quite 
understood  and  valued  G^orgina's 
talent.  They  perplexed  me,  both  of 
them ;  and  when,  at  the  end  of  a  few 
minutes,  the  singer  started  from  the 
^nano,  and,  with  a  *  Well,  between 
mamma  and  me,  you  have  had  enough 
of  us,  I  fancy,'  carried  off  mamma  in 
a  most  abrupt  retreat,  a  whole  crowd 
of  feelings  came  rushing  out  in  the 
cariosity  with  which  I  asked  Mrs.  St. 
John  wnether  it  was  from  the  new 

£anet  that  so  strange  a  pair  had 
Uen. 

St.  John  had  followed  the  ladies 
down  stairs,  and  we  heard  him  slam 
hk  study-door  with  a  tone  of  ex- 
faansted  deliverance,  which  promised 
119  a  tete-d-tSte  of  at  least  half-an- 
bour  before  he  would  recover  from 
bis  sofa. 

*  That  is  not  a  question  they  are 
l&ely  to  ask  about  you,'  she  answered. 

*  How  you  could  be  so  stupid !  But 
you  are  past  lecturing.  Mrs.  de 
Courcy  was  a  fashionable  beauty. 
She  married  early,  was  left  an 
evly  widow,  with  an  immense 
fivrtane,  and  dear  Geor^a  for  an 
only  child.  I  am  summmg  up  fast, 
tosave  questions.  She  was  splendidly 
dinnated  for  a  few  years,  and  then 
fwtfy  she  forsook  dissipation,  partly 
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it  forsook  her.  But  she  wanted  sti- 
mulants, and  her  talents  required 
uncommon  ones.  She  fell,  two  years 
ago,  under  the  influence  of  a  sikigular 
person,  a  Mr.  Fenton,  and  b^ame 
moculated  with  what  seems  to  an- 
swer. At  present  she  is  an  apostle 
of  Swedenborg  among  the  milliners 
of  Cheltenham,  who  accept  her  doc* 
trines  at  the  price  of  her  patronage ; 
and  she  bores  poor  Frederick  into 
distraction  with  books  and  tracts, 
which  she  insists  on  his  reading,  and 
weekl  V  homilies,  and  examinations  in 
them. 

^  But  the  daughter :  how  came 
she  bv  that  brilliant  music  ?' 

*•  Ob,  she  has  been  perfectly  edu- 
cated. Mrs.  de  Courcy  is  only  a 
half  visionary ;  her  stuff  about  va- 
nities was  only  because  she  was 
speaking  herself,  and  wished  to  be 
attended  to.  You  saw  how  splendidly 
she  was  dressed.  She  is  herself  very 
highly  cultivated.  Georgina  has  had 
the  best  masters;  and  her  mother 
has,  perhaps,  done  more  for  her  than 
they.  And  yet  it  almost  makes  me 
sick  to  think  of  it;  with  all  their 
gifts,  and  their  brilliance,  and  their 
talents,  a  lunatic  asylum  is  the  only 
place  fit  for  either  of  them.' 

'To  preach  to  the  spirits  there. 
For  madame,  perhaps :  but  the  young 
lady  didn't  seem  to  be  infected.' 

'  Oh,  it  is  not  that !'  Mrs.  St.  John 
answered.  '  Money  and  beauty  have 
always  right  enough  to  be  eccentric, 
even  at  the  expense  of  other  people. 
I  could  forgive  them  the  misery  they 
are  to  Frederick ;  but  it  is  a  far  more 
serious  affair,  and  Georgina — ah  — — 
I  have  no  patience  witu  her !' 

I  thought  I  could  have  a  great 
deal. 

'  Every  one,  I  suppose,  has  a  serious 
side,'  Mrs.  St.  John  continued ;  'that 
is,  behind  all  the  talk,  and  show,  and 
acting  of  life.  Even  the  most  foolish 
people  have  a  sort  of  knowledge  that, 
after  all,  this  is  not  real  life ;  and 
they  have  either  a  vague  notion  of 
another,  or  else  of  something  in  this 
world  of  more  genuine  importance; 
some  way  of  satisfying  tnemselves 
about  themselves,  either  by  under 
practice  or  future  hopes.  Most  of 
lis  keep  this  side  in  better  order  than 
the  other,  and  think  and  feel  much 
better  than  we  act;  but  there  are 
some  unlucky  people  that,  if  there 
be  any  where  a  single  grain  of  ab- 
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flivfifcf  or  diKMem  their  diaraclen, 
inrirt  m  ito  rootiiig  and  ^owii^  ex- 
actly in  tfaii  one  eomer,  and,  in  the 
frotoctiaB  ef  aeoecj,  let  it  ahaot  into 
die  most  eztnvagmt  farms.  Allthe 
tmtBde  td^Land  diatter  is  nonseBK. 
Sot  ibis  nnfauJgr  Mr.  Eentoo  has  so 
yDBMird  lirs.  de  Cooxcj,  tint  she 
IB  delennined  her  daughter  shall 
UMUiy  Imn;  and  Gcoiguia  herself 
though  she  aHows  she  does  not  loTe 
loBft — ^rather,  perimps,  dislikes  him — 
b«  got .  Dotkm,  fiom  wldehDothing 
on  shake  her,  that  it  is  her  dntj, 
irhieh  she  acoqits  without  rdactanee. 
Oh,  I  have  talked  and  talked  to  her ! 
but  what  can  one  say?  There  is 
npthiiy  too  mad  for  people  when 
twisted  religion  has  got  hold  upon 
ihem.  Notions  taken  up  witluHit 
leasoo,  there  is  no  leasoning  with ; 
and  one  is  bnl  diving  at  random  into 
the  ocean  of  fancies  to  look  for  an 
antidote  to  a  caprice.' 

I  was  more  tooched  at  the  many- 
ing  bnsinesB  than  I  liked  to  own.  I 
always  felt,  as  I  suppose  most  nn- 
mained  men  feel,  a  sort  of  annoyance 
when  any  yoong  lady  of  my  ac- 
qnaintanoe  was  about  to  pass  into  the 
state  from  which  only  ugly  death 
could  free  her.  It  is  a  possibility 
destroyed.  One  would  haye  them 
wait  till  one's  self  has  chosen,  and 
one  likes  to  moralise  on  the  mehm- 
dioly  risk  they  are  running  with 
anouier.  But  I  fek  more  than  this 
here,  which  I  was  glad  to  explain  to 
myself  firom  the  unhappy  nature  of 
tibie  connexion  which  the  lady  seemed 
to  be  forming. 

'  WeWsaidI,  'then  shall  you  and 
I  take  up  the  cards  and  try  if  we  can 
beat  this  Mr.  Fenton?* 

She  laughed. 

^  What,  you  mean  you  are  to  make 
love  to  Geoigina,  and  I  am  to  help 
yon?  IthiiuLyou  may  safely  try, 
after  the  impresrion  you  made  to« 

^  I  did  not  say  so ;  but  if  Mr.  Fen- 
ton is  really  objectionable,  humanity 
would ^ 

'  Hnmanity !  you  may  come  to  the 
party  with  me  this  evening,  and  yon 
will  meet  them  both.    I  did  not  tell 

fou  Mr.  Fenton  was  objectionable. 
don*t  know  bim  personally.  I  only 
know  that  be  is  a  preacher,  and  that 
Mr.  St.  John  dislikes  him  in  con- 
sequence; but  eccentricity  makes 
a  very  little  talent  remarkable.    Mr. 


FemUm,  in  this  stiange  line  of  hia, 
is  Tery  popular,  and  is  to  be  mat 
whenever  yon  like  to  meet  him.' 

'  It  is  as  wdl  to  see  one^  enemy,' 
aaid  L  '  If  there  is  any  dianoe  at 
heating  him,  or  any  credit  to  be  got 
in  doing  it,  I  think  I  will  tiy.' 

By  tms  time  St.  Jolm  had  rejoraed 
ns.  After  disperong  the  nndtgested 
remains  of  his  splem  m  a  few  hu- 
aMvonsoonaplainmgs,  he  took  his  hai 
and  made  me  go  ont  with  him  for* 
walk.  In  theconraeofithegaTenie 
a  fow  details  of  what  he  knew  of  Mr. 
Fenton,  which  came — after  sliippi^ 
off  the  colouring  whidi  was  laid  on  kgr 
ins  geoenl  honor  of  what  was 
— to  no  more  than  this, — that  it 
xnmonied  he  had  led  a  wild 
when  yoong;  and  that  now  he 
the  C<heltenluttn  rage,  and  all 
foduonabie  pe<^e  went  to  the  Hcv 
Chnrth.  Hjs  especial  spleen  at  Mna. 
de  Conrcy  ^ye  a  poont  to  what  he 
said;  but  it  was,  in  fact,  nothiq^ 
Easily  enough,  Mr.  Fenton  m^fat  he 
but  ooe  more  instance  of  an  early 
recklessness  being  suddenly  mSt 
violently  diecked,  and  then  mshiB^ 
into  another  extravagance,  became 
plain  respectability  was  too  tame  for 
his  emotions.  The  same  causes  mig^ 
make  an  eloqnent  Swedenborg^aai 
which  made  ascetics  in  old  times,  or 
Pietist  evangelicals  in  later;  and  if 
this  was  so,  what  business  had  wy 
hnpertinence  in  trying  to  cross  Inm  ? 
The  field  was  preoccupied  by  a  per- 
son who  had  as  good  a  right  to  he 
there  as  I ;  and  the  lady's  odd  wagr 
of  expressing  herself  was  quite  lik^y 
to  be  assumei.  They  would  be  aboire 
my  machinations,  and  I  could  be  cob* 
tent  to  form  one  of  their  wedding 
party. 

Half  laughing  at  myself  for  -all 
this  excitement  about  people  I  hmk 
only  seen  for  one  strange  half  hoar 
(though  strangeness  is  a  wonderfisi 
ripener  of  intimacy),  I  accompanied 
the  St  Johns  to  the  concert. 

It  was  crowded,  —  one  of  thoae 
uneasy  evemugs  when  long  due  in- 
vitations are  wiped  off  at  smallest 
expense  to  the  entertainer,  but  at 
a  very  serious  one  to  the  entertained. 
Our  eyes  swept  the  glittering  ex- 
panse of  jewelled  and  torbaned  head- 
dresses. The  De  Courcys  had  not 
arrived.  We  kept  our  places  near 
the  door,  and,  in  a  few  minutes^ 
their  names  came  echdng  up  the 
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stvrcase,  and  they  entered,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Fentan.  Others,  be- 
jsides  ourselyeS)  were  anxious  for  a 
Tiew  of  this  orator,  and  a  stir  passed 
oyer  the  room;  the  music  lost  the 
sound  of  being  listened  to,  and  the 
crowd  hung  back  that  all  might  aee, 
and  yet  none  press  too  ruddy,  on  so 
sngQst  a  presence.  Perhaps  I  was  the 
onfy  person  who  at  first  did  not  see 
bim.  Geor^na  was  so  beautiful, 
that,  for  the  moment,  I  had  not  a 
glance  to  spare  from  her.  In  the 
morning  I  nad  lost  the  exquisite 
head,  and  the  long,  straight,  Egyptian 
neck,  which  were  now  set  off  so  oer- 
fectly.  A  gold  chain  was  coiled,  like 
a  snake,  into  her  dark  hair,  and  a 
ereat  emerald  eUttered  out  above 
ner  ibrenead  like  its  jewelled  eye. 
I  thought  I  had  never  seen  so  su- 
perb a  creature ;  and  although  my 
own  absurd  fancies  sa^k,  crushed 
into  the  dust,  I  determined  that  the 
man,  let  him  be  what  he  would  for 
whom  this  being  was  destined,  must 
be  my  enemy.  I  would  hate  Mr. 
Fenton. 

The  ladies  swept  on  up  the  room, 
snd  vanished  as  a  beautiful  thought 
TaniBhes  in  the  crowding  and  crush- 
ing of  common  life.  They  bowed  as 
they  passed  me ;  the  mother,  with 
fte  stateliest  bend  of  her  proud  head ; 
Georgina,  with  a  smile.  I  turned  as 
I  lost  them.  Now,  what  was  Mr.  Fen- 
ton about  ?  He  was  standing  where 
&ey  had  left  him.  I  could  only  see 
his  profile.  He  was  looking  on  upon 
the  scene,  just  speaking  here  and 
there  a  word  of  recognition  to  the 
most  pressing  claimant ;  but  neither 
joining  in  it,  nor  wishing  to  join,  yet 
without  the  slightest  vulgar  affecta- 
tion of  being  too  good  for  what  was 
round  him.  If  he  was  in  Folly's 
shrine,  he  was  no  tinsel  idol  there. 
Ko  weak  enthusiast  ever  carried  so 
pdnful  a  forehead,  nor  charlatan  so 
h%h  a  one;  and  with  so  marked  a 
stamp  of  greatness  on  him,  if  he  were 
an  intriguer,  he  would  have  chosen 
a  more  ambitious  sphere  than  a 
Swedenhorgian  pulpit. 

I  began  to  think  it  might  well  be 
more  than  duty  which  had  reconciled 
Georgina.  If  I  could  only  see  his 
eye!  Presently  he  turned,  and  it 
met  mine.  He  remarked  my  look, 
as  I  saw  by  the  change  from  the 
gaze  of  indifference  as  the  eye  singled 
oat  its  object  in  the  crowd.    It  was 


an  eye  one  does  not  like  to  see  in  an 
enemy:  not  a  defying  eve,  which 
challenges  one  to  meet  it ;  but  an  eye 
that,  as  you  looked  into  it,  seemed, 
like  very  deep  water,  unfathomable. 
I  felt  as  if  my  own  vision  were 
quenched  in  it,  and  a  kind  of  awe 
crept  over  me  as  I  looked  at  him, 
which  promised  poorly,  indeed,  for 
rivalry.  Some  one  offered  to  in- 
troduce me ;  I  suppose,  observi^  my 
interest:  but  I  declined,  till  1  was 
better  able  to  collect  myself.  But 
I  was  too  much  fascinated  to  cease 
watching  him,  till,  at  the  end  of  half 
an  hour,  after  a  few  words  to  his 
entertainer  and  a  very  gentle  smile, 
he  withdrew  from  the  room.  Every 
one  seemed  to  breathe  more  freely ; 
sure  sign  enough  that  this  retreating 
figure  was  that  of  one  greater  than 
ourselves. 

Mrs.  St.  John  sat  ensconced  in  a 
corner;  a  vacant  seat  was  by  her, 
and  I  took  it. 

'We  need  not  trouble  ourselves 
with  a  con^iracy,*  I  said,  '  if  that 
was  Mr.  Fenton.* 

'Hush!*  she  said,  as  she  pressed 
my  arm.  I  looked  up ;  Georgina 
was  dose  to  us.  She  was  coming  up 
to  speak  to  Mrs.  St.  John,  who  made 
room  for  her  on  the  sofa,  and  she  sat 
down  with  us.  The  sight  of  Mr.  Fenton 
had  rebuked  me  into  my  senses  again. 
I  was  able  to  talk  tolerably ;  and  what 
had  been  intended  but  as  a  move  of 
civility  for  a  few  moments  of  mean- 
ingless politeness,  became  her  even- 
ing's resting-place.  We  talked  of 
every  thing, — music,  books,  scenery, 
amusements,  even  personalities,  and 
in  every  thing  we  agreed  strangely. 
The  same  depth  of  sensitiveness  which 
made  her  singing  so  remarkable,  she 
carried  through  all  her  mind.  She 
felt,  where  I  only  knew ;  and  when 
I  sketched  the  outlines,  she  painted 
in  the  figures  with  her  warm  heart- 
colouring.  Never  had  I  met  so 
dangerous  a  person.  I  forgot  all. 
No  warning  spirit  rose  to  wake  my 
recollection  of  Mr.  Fenton.  Mrs.  St. 
John  managed  all  the  little  skilful 
arrangements  to  preserve  our  party. 
Once  Georgina  was  called  away  to 
sing,  yet  she  was  not  away.  She 
sang  one  of  Tennyson's  little  things 
of  which  we  had  both  been  speaking ; 
and  as  the  full  rich  tones  went  roll- 
ing round  the  room,  I  thought  I 
caught  upon  them  a  breath  of  feeling 
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which  I  had  told  her  should  he 
thrown  into  it,  and  which  before 
she  had  not  appeared  to  observe.  She 
returned  to  us  when  it  was  over,  and 
she  looked  at  me  as  if  to  ask  whether 
I  had  taken  notice.  Oh,  that  look ! 
There  was  something  then, — a  feeling 
of  the  tenderest  kind,  which  only  we 
two  understood  in  all  that  crowd. 

The  thermometer  was  getting  high. 
I  raised  my  head  for  a  moment,  and, 
leaning  against  the  corner  of  the  door, 
I  saw  our  genius.  His  strange  melan- 
choly eyes  were  fixed  full  upon  us, 
not  watching  us, — Mr.  Fenton  could 
not  watch, — but  gazing  through  and 
through  us,  as  if  he  were  feeling  all 
that  we  were  feeling,  and  knowing 
more  of  us  than,  perhaps,  we  knew 
ourselves. 

She  saw  me  start,  and  looked  up,too. 
I  hoped  she  might  have  shewn  some 
slight  agitation ;  but  there  was  none 
—  not  the  smallest.  A  quiet  smile 
of  pleasure  rushed  into  her  features, 
and  she  beckoned  to  him  to  join  us ; 
but,  with  a  kind  of  half- playful 
sadness,  he  shook  his  head,  turned 
away,  and  disappeared. 

*Jrrovoking!  she  said.  *It  is  so 
like  him!  and  I  so  wished  to  intro- 
duce him  to  you.  Oh,  Mr.  Frank- 
land,  that  is  a  man!  You  should 
know  him.  It  is  so  rare  to  find  a 
real  man.* 

'He  is  your  minister?'  I  said, 
meanly  choosing  a  provoking  word. 

*  K  you  mean  that  he  is  my  guide, 
my  instructor,  my  —  my  more  than 
&iend — ^yes,'  she  said. 

I  might  have  sunk  even  lower, 
for  I  was  poorly,  wretchedly  vexed ; 
with  myself  most  of  all ;  and,  there- 
fore, most  sure  to  grow  worse  and 
worse.  But  I  was  saved  by  an  in- 
terruption which  I  welcomed  while 
I  cursed  it.  Mrs.  de  Courcy's  tall, 
stately  form,  came  saUing  up.  She 
frowned  as  she  saw  our  little  group ; 
and  a  glance  like  an  angry  eagle's  shot 
from  one  to  the  other,  not  sparing 
Mrs.  St.  John. 

*  So  you  are  here,  Georgina !'  she 
said,  impregnating  every  syllable 
with  a  thousand  intonations.  '  I  have 
been  searching  the  room  for  you. 
Mr.  Fenton  is  gone — tired,  I  suppose, 
of  waiting  for  us.* 

'He  was  here  a  moment  ago, 
mamma,'  she  answered ;  *  but  I  believe 
he  u  eone.  You  were  so  busy  talk- 
ing, tnat  I  was  obUged  to  look  for 


another  chaperon,  and  Mrs.  St.  John 
was  kind  enough  to  take  care  of  me.' 
'  Mrs.  St.  John  has  been  very  good. 
I  will  spare  her  any  further  encum- 
brance with  you.  The  carriage  is 
waiting.' 

*  So  ends  a  very  pleasant  evening, 
then,'  said  Greorgina,  rising. 

St.  John  came  up  conveniently  to 
give  his  arm  to  Mrs.  de  Courcy,  who 
always  smoothed  her  frown  for  him. 

*  We  may  as  well  go  together,'  he 
said.  There  was  no  one  who  had  a 
better  claim  to  Georgina  than  myself, 
so  she  accepted'  my  escort,  and  we 
went  down  stairs. 

She  seemed  to  hesitate  for  a  mo- 
ment before  she  stepped  into  the 
carriage  as  to  whether  she  should 
give  me  her  hand.  It  was  but  a 
moment,  but  she  did  give  it  me ;  not 
a  finger,  but  a  fuU,  warm,  natural 
hand. 

'Good  bye,'  she  said;  'we  shall 
see  you  again,  I  hope.' 

The  crowd  moved  too  fast  to  give 
me  time  to  ask  leave  to  call.  One 
more  stately  bow  from  the  plumed 
head-dress  of  mamma ;  their  carriage 
swept  away,  and  we  had  to  hurry  to 
our  own. 

I  let  Mrs.  St.  John  laugh  at  me  in 
her  own  way,  which  was  a  very 
merry  one ;  and  I  did  not  tell  her 
that  I  had  secured  myself  a  right  to 
make  the  call  for  which' ^  had  not 
obtained  the  leave.  Mrs.  de  Courcy 
had  dropped  a  bracelet  on  the  door- 
step, and  I  had  been  lucky  enough 
to  find  it ;  for  the  rest,  I  hardly  cared 
that  evening  to  disentangle  my  feel- 
ings. I  was  only  conscious  that  I 
was  wild>y  in  love  with  Georgina: 
and  I  closed  my  ears  to  the  strong 
voice  which  insisted  that  Mr.  Fenton 
was  not  a  person  I  could  dream  of 
overcoming ;  and  that  if  the  lady  was 
really  and  freely  engaged  to  him,  I 
was  a  fool,  and  a  dishonourable  one 
to  boot.  On  the  vain  thread  of  hope 
thattheremight  possibly  be  a  mistake, 
I  was  contented  to  risk  my  fortunes ; 
and,  in  conceited  wilfulness,  wind 
every  word,  every  smile,  and  every 
feeling  which  had  flowed  from  her, 
round  and.round  my  heart. 

As  Mrs.  St.  John  had  disliked  Mr. 
Fenton  without  reason,  so  when  I 
told  her  what  his  appearance  forced 
me  to  think  of  him,  her  mind  began 
to  waver  in  his  favour ;  and  the  next 
morning  when  I  told  her  I  intended 
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to  call,  and  she  found  that  I  could 
not  laugh  naturally  when  she  laughed 
at  me,  the  thing  seemed  to  lose  its 
entirely  light  appearance;  and  even 
to  be  trying  to  win  his  wreath  from 
him  be^  to  look  questionable. 

It  was  all  of  no  use.  A  kind  of 
instinct  sometimes  supersedes  every 
other  faculty,  unseats  even  con- 
science, and  insists  on  the  entire  con- 
trol of  us,  whether  for  evil  or  for 
good.  Call  I  would,  and  that  at 
polite  life's  very  earliest  hour.  I  had 
secured  myself  a  pretext,  and,  armed 
with  my  iJeautiful  fetter,  my  desper- 
ate recklessness  brought  me  to  the 
door. 

I  was  shewn  into  a  very  elegant 
room,  which  I  had  no  leisure  to  ob- 
serve, for  even  my  impudence  was 
confuised  at  finding  the  awful  Mrs.  de 
Courcy  alone.  She  rose.  I  blun- 
dered out  my  bracelet  in  my  con- 
fusion, and  was  stammering  the  most 
helpless  imbecilities  when  I  found 
that,  from  some  unexplained  cause, 
her  manner  was  utterly  changed  to- 
wards me.  She  received  me  with 
apparently  genuine  pleasure,  and 
tnankcd  me  warmly  for  my  polite- 
ness. She  even  began  to  talk  on 
serious  subjects  to  me ;  the  most  sure 
sign  of  her  good-wiU.  Presently 
Georgina  entered  with  Mr.  Eenton ; 
both  of  them  smiling,  evidently  glad 
to  see  me. 

In  a  low,  but  beautifully  toned 
voice,  the  latter  told  me  he  was 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
being  introduced  to  me.  He  had 
heard  my  name,  he  was  good  enough 
to  say,  from  other  quarters ;  and 
Miss  de  Courcy  had  told  him  that 
our  acquaintance  v/ould  be  a  mutual 
pleasure  to  us.  Oh  how  my  heart 
smote  me  at  this  unsuspecting  con- 
fidence! What  would  I  not  have 
given  for  the  enchanter's  power  to 
split  the  walls  and  vanish  through 
them !  Here  was  the  spell  which  had 
charmed  away  Mrs.  de  Courcy's 
frown.  It  was  to  him,  whose  peace 
I  was  plotting  to  undermine,  that  I 
was  to  owe  my  chance  for  a  trial. 

I  really  beueve  I  blushed ;  and  I 
should  have  become  helplessly  con- 
fused if  he  had  not  continued  his 
good  nature  till  he  saw  I  was  at  my 
ease.  Half  an  hour  passed — an  hour 
>-and  there  seemed  no  wi^  that  I 
should  take  my  leave ;  at  last  shame 
drove  me  to  a  move,  but  it  was  only 


to  receive  an  invitation  to  join  them 
the  next  day  at  dinner.  To  join 
them  ?  Then,  of  course,  at  once  I  was 
admitted  into  easy  intimacy.  I  was 
told  to  come  when  I  liked.  Did  I 
ride?  Georgina  liked  riding,  and 
would  accept  my  escort. 

I  had  made  up  my  mind  for  a 
thousand  storms;  not  at  all  for  so 
fair  a  sea  and  so  smooth  a  wind. 
When  I  carried  my  perplexity  to 
the  St.  Johns,  St.  John  himself  was 
convinced  they  were  proselytising — 
it  was  all  nonsense,  there  could  be 
no  good  in  a  Swedenborgian  preacher. 
Mrs.  St.  John  thought  they  saw 
through  me,  and  intended  to  pu- 
nish me.  Yet  why  take  such  trou- 
ble with  the  impertinence  of  a  stran- 
ger, firom  whom  a  cold  word  would 
have  relieved  them  ?  In  spite  of 
a  thousand  misgivings,  an  inexpli- 
cable fascination  seemed  to  draw  me 
towards  Mr.  Fenton ;  and  I  thought 
to  be  trifled  with  by  Georgina  bet- 
ter than  the  tenderness  or  all  the 
world  besides.  I  was  too  devoted 
to  be  proud,  and  from  her  even  ri- 
dicule would  be  tolerable. 

Well,  I  dined  with  them ;  the  day 
following  I  was  there  again,  and  the 
next.  As  our  intimacy  deepened  we 
drew  all  more  and  more  together. 
It  was  wonderful,  but  it  was  de- 
lightful. i^Tot  a  day  passed  now 
which  did  not  see  me  at  their  house. 
Georgina  drew  a  little,  though 
scarcely  so  well  as  I.  Mrs.  de  Courcy 
was  absorbed  always  in  her  visions 
or  her  folios,  and  took,  or  seemed  to 
take,  no  notice  of  us.  In  the  after- 
noon we  went  out  riding ;  and  Mr. 
Fenton,  though  he  knew  all  this, 
seemed  best  pleased  when  we  had 
been  most  together,  and  was  seldom 
at  the  house  excepting  in  the  even- 
ings.  Sometimes  I  did  a  little  meta- 
physics with  mamma,  in  discreeter 
style  than  my  first  essay.  Sometimes 
Mr.  Fenton  himself  would  give  an 
hour  to  talking  to  me,  and  to  making 
me  talk.  I  can  give  little  idea  of 
the  conversation  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man.  He  combined  more  deep 
thought,  with  seemingly  deeper  calm, 
than  any  man  I  had  ever  met  with. 
He  knew  all  I  wished  to  say — he 
would  say  it  for  me  when  I  bungled. 
Even  my  thoughts  he  seemed  to  di- 
vine ;  and  my  first  uneasiness  with  him 
entirely  vanished,  so  completely  had 
I  given  up  looking  forward  with  any 
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fixed  inteBtion,  and  was  content  to  let 
each  day  brin^  its  own  jo3rs  or  its  own 
sorrows  with  it.  Mairy  a  half-bitter 
laugh  I  had  with  mvseif  at  my  notion 
of  echpsing  him.  He  never  alluded  to 
his  engagement  with  Greomna,  neither 
did  Mrs.  de  CJourcy.  He  was  rery 
little  with  her;  she  did  not  appear 
to  expect  he  should  be ;  and  he  only 
wished  that  she  should  be  with  me. 
I  was  out  of  my  depth  in  a  current 
too  strong  to  stem,  even  had  I  known 
which  way  to  swim.  I  felt  that  I 
was  swept  away  in  the  stream,  and 
that  Mr.  Fenton,  and  only  he,  knew 
whether  it  was  bearing  me  to  smooth 
lakes  and  meadow-lsmds,  or  down 
over  raging  torrents  and  Magara 
cataracts. 

He  often  spoke  to  me  of  Sweden- 
borg,  but  it  was  not  his  one  subject. 
He  had  travelled  over  the  world: 
every  language  which  held  a  litera- 
ture was  familiar  to  him;  and  his 
mind  was  veined  with  history.  I 
often  went  to  hear  him  preach,  and 
his  power  and  popularity  became 
easily  intelligible  to  me.  He  believed 
in  God  with  all  his  own  heart,  and  he 
knew  by  a  curious  instinct  all  the 
ins  and  outs,  and  strangest  shifts, 
and  curvings,  and  windings  of  ours. 
Each  of  us  had  to  feel  that  the  ser- 
mon was  aimed  specially  at  ourselves, 
and  our  particular  case  explained 
and  provided  for.  And  the  man  that 
sees  the  whole  of  us,  and  sees  round 
us  and  beyond,  who  can  refuse  to 
follow  ? 

But  I  cannot  dwell  on  all  this.  I 
will  but  give  the  substance  of  a  few 
remarkable  things  he  said  of  Sweden- 
borg. 

*  You  are  perplexed,'  he  said,  '  to 
find  me  teaching  publicly  out  of  the 
writings  of  a  man  you  believe  to 
have  been  either  an  unpostor  or  a 
weak  enthusiast.  If  I  asked  you 
why  you  believed  him  such,  the  only 
reason  you  could  give  would  be  his 
claim  to  a  revelation ;  with  what 
consistency,  if  you  seriously  consider 
the  grounds  of  your  own  faith,  I 
leave  you  to  decide :  for  you  despise 
Swedenborg  for  the  very  cause  which 
consecrates  to  you  every  letter  of  the 
prophets.  It  is  one  thing  to  reject 
the  claims  of  this  or  that  pretender, 
and  quite  another  to  make  the 
claim  itself  determine  you ;  and  this 
is  what  you  are  Aorne.  You  do  not 
look  to  his  life,  his  character,  or  the 


nature  of  his  writings ;  it  is  enough 
for  you  that  he  said  Gk)d  gave  them 
to  him.  The  popular  beSef  of  mo- 
dem English  Christians  is  not  a  be- 
lief, it  is  nothing  but  words — a  med- 
ley of  extravagant  inconsistencies. 
The  philosopher  who  believes  that 
all  revelations  are  alike  a  dream,  la 
consistent;  the  Catholic  is  consist- 
ent who  believes  that  God  reveals 
Himself  along  a  special  channel  to 
chosen  guides :  but  you,  with  whom 
anything  which  is  not  what  yoti  call 
natural,  is  imposture,  and  with  whom 
the  pretence  to  a  revelation  is  the 
title  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  wfaa 
yet  pretend  to  believe  in  the  God 
of  the  Jews,  whose  entire  method 
was  one  long  miracle — ^in  the  God  of 
the  Christians,  whose  last  promrae 
was,  that  he  was  with  His  Church  to 
the  end  of  the  worid — what  are  youP 
There  was  faith  in  you  while  yoa 
believed  in  witchcraft,  in  the  power 
of  angels  and  spirits ;  there  was  fiuth 
in  the  old  Puritans  who  believ^ed  that 
the  voice  of  Heaven  spoke  to  them  in 
their  minister;  but  now  you  are  but 
blindly  passing  over  into  philosophy, 
with  your  h^ds  turned  back  over 
your  shoulders ;  and  because  you 
see  the  fading  image  of  what  yoa 
are  leaving,  you  £eam  that  it  is 
still  yours,  and  that  you  still  are 
clingmg  to  it.  My  friend,  if  ever 
there  was  a  foolish  creed  it  is  that 
the  Almighty  composed  a  edow- 
growing  scheme  foi^  the  saving  of 
mankind,  and  that,  after  four  thou- 
sand years  of  progressive  mterfer- 
ence.  He  rested  satisfied  with  His 
work  as  then  sufficient,  and  employ- 
ing scribes  to  record  its  history,  re- 
tired into  the  deeps  of  immensity, 
leaving  it  then,  neither  to  change  nor 
grow  any  more,  to  a  world  which 
was  yet  rolling  forward  from  change 
to  change,  with  an  ever-increasing 
need  of  fresh  revelation  to  meet  the 
fresh  developements  of  its  own  pow- 
ers. If  St  Paul  came  again  to  you, 
or  came  first  upon  the  earth  as  it  is 
now,  do  you  think  you  would  be- 
lieve him?  Or  is  not  the  voice  in 
you  which  now  calls  Swedenboig 
mad,  but  the  echo  of  the  philosophic 
Romans  in  Csesarea?  No,  no,  the 
heavenly  Powers  are  constant,  ^the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever;' 
and  man^s  nature  is  the  same — ^what 
he  required  once  he  requires  now; 
and  as  they  dealt  with  our  fathers^ 
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%  stfll  deal  with  vs.    The  pro- 
P^  risefli  when  there  is  need  of  a 
piophet;  and  Tirfaen:  fae  cones  he  is* 
^9Md  iff  iii»  miflBimi],  not  aftvid 
wclaim  it.    The  last  of  1iiem»  the 
«A^  iSnte  spin«»wlio  lias  spoken 
ODtf  l»  modem  thomglit  in  the  old 
hagmge^  was   PSmmanficL  Swedim- 
kvg.    We  bdLie^e   St.  Paul  on  hi9 
own  wnrd,  wfacra.    Im    deckres  that, 
IB  dke  body  or  crat  of  the  body,  he 
hood    strange    tkiogs    in   heaven. 
Swedfenborg*  sa3FS  tlie  same.    He  was 
a  great  man,  and.  a  good  man.    It  is 
CHisr  to  helkfYe  that  lie  spoke  truth, 
than  that,  knowiB^ly  and  wilfully, 
he  lied.  1  do  not  believe  every  word 
he  has  written,  any  naore  than  I  be- 
lieve evevy  word  in  ihe  Bible ;  but 
what  he  says  lie  taiw  and  heavd,  I 
enmot  doubt  he  did  see  and  hear,  as 
flBielY  as  Bl.  Paul  did,  or  as  Ezekiei: 

I  was  foreed  to  acknowledge  that^ 
taan  uabeUe'ving  philosei^r,  there 
esdd  hmdly  be  a  m^  more  gro- 
teHpae  than  that  of  an  English  Fro* 
teatant  arraigning  any  one,  even  the 
w»nihipper  of  a  fetish,  fiir  iU  logic  and 
eredality. 

Well,  in  this  strange  mj  things 
eonlanned  through  the  sprmg^  aSd 
down  into  the  summer.  The  St.  Johns 
left  Ch^teAham.     Before  she  went, 
Mis.  St.  John  had  along  expostulation 
wilh  me.    She  threatened  to  speak 
henwlf  to-  Georgma;  and  only  did 
not  at  my  own  passionate  entreaty. 
Senething  I  felt  must  come,  and 
<]widdy ;  yet,  as  that  something  might. 
be  the  rude  awakening  out  of  the 
Miest  dream  of  my  life,  I  could  not 
bear  to  have  it  hurried  to  its  birth. 
AUowing  all  she  urged,  that  either 
I  had  hopes  or  I  had  none,  and  that, 
if  there  were  none,  it  was  the  most 
cruel,  selfish,  wanton  violation   of 
what  was  due  to  myself,  to  her,  to 
the  honourable  conndence  in  me  of 
Mr.  Fenton,  to  allow  a  web  to  frame 
itself  round  the  heart  of  Georgino^ 
which,  torn  though  it  might  be,  yet 
woald  leave  its  fragments  clinging  to 
it,  and  spoil  her  peace  and  his,  per- 
haps ^^r  ever; — allowing  this,  for 
1  knew  it  all  (and  there  is  no  adrice 
so  uselessly  irritating,  as  when  an- 
other's cool  prudence  does  but  repeat 
oar  own  hearts*  upbraidings),  still  I 
could  resi^ve  nothing;  and  n^  in- 
effectual madness  left  it  all  to  rate — 
to  fate,  as  if  &te  cared  to  shape  out 


the  mottLds  for  the  casting  of  tins 
reUiog  human^life  metal  otherwise 
than  in  ns^  and  throuffh  ns,  and  by 
oax  own  finsers :  wen  for  me  that 
Mar  ftjte  was  um  dcep-akHled  wisdooi 
Off  a  matt  who*  knew  what  he  ww 
doing,  although  IneildKr  knew  nor 
eared  to  know.  A  ehan^  eame  oivop 
Georgina's  manner.  She  grew  ner- 
TooB,  conscious^  and  uneasy.  Some- 
times Ae  seemed  to  dbjink  from  me, 
not  to  be  weary  of  n^  presence,  but 
tt^ry  at  it.  At  otlters,  an  excited 
smile  of  pleasure  shot  across  hev  fei^ 
tores  when  I  came,  a  kind  of  despe- 
rate abandonment  of  herself  to  the 
present,  as  if,  like  myself  it  w» 
enoi^h  for  her  to  know  that  tiiere 
was  happiness  to-day;  whether  to** 
morrow  brought  storms,  or  tihe  same 
warm  sun  would  still  be  slndog^ 
the  same  blind  fote  or  chance  might 
cave.  Oh,  the  uneasy  heurt,  the 
slufting  mood,  the  unaresting  eye, 
where  cahn  came  never  now,  t^ 
night  or  day,  to  still  its  snrface ;  and 
let  the  world  outside  her  and  around 
her  shine  in,  in  undisturbed  serenity, 
as  <mee  it  shone !  Bow  well  I  knew 
these  symptonss !  With  what  in- 
tensely selfish  joy  I  told  myself  that 
I  was  the  cause ! 

Mrs.  de  Cour^,  too,  seemed  at 
last  to  be  far  from  uniformhr  pleased. 
There  was  some  struggle  clearly  gor- 
ing on  within  her,  as  if  her  judgment 
wasunoertain.  The  speculation  ceased 
to  be  so  all-absorbing.  She  would 
sit  near  us,  as  if  to  listen  to  what  we 
said ;  and  often  I  caught  her  stem' 
eye  fixed  questioningly  upon  mine* 
It  was  true  I  could  commonly  restore 
my  favour  with  little  difficulty.  Sin- 
cere in  her  monomania,  it  was  like  a 
mesmeric  power  over  her.  I  had  but 
to  touch  the  chord  and  set  her  speak- 
ing ;  and  then  I  need  only  seem  to 
listen,  and  throw  in  a  random  affirm* 
ation  when  her  voice  swelled  into 
energy,  to  become  one  oi  the  most 
excellent  and  well  informed  of  men. 
Still  there  were  symptoms  enough 
to  shew  that  a  crisis  was  near.  Mr. 
Fenton  only  was  the  same ;  he,  the 
most  truly  interested,  alone  seemed 
to  see  no  danger,  and  no  change  in 
ihe  lady's  manner.  If  there  was  any 
change  in  himself,  it  was  that  he  was 
growing  to  like  me  better;  and  a  kind 
of  playiul  sweetness  warmed  into  his 
features  in  his  now  longer  conver* 
sations  with  me.    Oh,  how  at  times 
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his  kindness  cut  me  to  the  heart! 
Often  and  often  I  was  on  the  point 
of  flinging  myself  out  hefore  him, 
confessing  to  him  all  my  hopes,  and 
£ears,  remorse,  and  self-uphraidings, 
the  whole  madness  that  was  in  me. 
The  words  would  come  bubhling  up 
to  my  lips ;  I  drew  the  conversation 
again  and  again  to  her,  fluttering 
round  her  excellence,  and  longing 
but  for  one  word  from  him  to  turn 
the  trembling  balance — that  I  might 
tell  him  what  I  felt,  what  I  believed 
she  felt,  and  leave  it  to  his  mercy,  or 
to  his  wisdom,  to  determine  what 
ought  to  be  done.  But  the  impassive 
calmness,  the  grave  quiet,  with  which 
he  assented  to  my  admiration,  awed 
me,  and  froze  my  lips — I  could  not 
speak.  Passion  chokes  before  an  un- 
impassioned  auditor ;  and  my  words 
hung  fire,  only  leaving  me  the  mock 
consolation  for  my  conscience,  that 
at  least  I  wished  to  be  open  with 
him ;  and  if  I  were  not,  it  was  his 
fault,  not  my  own. 

All  this  while  the  air  was  gathering 
in  about  us,  ever  closer  and  hotter. 
Whatever  was  to  be  would  be,  and 
that  soon ;  the  weather  was  intensely 
sultry — it  was  the  middle  of  August 
— and  in  the  fashionable  language, 
which  does  not  recognise  the  exist- 
ence of  any  life  lower  than-  its  own 
sphere,  we  were  alone  in  Chelten- 
ham. There  had  been  no  rain  for 
weeks ;  and  the  air  was  of  that  heavy 
vaporous  sultriness,  that  it  was  al- 
most cooler  to  remain  at  rest  in  it,  as 
if  motion  did  but  assist  the  heat  to 
penetrate.  Yet  from  habit  we  went 
on  riding  through  the  bye -lanes 
which  were  not  trampled  into  dust, 
or  on  the  downs,  where  the  sallow 
grass  was  gasping  out  its  life.  Some- 
times we  talked  with  random  eager- 
ness, catching  at  any  or  every  sub- 
ject to  protect  us  from  ourselves; 
sometimes  we  drew  on,  hour  after 
hour,  in  lengthened  silence,  yet  with- 
out feeling  that  we  were  silent,  for 
we  seemed  to  know  why  we  could 
not  speak.  Each  day  as  we  went 
out  I  could  not  tell  now  we  might 
return.  She  loved  me — every  tone, 
every  restless,ACtion,  told  it ;  and  she 
knew  that  I  lo^  her,  and  yet  could 
not  tell  her.    And  3till  we  went  on. 

One  day  I  went  to  their  house  as 
usual,  in  the  morning ;  Mr.  Fenton 
was  not  there.  Mamma  was  under  the 
evil  spirit,  and  pointedly  impolite  to 


me.  Georgina  had  not  been  down, 
stairs ;  she  was  su£fering  from  head- 
ache; and  when  I  mentioned  the 
hour  at  which  the  horses  would  be 
brought  round,  I  was  told  I  might 
as  well  counterorder  them.  StiU  X 
loitered.  It  is  very  uncomfortable 
to  stay  where  there  is  pointedly  no- 
thing for  yon  to  do,  when  yon  are 
shewn  you  are  not  wanted;  and  yei 
I  did  not  like  to  be  contented  with 
mamma*s  answer,  and  I  liked  to  be 
in  Georgina*s  atmosphere,  if  I  could 
not  be  with  her. 

^  There  is  a  drawing  Miss  de  Courcy 
left  for  me  to  finish.*  It  was  up  stairsw 
Geor^na  was  asleep,  and  she  could, 
not  disturb  her. 

I  was  not  impudent  enough  to- 
try  the  mesmerism;  and  there  was 
no  alternative.  Awkwardness  v^ 
the  most  rapidly  infectious  of  poi- 
sons. Let  it  but  breathe  on  yoxi^ 
and  you  are  the  slave  of  it.  I  was 
beaten  out  of  house  and  temper,  and 
was  grumbling  my  way  down  stairs^, 
when,  in  the  hall,  I  saw  my  genius 
Mr.  Fenton. 

'  You  are  not  going  ?*  he  said,  as 
he  took  my  arm. 

'  Miss  de  Courcy  is  not  well  to- 
day,' I  answered.     '  And — and * 

'  Oh,  you  had  better  not  go  im- 
mediately. Come  back  with  me,  1 
wish  to  speak  to  you.' 

Mamma  looked  very  angry  whei^ 
she  saw  me  re-enter,  and  under  such 
escort. 

'  I  am  sorry  to  hear  about  Geor- 

f*na,'  he  said.  '  It  is  nothing  serious, 
trust.    Is  she  not  coming  down  ? 
Can  I  see  her  T 

*  She  will  see  you,  of  course,'  re- 
plied mamma,  with  a  point  upon  the 
you  which  was  meant  to  be  spiteful, 
and  shewed  she  was  not  ashamed  of" 
the  fib  of  her  being  asleep. 

'I  will  go  up,  then,  if  you  will 
take  me,'  he  said. 

There  was  no  objection.  Mr.  Fen- 
ton's  word  was  peremptory. 

They  went.  I  was  left  ten  mi^ 
nutes  alone ;  and  in  looking  over  the 
room  I  found  the  unfortunate  draw- 
ing. Mamma  had  condescended  to- 
another  fib.  But  it  was  no  matter* 
By  and  bye  they  re-appeared. 

'There  is  nothing  to  alarm  us/ 
Mr.  Fenton  said.  'It  is  only  the 
oppressiveness  of  the  atmosphere.  A 
ride,  I  think,  will  be  good  for  her,  if 
you  are  not  engaged.' 
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.  There  was  something  so  resolutely 
absard  about  this  that  I  was  almost 
frightened.  If  Mr.  Fen  ton  was  not 
the  *  gentleman  in  grey,*  he  was  so 
like .  him  that  I  felt  inclined  to 
shrink  from  his  favours  for  fear  of 
afier  demands.  Still  I  would  see  it 
out.  Mrs.  de  Courcy  stood  fuming 
and  chafing,  but  she  made  no  oppo- 
ation ;  there  was  no  help  for  it  now; 
and  if  there  was  any  under-game, 
one  heart,  at  least,  I  knew,  and!  was 
sore  of  that.  Georgina  foUowed 
shortly  after,  looking  pale  and  fever- 
ish, but  dressed  for  riding,  and  with  a 
manner  more  resignedly  desperate 
than  I  had  yet  seen  her  wear.  We 
struggled  on  through  luncheon,  Mr. 
Fenton  holding  us  together.  The 
horses  came  at  two  o*clock,  and  we 
started. 

We  could  neither  of  us  say  much. 
Our  strange  condition  was  weighing 
us  both  down  past  endurance,  and 
the  heavy  air  seemed  set  into  dull 
sympathy  with  us.  The  sun  was 
covered  over  with  a  sickly  mist,  and 
great  massive  clouds,  with  saffron 
edges,  were  hanging  round  the  hori- 
zon, shewing  against  the  dark  sky  be- 
hind them  Ime  tarnished  gold.  I  was 
alarmed  as  we  cleared  the  town,  and 
suggested  feebly  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  turn  back ;  but  there  was  a  reck- 
lessness that  day  in  Georgina.  She 
had  been  forced  into  this  ride  in 
spite  of  herself,  and  as  it  was  to  be, 
she  was  determined  to  go  on  with  it. 
We  went  off  upon  the  race-course. 
There  is  something  most  awful  in 
the  suddenness  of  a  summer  storm. 
It  is  as  if  the  sky  were  all  one  great 
battery  waiting  loaded,  in  dead  si- 
lence, for  the  signal,  and  in  an  in- 
stant the  whole  furious  play  of  the 
huge  artillery  is  set  loose.  We  were 
in  the  middle  of  the  heath,  neither 
house  nor  shelter  near,  but,  perhaps 
a  mile  from  us,  the  great  desolate 
stand  staring  in  its  tawdry  vacancy, 
like  a  fashionable  beauty  in  the  dead 
season  in  the  country.  A  few  sheep 
were  standing  about  in  a  kind  of 
oppressed  drowsiness ;  and  it  was  all 
so  deeply  still,  that  the  thistle-down 
hung  motionl^s  on  the  stalk.  The 
horses  were  restive  and  uneasy,  fling- 
ing their  ears  forward,  and  turning 
their  heads  towards  each  other,  as  if 
each  would  breathe  his  alarm  into  the 
other's  ear,  and  then  tossing  them 
wildly  into  the  air,  as  thou^  both 


had  learned  that  their  fright  was 
mutual.  Again,  and  more  than  once, 
I  urged  our  return;  at  last,  a  few 
great  drops  of  rain,  and  a  low  me- 
lancholy gust,  which  came  sighing 
over  the  down,  alarmed  my  com- 
panion into  consenting.  But  we  had 
scarcely  turned  our  horses*  heads, 
when  Uie  si^al  flash  shot  across  the 
sky,  and  lighting  up  the  train  in 
every  cloud,  down  came  the  pent 
torrent,  as  if  a  thousand  cataracts 
were  unchained.  The  thunder  crash 
followed  on  the  lightning  as  close  as 
the  bellow  of  cannon  on  its  bursting 
flame.  We  were  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  storm.  Iii  the  same  moment 
it  had  grown  black  as  when  the  sun 
is  in  eclipse,  as  if  the  earth  stage  had 
been  darkened  to  shew  off  the  splen- 
dour of  the  lightning,  and  the  spark- 
ling hail-dance  on  the  grass.  There 
was  no  need  of  spurs  for  the  fright- 
ened horses,  as  we  made  away  to- 
wards the  miserable  shelter  of  the 
stand.  At  a  fast  gallop  we  were 
sweeping  over  the  down,  when  a 
furious  flash  struck  right  down, 
as  if  it  would  split  the  earth  be- 
fore our  horses*  feet.  For  the  in- 
stant I  lost  sight  of  my  compan- 
ion. I  was  blinded  by  the  lightning, 
and  my  horse  reeled  as  if  he  were 
struck,  swerved,  and  spun  madly 
round  under  me ;  I  collected  him,  and 
turned  again.  She  was  down  :  horse 
and  rider  rolled  on  the  ground.  I 
thought  the  flash  had  struck  her.  I 
sprang  off:  my  horse  stood  stagger- 
ing in  fear  too  awful  to  let  nim 
stir.  I  flew  to  her  —  she  did  not 
move  ;  but  at  least  the  lightning 
had  not  touched  her — that  last,  worst 
horror,  I  was  spared.  Her  horse 
had  swerved  like  mine,  but  lost  his 
footing  from  the  speed  with  which 
he  was  going,  and  had  fallen  with 
his  rider. 

Happily,  perhaps,  she  must  have 
been  thrown  before  he  fell,  for  she 
was  lying  far  from  him,  beyond  dan- 
ger  from  his  struggles.  She  was 
senseless,  but  she  breathed.  She 
had  fallen  on  her  head,  as  the 
crushed  hat  shewed ;  but  I  hoped — 
if,  in  the  agony  in  which  I  was,  I 
had  any  clear  thought  at  all — that 
the  hat  might  have  saved  her.  We 
were  still  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  stand,  and  the  storm  was  rising 
in  its  fury ;  the  broad  flashes  played 
and  flickered  along  the  grass,  and 
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the  great  dwichig  ioeHtrops  gUtteced 
in  tnek  ligbt.  I  isued  her  m  1117 
anuB;  intense  ezcitemeni  takes  on 
the  limits  of  n»n*s  strength  when 
life  or  death  hangs  upon  its  exercise, 
and  I  bore  hec  wng,  knowing 
BOthinff  and  feeing  nothing,  but 
that  aU  I  cared  for  npon  eaiith  de- 
pended lor  life  on  me.  I  soon 
reached  the  door.  It  was  locked^ 
the  wretched  thing;  the  one  onlj 
thne  when  it  might  open  for  a  wor- 
thier purpose  thSm  that  to  which  it 
owed  its  being.  I  laid  her  down  for 
a  moment,  and  with  a  large  stone  I 
daisied  it  in,  and  between  the  four 
cold  walls  on  the  vacant  floor  of  the 
raee-course  office  I  found  at  last  a 
shdter  ibr  her. 

CA,  what  an  issne  of  all  onr  doubts 
and  trials,  if  this  torpor  should  be 
the  death  one  t  I  gnashed  my  teeth, 
and  cursed  Fenton.  What  madness 
at  sndi  an  hoar  is  not  pardonable  ? 
I  thought  he  was  a  demon,  and  this* 
was  his  rcTcnge,  and  that  by  some 
infernal  power  he  had  foreseen  or 
caused  tbe  storm. 

There  was  still  no  sign  of  motion. 
I  could  not  leave  her,  and  help  there 
was  none.  I  unlaced  the  tightly 
closed  riifing-dress,  and  let  the  air 
play  in  upon  her  breast.  I  wrung 
water  out  of  her  drenched  skirt ;  and 
bathed  her  face  with  it.  As  I  breath- 
ed upon  her  forehead  to  diy  off  the 
moisture  into  coldness,  she  raised  one 
arm  feebly,  and  unclosed  her  eyes. 
For  a  moment,  till  the  pupils  steadied 
under  the  light,  they  rolled  vacantly 
from  side  to  side,  and  then,  by  a 
mechanical  instinct,  getting  her  dress 
out  of  its  disarrangement,  she  faintly 
a^ed  where  she  was. 

She  was  lying  on  the  ground ;  I 
was  sitting  by  her,  and  her  head  was 
resting  upon  me. 

'  Thank  Heaven,  you  recover!'  I 
said.  ^Do  not  move,  you  are  safe 
here.' 

Her  faculties  were  slowly  strug- 
glingtogether. 

'  What  has  happened  ? '  she  asked. 

*  There  was  lightning,'  I  said ; 
*  your  horse  fell,  and  you  were 
stunned.' 

'  And  you,  are  you  hurt  ?  That 
awful  lightning ! ' 

In  her  feebleness,  she  had  lost 
power  for  the  effort  of  constraining 
her  feelings ;  they  flowed  naturally 


^  Are  you  hsrt,  dear  Mr.  Frsak- 
land?  There  is  blood  on  your 
haadr* 

I  had  cut  it  in  breaking  open  the 
door,  and  I  had  not  obeerved  it.  It 
was  nothing. 

'  I !  no,  dearest  Miss  de  Courey. 
How  can  you  think  of  me  al  such  a 
time?' 

jHie  warm  wwds  hurried  her  bade 
ta  h&t  8eif-poflsessi<ni ;  she  seemed 
first  to  fedl  where  c^e  was  lyii^y 
and,  whh  a  flunt  blush,  she  askra 
me  to  help  her  to  rise.  I  eirtreated 
her  to  rest  fixr  a  ft  w  moments  longer. 
But  she  was  weD,  she  said, — q^nte 
well  now.  I  was  myself  anxious  to 
see  if  she  was  any  further  hurt,  and 
raised  her.  She  stood  for  a  momefrt, 
— ^no  limb,  at  least,  had  sufleied; 
but  the  effort  was  too  ereat:  her 
totin  swam,  her  hand  aosed  oon- 
vulnvelyonnnruin;  she  leant  badr, 
and  fainted,  t'wid  bar  down  a^ain 
in  the  old — oh,  how  dear ! — ^position ; 
it  was  but  a  short,  a  very  snort  re- 
lapse, and  she  could  soon  speak 
again.  And  all  struggle  was  over 
then.  Thb  frightful  accident  had 
flung  us  too  utterly  upon  one  an- 
other for  any  more  coneealmrait,  and 
all  the  passionate  words  which  no^ 
came  pouring  from  me  I  learnt  firam 
her  own  feeble  lips  tiiat  she  heaid 
without  reluctance. 

It  was  growing  lighter  now;  the 
thunder  followed  at  longer  intervahi 
on  the  fainter  lightning;  the  hail 
had  passed  away,  and  it  was  rain 
which  was  falling  now  to  melt  away 
the  cold  white  curtain  which  was 
stretched  over  the  down.  There 
was  a  noise  outside  the  house;  I 
started  to  the  door.  A  shepherd  hoy 
had  caught  the  horses  and  brought 
them  to  the  stand,  on  the  chance  of 
finding  their  riders  there.  This  waS| 
indeed,  fortune.  I  tore  two  leaves 
firom  my  pocket-book,  and  wrote  in 

Sencil  a  hurried  note  to  Dr. ^ 
esiring  him  to  come  up  imme- 
diately with  a  carris^ ;  and  another 
to  Mrs.  de  Courcy,  just  saying  that 
an  accident  had  happened,  but  that, 
providentially,  it  had  passed  without 
mjury:  Georgina  ¥nis  safe,  and  would 
soon  follow.  With  these  I  sent  the 
boy  on  my  horse,  with  orders  not  to 
spare  the  whip ;  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments we  ware  again  alone. 

Other  thoughts  now  began  to 
swarm  upon  me,  as  I  felt  that  these, 
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80  firightfiil^  jet  so  exfokstdy  hsopy 
miimtes,  woiud  socm  pass;  and  totes 
•• — w^t  was  to  be  then?  Ye8,6eor* 
gina  loved  me;  ihe had  said ^e  loved 
me.  And  vrith  her  love  I  ^t  so 
gtrong,  that  if  Swedenborg  himself 
came  up  firom  his  grave  to  tear  her 
fitmi  me»  I  eonld  laugh  at  him  and 
defy  him.  A  fresh,  warm,  beautiful 
snngteam,  came  pouring  in  through 
the  brricen  door.-.  Geoigina  eotud 
stand  now,  and,  leaimig  heavily  on 
my  arm,  she  went  out  with  me  into 
the  air.  So  fair,  so  lovely,  all  now 
seemed,  as  if  Nature,  w(Mm  to  very 
deith,  had  passed  through  some  ter- 
rible d^ing  ordeal,  and  luid  burst  out 
again  m  yoong  bright  strength  and 
beauty.  There  swung  the  charmed 
Runbow,  fiur  emblem  of  the  world^s 
seeond  birth,  its  great  are  glittering 
against  the  retiring  storm,  mich  was 
banging  on  its  skirts,  like  Victory  on 
the  scattered  hosts  of  a  flying  in* 
TBder;  and  the  dripping  flowers  of 
the  heather  were  spprluing  in  the 
l^it,  as  if  every  ptant  were  hung 
with  gems  beyond  the  skill  of  jeweller. 

'  &  let  us  take  the  omen,  dear, 
dearGeor^na.  Our  trials  are  end- 
ing, as  the  storm  has  ended;  they 
have  ^en  you  to  me.* 

She  could  not  speak,  she  could 
bat  press  my  arm ;  Imt  how  eloquent 
her  tondi  was  now !  She  was  grow- 
ing fearfullv  agitated.  The  shock 
of  the  fall,  the  terrors  of  the  storm, 
and  the  bewilderii^  dSnouementwhicii 
had  followed,  were  too  much  for  a 
stronger  frame  than  hers.  I  had 
^am  to  support  her  to  the  ground ; 
md  more  than  once  her  eyes  dosed 
as  the  nerve  refused  its  office,  and  the 
room,  and  the  scene,  and  all  h^  con- 
scioiisness,  floated  into  confusion. 
Delicious  as  it  was  to  be  thus  alone 
with  her, — to  feel  that  (for  the  timfc, 
at  least)  I  was  all  the  world  to  her, 
and  she  was  utterly  and  entirely 
mine,  her  fiutterins  pulses,  the  deep 
paleness  and  dark  flushes  which 
chased  each  other  across  her  features, 
became  too  alarming  to  leave  me  any 
sweeter  consciousness  than  an  anxiety 
which  what  had  just  occurred  had 
more  intensely  deepened. 

An  hour  passed  before  the  carriage 
came.  In  a  few  moments  I  had  ex- 
plained all  which  could  be  explained 

and  Dr.  at  once  assured  me 

that  there  was  nothing  really  to  fear. 
She  must  be  taken  into  Cheltenham 


qniietly ;  he  would  aoeompany  her. 
rorhaps  the  best  thing  I  could  do 
would  be  to  ride  on  and  prepase 
her  friends  against  alarm. 

I  would  naturally  have  preferred 
chan^^  the  arrangement ;  but,  m^ 
happily^  what  is  most  natural  is  not 
always  most  praedcable.  She  was 
lifted  into  the  carriage,  onhr  sensible 
of  what  was  peasti^, — I  fkockd 
sensible  enough  to  expect  that  I 
should  be  her  companion;  at  least, 
I  guessed  so  from  the  ftint  flash  of 
dimppointmeiit.  I  sprang  on  nsy 
horse,  and  m  an  oda  enough  ^i^ 
order  of  sensations  galloped  into  ffae 
town., 

I  found  Mrs.  de  Courcy  sufficiently 
anxious  from  my  note.  I  told  her 
briefly  the  nature  of  the  accidenti 
what  I  had  done,  and  Dr. ^'s  as- 
surance; and,  to  avoid  any  further 
ineffectiial  talking,  made  my  own 
wetting  an  excuse  to  hasten  to  mj 


In  the  evening  I  returned.  The 
servant  told  me  Miss  de  Courcy  was 
going  on  quite  well.  She  was  in 
bed,  but  collected  and  quiet.  His 
mistress  had  said  that  if  I  called  she 
widied  to  see  me.  My  heart  sprang 
into  my  throat  as  I  went  up  stairs. 
It  was  coming  now,  the  scene — ^the 
fatal  scene.  Something  had  already 
fallen  from  Gecnrginas  confusion 
which  had  betrayed  the  secfet.  Now, 
then,  for  the  explosion.  I  was  not 
wrong.  With  the  same  exalted  ma- 
jesty with  which  she  had  sailed  past 
me  at  the  concert  on  the  first  ntal 
evening,  she  swept  into  the  draw^- 
room  wh^re  I  was  awaiting  her.  The 
wan  light  of  the  wax-candles  set  off 
her  tall  figure,  and  I  saw  the  flash  of 
her  eye  as  it  lit  upon  me.  To  my 
anxious  inquiries,  she  did  but  vouch- 
safe a  bitter, — 

^  There  is  no  fear;  my  dausht^ 
will  be  well  to-morrow, — at  least, 
her  body  will.'  * 

And  then  there  was  a  pause,  which 
it  was  not  for  me  to  break.  I  had 
risen  when  she  entered.  She  neither 
sat  down  herself  nor  asked  me  to 
sit,  and  we  stood  looking  at  one 
another. 

'  I  desired  to  speak  to  you,  Mr. 
Frankland,*  she  said,  at  last.  '  Your 
own  conscience  has,  perhaps,  sug- 
gested to  you  my  reason,  x  on  must 
have  been  aware  that  your  repeated 
visits  here  had  ceased  to  be  agreeable 
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1^0  me.  I  was  not  blind  to  your 
motive  in  them,  though  I  was  weak 
enough  to  allow  myself  to  be  over- 
persuaded  by  one  wno  will  now  suffer 
from  his  mistake  even  more  bitterly 
than  I.  Enough  of  that.  I  will  spare 
you  the  shame  of  hearmg  his  name 
spoken.  I  endured  you  at  his  in- 
stance, and  I  have  learnt  this  even- 
ing from  my  daughter  that  you  have 
betrayed  his  generous  confidence, — 
that  you  were  endeavouring  (un- 
happily, you  have  too  fatally  suc- 
ceeded) to  draw  away  her  heart  from 
him  to  whom  it  had  solemnly  been 
vowed.' 

I  was  silent.  At  this  stage  there 
was  nothing  for  me  to  say. 

*  You  do  not  speak,  sir,'  she  went 
on,  with  breaking  passion.  '  'No, 
^Isehood  like  yours  may  well  hang 
its  head.  It  was  no  common  tie 
which  bound  her  to  that  person,  as 
he  is  no  common  man.  He  is  one 
with  a  commission  from  Heaven  to 
bear  a  message  to  an  unbelieving 
world.  His  gene):ous  heart  trusted 
all  to  you,  and  you  have  betrayed 
him.  In  spite  of  my  warnings — ^for 
I  am  not  the  fool  which  you,  perhaps, 
believed  me — he  persisted  in  desiring 
me  to  accept  your  visits.  His  duties 
called  him  much  away  from  us ;  and 
he  said  that  you  were  good,  that  Hea- 
ven had  given  you  talents,  and  that 
your  society  as  his  friend  would  be 
more  than  a  pleasure  to  his  intended 
wife.  His  simple  heart  knew  uq 
evil,  and  he  feared  none ;  and  now — 

now I  will  not  repeat  again  the 

hideous  issue.  But  you,  sir,  had 
paid  your  last  visit  here,  but  that  I 
desired  once  more  to  see  you  to  lay 
your  shame  before  you,  and  (if  you 
nave  respect  enough  for  yourself  to 
be"  humbled  in  your  own  eyes)  to 
disgrace  you  for  ever  by  the  know- 
ledge of  the  feeling  which  you  have 
wronged.  And  now  go,  sir;  it  is 
the  last  time  We  meet  on  earth.  If 
we  are  to  meet  elsewhere,  God  must 
have  given  you  another  heart.' 

I  was  prepared  for  much;  but, 
even  if  the  account  of  Mr.  Fenton's 
feelings  was  the  true  one,  there  was 
something  monstrous  in  the  assump- 
tion of  such  a  tone  as  this.  She  had 
overshot  herself  in  her  anger,  and 
taken  impossible  ground. 

'  Yqu  have  spoken,  Mrs.  de  Courcy,' 
I  said ;  '  now  hear  me.  And  to  Mr. 
Fenton  (for  I  am  not  afraid  of  his 


name)  I  shall  be  as  ready  to  answer 
as  I  am  to  yourself.  I  must  go  back, 
to  justify  myself,  to  the  beginning  of 
our  intimacy.  When  I  called  upon 
you  the  day  after  we  first  met,  you 
received  me  with  marked  pleasure; 
you  invited  me  to  repeat  my  visits. 
There  was  no  encouragement  possi- 
ble which  I  did  not  meet  with  from 
you.  I  have  been  your  daughter's 
companion  every  day  from  that  time, 
and  you  made  no  difficulty ;  you 
treated  me  as  if  I  was  openly  paying 
my  addresses  to  her  with  your  owa 
approbation.  What  your  motive 
might  be  I  could  not  tell,  I  could 
only  judge  by  what  you  did.  Nei- 
ther yourself  nor  Mr.  Fenton  dropped 
a  hint  to  me  of  any  engagement.  I 
will  not  pretend  that  I  had  not  heard 
it  spoken  of  in  the  world,  but  I  was 
not  bound  to  accept  a  rumour  which 
your  conduct  so  entirely  contradicted. 
Your  manner  may  have  varied  to 
me  lately ;  it  may  have  been,  as  you 
say,  when  you  saw  that  an  attach- 
ment was  fornfing  itself.  But  you 
never  spoke  to  me  of  it.  Whv  did 
you  not  ?  I  am  not  answerable  for 
Mr.  Fenton's  conduct.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand it ;  but  I  will  not  believe 
him  to  have  been  so  simply  blind  as 
you  insist.  But  you,  who  were  not 
blind,  cannot  reproach  me ;  you  are 
self- condemned,  for  you  had  no  right 
to  expose  us  to  such  a  trial  unless 
you  were  prepared  for  any  issue  of 
it.  I  allow  that,  perhaps,  I  ought  to 
have  given  more  weight  to  the  world's 
rumours,  and  reminded  you  of  your 
duty.  To-morrow  I  should  nave 
myself  spoken  to  you.  But  as,  until 
a  few  hours  ago,  no  word  of  ex- 
planation ever  passed  between  Miss 
de  Courcy  and  myself,  you  cannot, 
and  you  shall  not,  accuse  me  of 
underhand  manoeuvres.* 

I  could  not  see  her  face,  as  she 
was  standing  with  her  back  to  the 
light ;  and  as  she  did  not  interrupt 
me,  I  flattered  myself  I  was  making 
an  impression. 

*  Oh,  Mrs.  de  Courcy ! '  I  con- 
tinued, '  it  may  seem  a  light  thing  to 
you  to  prescribe  your  daughter's 
husband, — to  drive  one  she  loves 
away  from  her,  and  compel  her  to  a 
choice  of  your  own.  It  may  be,  that 
once  she  was  able  to  look  forward 
to  a  union  with  him ;  but  all  is 
changed  now, — how  changed  it  is  too 
late  to  consider.    For  me,  it  is  not 
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for  my  wretched  self  that  I  am  plead- 
ing now.  But  if  vou  yourself  have 
a  mother's  heart,  if  Mr.  Fenton  is  the 
generous  man  I  helieve  him  to  he, 
you  will,  at  least,  wait  hefore  you 
take  a  step  for  which  she,  and  you, 
and  he,  may  pay  in  hitterness  for 
ever.* 

*  This  to  me  I '  she  answered,  pas- 
sionately. 'A  lesson  in  my  duty, 
and  from  you!  I  desire  you  to 
leave  me,  sir.' 

*  And  this  is  all,  then,  which  I 
have  to  hope  from  you  ? ' 

'  I  have  said,  sir.  You  will,  per- 
haps, spare  yourself  an  escort  down 
the  stairs.* 

*  Then,  madam,*  I  said,  in  as  great 
a  rage  as  herself,  ^  take  my  last  words, 
and  you  shall  not  accuse  me  again 
of  hein^  underhand  with  you.  If 
your  miserable  fanaticism  has  closed 
your  senses  against  the  voice  of  truth 
and  feeling^  they  shall  try  other 
means  with  you.  They  are  on  my 
side,  and  will  stand  by  me.  I  will 
not  give  up  Miss  de  Ck)urcy.  She  is 
mine :  her  heart  is  mine.  She  who 
alone  has  the  right  to  give  it  has 
given  it  to  me,  and  only  she  shall 
take  it  from  me.  I  shall  see  Mr. 
Fenton.  If  he  is  cold  and  unjust  as 
you  are,  then  look  to  yourselves. 
There  are  no  means  I  will  not  use  to 
take  her  from  you.  Intrigue  shall 
entangle  you ;  gold  shall  open  ways 
through  your  walls,  your  doors,  your 
garrets,  and  your  cellars;  no  voice 
about  you  you  shall  trust.  Be  on 
your  guard,  I  have  warned  you.* 

She  sprang  to  the  bell.  I  took 
my  hat,  and  was  moving  towards  the 
door,  when  once  again  the  genius 
was  at  hand.  There  were  folding- 
doors  leading  into  the  inner  draw- 
ing-room; one  of  the  leaves  was 
open,  and  Mr.  Fenton  entered  from 
behind  it. 

^  Pardon  me,*  he  said ;  '  I  came  up 
a  few  minutes  ago,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  overhear  some  of  your  conversa- 
tion.* 

I  thought  this  was  part  of  the 
scheme,  and  I  grew  more  desperately 
angiy. 

^  X  on  have  chosen  an  honourable 
post,  sir,  and  I  am  glad  of  it,  as  it 
saves  me  the  small  remorse  I  might 
liave  felt  for  you.* 

'  As  honourable,  Mr.  Frankland, 
as  to  bribe  servants  to  betray  their 
tmst.* 


*  Then  you  know  all  at  last  !*  said 
Mrs.  de  Courcy ;  *  at  last  your  eyes 
are  opened !' 

'  Will  you  excuse  U3  ft)r  a  few 
moments,  Mrs.  de  Courcy?  Mr. 
Frankland  thinks  he  has  something 
to  say  to  me  as  well  as  to  you.  I 
will  give  him  the  opportunity.' 

I  drew  my  temper  up  with  a  des- 
perate effort.  Mrs.  de  Courcv  lin- 
gered, but  a  gesture  of  Mr.  Fenton 
was  peremptory,  and  she  left  us. 

*  You  had  better  sit  down,*  he 
said,  very  quietly,  as  I  was  swelling, 
hat  in  hand. 

*  It  is  little  I  have  to  say,  sir ;  and 
I  do  not  sit  as  an  unwelcomed  guest. 
As  you  heard  what  I  said  to  Mrs.  de 
Courcy,  I  need  not  repeat  it.  If  you 
would  blame  any  one  for  what  has 
happened  it  must  be  yourself.  You 
bear  the  responsibility,  and  Miss  de 
Courcy's  mother  has  less  to  answer 
for  than  you,  for  it  was  under  your 
influence  that  she  was  acting.  I 
do  not  believe  you  were  blind,  and 
though  I  cannot  read  your  motive  or 
penetrate  your  character,  if  you  have 
been  playitig  a  game  it  is  a  losing 
one,  and  the  dishonour  is  not  with 
me  but  with  yourself.* 

Mr.  Fenton  sighed  in  his  pecu- 
liarly sad,  melancholy  way,  which 
fell  upon  my  passion  like  detection 
upon  sin. 

'  Sit  down,*  he  said. 

There  are  some  people  we  cannot 
choose  but  obey ;  our  will  bends 
before  them  like  a  rush  before  the 
wind.    I  sunk  upon  a  chair. 

*  I  am  not  goin^  to  repeat  Mrs.  de 
Courcy*s  reproaches,  which  are  as 
foolish  as  they  are  undeserved.  What 
you  may  think  of  me  matters  little 
to  myself, — though  much,  perhaps, 
to  you.  What  I  have  thought  of 
vou,  you  are  now  to  learn,  and  this 
burst  of  temper  is  far  too  natural  to 
induce  me  to  alter  it* 

Here  was  a  beginning.  He  went 
on, — 

*  I  have  often  observed  that  you 
sought  an  explanation  with  me.  I 
was  pleased  to  see  it,  for  it  spoke 
well  for  you.  But  it  did  not  serve 
my  purpose  to  anticipate,  and  I  al- 
ways contrived  to  check  you.  The 
natural  time  is  come  now,  and  now 
you  shall  have  it.  Mv  life  has  been 
what  men  would  call  a  bitter  one. 
I  was  forty  years  old  when  I  came  to 
Cheltenham,   and   for   those   forty 
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yean  I  liad  been  at  sehool  with  Ex- 
penenoe.  For  what  might  be  left 
me  of  life  I  seemed  to  see  a  straight 
voad  before  me.  If  it  was  a  hard 
one,  I  eould  trayel  the  &ster  on  it, 
snd  carry  heavier  burdens.  I  am 
brief,  for  I  will  not  weary  you  with 
myself.  I  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  this  family.  Mrs.  de  Ckmrey's 
enthuoasm  made  her  throw  herself 
entirely  upon  me.  In  her  highly- 
gifted  and  noble-minded  daughter  I 
sarW  a  person  of  quite  another  mould, 
in  whom  I  thought  I  found  one 

that No  matter.    She  admired 

me;  but  I  knew,  and  she  did  not 
know,  how  different  admiration  is 
itom  love.  I  knew  my  own  defects, 
-—that  one  so  weather-beaten  as  I 
might  well  £siil  to  win  tiie  only  feel- 
ing under  which  ^e  might  ever  be- 
eome  my  wife;  and  I  determined 
that  DO  more  than  a  tacit  «]gage- 
ment  i^umld  stand  the  test  of  a  year's 
trial,  leaving  her  fer  that  time  wlK>lly 
&ee,  before  I  would  allow  her  to 
take  a  step  which  is  past  repenting. 
These  were  the  terms  upon  whioi 
we  were  when  I  first  saw  you.  I 
had  heard  of  you  as  I  told  you,  and 
you  had  heard  of  me.  You  knew 
me,  and  you  knew  something  of  those 
terms  at  our  first  meeting.* 

I  started,  and  partly  coloured. 

'  I  saw  it  in  the  look  you  gave  me, 
which,  at  first,  I  did  not  understand, 
as  I  was  not  aware  that  you  were 
acquainted  with  the  De  Courcys. 
But  the  end  of  the  evening  explained 
its  beginning  to  me.  I  saw  the  plea- 
sure with  which  she  was  listening  to 
you.  I  saw  in  you  a  person  who 
would  try  her  feeling  towards  myself.* 

^  Gracious  Heaven ! '  I  cried ; '  then 
this  was  the  reason ^ 

'  Let  me  go  on,*  he  said.  '  You 
might  have  been  idly  coquetting  for 


your  own  pleasure.  It  miffht  be  so, 
although  the  character  I  had  heard 
of  you  made  it  unlikely.  But  I 
would  see  you  and  know  you  myself; 
unless  you  deserved  that  character  I 
would  not  expose  her  to  the  triaL 
With  difficulty  I  persuaded  Mrs.  de 
Courey  to  allow  your  visits.  You 
came  often ;  I  had  you  ^iconraged. 
I  watched  you  throughout,  and  all 
was  as  I  expected ;  tms  last  day  has 
but  concluded  what,  from  the  first, 
I  felt  to  be  inevitable.' 

My  heart  choked  me. 

'  Mr.  Fenton,*  I  stammered,  ^tell 
me  but  one  thing,  and  do  not  think 
I  am  wron^ng  you  in  asking  it. 
But  in  the  bitterness  of  the  pumsh- 
ment  you  are  heaping  on  me,  base, 
miserable,  selfish,  as  I  have  beoi, 
may  I  be  spared  the  w<NrBt»  Do  yom 
love  Miss  de  Courey  ? ' 

^  What  is  the  love  of  a  withered 
heart  ?*  he  answered.  '  Such  affec- 
ti(m  as  I  had  to  give  I  gave  her.  It 
is  hers  still,  as  it  has  been,  and  as  it 
will  be,  the  calm  affection  of  ad- 
miring and  approving  reason.  Do 
not  reproach  yourself  with  selfish- 
ness ;  we  are  all  selfish.  You  were 
carried  away  by  passion,  and  passion 
has  been  a  true  guide  to  you.  Mine 
might  have  been  a  worse  selfishness, 
though,  happily,  it  has  been  spared 
success.  !No,'  he  said,  and  his  voice 
trembled, '  I  have  loved  as  you  love, 
and  that  can  never  be  again.* 

May  I  be  spared  the  record  of  my 
shame  and  sorrow  for  the  deep  wrens 
I  had  done  this  noble-minded  man  1 
A  Swedenborgian  he  was.  Tiiere 
are  many  creeds — ^there  is  but  one 
humanity.  He  won  the  last  and 
hardest  battle  for  us  with  Mrs.  de 
Courey,  and  the  St.  Johns  returned 
to  Cheltenham  to  be  present  at  our 
marriage. 
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NEW  ZEALAND  AND  ITS  RECENT  PROGRESS  UNDER 

GOVERNOR  GREY.* 


THE  present  ^tate  of  opimon  on  the 
sabia^  ^  emigratioa  induces  ns 
to  think  tiuit  we  snail  render  an  ae- 
oeptable  serrice  by  bringing  beforo 
our  readers  some  circiunstances  oon- 
necfeed  with  the  recent  history  and 
present  eonditicm  of  New  Zealand. 
A  few  years  only  have  ebq[»ed — few 
at  least  in  relation  to  the  hisftoary  and 
progPESS  of  a  people — since  idands 
now  contentedly  reposing  under  the 
proteotion  of  the  Britidb  crown  were 
kaowB  only  as  llie  abodes  of  canni- 
Isaia  wagii^  inoessant  war  with  eadi 
other,  and  repeUingall  the  adyanoes 
«fdviiised  man.  They  now  exhibit 
liie  most  gratifying  ^eetade  which 
"Rugland  has  yet  b^  able  to  present 
to  uie  weoid  as  one  of  the  remits  of 
licr  colonial  policy. 

Many  errors  were  conmittod,  and 
much  time  was  lost,  before  the 
liopes  of  philanthropiste  were  so 
i^my  realised ;  and,  doubtless,  much 
<£  tne  raeoess  which  has  followed  the 
recoit  efforts  of  the  Goyemment  for 
the  im^royement  of  the  population 
18  attnbntabJe  to  the  preyious 
nxfloence  of  missionaries  upon  tiie 
Otttiye  character.  By  opening  the 
minds  of  the  aborigines  to  the  re- 
ception of  Christianity,  they  were 
enabled  to  introduce  the  germ  of  a 
liigfaer  ciyilisatioB  than  any  which 
human  goyemments  can  impart,  and 
to  prepare  them  for  their  present 
contented  subjection  to  the  British 
crown. 

NTew  Zealand,  like  many  other 
colonies,  has  not  been  exempt  from 
the  calamities  of  misrule.  In  the 
\erj  earliest  stage  of  its  colonisa- 
tkm  the  British  Goyemment  em- 
barrassed itsdf,  and  injured  the  co- 
lony, by  granting  large  and  exclusiye 
priyileges  to  a  speculating  land  com- 
pany. It  is  not  our  ii^tention  to  enter 
into  the  a^irs  of  the  New  Zealand 
Association,  or  to  discuss  the  merits 
-of  the  ccHDpact  recently  entered  into 
with  the  Goyemment.  Exten»Te 
powers  haye  been  c<mferred  on  that 
corporation,  and  we  trust  they  will 


he  exercised  for  the  pnUic  good; 
but  we  protest  against  any  mtiize 
attempt  to  o(^onise  by  the  instm- 
meoMty  of  a  public  company.  It 
is,  as  a  system,  incompatible  with 
the  free  action  and  Jodependmce  of 
Goyemment,  and  Ae  prolific  source 
of  undignified  and  angry  dictates. 
A  good  understandinff  has,  however, 
at  length  been  estauisfaed,  and  we 
tmst  it  will  be  peraaanent. 

New  Zealand  has  been,  tiU  of  late, 
peculiariy  unfortunate  in  its  so- 
yemors;  but  whateyer  mistakes 
were  committed,  haye  been  sinee 
amply  redeemed  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Captain,  now  Goyemor,  Sir 
deone  Grey.  This  gentJeman  is 
well  known  as  the  enterpriskig  tra- 
yeSer  who  explored  mndi  of  the 
interior  of  Austodia.  Thenarratiye 
of  his  expeditions,  which  w»e  ac- 
complished under  the  most  astonish- 
ing priyations,  exhibits  that  rare  com- 
binaticm  of  heroism  and  patience  fay 
which  alone  great  difficulties  are 
oyercome.  In  nis  wanderings  oyer 
the  yast  and  trackless  continent  Cap- 
tain Grey  had  many  opportunities  of 
studying  the  native  diaracter.  He 
transmitted  to  the  Government  at 
home  many  humane  and  enlightened 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
the  aborigines,  and  his  views  haye 
been  adopted  in  every  colony  which 
comprehends  a  mixed  population. 

To  appreciate  the  consequences  of 
Governor  Grey's  appointment,  it  will 
be  proper  to  exhibit  the  precise  con- 
dition in  which  he  found  the  islands 
of  New  Zealand. 

The  native  insurrections  which  so 
long  disturbed  the  peace  and  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  this  colony, 
appear  to  have  originated  in  unsettled 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  territorial 
rights.  A  clear  definition  of  prin- 
ciple accepted  by,  or  made  compul- 
sory upon,  all  was  indispensable  for 
the  general  tranquillity.  To  this 
subject  of  paramount  importance 
Captain  Grey  at  once  energetically 
addressed  himself.    He  found  it  sur- 
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rounded  with  almost  inextricable  dif- 
ficulties, and  a  host  of  angry  passions 
and  conflicting  interests  made  the  con- 
tented reception  of  any  positive'rule 
extremely  doubtful  and  precarious. 

There  exist  two  theories  on  the 
abstract  right  to  the  dominion  of  land 
in  recently  discoyered  countries,  and 
both  are  supported  by  writers  of  emi- 
nence on  the  law  of  nature  and  nations. 
One  is,  that  the  original  inhabitants 
of  a  country,  are  the  legitimate  pro- 
prietors of  every  part  of  the  soil  of 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
make  any  use,  or  to  which  they  have 
asserted  any  title.  This  claim  is  re- 
presented as  sacred,  however  ignorant 
such  natives  may  be  of  the  arts  of 
civilised  life,  however  small  the  num- 
ber of  tribes,  however  unsettled  their 
abodes  or  imperfect  their  cultiva- 
tion ;  whether  they  are  nomades, 
depasturing  cattle,  or  hunters  living 
by  the  chase,  or  fishermen  frequent- 
ing the  sea-coasts  or  banks  of  rivers, 
the  proprietary  title  is  alike  ascribed 
to  them  all.  The  other  theory,  which 
embodies,  we  conceive,  the  more 
correct  principle,  cannot  be  better 
expressed  than  in  the  words  of  one 
whose  opinions  must  always  be  re- 
ceived with  the  most  respectful  atten- 
tion, and  who  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
suspected  of  any  bias  towards  an  arbi- 
trary or  immoral  theory, — we  allude 
to  the  late  Dr.  Arnold. 

Men  were  to  subdue  the  earth  (says  he) ; 
that  is,  to  make  it  by  their  labour  what  it 
would  not  have  been  by  itself ;  and  with 
the  labour  so  bestowed,  came  the  right 
of  property  in  it.  Thus  every  land  which 
is  inhabited  at  all  belongs  to  somebody ; 
that  is,  there  is  some  one  person,  or  family, 
or  tribe,  or  nation,  who  have  a  greater 
right  to  it  than  any  one  else  has  :  it  does 
not  and  cannot  belong  to  every  body. 
But  so  much  does  the  right  of  property 
go  along  with  labour,  that  civilised  nations 
have  never  scrupled  to  take  possession  of 
countries  inhabited  only  by  tribes  of 
savages ;  countries  which  have  been 
hunted  over,  but  never  subdued  or  culti- 
vated. It  is  true  they  have  often  gone 
further  and  settled  themselves  in  coun- 
tries which  were  cultivated,  and  then  it 
becomes  a  robbery  ;  but  when  our  fathers 
went  to  America  and  took  possession  of 
the  mere  hunting-grounds  of  the  Indians 
—  of  lands  on  which  man  had  hitherto 
bestowed  no  labour — ^they  only  exercised 
a  right  which  God  has  inseparably  united 
with  industry  and  knowledge. 

This  reasoninff,  the  force  of  which 
can  scarcely  be  denied,  is  fatal  to  the 


right  which  has  been  claimed  for 
the  aborigines  of  New  Zealand  of 
an  exclusive  title  to  the  vast  extent 
of  fertile  but  unoccupied  land 
which  those  islands  contain;  and 
if  they  had  no  right  of  property 
in  land  which  they  did  not  occupy, 
they  could  not  convey  to  others 
what  they  did  not  themselves  pos- 
sess; and  claims  to  vast  tracts  of 
waste  land,  foundedon  pretended  sales 
from  them,  became,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  altogether  untenable. 

In  whom,  then,  does  the  dominion 
of  newly-discovered  territory  rest  by 
the  law  and  constitution  of  England  ? 
Unquestionably  in  the  sovereign. 
Any  acquisition  of  territory  by  a 
subject,  whether  by  conquest,  dis- 
covery, occupation,  or  purchase  from 
native  tribes,  can  confer  no  right  on 
that  subject.  Territories  thus  ac- 
quired vest  at  once  in  the  Crown. 
The  treaty  of  Waitangi  recognised, 
improperly  we  think,  an  abstract 
right  in  the  natives  to  all  the  uncul- 
tivated land  of  New  Zealand,  and 
conceded  to  the  Crown  only  a  modified 
species  of  dominion,  defined  as  the 
right  of  pre-emption. 

A  restraint  upon  the  power  of  pur- 
chasing lands  from  tne  native  in- 
habitants is  deemed  necessary  for 
protecting  them  against  the  in- 
evitable consequence  of  a  free  in- 
tercourse with  Europeans'.  To  en- 
force every  private  purchase  would 
be  to  confiscate,  in  a  very  short  time, 
all  the  lands  of  the  native  population. 
It  contemplates  the  native  race  as 
under  a  species  of  guardianship.  It 
is  a  rule  founded  upon  a  principle  of 
l^eat  and  general  concernment,  and 
IS  common  no  less  to  the  feudal  so- 
vereignties of  Europe  than  to  the 
republic  of  the  United  States.  Its 
pnnciple  we  conceive  to  b^  this, — 
that  colonisation  is  a  national  work, 
and,  therefore,  to  be  controlled  and 
guided  by  the  supreme  power  of  the 
nation. 

The  treaty  of  Waitangi,  as  we 
have  observed,  was  based  upon  the 
recognition  of  native  rights  to  land 
incompatible  with  these  principles; 
and  from  this  error  and  the  subee- 
quent  injudicious  transfer  of  Crown 
rights,  as  defined  by  that  treaty,  have 
sprung  the  many  and  perplexing  em- 
barrassments wnich  have  surrounded 
the  different  governments  of  New 
Zealand. 
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An  exdusive  right  in  the  Cro^m 
to  purchase  land  from  the  native 
tzibes  was  deemed,  in  the  circnm- 
stances  of  the  colony,  to  be  so  im- 
portant a  principle,  so  essential  for 
the  true  interests  both  of  natives  and 
colonists,  that  it  was  necessary  it 
should  be  strictly  enforced.  To  suffer 
it  to  be  set  aside  would  be,  in  the 
words  of  Earl  Grey, — 

To  acquiesce  in  the  ruin  of  the  colony, 
sinoe  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  progressiye 
and  systematic  settlement  of  the  country. 
It  is  by  the  sale  of  land  at  a  more  than 
nominal  price  that  its  appropriation  to 
indiyiduaU,  in  allotments  proportioned  to 
their  power  of  making  use  of  it,  can  alone 
be  secured.  It  is  the  mode  by  which, 
with  least  inconvenience  and  difficulty, 
fimds  can  be  raised  for  emigration  and 
for  executing  those  pubHc  works  which 
are  necessary  for  the  profitable  occupation 
of  the  soil ;  in  short,  it  is  the  very  foun- 
dation upon  which  systematic  colonisation 
most  be  based.  But  if  the  native  tribes 
are  permitted  to  seU  large  tracts  of  land 
to  individuals  for  a  mere  nominal  con- 
aderation,  it  is  obvious  that  so  much 
land  will  be  thrown  upon  the  market  as 
entirely  to  defeat  the  attempt  to  sell  such 
hmds  as  the  Crown  may  still  retain  at  a 
price  sufficient  to  answer  the  objects  of  the 
poficy  described. 

Sound  as  these  principles  are,  they 
were  violated  by  two  most  flagrant 
acts  of  impolicy  and  injustice.    Go- 
vernor Fitzroy  (whose  appointment 
to  an  office  requiring  qualities  the 
reverse  of  all  with  which  he  appears, 
in  his  public  correspondence  and  con- 
duct, to  havebeen  endowed,isperfectly 
unaccountable),  as  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  Government,  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, sanctioning  the  purchase  of 
lands  from  the  natives^  and  waiving 
the  right  of  pre-emption  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown  on  tne  payment  of  a 
fee  of  ten  shillings  an  acre ;  an  act  of 
manifest  injustice  to  those  settlers 
who  had  previously  paid  for  land 
prices  varying  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  shillings  per  acre  by  fair  com- 
petition at  public  auction,  with  an 
understanding  that  a  part  of  the 
purchase-money  was  to  be  applied 
as  an  emigration-fund,  and  another 
part  in  making    roads   and  public 
works.    This  act  involved  a  direct 
breach  of  faith  with  the  first  colonists, 
and  encouraged  the  purchase  of  large 
quantities  of  land  by  mere  speculators. 
It  retarded  the  concentration  of  po- 
pulation, diminished  the  emigration 
and  road-funds,  and  efiectually  ar- 
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rested  the  profpess  of  the  colony. 
This  proclamation  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  another,  outraging  all 
principle  and  common  sense.  The 
fee  on  the  sale  of  land  was  reduced 
to  one  penny  an  acre,  and  the  Orown^s 
right  of  pre-emption  was  waived  in 
favour  of  every  speculative  land* 
jobber  on  the  payment  of  that  in- 
significant consideration.  The  cor- 
respondence recently  presented  to 
parliament  discloses  the  source  of 
this  otherwise  incomprehensible  po- 
licy, and  we  regret  to  state  that  it  had 
its  oriffin  in  a  corrupt  combination  of 
individuals  holding  Government  ap- 
pointments, and  others  closely  con- 
nected with  colonial  officers  of  high 
rank.  Eighteen  Government  officers 
are  specified,  who,  under  the  sanction 
of  this  proclamation,  obtained  the  pro- 
prietorship of  17,780  acres  of  land; 
thus  availing  themselves  of  the  in- 
fluence of  their  position  to  defraud 
the  Crown  of  its  rights,  and  deprive 
the  natives  of  that  considerate  guar- 
dianship and  protection  which  the 
mother  country  had  with  so  much 
care  and  humanity  thrown  around 
them. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  New 
Zealand  when  Captain  Grey  was 
selected  for  its  government.  He 
soon  had  occasion  to  remark  that '  he 
never  had  been  placed  in  so  disagree- 
able a  position;'  and  that  any  go- 
vernor who  would  not  yield  to  any 
claims  by  persons  interested  must 
encounter  tne  most  painful  opposi- 
tion. A  systematic  obstruction  was 
opposed  to  every  salutary  propo- 
sition. The  official  protector  of  the 
aborigines  was  himself  deeply  impli- 
cated in  the  most  nefarious  jobbing, 
having  very  largely  availed  himself 
of  the  facilities  his  position  afforded 
for  acquiring  land  at  an  undervalue. 

Surrounded  by  these  difficulties 
the  new  governor,  as  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  his  administration,  boldly  ven- 
tured to  test  the  legality  of  the  land 
proclamations  of  his  predecessors  by 
bringing  the  question  in  due  form 
before  the  supreme  court  of  the  co- 
lony. After  a  full  and  learned  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject,  the  proclama- 
tions were  unanimously  declared  il- 
legal by  the  judges.  One  great  im- 
pediment was  thus  removed  to  the 
application  of  the  policy  which  it  was 
the  determination  of  Governor  Grey 
to  carry  out. 
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We  regret  to  notke  thst  some 
xnemberB  of  the  Church  of  England 
Missionary  bod^  impnidentiy  yielded 
to  the  temptations  of  their  position 
by  exercising  an  improper  influence 
over  the  natives.  One  reverend  gen- 
tlemui  claimed  9276  acres  of  land, 
under  seven  different  contracts.  The 
commissioners  i^pointed  for  dedding 
on  the  justice  of  these  transactions 
▼ery  properly  reduced  the  amount 
to  3638  acres. 

These  culpable  tnmsnetioBs  hare 
been  but  famtly  condemned  by  the 
parent  eooiety.  Thsy  cannot  be  ez- 
cusedby  Hhe  natural  desire  of  making 
a  provision  for  the  large  uid  healthy 
families  with  ivliich  €rod  had  blessed 
them  in  the  climate  of  New  Zealand  ;* 
nor  can  they  be  defended  on  the  pre- 
text of  *  encouraging  the  natives  to 
cultivate  land  ma  a  better  method, 
and  of  establishing  for  their  instruc- 
tion  exemplary  htUe  commtmities.* 
The  kaguage  of  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary is  more  appropriate: — *'  I  would 
not  hesitate,*  he  writes, '  to  diiq^tossess 
the  whole  body  of  the  missionaries 
of  the  property  which  they  have 
acquired  in  this  manner,  if  the  law 
would  enable  me  to  proceed  to  so 
extreme  a  measure.  For  the  sake  of 
our  national  character  and  of  our 
common  faith,  I  contemplate  with 
deep  regret  the  use  which  has  been 
thus  nuide  of  an  influence  wbidi 
ought  to  have  been  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  highest  and  most  sacred 
objects/  * 

The  vigorous  and  enlightened  po- 
licy adopted  by  Captain  Grey  was 
producing  its  natural  effects  in  the 
tranquillity  and  contentment  of  all 
classes,  when  her  majesty's  ministers 
suddenly  resolved  to  confer  a  con- 
stitution upon  Xew  Zealand.  A 
charter  had  been  granted  to  the 
colony  in  the  year  1840. 

The  new  constitution  provided  for 
the  erection  of  municipal  corpora- 
tions for  the  government  of  each 
separate  district  of  New  Zealand  set- 
tled by  colonists  of  European  birth 
and  origin.  Every  such  district  was 
to  be  erected  into  a  borough,  and 
every  borough  was  to  elect  a  common 
council,  from  which  were  to  be  chosen 
a  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen; 
every  common  council  was  to  elect 
members  to  Herve  in  a  House  of  Re- 


presentatives, fosming  one  of  tiie 
three  estates  of  a  provincial  aasem-- 
bly.  For  this  purpose,  the  cohmy 
was  to  be  divided  into  two  or  more 
provinces.  In  every  provincial  as- 
sembly laws  were  to  be  made  for  the 
province  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  a  Legislative  Council, 
and  by  the  Governor,  who  together 
were  to  constitute  a  Provincial  Legis- 
lature. 

However  anxious  the  Government 
of  England  may  be  to  confer  con- 
stitutional freedom  upon  its  distant 
subjects,  it  is  clear  that  any  prema- 
ture attempt  to  apply  the  princi^ 
of  self-government  would  mfallibly 
arrest  die  progress  of  dvilisatkin. 
Such  would,  undoubtedly,  have  been 
the  effect  of  this  constitutiim,  had  it 
been  fenced  upon  the  colony.  €ro- 
vemor  Grey  instantly  protested 
against  its  adoption,  and  the  Eu- 
ropean inhabitants  themselves  had 
the  discretion  to  decline  the  dan- 
gerous gift.  The  reasons  for  reject- 
ing it  are  fully  detailed  in  an  able 
despatch  from  the  governor,  which 
we  willingly  quote : — 

Her  majesty  will  not,  as  it  is  intended 
by  this  constitatioii,  confiBr  upon  her 
subjects  the  inestimable  advantages  of 
self-government,  but  she  will  give  to  a 
small  fraction  of  her  subjects  of  one  race 
the  power  of  governing  the  large  majority 
of  her  subjects  of  a  different  race.  She 
will  not  give  to  her  subjects  the  vafaud>Ie 
privilege  of  appropriating  as  they  may 
think  proper  the  funds  raised  from  them- 
selves by  taxation,  bnt  she  will  give  to  a 
small  minority  of  one  race  the  power  of : 
appropriating  as  they  think  proper  a 
large  revenue  raised  by  taxation  from  the 
great  majority  of  her  subjects  of  another 
race.  And  these  further  difficulties  at> 
tend  this  question,  that  the  race  which  is 
in  the  minority  is  much  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  two ;  the  people  belon^ng  to 
it  are  well  armed,  proud,  and  independ- 
ent ;  and  there  is  no  reason  that  I  am 
acquainted  with  to  think  that  they  weald 
be  satisfied  with  and  submit  to  the  mki 
of  the  minority,  whilst  there  are  many 
reasons  to  believe  that  they  will  resist  to 
the  utmost.  And  then  it  must  further 
be  remembered,  that  the  minority  will 
not  have  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  naval 
and  military  forces  which  will  be  re- 
quired to  compel  the  stronger  and  more 
numerous  race  to  submit  to  their  rule ; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  those  expenses 
must  be  paid  by  Great  Britain. 


*  Correspondencs  on  the  Affairs  of  New  Zealand,  p.  48. 
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fier  flMgestj'g  nslnre  gabjuiB  in  thn 
ctoBtrjr  wiU  certaiidy  lie  eseeediogly  in- 
«fi||MBt  at  finding  ihak  Gaej  are  placed  in 
apoaitiaa  of  inferiority  to  the  European 
popnlatiiHi ;  they  will,  nndoubtedly, 
aq^ae,  as  they  now  frequently  do,  that 
tlif  not  only  dieerfully  ceded  the  soye- 
TC%ntj  of  l^eir  country  to  the  queen, 
bit  ttatt  when  attempts  haye  heem  made 
bf  flonie  disconfcenled  tribes  to  ttrtrw  off 
Ibe  sovescignty  of  Great  Rritainy  and 
Ibit  at  a  period  wben,  from  llie  amaUness 
of  tin  Biitidi  fcfwce  in  the  coontry,  they 
badt  ippweutly,  some  bopes  of  aneoeiB, 
Ibe  yfmci|Md  due£B  came  forwai'd^  and 
fteefygave  the  services  of  themselves  and 
tibeir  people,  and  shed  their  blood  in 
asBstii^  to  maintain  for  her  majesty  that 
sovereignty  which  they  had  yielded  to 
her.  "WMlst,  on  the  contrary,  they  would 
jastfy  regard  the  mass  of  the  European 
popi&tion  as  having  been  attraeted  here 
floUy  by  views  e€  personal  benefit,  such 
asaderire  ef  carrying  on  trade  with  the 
flBBBBoas  naiiviB  popnhition,  <nr  of  beve- 
fitting  bf  Hie  eaqpenditiire  c^  the  padtta- 
BHBtBiy  grant  in  aid  of  the  ciidl  go^em- 
noit,  (HT  by  the  naval  and  military 
cmmditure. 

Every  person  haying  beenezcloded 
by  (be  proposed  constitution  from 
toe  elective  finnchise  who  could  not 
leid  and  write  the  English  language, 
Gawsmor  Grey  proceeds,— 

It  mast  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
great  msgority  of  the  native  population 
€u  read  and  write  their  own  language 
finenlly ;  that  they  are  a  people  quite 
eqid,  in  natural  sense  and  ability,  to  the 
■uss  of  the  European  population ;  that 
tliey  are  jealous  and  suspicions ;  that 
tbey  now  own  many  vessels,  horses,  and 
cattle ;  that  they  have,  in  some  instances, 
several  sunos  of  money  at  their  disposal, 
and  are  altogether  possessed  of  a  great 
aanottnt  of  wealth  and  property  in  the 
ootntry,  of  the  value  of  which  they  are 
fidly  aware ;  that  there  is  no  nation  in 
the  world  more  sensitive  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  money  matters,  or  the  disposal  of 
tbrir  property  ;  and  no  people,  that  I  am 
aeqnaint^  with,  less  likely  to  sit  down 
ip^ietly  under  what  they  may  regard  as 
uyastice. 

A  great  change  has,  also,  recently 
taken  place  in  their  position ;  the  mutual 
jealousies  and  animosities  of  the  tribes 
greatly  disappeared,  and  a  feeling  of 
if  or  race,  is  rapidly  springing  up, 
and  has  been  greatly  fomented  by  the 
«8brts  which  have  been  made  by  design- 
iag  Europeans  to  obtain  their  lands  from 
them  for  a  merely  nominal  consideration. 
TUs  feeling  of  nationality  has  been  ex- 
tended  by  many  other  causes.     Some  of 


nr  yoong  cfaiefe,  of  the  highest  bixth. 
and  of  great  peraonal  ambSion,  baivn 
Jkom  reoehvd  goed  edncatioaa ;  the  bnfaiit' 
they  faasve  aoyiiped  of  bstter-writngy 
which  is  a  favonrite  custom  vrith  them, 
affords  diiefe  inhabiting  the  moat  distaait 
portkm  of  the  island  the  means  of  fine* 
quent  and  rapid  conmnnieation  with  eadt 
o<her.  The  decay  of  their  mutaal  jea- 
lousies has  rendered  it  safe  for  the  natrret 
to  travel  into  aU  portions  of  the  island, 
and  some  of  tiiem  ve  in  a  constant  state 
of  movement ;  so  that  their  xntercoimey 
and  power  c€  liontting  extenshre  con- 
qpirades,  and  of  estending  combBtd  and 
flimnltanfifWB  moivements  npcai  diffierent' 
pointg,  is  daily  increasing. 

It  is,  I  think,  doubtful,  therefore,  if  it 
would  be  prudent  to  hazard  upon  a  na.^ 
tion  so  circumstanced  a  form  of  govern- 
ment which  would  at  the  same  time 
irritate  their  feelings  and,  I  think,  insult 
their  pride,  and  which,  there  can  be  ne 
doubt,  would  separate  them  from  the 
EnmpeaDs,  placing  tfaem  in  an  infinior 
peeitien  as  a  race,  and  tbns  at  once  ereater 
thi»fee]kig«f  nationahfy,  the  oonsecpienae 
of  which  would,  I  iieair,  beso  hwt^ 

At  present,  the  natives  are  quite  satis- 
fied with  the  form  of  government  now 
existing,  and  as  the  chiefs  have  always 
ready  access  to  the  governor,  and  their 
representations  are  carefully  heard  and 
considered,  they  have  practically  a  voice 
in  the  government,  and  df  ^s  they  are 
well  aware ;  but  under  the  proposed  con- 
skifention  they  woidd  lose  their  power,  and 
the  -governor  would  lose  his  ii^nenee 
over  them :  in  fact,  the  positiim  of  the 
two  races  would  be  whoUy  altered,  and 
the  governor  would,  I  fear,  lose  that 
power  which  I  do  not  see  how  he  can 
well  dispense  with  in  a  country  circum- 
stanced as  this. 

The  natives  are,  at  present,  certainly 
not  fitted  to  take  a  share  in  a  represent- 
ative form  of  government,  but  each  year 
they  will  become  more  fitted  to  do  so, 
and  each  year  the  numerical  difference 
between  the  two  races  will  become  less 
striking ;  so  that  a  great  advantage  will 
be  gained  by  delaying,  even  for  a  few 
years,  the  introduction  of  the  proposed 
constitution  into  New  Zealand.* 

The  condnsive  reasoning  of  this 
despatch  produced  its  proper  effect. 
Earl  Grey  instantly  admitted  the 
error  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and 
cancelled  the  new  constitntion,  on  ^ae 
details  cf  which  he  had  bestowed 
very  considerable  labour  and  care. 

The  reasons  (he  writes  to  the  governor) 
in  support  of  the  conclusion  to  which  you 
have  come,  that  the  colony  df  New  Zea- 


*  Despatch  from  Governor  Grey  to  Earl  Grey,  May  1847. 
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land  is  not  yet  ripe  for  the  enjojonent  of 
representative  goyeniment,  are  such  as  at 
once  to  command  the  assent  of  her  ma- 
jesty's servants ;  and,  deeply  as  we  lament 
the  necessity  of  doing  so,  we  will  not 
fiiil  to  adopt  the  steps  which  are  required 
for  suspending  for  a  time  the  operation  of 
so  much  of  the  letters  patent  and  in- 
structions transmitted  to  you,  in  my  de- 
spatch of  the  23d  of  December  last,  as 
relates  to  the  establishment  of  represent- 
ative bodies  having  the  power  of  general 
legislation.'!' 

'  There  is  one  drcumstance  con-* 
nected  with  the  ecclesiastical  adminis- 
tration of  thecolony  at  this  time  which, 
as  we  cannot  touch  upon  it  at  all 
without  regret,  we  shall  notice  very 
briefly;  we  allude  to  the  indiscreet 
expression  by  the  bishop  of  his  deter- 
mination, '  God  being  his  helper,' 
to  inform  the  natives  of  their  rights 
as  British  subjects,  and  to  aid  in 
asserting  them.  Bishop  Selwynwill, 
we  are  confident,  believe  us  when 
we  say,  that  among  the  many  ad- 
mirers whom  his  devotion  to  the 
duties  of  his  high  oifice  has  gathered 
round  him,  none  more  heartily  ad- 
mire him  than  ourselves.  But  the 
view  which  he  took  of  the  point  un- 
der discussion  was,  in  our  opinion,  a 
mistaken  one;  and  his  manner  of 
supporting  such  view,  however  pure 
the  motive  which  suggested  it,  cannot 
be  defended.  Had  matters  been  car- 
ried to  an  extreme,  there  is  really  no 
knowing  what  extent  of  evil  must 
have  ensued;  and  Bishop  Selwyn 
would  have  been  the  first  to  mourn, 
in  dust  and  ashes,  that,  through  any 
indiscretion  on  his  part,  one  drop  of 
blood  was  shed.  However,  the  cloud 
has  passed  away ;  good  sense  has  won 
the  mastery  over  mere  feeling ;  and 
we  labour  under  no  apprehension 
that  any  misunderstanding  of  the 
sort  will  ever  occur  again. 

We  turn  willingly  to  a  more  at- 
tractive subject, — ^the  progress  which 
New  Zealand  has  recently  made  in 
commerce  and  agriculture. 

The  European  population  of  these 
islands  is  estimated  at  twelve  thou- 
sand, and  the  native  population  at 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand ; 
but  it  is  probable,  as  these  estimates 
are  not  founded  on  accurate  returns, 
that  they  now  fall  considerably  be- 
low the  real  amount.  Since  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war  in  January  1846, 


the  receipts  of  customs  have  oon«* 
tinned  regularly  to  increase,  and  ir 
trade  of  great  importance  is  growing* 
up  between  European  merchants' 
and  the  native  population.  The  na- 
tives are  very  generally  purchasing*, 
small  vessels  for  the  purpose  or 
trading,  and  are  extremely  anxious- 
to  procure  articles  of  European 
clothing  and  luxuries ;  and  they  pos- 
sess abundant  means  of  paying  ia 
produce  for  all  such  articles  as  they 
may  require.  Indeed,  the  consump-^ 
tion  of  British  goods  in  these  islands- 
will,  probably,  soon  become  so  con-^ 
siderable  as  to  be  an  object  of  some 
importance  to  British  merchants. 
The  principal  articles  of  consumption, 
appear  to  be  woollen  goods,  the  wool 
for  which  is  chiefly  grown  in  Aus-^ 
tralia,  carried  to  England  in  Britisb. 
vessels,  manufactured  there,  and 
brought  to  New  Zealand  in  Britisb 
ships,  where  it  is  exchanged  for  tim- 
ber, flax,  copper,  and  wool  in  its  rair 
state,  whicn  are  again  carried  ut 
British  vessels  to  England. 

The  disposition  and  capability  of. 
the  natives  to  engage  in  a  profitable 
trade  may  be  inferred  from  the 
amount  of  their  shipping.  They 
have,  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
northern  island  of  New  Zealand 
alone,  become  the  proprietors  of" 
forty-five  trading  vessels,  varying  ilk 
size  from  ten  to  twenty  tons;  and 
large  as  this  number  is,  it  is  con- 
stantly increasing,  and  the  vessels 
are  procressively  improving  in  siie 
and  quiuity. 

The  latest  revenue  returns  shew^ 
in  a  decisive  manner  the  augmenta- 
tion which  has  taken  place  in  the 
resources  of  this  colony.  The  an- 
nual increase  for  the  two  ports  of? 
Auckland  and  Russell  alone  amounts 
to  seven  thousand  pounds  a-year^ 
and  the  revenue  of  the  whole  colony 
was  estimated,  in  April  1847,  at 
thirty -six  thousand  pounds  per 
annum,  while  the  whole  of  the  re- 
venue of  New  Zealand  for  the  year- 
1845  amounted  only  to  about  six 
thousand,  four  hundred,  and  twenty- 
two  pounds,  or  only  to  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  revenue  of  1847. 

These  results  of  internal  peace  ancl 
security  are,  undoubtedly,  attribut- 
able to  the  admirable  policy  of  the 
present  governor.    But  notning  has 
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-so  much  contribated  to  conciliate  the 
imtiyes,  and  to  attach  them  to  the 
JBritish  Grovernment,  as  the  improye- 
inenta  which  Captain  Grey  has 
^effiscted  in  the  administration  of  jns- 
-tiee.  By  establishing  resident  magis- 
^cates*  courts  in  suitable  situations, 
with  a  cheap  and  summary  process, 
and  by  redressing  without  delay 
all  injuries  which  the  natives  sus- 
tain, he  has  taken  from  them 
«Tery  plausible  pretext  for  appealing 
to  arms.  BevcDge  had'  been  long 
the  natural  and  summary  remedy  for 
every  civil  or  social  wrong.  No  race 
possesses  a  stronger  sense  of  justice. 
Wintering  into  pecuniary  transactions 
jwith  Europeans  to  the  amount  of 
two  or  three  hundred  pounds,  and 
knowing  nothing  of  our  courts  of 
Jaw,  or  of  our  mode  of  legal  pro- 
cedure, the  natives  have  rarely  ob- 
tained that  redress  to  which  they 
were  entitled.  A  remarkable  case 
of  legal  injustice  is  stated  by  Captain 
Orey,  and  was  well  calculated  to 
xouse  the  indignation  of  a  sensitive 
people : — 

One  of  the  most  influential  chiefs  of 
4Sw  island,  relying  upon  our  sense  of 
.  jostice,  gave  up  the  resort  to  the  violence 
of  native  law  and  usage ,  and  came  to  our 
tribunals  to  seek  for  justice,  in  which, 
after  a  litigation  which  lasted  from  the 
di)th  of  January,  1846,  until  the  7th  of 
September  in  the  same  year  (during 
which  he  came  twice  to  Auckland,  a  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  and  four  miles 
from  his  own  place),  this  chief  obtained  a 
verdict  for  the  full  amount  claimed  by 
iiim,  Viz.  120/.  12«.  6<2.,  the  value  of 
goods  which  actually  had  been  delivered. 
The  result  was,  that  the  defendant  (avail. 
ing  himself  of  the  delay)  made  away  with 
«11  his  property,  personal  and  real,  and 
left  the  colony.  The  chief,  having  gained 
liis  verdict,  received  absolutely  nothing ; 
a  bill  of  costs  was  sent  in,  leaving  him  in 
debt  for  law  expenses  to  the  amount  of 
4bl.  14«.,  which,  added  to  his  former  loss, 
made  a  total  of  166/.  6«.  6t/. 

In  addition  to  the  benefit  of  a 
cheap,  firm,  and  impartial  adminis- 
tration of  the  law,  a  naUre  secretary 
baa  been  appointed,  whose  duty  it  is 
carefully  to  watch  over  the  interests 
of  the  native  population.  Savings* 
banks  have  been  established  at  Wel- 
lington and  Auckland,  of  which  the 
siatives  are  readily  availing  them- 
selves ;  and  means  have  been  taken 
ibr  the  erection  of  four  hospitals  for 
Europeans   and   natives   combined. 


which  will  fully  provide  for  the 
medical  wants  of  the  districts  in  which 
they  are  placed. 

The  progress  of  the  aborigines  in 
industry  and  civilisation  is  strikingly 
disclosed  in  the  recent  public  cor- 
respondence. The  efforts  made  to 
tram  them  to  skilled  labour  have 
been  most  successful.  Seventy  na- 
tives were  daily  employed  upon  pub- 
lic works,  and  many  of  these  men 
had  become  in  the  engineer  depart- 
ment  quite  equal  to  European  me- 
chanics. Out  of  sixty-seven  men 
who  had  been  employed  on  one  un- 
dertaking, there  was  not  one  man 
who  could  not  read  his  own  language, 
and  only  one  who  could  not  write  it. 
There  had  been,  during  six  months, 
only  one  case  of  drunkenness ;  and 
many  of  the  men  are  said  regularly  to 
lay  by  a  portion  of  their  wages.  One 
of  these  men  had  purchased  a  filly 
from  his  savings,  and  eight  others 
had  purchased  fifteen  heifers  between 
them,  all  of  which  they  had  sent 
into  the  interior  for  the  purpose  of 
breeding.  It  is  truly  observed  by 
Captain  Grey,  that  '  a  more  interest- 
ing sight  could  scarcely  be  seen  than 
that  of  the  natives  voluntarily  and 
cheerfully  assisting  to  build  our  for- 
tifications in  this  recently  occupied 
country,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
vesting the  wages  they  thus  earn  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  future  com- 
fort and  competence  for  themselves 
and  their  families  by  purchasing 
stock.  These  men  regularly  met  the 
clerk  of  the  works  every  Sunday 
morning  to  attend  their  respective 
places  of  worship,  and  every  mom- 
mg  and  evening  they  duly  assem- 
bled for  the  purpose  or  prayer 
among  themselves.  A  taste  for  the 
comforts,  and  even  the  refinements 
of  life,  is  now  generally  manifested 
in  the  most  pleasing  and  satisfac- 
tory manner.  The  sale  of  blankets 
is  fast  giving  place  to  that  of  ordi- 
nary articles  of  European  dress ;  and 
the  savings  of  labour  are  peace- 
fully expended  in  the  purchase  of 
mills,  cooking  utensils,  and  agricul- 
tural implements.  Huts  are  in  many 
places  provided  with  fire-places ;  good 
bams  have  been  erected;  and  the 
eye  is  frequently  gratified  by  well- 
fenced  and  highly  cultivated  gar- 
dens, and  extensive  wheat  -  fields 
beautifully  tilled.  Lieutenant-go- 
vernor Eyre,  on  a  recent  visit  to  a 
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natiye  cultiTator,  \roB  enteitsined  in  a 
gtyle  almost  of  refinement.  A  white 
damask  cloth  covered  a  tabk  spread 
with  artides  of  admirable  European 
workmanship,  and  with  viands  ex- 
odlently  dressed,  and  served  with 
tiie  conventional  proprieties  of  a  re- 
spectable and  well-regulated  English 
household. 

Some  proeress  has  already  been 
made  towar&  an  amalgamation  of 
the  English  and  native  races,  and  the 
offiBpring  of  a  mixed  marriage  aire 
represented  to  be  some  of  the  noUest 
qMcimens  of  humanity,  the  females 
possessing  great  personal  beauty,  uid 
Irequentfy  duxraing  husbands  from 
the  native,  in  preference  to  the  Eng- 
lish population.  A  spirit  of  politi- 
cal contentment  now  generally  pre- 
vails. Prints  of  the  Queen  may  be 
seen  suspended  in  many  of  the  native 
cc^tages,  and  traits  of  simple  loyalty 
are  oZten  observed  by  casual  visitors. 
Some  touching  instances  are  related 
of  strong  attaoiment  to  the  English 
residents.  At  the  funeral  of  a  Mr. 
Love,  the  oldest  settler  at  Teawaiti, 
three  hundred  of  the  natives  fell  in, 
four  deep,  and  marched  in  procession, 
after  which  they  enclos^  a  space 
around  the  grave,  and  erected  a  rude 
monument  to  his  memory. 

Such  are  some  of  the  results  of 
Britidi  policy  which  we  may  be 
permitted  to  contemplate  with  pride. 
By  appealing  to  them,  we  lean  put 
to  shame  the  calumniators  of  the 
colonial  empire  of  England.  Ac- 
cused of  avaricious  propensities,  we 
afiect  not  to  be  insensible  to  the 
legitimate  advantages  of  extended 
trade,  but  calmly  point  to  the  proofs 
which  the  present  condition  of  New 
Zealand  anbrds  of  the  conscientious 
exercise  of  our  power.  We  proclaim 
as  the  best  effects,  and  the  most  en- 
during consequences  of  our  imperial 
dommion,  savage  vices  exterminated, 
the  civilising  arts  of  life  introduced, 
industry  encouraged,  justice  faith- 
fully administered,  communications 
opened  with  the  waste,  property 
before  worthless  rendered  valuable, 
and  the  light  of  a  pure*  Christianity 
made  accessible  to  all  and  shedding 
its  benignant  influence  over  thousands 
of  the  human  race  —  the  willing  and 
grateful  recipients  of  iU  blessings 
and  its  truths. 


It  u  difficult  im  exaggerate  Ae 
eflfeet  of  eommerec  alone  upon  tibe 
progreanve.  dvilisation  of  maotycMI ; 
and  it  has  seldom  been  better  de» 
scribed  than  by  Captain  Grey  hma- 
self,  in  a  woii:  to  which  we  lunre 
had  oeeasion  to  allude,  and  froaa 
which  we  willingly  quote  :— 

The  merchant  in  Londonr  who  Im  on 
a  vessel  for  a  csertain  port,  regarcb  the 
affair  as  a  mere  raeicantile  specolatiwi, 
but  oottld  he  trace  out  the  results  he  ef- 
fects in  their  remotest  ramificatums,  he 
would  staxid  astonished  at  the  changes  he 
produces.  With  the  wizard  wand  of  oom« 
merce  he  touches  a  lone  and  trackless 
forest,  and  at  his  bidding  cities  ariae^ 
and  the  hum  and  dust  of  trade  collect — 
away  are  swept  ancient  races;  antiqve 
laws  and  customs  moulder  into  oblinen. 
The  strongholds  of  murder  and  supenti. 
tion  are  cleansed,  and  the  Gospel  m 
preached  amongst  ignorant  and  savagie 
men.  The  ruder  languages  disappear 
successively ;  and  the  tongue  of  Tlngland 
alone  is  heard  around. 

Such  are  the  ultimate  effects  of  the 
daily  occupation  of  many  men  in  the 
city  of  London,  who,  seated  in  a  dark 
and  dingy  counting-house,  in  pursuit  of 
gain,  form  and  ezeente  schemes,  the 
eveiutual  tenor  and  bearing  of  which  aie 
not  to  enrich  themselves  but  the  hnman 
race.  No  doubt  amongst  the  maas  aie 
noble  nunds,  who  have  a  peroeptim  of 
the  true  object  of  their  eallmg ;  who  tbA 
a  just  and  laudable  pride  that  they  WBt 
the  employers  and  benefactors  of  man- 
kind; whose  names,  even  amongst  distant 
hordes  of  untaught  men,  pass  current  as 
a  security  for  probity  and  honour ;  who 
write  a  few  lines  in  Ix>ttdon  and  move 
the  antipodes ;  who  within  the  last  fifty 
years  have  dther  actually  erected  or  laid 
the  stable  foundation  of  six  great  em- 
pires, ofiets  of  that  strong  nation  who, 
together  with  her  progeny,  is  overspread* 
ing  the  earth,  not  by  the  sword,  but  by 
the  gentle  arts  of  beneficence  and  peace^^ 

The  administration  of  Captain 
Grey  presents  a  series  of  brilliani 
military  and  civil  achievements  which 
it  certainly  never  fell  to  the  lot 
of  a  colomal  officer  to  effect  in  so 
^ort  a  time.  He  found  armed  and 
successful  rebellion  abroad;  he  ra- 
pidly established  a  solid  and  lasting 
peace.  He  found  the  British  Cio-' 
vemment  regarded  with  distrust ;  he 
has  made   it   the   object   of  well- 

f  rounded  confidence  and  attachment, 
[e  found  the  finances  in  deploraUe 
disorder,  and  the  revenue  nearly 
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Bfliilated;  he  baaintroduoed  a  sound 
aaooetaiy  system,  and^by  re-establish- 
iog  confidenee,  has  replenished  the 
tieasiuy.  He  has  settled  the  gravest 
And  most  difiUailt  of  questions — that 
of  the  right  to  laodr— if  not  to  the 
fill!  ooBtentxaent  of  all  parties,  to  the 
general  satia&ctiQa  of  the  colony; 
and  by  his  wise,  firm^  and  benefiocsit 
administration,  has  provided  for  the 
smraltaneons  progression  of  the  two 
noes  in  a  career  of  prolonged  {»»*- 
sperity.  No  publie  officer  has  ever 
Abetter  merited  the  approbation  of  his 
country  than  Captain  Grey.  The 
distinguisbed  honour  recently  con- 
ferred on  him  is  only  a  just  tribute 
to  his  high  character  and  important 
services. 

We  have  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  im- 
proved condition  of  the  natives  of 
J^ew  2^and9  and  we  have  pur- 
posely ^one  so.  We  conceive  that 
the  material  and  moral  interests  of 
the  aborigines  ought  in  justice  to  be 
made  a  paramount  object  in  every 
sdieme  of  colonization ;  and  that  no 
syst»n  of  em%ration  is  entitled  to 
support  which  does  not  in  the  first 
place  provide  for  the  welfare  of  the 
native  population.  We  hope  this 
principle  will  never  be  departed 
uom.  It  is  necessary  for  the  justi- 
fication of  our  empire  bdbre  God 
and  man. 

There  remains,  however,  another 
view  under  which  we  wish  briefly  to 
consider  the  colony  of  New  Zealand. 

The  subject  of  emigration  has  now 
assumed  a  degree  of  importance  not 
in&rior  to  any  question  which  can 
be  brought  before  the  legislature.  It 
is  evident  that  a  large  and  compre- 
hensive scheme  of  colonization  will 
shortly  be  forced  upon  the  consider- 
ataoQ  of  the  Government.  It  appears 
to  be  the  only  remedy  adapted  to 
meet  the  evils  of  a  superabundant 
population  competing  for  subsistence, 
and  struggling  with  the  accumulat- 
ing difficulties  which  result  from  the 
vicissitudes  of  trade.  We  are,  unr 
questionably,  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
movement,  which  will  work  an  im- 
mense change  either  for  good  or  ^ 
evil  i^Nm  oui-  distant  dependencies. 
We  trust  that  all  the  systems  of 
emigration  hitherto  adopted  will 
Widergo  a  careful  investigation  be- 
ftre  anv  attempt  is  made  to  give 
aay  of  them  a  further  developement. 
Oar  limils  will  only  pernut  us  to 


ofier  a  few  observations  on  the  great 
problem  which  must  be  solved  by 
the  statesmen  and  l^gishitors  of  tlie 
nineteenth  century. 

We  depreeate  any  oMKnderable  de- 
viation from,  the  system  of  permit- 
ting the  purchase  of  land  oaly  for  a 
substantial  eouivalent.    This  system 
has  been  applied  successfully  in  New 
Zealand ;  ai^  a  temporary  oepartBre 
from    it    threatened    consequences 
highly  injurious  to  the  cdlovjr.    To 
free  ^ts  of  land  of  moderate  extent, 
to  individuals  particuhurly  circum- 
stanced, we  see  no  reasonable  objec- 
tion.    Inducements  of  this  nature 
seem  highly  proper  for  attracting  a 
description  of  settiers  best  adafSed 
for  combating  the  difficulties  of  a 
new    enterprise.      To  manv  well- 
educated  men  of  the  middle  class^ 
a  system  of  gratuitous  but  moderate 
grants  wcmld  prove  a  boon  of  incal- 
culable value.  It  would  allure  them 
from  desultory  Hves  and  frivolous 
pursuits,  and  mfuse  energy  and  ani- 
mation into  their  existence.    Capital 
might  even  be  advanced  on  terms 
eflSctiuil  to  secure  its   repayment. 
But  we  protest  against  the  grant  of 
large  blocks  of  hmd  at  a  merely  no- 
minal price,  and  against  gifts  of  land 
to  the  merely  labouring  class.    The 
dispersion  of  peculation  over  a  wide 
extent  of  country  would  be  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  one,  and  a  sever- 
ance of  the  links  connecting  capi- 
tal with  labour  the  inevitable  efiEect 
of  the  other.    That  degree  of  co- 
operation between  the  capitalist  and 
labourer,  which  eflects  such  wonders 
in  this  country,  cannot  exist  when 
land  is  excessively  cheap,  and  pro- 
duction, d^[>rived  of  that  co-opera- 
tion, is  reduced  to  the  mmtmum.    If 
every  labouring  man  who  applied 
for  land  had  a  certain  number  of 
acres  allotted  to  him,  the  effect  of 
such  a  system  may  be  readily  con- 
ceived.   The  idea  of  wealth  wouM 
be  inseparably  united  to  land,  as  in 
the  country  which  he  had  quitted ; 
and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  no 
man  would  labour  for  hire.    Con- 
ditions mteht  indeed  be  imposed,  bat 
they  would  be  easily  evaded;   and 
the  settler,  deprived  of  the  stimulus 
of  competition,  and  isolated   in   a 
country  into  which  capital  had  ceased 
to  flow,  would  soon  content  himself 
with  the  rudest  agriculture  necessary 
for  subsistenoe :  t£e  very  elements  of 
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the  social  state  wotQd  be  dissolved, 
and  the  conntry  would  revert  to  its 
primitive  barbarism.  The  conse- 
quence of  reauiring  a  price  for  land 
is,  that  the  labourer  is  compelled  for 
a  time  to  labour  for  hire,  until  he 
has  amassed  a  sufficient  sum  to 
enable  him  to  become  a  purchaser. 
The  proceeds  are  devoted  to  defray- 
ing the  cost  of  removing  people  from 
the  country  in  which  population  is 
redundant  to  that  in  which  it  is  de- 
ficient. A  supply  of  labour  is  thus 
kept  up,  the  colony  is  made  attractive 
to  the  capitalist,  and  the  combination 
pf  kbour  with  capital  rapidly  pro- 
duces its  necessary  effects,  m  the 
developement  of  every  natural  ad- 
vantage with  which  the  settlement  is 
endowed. 

A  Government,  nevertheless,  is 
guilty  of  an  unpardonable  neglect  of 
uie  highest  duty  to  its  colomes  if  it 
suffer  society  to  grow  up  without  an 
attempt  to  give  it  a  generous  direction 
and  developement,  and  is  content  with 
viewing  only  a  reflexion  of  the  sterner 
virtues  of  the  parent  state,  and  with 
the  formation  of  a  national  character 
without  purity  of  feeling,  refinement 
of  manners,  dignity  of  thought,  or 
propriety  of  conduct.  Some  of  the 
nigner  elements  of  civilisation  should 
be  introduced  concurrently  with  the 
more  indispensable  ingredients  of  la- 
bour and  skill.  They  would  check 
the  natural  tendency  in  all  new  com- 
munities to  democratic  coarseness  of 
manners,  and  set  bounds  to  the 
open  manifestation  of  intense  selfish- 
ness and  egotism.  A  colony,  how- 
ever rude  its  origin,  will,  doubt- 
less, in  conformity  with  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  in  the  progress  of  time, 

S reduce  an  aristocracy  within  itself, 
efident,  however,  in  many  of  the 
qualities  which  chiefly  contribute  to 
Its  influence.  All  political  writers 
of  eminence  have  strongly  insisted 
on  the  importance  of  a  class  qualified 
to  act  as  the  leaders  of  the  people, 
but  possessing  interests  identical  with 
theirs.  Let  us  endeavour  to  commu- 
nicate to  our  dependencies  this  cha-* 
racteristic  excellence  of  our  own  social 
system.  We  do  not  affirm  that  their 
permanent  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown  depends  upon  such  a  policy, 
but  it  would  greatly  contribute  to 
their  present  happiness  and  raise 
them  more  rapidly  to  an  equality 
with  the  civilised  nations  of  Europe. 


« 

We  trust  that  this  fine  and  inter- 
estuig  portion  of  our  distant  posses- 
sions will  continue  to  receive  a  large 
measure  of  attention,  and  that  its 
progressive  colonization  will  be  nar- 
rowly and  jealously  watched.      It 
comprehends^  in  extraordinary  abun* 
dance,  all  the  requisites  for  a  long 
career  of  happiness  and  progress,  and 
presents  to  noble  minds  and  generous 
natures  objects  not  less  exalted  than 
exciting.    In  material  resources  it  is, 
perhaps,  superior  to  any  of  our  co- 
lonial possessions.     It  contains   an 
abundance  of  fertile  land,  many  na- 
vigable rivers,  deep  and  capacious 
bays,  admirable  harbours,  possesses 
a  climate  in  many  respects  resembling 
that  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  adorned 
by  scenery  of  surpassing  magnificence. 
No  colonyof  theBritish  empire  offers^ 
at  the  present  time,  so  many  attractions 
to  an  educated,  intelligent,  and  en- 
terprising emigrant.    We  know  that 
it  has  proved  peculiarly  attractive  to 
many  who  rejoice  in  the  latent  ener- 
gies which  it  has  developed,  and  the 
animating  prospects  which  it  presents. 
If  the  emigrant  population  does  not 
yet  exhibit  all  the  virtues  which  may 
be  justly  expected   from   EngHsli 
settlers,  it  is,  we  trust,  making  ad- 
vances towards  them;   and  it  cer- 
tainly presents,  in  many  particulars, 
a  very  favourable  contrast  to  some 
neighbouring  settlements.     Tkerey  at 
least,  is  no  taint  of  convict  blood  to 
infuse  mistrust  and  bitterness  into 
the  social  state ;  and  the  native  po- 
pulation is  rapidly  becoming  worthy 
of  the   fellowship    of  Englishmen. 
Let,  then,  the  Government  beware  of 
polluting  the  pure  source  of  a  future 
nation  by  directing  into  it  the  tur- 
bid stream  of  an  indiscriminate  emi- 
gration.   Ko  crime  could  equal  that 
of  introducing  the  seeds  of  disorder 
and   vice   into  a    countrg^  already 
raised,  by  its  own  efforts,  hiffh  in  the 
moral  gradation  of  the  world.  '  The 
rude  but  sensitive  virtue  of  the  native 
population  would  rise  in  just  rebellion 
against  so  monstrous  a  wrong.    If 
settlers  are  encouraged  to  resort  to 
these  islands,  they  should  be  scru- 
pulously selected,  and  carefully  pre- 
pared.    In   the  recently   projected 
Church  of  England  colony,  we  re- 
cognise the  true  spirit  which  should 
preside  over  all  future  settlements  in 
Kew  Zealand;  and  we  are  disposed 
to  augur  most  favourably  of  this  en- 
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terprise,  if  care  be  taken  to  exclude 
from  it  eveiy  description  of  intoler- 
ance, and  to  guard  it  from  ex- 
travagant hierarchical  pretensions. 
We  nave  condemned  the  premature 
attempt  to  establish  a  free  govern- 
ment; but  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
that,  under  the  fostering  care  of  the 
parent  state,  and  at  a  period  not  very 
remote,  political  power  may  be  safely 
mtrusted  to  both  races  alike,  and  that 
l^ew  Zealand  may  ultimately  rejS,ect 
in  an  opposite  hemisphere  a  faithful 
image  of  the  British  constitution. 

Ijie  theories  of  colonization  are  as 
conflicting  as  they  are  numerous.  We 
trust  that  the  doctrines  of  an  utili- 
tarian school  of  material  philosophy 
will  never  obtain  an  ascendancy  in 
this  country.  We  allude  to  the  sys- 
tem of  which  the  late  Mr.  Mill  was 
the  acknowledged  leader  and  ablest 
expounder.  Ccuonies  are  regarded  in 
this  contracted  philosophy  only  as 
a  heavy  burden  on  tne  resources 
of  the  mother  country,  as  the  ap- 
pendages of  an  exploded  commer- 
cial system,  or  as  the  supports 
of  corrupt  administrations.  We 
have  no  sympathy  with  these  opi- 
nions, and  reject  the  reasoning  which 
conducts  to  such  false  and  degrading 
conclusions.  We  protest  against  an 
apptication  of  the  rigid  principles  of 
economical  science  to  a  subject  in^ 
volving  such  vast  and  various  conse- 
quences as  colonization,  and  hold  it 
quite  unjustifiable  to  exclude  from 
a  philosophical  disquisition  on  the 
subject  all  the  moral  elements  of  a 
problem  pregnant  with  results  of  the 
deepest  importance  to  the  highest 
interests  of  man.  We  regard  the 
extensive  territories  of  the  British 
empire  as  a  high  trust  confided  to 
it  by  Providence,  to  be  exercised 
less  for  its  own  immediate  benefit 
than  for  the  ultimate  advantage  of 
the  human  race,  in  carrying  out  His 
greiit  and  benevolent  designs  for 
peopling,  civilising,  and  Christianising 
the  globe. 

Let  these  magnificent  possessions 
be  wisely  governed,  and  firmly  re- 
tained! They  present  obvious  re- 
sources against  the  evils  of  a  redund- 
ant population,  without  which,  only 
the  most  calamitous  results  must 
ensue  from  our  prodigious  manufac- 
turing developement.  They-may  be 
the  mture  homes  of  intelligent  and 
virtuous,  but  depressed  and  suffering 


multitudes,  duly  prenared  by  educa- 
cation  to  comprehena  the  principles 
which  alike  cause  the  fluctuations  of 
emplovment  and  determine  the  limits 
of  trade^  to  submit  with  resignation 
to  the  conseauences,  and  to  seek  an 
alleviation  of  their  misfortunes  in  the 
destined  remedy  of  emigration. 

We  may  be  permitted,  in  conclu- 
sion, to  indulge  in  a  brief  retrospect 
and  anticipation.  Less  than  two  thou- 
sand years  have  elapsed  since  Great 
Britain  was  peopled  by  painted 
savages,  and  immersed  in  a  barbarism 
almost  as  deep  as  that  which  recently 
distinguished  the  inhabitants  of  Kew 
Zealand.  Owing  to  a  happy  inter- 
mixture of  races,  the  influence  of 
climate  and  the  advantages  of  posi- 
tion, the  inhabitants  of  an  island  long 
considered  as  lying  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  civilisation  have  acquired  a 
moral  and  territorial  dominion  un- 
precedented in  the  history  of  the 
world.  We  know  not  whether  Pro- 
vidence, in  the  decrees  of  His  inscru- 
table wisdom,  has  fixed  a  necessary 
limit  to  the  duration  of  empires,  or 
whether  states  bear  within  their 
constitutions  the  principle  of  an  in- 
evitable decay.  A  period  may  un- 
doubtedly arrive  when  the  commerce 
of  England  shall  perish,  her  marts 
become  deserted,  and  her  power  pass 
away.  It  may  be  consolatory,  there- 
fore, even  in  this  the  noonday  splen- 
dour of  our  greatness,  to  think 
that  there  may  be  forming,  in  an 
ocean  the  most  remote  from  our 
shores,  an  insular  people  deriving 
from  us  their  religion,  emulating 
our  virtues,  acquiring  our  language, 
perhaps  destined  to  resemble  us  in 
our  enterprises,  and  to  rival  our 
renown ;— that  from  this  new  abode 
of  energetic  industry  and  living  faith 
there  may  go  forth  a  spirit  and  a 
power  before  which  the  decrepit 
empire  of  China  may  at  length  fall, 
from  which  its  effete  civilisation  may 
receive  a  renovating  influence,  and 
the  multitudinous  islands  of  the 
Pacific  a  fresh  and  invigorating  life, 
— that  Wellington  or  Auckland  may 
become  the  seat  of  arts  yet  to  be  in- 
vented and  of  science  now  only 
dimly  revealed,  and  possibly  the 
metropolis  of  another  empire  as 
mighty  as  that  which  now  extends 
its  benignant  sway  over  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  human  race. 
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THE  NATIONAL  DEBT  AND  COLONIZATION. 


TTTBiLB  the  iHrecediiig  paper  is  passing  through  the  press,  a  commanieation  has 
V V  reached  ns  from  Maurttins,  which  we  think  it  best  to  lay  beftMe  our  readers 
in  the  ipsisnma  verba  of  our  correspondent.  His  scheme  f&r  liqaidating  title 
national  debt  may  appear  Quixotic  and  impracticable.  We  belieye  that  it  is 
impracticable ;  because  we  live  in  times  when  men  try  all  moyements,  not 
excepting  those  that  appear  to  aim  at  the  di£^ion  of  Christianity  throogh 
the  world — ^by  the  test  of  profit  and  loss.  But  the  abstract  idea  of  colonizing 
by  subscription,  and  of  the  project  being  taken  up  and  countenanced  by  the 
GoTemment,  is  surely  not  unreasonable : — 

To  the  Editor  (^Fr(uer*9  Magazine, 

MawriHue  lAierary  Iiutiiuiion, 
Port  Louis,  September  1,  1848. 

Sir, — I  am  induced  to  submit  for  publication,  should  you  deem  it  worthy  a  place 
in  your  journal,  a  short  treatise  on.  two  measures  of  great  uadonal  importanoe,  the 
effecting  of  whidi  it  appears  to  me  not  impossible  to  combine — ^the  liquidation  of  the 
Nation^  Debt  with  Colonization.  This  latter  is  intimately  connected  with  an  article  in 
your  journal  for  May  last,  the  sentiments  of  which  entirely  coincide  with  my  own ; 
and  from  the  experience  of  a  sixteen  years'  residence  in  New  South  Wales  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  allowed  to  be  not  altogether  incompetent  to  offer  an  opinion  on  colonial 
politics. 

You  will  perceive  that  I  hare  distributed  the  shares  into  three  classes,  and  among  the 
highest  are  a  certain  number  of  persons  at  one  hundred  shares,  or  one  thousand  pounds 
each  yearly  subscription ;  but  it  is  not,  of  course,  intended  to  fix  this  as  a  maximmn. 
Noblemen  whose  incomes  vary  from  one  to  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  a-year, 
might  talce  from  one  to  four  thousand  shares  with  as  little  inconvenience  as  a  person 
witii  a  proportionably  less  income  could  take  ten  shares. 

This  would  afford  an  admirable  opportunity  for  making  ample  provision  for  the 
younger  branches  of  the  British  nobUity  and  gentry.  And  if  the  idea  suggested  in 
your  journal  of  instituting  a  colonial  aristocracy  should  be  approved,  the  sovereign 
could  not  certainly  bestow  tities  upon  more  deserving  subjects  than  the  descendants  of 
those  who,  at  great  cost  to  themselves,  should  have  rendered  a  service  to  their  country, 
the  importance  and  benefit  of  which  cannot  be  overrated. 

Should  you  think  favourably  of  my  scheme,  and  will  do  me  the  favour  to  intimate 
your  sentiments  thereon,  please  to  direct  a  letter  to  the  address  at  the  head  of  this 
communication,  adding,  on  the  left-hand  comer  of  the  envelope,  *■  For  R.  A.' 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

A  Staff  Officbs. 

THE  NATIONAL  DEBT  AND  COLONIZATION. 


Suppose  a  person  in  possession  of 
a  landed  estate,  the  income  of  which 
is  two  thousand  pounds  yearly ;  the 
half  is  absorbed  ror  interest  on  mort- 
nges,  and  an  offer  is  made  to  release 
uie  property  upon  condition  of  half 
the  remainder  of  the  income,  that  is, 
fivehnndredpoundsa-year,beingpaid 
over  to  the  mortgagee  for  ten  consecu- 
tiye  years ; — would  it  not  be  prudent 
in  the  mortgager  to  close  with  the 
efier,  and  to  submit  with  a  good 
grace  to  the  temporary  reduction  of 
his  expenditure,  in  order  to  set  him- 
self anid  his  children  free  ? 

Left  ns  apply  this  argument  to  the 
nation^  whose  annual  income  may  be 
estimated  at  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  millions.    Suppose  one  half,  or 


eighty  millions,  were  appropriated, 
for  ten  consecutive  years,  to  psv  off 
the  debt ;  the  eight  hundred  millions 
would,  at  the  end  of  this  term,  be 
liquidated,  and  the  parties  who  had 
inoiyidually  contributed  each  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  income  might 
not,  after  all,  be  much  the  poorer : 
for,  though  they  might  be  obii|;ed  to 
deny  themselves  certain  luxuries  for 
a  season,  the  extent  of  self-denial 
could  not,  after  all,  be  very  great ; 
and  the  sacrifice  would  be  more  than 
compensated  in  the  end,  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  immense  good  done 
to  themselves  and  others. 

The  way  would  be  to  forma  grand 
National  Subscription  Assodation, 
comprisiDg  eight  millicm  shares  of 
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one  hundred  pounds  eac];^  the  totol     anniiallr.    We  would  distribute  the 
(^each  to  be  payable  in  ten  years,      shares  thus : — 
or  by  instalments    of  t&a.   pounds 

Nobility  J  large  Landed  PropHeton,  and  Capitaliets. 

10,009]  %      riooi 

40,000  ^  Persons,  each-J    50  V  Shares. 
50,000  J  t  20j 

100,000  Persons  overagmg  40  shares  each. . . .   4,000,000  shares. 

Merchants  and  Mantrfactwrers, 
200,000  Persons,  each  10  shares 2,000,000      „ 

Tradespeople  and  Others. 
2,000,000  Persons,  each  one  share 2,000,000      „ 


2,300,000  Persons. 

The  aboye  is  giyen  merely  as  a  pro- 
hable  scheme  of  distribution,  fc»>  the 
purpose  of  shewing  that  the  required, 
amount  might  be  realised,  provided 
parties  were  willing  to  join  the  As- 
flodation.  But  supposing  there  should 
be  an  entire  failure  of  the  last  class 
d  contributors,  the  amount  realised 
would  fall  short  by  one-fourth  of  the 
Bomrequired ;  or,  in  other  words,  there 
would  be  a  deficiency  of  two  hundred 
millions :  a  eomparatiyely  small  sum, 
which  n^ight  be  made  up  by  a  pro- 
longation of  the  period  of  final  pay- 
ment to  twelve  or  thirteen  years. 
The  machinery  now  employed  for 
the  collection  of  the  !uicome-tax 
might  be  made  available  for  the  col- 
lemon  of  the  proposed  subscriptions, 
and  the  subscribers  reimbursed  by 
being  engaged  in  a  really  national 
plan  of  Colonization. 

1.  Suppose  the  National  Subscrip- 
tion Association  were  to  receive  a 
charter  of  incorporation,  and  that  the 
Crown  made  over  to  them  a  consider- 
able tract  of  country,  say  Northern 
Australia,  as  a  territorial  possession, 
including  all  the  space  to  the  north- 
ward of  Eastern  Australia,  or  New 
South  Wales;  and  Western  Au- 
stralia, or  Swan  River. 

2.  Suppose  it  were  provided  in  the 
charter  that  one  million  of  the  amount 
which  would  be  saved  by  the  reduc- 
lioa  ciihe  interest  on  the  debt  durii^ 
the  ten  years  of  liquidation  should 
be  made  over  annually  to  the  com- 
pany, to  be  employed  by  them  in 
purposes  of  esEiigxation,  including  the 
costs  of  surreys,  of  providing  suitaMe 
religious  and  mediod  establishments, 
as  well  as  fx  the  incidental  ^cpenses 
•ttendaat  on  the  management  of  the 
eempany's  affairs. 

3.  As  the  charge  for  interest  on 


Total  Shares  . .   8,000,000 

the  debt  would  diminish  in  an  arith- 
metically progressive  ratio,  it  would 
only  be  equitable  to  provide  further 
in  the  charter  that  die  Association 
should  have  the  full  benefit  of  this 
relief,  by  being  exempted,  after  the 
first  or  second  year,  from  the  Income, 
Assessed,  and  other  direct  taxes,  with 
the  whole  amount  of  which  the  coun- 
try would  be  able  to  dispense.  And 
as  emigration  extended,  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  hope  that  the  amount 
of  Poor-rates  would  likewise  be  di- 
minished to  an  extent  which  would 
belelt. 

Other  privileges  than  these  might 
advantageously  be  conceded  to  the 
members  of  the  Association.  And 
on  the  mere  score  of  pecuniary  com- 
pensation, there  seems  good  ground 
to  assume  that  in  the  end  the  sub- 
scribers, either  directly  or  indirectly, 
would  recover  the  full  worth  of  their 
subscriptions. 

Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  the  Surveyor- 
general  of  New  South  Wales ;  Cap- 
tain Stokes,  late  of  H.M.  ship  Beagle ; 
and  Dr.  Leicbardt,  have  demonstrated 
that  Northern  Australia  affords  a 
highly  eligible  territory  on  which  to 
found  a  colony  deserving  of  the  name. 
On  the  banks  of  the  River  Albert,  at 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria, 
we  might,  perhaps,  find  the  most 
suitable  locality  wherein  to  fix  the 
first  settlement ;  and  a  second  might 
by  and  bye  be  formed  at  the  Victoria 
River,  to  the  westward  of  Port  Es- 
sington.  It  would  also  be  desirable 
to  establkfa  a  port  at  Ca|>e  York, 
as  a  point  of  communication  with 
steamers  passing  through  Torres 
Straits.  Experienced  surveyors  from 
New  South  Wales,  who  have  had 
practical  knowledge  of  bush-survey- 
ing, might  be  appointed  to  report 
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upon,  and  make  surveys  of,  sections 
and  allotments  of  land  preparatory 
to  the  arrival  of  emigrants. 

The  eighty  millions  paid  off  an- 
nually in  the  manner  ahove  described  , 
would  throw  so  much  money  into 
circulation,  that  it  would  then  become 
a  question  with  many  how  to  dispose 
of  their  capital.  Now  it  is  evident, 
that  in  founding  colonies  the  more 
money  you  can  apply  to  bring  the 
waste  land  into  cultivation  the  better 
chance  there  is  of  success;  because, 
if  the  settler  has  to  part  with  a  por- 
tion of  his  capital  in  the  purchase  of 
land  which  is  valueless  without  his 
labour,  he  is,  of  course,  divested 
thereby  of  so  much  means  of  adding 
to  his  own  prosperity  and  that  of  the 
colony,  by  hiring  labourers  and 
keeping  them  profitably  employed. 
Suppose,  then,  the  company  were  to 
encourage  emigration  into  their  ter- 
ritory, by  offering  to  all  settlers  pro- 
ceeding thither  within  the  Jirst  ten 
years  free  grants  of  certain  limited 
portions  of  land,  say  one  hundred 
acres  each ;  and  to  add,  as  an  induce- 
ment to  small  settlers,  rations  for  the 
first  six  months.  Suppose,  further, 
that  the  land  thus  granted  were  given 
upon  terms  which  should  prevent 
the  sale  or  transfer  of  all  or  any 
portion,  except  to  the  heirs  of  the 
individuals  in  actual  possession ;  and 
that  town  allotments  were  disposed  of 


on  building  leases,  for  a  period  of,  say 
thirty  years ; — ^the  results  would  in» 
evitably  be,  that  cultivation  would 
spread  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and 
tnat,  long  before  the  ten  years  of  pay- 
ment ran  out,  towns  and  villages 
would  have  sprung  up,  the  settlement 
of  which  would  give  to  the  districts 
adjacent  a  largely  enhanced  value, 
and  enable  the  owners  out  of  the  sale 
of  portions  of  these  to  reimburse  them- 
selves, and  more,  for  the  outlay  ta 
which  they  had  temporarily  submit- 
ted. 

The  rapid  progress  made  by  the 
colonies  of  South  Australia,  Fort 
Philip,  and  Xew  Zealand,  affords 
sufficient  proof  that,  even  under  dis- 
advantageous circumstances,  success 
may  safely  be  calculated  upon  in  all 
undertakings  of  this  kind.  The  pro- 
posed plan  would,  however,  enjoy  the 
superiority  over  all  former  schemes, 
that  parties  embarking  in  it  would 
have  the  advantage  of  past  experience 
to  guide  them,  and  be  able  to  avoid 
mistakes  into  which  their  predecessors 
ran.  A  board  of  elected  directors  in 
London  ought  to  manage  the  general 
affairs  of  the  company,  and  they  only 
should  be  qualified  to  act  as  directors 
who  held,  say  ten  shares  at  the  least. 
And  the  fullest  information  could  be 
obtained,  both  from  Government 
and  from  individuals  practically  con- 
versant with  colonial  matters. 


THE  SELF-SEER. 

[It  is  fair  to  the  author  of  this  tale  to  state,  that  it  has  been  in  our  hands 
more  than  six  months.  No  charge  of  plagiarism  lies,  therefore,  in  that 
quarter. — Editor.'] 


Chapteb  I. 

Unless  above  himself  he  can 
Erect  himself,  how  poor  a  thing  is  man  ! — ^Wordsworth. 


HERMAN  Waldhof  was  indulging 
in  a  love-reverie.  He  sat,  lean- 
ing his  chin  upon  his  hand,  in  an 
easy,  careless,  dolcefar  mefUe  attitude, 
beK>re  a  large  mirror.  His  eyes  were 
earnestly  fixed,  Narcissus-liKe,  upon 
the  shadow  of  himself  imaged  therein. 
Many  said  that  young  Herman 
Waldhof  was  the  handsomest  man 
in  Leipzic,  and  Herman  himself  was 
scarcely  disposed  to  deny  the  fact. 


It  had  been  forced  upon  his  notice  so 
often  during  the  last  five-and-twenty 
years,  that  at  length  he  took  it  for 
granted.  Yet  he  was  too  high-minded 
to  be  very  vain.  He  bore  his  honours 
as  a  monarch  does  his  crown,  con* 
scions  of  the  dignity  which  Fortune 
has  bestowed,  and,  therefore,  taking 
no  pains  to  assert  what  must  be  ob* 
vious  to  all.  But  in  the  earnest  look 
which  Herman  directed  towards  his 
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minor  there  was  a  deeper  feeling 
than  mere  yanity.  He  loyed ;  he 
hoped,  yet  hardly  believed,  that  he 
was  beloved  again;  and  in  the  re- 
flected features  opposite  to  him  might 
be  read  a  look  of  doubt  and  anxious 
inauiry. 

When  one  loves,  how  quickly  does 
this  feeling  cornel  how  does  the 
mirror,  which  was  before  hardly  no- 
ticed, or  made  only  the  resort  of  idle 
vani^,  become  like  an  adviser — a 
fiiendl  We  wish  to  see  ourselves 
with  the  eyes  of  the  beloved.  We 
wish  to  know,  without  flattery,  what 
we  really  are.  We  gaze  with  a 
&eling  of  lingering  fondness,  in  which 
self-vanity  has  no  share,  on  those 
features  which  we  would  fain  believe 
are  iair  and  precious  in  another's 
sight.  Ah,  thence  proceeds  all  their 
charm  in  our  own!  Thus  thought 
the  young  lover ;  and  as  he  toased 
back  the  dark,  clustering  curls,  and 
looked  wistfully  into  the  depths  of 
the  large  eyes,  and  noted  the  grace- 
ful curves  of  the  beautiful  mouth, 
tiying  to  criticise  the  well-known 
&Ge  which  met  his  view  with  the 
indifference  of  a  perfect  stranger,  his 
heart  was  full,  not  of  himself,  but  of 
her. 

A  knock  at  the  door  made  the 

Cing  man  instinctively  turn  his 
k  to  the  mirror  and  take  up  a 
book,  but  he  could  not  keep  down 
the  colour  that  would  rise  to  his  very 
forehead  at  being  discovered  in  the 
unmanly  act  of  examining  himself  in 
the  gla^  even  though  it  were  by  his 
friend  and  companion  from  boyhood, 
Leuthold  Auerbacb. 

*  Are  you  studying,  or  only  dream- 
ing, Herman?'  said  the  new-comer, 
in  those  sweet,  low  tones,  so  rarely 
heard  in  a  man's  voice,  which  are 
always  the  index  of  an  eminently 
sensitive  and  gifted  mind,  which  at- 
tract in  a  moment,  and  are  the 
dearest  heart-music  in  the  world. 

Herman  answered  the  question 
with  a  faint  laugh, — 

*  Both,  I  believe.  But,  Leuthold, 
I  have  a  charge  against  thee,  good 
iriend,  and  from  a  fair  one  whom  thou 
wouldst  not  willingly  give  cause  of 
anger.  I  was  last  nignt  at  the  old 
professor's,  and  the  Lady  Hilda' — 
the  young  man's  colour  deepened  a 
little  as  he  uttered  the  name — '  Hilda 
asked  why  thou  wert  not  there.' 

*  Did  sne  so  ?'  Leuthold  said. 


Herman  was  too  much  engrossed 
by  his  own  feelings,  or  he  would 
have  seen  the  sudden  paleness,  the 
quivering  lip,  the  involuntary  clench 
of  the  hands,  that  his  words  brought 
to  Leuthold.  Alas,  he,  too,  loved  I 
but  love  to  him  was  no  joy,  only 
hopeless  pain. 

*  What  shall  I  say  in  thy  defence* 
false  knight,  when  I  see  her  to* 
morrow  ?    Herman  continued. 

'  Again ! '  muttered  Leuthold. 

There  was  a  sore  pang  at  his  heart, 
but  he  repressed  it,  and  said,  calmly, — 

'  The  Lady  Hilda  is  ever  kind ; 
she  always  was,  since  the  days  when 
I  was  a  poor  student  in  her  father's 
house.  Tell  her  I  was  ill,  or  I  would 
have  come.' 

*  Thou  art  not  well  now,  poor 
friend  I '  said  Herman,  turning  round, 
and  hying  his  hand  on  his  friend's 
shoulder.  '  Pale  as  ever — ^no,  now 
thou  art  crimson !  Why,  Leuthold, 
thou  hast  been  studying  far  too  much.' 

^  It  may  be ;  a  student  must  do  so 
if  he  would  attain  his  end.  I  am 
not  like  thee,  Herman, — young,  ricfa» 
handsome.' 

'  Thou  art  quite  as  young,'  inter- 
rupted the  other,  *  though  thou  dost 
not  look  so;  and  as  rich,  for  thou 
hast  enough  for  thy  wants,  which  is 
more  than  I  often  have  for  mine,  I 
candidly  confess.  As  to  being  hand- 
some    But,  pshaw !  what  non- 
sense is  this!  I  am  so  anxious,  so 
full  of  thought,  I  cannot  jest  any 
more.  Leuthold,  thou  shouldst  pity 
me!' 

'  Pity  thee ! '  said  the  student. 
*  Thee — the  pride  of  Leipzic,  ad- 
mired by  all,  loved  by ' 

'  Oh,  Leuthold,  I  know  not  that 
Hilda  loves  me!  Last  night  I 
thought  her  so  cold,  and  there  was 
beside  her  that  young  Graf  von 
P ,  and  she  listened  to  him ;  she 


spoke  fondly 

*  I  do  not  believe  it,'  gravely  an- 
swered Leuthold.  *  Hilda  is  too  sin- 
cere, too  pure-hearted,  to  sport  with 
any  one's  feelings  thus.' 

The  lover  clung  eagerly  to  the 
willing  belief. 

*  Ah,  well,  I  might  be  wrong,  but 
love  is  full  of  vagaries, — ^my  whole 
soul  is  wrapped  up  in  her  I  Tell 
me,  Leuthold,  thou  who  hast  known 
her  heart  from  childhood,  whom  she 
regards  as  a  brother,  am  I  such  an 
one  as  Hilda  would  love  ? ' 
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And  IIk  earnest  Hennan  looked 
fixedly  at  his  friend,  to  whom  each 
imconscions  word  came  like  a  barbed 
arrow.  Yet  not  a  mnscle  of  Len- 
thold^s  face  quivered  beneath  the 
gase;  he  grew  8tr(»iff  through  the 
intensity  of  the  k>ye  which  had  made 
of  his  heart,  not  a  home  to  abide  in, 
but  a  tomb  wherein  it  must  be  buried 
for  evermore.  Its  presence  was  not 
known  by  outward  ogn,  any  more 
than  the  ashes  resting  under  a  green 
grave. 

'■  Thou  askest  more  than  I  can  »»- 
swer,  dear  £ferman/  said  Leufihold. 
'  But  think  what  tiiom  art!* 

^  Oh,  tiiat  I  OBttId  see  myself!' 
cried  the  irapdtneus  young  man. 
'  Oh,  that  I  could  behola  myself  as  I 
do  any  other  man! — how  I  look, 
how  1  speak,  how  I  act!  Do  you 
know  what  I  was  so  mad  as  to  be 
doing  but  now  ?  *  he  ad^ted,  colouring 
deeply.  ^  Playing  pranks  before  the 
mirrcN:,  and  tiyii^  to  judge  of  my 
own  &ce  as  I  would  that  (A  the  fool 
Von  P— %  or  any  struiffer!  Oh, 
if  I  ccRddeM  myBefras  I  nloy  »,- 
most  of  all  as  I  appear  in  Hilda's 
eyes!  Is  tiiere  no  spell,  ne  magic, 
t  nat  will  give  me  my  deare  ?  SurSy, 
Leuthol^  t^ou  who  hast  studied  tne 
deep  secrets  of  aldiemy,  who  hast 
beheld  the  great  Helvetius  face  to 
face,  must  know  something !  * 

^  Speak  not  of  these  things,'  an- 
swered the  student,  solemnly.^  To 
those  who  live  in  the  world,  in  its 
gay  realities,  the  inner  world  of 
mystery  is  not  open.  Yet  if  it  were 
as  thou  sayest, — ^if  we  oouM  gain  this 
knowledge,  I,  too,  would  desire  it 
equally.  And  it  may  be  so,*  con- 
tinued Leuthold,  with  wild  and  kin- 
dling eyes ;  ^  who  knows !  The  more 
I  study,  the  more  I  see  that  wisdom 
is  unfathomable.* 

He  rose  up  and  paced  the  room 
with  an  energy  that  made  his  slight 
figure  dilate  until  it  seemed  in  the 
twilight  to  grow  to  a  giant*s  size. 
Deeper  and  c^eper  gathered  the  sha- 
dows in  the  large,  lofty  room:  it 
was  a  noble  hall,  which  the  wealth 
of  Herman  Waldhof  had  gained  from 
its  old  baronial  owners,  whose  an- 
cestors seemed  to  frown  from  the 
walk  upon  the  new  possessor.  The 
twil^t  faded,  and  all  became 
wrapped  in  gloom.  Herman  watehed 
the  dim  figure  of  Leuthold  as  he 
moved  backwards  and  forwards,  ut- 


terly unoonscious  of  has  finend*8  pre- 
sence; sometimes  murmuring,  in  a 
sort  of  monot<mous  chant,  ihynMS  in 
a  strange  tongue,  and  then  afflsn 
maintaining  a  total  silence*  At  last 
Herman,  in  the  darkness,  could  only 
hear  his  footsteps  resounding  at  me** 
sured  intervals  on  the  ealun  floor. 
All  this  time  the  young  man  never 
moved.  Gay-hearted  as  he  seemed, 
Herman  was  deeply  tinctured  with 
the  belief  in  supernatural  thingB, 
which  was  called  forth  by  the  mys- 
terious acts  and  words  of  many  wise 
men  of  the  xmddle  ages.  Chi  Mi 
finend  Leuthold,  whom  he  knewio  be 
deeply  read  in  the  lore  of  the  caM- 
ists  and  alcheraists,  he  ever  looked 
with  almost  reverexit  awe. 

At  last  a  touch  fm.  his  arin  made 
Herman  start,  and  the  student's  voiee 
— but  so  low  and  ciianged  that  it 
seemed  aknost  unearthly — ftil  on  his 
ear, — 

*  It  will  be  aocompli^ied ;  wait 
and  see:  they  are  oomnig!*  wtns^ 
pered  Leuthold. 

Overpowered  with  terror  Henaaa 
would  have  ^ed,  but  his  fnend  bdd 
ham  ^^th  a  grasp  "tibat  seemed  Wat 
that  of  an  iron  band. 

^  Weak  man,  wouldst  thou  shrink  ^ 
sternly  cried  the  student. 

'  I  Hirink  &om  meeting  those  thoa 
hast  called  up — ^the  fiends — i^  de- 
mons !  * 

^  They  are  no  demons,  tiiey  ave 
good  spirits.  Know,  Herman,  that 
each  man  bom  into  the  world  has  a 
guardian  angd  given  him,  whiek' 
must  attend  him  from  bir^  untH 
death .  To  the  common  herd  of  man- 
kind, who  eat  and  sleep,  toil  and 
rest,  marry  and  die,  without  a  thought 
beyond  the  petty  round  of  daily  life, 
this  spirit  IS  no  more  than  an  inward 
voice— the  voice  of  conscience.  But 
to  those  on  whom  God  has  bestowed 
His  glorious  gift  of  genius— a  spark 
of  His  own  divine  essence  —  the 
angel  of  their  being  is  far  nearer; 
a  presence  that  may  be  felt  The 
more  they  cultivate  this  inner  sense 
the  stronger  it  becomes,  until  they 
see  with  the  open  eyes  of  the  sow, 
and  hear  with  its  angel-ears. 

*  I,  even  I,*  oried  Leuthold,  while 
his  voice  rung  through  the  gkein 
like  the  voice  of  an  unseen  i^int^  *•  I, 
even  I,  in  my  poverty,  in  my  loneli- 
ness, in  my  despair,  have  seen  the 
angel  of  my  life  standing  beside  me. 
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whi^erii^  comfort  and  wisdom  md 
joy,  such  as  no  earthly  sorrows  could 
teke  away.  And  now,  by  the  power 
of  my  will  and  my  faith,  I  have 
again  brought  this  celestial  guardian ; 
and  not  only  mine,  but  l^ne !  Lis- 
ten, they  are  comine  !* 

'  And  I !'  cried  mrman,  in  deadly 
fear. 

^Thou  mayest  hear,  thon  canst 
not  see  them.  Kneel,  coyer  thy 
&oe,  and  pray»  Thiidc  of  all  pure 
and  hohr  thisga,  of  thy  loye  on 
evA,  of  tiiy  tnist  in  heayen.  Be- 
member  one  eyil  thought  will  diiye 
from  tbee  these  blessed  spirits.  Her- 
muij  they  eome — iknef  come!* 

Hemmii  listeaed  to  a  sound  which 
he  laAet  feh  tiian  heard;  it  was' 
fike  the  step  ef  one  beloyed  oominff 
nearer  and  nearer,  each  soft  foot-fafl 
flendiqg  a  Hirill  to  the  heart.  And 
then  he  peroeiyed  that  Leuthold  had 
uidastied  his  hand,  but  that  Another 
was  bttide  him.  He  fsDoed.  his  hair 
was  stirred  by  a  soft  breath,  mch  as 
he  had  fdt  in  dreams — dreams  of 
Hilda,  and  it  seemed  that  this  angd- 
breath  penetrated  to  his  inmost  h^trt, 
filling  it  with  ditld-like  purity  and 

He  was  roused  from  this  tnmce  by 
the  deep  solemn  tones  of  Leuthold, 
and  knew  that  his  friend  was  ad- 
dKHinff  ao  mortal,  but  the  Angel  of 
which  he  had  spoken.  With  serene 
earnestness  the  student  lifted  up  his 
Toioe,  and  told  all  his  hearths  desire 
to  the  mysterious  Presences  that 
Hennan  felt  were  with  them  in  ibe 
room.  He  spoke  not  in  slayish  fear, 
but  like  one  who,  with  a  lofty 
and  awful  joy,  holds  communion 
Trith  those  who,  though  superior,  are 
drawn  to  him  by  loye,  until  they 
speak  as  friend  to  friend. 

And  he  was  answered.  From  the 
silence  came  forth  a  yoice — not  hu- 
man, and  yet  like  humanity  in  its 
sweetness.  Mudi  of  what  it  said  was 
inexplicable  to  Herman,  whose  whole 
life  had  been  spent  in  worldly  de- 
Ikhts,  and  who  knew  not  the  joys 
which  the  aoul  feels  when  retiring 
intocommnnion  with  itself,  and  those 
easenoes  to  whddi  it  is  akin.  But 
Leodiold  understood  all. 

^Listen,*  said  the  Angd, '  O  thou 
who  art  my  care !  Man's  is  a  double 
existence.  Eyer  following  hiaspnrit, 
as  the  shadow  fcdlows  his  body,  is  a 
second  sdf.    It  is  not  his  soul,  but 


only  the  reflexion  of  it,  like  the 
ftint  arch  within  the  rainbow,  or 
the  giant  mountain-shadows  which 
mimic  men.  Generally  this  phan- 
tasm is  inseparable  from  the  reality 
which  produces  it ;  but  at  times  man 
has  been  suffered  to  behold  the  re- 
flex of  himself;  and  often,  too,  has 
this  second  self  appeared  to  Uiose 
to  whom  the  man  was  dear,  a  dim 
spectre  of  prophetic  woe  !* 

'  I  Imow  it,  I  know  it  !*  cried  Leut- 
hold, moumfrdly.  *  Eyen  the  night 
befiire  death  took  my  mother  mm 
me,  as  we  sat  together  in  tiie  twi- 
^ht,  I  saw  a  Shadow  lake  herself 
come  and  sit  opposite  to  us!  And 
she  knew  it  was  a  sign,  and  went  m 
and  lay  down  calmly  to  rest — a  rert 
that  was  eternal,  but,  O  Angel,  I 
would  HOt  thru  see  the  phantom  of 
myself;  I  desire  to  behold  my  liying 
fbrm  as  with  the  e^  of  a  spirit. 
Canst  thou  grant  thuf* 

^Only.thtis.  Thon  must  thyseif 
become  the  attendant  shadow ;  must 
abstract  thy  mind  for  a  season  frem. 
all  earthly  things  until  it  becomes  as 
in  dreams,  separate  from  the  body. 
Then  thy  spirit,  or  that  portion  of  it 
whdch  is  actiye  in  dreams,  may  float 
oyer  its  liying  self,  and  behold,  for  a 
time,  all  that  thou  dost  and  all  that 
thou  art,  even  like  a  disembodied 
soul.  But  know,  for  each  day  in 
which  by  this  fearfdl  exercise  of  the 
will  and  the  pow^  of  concentrating 
the  mind  within  itself,  thou  thua 
gaineot  thy  dedre,  a  vear  wfll  be 
taken  from  thy  mortal  life.* 

^  Eyen  so — that  would  add  to  the 
boon,*  said  Leuthold,  softly.  'But, 
Herman,  life  is  bright  to  thee,  wilt 
thou  consent  likewise?* 

Herman  shuddered  and  bowed  his 
face  lower  to  the  earth,  as  he  felt  the 
inyisible  breath  beside  him  form 
itself  into  a  yoice.  But  it  was  not 
like  the  one  which  had  spoken 
to  Leuthold — it  sounded  faint  and 
indistinct. 

'  Once  only  in  thy  life  mayst  thou 
hear  thine  angeFs  yoice,  O  Herman ! 
and  once  only  is  this  faculty  per- 
mitted to  thee.  Wouldst  thou  for  a 
single  day  behold  thyself?* 

*I  would — I  would  r  muttered 
Hennan;  and  as  he  spoke  the 
whole  chamber  was  flooded  with 
the  light  of  the  pale  moon,  as  ahe 
broke  through  the  edge  of  a  dark 
cloud.    He  lifted  up  his  head,  but 
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gaw— only  his  friend,  who,  pale  and     wall,  like  one  just  awakened  out  of 
idmost  insensible,  leaned  against  the     a  dream. 

Chapter  II. 

Let  me  behold  my  outward  self,  and  look 
Within  my  spirit  as  within  a  book. 
What  there  is  writ?     Full  many  a  mingled  line 
Wise,  foolish,  fair,  foul,  worldly,  and  divine. 
Some  pure  and  clear,  some  wrapped  in  error's  pall, 
But  evermore  the  *  light  of  love  shines  over  all.' 


.  Herman  rose  up  at  dawn  on  the 
morrow,  forgetting  all  the  strange  ex- 
citement which  he  had  gone  through. 
It  had  passed  from  his  memory  like 
a  dream.  He  leaped  out  through  his 
low  window  into  the  glad  daylight, 
walked  through  his  beautiful  do* 
main,  heard  the  birds  singing  a  blithe 
welcome,  to  the  morning,  saw  the 
sunshine  resting  upon  the  noble  old 
hall,  until  it  looked  almost  as  if  it  had 
renewed,  its  youth,  and  felt  to  the 
full  the  happy  reality  of  life.  All 
the  fantastic  imaginings  of  night 
had  vanished  with  the  coming  of 
daylight. 

Existence  was  in  every  way  a 
reality  to  Herman  Waldhof.  He 
was  the  embodiment  of  youth  in 
its  full  enjoyment  of  the  present, 
keenly  alive  to  every  delight  of  sense, 
and  revelling  in  life  as  a  happy  cer- 
tainty of  tangible  bliss,  quite  distinct 
from  the  enthusiastic  visions  of  the 
dreamer.  He  was  a  young  man,  full 
of  health  and  gaiety — bound  by  no 
ties  save  those  he  chose  to  forge  for 
himself — rich,  though,  as  he  had 
said,  his  wishes  often  outran  his 
wealth;  and  until  the  shadow  of 
love  fell  over  him,  Herman  bad 
never  known  a  care.  Yet  his  love, 
though  it  had  made  him  more, 
thoughtful,  brought  with  it  no  real 
sorrow,  but  only  those  few  faint 
doubts  which  nourish  and  strengthen 
like  April  rain.  Love  without  such 
would  be  like  the  spring  without 
showers. 

Waldhof  bounded  through  his 
fields,  exulting  in  the  bright  day, 
and  in  his  own  happiness.  He  called 
his  huntsmen  around  him,  and  made 
ready  for  the  chase.  It  would  serve 
to  beguile  the  tedious  hours  until 
the  lover  could  again  seek  the  pre- 
sence of  his  beloved.  But  before  he 
set  out,  he  rode  with  his  companions 
through  the  street  where  Hilda  dwelt. 
A  goodly  troop  of  young  men  they 
were,  but  there  were  none  so  noble 


in  bearing  as  Herman  Waldhof. 
He  knew  it,  too;  and  as  he  passed 
Hilda's  window,  he  felt  almost  glad 
that  the  horseman  who  rode  b^de 

him  was  the  Graf  von  P ,  & 

small  and  ungainly  man,  badl^ 
mounted.  As  Herman  made  his 
own  fine  charger  curvet,  and,  doffing 
his  hat,  let  the  sunshine  rest  on  his 
curling  hair,  asmile  of  proud  delight 
curved  his  Ups,  for  he  saw  through 
the   lattice    two   fair   eyes,    which 

lingerd  not  on  the  Graf  von  P , 

but  on  himself. 

'I  wonder,'  thought  the  young 
man,  'how  I  appear  to-day  in 
HUda's  eyes  ?' 

As  the  idea  crossed  his  mindf  it 
seemed  that  his  steed  dashed  wildly 
along,  confusing  all  his  faculties,  as, 
with  the  motion  caused  by  passing 
swiftly  through  the  air,  his  eyes 
grew  dazzled,  and  he  hardly  knew 
what  affected  him,  until  he  woke  out 
of  a  kind  of  stupor.  He  felt  him- 
self floating  through  the  air  as  one 
does  in  dreams;  but  his  personal 
identity  was  gone.  He  glided  along 
as  bodiless  as  a  winged  thought,  and 
yet  he  clearly  distinguished  every 
thing  around  him  as  when  he  had 
been  gifted  with  corporeal  senses. 
He  was  floating  amidst  the  trees  of  a 
wild  focest,  he  heard  the  ringing 
music  or  the  horn,  and  beneath  him 
g£dloped  a  troop  of  gay  huntsmen. 
One  among  them  was  remarkable  for 
personal  beauty  and  agility.  He  sat 
his  steed  with  the  grace  and  firmness 
of  a  young  Greek  warrior,  and  his 
joyous  laugh  resounded  through  the 
forest  as  if  he  had  been  the  light- 
hearted  Actseon  of  old.  In  this 
youth,  so  apparently  happy,  so  beau- 
tiful, in  person,  the  hoTcring  spirit 
of  Herman  Waldhof  recognised  him- 
self.   His  wish  had  been  attained. ' 

Like  a  cloud  in  the  air  the  Shadow 
floated  over  the  merry  troop,  and 
followed  them  through  the  glades  of 
the  forest.    It  beheld  its  corporeal 
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self — the  man  who  was  Herman 
Waldhof — gliding  near;  it  scan- 
ned his  features  with  keen  in- 
quiry. They  were  as  perfect  in 
form  as  the  mirror  had  always  re- 
flected them;  hut  now,  when  agi- 
tated by  the  play  of  expression,  there 
was  a  vague  deficiency  —  a  want  of 
that  inexpressible  charm  which  some- 
times makes  the  most  ordinary  face 
enchanting  by  the  inward  beauty  of 
the  mind.  Herman's  beautiful  fea- 
tures were  as  unchangeable  in  their 
expression  as  those  of  the  Apollo 
Bdvidere  —  if  you  sought  anytning 
beyond  you  might  as  well  seek  it  in 
a  marble  statue.  The  Shadow  into 
which  a  portion  of  the  young  man's 
soul  had  fled,  retained  enough  of 
mortal  nature  to  feel  this  want  and 
deplore  it,  and  turned  its  observa- 
tion to  other  qualities  of  its  second 
self. 

Most  noble  was  the  bearing  of  the 
young  huntsman,  but  still  an  unpre- 
judiced eye  might  distinguish  in  his 
manly  form  too  much  of  strength 
and  too  little  of  grace.  He  was  an 
incipient  Hercules,  who  might  be- 
come in  middle  age  anything  but 
lithe  and  active.  Winning  he  was 
in  manner,  and  yet,  both  in^that  and 
in  his  tone  of  voice,  the  attendant 
phantom  distinguished  an  occasional 
harshness,  that  in  an  inferior  would 
have  been  most  unpleasing,  but 
which  was  disregarded  in  the  wealthy 
and  fascinating  Herman  Waldhof. 
His  companions  treated  him  like  a 
privil^ed  person,  bore  with  his 
baughtiness,  and  laughed  at  his  jests, 
even  when  directed  against  them- 
selves. 

'We  shall  find  no  game  to-day,' 
said  Herman,  while  a  shade  of 
annoyance  was  perceptible  in  his 
tone. 

'  You  have  driven  it  far  into  the 
inner  forest  with  your  constant  hunts, 
Waldhof,'  answered  one  of  the  young 
men.  '  Truly  all  we  huntsmen  ought 
to  be  very  grateful  for  a  whole 
year's  amusement  at  your  cost.' 

'  Oh,  'tis  nothing,'  returned  Her- 
man. '  I  love  the  chase,  therefore  I 
follow  it.  With  plenty  of  horses, 
and  every  other  appurtenance,  I  can 
oblige  my  friends  and  please  myself 
with  their  society  at  the  same  time. 

By  tbe  bye.  Von  P ,  why  did 

you  not  go  to  my  stable?  My 
grooms  would  have  better  provided 
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you  than  with  that  sorry  steed  of 
yours.' 

The  Graf  von  P turned  crim- 
son with  vexation. 

*A  poor  nobleman  is  sometimes 
worse  off  than  a  rich  commoner,  but 
he  is  not  the  less  proud.  With  all 
thanks  for  his  courtesy,  Herr 
Waldhof  will  excuse  my  preferring 
my  own  horse.'  * 

'Just  as  you  like,*  answered  the 
young  man  carelessly,  totally  imcon- 
scious  of  the  pain  he  had  caused ; 
but  the  Shadow  of  his  being  saw  in 
that  passing  incident  ostentation,  for 
which  the  open-handed  generonty  of 
youth  could  not  atone,  and  a 
thoughtiessness  of  others,  which 
shewed  selfishness  lurking  in  the 
depths  of  an  otherwise  frank  and 
kindly  nature.  A  superficial  ob- 
server might  not  notice  these  things, 
but  one  who  could  read  the  inner 
foldings  of  the  human  heart  would 
at  once  recognise  them  as  blemishes 
in  the  character  of  Herman  Waldhof. 

The  young  huntsmen  rode  merrily 
on,  and  the  prey  was  found.  Now 
all  the  ardour  of  the  chase  began. 
Exulting  in  his  dauntless  courage, 
Herman  was  the  foremost  in  all 
dangerous  exploits.  His  eyes  flashed, 
his  colour  heightened,  and  his  voice 
rang  out  in  wild  enthusiasm.  More 
than  once  he  dashed  between  the 
enraged  boar  and  one  of  the  as- 
sailants, thereby  perilling  his  own 
life  and  preserving  that  of  another 
fellow-creature.  And  then  they  all 
cried  how  generous,  how  heroic,  was 
the  young  Herman  Waldhof!  and 
the  dim  Shadow  which  followed  him 
rejoiced  triumphantly  at  the  cries  of 
delight  that  rose  up  in  praise  of  its 
other  self. 

The  hunted  boar  turned  at  bay, 
and  the  crisis  of  the  sport  arrived. 
All  drew  back  and  left  the  master  of 
the  chase  to  perform  the  crowning 
exploit.  It  was  an  honour  which 
Herman  had  ever  claimed  as  a  right. 
He  glanced  proudly  round  and  spur- 
red his  horse,  poising  his  spear  with 
a  firm,  bold  hand.  But,  in  a  mo- 
ment, another  horseman  dashed  for- 
ward, and  despatching  the  wild  beast 
turned  exultingly  to  claim  the  final 
honours  of  the  chase.  It  was  the 
Graf  von  P ! 

Instantly  the  beaming  face  of  Her- 
man was  darkened  hy  a  thunder- 
cloud of  anger,  until  the  features 
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that  were  before  so  beautiful  grew 
almost  hideous  in  their  wrathful  dis- 
dain. He  was  about  to  plunge  his 
horse  forward  with  liis  reekinff  spear 
— not  directed  against  the  dead  boar, 
but  the  living  man — had  not  a  mur- 
mur from  the  other  huntsmen  ar- 
rested him. 

'It was  not  right ofVonP P 

'  Herman  should  have  slain  the  boar  V 
said  yarious  of  his  friends. 

'  ELave  I  done  aught  to  anger  Herr 
Waldhof  ?'  observed  the  surprised 
nobleman. 

'  You  have  insulted  me  V  angrily 
exclaimed  his  rival.  *  I  am  the  loxii 
of  the  forest:  it  is  my  place,  not 
yours,  to  despatch  the  beast.  Look  to 
yourself,  myiord !  Herman  Waldhof 
18  the  equal  of  any  Graf  in  Germany,* 

*  I  am  a  stranger — ^I  know  not 
your  customs.  If  I  have  erred  in 
courtesy,  I  regret  it,*  answered  the 
young  nobleman,  with  an  unmoved 
dignity  that  turned  the  tide  of  opi- 
nion m  his  favour.*  Herman  rode 
homewards;  and  as  the  hovering 
spirit  looked  down  upon  him,  it  saw 
how  evil  passions  oaA  rsamidL  the 
fairest  chaiactenstics  of  Nature;  and 
how  a  stranger,  beholding  him  a  prey 
to  violent  and  angry  feeling,  would 
see  no  trace  of  the  noble  youth  who 
had  been  so  lately  the  admiration  of 
every  eye. 

On  his  journey  home  the  Shadow 
accompanied  him,  and  watched  the 
gradual  dispersion  of  bitterness  from 
a  nature  tnat  never  retained  evil 
long.  And  as  the  hour  drew  nigh 
that  was  to  bring  him  to  Hilda, 
every  trace  of  wrathful  emotion  was 
swept  away  under  the  soothing  in- 
fluence of  his  love.  He  thought  of 
Hilda — ^he  closed  his  eyes,  and  called 
up  her  dear  face  to  his  memory — he 
imagined  how  she  would  welcome 
him,  what  he  should  say  to  her,  and 
what  she  would  answer:  and  in 
these  delicious  love-reveries  his  mind 
grew  calm,  and  an  inexpressible 
sweetness  became  diffused  over  his 
face;  and  when  the  shadowy  Self 
followed  him  to  the  presence  of  his 
love,  it  exulted  over  his  grace  and 
beauty. 

Hilda  was  not,  like  her  lover,  per- 
fect in  form  and  face.  A  passing 
eye  might  have  overlooked  her,  but 
tnose  who  loved  her  thought  her 
most  fair,  and  all  who  knew  her 
loved  her.    A  painter  would  have 


adored  her  soft  brown  eyes  and  lovely 
hair;  and  a  musician  would  have 
said  her  voice  was  the  sweetest  ia 
the  world;  and  yet  neither  might 
have  called  Hilda  beautiful.  It  was 
the  atmosphere  of  love  and  purity 
in  which  she  moved,  investing  aU. 
her  looks,  words,  and  deeds,  witii  an 
irresistible  charm,  that  made  her  the 
ideal  of  perfect  womanhood. 

She  rose  up  and  welcomed  her 
lover — in  her  heart  of  hearts  she 
knew  that  he  was  her  lover,  though 
no  formal  words  had  passed  between, 
them.  Yet  with  a  maidenly  reserve 
she  shut  up  in  her  heart  the  secret 
consciousness  which  made  its  chiefest 
joy.  Herman  thought  her  tone  was 
oold — that  her  hand  touched  his 
with  a  careless  pressure :  he  did  not 
know  that,  at  the  sound  of  his  horae^s 
approach,  a  few  moments  before, 
those  litde  hands  had  been  pressed 
wildly  upon  the  throbbing  heart, 
and  then  a»read  over  the  fair,  blnah- 
ing  face,  tnat  would  fain  hide,  even 
from  the  cold  walls,  its  smile  of 
radiant  happin< 


Herman  came  and  sat  by  his  he- 
loved;  the  ever-attendant  Shaoow 
watched  him,  as  he  talked  in  a  tone 
so  low  and  gentle,  ever  looking  in 
her  face  with  those  beautiful  e^ — 
truly  it  was  no  marvel  that  Hilda 
loved  him.  He  spoke  of  common 
things,  of  his  day's  sport,  and  then, 
with  a  frankness  that  shewed  in  a 
golden  light  all  the  higher  qualities 
of  his  nature,  he  confessed  to  Hilda 
the  incident  which  had  annoyed  him. 
Perhaps  mingled  with  this  sincerity 
was  a  consciousness  that  the  story 
would  come  best  from  his  own  lips, 
and  that  Hilda  would  seek  to  pal- 
liate a  fault  so  candidly  acknow- 
ledged, thus  restoring  him  to  his  own 
good  opinion,  which  he  had  well- 
ni^  lost. 

But  Hilda  listened  without  a  word 
of  praise  or  extenuation.  She  could 
not  trust  her  voice  with  such,  lest  it 
should  betray  the  love  that  was  so 
nigh  overflowing,  and  yet  had  no 
warrant  for  its  utterance.  And  per- 
haps, too,  she  felt  a  woman's  pain 
that  a  shadow  of  error  should  dim 
the  brightness  of  her  idol. 

'  I  have  heard  of  this  before,*  she 
sdd. 

*Who  told  you?  Who  dared 
speak  ill  of  me  to  you  ?*  cried  the 
young  man,  and  the  dark  doud  of 
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came  over  lum.  The 
Shadow  saw,  and  fled  back  troubled. 

Hilda  lifted  her  e^es  to  his  with  a 
look  of  pained  surprise,  mingled  with 
rqnroacn.  '  We  will  talk  no  m<»e 
of  this,'  she  answered,  gently. 

Har  look  and  tone  cahned  her 
lover  in  a  moment. 

*  Do  not  chide  me,  fair  and  dear 
maiden,*  readied  he.  *  I  was  in  error, 
perhaps  not  so  much  as  the7  say  and 
as  yoa  imagine,  bat  still  I  am  will- 
ing to  acknowledge  aught  that  yon 


bdlieve  my  £Uher  desires  your  pie* 


His  words  were  hnmble,  but  there 
was  fNride  in  their  tone,  as  if  he  ex- 
pected them  to  be  contradicted  im- 
mediately ;  but  tibis  the  truthful  spirit 
of  the  young  girl  would  not  do. 
She  loved  him  well ;  and  love,  which 
made  all  his  good  qualities  shine,  in 
her  eyesy  with  doable  lustre,  rendered 
her  nroportionstely  quick-flighted  to 
his  miliiigSL 

'  Herr  Waldho^*  said  Hilda,  srave*- 
ly,  *  ladk  no  confession  if  caosedakme 
if  yoar  fiiemddup^ — the  innocent 
hypocrisy  of  those  dear  lips! — ^yoor 
iijeiidship  fixr  me.  It  was  not  right 
of  yon  to  be  so  angry  with  the  waf 
von  F 1  who  meant  you  no  dis- 
respect. Besidesi  as  your  frigid, 
he       * 

'Hy  fnead!  the  poor,  cowardly 
cieatare  my  firiend  I  Say  your  own, 
JLady  Hilda,  if  so  you  mean !'  cried 
the  lover,  hardly  suppressing  his 
jealous  indignation. 

Hilda's  womanly  pride  was  roused. 

*'  As  you  will,'  she  answered,  with 
a  quivering  tip  and  heightened  co- 
lour. '  I  am  not  used  to  discussions 
so  warm  as  this,  therefore,  Herr 
Waldhof^  I  will  Ind  you  adieu,  as  I 


She  lightly  touched  the  hand 
which,  in  his  mortification,  the  younff 
man  scarcely  held  out  to  her,  an{ 
with  a  step  of  maidenly  dignity^ 
glided  from  the  rocmi. 

With  a  sense  of  the  deepest  abase- 
ment the  shadowy  presence  looked 
down  upon  its  other  self,  as  the 
voung  man  paced  the  room  in  vio- 
lent emotion,  raving  against  Hilda» 
his  rival,  and  the  w£ole  world. 

*  She  loves  me  not  I  she  scorns  me ! 
she  speaks  in  behalf  of  the  wretch, 

V(m  F !'  he  muttered.  *  Not  one 

gentle  feeliiu^  is  in  her  heart  for  me, 
or  she  would  not  have  spoken  thus!' 

Oh,  self-deceiver,  blinded  b^  an- 
fjsr  I  could  thine  eye  but  have  pieieed 
info  the  next  chamber,  and  seen  that 
weeping  giri  who  pamed  from  thee 
bat  now  with  so  firm  a  step ;  conldsfe 
thoa  have  known  the  anguish  that 
came  with  the  diaeovexy  ol  one  lanlt 
in  thee^  and  yet  Uie  kve  whidt 
woold  fain  wash  it  all  away  with 
pardoning  tears,  and  defend  thee 
against  the  whole  worid ! 

Herman  leaped  on  his  horse,  nor 
stayed  his  frantic  qteed  until  he 
reached. his  own  home.  He  locked 
himself  up  in  his  chamber,  and  sank 
down  exhausted.  Long  he  remained 
in  a  state  which  seemed  half-sleep- 
ing, half-waking,  until  the  morning 
biras  aroused  him.  Then  the  whole 
charm  was  dispelled ;  the  events  of 
yesterday  returned  vividly  to  his 
memory :  he  became  conscious  of  the 
double  existence  which  had  then 
been  his,  and  knew-— oh,  with  what 
Inttemess  came  the  knowledge ! — ^that 
he  had  beheld  himself! 


Chapter  IIL 

Lo,  ye  have  softte  immortal  and  sublime 

To  be  made  infinite  in  love  and  light. 

And  heaivenly  knowledge,  if  ye  wUl  but  ope 

The  inner  fountains,  and  the  inner  eyes, 

And  see  the  deep  and  fall  significance 

The  worth  and  wherefore  of  the  life  of  man. — C.  Mackay. 


LeutlM^d  watched  from  the  win- 
dow of  the  small  room  where  he 
slept,  ate,  and  studied,  the  merry 
troop  of  huntsmen  go  by.  He  saw, 
loftiest  among  them,  the  graceful 
head  of  his  friend  Herman.  The 
clanging  of  the  hoofs  in  the  street 
below  had  disturbed  him  from  his 
studies ;  and  as  he  dosed  the  win- 
dow and  turned  away  from  the  sun- 


shine, the  glittering  dresses,  and  the 
sound  of  gay  voices,  the  darkness 
and  solitude  of  his  own  poor  cham- 
ber struck  him  mourxuull^.  He 
leant  his  forehead  against  his  open 
book,  and  tried  to  shut  out  from  his 
view  alike  the  brightness  without 
and  the  gloom  within — both  were 
equally  painfuL 

'  How  happy   they  seem  !    how 
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gay !'  thought  the  young  man  with 

sadness.  '  And  I  ? Well,  let  me 

calmly  think  what  I  am,  and  what  I 
would  fain  he.  Would  I  change 
with  them? — hecome  nohle,  and 
handsome,  and  rich  as  they ;  have 
no  care  hut  for  the  pleasures  of  life  ? 
Ah,  hut  age  will  come;  the  strong 
limhs  will  grow  feehle ;  the  gay 
spirit  hecome  soured ;  the  mind  sink 
to  a  mere  animal  existence.  Would 
I  change  with  them,  then  ?    No !' 

And  the  student  strove  to  cheer 
himself  with  the  consciousness  of  the 
high  aim  of  life.  He  remembered  that 
man's  godlike  mind  is  not  given  him 
to  be  cast  aside  like  an  useless  thing, 
nor  is  he  created  to  waste  his  exist- 
ence in  the  passing  pursuit  of  plea- 
sure. Leuthold  grew  clearer  while 
he  pondered,  he  looked  around  on  the 
dear  companions  of  his  loneliness — 
precious,  though  silent — his  beloved 
books ;  and  he  envied  not  Herman 
Waldhof  himself,  save  for  that  most 
priceless  treasure,  which  the  student 
would  have  died  to  gain — Hilda's 
love. 

^  How  noble  he  looked  as  he 
passed  her  window!*  thought  Leu- 
thold. '  How  dare  I  compare  my- 
self to  himf  and  the  student  looked 
mournfully  down  upon  his  own 
slight,  meagre  limbs,  and  thin  hands. 
'Oh,  that  I  could  die — that  I  could 
lose  the  memory  of  this  bitter,  hope- 
less love !'  he  cried,  as,  bowing  nis 
hand  upon  his  knees,  and  forgetting 
his  manhood,  he  gave  way  to  the 
weakness  of  a  nature  which  resem- 
bled a  woman's  in  sensitiveness,  and 
sobbed  as  in  his  childish  days. 

With  the  reaction  of  his  feelings 
the  young  man  grew  calmer.  *  I 
will  be  patient — I  will  endure/  con- 
tinued he,  pursuing  the  train  of  his 
thoughts.  ^  The  sunshine  of  life  is 
not  JOT  me,  I  must  train  my  spirit 
to  live  content  in  its  shade.  Why 
murmur,  poor  heart !  the  future 
will  but  be  as  the  past.  From  my 
cradle  life  has  been  a  solitude.  I 
have  never  known  the  joy  of  being 
beloved!*  But  while  Leuthold  ut- 
tered this,  a  remorseful  pang  touched 
his  heart,  and  a  faint,  spirit -like 
voice,  seemed  to  fall  on  his  ear, — 
'  My  son,  my  son,  hast  thou,  then, 
forootten  me  ?* 

The  student  threw  himself  on  his 
knees,  and  cried,—'  Forgive  me,  oh, 
my  mother,  if  this  wild  love  for  a 


moment  shuts  out  the  memory  or 
thine !  Pure  and  angelic  spirit,  com- 
fort  me  now  !*  He  clasped  a  crucifix, 
and  remained  muttering  the  custom- 
ary devotions  of  a  religion  in  which 
even  the  depths  of  his  philosophical 
learning  had  not  shaken  his  belief — 
it  was  too  near  his  heart  for  any 
mere  powers  of  intellect  to  over- 
throw it.  Gradually  a  numbness- 
oppressed  his  faculties;  the  realities- 
around  him  faded  into  shadows,  un- 
til he  seemed  to  wake  at  last,  like 
one  who,  dreaming,  dreams  he  ia- 
roused  from  a  dream.  In  that  mo- 
ment, the  mysterious  change  for* 
which  he  had  longed  passed  over 
Leuthold ;  his  spirit  became  divided, 
and  beheld  its  bodily  Self. 

The  form  which  engarmented  that 
pure  and  noble  soul  was  not  beauti- 
ful. The  Shadow  looked  down  upon 
Leuthold  as  he  knelt,  and  thought 
how  mean  was  the  figure  of  the  stn-^ 
dent — diminutive,  stopping,  though 
not  actually  deformed.  The  face  was* 
sallow,  without  a  ray  of  colotir ;  the 
features  irregular ;  and  when  in  re- 
pose, ordinary  and  inexpressive.  The 
sole  redeeming  portions  of  the  face 
were  a  high,  broad  forehead,  and 
lai^e,  soft,  grey  eyes,  shaded  hy 
lashes  as  long  and  silken  as  a  wo- 
man*s.  But  it  could  not  be  denied 
that,  as  he  appeared  now,  not  a  trace 
of  personal  beauty  did  the  student 
possess. 

Leuthold  rose  up,  put  aside  his 
books,  and  went  out  into  the  streets? 
of  Leipsic.  The  invisible  Shadow 
followed  him,  and  watched  him  a» 
he  moved.  His  slight,  low  figure, 
would  have  passed  unnoticed  through 
the  crowd  of  a  great  city,  but  here,r 
in  Leipsic,  which  was  for  ages  the 
stronghold  of  learning,  there  were 
many  to  whom  Leuthold  Auerbaeh 
was  known,  as  one  whose  wisdom 
surpassed  his  years.  Not  a  few,  both 
of  the  old,  whose  companionship  he 
sought,  and  the  young,  who  came  to 
him  for  instruction,  dofi^ed  their  hats 
as  he  passed.  The  pleasant  smile  of 
recognition  lighted  ujp  his  face,  and 
the  Shadow  saw  that  his  step  grew 
firmer,  and  even  his  stature  seemed 
to  rise,  with  a  consciousness  that  he 
was  respected  by  those  whose  re- 
spect was  grateful  to  him. 

He  went  on  to  the  great  hall  of 
Leipsic,  where  students  and  pro** 
fessors  were  accustomed  to  meet  for 
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discussion,  and  to  give  and  receive 
instruction.  It  was  a  high  day,  and 
-within  those  walls  were  collected 
many  of  the  learned  from  all  parts 
of  Germany.  As.  Leuthold  passed 
through  the  division  where  sat  the 
younger  of  the  company,  many  of 
them  his  own  pupils,  he  heard  a 
murmur,  of  respectful  congratulation, 
fiis  eye  brightened,  and  his  lips  re- 
laxed into  a  smile  almost  as  bright 
as  Herman's.  The  spirit  looked  and 
felt — phantom  as  it  was — as  if  a  sun- 
beam of  gladness  had  shot  through 
its  being. 

'AVe  have  been  looking  for  you, 
fierr  Auerbach,'  said  one  of  the 
young  men.  '  The  great  doctor  from 
^logne  has  mentioned  you  with 
praise ;  and  our  professor  has  chosen 
you  to  deliver  the  harangue,  as  being 
the  most  learned  of  the  students  of 
Leipsic' 

Leuthold*s  cheek  flushed  with 
pleasure ;  and  he  walked  with  a  dig- 
nified step  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
hall,  where  the  learned  conclave 
awaited  him.  There  he  heard  that 
the  fame  of  Leuthold  of  Leipsic 
had  reached  to  distant  cities. .  Many, 
whose  heads  were  white  with  long 
years  of  study,  came  forward  to  hold 
in  friendly  grasp  the  hand  of  the 
young  man.  He,  in  self-possessed 
yet  modest  humility,  which  gave 
a  gracefulness  to  his  whole  deport- 
ment, received  congratulations  and 
praise. 

'  They  told  me  I  should  see  a 
plain,  common-looking  youth,*  whis- 
pered the  great  sanant  of  Cologne. 
'  I  do  not  find  him  so.  His  manner 
is  dignified  yet  retiring ;  his  counte- 
nance beams  with  intellect.* 

^  You  are  right.  He  has  the  beauty 
of  a  noble  mind.  I  am  proud  of  my 
pupil,*  answered  the  professor,  who 
was  Hilda's  father. 

The  Shadow  heard,  and  its  airy 
essence  thrilled  with  joy. 

Now  from  amidst  the  crowded 
assembly  rose  the  Toice  of  Leuthold 
Auerbach.  It  was  low  and  tremu- 
lous at  first,  as  if  oppressed  by  the 
dead  sUence  around;  but  as  the 
speaker  advanced  it  became  firm. 
Already  we  have  said  that  Leuthold 
possessed  that  irresistible  charm — a 
low,  clear,  and  melodious  voice,  that 
steals  into  the  heart  and  carries  it 
away  captive  at  its  will.  These  ex- 
quisite tones  were  now  like  music, 


accompanying  the  deep  wisdom  which 
they  uttered.  Leuthold  was  not  an 
impassioned  orator,  with  him  all 
feelings  lay  deep,  giving  an  outivard 
calmness  to  all  he  said  and  did ;  and, 
therefore,  his  words  now  were  more 
those  of  a  sage  who  reasoned  for  a 
great  truth,  uian  of  a  young  man 
who  poured  forth  his  emotions  in 
flowery  eloquence.  But  the  clear- 
ness  and  earnestness  of  his  own  mind 
communicated  itself  to  his  speech, 
and  to  the  heart  as  well  as  to  tne  in- 
tellect of  the  multitude  who  listened, 
as  it  were,  with  the  ears  of  one  man. 
When  he  concluded,  first  a  deep  si- 
lence— more  expressive  than  ap- 
plause— and  then  a  shout  of  congra- 
tulation that  made  the  hall  re-echo, 
proclaimed  the  triumph  of  the  stu- 
dent. 

Almost  overpowered,  Leuthold 
sank  back,  and  his  friends  crowded 
round  him.  Foremost  among  them 
was  the  learned  professor,  who  had 
been  his  teacher  in  the  days  of  his 
early  youth. 

^  You  must  come  home  with  me 
to-day,*  said  the  kindly  old  man. 
'  Hilda  will  rejoice  to  hear  of  your 
success.* 

The  Shadow  looked  down  upon 
itself,  and  saw  that  Leuthold*s  fiice 
glowed  with  rapture,  and  his  very 
lips  trembled  with  emotion. 

^  I  am  weary  now,  my  kind  mas- 
ter,* answered  he,  taking  the  profes- 
8or*s  hand  affectionately ;  '  but  I  will 
come  to-night — yes!  tell  her  I  will 
come  to-night,*  he  repeated,  almost 
unconsciously. 

Still  under  the  influence  of  the 
joy  which  gave  beauty  to  his  whole 
appearance,  Leuthold  took  his  way 
homeward.  He  sat  a  long  time  in 
his  quiet  room — it  hardly  looked  so 
lonely  as  it  had  done  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  he  himself  appeared  no 
longer  the  pale  and  drooping  stu- 
dent, who  had  knelt  in  despair  be- 
fore the  crucifix.  He  rested  his  head 
on  his  hand,  and  the  Phantom,  who 
was  ever  present,  watched.  Now 
and  then  smiles  came  and  went  over 
his  face,  and  kindled  it  with  joy. 
As  the  day  wore  on  he  heard  tne 
troop  of  huntsmen  go  by  on  their 
return  :  but  they  gave  him  no  pain; 
he  did  not  even  move  to  look  at 
them.  When  evening  came  he  wrap- 
ped himself  in  his  cloak,  and  went 
out  to  visit  Hilda.    Ere  he  reached 
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the  door  a  horseman  galloped  fan- 
oosly  past  him.  Leuthold  turned 
and  saw  that  it  was  Herman,  his 
dark  hair  flying  in  the  wind,  and  his 
whole  mien  disordered. 

^Poor  Herman!  he  is  annoyed; 
perhaps  he  has  been  unsuccessful  at 
the  chase,  in  which  he  delights  so 
much,*  thought  the  student ;  and  in 
his  simple  and  gentle  nature,  Leu- 
thold almost  reproached  himself  for 
being  happy  while  his  friend  was 
not  so.  But  he  remembered  Her* 
man  no  long;er  when  he  entered 
Hilda's  dwelhns. 

It  was  a  small,  pleasant  chamber, 
into  which  he  pac»ed ;  how  well  he 
knew  every  nook  of  it !  There,  night 
after  night,  in  the  long  winter  even- 
ings, the  motherless,  lonely  youth, 
had  been  made  welcome  by  his  kind 
old  master ;  and  the  little  Hilda  had 
joyfully  welcomed  a  playfellow  who 
was  so  much  gentler  than  her  ovm 
wild  brothers.  There,  as  years  went 
on,  the  young  man  had  listened  to 
the  evening  instructions  of  the  pro- 
fessor, while  Hilda,  now  growing 
womanly  and  reserved,  but  kind 
and  sisterly  still,  sat  by.  Leuthold 
glanced  loviugly  towards  the  comer 
where  she  used  to  work,  the  lamp 
shining  on  her  smooth  brown  hair, 
and  her  quick-moving  fingers.  Oh^ 
how  happy  were  those  days !  Mus- 
ing thus,  the  student  waited  for  the 
entrance  of  his  beloved. 

Hilda  came  at  last.  She  met  him 
cordially,  took  his  hand  in  both  hers 
— the  poor  Leuthold,  how  he  trem- 
bled at  the  touch! — and  told  him 
how  glad  she  was  of  his  triumph 
that  day. 

*'  My  father  is  proud  of  you,  Leu- 
thold; we  are  all  proud  of  you.  You 
must  not  forget  us  when  you  are  a 
great  man  !*  said  Hilda,  with  a  frank 
and  pleasant  smile. 

The  student  looked  at  her  with 
his  whole  soul  in  his  eyes — ^those 
beautiful,  soft  eyes !  He  leaned  over 
her  as  she  sat,  and  became  absorbed 
in  the  bliss  of  her  presence.  They 
talked,  as  they  always  did,  of  things 
that  both  loved,  of  all  that  was 
beautiful  in  the  world  and  in  life; 
she  with  the  open-hearted*  kindli- 
ness of  her  nature,  as  conversing 
with  a  dear  friend ;  and  he,  drinking 
in  love  ineffable  from  her  every 
word  and  look.  The  Shadow  ho- 
yered  over  him,  and  perceived  how 


that  Ihe  magic  of  love  gave  new 
music  to  his  sweet  voice,  and  new 
eloquence  to  his  tongue.  How  it 
lighted  up  his  face,  and  made  his 
homely  features  almost  divine  with 
the  radiance  of  a  commanding  intel- 
lect, and  a  heart  full  of  all  that  is 
pure  and  good  in  man.  The  Spirit 
beheld,  and  gloried  in  itself. 

Hilda  talked  to  Leuthold  with  the 
kindly  earnestness  of  a  heart  whidi 
had  nothing  to  conceal  —  alas  for 
him,  not  even  the  sweet  secret  of 
love!  She  praised  him,  she  spoke 
of  his  coming  career  of  fame,  and, 
more  glorious  still  than  fame,  the 
proud  delight  of  a  life  spent  in  the 
souFs  true  vocation — that  of  addinff 
to  the  wisdom  of  past  ages,  and  m 
lighting  one*s  own  lamp,  be  it  great  or 
small,  that  future  generations  may 
grow  wiser  and  better  through  its 
guiding  radiance. 

'You  are  gentle  as  well  as  wise, 
Leuthold,*  said  the  maiden.  'Yon 
will  go  through  life  happy  and  be- 
loved.   All  is  well  with  you.* 

Her  voice  had  a  softened  tone, 
almost  sad ;  and  her  whole  manner 
was  subdued — ^it  might  be  that,  while 
speaking  to  Leuthold,  she  thought  of 
one  still  dearer.  The  student  was 
deceived  by  her  kind  words,  the  tre- 
mulousness  of  her  voice,  the  sudden 
changing  of  her  cheek,  her  troubled 
and  anxious  air.  He  believed — oh, 
the  madness  of  the  dream! — that  there 
was  yet  hope  for  him,  that  in  time 
he  might  be  loved  even  as  he  loved. 

He  mentioned  Herman;  but  she 
who  in  happiness  would  have  blushed 
and  trembled  at  the  chance  hearing 
of  the  beloved  name,  now  in  her 
sorrow  could  listen  to  it  unmoved. 
Ko  outward  sign  of  love  for  his  rival 
came  to  dim  the  young  man*s  hope. 

'  I  saw  Waldhof  on  my  way  hitner, 
and  thought  he  would  have  been 
with  you  to-night,*  continued  Liea- 
thold. 

*•  He  came,  but  soon  departed,*  said 
Hilda,  calmly ;  and  the  student  dared 
ask  no  more.  Could  it  be  that  Her- 
man Waldhof  had  returned  an  unsuc- 
cessful wooer  ?  And  if  so,  why?  The 
bare  idea  made  the  heart  of  him  who 
loved  so  madly  throb  with  added 
violence.  He  was  too  noble  to  re- 
joice at  the  sorrow  of  his  friend ; 
and  yet  human  nature  is  weak,  and 
Love  is  a  king  who  conquers  all 
other  feelings.    That  Hil<k  should 
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be  free — ^that  he  migbt  dare  to  seek 
her  love !  The  thoij^^ht  overpowered 
him ;  and,  as  the  Shadow  of  his  soid 
read  all  these  conflicting  feelings  in 
the  face  of  the  student,  it  became 
trembled  likewise. 

'What  aUs  thee,  Lenthold?'  said 
Hilda,  kindly,  as  she  lifted  her  calm 
eyes  to  his  agitated  countenance. 
'Thy  hand  is  burning,  too !*  and  the 
toHch  of  her  soft,  cool  finders,  thril- 
led to  his  heart.  '  Dear  mend,*  she 
added,  '  I  must  send  thee  away.  Go 
home  and  sleep— this  day's  happi- 
ness is  too  much  for  thee.* 

'It  is — ^it  is  too  mUch,*  passion- 
ately cried  the  student.  He  dared 
not  trust  himself  with  another  word 


ITo  be  continued.^ 


or  look,  but,  bidding  HildH  adieu, 
he  went  out. 

In  the  cool  night,  beneath  the 
quiet  stars,  the  frenzy  passed  away ; 
a  soft  dreaminess  overpowered  him, 
and  the  spell  was  ended.  Leuthold 
knew  that  his  desire  had  been  ful- 
filled ;  and  clearly  and  distinctly  he 
remembered  all  that  the  Shadow  had 
beheld.  The  knowledge  gave  him 
no  false  pride ;  but  a  delicious  con- 
sciousness of  what  he  was  himself 
and  how  he  was  regarded  by  others, 
crept  into  his  heart,  and  unparted 
to  it    courage,    and   firmness,  and 

Seace.    The  timid,  self-abased  stu- 
ent  now  knew  himself,  and  became 
strong. 


THE  BOTHIE  OF  TOPER-NA-FUOSICH.* 


i  I  in>  when  I  tell  ye  I  saw  a  gla- 
A  zier,'  writes  Thomas  Hood*s 
Irish  footman  from  Mont  Blanc, 
'  ye*ll  be  thinking  I  mane  a  fine  boy 
walking  about  wid  putty  and  glass 
at  his  back,  and  ye*ll  be  miehtily 
mistaken ;  that's  just  what  a  glazier 
isn't  like  at  all.  And  so  I've  de- 
scribed it  to  yees.' 

Even  so  say  we  of  Mr.  Clough's 
Bothie,  When  our  readers  hear  of  an 
Oxford  poem,  written,  too,  by  a  col- 
lege fellow  and  tutor,  they  will 
naturally  expect,  as  usual,  some  pale 
and  sickly  bantling  of  the  Lyra 
Apostolica  school;  all  Mr.  Keble's 
defects  caricatured,  without  any  of 
his  excellences  —  another  deluge  of 
milk-and-water  from  that  perennial 
fount  of  bad  verses,  which,  if  quantity 
would  but  make  up  for  quality, 
would  be  by  this  time  world-ramous, 
—  and  that  is  just  what  The  Bothie 
is  not  like, '  at  all  at  all.' 

Mr.  Clough's  poetic  dibut  would 
have  been  certaimy  an  easier  one  had 
he  followed  in  the  track  of  the 
reigning  Oxford  school.  The  only 
conditions  of  initiation  into  that 
guild  have  been  lately,  that  a  man 
should  be  a  thorough  bigot ;  that  his 
conceptions  should  be  sufBciently 
confused,  and  his  style  likewise ;  and, 
above  all,  that  he  should  be  melan- 
choly.     Werterism,    now   expelled 


from  all  other  pades  of  society,  has 
taken  refuge,  sJas!  in  the  institution 
which  ought  to  be  leading  the  age, 
not  dragged  grumbling  in  its  rear; 
and  thus  has  arisen  a  second  and,  we 
hope,  last  '  Poetry  of  despair,' — on 
strictly  Church  principles.  To  ex- 
tract tears  from  sunshine;  to  hear 
the  wailings  of  remorse  in  the  sons 
of  a  skylark  ;  and  prove  the  eternu 
perdition  of  Dissenters  from  the  down 
on  a  dandelion  —  is,  with  these  gen- 
tlemen, to  see  into  the  deepest  spiri- 
tual symbolism  of  nature.  But  the 
thing  is  past  a  jest. 

As  for  style,  the  prevailing  pro- 
blem with  the  Oxford  poets  has 
seemed  to  be,  how  best  to  hide  the 
farthing  rushlight  of  bigotry  under 
the  bushel  of  mystification ;  how  an 
author,  having  no  definite  meaning, 
or,  if  he  have  one,  being  frightened 
at  it,  may  so  jumble  his  words  as  to 
mean  nothing,  or  anything  except 
what  is  cheerful,  or  manly,  or  ex- 
pressive of  real  futh  that  God  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  world,  or, 
indeed,  has  had  since  Astrsea  and 
the  Stuarts  vanished  together  in 
1688. 

Now,  as  we  said  before,  the  best 
possible  way  of  describing  Mr. 
Clough's  poem,  is  to  say,  that  all 
this  is  just  what  it  is  not. 

But  this  negative  method  of  de- 
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scription,  per  moduni  toUendi,  as  the 
schoolmen  would  have  said,  though 
pleasantly  compendious  for  the 
reader,  is  hardly  &ir  on  the  critic, 
to  whom  it  gives  no  chance  of  dis- 
playing his  sesthetic  acumen  at  the 
autnor*s  expense:  we  shall,  there- 
fore, proceed  to  say  something  about 
what  the  Bothie  is. 

The  poem  sets  forth,  in  playful 
earnestness,  how  a  party  from  Ox- 
ford, with  their  tutor,  went  to  read 
in  the  Highlands  for  the  long 
vacation;  how  Hhey  bathed,  read, 
and  roamed,  all  in  the  joy  of  their 
life  and  glory  of  shooting-jackets  ;* 
and  how,  there  and  then, '  the  eager, 
impetuous  Hewson,*  poet  and  ultra- 
ultra-Radical,  realised  his  theories  of 
the  nothingness  of  rank,  and  the 
dignity  of  dirty  work,  by  flirting 
with  Highland  lassies — casting  him- 
self, in  a  sudden  revulsion  of  rceling, 
at  the  delicate  feet  of  'Lady  Maria* 
—and  finally  faUing  in  love  with 
*Elspie  Mackaye.'  The  incidents 
and  arguments  which  flow  out  of 


Hewson*s  strange  sayings  and  doings, 
together  with  nis  most  deep  and 
truly  poetical  *  love-story,'  make  up 
the  staple  of  the  poem. 

And  here  we  must  notice,  first  of 
all,  the  author's  vivid  and  versatile 
faculty  for  drawing  individual  cha- 
racter.  Adam,  the  tutor;  Hobbes, 
*  contemplative,  corpulent,  witty ;  * 
Lindsay,  clever,  brilliant,  do-no- 
thing ;  even  the  characters  of  whom 
little  but  the  names  appear — Arthur, 
Hope,  and  Airlie,  Sir  Hector,  the 
old  chieftain,  David  Mackaye,  the 
old  army  farrier,  are  each  and  every 
one  of  them  living,  individual  persons 
— ^you  could  swear  to  them  if  you 
met  them  in  the  street.  Hewson 
the  Poet  is  more  a  type  of  a  class 
than  an  individual  —  so  far  right. 
But  the  women  are  as  vividly 
sketched  as  the  men.  'Katie/  the 
open-hearted  child  of  nature,  who 
'  thinks  no  shame  to  commence  a 
fresh  innocent  flirtation  with  every 
fresh  acquaintance,  and,  like  a  but- 
terfly, 


....  Takes  pleasure  in  all,  as  ui  beautiful  weather, 
Sorry  to  lose  it,  but  just  as  we  would  be  to  lose  fine  weather. 
And  she  is  strong  to  return  to  herself,  and  to  feel  undeserted, 
For  she  always  keeps  burning  a  cheerful  fire  inside  her, — 


might  pass  for  a  type  of  the  Celtic 
girl,  such  as  you  will  meet  with  in 
every  village  in  Wales  and  Lreland, 
as  well  as  the  Highlands.  And  as  a 
contrast,  Elspie  Mackaye,  really  a 
noble  ideal  of  the  true  Scotchwoman, 
with  all  her  rich  Norse  character, 
her  wild  Dantesque  imagination,  her 
shrewd,  'canny  insight,  her  deep 
and  strong  affections,  yet  all  crushed 


into  order  by  that  calm  self-restraint 
which  indicates,  not  coldness,  but 
intense  and  victorious  energy — we 
must  say,  that  we  know  no  recent 
fiction  of  a  female  character  so  genial, 
so  original,  and  yet  so  natural.  But 
let  Elspie  speak  for  herself,  in  a 
scene  of  exquisite  pathos  and  purity, 
p.  42  :— 


'  When,  you  remember,  you  took  my  band  last  erening,  talking, 

I  was  all  over  a  tremble  :  and  as  you  pressed  the  fingers 

After,  and  afterwards  kissed  it,  I  could  not  speak.    And  then,  too, 

As  we  went  home  you  kissed  me  for  saying  your  name.     It  was  drieadful. 

I  have  been  kissed  before/  she  added,  blusMng  slightly. 

*  I  have  been  kissed  more  than  once  by  Donald  my  cousin,  and  others ; 
It  is  the  way  of  the  lads,  and  I  make  up  my  mind  not  to  mind  it ; 
But,  Mr.  Philip,  last  night,  and  from  you,  it  was  different  quite,  sir. 
When  I  think  all  that  over,  I  am  shocked  and  terrified  at  it. 

Yes,  it  is  dreadful  to  me.' 

She  paused,  but  quickly  continued, 
Smilix^  almost  fiercely,  continued,  looking  upward, — 

*  You  are  too  strong,  you  see,  Mr.  Philip !     You  are  like  the  sea  there, 
Which  will  come,  through  the  straights,  and  all  between  the  mountains, 
Pordng  its  great  strong  tide  into  every  nook  and  inlet, 

Getting  far  in,  up  the  quiet  stream  of  sweet  inland  water. 

Sucking  it  up,  and  stopping  it,  turning  it,  driving  it  backward, 

Quite  preventing  its  own  sweet  running.     And  then  soon  after, 

Back  it  goes  off,  leaving  weeds  on  the  shore,  and  wrack  and  undeanness ; 

And  the  poor  bum  in  the  glen  tries  again  its  peaceful  running, 

But  it  is  brackish  and  tainted,  and  all  its  banks  disordered. 
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That  was  what  I  dreamt  all  last  night.     I  was  the  burnie, 
TVying  to  get  along  through  the  tyrannous  brine,  and  could  not ; 
I  was  confined  and  squeezed  in  the  coils  of  the  great  salt  tide,  that 
Would  mix-in  itself  with  me,  and  change  me ;  I  felt  myself  changing ; 
And  I  struggled  and  screamed,  I  belieye,  in  my  dreams.     It  was  dreadful. 
Yon  are  too  strong,  Mr.  Philip !     I  am  but  a  poor  slender  bumie, 
Used  to  the  glens  and  the  rocks,  the  rowan  and  birch  of  the  woodies. 
Quite  unused  to  the  great  salt  sea ;  quite  afraid  and  unwilling.' 


Mr.  Clough  has  all  the  advantage 
of  a  novel  subject,  and  one,  too, 
which  abounds  in  fantastic  scenery 
and  combinations,  as  it  were,  ready- 
made  to  his  hands.  On  such  ground 
he  need  only  be  truthful  to  be  inter- 
esting. The  strange  jumble  of 
society  which  the  Highlands  would 
present  in  the  summer  to  such  a 
party — ^marquises  and  ^Uies,  shoot- 
ers and  tourists — the  luxuries  and 
fopperies  of  modem  London  amid 
the  wildest  scenery  and  a  primitive 
people — Aristotle  over  Scotch  whis- 
ky— embroidered  satin  waistcoats 
dancing  with  bare-legged  hizzies  — 
Chartist  poets  pledging  kilted  clans- 
men— ^Mr.  Clough  was  quite  right  in 
determining  to  treat  so  odd  a  subject 
in  a  correspondingly  odd  manner. 
Such  a  Cockney 'Savage  W^purgis- 
dance  does  exist.  It  may  be  seen, 
we  are  informed,  every  summer  in 
the  ancient  haunts  of  liob  Roy  and 
'the  Children  of  the  Mist.*  It  is  a 
I  great  fact  of  the  age;*  and  in  our 
judgment,  a  very  significant,  and  not 
nnpleasing  one,  and,  because  it  exists, 
Mr.  Clough  was  quite  right  in  telling 
08  all  about  it ;  and  quite  right,  also, 
in  telling  his  story  in  his  own  way,  and 
in  DO  one  else's.  W  hat  possible  model 
could  he  have  followed?  An  Ox- 
ford colony  in  Cockneyised  High- 
lands !  Conceive  writing  a  pastoral 
thereon,  after  the  manner  of  Theo- 
critus, or  Bion,  or  Virgil,  or  any 
body  else!  Would  Catullus*s  Atya 
have  done  ?  or  Apuleius  ?  or  Aristo- 
phanes with  modifications?  or  the 
Pastor  Fidof  or  Sidney's  Arcadia^ 
perhaps?  or  Comusf  or  Tristram 
Shandy  f  or  Don  Quixote  f  or  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield?  or  Gray's 
-^fegy  f  or  Mr.  Wordsworth's  Ridh  ? 
or  Mr.  Tennyson's  Gardener^s 
Daughter?  or  Goethe's  Hermann 
(tnd  Dorothea?  or,  perhaps,  Mr. 
Gresley's  Bernard  Leslie  f 

All  which  classic  models  consi- 
dered, we  confess  our  opinion  that 


Mr.  ClouRh  could  not  have  well 
embodied  his  conceptions  in  a  form 
more  thoroughly  natural  to  them. 
He  found  the  sublime  and  the 
ridiculous  hand-in-hand,  as  they 
usually  are,  not  only  in  Cockneyised 
Highlands,  but  every  where  else,  we 
suspect,  on  this  earth;  and,  like 
greater  men  than  himself,  he  has  not 
been  ashamed  to  draw  them  in  the 
same  picture.  He  has  dared  to  set 
down  honestly  just  what  he  saw, 
never  caring  whether  it  happens  to 
be  the  fashion  just  now  to  talk  of 
such  things,  or  to  skip  them,  and 
then  fancy  they  don't  exist :  and  he 
has  been  rewarded.  There  runs  all 
through  the  poem  a  general  honesty, 
a  reverence  lor  facts  and  nature — a 
belief,  that  if  things  are  here,  they 
are  here  by  God's  will  or  the  devil's, 
to  be  faced  manfully,  and  not  to 
be  blinked  cowardly ;  in  short,  a 
true  faith  in  God — which  makes  Mr. 
Clough's  poem,  light  as  may  seem 
the  subject  and  the  style,  and  coming 
just  now,  as  it  does,  from  noble  old 
Oxford,  anything  but  unimportant, 
because  they  indicate  a  more  genial 
and  manly,  and  therefore  a  more 
poetic  and  more  godly  spirit,  than 
any  verses  which  have  come  out  of 
Oxford  for  a  lon^  time  past. 

How  shamefully  we  have  wan- 
dered! and  we  had  just  conceived 
the  most  gracefuUv  turned  period, 
now,  alas!  resolved  into  its  mother 
element,  to  set  forth  how  the  bizarrerie 
of  the  subject  was  so  charmingly  ex- 
pressed in  the  bizarrerie  of  the  style ; 
now  a  playful,  mock-heroic  key  gave 
scope  for  all  sorts  of  variations  into 
the  bucolic,  sentimental,  l»Poad-farce, 
pathetic,  Hebrew  -  prophetic,  what 
not.  Seriously,  it  is  most  refreshing, 
in  turning  over  page  after  page  at 
random,  to  tumble,  in  these  man- 
nerist days,  on  such  a  variety  as 
this.  First,  by  way  of  a  pastoral, 
or  rather  '  faunal,'  sketch,  p.  33  : — 


What  if  autumnal  shower  came  frequent  and  chill  from  the  westward, 
What  if  on  browner  sward  with  yellow  leaves  besprinkled, 
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Gemming  the  cnspy  bladci  the  delicate  gossamer  gemming, 

Frequent  and  thick  lay  at  morning  the  chilly  bead  of  hoar  frost. 
♦  *  *  * 

Duly  there  they  bathed,  and  daily,  the  twain  or  the  trio, 

There  where  of  mornings  was  custom,  where  over  a  ledge  of  granite 

Into  a  granite  basin  descended  the  amber  torrent ; 

Beautiful,  very,  to  gaze  in  ere  plunging ;  beautiftil,  also. 

Perfect  as  pictures,  as  vision  entrancing  that  comes  to  the  sightless. 

Through  the  great  granite  jambs  the  stream,  and  glen,  and  mountain, 

Purple  with  heather  the  mountain,  the  level  stream  in  the  foreground ; 

Beautiful,  seen  by  snatches  in  intervals  of  dressing, 

Mom  after  mom,  unsought  for,  recurring ;  themselves  too  seeming 

Not  as  spectators,  accepted  into  it,  immingled,  as  truly 

Part  of  it  as  are  the  kine  in  the  field  lying  there  by  the  birches. 

So  they  bathed,  they  read,  they  roamed  in  glen  and  forest ; 

Par  amid  blackest  pines  to  the  waterfall  they  shadow, 

Par  up  the  long,  long  glen  to  the  loch,  and  the  loch  beyond  it, 

Deep  under  huge  red  cliffs,  a  secret :  and  oft  by  starlight. 

Or  the  Aurora,  perchance,  racing  home  for  the  eight  o'clock  mutton. 

So  they  bathed,  and  read,  and  roamed  in  heathery  Highland ; 

lliere  in  the  joy  of  their  life,  and  glory  of  shooting.jackets, 

Bathed,  and  read,  and  roamed,  and  looked  no  more  for  Philip. 

And  then,  by  way  of  a  contrast,  p.  51 : — 

Yes,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  cry,  in  spite  of  my  Elspie, 

Oh,  that  the  armies  were  arrayed,  oh,  joy  of  the  onset, 

Sound,  thou  trumpet  of  God,  come  forth,  Great  Cause,  to  array  us  ! 

King  and  leader  appear.  Thy  soldiers  sorrowing  seek  Thee. 

Wovdd  that  the  armies,  indeed,  were  arrayed.     Oh,  where  is  the  battle. 

Ndther  battle  I  see,  nor  arraying,  nor  King  in  Isi'ael, 

Only  infinite  jumble  and  mess  and  dislocation. 

Backed  by  a  solemn  appeal,  '  For  God's  sake  do  not  stir,  there  \ ' 

Or   again,    this  scrap  from   the  mouth  of  the  gentle  and  philosophic 
tutor,  p.  31 : — 

Women  al'e  weak  as  you  say,  and  love  of  all  things  to  be  passive ; 
Passive,  patient,  receptive,  yea  even  of  wrong  and  misdoing. 
Even  to  force  and  misdoing  with  joy  and  victorious  feeling, 
Passive,  patient,  receptive  ;  for  that  is  the  strength  of  their  being, 
Like  to  the  earth  takmg  all  things,  and  all  to  good  converting. 

We  might  go  on  for  ever  quoting  prospect    of   three  weeks*    idleness 

iresh,  sparkling  contrasts  in  matter  and  deer-stalking  with  his  uncle  at 

and  style.    We  will  finish,  however,  Balloch,  p.  17 : — 
with    Mr.  Hope's   ecstasies    at  the 

Fare  ye  well,  meantime,  forgotten,  unnamed,  undreamt  of. 
History,  Science,  and  Poets !  lo,  deep  in  dustiest  cupboard, 
Thookydid,  Oloros'  son,  Halimoosian,  here  lieth  buried ! 
Slumber  in  Liddell-and-Scott,*  O  musical  cWff  of  Old  Athens, 
Dishes,  and  fishes,  bird,  beast,  and  sesquipedalian  blackguard ! 
Sleqp,  weary  ghosts,  be  at  peace,  and  abide  in  your  lexicon-limbo  ! 
Sleep,  as  in  lava  for  ages  your  Herculanean  kindred  ! 
Sleep,  and  for  aught  that  I  care,  ^  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking ;' 
jEschylus,  Sophocles,  Homer,  Herodotus,  Pindar  and  Plato  : 
Three  weeks  hence  be  it  time  to  exhume  our  di*eary  classics. 


What  a  quatrain  of  melodious 
hexameters  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
quotation  !  O  si  sic  omnia ! —  the 
worshippers  of  Hermann  and  Doro^ . 
thea,  and  pure  classic  form,  will  cry ; 
and  not  without  a  show  of  reason,  for 
indeed  Mr.  Clough  has  fully  justi- 
fied the  warning  which  is  given  to 
readers  in  his  introductory  note,  to 
*  expect  every  kind  of  irregularity  in 


these  modern  hexameters;*  'spon- 
daic lines,'  he  says,  '  are  almost  the 
rule  ;*  and,  as  we  humbly  think,  a  very 
good  rule.  But  a  large  proportion  of 
his  hexameters  are,  to  use  the  very 
mildest  word,  abnormal.  The  scan- 
dalised scansionist  stumbles  on  occa- 
sional trochees  in  every  foot  in  a 
verse,  to  stop  at  last,  horror  of  hor- 
rors! at  a  line  which  will  not  scan 


*  A  fashionable  Oxford  lexicon. 
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at  all, — forward,  backward,  or  side- 
ways. We  will  not  quote  an  in- 
stance, we  will  spare  the  nerves  of 
dassiod  readers :  their  existence  we 
must  mention,  if  only  to  fulfil  the 
leviewers'  eleventh  commandment— 
*Thou  shalt  find  every  possible  fault 
with  thy  neighbour,  and  more  too  ;^ 
and  to  prove,  as  bound,  our  own 
^thetic  talents.  How  shocking,  if 
leaders  should  suspect  from  a  cntic*s 
silence  that  he  did  not  know  a  mis- 
take* when  he  saw  it ! 

Mr.  Clough  may  demand,  not  beg, 
pardon  for  these  slips,  sown  rarely. 


as  they  are,  up  and  down  among 
some  of  the  most  perfect  hexameters, 
in  our  humble  opinion,  which  we 
have  yet  seen  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. When  the  author  nas  given 
himself  fair  play,  he  has  shewn  a 
complete  mastery  over  the  metre, 
and  a  faculty  as  yet,  we  fancy,  all 
but  unique,  not  of  Greecising  or  Ger- 
manising his  English,  as  most  hex- 
ameter-writers have  to  do,  but  of 
Anglicising  the  metre,  of  harmon- 
ising not  English  to  it,  but  it  to 
English.  For  instance,  in  almost  the 
first  lines  that  come  to  hand,  p.  25  : — 


But,  O  Muse,  that  encompassest  earth  like  the  ambient  ether, 
Swifter  than  steamer,  or  railway,  or  magical  missive  electric, 
Belting,  like  Ariel,  the  sphere  with  the  star-hke  trail  of  thy  travel, 
Thou,  with  thy  Poet,  to  mortals  mere  post-office  second-hand  knowledge 
Leaving,  wilt  seek  in  the  moorland  of  Rannoch  the  wandering  hero. 


Yet,  after  all,  we  do  not  think 
that  Mr.  Clough  has  been  quite  fair 
to  himself  in  this  respect.  A  high 
artistic  finish  is  important  for  more 
reasons  than  for  the  mere  pleasure 
which  it  gives  to  readers.  There  is 
something  sacramental  in  perfect 
metre  and  rhythm.  They  are  out- 
ward and  visible  signs  (most  seri- 
ously we  speak  as  we  say  it)  of  an 
inward  and  spiritual  grace,  namely, 
of  the  self-possessed  and  victorious 
temper  of  one  who  has  so  far  sub- 
dued nature  as  to  be  able  to  hear 
that  universal  sphere-music  of  hers, 
speaking  of  which,  Mr.  Carlyle  says 
somewhere,  *  that  all  deepest  thoughts 
instinctively  vent  themselves  in  song.* 
And  an  author  is,  therefore,  unfair 
to  himself,  who  leaves  any  lines 
which  may  give  a  perverse  and  evil- 
speaking  generation  a  handle  for 
imputing  to  him,  not  want  of  skill, 
wmch  in  this  case  they  cannot,  but 
confusion  of  thought  or  haste  of  exe- 
cution. 

Thus  much  in  our  reviewer's  right 
of  taking  our  betters  to  task ;  to  all 
which,  if  Mr.  Clough  should  an- 
swer, that  he  does  not  care ;  that  he 
left  the  said  lines  as  a  testimony 
that  an  author  has  a  right  to  say  his 
own  say  in  his  own  way ;  that  metre 
was  made  for  thoughts,  not  thoughts 
for  metre ;  that  he  has  as  much  right 
to  put  in  spondees  where  he  likes,  as 
Aristophanes  had;  that  trochees  fit 
a  great  deal  better  into  English  hex- 
ameters than  anapaests  ever  did  into 
Greek  iambics;  that  his  verses  are 
not  properly  hexameters  at  all,  but 


afire-new  discovery  of  his  own  ge^ 
nius,  to  be  christened  henceforth, 
Bothicdes;  that  as  somebody,  some 
time  or  other,  must  have  invented 
each  new  metre,  he  has  as  good  a 
right  as  his  neighbours'  to  make 
one,  provided  his  manufacture  be 
worthy;  if  he  shall  gently  protest 
against  the  popular  belief  that  the 
devil  is,  and  has  been,  the  only  in- 
ventor since  the  beginning  (when 
every  thing  made  itself)  ;  if  he  shall 
denounce  once  for  all  the  pedantry 
of  metre-mongers,  and  call  them  in 
grimmest  earnest  Scribes  and  Pha- 
risees, letting  the  spirit  of  verse 
starve  while  they  haggle  for  the  let- 
ter ;  if  he  shall  assert  boldly  his  be- 
lief that  old  Homer  wrote  by  ear, 
and  not  by  Gradus^  and  cared  no 
more  for  *  longs  and  shorts*  than 
Shakspeare  and  Burns  did ;  and  that, 
while  Hermann  was  wasting  his  wits 
over  his  great  unreadable  De  Metris^ 
the  ghost  of  Aristophanes  stood  be- 
hind his  chair  watching  the  bewild- 
ered German's  Bacchics  and  Bra^ 
chycataleciics,  and  Graidiocolosyrticsy 
too,  with  thumb  on  nose,  and 
grindings  of  Elysian  coffee-mills; — 
to  all  this  we  can  only  answer, — that 
we  most  thoroughly  agree  with  him. 
The  author  entitles  his  poem,  A 
Pastoral ;  a  classic  title,  from  which 
we  expect  a  classic  poem,  and,  as  we 
think,  have  one,  in  the  spirit  rather 
than  in  the  letter.  He  has  wisely 
tried  to  write,  not  as  old  Greeks 
wrote,  but  as  they  would  have  writ- 
ten now  in  his  place ;  and  there  is  a 
truly  Greek,  and,  what  is  better,  a 
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truly  English  tone,  all  through  the 
poem ;  a  healthy,  simple  admiration 
of  what  is  simple  and  beautiful  wher- 
ever he  finds  it.  He  rejoices,  like 
Homer  or  Theocritus  himself,  in  eat- 
ings and  drinkings,  in  sunshine,  in 
bathing  and  dancing,  in  kissings  and 
innocent  flirtations,  and  in  a  good 
racy  joke,  too,  now  and  then, — some 
of  which  last,  as  we  hear,  have  roused 
much  pious  horror  at  Oxford,  a 
place  where  prudery  is  tolerably 
rampant,  as  it  generally  is  wherever 
a  good  many  young  men  get  to- 

f ether.  It  is  remarkable,  by  the 
ye,  and  we  have  verified  it,  too,  in 
the  matter  of  this  very  poem,  how 
the  first  person  to  discover  any  sup- 
posed impropriety  in  a  book  is  sure 
to  be  an  unmarried  man,  and  the 
verj'^  last  a  married  woman ;  whether 
from  the  superior  pure-mindedness 
of  the  former  class,  the  public  may 
judge.  It  is  a  pity  that  men  will 
not  remember  that  the  vulture's 
powers  of  §cent,  which  could  wind  a 
dead  sparrow  among  all  the  rose- 
gardens  of  Damascus,  are  not  indi- 
cative of  cleanliness  in  that  most 
useful  bird.  Would,  that  they  bore 
in  mind  the  too-often-forgotten  dic- 
tum of  Dean  Swift,  who  had  had 
experience  enough,  certainly,  in  that 
time,  *that  the  nicest  man  has  the 
nastiest  thoughts,'  and,  moreover, 
that  Honi  soit  qui  nial  y  pense  is 
the  motto  not  only  of  English  chi- 
valry, but,  we  had  almost  said,  of 
Protestantism  itself;  and  that  those 
who  wish  just  now  to  be  true  Eng- 
lishmen, would  do  well  to  abide  by 
it. 
But  to  return.    The  ppem  evinces 


also  a  truly  Greek  spirit  in  its  sense 
of  the  dignity  of  the  every-day  re- 
lations, and  the  humblest  employ- 
ments of  life,  a  truth  which  is  cle- 
verly separated  from  the  absurdities 
which  are  often  jumbled  with  it,  by 
occasional  sly  caricatures  of  the 
school  which  consecrates  potator 
forks  and  wash-tubs,  and  which,  in. 
its  disgust  of  the  evils  of  luxury, 
conceives  itself  bound  to  fall  in  love 
with  the  merely  accidental  vulgar- 
ities of  poverty.  The  question  or 
what  is,  or  is  not,  truly  dignified^ 
runs  through  the  whole  poem/ and 
helps  to  raise  it  gradually  above 
mere  Greek  animalism  into  the  re- 
gion of  the  Christian  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, into  disquisitions  on  rank  and 
marriage,  man  and  Providence,  oftea 
of  great  vigour,  depth,  and  pathos. 
The  author  indulges,  too,  in  those 
frequent  repetitions  of  the  same  line» 
or  part  of  a  line,  which  are  so  com- 
mon in  the  Greek  poets,  both  epic 
and  pastoral ;  and,  we  think,  with  a 
very  pleasing  effect.  These  repeti- 
tions act  like  the  burden  of  a  song^, 
or  the  recurrence  of  the  original  air 
in  music,  after  wandering  variations. 
They  make  one  feel,  as  in  the  old 
Greek  poets,  that  the  author  is  in 
earnest,  and  enjoys  his  conception, 
and  likes  to  take  it  up,  and  look  at 
it,  and  play  with  it  again  and  again, 
lingering  over  it  almost  reverently, 
as  if  conscious  that  there  was  some- 
thing more  in  it  than  he  could  bring 
out  in  words — an  Infinite  hidden  un- 
der the  most  trivial  Finite,  which 
must  be  felt  for  again  and  again  e):e 
it  reveal  itself.  As  an  instance,  p. 
36:— 


Bright  October  wa$  come,  the  misty-bright  October, 
Bright  October  was  come  to  bum,  and  glen  and  cottage ; 
But  the  cottage  was  empty,  the  matutine  deserted. 

Who  are  these  that  walk  by  the  shore  of  the  salt  sea  water  ? 
Here  in  the  dusky  eve,  on  the  road  by  the  salt  sea  water  ? 

Who  are  these  ?  and  where  ?  it  is  no  sweet  seclusion  ; 
Blank  hill-sides  slope  down  to  a  salt  sea  loch  at  their  bases, 
Scored  by  runnels,  that  fringe  ere  they  end,  with  rowan  and  alder; 
Cottages  here  and  there  out-standing  bare  on  the  mountain, 
Feat-roofed,  windowless,  white ;  the  road  underneath  by  the  water. 

There  on  the  blank  hill-side,  looking  down  through  the  loch  to  the  ocean. 
There  with  a  runnel  beside,  and  pine-trees  twain  before  it, 
There  with  the  road  underneath,  and  in  sight  of  coaches  and  steamers. 
Dwelling  of  David  Mackaye  and  his  daughters  Elspie  and  Bella, 
Sends  up  a  column  of  smoke  the  Bothie  of  Toper-na-Fuosich. 

This  allusion  to  autumn,  as  an-  of  the  poem,  and  each  time  with 
other  instance  of  our  meaning,  is  se-  some  fresh  delicate  addition  to  the 
veral  times  repeated  towards  the  end      charming  miniature  painting : — 

The  soft,  misty  mornings,  and  long  dusky  eves. 
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And  then  how 


The  brackens  are  changed,  and  heather  blooms  are  faded, 
And  amid  msset  of  heather  and  fern,  green  trees  are  bonnie ; 


making  us  recollect  the  stealing 
on  of  the  swift,  long,  northern  win- 
ter, and  the  breaking  up  of  the  party, 
with  a  sobered,  and  almost  a  sad- 
dened feeling,  which  harmonises,  too, 
very  artistio&lly  with  a  more  serious 
tone,  both  of  thought  and  of  verse, 
whidi  takes  gradually,  towards  the 
end  of  the  poem,  the  place  of  the 
genial  frolic  of  its  commencement. 

The  exclusively  Oxonian  allusions 
and  phrases  may  be  objected  to,  and 
certainly  a  dossary  of  a  dozen  words 
or  so  would  have  been  a  convenient 
appendage.  But  we  think  the  author 
perfectly  right  in  haying  introduced 
ni^xford  slang.  The  thine  existed 
—it  was  an  int^ral  part  of  nis  sub- 
ject. Oxford  men  have  peculiar 
phrases,  peculiar  modes  of  life  and 
thought — he  had  no  right  to  omit 
ihem.  For  ourselves,  we  cannot 
t^pathise  in  the  modern  cosmopo- 
htan  spirit,  which  cries  down  all  local 
customs,  phrases,  and  costume ;  and 
wants  to  substitute  a  dead  level  uni- 
formity for  that  true  unity  which  is 
only  to  be  found  in  variety ;  which 
prefers,  as  Archdeacon  Hare  well 
mstances,  the  dead  blank  re^larity 
of  a  modem  street,  to  the  nch  and 
harmonious  variety  of  a  pile  of  old 
Gothic  buildings;  which  would  ci- 
vilise Highlanders  by  making  them 
abjure  kilts  and  take  to  paletots,  and 
is  merciless  to  all  peculiarities — ex- 
cept its  own. 

We  recommend  this  whole  story, 
as  a  fair  and  characteristic  specimen 
of  Oxford  life,  to  those  whose  whole 
notions  of  the  universities  are  drawn 
from  the  shallow  Cockney  cavillers 
of  the  day.  We  are  no  more  con- 
tented than  they  are  with  the  present 
state  of  the  Universities.  No  more, 
for  that  matter,  are  the  rising  vene- 
ration of  the  University  men  them- 
selves, both  masters  and  bachelors; 
they  are  as  clamorous  for  reform  as 
the  mob  can  be,  with,  as  we  think, 
lather  better  notions  of  what  reform 
ought  to  be.  But  though  Oxford  is 
not  our  Alma  Mater,  we  must  in  her 
defence  assert,  once  and  for  all,  that 
the  young  men  there,  and  in  Cam- 
bridge, too,  taken  en  masse,  will  be 
found  £ir  superior  in  intellect,  ear- 
nestness, and  morality, — not  to  men- 


tion that  most  noble  and  necessary 
part  of  manhood,  much  sneered  at 
m  these  Cockney  days,  physical 
jduck^ — to  any  other  class  of  young 
men  in  England.  Compare  them  with 
the  army,  with  the  navy,  the  medical 
students.  Compare  them  with  the 
general  run  of  shopkeepers'  sons  in 
town  or  country;  compare  them  with 
the  lising  generation  of  young  men  in 
London,  wnth  their  prurience,  their 
effeminacy,  their  quill-driving  com- 
mercialism, joining  (we  speak  from 
experience^  too  often  the  morale  of  an 
old  rake  with  the  physique  of  a  puling 
girl.  Again  we  may  recommend  our 
readers  to  look  at  this  picture  i)f 
what  an  Oxford  tutor,  and  an  Oxford 
reading  part^,  in  most  cases,  are. 
And  even  if  it  should  prove  a  little 
too  favourably  drawn  to  hold  good 
in  every  case,  it  may  serve  as  a  fair 
set-off  against  the  exaggerations  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  question. 

Let  them  remember  that  it  is  the 
evil,  and  not  the  good,  of  every  in- 
stitution and  class  which  becomes 
notorious;  that  while  they  do  hear 
of  the  hook-worms  who  ruin  their 
intellects  by  pedantry  and  their 
health  by  morbid  ambition,  of  the 
profligates  who  destroy  themselves 
and  their  families  too  often  by  reck- 
less extravagance,  that  these  things 
are  the  exception  and  not  the  rule — 
that  if  they  were  not  the  exception, 
the  Universities  could  not  hold  to- 
gether for  twelve  months,  —  that 
their  own  members  would  pull  the 
colleges  about  each  others'  ears.  No 
doubt  there  are  abuses  and  absurdi- 
ties: none  feel  them  so  sorely  as 
University  men  themselves.  When 
an  honest  and  earnest  satirist,  like 
Mr.  Thackeray,  will  attack  them, 
gownsmen  will  be  the  first  to  cry 
*hear,'  to  thank  him  for  laughing 
at  them,  for  shewing  them  where  to 
laugh  at  themselves;  whUe  as  for 
the  crowd  of  whipper-snappers,  who 
seem  to  fancy  just  now  that  the 
Universities  are  fair  game  for  every 
ignorant  and  inexperienced  quill- 
driver  who  gets  his  living  by  re- 
echoing, cuckoo-like,  the  vulgar  out- 
cry whether  right  or  wrong,  and 
who  bear  as  much  likeness  to  Mr. 
Thackeray  and  Punch  as  a  torn-tit 
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does  to  a  trained  falcon,  University 
men  simply  despise  them,  and  will, 
when  their  turn  comes  to  lead  the 
age  (a  period  which  we  fancy  is  not 
very  far  off),  shew  what  their  much- 
despised  'musty  Latin  and  Greek' 
has  taught  them,  and  prove,  as  we 
hope,  that  they  too  appreciate  '  the 
cause  of  the  people,*  and  '  the  spirit 
of  the  age  ;*  and  with  the  intention, 
not  of  getting  their  hread,  like  some, 
by  ignorant  declamation  about  them, 
but  rather  of  serving  God  and  man 
by  patiently  realising  them. 

*•  But  what,  after  lul,  is  the  purpose 
of  Mr.  Clough's  poem  ?' 

TMs,  at  least,  is  its  purpose, — *  To 
make  people  do  their  duty  in  that  ^ate 
of  life  to  which  Qod  has  called  themJ 
Whether  the  author  attaches  exactly 
the  same  meaning  to  those  words  as 


his  readers  do  remains  to  be  proved. 
Further,  we  shall  say  nothing,  for 
the  author  has  said  nothing ;  and  he, 
doubtless,  knows  a  great  deal  better 
than  we  what  effect  he  intends, 
and  we  have  no  wish,  or  right  either, 
to  interfere  with  him.  He  seems  to 
think,  as  indeed  we  do,  that  it  is  fi&r 
better  to  give  facts  and  opinions  on 
different  sides,  and  let  tne  reader 
draw  his  own  conclusion  from  them, 
than  to  tack  a  written  moral  to  the 
last  page  of  his  poem,  as  you  sew  a 
direction-card  on  a  little  Doy*s  back 
when  you  send  him  off  to  schooL 
Let  the  reader  try  to  crack  the  nut 
himself;  and  not,  as  is  usual  in  these 
lazy  days,  expect  reviewers  to  do  it 
for  him.  It  will  be  wholesome  exer- 
cise ;  and  we  will  warrant  the  kernel 
worth  the  trouble. 


THOUGHTS  IN  RHYME. 


BT   THB    LATE    JOHN    STERLING. 


LoN BLT  Fiffrim  I  though  a  sphere 
Where  &ou  only  art  alone, 
Still  thou  hast  thyself  to  fear, 
And  canst  hope  for  help  from  none. 

A  happy  lot  must  sure  be  his. 
The  lord,  not  slave  of  things. 

Who  values  life  by  what  it  is, 
And  not  by  what  it  brings. 

Some  praise  the  eyes  they  love  to  see, 
As  rivalling  the  western  star ; 

But  eyes  I  know  well  worth  to  me 
A  thousand  firmaments  afar. 


Bard !  the  film  so  thin  and  bright 
Woven  in  thy  conscious  loom, 

Wanting  truthful  Nature*s  lights 
Is  a  cobweb  in  a  tomb. 


With  my  babe  beside  me  sleeping, 
Quick  my  thrifty  wheel  I  ply ; 

Would  the  thread  I  spin  with  weeping 
Were  his  tearless  destiny. 

Thou  who  long  hast  dug  the  soil. 
Time  has  longer  delved  at  thee ; 

May  the  harvest  of  his  soil 
Surer  than  thy  harvest  be. 

Begffar,  he  by  whose  commands 
Alms  with  scorn  to  thee  are  given. 

Knows  not  that  all  being  stands 
But  to  have  its  dole  from  Heaven. 
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Had  but  the  heart  that  shrills  a  three-years*  boy 
A  Yoice  to  speak,  'twould  say  that  Life  is  Joy : 
Note  thou  the  youth  whose  impulse  nought  can  tame, 
That  Life  is  Action,  tongue  and  limbs  prochdm : 
The  man  whom  well-spent  years  from  dread  release, 
Secure  in  knowledge  tells  thee  Life  is  Peace : 
And  the  ^ey  sage,  who  smiles  beside  the  grave, 
Knows  Life  is  ^,  and  Death  a  dusty  slave. 


If  all  the  forest  leaves  had  speech, 
And  talked  with  one  rhetoric  fit, 

What  wonder  must  arise  in  each 
That  all  would  not  attend  to  it  I 


'  "Within  translucent  halls  above  the  moon. 

Where  ether  spreads  beneath  a  blue  lagoon, 

And  faintly  *mid  a  web  of  doud  and  star 

The  still  earth  gleams  unfathom*d  leagues  afar, 

The  Past  and  Future  dwell,  and  both  are  one, 

An  endless  Present  that  has  ne*er  b^gun. 

The  new'bom  infant  dead  in  Norway's  cold. 

The  Pharaoh  lapt  in  hieroglyphic  ^old^ 

All  fronts  that  shew  the  pure  baptismal  ray, 

And  all  whom  Islam  bids  repent  and  prav, 

And  Traian*8  worshippers  and  Timour's  host, 

In  calm  nght  live  on  uiat  eternal  coast, 

Where  change  has  never  iu:|;ed  its  fluctuant  bark. 

Nor  sunless  noon  has  faded  into  dark. 

For  all  that  each  successive  age  has  seen 

In  this  low  world  is  always  there  serene ; 

And  e*en  the  glow-worm,  crushed  by  Nimrod*s  hoof. 

Lives  like  the  Assyrian  iing  from  pain  aloof. 

There  all  is  perfect  ever,  all  is  clear. 

But  dimmed  how  soon  in  this  our  hemisphere. 

Where  e*en  the  deed  of  yestereve  grows  pale 

In  twib'ght  thought  before  this  morning's  tale,— 

Unless  for  Sons  of  Memory,  who  by  lot 

£njoy  the  bliss  of  all  things  else  forgot ; 

Dwell  in  the  house  above,  and  from  that  hold 

Entrance  mankind  with  wonders  manifold ; 

And  making  that  has  been  once  more  to  be 

Beclothed  in  foliage  bare  Oblivion's  tree.* 

So  spake  a  Grerman  artist  on  the  height 

Of  Caracalla's  Baths,  in  still  delight ; 

Beholding  thence  the  green  Campagna's  waste. 

Its  lonff- drawn  aqueducts  and  tombs  defaced. 

And  aU  the  hills  around  from  where  the  gay, 

High-tow'ring  Tivoli,  looked  in  distance  grey. 

Past  old  Prseneste  and  Frascati's  grove, 

And  far  o'er  all  the  Mount  of  Latin  Jove, 

Till  from  Albano,  sloping  to  the  plain. 

The  land  is  bordered  by  the  glittering  main. 

All  this,  while  he  beheld,  his  uttered  thought 

Seemed  but  the  landskip's  meaning  given  unsought. 

And  he  perused  the  noble  things  he  saw 

As  one  who  read  high  songs  with  joyous  awe. 

I  sat  beside  him  and  I  loved  the  man, 

His  zeal  undoubting,  and  his  life's  pure  plan ; 

But  when  once  more  we  met  his  dust  was  laid 

Not  far  from  Shelley's,  in  the  cypress  shade. 
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EIGHT  hours  on  the  hack  of  a 
camel,  under  the  clear  sky  of 
Eastern  Arabia,  will  generally  he 
found  sufficient  for  the  developement 
of  a  sound,  substantial  appetite.  My 
companion  and  myself,  therefore,  on 
our  arrival  at  Minna,  were  in  a  condi- 
tion to  do  ample  justice  to  the  wor- 
thy sheikh's  hospitality,  which  ex- 
hibited itself  in  the  inviting  form  of 
a  lamb  boiled  whole  and  stuffed  with 
rice  and  spices,  after  the  Persian 
fashion.  When  the  meal  was  con- 
cluded, with  the  invariable  Al  hum' 
doo  UUdh  !  (Praise  be  to  God  I),  we 
reclined  for  a  time  on  our  carpets 
and  cushions,  smoking  our  pipes  in 
unbroken  silence.  At  length,  the 
sheikh,  who  seemed  to  feel  that 
something  was  wanting  for  our  en- 
tertainment, and  perhaps  for  his  own, 
said  suddenly. to  one  of  the  Arabs 
who  surrounded  us  as  attendants  and 
spectators,  *  Where  is  Aboo  Talib? 
Send  for  the  story-teller.  He  will 
divert  our  guests.* 

As  there  is  nothing  in  which  the 
Arabs  so  much  delight  as  in  the  tales 
related  by  their  professional  reciters, 
particularly  when  these  narratives 
have  reference  to  the  famous  deeds 
of  their  forefathers,  I  always  made 
it  my  practice  to  listen  with  atten- 
tion to  their  stories  :  not  that  these 
are  oflen  interesting  to  strangers, 
even  to  such  as  are  better  acquainted 
than  myself  with  the  language ;  but 
the  cheap  compliment  of  appearing 
pleased  affordea  an  evident  gratifi- 
cation to  my  entertainers,  and  helped 
to  establish  a  friendly  feeling  be- 
tween us. 

The  story-teller,  who  presently 
made  his  appearance,  differed  little 
in  externals  from  the  other  Arabs, 
being  a  small,  poorly-dressed  man, 
of  a  rather  ordinary  physioffnomy. 
He  had,  however,  a  clear,  pleasant 
voice,  with  a  bright,  animated  eye, 
and  a  wide  forehead,  which  gave  him 
a  decidedly  intellectual  look.  His 
gestures  were  graceful,  his  elocution 
easy  and  fluent ;  and,  after  speaking 
for  a  little  while,  his  countenance 
lighted  up  with  a  sort  of  poetic  in- 
spiration, which  lent  dignity  to  his 
mean  form  and  homely  features.  As 


the  story  which  he  related  on  this 
occasion  struck  me  as  being  rather 
more  interesting  than  usual,  I  after- 
wards noted  it  down,  and  give  it 
here  in  an  abridged  form,  but  retain- 
ing, as  far  as  possible,  his  style  of 
narration : — 

*I  am  commanded,*  he  said,  ^to 
relate  a  story  in  the  presence  of  the 
great  Sheikh  of  El-Gnafaree,  who  is 
renowned  throughout  the  southern 
lands  for  his  wisdom  and  his  libe- 
rality, and  before  the  noble  ameers 
of  the  great  Inkilish  nation,  whose 
troops,  in  former  days,  conquered 
the  neretic  robbers,  the  Beni  Aboo 
Ali,  and  whose  war-ships  are  sta- 
tioned on  the  coast  to  prevent  the 
Johasmee  and  the  other  tribes  from 
fighting  and  plundering.  Therefore 
it  will  be  fitting  and  pleasing  that  I 
shall  relate  a  tale  of  the  Sheikh 
Moorshid  the  Wise,  the  great-mind- 
father  of  our  excellent  sheikh,  who 
ruled  over  the  Ghafarees  at  a  time 
when  they  had  the  supremacy  of  all 
Oman ;  wnich  time,  if  it  please  Allah, 
will  speedily  return.' 

^  Very  eood !  well  said  !*  exclaimed 
the  sheikh  and  the  other  Arabs, 
flattered  by  the  compliment  paid  to 
their  tribe: 

*  The  Sheikh  Moorshid,*  continued 
the  story-teller,  ^was  the  greatest 
prince  of  the  southern  lands.    His 

g>wer  extended  over  all  Oman,  from 
as  Muscndom  to  Hadramant,  and 
his  riches  were  beyond  calculation. 
He  had  many  thousand  pieces  of  gold 
and  silver,  with  herds  of  camels,  both 
noble  and  common,  and  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats.  Now  all  this  wealth 
he  had  accjuired  by  his  sagacity,  for 
he  was  wise  above  all  other  men, 
even  like  to  Suleyman  Ibn  Daood, who 
subdued  the  Genii ;  or  like  to  Lokman 
king  of  Yemen,  who  built  the  great 
mound  to  restrain  the  waters  oi  the 
plain.  Moreover,  he  was  generous 
in  giving,  as  another  Omar  or  Hatim 
Tai,  ana  whosoever  brought  him  a 
present  received  a  hundred-fold  in 
return.  So  that  the  fiime  and  good 
report  of  Moorshid  the  Wise,  the  son 
of  Salah,  was  spread  abroad  among 
all  the  tribes  of  the  Arabee  and  the 
Mostarab. 
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*In  bis  younger  days,  Moorshid 
liad  been  a  great  warrior,  and  bad 
conquered  many  enemies  and  taken 
mucn  spoil ;  but  yfhen  be  became  of 
mature  age,  bis  mind  was  cbanged, 
and  be  sougbt  ratber  to  make  peace 
than  to  kindle  war.  '  By  peace,*  be 
said,  ^  come  abundance,  and  strengtb, 
and  bappiness ;  but  out  of  war  arise 
misery  to  many  and  weakness  in  tbe 
end  to  all.  Bebold,*  be  said,  ^  if  we 
people  of  tbe  soutb,  wlio  are  all 
Xbuwarigites,  figbt  among  ourselves 
and  destroy  one  anotber,  tben  tbe 
Persians  from  tbe  east,  and  tbe  Be- 
doweens  of  Nejd  from  tbe  nortb, 
and  tbe  tribes  of  Hadramant  from 
the  west,  will  come  upon  us  uur 
awares  wbcn  we  are  at  variance  and 
destroy  us  one  by  one ;  for  tbey  bate 
ns  because  we  aione  bave  preserved 
the  true  faitb.  Therefore  let  us  be 
reconciled,  and  adjust  our  differences 
iike  people  of  judgment,  and  re- 
nounce tbe  ri^bt  of  retaliation,  and 
accept  the  price  of  blood.*  These 
were  tbe  words  of  Moorshid  tbe 
Wise,  and  whether  tbey  were  right  or 
not  is  a  matter  too  high  to  be  judged. 
God  knows  all  things.  But  the 
Arabs  will  never  renounce  tbe  thar 
(blood-revenge) .' 

'No,'  interrupted  the  auditors, 
*  the  Arabs  will  never  renounce  the 

It  is  known  that  this  law  of  retali- 
ation, or  of  *  blood  for  blood,*  is  the 
main  cause  of  tbe  continual  dissen- 
sions and  feuds  which  prevail  among 
the  Arab  tribes.  Many  of  their  more 
sagacious  rulers,  seeing  the  evil  con- 
sequences which  it  produces,  bave 
attempted  to  eradicate  tbe  custom,  but 
without  success.  Among  those  who 
bave  been  the  most  earnest  in  their 
efforts  may  be  mentioned  Mohammed 
All  and  tbe  Imaum  of  Muscat,  both 
x)f  whom  bave  denounced  tbe  severest 
jienalties  upon  all  acts  of  private  re- 
venue committed  within  their  do- 
minions. These  measures,  though 
well  meant,  bave  had  no  other  effect 
than  greatly  to  irritate  their  Arab 
subjects,  who  are  resolute  in  main- 
taining tbe  law  of  their  forefathers. 
As  to  tbe  Bedoweens  of  tbe  interior, 
it  has  been  asserted  with  much  tnitb 
that  tbe  'thar' is  tbe  very  founda- 
tion of  their  social  system,  without 
which  they  would  be  completely  law- 
less. These  observations  will  serve 
.to  account  for  tbe  strong  expression 
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of  feeling  which  tbe  subject  elicited 
from  tbe  story-teller  and  bis  audi- 
tors, all  of  whom  were  partially  uni 
der  tbe  sway  of  tbe  Imaum  of  Muscat. 
The  former  thus  continued  bis  nar- 
rative : — 

'  Now,  when  Moorshid  was  wont 
to  speak  in  this  manner  in  tbe  pre- 
sence of  bis  councillors  and  chief 
men,  tbey  would  reply,  *  Your  words 
are  words  of  wisdom,  O  great  sheikh ; 
but  tell  us,  when  tbe  Beni  Hesbed 
come  against  us  from  Hadramant, 
under  their,  young  chief,  Aloyan  Ibn 
Saad,  to  take  vengeance  for  the  death 
of  bis  grandfather,  what  will  you  do  ? 
Por  he  has  sworn  never  to  accept 
the  price  of  blood.*  Tben  Moorshid 
would  reply,  '  If  Aloyan  Ibn  Saad 
come  against  me  witb  bis  tribe,  I 
will  meet  him  face  to  face,  and  over- 
come him  witb  a  victory  which  shall 
be  a  cause  of  astonishment  to  all  tbe 
tribes  from  Labsa  to  the  Holy  City.* 
So  these  words  were  spread  abroad, 
and  reached  tbe  ears  of  Aloyan  Ibn 
Saad  and  his  people,  whose  anger 
thereupon  burnt  more  fiercely  than 
ever ;  lor  the  grandfather  of  Aloyan 
bad  been  slain  by  the  father  of  Moor- 
shid in  a  great  battle  between  the 
Ghafarees  and  tbe  Beni  Hesbed ; 
and  the  Beni  Hesbed  bad  been 
driven  away  from  their  lands  in 
Oman,  and  bad  fled  to  Hadramant 
to  escape  from  tbe  fury  of  their  ene- 
mies ;  and  since  that  time  they  bad 
increased  greatly  and  become  stronger 
than  at  nrst,  and  their  souls  were 
eager  for  vengeance  on  the  Ghafarees. 

'  Now  it  happened  that  one  day  a 
great  troop  of  armed  men  on  camels 
and  horses  were  crossing  tbe  desert, 
and  came  to  a  well  that  had  been 
dried  up.  And  beside  it  they  found 
a  man  lying  with  bis  face  in  tbe 
sand,  unable  to  speak,  and  bis  camel 
expiring  beside  bim.  So  tbey  took 
biin  up,  and  gave  him  water  to  drink 
and  bread  and  dates  to  eat,  and  set 
bim  on  a  camel;  and  presently  bis 
strengtb  returned  to  bim.  He  was 
a  man  of  swarthy  coniplexion,  and 
wore  an  aba  and  a  kemet,  like  the 
Arabs  of  tbe  west,  and  spoke  in  the 
dialect  of  the  Hedjaz.  When  the 
chief  asked  him  who  be  was  and 
whither  he  was  ^oing,  be  replied, — 

' '  0  great  sheikh,  I  am  called  tbe 
Hajji  Hassan  El-Khateeb,  of  tbe 
tribe  of  Joheinah.  I  came  from 
Muscat   witb    other   merchants   to 
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trade  throughout  Oman  and  Hadra- 
xnant;  and  when  the  caravan  left 
Minna  four  days  ago,  I  was  weak 
from  illness  and  could  not  accom- 
pany it :  hut  two  days  afterwards,  I 
set  out  alone  on  a  swift  camel,  think- 
ing to  overtake  it,  and,  losing  my 
way,  I  wandered  ahout  in  the  desert 
till  the  water  in  iny  goat-skins  was 
exhausted,  and  my  camel  could  go 
no  further;  and,  at  length,  comine 
to  this  well  which  "v^as  dried  up,  1 
said  to  myself,  ^  It  is  the  will  of 
Allah  that  I  shall  perish  here,^  and 
80  I  lay  down  to  die  where  jovl 
fbund  me.  But  tell  me,  O  sheikh, 
what  is  this  great  multitude  of  lion- 
Hke  warriors,  and  what  wretched 
tribe  is  about  to  undergo  destruction 
at  your  hands  P  For,  as  I  judge,  it 
is  not  for  plunder  alone  that  such  a 
host  has  taken  up  the  spear  and  the 
matchlock,  and  girded  on  the  sword.^ 
*At  these  words  the  young  chief 
frowned  and  said, — 

*  ^  Art  thou  an  Arab,  O  Haiji,  and 
dost  not  know  the  Beni  Hesfaed  when 
thou  seest  them  in  their  array  ?* 

*  To  this  the  hajji  replied, — 

'  *  I  have  been  many  years  a  wan- 
derer beyond  the  seas,  trading  with 
the  Franks,  and  am  now  a  stranger 
in  my  own  land.  Tell  me,  0  sheikh, 
to  what  end  is  this  great  armament  ?* 

*■  *'  Thou  hast  been  in  Minna,*  said 
the  chief,  ^  and  hast  seen  the  Sheikh 
Moorshid,  whom  men  have  called 
the  Wise,  but  who  will  be  hereafter 
known  as  the  Braggart.  Art  thou  a 
friend  of  his? ' 

*  *  I  have  eaten  and  drunk  at  the 
table  of  the  Sheikh  Moorshid,*  re- 

Slied  the  hajji.  *  Moreover,  I  was 
1  in  his  house,  and  his  slaves  tended 
me  with  care,  and  it  was  his  camel 
on  which  I  was  riding:  therefore  I 
am  bound  to  the  Sheikh  Moorshid. 
Nevertheless  I  will  not  say  that  I 
am  his  friend.  How  should  a  poor 
wandering  trader  call  himself  the 
friend  of  a  great  sheikh,  and  one 
whom  he  will  perhaps  never  see 
again?  Does  not  the  proverb  say, 
'  If  the  rose  come,  we  eat  and  drink 
near  it ;  if  it  depart,  we  do  not  regret 
it?^' 

"Thou  speakest  after  thy  kind,' 
said  the  chief.  '  Then  know  that  I 
am  Aloyan  Ibn  Saad,  sheikh  of  the 
Beni  Heshed,  and  that  we  are  going 
to  take  revenge  upon  Moorshid 
and  his  people.    There  is  a  blood- 


feud  between  us  for  my  grandsire^ 
whom  his  father  slew  at  the  time 
when  we  fled  before  him  from  Oman 
to  Hadramant.  Moorshid  has  de- 
fled  us  with  many  scornful  words,, 
and  at  length  the  hour  of  requital 
has  come.  To-morrow  thou  wilt  see 
the  vengeance  of  the  Beni  Heshed.* 

*'  *  But  can  there  be  no  adjust- 
ment?* asked  the  merchant.  *  Wilt 
thou  not  take  the  price  of  blood  IT 
he  offer  it  ?  For  we  know  that  such 
an  act  would  be  most  agreeable  to 
Allah,  of  whom  it  is  said  in  the 
Book,  ^He  is  the  most  merciful  of 
those  that  shew  mercy.*  * 

*  But  the  chief  answered  with  a 
scowl, — 

"  It  is  easy  to  see  that  thou  art  a 
stranger  in  this  land,  or  thou  wouldst 
not  ask  if  the  Beni  Heshed  will  take 
ransom  from  £l-Ghafaree.* 

'  *  Be  it  so,  O  sheikh,*  answered 
the  merchant.  ^  What  is  it  to  me  ? 
Thou  dost  right  to  act  as  shall  seem 
best  for  the  honour  and  prosperity 
of  thy  tribe.  Therefore,  no  doubt^ 
thou  wilt  come  upon  the  Sheikb: 
Moorshid  by  surprise.  Else  will 
he  bury  his  treasures  of  gold  and 
silver  in  the  earth,  and  the  spoil  will 
be  lost  to  thee  and  thy  people.' 

* '  I  will  meet  him  face  to  face  as 
he  has  defied  me,*  said  the  chief.  '  It 
is  not  for  spoil  that  I  have  come  out 
against  the  Ghafarees.* 

'  'Nevertheless,'  persisted  the  hajji,. 
*  thou  wilt  do  well  to  send  a  detach- 
ment suddenly  to  Nizzuwah  ;  for 
he  has  there  a  herd  of  camels  at  pas- 
ture, all  of  the  pure  breed,  such  as 
are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in 
Oman.  To  each  camel  there  is  a 
driver,  and  when  it  is  known  that 
thou  hast  come  against  them,  they 
will  flee  with  the  herd  to  the  fortress 
of  Rostak.' 

* '  Truly,  the  camels  would  be 
a  prize,'  replied  the  chief;  '  but  I 
cannot  divide  my  troop,  lest  we  be 
found  too  weak  for  our  enemies.* 

'  'At  least,'  continued  the  merchant, 
*thou  wilt  surround  the  town  of 
Minna  before  the  battle  P  Else  will 
he  send  away  his  two  famous  Nejdee 
mares,  Fodda  and  Janhar,  the  boast 
of  El-Ghafaree.  Pure  white  are 
they  from  the  ear  to  the  fetlock, 
swifter  than  the  wind,  each  with .  its 
pedigree  of  a  thousand  years  sus- 
pended from  its  neck.  But  at  the 
first  alarm  they  will  likewise  be  sent 
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to  Bostak,  whither  thou  cimst  not 
follow  them.* 

^ '  I  have  not  men  enough  to  sur- 
itmnd  the  town,*  answered  the  young 
chief;  *  yet,  verily,  it  will  be  a  cause 
of  grief  and  shame  to  us  if  the  mares 
escape  out  of  our  hands:  for  their 
worth  is  well  known  throughout  all 
ihe  country.' 

*Thcn  tile  Tiajji  said, '  There  yet 
remains  one  prize,  the  greatest  of  all, 
which  thou  wilt  surely  take.  Thou 
knowest  that  the  Sheikh  Moorshid 
has  a  daughter,  Khadeejah,  loveliest 
among  maidens.  I  was  admitted,  as 
a  merchant,  to  the  presence  of  the 
girl ;  and  I  speak  the  truth  when  I 
ny,  that  I  have  nowhere  beheld  such 
boiuty  in  all  the  countries  of  the 
Arabs  or  the  Franks.  Bright-eyed 
is  she  as  the  gazelle,  graceful  as  the 
slender  palm-tree,  her  cheeks  ruddy 
as  the  peony,  her  braided  locks  black 
as  the  wing  of  the  raven.  She  is 
like  Ibla,  tiie  beloved  of  Antar,  of 
whom  the  poet  has  written : — '  She 
moves, — ^thou  wouldst  say  it  was  the 
branch  of  the  tamarisk  that  waves 
its  boughs  to  the  southern  breeze. 
She  starts  away, — thou  wouldst  say 
it  was  the  frightened  fawn,  when  a 
terror  alarms  it  in  the  desert.  She 
approaches, — thou  wouldst  say  her 
laee  was  truly  the  sun,  when  its 
lustre  dazzles  all  beholders.  She 
gazes, — thou  wouldst  say  it  was  the 
taHl  moon  of  night,  when  Orion  en- 
circles it  with  his  stars.  She  smiles, 
^and  the  pearls  of  her  teeth  sparkle, 
in  which  there  is  a  cure  for  the  sick- 
ness of  lovers.  She  kneels  in  adora- 
tion to  Allah,— and  the  greatest  of 
men  are  ready  to  bow  down  to  her 
beauty.'  Truly,  0  sheikh,  such  a 
maiden,  of  the  blood  of  El-Ghafaree, 
would  be  a  wife  for  a  caliph ;  and 
now  thou  mayest  have  her  by  the 
strong  hand,  and  without  the  fear  of 
a  repulse,  or  the  payment  of  a  price.' 

*  *  Hajji,'  answered  the  chief,  *  thou 
hast  lived  among  the  Franks  until 
thy  mind  is  perverted  like  theirs. 
Do  the  sheikhs  of  tho  Joheinah  get 
them  wives  by  violence  ?  It  would 
he  an  enduring  shame  to  a  chief  of 
the  Beni  Hesbed  who  should  carry 
off  a  woman.  Yet,  if  it  please  Allah, 
I  will  see  this  Khadeejah  of  whom 
thou  speakest,  and  of  whose  beauty 
the  Ghafarees  brag  so  highly.  Per- 
haps there  are  fairer  damsels  among 
the  Beni  Hesh^.* 


*  So  they  rode  on  in  silence :  but  it 
was  easy  to  perceive  that  the  heart 
of  the  young  chief  was  inflamed  with 
what  the  merchant  had  said  of  the 
maiden's  beauty.  That  night  they 
encamped  by  a  fountain,  and  on  the 
morrow,  before  noon,  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  town  of  Minna.  And  in 
the  town  were  great  confusion,  and 
shouting,  and  running  to  and  fro; 
and  presently  a  troop  came  forth 
armed  for  battle,  some  on  horseback 
and  others  on  foot,  and  arrayed 
themselves  opposite  the  Beni  Heshed. 
And  when  it  was  seen  that  the 
hostile  troops  were  equal  in  number, 
there  was  an  expectation  of  a  terrible 
battle;  for  no  man  could  judge  on 
which  side  the  victory  would  fall. 

'  Then  the  merchant  said  to  Aloyan, 
'  Behold,  I  have  eaten  of  the  bread 
of  the  Sheikh  Moorshid ;  and  now,  if 
I  am  seen  in  the  ranks  opposed  to 
him,  it  will  be  a  disgrace  to  me  for 
ever.  Let  me  therefore  go  to  him 
and  explain  the  matter,  and  I  wiU 
return  faithfully  to  thee ;  but  I  can- 
not take  part  in  the  battle  against 
one  whose  bread  I  have  eaten.' 

^Then  the  young  chief  answered, 
*  What  thou  sayest  is  just  and  ho- 
nourable. Go  to  Sheikh  Moorshid, 
and  tell  him  that  I  have  come  to  re- 
quire the  blood  of  mv  father's  father 
at  his  hand,  and  tnat  I  will  not 
return  without  atonement ;  therefore, 
let  him  look  now  at  the  sun  and  the 
earth,  and  his  treasures,  and  his 
daughter,  and  all  things  that  he 
prizes;  for  he  will  never  behold 
them  after  this  day.' 

^  So  the  hajji  dismounted  from  his 
camel,  and  walked  across  the.  space 
between  the  two  armies.  And  when 
he  had  come  to  the  line  of  the 
Ghafarees  there  arose  a  great  shout- 
ing and  joyful  clamour,  and  the 
warriors  closed  about  him,  so  that  he 
was  no  more  seen  by  the  Sheikh 
Aloyan  and  the  Beni  Heshed.  And 
they  wondered  greatly,  and  began  to 
suspect  some  treachery.  And  while 
they  stood  in  suspense,  behold !  the 
throng  of  their  enemies  opened,  and 
a  horseman  came  forth,  richly  dressed, 
in  a  white  mantle,  with  a  shawl  of 
Cashmere  about  his  head,  and  a 
jewelled  dagger  in  his  girdle,  and  a 
sword,  the  scabbard  of  which  was  in- 
laid with  gold,  and  in  his  right  hand 
a  lance  adorned  with  scarlet  plumes. 
He  rode  a  handsome  steed,  black  as 
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night,  with  splendid  housinss  of  red 
cloth  and  silver.  And  as  ne  came 
near,  the  Beni  Heshed  beheld  the 
face  of  the  hajji,  but  he  had  washed 
away  the  dye  which  darkened  his 
skin,  and  they  knew  that  they  had 
been  deceived  in  him ;  and  some  who 
had  seen  him  before  said,  with  asto- 
nishment in  their  hearts,  *  This  is  the 
Sheikh  Moorshidr* 

At  this  point,  which  he,  no  doubt, 
considered  the  most  interesting  crisis 
of  his  narrative,  the  story-teller  sud- 
denly stopped  short,  and,  sinking  the 
high  falsetto  voice  in  which  he  had 
been  speaking  to  his  natural  tone, 
addressed  the  circle  of  excited  and 
easer  listeners  in  the  following  terms : 
*  0  mighty  and  generous  sheikh  I  0 
excellent  ameers!  O  noble  and  valiant 
children  of  El-Ghafaree !  I,  your 
poor  servant,  am  an  humble  poet  and 
story-teller,  who,  as  it  has  pleased 
Allah,  (exalted  be  his  name !)  have 
neither  date- trees,  nor  fields  of  grain, 
nor  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep, — only 
my  camel,  my  matchlock,  and  the 
tales  of  wonderful  and  pleasing  events 
and  great  deeds  of  our  forefathers 
which  I  recite  for  your  gratification. 
Let  now  your  liberality  be  manifest, 
alid  do  not  shame  your  noble  an- 
cestors by  niggardliness;  for  if  you 
fail  to  rewardthe  recorder  of  tradi- 
tions, who  will  preserve  the  me- 
mory of  your  own  exploits  ?' 

In  reply  to  this  appeal,  the  nar- 
rator received  a  number  of  small 
copper  coins,  varying  in  value  from 
a  half-&rthing  to  fivepence.  The 
sheikh,  however,  and  the  two  foreign- 
ers, displayed  their  msffnifioenoe  by 
the  gift  of  a  dollar  each,  which  un- 
usual liberality  threw  the  astonished 
story-teller  into  a  trance  of  delight. 
As  soon  as  he  had  recovered  his 
equanimity,  and  deposited  the  mone^ 
in  his  girdle,  he  proceeded  with  his 
narrative : — 

'  The  Sheikh  Moorshid  stopped  not 
until  he  was  face  to  face  with  the 
young  chief,  when  he  checked  his 
norse,  and  said, — 

' '  Sheikh  Aloyan  Ibn  Saad,  I  am 
Moorshid,  whom  thou  hast  come  to 
seek.  Take  now  my  life  for  the  life 
which  my  father  took,  and  let  there 
be  peace  hereafter  between  the  Beni 
Heshed  and  £1-Ghafaiee.* 

'But  Aloyan  replied,  in  a  trans- 
port of  rage, — 

''O  thou  more  subtle  than  the 


fox!   thou  knowest  that    X 
slay  thee  at  this  time,  for  thoix  ] 
eaten  of  my  bread.    This  is  tlie 
tory  which  thou  hast  gained    c 
me  in  thy  crail  and  the  covir&ri 
of  thy  heart     If  I  kill  thee    X 
for  ever  dishonoured,  and  if  I  ret 
home  unrevenged  I  shall  become 
laughing-stock  of  all  our  neigh  bo  i 
When  next  I  come  forth  against  th 
I  will  leave  all  compassion  belli 
and  slay  every  man  whom  I  meet 
the  way,  whether  he  call   hixus 
friend  or  foe,  haiji  or  robber, 
look  to  thyself.  Sheikh  Moorsfa 
for  thy  wiles  will  not  avail  thee 
second  time.* 

'*Yet  listen  to  me,  Aloyan  XI 
Saad,*  returned  the  sheikh;  'the 
is  a  third  way  by  which  thou  mayc 
escape  both  dishonour  and  derisio 
Take  now  the  price  of  blood  which 
have  brought  vrith  me — it  is  foi 
thousand  dollars ;  such  a  ransom  wi 
never  yet  paid  among  the  tribes  < 
the  south.* 

'  But  the  young  chief  answered,  i 
a  voice  of  anger, — 

'*Not  for  the  treasures  of  th 
mosque  of  Mecca  will  I  sell  tb^ 
blood  of  my  forefather.* 

'^Yet  hear  me.  Sheikh  Alovan, 
persisted  Moorshid ;  *  I  have  a  here 
of  a  hundred  camels  at  Nizzuwah,^ 
all  of  noble  breed,  straight-limbed, 
bright -eyed,  broad-chested,  fit  to 
carry  warriors  and  princesses, — ^thesc 
I  oner  thee,  with  four  black  slaves 
of  the  Somanly  race,  and  two  match- 
locks enchased  with  silver, — all  these 
and  the  money  besides.* 

'The  chief  considered  for  a  mo- 
ment, astonished  at  the  munificence 
of  the  offer,  and  then  replied, — 

' '  What  need  of  more  words.  Sheikh 
Moorshid?  Shall  I  break  my  vow 
for  a  hundred  camels  ? — ^no,  not  for 
ten  thousand.* 

*  *  A  vow  which  is  contrary  to  the 
Koran  is  not  binding,*  answered  the 
sheikh ;  '  and  the  Koran  commands 
to  accept  the  ransom  of  true  lie-  ' 
lievers.    Hear  once  more.    I  have 
two  Nejdee  mares,  of  the  breed  of 
Saklawve,  white  as  milk,  devoorers  ' 
of  the  desert,  tireless  as  eagles,  such 
coursers  were  never  yet  seen  m  Oman,  i 
These  I  offer  thee,  with  the  camels,  ' 
the  slaves,  and  the  money,  as  the 
price  of  the  blood  which  my  father 
shed.* 

*'  Then  Aloyan  looked  round  upon 
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]»  eoraefllonind  chief  wanioTB,  and 
he  av  tbdr  ms  sparkling  with  de- 
m;  lAt  be  hardeaied  faia  &ee,  and 

'*Itif  ndesB — ^it  cannot  he !' 
'Hie  Sbakh  Moorshid  remained 
aifast  kr  a  time,  with  a  sad  conn- 
IssBie,  looking  first  at  the  Gha- 
iuns,  and  then  at  the  Beni  Heshed, 
ad  no  Ban  interrupted  tibe  stillneas. 
At  h^  be  aid,— 

"Wbat  a  nnmber  of  goodly  men 
se  bee  to  die  for  the  folly  of  our 
hikea  and  oar  own  madness !  My 
sol  is  heavy  with  grief  at  the 
ttm^t  Listen  now  to  me  for  the 
kstuae,Ochief  of  the  Beni  Heshedl 
I  iare  a  jewel  of  price — a  darling 
ttasare—thc  charm  of  mv  eyes — the 
W%ht  of  my  heart.  1  offer  thee 
Bj  daughter  Khadeejah  in  marriage. 
Take  b^,  and  retnm  to  Oman,  thou 
«d  all  thy  tribe,  to  the  valley  of 
W^y  Betba,  where  I  will  give  to 
Yoa  pastnre  -  erounds,  and  date- 
p^f^  and  wheat-fields,  to  be  an 
of  the  Beni  Heshed  for 


e^er.  Aloyan  Ibn  Saad,  what  sayest 
tmntothisofirer?* 

'Iben  the  young  chief  looked 
i^Eivad  agam  upon  his  followers,  and 
«» tbas  they  vrere  smiling  in  the 
P'csaiie  of  their  hearts.  And  he 
^*  ^wn  his  face,  like  one  con- 
fenrfed,  and  replied, — 

*'0  great  sheikh !  thou  hast  con- 
^^o^  How  can  a  foolish  youth 
•*ad  before  the  wisest  of  chiefs? 
™dd,  I  am  thy  son,  and  thy  ser- 
jaot!  and  the  Beni  Heshed  are  thme 
^  pace  and  in  war,  from  this  time 


'So  the  two  chiefs  alighted  from 
^  boraes,  and  the  Sheikh  Moor- 
^  dog  a  hole  in  the  ground  with 
fe  lance,  and  Aloyan  collected  seven 
^^  stones  and  threw  them  therein, 
ttd  oovered  them  with  the  sand; 


and  the  chiefs  pressed  down  the  sand 
with  their  feet,  saying, — 

^^In  the  name  of  the  merciful 
God,  this  is  a  witness  that  our  quar- 
rel is  buried  for  ever.* 

'And  all  the  people  shouted  for 
joy. 

*  So  in  due  time  Aloyan  Ibn  Saad 
was  wedded  to  Khadeejah,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Moorshid;  and  there  were 
mat  rejoicings,  with  feasts  and 
dances,  and  racing  of  camels.  And 
the  Beni  Heshed  returned  to  Oman, 
to  the  vallev  of  Betha,  where  they 
remain  to  this  day,  close  friends  of 
£1-Ghafaree,  in  peace  and  in  war. 
And  the  renown  of  Moorshid  the 
Wise,  and  his  wonderful  policy,  was 
spread  through  all  the  lands  of  the 
Arab  tribes,  from  Masr  (Egypt)  to 
the  borders  of  Sind  (Western  India).* 

The  story-teller,  having  finished 
his  narrative,  sat  down  amid  loud 
exclamations  of  applause;  but  the 
strain  was  presentlv  taken  up  by  one 
of  his  auditors,  and  continued  by  the 
others  in  succession,  each  seeking  to 
outvie  the  rest  in  the  marvellous- 
ness  of  his  tale.  When  the  Arabs 
once  commence  on  the  theme  of  their 
legendary  history,  they  never  seem 
wuling  to  leave  off.  My  last  re- 
collection, before  I  resigned  myself 
to  slumber,  is  of  a  long-winded  nar- 
rative that  an  old  man  was  relating, 
with  great  particularity,  about  the 
manner  in  which  a  remote  progenitor 
of  his  chief  had  acquired  great  dis- 
tinction and  riches  through  the  plun- 
der of  a  caravan.  Such  an  exploit 
would  be  ouite  as  much  to  the  taste 
of  the  moaem  Arabs  as  of  their  fore- 
fathers. But  there  are  very  few 
among  them,  I  fear,  who  are  disposed 
to  imitate  the  far-siehted  policy  of 
the  wise  and  peaceful  sheikh  of  £1- 
Ghafaree. 
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THREE  UNPUBLISHED  SONGS. 

BT  THB  LATE  TQOXAS  HOOI>. 


THERE  is  dew  for  the  flowVet,  There  is  Care  that  will  not  leaye  us, 

And  hone^  for  the  hee ;  And  Pain  that  will  not  flee ; 

And  bowers  for  the  wild-bird.  But  on  our  hearth  unaltered 

And  love  for  you  and  me !  Sits  Love,  *tween  you  and  me ! 

There  are  tears  for  the  many,  Our  love,  it  ne*er  waa  reckoned^ 

And  pleasure  for  the  few ;  Yet  good  it  is,  and  true ; 

But  let  the  world  pass  on,  dear.  It's  half  the  world  to  me,  dear. 

There's  love  for  me  and  you  I  It's  all  the  world  to  you ! 


'THOSE  EYES  THAT  WERE  SO  BRIGHT,  LOVE/ 

THOSE  eyes  that  were  so  bright,  love,    • 
Have  now  a  dimmer  shine ; 
But  what  they  *ve  lost;  in  light,  love, 

Was  what  they  gave  to  mine. 
And  still  those  orbs  reflect,  love, 

The  beams  of  former  hours ; 
That  ripened  all  my  joys,  my  love, 
And  tinted  all  my  flowers. 

Those  locks  were  brown  to  see,  love. 

That  now  are  turned  to  grey ; 
But  the  years  were  spent  with  me,  love. 

That  stole  their  hue  away. 
Thy  locks  no  longer  share,  love. 

The  golden  glow  of  noon ; 
But  I've  seen  the  world  look  fair,  my  love. 

When  silvered  by  the  moon. 

That  brow  was  fair  to  see,  love. 

That  looks  so  shaded  now ; 
But  for  me  it  bore  the  care,  love. 

That  spoilt  a  bonny  brow. 
And  though  no  longer  there,  love. 

The  gloss  it  had  of  yore ; 
Still  Memory  looks  and  dotes,  my  love. 

Where  Hope  admired  before. 


A  TOAST. 

COME !  a  health  !  and  it 's  not  to  be  slighted  with  sips, 
A  cold  pulse,  or  a  spirit  supine ; 
All  the  blood  in  my  heart  seems  to  rush  to  my  lips. 
To  commingle  its  flow  with  the  wine ! 

Bring  a  cup,  of  the  purest  and  solidest  ware. 

But  a  little  antique  in  its  shape ; 
And  the  juice  it  shall  be  the  most  racy  and  rare. 

All  the  bloom  with  the  age  of  the  grape ! 

Even  such  is  the  love  I  would  celebrate  now. 
At  once  young,  and  mature,  and  in  prime, — 

Like  the  tree  of  the  orange  that  bears  on  its  bough 
The  bud,  blossom,  and  fruit  at  one  time ! 

Then  with  three,  as  is  due,  let  the  honours  be  paid. 
Whilst  I  give  with  my  hand,  heart,  and  head, — 

*  Here's  to  her,  the  fond  mother,  dear  partner,  kind  friend. 
Who  first  taught  me  to  love,  woo,  and  wed ! ' 
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HOME  POLITICS. 


THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TEAR. — THE  PAST 
AND  THE  FUTURE. 

r  chronicling  the  events  of  the  last 
month  of  the  most  eventful  year 
now  just  pa^ed  away,  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  again  indulging  in  that  self- 
congratulation  which  has  become  the 
privilege  of  the  English  nation.  It 
may  be  trite,  but  it  is  not  the  less  true, 
that  we  owe  a  great  debt  of  thank- 
folness  to  Providence  for  having 
averted  from  this  country  the  ca- 
lamities which  have  occurred  so 
largely  elsewhere.  If  such  confidence 
in  our  own  position  might  have  been 
deemed  premature,  even  but  a  few 
months  ago^  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  so  now ;  for  the  events  of  the 
Ust  month  are  not  re-assuring  in 
their  character  merely  because,  in 
the  order  of  time,  they  seem  to  indi- 
cate a  natural  period  to  alarm,  but 
also  because  the  returning  peace  and 
prosperity  of  Europe  seem  to  be  a 
natural  consequence  of  revolutionary 
turbulence  havings  for  the  present, 
at  least,  run  its  course. 

The  people  of  England  now  stand, 
perhaps,  higher  among  the  nations 
than  at  any  previous  period  of  their 
history.  Gifted  by  the  popular  charac- 
ter of  our  institutions  with  an  almost 
unlimited  power  of  aggression  on, 
or  resistance  to,  the  established  order 
of  things,  they  have  onljr  exercised 
their  power  by  maintaining  a  rigid, 
and  almost  absolute  abstinence  from 
political  excitement.  Questions  which, 
at  any  other  period,  would  have  pro- 
voked the  most  violent  demonstra- 
tions of  public  opinion,  have  been,  by 


common  consent,  either  adjusted  by 
mutual  concession,  or  postponed  to  a 
more  convenient  opportunity ;  and  if 
there  be  any  result  more  worthy  of 
notice  than  another,  it  is  that  while 
the  people  of  other  countries  have 
throughout  the  year  been  more  or 
less  in  a  state  of  aggression  upon 
their  rulers,  the  characteristic  of  the 
interval  in  England  has  rather  been 
that  the  hands  of  the  Government 
have  been  strengthened. 

It  is  not  alone  in  a  self-gratulating 
and  national  point  of  view  that  we 
must  regard  the  historical  records  of 
the  year.  Looking  at  them  as  affect- 
ing the  interests  of  human  nature,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  rejoice  at  the  aspect 
of  affairs  on  the  Continent.  Revo- 
lutions, commenced  in  the  fiercest 
spirit  of  turbulence,  have  ended  in 
the.  peaceful  adoption,  by  common 
consent,  of  constitutional  forms  of 
government ;  and  as  we  can  point  to 
no  period  in  history  when  the  revo- 
lutionary spirit  has  manifested  itself 
with  such  simultaneous  universality, 
so,  also,  is  it  impossible  to  record  an 
instance  of  a  successful  revolution, 
even  in  an  individual  state,  having 
been  accomplished  with  so  little  of 
crime  and  ot  bloodshed.  The  peace- 
ful unanimity  with  which  the  new 
settlement  of  the  nation  has  been 
adopted  in  France,  the  comparative 
ease  with  which  the  Imperial  power 
of  Austria  has  finally  re-asserted  itself 
against  the  democratic  spirit,  the 
promising  signs  of  an  amicable  set- 
tlement on'  a  constitutional  basis  of 
the  affairs  of  the  distracted  Prussian 
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kingdom, -— these,  and  the  little  en- 
couragement given,  even  by  the  un- 
quiet spirits  of  each  nation  to  the 
turbulent  party  in  any  other,  are 
signs  of  an  advance  of  mankind  in 
rational  appreciation  of  the  solid 
blessings  of  government,  and  of  the 
declining  fascinations  of  those  theo- 
retic phantoms  which  have  hitherto 
seduced  the  ardent,  imaginative,  and 
if  unthinking,  still  sincere  friends  of 
liberty,  into  the  ways  which  lead  to 
tyranny  and  slavery. 

If  the  past  afford  reasonable  sources 
of  self  -  congratulation,  the  future 
also  leads  to  hope.  Keflecting  minds 
had  long  anticipated  a  fearful  con- 
flict, when  the  various  nations  of 
Germany,  no  longer  content  to  be 
held  in  the  bonds  of  childhood,  should 
arise  and  throw  off  that  paternal 
form  of  government  which,  though 
it  might  be  agreeable  to  the  people 
in  their  social  character,  was  not  the 
less  a  tyranny  over  the  mind.  Al- 
though in  the  strife,  now,  we  hope, 
passed  for  ever,  some  isolated  crimes 
of  great  atrocity  have  been  com- 
mitted; and  although  in  some  places, 
and  for  brief  periods,  some  of  the 
most  disorderly  features  of  mob -vio- 
lence have  developed  themselves, 
still,  upon  the  whole,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  so  appalling  a  crisis  could 
scarcely  have  been  passed  at  the  cost  of 
so  slight  an  inroad  on  the  constituted 
barriers  of  society .  It  is,  perhaps,  to  this 
comparatively  mild  developement  of 
the  revolutionar}''  spirit  that  we  must 
attribute  the  tendency,  now  happily 
manifested  in  central  Europe,  to  effect 
a  settlement  of  the  great  questions 
in  dispute  with  moderated  passions, 
and  upon  constitutional  principles. 
The  forbearance  shewn  by  the  sove- 
reigns of  Austria  and  Prussia,  re- 
spectively, after  having,  by  their 
military  power,  re- asserted  their  au- 
thority, is  the  best  guarantee  the 
world  could  have  of  the  continuance 
of  peace  in  Europe,  and  the  re- 
erection  of  the  social  edifice  on  new 
and  firmer  foundations. 


PROSPECT  OF  A  KEW  POLITICAL 
AGITATION. 

In  the  absence  of  any  general  de- 
mand for  organic  changes  in  the 
constitution,  Mr.  Cobden,  and  those 
who  with  him  were  successful  in  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  agitation,  have  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  new  League.  At 


the  commencement  of  the  last  year^ 
when  the  Government  attempted  the 
imposition  of  the  additional  two  per 
cent  Income-tax,  a  general  move- 
ment of  men  of  all  parties  against  it 
took  place  at  Liverpool.  Such  una* 
nimity  had  never  been  exhibited  in 
that  town  before.  Almost  imme- 
diately following  this  demonstration 
there  came  an  attempt  to  organise  an 
equally  unanimous  action  upon  an- 
other subject.  If  Tories,  Whigs, 
and  Kadicals,  could  be  induced  to 
work  together  in  resistance  to  in- 
creased taxation,  why  might  they  not 
be  brought  similarly  to  unite  in  agi- 
tating for  a  reduction  of  expenditure  ? 
Upon  this  calculation  a  society  wa» 
formed,  called  the  Financial  Reform 
Association ;  but  its  promoters  were 
not  so  successful,  as  in  the  former, 
case,  in  bringing  together  the  leading: 
men  of  all  parties.  The  Association^ 
however,  went  to  work  with  great 
energy  and  assiduity.  They  insti- 
tuted inquiries  into  every  branch  of* 
the  public  expenditure;  overhauled, 
the  army,  navy,  ordnance,  and  mis- 
cellaneous estimates ;  and  flooded  the 
country  with  the  results  of  their  in- 
quiries, contained  in  small  tracts,. 
They  met,  however,  with  but  little 
favour.  The  English  people  do  not 
begrudge  royalty  its  splendours,  nor 
do  they  think,  looking  at  the  average 
rate  of  incomes  in  tne  community^ 
that  our  public  servants  are  at  all 
overpaid.  They  take  a  pride,  too,  in 
the  army  and  the  navy ;  and  although,, 
some  years  ago,  a  temporary  fit  of" 
false  economy  led  them  to  acquiesce 
in  short-sighted  reductions,  they  have 
since  shewn  great  alacrity  in  repair- 
ing the  error  into  which  they  then 
fell.  The  Liverpool  Financial  Re- 
form Association,  therefore,  might 
have  gone  on  distributing  their  tracts 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  without 
producing  much  effect,  except  among, 
the  most  ignorant  and  prejudiced  or 
the  population.  The  press  and  the 
public,  of  all  parties,  felt  more  in- 
clined to  smile  at  their  efforts  than 
to  take  any  active  part  in  them, 
either  for  or  against.  They  derived* 
however,  some  slight  accession  of  im- 
portance, when  "mi.  Cobden  thought 
proper  to  address  to  them  a  letter  or 
detailed  advice,  in  which  he  very^ 
plainly  manifested  a  disposition  to 
make  common  cause  with  them.  The. 
success  which  attended  this  gentle- 
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man's*  former  agitation,  his  indomit- 
able perseverance,  and  the  business- 
like way  in  which  he  follows  up  any 
political  undertaking,  naturally  lead 
all  reasonable  men  to  attach  some 
importance  to  his  movements.  From 
the  moment  Mr.  Cobden  wrote  his 
letter  to  the  Liverpool  Association 
that  society  rose  in  importance;  and 
it  became  evident  that,  like  the  Man- 
chester men  in  the  former  instance, 
its  members  would  be  made  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  new  agitation. 

Mr.  Cobden's  plan  is  of  that  simple 
kind  which  naturally  suggests  itself 
to  minds  of  his  order.  He  merely 
proposes  to  reduce  our  naval  and 
nulitary  expenditure  by  10,000,000/. 
To  justify  this,  he  will  have  us  abso- 
lutely abstain  from  all  interference 
in  the  affairs  of  other  nations;  by 
which,  of  course,  we  must  forego 
whatever  advantages,  political  or 
commercial,  we  derive  from  our  po- 
sition :  and  he  also  proposes  that  we 
shall  give  up  protecting  our  colonies, 
treating  them  in  future  as  foreign 
nations.  In  other  words,  ibr  the 
sake  of  saving  10,000,000/.  a-year, 
we  are  entirely  to  change  our  whole 
system  of  policy  as  a  nation— a  pro- 
position so  totally  foreign  to  the 
magnanimity  of  the  national  cha- 
racter, that  if  it  were  merely  put 
forward  upon  its  own  merits,  it 
might  be  left  to  its  inevitable  fate. 

But  we  are  threatened  with  a  new 
agitation ;  and  as  the  last  great  agita- 
tion swept  away  the  whole  of  the 
com  duties,  when  prudence  suggested 
their  retention  to  a  small  extent,  so 
may  these  new  propositions  of  Mr. 
Cobden,  converted  into  a  dogma  and 
used  as  a  party  crj',  eventuate  in 
some  perplexing  dilemma,  out  of 
which  the  country  may  not  emerge 
without  considerable  risk.    Unfor- 


tunately, the  savings  proposed  by 
Mr.  Cobden  are  accompanied  by 
tempting  baits  to  popular  ignorance 
and  cupidity,  in  the  shape  of  propo- 
sals for  the  reduction  of  taxes. 

It  would  perhaps  be  wise  to  avert, 
by  anticipation,  tnis  threatened  evil. 
A  movement  was  made  last  session 
in  the  right  direction.  If  there  be 
in  our  general  expenditure  items 
which  might  be  spared  or  reduced, 
then  it  were  well  that  those  who  are 
in  authority  should  initiate  the  ne- 
cessary savings,  rather  than  leave 
room  for  a  pretext  for  more  sweep- 
ing changes,  dangerous  enough  m 
themselves,  but  still  more  so  tf  car- 
ried ty  unreasoning  popular  clamour, 
and  in  conjunction  with  a  cry,  mis- 
understood by  those  who  sustain  it, 
for  a  total  change  in  some  of  the 
most  vital  features  in  our  national 
policy. 

The  result  of  the  West  Riding 
election  evidences  the  Conservative 
spirit  of  the  country.  The  basis  of 
the  contest  became  shifted  from  the 
question  of  Koman  Catholic  endow- 
ment in  Ireland  to  a  choice  between 
a  Liberal  candidate,  supported  by  the 
Dissenters,  and  a  Conservative  can- 
didate, who  was  not  prepared  to 
agree  to  a  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  but  who  promised  every  prac- 
tical reform  consistent  with  the  sta- 
bility of  our  institutions.  A  tri- 
umphant majority  manifested  the 
preference  of  this  important  mixed 
constituency  for  the  latter  class  of 
opinions.  The  election  of  Mr.  Den- 
ison,  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
return  of  Mr.  Stanley  for  King's 
Lynn,  must  be  considered  an  evi- 
dence that  the  animosities  hitherto 
prevalent  in  the  Conservative  party 
are  giving  way  to  a  natural  spirit  of 
co-operation. 


FOBBIGN  APFAIBS. 


FBAKCE  :   ASCENDAKCT  OF  BUONA- 
FABTISM. 

The  election  of  Prince  Charles 
Louis  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  by  five 
millions  and  more  of  Frenchmen  to 
be  President  of  the  French  Republic, 
is  an  event  without  a  parallel  in  his- 
toiy.  It  casts  all  antecedents,  re- 
mote or  immediate,  into  the  shade. 
For  a  long  time  previously  his  suc- 
cess had  been  anticipated.  It  was 
«dd  that  the  Orleanists  and  Legi- 
timosts  would  instruct  their  adherents 


to  vote  for  Napoleon,  as  bringing 
them  one  step  nearer  to  the  restora- 
tion they  severally  desire.  The  So- 
cialists and  Red  Republicans,  it  was 
calculated,  would  vote  not  so  much 
in  favour  of  Napoleon  as  against 
Cavaignac,  in  revenge  for  his  having 
crushed  them  in  June.  Assuming, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  Im- 
perialists would  vote  for  the  nephew 
of  the  Emperor,  these  calculations 
left  to  General  Cavaignac  only  those 
who  sincerely  desired  a  republic  and 
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those  of  the  hourgeaUie  who  were 

Satefal  to  hitn  for  haying  rescued 
em  from  the  Socialists.  The  result 
shewed  that  even  these  calculations 
fell  short  of  the  real  state  of  feel- 
ing in  France.  The  most  sanguine 
fHends  of  Napoleon  had  scarcely 
dared  to  anticipate  that  he  would 
secure  even  the  absolute  majority. 
They  thought  that  the  numbers  for 
the  several  candidates  might  so  nearly 
apptx>xtmate  as  to  allow  the  Assem^ 
bly  to  exercise  a  choice.  But  the 
polling  throughout  France  falsified, 
m  the  most  signal  manner,  these 
chess-board  speculations.  There  was 
something,  it  seemed,  that  had  taken 
deeper  root  in  the  French  mind  than 
Orleanism,  Bourbonism,  or  Repub- 
licanism. Efforts  are  made  to  ac- 
count for  the  unanimity  of  the  French 
nation,  by  imputing  to  the  people 
the  most  incomprehensible  igno- 
rance; but  even  if  it  were  supposed 
that  a  few  were  so  utterly  benighted 
as  to  believe  that  they  were  actually 
votine  for  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
himself,  and  not  for  his  nephew,  still 
there  would  remain  this  Buona- 
partism  unaccounted  for. 

From  an  early  period  in  the  con- 
test, it  became  apparent  that  General 
Cavaignac  had  but  a  small  chance  of 
success.  His  services  to  the  State 
avuled  little  against  the  dazzling  in- 
fluence of  the  name  of  Napoleon. 
Still,  it  is  highly  honourable  to  this 
unpretending  soldier,  that  he  should 
have  obtainea  nearlv  a  million  and  a 
half  of  free  votes,  when  Ledru  Bollin 
could  not  command  much  more  than 
one-fifth  of  that  number.  The  in- 
significant total  of  votes  for  the  So- 
cialist candidate  is  a  cheering  symp- 
tom. But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
still  smaller  number  of  votes  recorded 
for  Lamartine  yields  a  melancholy 
commentary  on  the  uncertainty  of 
popular  favour. 

A  happy  augury  may  be  drawn 
from  the  ready  acquiescence  of  all 
parties  in  the  new  Grovernment.  Had 
the  Bepublic  been  established  as 
many  years  as  it  has  seen  weeks, 
power  could  not  have  passed  more 
quietly  from  the  hands  of  the  one 
ruler  to  those  of  the  other.  Ge- 
neral Cavaignac,  in  his  short  ad- 
dress on  resigning,  manifested  the 
manly  simplicity  of  his  character; 
and  Louis  Napoleon,  in  accepting 
office,  recorded  his  promises  to  main- 


tain the  Constitution  with  an  em- 
phatic earnestness  which  savoured 
of  sincerity.  The  new  ministry, 
although  it  does  not  include  any 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  con- 
temporary French  statesmen,  ig, 
nevertheless,  composed  of  men  of 
probity  and  talent  In  the  first  flush 
(d  his  prosperity,  the  new  President 
can  aflord  to  govern  without  borrow- 
ing influence  from  others.  Should, 
his  purposes  be  honourable,  he  will 
still  have  an  array  of  talent  to  fell 
back  upon  sufficient  to  sustain  him  in 
the  trials  to  which  his  administratioa 
must  inevitably  be  exposed.  What- 
ever may  be  the  dynastic  or  personal 
intrigues  hidden  under  the  calm  sur- 
face, there  appears  at  present  to  be  a 
fusion  of  parties  in  France  which  pro- 
mises well.  Amonff  the  most  notable 
appointments  is  that  of  Marshal 
Bugeaud  to  the  command  of  the 
Armv  of  the  Alps.  Ajt  the  time  at 
which  we  write,  no  materials  have 
been  afforded  by  which  to  judge  what 
will  be  the  policy  of  the  new  (^binet ; 
but  the  character  of  its  leading  mem- 
bers, and  the  general  temper  of  the 
French  people  at  the  present  time, 
lead  to  the  hope  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  future  threatening  to  the 
peace  of  Europe.  France  requires 
repose  for  the  developement  of  her 
internal  resources.  Even  the  tem- 
porary confidence  inspired  by  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Government  has  pat 
manufacturing  industry  in  activity^ 
charmed  into  circulation  the  hoarded 
specie  of  the  country,  and  improved 
the  funds.  At  no  period  since  the 
later  years  of  Louis  rhilippe's  re^n 
have  the  prospects  of  France  ap- 
peared so  favourable. 

rrALT :  position  or  the  pops. 

The  flight  of  the  Pope  from  his 
capital  was  an  event  quite  in  the  na- 
tural course  of  things.  He  did  but 
follow  the  example  of  the  ex-Em- 
peror of  Austria  and  the  Eang  of 
rrussia.  It  is  trite  to  observe  on  the 
ingratitude  of  revolutionists  who 
could  thus  make  the  Pope  the  most 
signal  victim  of  the  movement  he 
had  himself  originated.  It  was  im- 
possible that  the  Pontiff  should  re- 
main in  his  capital  after  the  outrages 
to  which  he  had  been  subieeted,  or 
that  he  should  submit  to  allow  a  re- 
volutionary ministry  to  rule  in  bis 
name.     Acting  in  accordance  with. 
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the  diplomatists  of  different  nations 
resident  in  Rome,  he  fled,  facilitated 
by  them  in  his  escape.  France,  Ens- 
land,  and  Spain,  contended  for  the 
honour  or  tne  advantage  of  yieldinff 
him  an  asylum;  but  he  preferrea 
Italian  ground,  and  took  refuse  at 
Gaeta,  where  he  has  since  remained, 
treated  with  the  utmost  respect  and 
ho^itali^  by  the  king  of  Naples  and 
his  subjects.  This  event  was  at  first 
looked  upon  as  tantamount  to  the 
down&U  of  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Pope,  and  it  was  expected  to  lead 
toimportant  results  for  Europe.  But, 
in  the  meanwhile,  nesotiations  com- 
menced between  his  Holiness  and  the 
revolutionary  government  for  his 
return  to  Bome.  The  spirit,  how- 
ever, which  actuates  the  Italian  Li- 
berals, is  quite  as  dangerous  in  its 
democratic  violence  as  that  of  the 
German  Republicans;  and  the  Pope 
has  wisely  shewn  an  indisposition 
again  to  place  himself  in  their  power. 
He  desires  that  they  shall  be  dis- 
anned  of  the  means  of  mischief. 
There  seems  reason  to  hope  that  the 
constitutional  r^ime  in  which  the 
anarchy  of  Germany  is  resulting, 
may  also  extend  to  Italy.  In  this 
case  the  Pope  will  reap  a  reward 
more  deserved  than  that  enjoyed  by 
some  other  sovereigns,  for  he  was 
oertainlj  the  first  to  hold  out  to 
his  subjects,  and  to  the  Italians  gene- 
laUy,  the  prospect  of  increased  free- 
dom, though  his  excellent  intentions 
ran  some  risk  of  being  frustrated  by 
the  now  familiar  faults  of  those  who 
bave  proved  themselves  unfitted  for 
the  enjoyment  of  liberty. 

GERMANY:  ABDICATIOIT  OF  THE  £M- 
PSSOB  nr  FAVOUR  OF  HIS  NEPHEW. 
— ^PROGRESS  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONSOUDATION. 

The  sudden  abdication  of  the  Em- 
peror Ferdinand  of  Austria  in  fa- 
vour of  his  nephew,  although  it  has 
infiised  new  life  into  the  Austrian 
monarchy,  has  not  materially  altered 
the  aspect  of  political  affairs,  except 
that  the  character  and  the  promises 
of  the  young  Emperor  afford  an  ad- 
ditional guarantee  of  his  sincerity  in 
desiring  a  constitutional  system  for 
his  vast  empire.  An  honourable  ad- 
herence to  the  policy  accepted  by 
Austria  in  March  is  the  great  cha- 
racteristic of  the  new  Government. 
The  young  Emperor,  in  his  opening 


manifesto,  reiterated  the  sf^emn 
suranoes  referred  to  by  his  unde  in 
his  valedictory  addr^;  and  the 
language  held  by  Count  Stadion  and 
Prince  Schwartzenburg  to  the  Diet 
assembled  at  Ejremsier  has  been  a 
faithful  echo  of  the  same  designated 
policy.  The  national  representatives 
were  at  once  called  upon  to  frame  a 
constitution  unon  bases  the  most  li- 
beral ;  and  although  the  diet,  by  re- 
electing as  their  President  Schomlkfti 
who  had  rendered  himself  obnoxiooa 
in  the  recent  events  at  Vienna,  shew- 
ed  at  first  symptoms  of  a  refractory 
spirit,  matters  have  since  gone  on 
narmoniously. 

While  keeping  faith,  in  spirit  as 
well  as  to  the  letter,  with  his  Ger- 
man and  Sclavonic  subjects,  the 
young  sovereign,  acting  with  able 
advisers,  has  evinced  a  determination 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  his  em- 
pire. The  Hungarians,  or  rather  a 
faction  in  that  nation,  who  have 
pushed  the  spirit  of  nationality  so 
far  that  it  has  become  rebellion,  have 
been  more  or  less  in  open  resistance 
to  the  imperial  authority  since  the 
commencement  of  the  revolutionary 
period.  Aiming  at  a  sovereignty 
over  the  Croatians  and  Illyrians 
wholly  incompatible  with  the  pre- 
tended freedom  of  their  institutiona, 
and  with  their  subjection  to  Austria, 
their  national  pride  has  carried  them 
at  last  to  lengtns  altogether  unjusti- 
fiable. For  a  considerable  time,  the 
sympathies  of  Europe  were  with  this 
nation,  traditionally  brave  and  free ; 
and  it  was  hoped  that  an  honouraUe 
compromise  between  the  dominant 
Hungarian  faction  and  the  imperial 
authority  might  preclude  the  neces- 
sity for  civil  war.  But  on  the  ac- 
cession of  the  youn^  Emperor,  he 
declared  his  determination  not  to 
submit  to  any  terms  of  compromise, 
so  long  as  the  Hungarians  remained 
in  arms  against  his  authority,  and 
steps  were  taken  to  enforce  this  de- 
termination by  military  movements 
which,  under  Prince  Windischgratz 
and  Jellachich,  have,  up  to  the  time 
at  which  we  write,  proved  successful 
as  far  as  the  operations  extend. 

Asa  counter-move  to  the  Imperial 
declaration,  the  Hungarian  diet  took 
a  very  bold  and  extraordinary  step. 
They  denied  the  right  of  the  young 
Emperor  to  the  throne  of  Hungary. 
In  a  long  and  carefully  written  series 
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of  resolutions,  tbey  proclaim  that, 
according  to  the  constitution  of  Hun- 
gary, it  is  necessary  that  the  judg- 
ment of  the  kingdom  shall  be  taken 
on  the  accession  of  a  new  king,  be- 
tween whom  and  his  subjects  a  solemn 
pact  is  sworn.  Upon  this  ground 
they  deny  the  right  of  the  late  em- 
peror to  will  away  the  throne  of 
Hungary  to  his  nephew  without  the 
consent  of  the  Hungarian  people. 
This  furnishes  a  basis  of  resistance 
much  more  satisfactory  and  more  fit 
to  sustain  operations  than  any  which 
the  Hungarians  have  yet  had ;  and 
if  the  spirit  of  independence  is  still 
as  strong  in  the  nation  as  it  has 
been  in  former  periods  of  history, 
Kossuth,  who  is  evidently  a  bold 
man  and  a  national  favourite,  may 
yet  bring  the  emperor  to  some  terms 
of  compromise.  The  old  policy  of 
the  Austrian  Government  is  persisted 
in, — one  race  being  used  to  crush  an- 
other. Thus  the  Croatians  are  em- 
ployed as  the  most  fit  instruments  to 
punish  the  Hungarians. 

Another  evidence  of  spirit  in  the 
new  sovereign  is  furnished  by  bis  con  - 
duct  towards  the  Frankfort  Central 
Authority.  The  theorists  who  ad- 
vocate Grerman  unity  have  aimed  at 
nothing  less  than  the  subjection  of 
Austria  to  that  authority.  It  was 
obvious  from  the  first  that  such  an 
anomaly  could  not  subsist:  the  in- 
ternal dissensions  of  the  two  great 
sovereignties  alone  gave  a  temporary 
colour  to  such  preposterous  pre- 
tensions. That  the  young  emperor 
should  resist  them  as  soon  as  the 
Imperial  power  had  regained  its  con- 
sistency, was  no  more  than  was  ex- 
pected by  all  reflecting  men.  Austria 
declines  to  enter  into  relations  with 
the  Central  Authority  in  reference 
to  her  Grerman  provinces,  except 
npon  the  same  footing  as  with  foreign 
powers.  This  is  a  severe  blow  to  the 
tottering  men  of  Frankfort. 

One  assumed  stain  there  was  on  the 
Imperial  escutcheon, — the  execution 
of  Bobert  Blum.  This  act  of  justifi- 
able, if  unwise  severity,  had  been 
seized  upon  by  the  Propagandists  of 
democracy  as  a  pretext  for  reviving 
exploded  calumnies  against  the  Aus- 
trian rulers.  Policy  suggested  that 
ft  weapon,  which  might  be  made 
dangerous,  should  be  taken  out  of 
their  hands.  At  one  of  the  first  sit- 
tings of  the  Austrian  Diet  at  Krem- 


sier,  after  the  accession  of  the  young 
emperor,  Count  Stadion  gave  ex- 
planations on  this  head.  Two  com- 
missioners had  been  despatched  from 
Frankfort  to  Vienna,  to  investigate 
the  proceedings  of  the  court  by  which 
Blum  was  sentenced.  His  alleged 
inviolability  as  deputy  from  Leipsic 
to  the  German  Assembly  was  the 
pretext  for  his  exemption  from  the 
operation  of  the  law ;  but  these  com- 
missioners, having  fully  examined  all 
the  proceedings,'  came  deliberately  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  authorities  in 
Vienna  were  not  legally  bound  to 
recognise  that  inviolability.  His 
technical  shield  removed,  the  unfor- 
tunate culprit  was  to  be  judged  by 
his  acts,  and  upon  these  he  was 
justly,  if  not  wisely,  condemned. 

THE  GEBMAN  CENTBAIi  AUTHOKITT, 
AND  THE  FRANKFORT  PARLIAMENT. 

Finding  that  the  vaporous  theory 
of  German  unity  has  burst  and 
melted  into  air  at  the  touch  of  the 
sword,  the  Frankfort  men  have, 
within  the  last  month,  for  the  first 
time  since  they  began  to  busy  them- 
selves with  the  afiairs  of  Europe, - 
shewn  a  glimmer  of  practical  sense. 
If  we  glance  back  at  the  history  of 
this  body,  we  shall  see  that  it  pre- 
sents a  neat  little  epitome  of  the 
usual  career  of  revolutions.  Origi- 
nating in  a  widely-ramified  secret 
conspiracy,  partaking  of  the  objects 
and  chaiucter  of  the  lUumituUi  and 
the  Carbonari^  its  concoctors  had 
long  watched  for  the  opportunity 
which  the  outbreaks  of  February  and 
March  suddenly  afibrded.  Their 
scheme  was  the  establishment,  under 
the  mask  of  German  nationality,  of 
a  democracy  more  widely  extended 
than  had  ever  been  conceived  in  the 
wildest  dreams  of  former  conspi- 
rators. The  timorous  alacrity  with 
which  the  German  sovereigns,  fear- 
ing another  1798,  allowed  deputies  to 
be  sent  from  their  kingdoms  to  the 
Central  Diet,  gave  a  prestige  of  success 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of 
the  prime  movers ;  and  the  speeches 
delivered  and  resolutions  adopted,  in 
the  earlier  proceedings  of  the  new 
Assembly,  fully  bore  out  the  hopes 
thus  inspired.  While  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
were  in  the  toils  spread  by  their  own 
democratic  subjects,  it  was  impossible 
but  that  they  must  appear  to  submit 
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to  the  insolent  and  irritating,  if  still 
ridiculous,  arrogance  of  the  leading 
orators  of  Frankfort.  But  by  and 
bye  came  a  time  when  the  insulted 
majesty  of  Austria  could  no  longer 
brook  such  impertinent  intermed- 
dling; and  the  Frankfort  Assembly 
were  forced  to  reconsider  their  posi- 
tion. It  should  not  be  forgotten, 
that  Austria  vras  not  the  first  to  set 
the  example  of  resistance.  The  small 
principality  of  Saxe  Coburg  Gotha 
chivalrously  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt,  and  the  intermediate  German 
sovereigns  shewed  very  plainly  their 
disposition. 

The  plan  of  a  democratic  diet, 
with  a  central  viceroy  over  all  the 
sovereigns  of  Germany,  bavins  failed, 
the  inratuated  schemers  still  clung 
to  their  idea  of  German  unity.  They 
wanted,  however,  three  essentials — 
the  consent  of  the  people  (oblivious 
of  international  jealousies),  money, 
and  troops.  The  next  step  was  to 
hold  before  the  Austrian  sovereign 
the  dazzling  bait  of  the  Imperator- 
ship  of  Germany;  but  the  young 
emperor*s  sensible  reply  was  that 
which  we  have  recorded  elsewhere. 
That  scheme  exploded  like  the  rest, 
and  Yon  Schmerling  and  a  colleague 
were  obliged  to  resign  their  places  in 
the  Archduke^s  ministry  because  of 
their  Austrian  connexion.  For,  in 
the  meanwhile,  the  fickle  affections 
of  the  Assembly  had  been  diverted 
towards  the  King  of  Prussia,  who,  it 
should  be  said,  has  a  considerable 
party  of  adherents  in  the  Assembly. 
The  uppermost  idea  amongst  the 
men  of  Frankfort,  at  the  present 
time,  is  to  raise  the  King  of  Prussia 
to  the  Imperial  dignity,  which  the 
king  has  been  angling  for  from  the 
first'hour  when  the  new  spirit  began 
to  agitate  Germany. 

Thus  we  have  the  usual  phases  of 
a  revolutionary  movement.  From 
wild,  levelling  Democracy,  falling 
little  short  of  Republicanism,  we  tra- 
vel steadily  up  to' Royalty;  from 
the  reign  of  abstract  principles  and 
ideas,  we  are  brought  back  to  the 
old  discipline  of  the  sword;  and 
finally,  in  place  of  establishing  that 
German  unity  for  which  it  affected 
to  long,  the  Frankfort  Assembly, 
besides  being  made  a  miserable  in- 
strument of  scheming  statesmen,  is 
leading  on  to  the  establishment  of 
that   Prussian   ascendancy  in  Ger-* 


many  which  will,  by  widening  the 
gulf  between  the  north  and  the 
south,  create,  not  unity,  but  dis- 
union, and  possibly  destroy  for  ever 
that  semblance  of  harmony  which 
now  exists,  however  delusively, 
amongst  the  German  nations. 

FSUSSIA  :   DISSOLUTION    OF    THE 
ASSEMBLY. 

We  left  the  King  of  Prussia  and 
the  Constituent  Assembly  face  to 
face,  watching  each  other,  but  on 
unequal  terms.  The  king  had  just 
effected  a  successful  coup  d'itat, 
which  the  Assembly  were  unable  to 
counteract,  because  unsupported  by 
the  people.  It  was  evident  that 
democratic  feeling  was  confined  to 
some  classes  in  the  capital  and  the 
large  towns,  while  the  rest  of  the 
kix^om  was  well  satisfied  witb  the 
constitutional  form  of  government 
to  which  the  king  had  pledged  his 
honour.  A  ridiculous  aspect  had 
been  given  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Assembly,  by  their  having  played, 
while  seeking  a  place  of  meeting,  a 
kind  of  hide-and-seek  game  with  the 
military.  They  were  finally  pre- 
vented from  assembling  any  where 
in  the  capital ;  and  then,  with  great 
pertinacity,  they  refused  for  a  long 
time  to  meet  at  Brandenberg,  the 
place  assigned  to  them  by  the  king. 
For  many  days  there  was  a  ridiculous 
paralysis  of  all  legislative  authority. 
On  the  1st  ultimo,  about  eighty  mem- 
bers of  the  refractory  sections  of  the 
Assembly  suddenly  made  their  ap- 
pearance at  Brandenberg,  by  which 
accession  ^a  house*  was  constituted. 
But  with  a  consistent  absurdity, 
they  again,  upon  their  first  defeat 
retired,  once  more  paralysing  the 
Assembly  for  legislative  action. 
Subsequently,  there  was  an  ad- 
journment to  the  7th;  but,  in  the 
meantime,  on  the  5th,  the  king  took 
the  step  of  which  the  necessity  had 
been  long  foreseen.  He  dissolved 
the  Chamber.  For  the  displaced 
deputies  but  little  sympathy  was  felt 
in  Prussia,  and  none  elsewhere. 
They  had  frittered  away  a  ^reat 
opportunity  in  trivial  technicalities ; 
and  of  the  spirit  of  freedom  they 
had  sbewn  little  but  its  obstinacy. 
Elected  under  the  influence  of  a 
revolutionary  enthusiasm,  amounting 
to  madness,  they  did  not  notice  the 
gradual  cooling  down  of  the  atmo- 
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sphere  around  them,  and  they  con- 
tinued to  talk  and  act  as  if  they 
were  still  sustained  by  the  passions 
of  the  populace.  Called  to  form  a 
constituent  assembly,  they  wilfully 
neglected  their  sole  duty  —  arro- 
gating to  themselves  powers  wholly 
inconsistent  with  their  position. 
When  the  common  sense  of  the 
nation,  no  less  than  the  pride  of  the 
king,  revolted  aeainst  this  usurpa- 
tion, the  Assemblv,  in  a  ^contempti- 
ble spirit  of  servile  imitation,  paro- 
died, at  a  small  crisis,  the  conduct 
which  had  formerly  lent  dignity  to 
legislative  bodies  assailed  by  kingly 
power  in  great  national  emergencies. 
The  king,  whether  guided  by  high 
principle  or  state  policy,  stood  forth 
m  grand  relief  in  this  contest.  As  if 
finally  to  disarm  his  antagonists,  and 
yet  to  shew  the  true  nobility  of  a 
conqueror,  he  accompanied  his  de- 
cree dissolving  the  Chamber  by 
another  decree,  pledging  the  Crown 
to  the  grant  of  a  Constitution  em- 
bracing election  by  universal  suf- 
frage, the  abolition  of  all  exclusive 
aristocratic  privileges,  and  admitting 
representatives  to  the  lower  Cham- 
ber without  a  property  qualification. 
The  democratic  party,  unable  to 
quarrel  with  a  Constitution  so  libe- 
ral— which,  by  the  way,  also  included 
a  pledge  of  freedom  of  the  press 
—carp  at  its  origin.  They  con- 
tend that  royalty  has  no  inherent 
right  to  '  grant '  constitutions  — that 
tiiey  must  spring  from  the  will  of 
the  people.  The  Prussians,  how- 
ever, are  a  sufficiently  practical 
people  to  accept  the  gift  without 
scrutinising  the  authority  of  the 
giver.  In  theory,  each  scheme  of 
government  is  about  as  plausible  as 
the  other,  but  the  kingly  authority 


has,  at  least,  the  advantage  of  prece- 
dent in  its  favour,  besides  the  gua- 
rantees it  affords  of  a  permanency 
hitherto  unattained  by  democratic 
constitution-makers.  Elsewhere  we 
have  adverted  to  the  King  of  Pms- 
8ia*s  prospect  of  being  ele^ed  Empe- 
ror of  Germany. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  election  of  Creneral  Taylor  to 
be  President  of  the  United  States, 
although  known  at  the  close  of  the 
last  month,  has  since  been  confirmed. 
His  majority  was  so  large  that  we 
may  consider  him  to  have  been  elected 
bv  the  voice  of  the  people.  This 
cnoice  is  interesting  to  us  on  many 
accounts ;  abstractedly,  as  a  proof 
how  Republicans  seek  their  rulers 
from  among  military  commanders ; 
directly,  because,  although  Greneral 
Taylor  is  the  conqueror  of  Mexico, 
he  is  believed  to  entertain  pacific 
dispositions  towards  this  country. 
His  election  is  an  additional  proof 
that  the  insane  anti-British  spirit,  for- 
merly prevalent  in  the  United  States, 
is  on  the  decline.  Another  event  of 
the  month  has  been  the  message  of 
the  outgoing  President;  a  singular 
document,  full  of  exultation  at  the 
conquest  of  Mexico  and  the  posses- 
sion of  vast  gold  mines,  which  is  not 
much  in  accordance  with  Republican 
simplicity,  and  does  not  augur  well 
for  the  maintenance  of  Republican 
virtue.  Some  parts  of  the  message 
are  considered,  by  the  supporters  of 
Free-trade,  to  evidence  the  successful 
application  of  those  principles.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  there  is  throughout  the 
United  States  a  strong  call  for  a 
protective  tariff. 
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INVALID  LIVES. 

In  addition  to  the  ordiaary  Asninnoe  of  Healthy  lives,  this  Society,  early  in  the  year  1894,  origimUed  the  plan  of 

-  v.iing  Policies  on  the  Lives  of  Persons  more  or  less  deviating  from  Uie  standsjrd  of  health.    Having  issued  ooe-finirth 

tr.?  ?ho}e  niunber  of  Policies  on  Lives  of  that  description,  the  Board  have  recently  caused  a  oareftil  investipUioa 

this  branch  of  the  business  to  be  made.    The  result  of  this  investigation  has  proved  highly  satisfactory  as  to  the 

'•  t.  &nd  enconrsging  for  the  fixture.    The  data  derived  from  long  experience  in  tfais  class  of  cases,  and  ezcdusively 

.  ibie  b7  tfais  Society,  enable  the  I>irec<or8  to  state  with  confld^ce  their  conviction  that  the  system  now  adopted  by 

't  li  rur  Attoring  Invalid  ZJvett  is  as  safe  and  beneficial  as  that  upon  which  the  scale  for  Healthy  Lives  is  omistnicted. 

TABLE  OF  PREiaUMS  FOB  ASSUBING  £100  ON  A  HEALTHY  LIFE. 


Age. 

For  7  Tears,  at  an 

For  14  Tears,  at  an 

LifoBate. 

Annual  Payment  of 

Annual  Payment  of 

£     «.    d. 

£     ».    d. 

£     »,    d. 

30 

1      4      1 

1      6      1 

2    10    4 

40 

1    10      4 

I    13     6 

8      3    8 

50 

S      8    10 

S    18    11 

4      7    3 

55 

8     0      4 

3    13      8 

5      6    0 

60 

4      2      3 

5      1      8 

6      7    2 

65 

5    16      8 

6    19    11 

7    16    9 

htTT  description  of  Asmrance  may  be  effected  with  this  Society,  and  Policies  are  granted  on  the  Lives  of  Parsoas 

in  any  station,  and  of  zvxst  aos. 
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y.  declared  January  1847,  averaged  rather  more  than  36/.  pes  cent  ;  and,  firom  Ihe  large  amount  of  Profit  reserved 
"^  ''uiure  apinrapriation,  and  other  causes,  the  Bonuses  hereafter  are  expected  to  sxceed  tliat  Amount. 
Tbe  Society's  Income,  which  is  steadily  inceeasino,  is  now  upwards  of  122,0002.  raa  annum. 
Tables  of  Bates,  the  last  Beport,  and  Forms  of  Proposal,  can  m  obtained  of 
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No.  99  Great  Bussell  Street,  Bloomebury,  London. 
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Second  Septenolal  Diidsion  of  ProfltiB. 

This  Conpiny,  established  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1834,  affords  the  most  perfisct  security  in  a  large  paid-up 
•i>,  uul  in  the  great  success  which  has  attended  it  dnce  its  commencement,  its  Annual  Imsome  being  upwarda 

■n  11^41,  the  Company  added  a  Ixmna  of  2/.  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  sum  insured  to  all  Polides  of  the 
abating  class  from  the  time  they  were  effiBCted  to  the  31  st  of  December,  1840,  and  frcnn  that  date  to  the  SIst  of 
r'>t>er,  1847. 3^/.  per  cent  per  annum  was  added  at  the  General  Meeting,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1848. 

1  ii«  Bonus  Oma  added  to  Polidee  from  March  1834  to  the  SIst  oi  December,  1847,  is  as  follows  :-* 


Som 

Time 

Sum  added  to 

Sum  added  to 

Sum  Payable 

Assured. 

Assured. 

PoUcy  in  1841. 

PoUcy  hi  1848. 

« 

at  Death. 

£ 

Trs.  Mta. 

£    9.  d. 

£     i.   d. 

£      i.  d. 

5000 

13       10 

683    6    8 

787    10    0 

6470    16    8 

9000 

IS         0 

600    0    0 

787    10    0 

6287    10    0 

6000 

10         0 

800    0    0 

787    10    0 

6087    10    0 

6000 

8         0 

100    0    0 

787    10    0' 

6887    10    0 

6000 

6         0 

675      0    0 

5675      0    0 

6000 

4         0 

450      0    0 

6450      0    0 

6000 

2         0 

225      0    0 

6226      0    0 

1  h«  PrtndBBM,  nevertheless,  are  on  the  most  moder\^^e  soale^  and  only  One-half  need  be  paid  for  Ahe  llTSt  V 
'*.  where  tbe  Insurince  is  for  Life.  No  Entrance'^'<<ney  >r  OharRe  except  the  Poliqy  Stamp,  fivary  inlbrmai 
u«  Affarded  en  appUcation  to  the  Sasident  Dtreetok     vvaterloo  Plaee,  Pall  Mall,  London.  ^ 


BiTABUSHBD  UFWABDS  OF  MiXrit  TBAftS, 

J.  SCHWEPPE  &  C??    1$ 

SADAi  POTASSv  «  MAGNEtlA  WATERS,  1^  /ERATCO  LEMONI 

PRINCIPAL  MANtJPACTORY,  BEKNERS  STREET,  LONDON. 
BRANCH  MANUFACTORIES,  LONDON  ROAD,  LIVERPOOL ;  FRIAR  GATE,  DEI 
AND  FOR  THE  WESTERN  COUNTIES,  AT  65  CASTLE  STREET^  BRISTOL. 

SCHWEPPE  and  Co.,  the  origiiial  laTentora,  and  still  by  fiur  the  largest  manniactmrera      . 
wMd,  of  these  mTBliiableprepantioiia,  lespectfiillT  caution  the  PabUc  against  the  Spniioos  Article  {^  \ 
xMer  their  names,  containii]^  not  a  VV^f^  ^  Alkali,  and  bvt  an  impolect  impiegnation  of  Cai 
Acid.    The  temptation  to  the  inferior  Water  is  its  hw  eosi  to  the  retaUert,  although  in  many  catf 
eohisumer  is  charged  the  same.    To  preserve  the  Utter  from  this  impontion,  Schweppe's  Waters  t 
dSirtingnished  by  a  Li^>el  with  their  Name,  bearing  the  Royal  Appointment.    Their  lettered  bottler 
is  110  criterion,  as  many  unprincipled  makers  fill  these  bottles  with  their  own  manufacture,  and  fr     ]] 
offas  SCHWEPPE^S.    It  is  requisite,  therefore,  to  see  the  label,  and  tiiat  it  represents  the  naT' 
SCHWEPPE  only. 


Is  ka.  agreeable,  refreshing  bererage,  and,  as  a  relief  In  eases  of  Fever  and  other  inflammatory  com|d| 
is  SuuTersB^y  reoommen£d  by  the  faculty ;  and  they  also  strongly  recommend  their 

XiZQmD    XAOMBSIA,  ^,sp,, 

ASi  elegant  preparation,  whidi  their  long  experience  in  the  manufectnre  of  Alkaline  Waters  enables  *  j::^-/! 
to  produce  m  a  state  of  the  greatest  purity  and  strength.    This  yaluable  Anti-Add  is  a  certain  rei " 
in  cases  of  Gout,  Heart-bum,  AdcHty  of  StomiUsh,  and  is  particularly  useful  for  Children  durijf-^'^ 
p<jriod  of  Dentition.    In  Bottles  at  Is.,  2s.  6d.,  and  4s.  6d.  each.  [-ry^CuL 

It  is  with  mudi  pride  J.  S.  and  Co.  refer  to  the  fedt,  that  they  continue  regularly  to  supply  the  1^     „ 
Maces  at  Windsor  and  London  with  the  above  Waters ;   a  distinction   which  i^tej  have  eo|^  ^ 
t&ough  many  successive  reigns,  and  that  no  other  manufacture  of  the  kind  is  so  decidedly  pieferrei :  n  IM 
tile  .Ajristocracy  and  the  Public  generally  of  the  United  Kingdom.  .^..  ^ 

Importers  of  Oa&XAlT   SBXAVS&  WATBR,  direct  from  the  Springs,  in  1  '^^  ' 
alia  Quarts.  . 

\fnueh  they  have  been  for  some  years  most  carefully  selecting,  comprising  the  whole  range  of  W  r^^^^x;] 
uioally  in  demand,  and  at  prices  graduating  from  those  high  quotations  attendant  on  high  and  ^  ^ 
qhalities  down  to  the  lowest  prices  at  which  genuine,  unadulterated  Wines,  can  be  obtained.    lis*-^^ 
Mces  sent  on  application.  j  -^t=^ 

Cellars  J  27  Marshall  sL^  Regent  sL — Office^  51  Bemers  sL^  London, 

S^t&Bi^^BBBB^BBBaBBaBaBBSBBSaBBBBBBBBBBHi^BBBBBHB^  Td 

PIERCE'S 

Economical  Radiating  Stove  Grrate  Manufactor  ^  i 

5  jamimr  svaaav,  aaasnv  svaaav,  ^'Z, 

Where  tiie  Nobility,  Gentry,  Clergy,  and  Architects,  are  solicited  to  eTamine  the  n-<m 

method  of  WARMING,  by  -ma 

PIERCE'S  PATENT  PYRO- PNEUMATIC  STOVE  CRATE, 

in  whidb,  after  the  moat  matore  stndy  and  careful  consideration,  based  on  nnmero'^'^k 
escperiments  daring  a  practical  experience  of  nearly  thirbf  years^  upon  the  natore  and  prope 
tin  of  Heat  and  Ventilation,  he  has  at  length  succealed  in  producing  that  Umg'sorug 
denderatum-^  healthful  and  salubrious  atmosphere,  such  as  is  felt  on  a  pleasant  summo 
dv^;  and  which  can,  by  means  of  his  Patent  Pyro-Pttenmatle  Btov«  Gmttt,  be  enjoyi 
ddrmff  the  most  dull  and  dreary  of  our  winter  months.  The  novelty  of  ita  principi 
shnplidtv  of  arrangement,  and  powerfVil.  effect  it  produces,  united  with  elegance  of  desigi 
render  this  Grate  suitable  for  any  situation  where  warmth  and  purity  of  air  sue  desirable. 

PIERCE  has  also  to  offer  this  Season  some  Notbl  and  Elbgaht  Djbsiqits  of  his  mucll 
approved 

RADIATING  STOVE  CRATES, 
With  Ornamental  Hearths  and  Fenders,  quite  Unique^  adapted  in  style  and  colours  to  tb 
decorations  of  the  rooms.    The  Radiating  Principle  upon  which  these  Grates  are  constructed 
18  that  of  producing  the  greatest  degree  of  Heat  with  the  smallest  consumption  of  Fuel,  and 

ARE  SPECIALLY  ADAPTED   FOR  THE  PERFECT  CURE  OF 

SMOKY  CHIMNEYS. 

JMPBOVED  METHOD  OF  WARMINQ 
"lurches,  Mansions,  Entrance  Halls,  Picture  Galleries,  &c.,  by  PIERCE'S  Hot  Watei 
^fimnMs,  whei^  ^WtewOi  is  combined  with  VeAtUaMcMi.    Its  saeeess  in  the  w^bntt 
^t  air  produced  from  its  use,  and  its  perfect  safety  from  accident,  have  ftUly  establisb^^ 
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THE  MANUFACTURING  POOR : 

THE  MEANS  OF  ELEVATING  THEIR  MORAL  CONDITION  —  EDUCATION. 


IN  a  former  number  *  we  took  a  gene  - 
ral  view  of  the  social,  intellectual, 
and  moral  condition  of  the  manufac- 
turing poor.  Our  duty  was  an  easy 
one  ;  our  task  went  no  further  than 
a  simple  statement  of  what  our  own 
eyes  bad  witnessed  and  others  had 
described.  Very  different  is  the  sub- 
ject which  we  now  propose  to  our- 
selves. Consider  the  numbers  that 
have  gathered  and  are  gathering  into 
our  crowded  towns — beings  capable 
of  enjoyment,  who  once,  it  may  be, 
luxuriated  in  the  green  fields,  and 
felt  the  inspiration  of  the  *  incense- 
breathing  morn,'  but  are  now  'ca- 
bined, cribbed,  confined,*  in  some 
dark  cellar  or  noisome  alley ;  reflect 
upon  the  multitudes  who  have  grown 
up  from  infancy  in  these  cheerless, 
li^htless,  airless  dwellings;  bear  in 
mind  that  immortal  beings — careless, 
ignorant,  sinful — are  passing,  gene- 
ration after  generation,  out  of  these 
dark  abodes  into  the  still  darker 
home  that  awaits  the  rich  as  well  as 
poor ;  remember,  too,  that  their 
places  are  not  left  vacant,  but  filled 
up  by  others  more  in  number,  and 
that  the  human  mass  is  increasing  in 
a  ratio  that  is  fearful !— think  of  all 
this,  and  then  say  whether  he  who 
approaches  the  question  of  their  moral 
improvement  and  social  elevation  is 
not  addressing  himself  to  a  point  the 
most  important  of  all  to  the  happi- 


ness of  individuals,  the  order  of 
society,  and  the  well-being  of  the 
empire  at  large  ? 

EDUCATION. 

Of  all  the  subjects  which  have 
been  discussed  of  late  years,  none  has 
occupied  more  general  attention  than 
that  of  education  among  the  poor. 
As  to  the  character  it  ought  to  as- 
sume, the  means  whereby  it  is  to  be 
supported,  and  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
jects it  should  embrace,  perhaps  no 
question  has  given  rise  to  greater 
diversity  of  sentiment ;  as  to  its 
political  importance  and  personal 
advantages,  there  is  no  point  on 
which  men  are  so  universally  agreed. 
The  minister  of  state  has  at  length 
discovered  that  all  his  measures  must 
be  futile,  unless  the  mind  of  the  great 
human  mass  be  enlightened  to  dis- 
tinguish truth,  to  acknowledge  ^*us- 
tice,  and  to  obey  law.  The  minister 
of  the  p;ospel  understands  that  the 
awakening  of  mind  and  expansion  of 
heart  here  below  is  that  only  spring- 
time process  whereby  these  faculties 
can  be  prepared  for  their  full  deve- 
lopement  in  a  future  existence.  The 
Christian  magistrate  is  led  from  his 
own  experience  to  ask  the  question 
of  the  heathen  moralist, — 

Quid  leges,  sine  moribus, 
Vanse  profidunt  ? 

Jhe    manufacturer    perceives    how 
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dangerons  it  is  for  the  mighty  body 
of  a  people  to  awake  to  the  «.con- 
sciousness  of  a  giant's  power  without 
the  intellect  of  a  child  to  regulate 
and  direct  it.  All  classes  have  been 
brought  to  acknowledge  the  brief 
but  comprehensiye  trutn  of  the  wise 
man, — ^  That  the  soul  be  without 
knowledge,  it  is  not  good.*  Within 
the  last  half-century,  the  heaving  of 
the  mindless  behemoth  has  startled 
many  a  stout  heart.  And  the  spirit 
of  the  closing  year  exhorts  us  by  the 
anarchy  and  confusion  that  have 
followed  its  track,  to  gird  ourselves 
for  the  struggle  against  the  powers 
of  darkness,  and  to  quit  ourselves 
like  men. 

Our  assertion  may  seem  somewhat 
conceited,  but  we  venture  to  affirm 
that  our  present  educational  diffi- 
culties and  educational  prospects  have 
seldom  been  described  in  their  true 
colours,  and  are  at  this  moment  but 
very  imperfectly  understood.  Pam- 
phlets we  have  had  in  abundance, 
m  most  instances  characterised  by 
ingenuity  and  Christian  feeling.  But 
not  one  of  them  all  seems  to  us  to 
have  grappled  with  the  real  diffi- 
culties or  the  subject.  They  have 
skimmed  lightly  over  the  deeply- 
rooted  sore;  they  have  begun  with 
the  statistics  of  school-inspectors  and 
prison-chaplains,  filled  up  the  body 
of  their  dissertations  with  figures  and 
finance,  and  closed  in  a  cloud  of  ora- 
torical smoke,  as  if  the  magazine  had 
exploded  and  nothing  more  remained 
than  for  the  invading  army  to  enter 
and  take  possession  of  the  defenceless 
citadel. 

Let  us,  then,  first  of  all,  draw  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  condition  of 
the  manufacturing  poor  in  its  bearing 
upon  education.  And  here,  remem- 
ber, we  are  not  speaking  of  an  agri- 
cultural population,  nor  of  tne  order 
of  shopkeepers  in  towns,  but  of  that 
class  among  which  education  is  espe- 
cially needed,  and  from  which  the 
absence  of  it  is  especially  to  be  dreaded 
— ^the  lowest  portion  of  the  operative 
poor. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

We  need  not  inform  the  reader,  if 
connected  in  any  measure  with  a 
manufacturing  district,  that  at  nine 
years  of  age  children  are  admitted 
mto  a  cotton  factory  as  ^  short-timers ; ' 
that,  so  long  as  they  work  the  limited 
period,  they  are  sent  to  school  one* 


half  of  each  day,  Saturday  excepted ; 
and  that  at  the  age  of  thirteen  they 
are  admitted  to  emplovment  for  the 
full  number  of  the  ractory  hours. 
Now,  in  a  purely  manufacturing  dis- 
trict, it  may  be  asserted,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  of  those  who 
enter  a  mill  as  operatives  nineteen 
out  of  twenty  commence  as  *•  short- 
timers.*  These  are,  for  the  most 
part,  sent  to  the  National  school  for 
the  daily  instruction  of  three  hours, 
which  the  law  enforces.  Whether 
the  arrangement  be  a  ^ood  one  may 
be  questioned;  but  this,  at  least,  is 
certain,  that  in  many  districts  the 
National  schools  would  be  very  thinly 
attended  without  these  short-timers. 
Amonffst  such  a  population,  then, 
take  the  following  as  the  average 
composition  of  a  National  school : — 

Short-timers,  varying  in  age  from  ] 
9  to  13  (in  all  100),  in  attend-  V     50 
ance        .... 

Boys  not  engaged  in  a  factory,)      ^ 
from  9  to  13   ...         /     *" 

Boys  fi^m  6  to  9         -         -  -  _60 

120 
Out  of  these  120  boys,  remember, 
not  one  is  above  thirteen;  a  large 
proportion  attend  only  one-half  the 
day,  and  the  remainder  are  very 
young.  Of  the  short-timers,  many 
set  their  foot  within  a  school  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives  when  they 
are  compelled  by  the  law,— children 
of  Methodist,  Baptist,  Independent, 
Romanist,  and  ESstablishmentarian 
parents.  After  rambling  about  the 
streets  in  raggedness  till  they  reach 
the  ninth  year  of  their  age,  tney  are 
sent  to  the  National  school  one-half 
the  day  to  commence  their  alphabet, 
— a  task  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  irksome  to  their  untamed  spi- 
rits. Bear  in  mind,  too,  that  in  a 
school  of  this  kind  there  is  a  per- 
petual change;  the  average  period  of 
a  scholar*s  stay  is  very  short:  this 
naturally  arises  out  of  the  changing 
circumstances  of  the  parents,  out  of 
the  facilities  with  which  they  move 
from  their  houses  and  districts,  and 
from  the  caprices  to  which  they  are 
not  less  subject  than  their  betters. 
Consider,  further,  that  out  of  this 
mass  of  120  children  not  one  in  ten 
returns  from  school  to  a  well-regu- 
lated home ;  nay,  a  very  large  pro- 
portion witness  nothing  in  tneir  fa- 
milies but  positive  wickedness  and 
loathsome  filth.    Profane  oaths  are 
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household  words  to  them,  and  reeling 
drunkenness  a  familiar  spectacle. 
Who  will  deny  the 'accuracy  of  this 
statement  ? 

Enter  with  us  a  National  school 
in  such  a  locality.  You  have  pored 
over  the  eloquent  pages  of  educa- 
tional pamphlets ;  you  have  listened 
to  lofty  speeches  on  this  suhject  at 
Exeter  Hall ;  you  have  heen  almost 
blinded  by  *  the  excess  of  light/  as 
some  House-of-Commons  philanthro- 
pist has  emitted  his  flashes  of  elo- 
quence on  this  topic.  Come  in  here 
with  us.  Behold  1 20  young  urchins, 
ragged  as  Lazarus,  but  not  so  right- 
minded  ;  *  poor  as  Job,  but  not  so 
patient;*  uncombed  as  a  hayrick, 
but  not  so  fr^rant ;  untamed  as  wild 
asses*  colts,  *•  Tartars  of  the  Ukraine 
breed,' — 

Wild  88  the  wild  deer  and  untaught, 

With  spur  or  bridle  undeiiled  ; 
'Tis  but  a  day  they  have  been  caught  1 

The  dress  of  that  sturdy  fellow  at 
the  bottom  of  the  class  bears  striking 
evidence  of  a  street-scuffle  some  fort- 
night ago,— 
Look,  in  this  place  ran  Cassius'  dagger 

through ! 
See,  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made ! 
Through  this  the  well-beloved  Brutus 
stabbed. 

Your  indignation,  we  perceive,  is 
nsiiig ;  you  are  meditating  a  crusade 
against  unkempt  heads,  foul  linen, 
and  ragged  jackets ;  your  fingers  are 
itching  to  manipulate  with  a  small- 
tooth  comb  on  that  squinting  tyke 
with  the  red  head,  or  to  set  a  patch 
on  that  lad*s  breeches  behind,  or  to 
dam  the  stockings  of  that  youngster 
with  the  short  trousers.  We  love 
your  kindly  feelings,  and  would  al- 
most venture  to  assist  you ;  but  we 
know  very  well  that  your  patching, 
and  darning,  and  combing,  would  be 
vain  as  the  labours  oi  Sisyphus. 
The  apertures  in  the  posterior  parts 
of  those  nether  integuments,  we  as- 
sure you,  are  as  unmendable  as  the 
sieve-bottomed  backets  of  the  Da- 
naides. 

'  Come  up  here,  sir.  Do  you  not 
see  that  your  trousers  are  out  at  the 
knees,  and  that  your  brace-button  is 
off?* 

*Yov.' 

*'  Wnydoes  not  your  mother  mend 
them?* 

'  Hasn*t  no  time — works  i*th*  fac- 
tory.' 


*  Have  you  another  coat  and  trou- 
sers besides  these  ?' 

'  Noa.* 

*  Another  shirt  V 

*  Ay,  but  it's  welly  done  !* 

*  You  may  go.' 

Now  follow  that  lad  to  his  home ; 
put  on  your  most  seductive  manner ; 
use  your  utmost  powers  of  persuasion 
with  the  mother ;  exhort  her  by  the 
love  she  bears  you  to  put  a  patch  on 
her  son's  breeches;  and  sue  will, 
probably,  tell  you  to  'mind  your 
own  business.'  Sally  has  'a  soul 
above  buttons.' 

Suppose,  now,  you  could  place  in 
this  school  the  very  best  master  that 
ever  came  from  the  very  best  training 
establishment,  what  extent  of  good 
could  he  accomplish?  He  is  sur- 
rounded by  120  boys,  of  whom  a 
large  majority  are  untutored  to  vir- 
tue at  home,  and  a  considerable  pro- 
portion instructed  in  positive  vice. 
He  is  obliged  to  use  the  monitorial 
system,  and  his  most  trustworthy 
assistant  is  a  boy  under  thirteen  years 
of  age.  He  has  a  fluctuating  mass 
under  his  charge,— a  living  stream 
is  flowing  through  his  school  with- 
out any  pause ;  and  no  sooner  has  a 
boy  become  useful  to  him  than  he  is 
removed.  What  amount  of  educa- 
tion can  he  here  impart  ?  If  you 
measure  the  effects  by  the  standard 
of  pamphleteers  and  orators,  we  must 
answer  that  they  are  very  small ;  if 
you  measure  them  by  tne  rules  of 
common  sense  and  plain  reason,  they 
are  not  inconsiderable.  The  spirit 
which  has  never  known  what  it  is  to 
obey  may  be  brought  into  subjection ; 
the  broad  principles  of  morality  may 
be  inculcated,  dimly  it  may  be,  on 
those  who  have  never  been  taught  to 
discriminate  between  virtue  and  vice ; 
the  elements  of  secular  knowledge — 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geo- 
^aphy,  grammar  —  may  be  im- 
parted to  some  of  the  better  boys, 
thus  la3dng  the  foundation  of  much 
future  benefit ;  some  acquaintance 
w^ith  our  catechisms  and  creeds  may 
be  instilled  into  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  never  heard  of  the  name 
of  their  Redeemer.  All  this  is  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  benefit, 
if  you  consider  on  the  one  hand  the 
evil  removed,  and  on  the  other  the 
good  infused ;  but  if  you  weigh  the 
results  in  the  balance  of  your  true 
education-monger,  they  will  instantly 
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kick  the  beam.  The  instruction  is 
limited  exclusively  to  the  mecha- 
nical exercise  of  the  mind,  and  the 
inculcation  of  a  general  sense  of  right 
and  wrong;  but  assuredly  there  is 
no  training  of  the  heart  in  religious 
truths — no  infusion  of  spiritual  obe- 
dience on  Christian  principles  and 
motives. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  here 
to  examme  how  far  such  a  perfect 
Christian  education  can  be  the  result 
of  school-teaching  solely,  under  cir- 
cumstances however  favourable.  We 
suspect  that  a  fallacy  exists  on  this 
point,  which  most  wnters  and  speak- 
ers on  the  question  are  willing  to 
take  up  as  a  subject  of  declamation 
rather  than  of  practical  investigation. 
The  Rev.  H.  P.  Hamilton,  in  his  able 
pamphlet  on  Popular  Education^ 
draws  the  following  picture  of  what 
may  be  attained  by  sound  religious 
training.  He  is  a  fair  exponent  of 
the  expectations  of  many  sanguine 
men: — 

Religious  instruction  (he  says)  is  not 
religion.  There  is  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween teaching  the  doctrines  and  truths 
of  Christianity,  and  training  to  the  duties 
founded  upon  them.  As  is  well  remarked 
by  Locke, — *  The  Christian  religion  we 
profess  is  not  a  notional  science  to  fur- 
nish speculation  to  the  brain  nor  dis- 
course to  the  tongue,  but  a  rule  of  right- 
eousness to  influence  our  hves.'  We 
grievously  err  in  fancying  that  we  make 
our  httle  scholars  good  Christians  by 
merely  tasking  their  memory,  or  exer- 
cising their  intellect.  It  should  always 
be  kept  in  mind  by  the  instructors  of  the 
young,  that  religion  deals  with  the  heart 
rather  than  with  the  head  ;  that  it  begins 
with  the  feelings,  and  not  with  the  rea- 
son. Let  religious  instruction  be  carried 
to  the  utmost  extent  that  is  compatible 
with  the  tender  age  of  children ;  let  them 
be  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  doctrines 
and  precepts  of  Christianity  ;  let  them  be 
taught  to  repeat  the  Catechism  (where 
used),  not  only  with  accuracy,  but  with 
intelligence ;  let  the  Bible  be  read  by 
them  in  a  reverential  spirit,  and  not  de- 
graded into  a  task' book ;  let  them  be 
well  versed  in  the  leading  facts  of  Scrip- 
ture history.  All  this  is  essential.  But 
to  stop  here,  to  be  satisfied  with  this,  is 
to  fall  immeasurably  short  of  the  great 
end  of  a  Christian  education.  To  reh- 
gious  instruction,  properly  so  called,  we 
must  add  the  moral  and  rehgious  training 
of  the  heart.  By  which  we  mean  the 
infusing  of  devotional  feeling,  the  im- 
planting of  Christian  principles,  the  form- 
ing of  religious  habits,  and  the  impress- 


ing by  example,  as  well  as  precept,  the 
several  duties  we  owe  to  God,  our  neigh- 
bour, and  ourselves. — P.  27. 

Now  let  us  assume  the  very  best 
machinery  and  most  favourable  ma- 
terial for  education  that  mind  can 
devise;  let  us  take  100  boys,  from 
seven  to  thirteen  years  of  age,  and 
place  them  under  three  of  the  cle- 
verest masters  that  can  be  selected  ; 
let  us  suppose  the  scene  to  be  Eton, 
Harrow,  or  Rugby;  or  let  us  take 
the  case  of  Proprietary  schools,  from 
which  1i>oys  return  home  every  even- 
ing to  parents  of  the  better  classes, 
who,  we  take  for  granted,  have,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  a  proper  idea  of 
parental  responsibility.  In  this,  the 
most  favourable  assumption,  how 
much  heart-religion  would  be  im- 
parted within  the  four  walls  of  the 
school  ?  We  are  not  now  addressing 
,an  audience  from  the  platform,  we 
speak  to  those  who  are  candid  in- 
quirers after  truth  and  have,  there- 
fore, no  hesitation  in  expressing  our 
belief,  that  in  schools  even  of  this 
order  the  stamp  of  religion  —  of 
Christian  motives  on  the  heart  and 
Christian  demeanour  on  the  habits, 
must  leave  but  a  very  slight  im- 
pression on  the  pupiFs  nature,  if  the 
master,  and  only  the  master,  apply 
it.  Very  much  may  be  done,  with- 
out any  question :  the  child  may  be 
taught  obedience  and  order,  and  in 
these  qualities  become  '  father  of  the 
man;'  the  dormant  powers  of  the 
mind  may  be  awakened,  and  the  tor- 
pid faculties  of  the  soul  may  be  sum- 
moned from  their  secret  places ;  the 
warm  and  buoyant  feelings  of  youth, 
bursting  forth  like  the  joyous  moun- 
tain-spring, may  be  directed  into  the 
channels  of  truthfulness,  integrity, 
kindliness,  generosity,  and  honour. 
But  religion,  in  its  truest  sense,  has 
not  its  birth  in  the  school-room ;  it 
cannot  be  taught  in  classes ;  it  is  in- 
dividual in  its  every  characteristic ; 
it  is  found  alone,  but  not  alone,  in 
solitary  musings  and  knee-bending 
prayer;  it  is  bom  on  the  domestic 
hearth,  and  can  only  be  instilled 
fresh  and  pure  from  the  full  gush- 
ings  of  a  mother's  heart. 

In  educating  the  young,  we  should 
consider  the  materials  on  which  we 
have  to  work ;  we  should  remember 
that  we  have  the  elastic  feelings  of 
boyhood  to  direct  and  control;  we 
should  beware  of  throwing  the  mere 
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mask  of  religious  profession  over  the 
ingenuoas  affections  of  the  youthful 
heart,  for  where  are  cant  and  hypo- 
crisy so  loathsome  as  in  children? 
This,  however,  is  a  very  possible 
supposition.  About  a  year  ago  we 
visited  with  a  friend  a  very  well- 
conducted  Commercial  school,  where 
both  the  secular  and  religious  de- 
partments of  education  were  con- 
ducted with  great  care.  A  boy  had 
just  misbehaved,  and  been  punished 
for  his  fault. 

'  What  ought  we  to  do  for  this 
l)oy  ?*  asked  the  master,  in  our  pre- 
sence. 

'  Fray  for  him,'  was  the  universal 
response  of  the  class. 

*A  noble  answer!'  was  the  ex- 
clamation of  our  friend. 

It  was,  however,  a  mere  answer  of 
rote ;  for  not  long  after  we  happened 
to  see  one  of  that  class,  in  scnool- 
boy  phrase,  'pitching  into'  another 
very  ruthlessly,  as  if  he  would  much 
rather  take  the  law  into  his  own 
hands  than  commit  it  to  a  higher 
Power.  For  our  own  part,  we  must 
plead  guilty  to  the  old-fashioned 
weakness  of  loving  to  see  lads  en- 
gaged in  their  pleasant  pastimes  at 
the  proper  season;  we  delight  to 
hear  the  'old  familiar'  expressions 
of  '  knuckle  down  and  no  brush  ; ' 
and  we  verily  believe  that  we  should 
shut  our  eyes  if  we  had  a  presenti- 
ment that  an  erratic  snowball  — 
'  moon- freezing ' — clean  and  pure  as 
crystal — winged  by  the  agile  arm  of 
some  frolicsome  younker,  was  about 
to  salute  the  ear  even  of  a  royal 
servant  in  the  person  of  a  twopenny 
postman,  as  he  was  rattling  past  in 
nis  red  coat  and  on  his  bob-tailed 
I)onv. 

For  what  purpose  are  we  reason- 
ing thus?  Is  it  to  prove  that  our 
National  schools  are  at  present  in  a 
satisfactory  condition  ?  Very  far 
from  it.  We  have  shewn  the  con- 
trary. Is  it  to  shew  that  no  benefit 
can  be  effected  from  improved  sys- 
tems ?  Assuredly  not.  Is  it  to  re- 
move scriptural  instruction,  as  such, 
from  our  schools  ?  God  forbid.  We 
vrish,  however,  to  place  the  question 
on  its  true  footing — to  remove  the 
fallacy,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
country  can  be  evangelised  from  Na- 
tional schools  alone  ;  and  on  the 
other,  to  examine  some  suggestions 
which  have  heen  propounded  for  the 


improvement  of  this  particular  en- 
gine of  national  elevation.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  present  machinery  is 
effecting  no  inconsiderable  degree  of 
good.  Every  process  of  thought  in 
the  study  of  any  secular  subject,  in 
however  narrow  a  circle  the  youth- 
ful mind  may  work,  reacts  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  on  the  moral 
constitution.  It  puts  in  motion  the 
wheels  of  reflection,  reasoning,  judg- 
ment— the  great  desiderata  of  human 
life — and  is  a  means  of  reducing  the 
unorganised  mind  to  something  like 
system.  £ver^  step  of  advancement 
in  reading,  writing,  or  arithmetic,  is 
an  ascent  on  the  intellectual  ladder, 
and  humanises  the  whole  being. 
Every  act  of  enforced  submission 
tends  to  subjugate  the  wild  passions 
of  the  boy.  Every  creed,  or  cate- 
chism, or  collect,  committed  to  me- 
mory, is  of  present,  and  will  be  of 
still  more  future  service,  when  the 
intellectual  faculties  have  become 
further  developed.  Let  no  one  turn 
up  his  nose  at  the  idea  of  committing 
to  memory!  Many  in  their  zed 
seem  to  forget  that  the  rudiments  of 
every  department  of  study,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest,  must  be 
committed  to  memory  on  trust,  be- 
fore any  progress  can  be  made  in  it ; 
and  that  much  must  be  taken  for 
granted  till  such  time  as  the  more 
enlarged  powers  can  reason  and  ge- 
neralise on  the  subject  for  them- 
selves. 

We  may  now  be  permitted  to  offer 
a  few  remarks  on  the  means  which 
may  be  taken  for  the  improvement 
of  our  National  schools.  This  has 
been  the  great  problem  of  late  years. 
The  subject  has  been  so  far  divested 
of  its  incumbrances,  that  the  pro- 
priety of  educating  the  poor  is  all 
but  universally  admitted.  The  days 
of  Jack  Cadeism  are  gone  by  when 
schoolmasters  were  '  hung  with  their 
pen  and  inkhorn  about  their  necks.' 
The  rude  era  of  chivalry  is  passed 
away,  when  men  rejoiced  in  the  sen- 
timent of  old  Douglas : — 

Thanks  to  Saint  Botham,  son  of  mine, 
Save  Gawain,  ne'er  could  pen  a  line. 

Plate  armour  has  given  way  to  cop- 
perplate; Captain  Sword  has  been 
routed  by  Captain  Pen.  If  there  be 
any  doubt  on  the  propriety  of  edu- 
cation, it  is  not  in  regard  to  the  poor 
but  the  rich.    '  Tony  Lumpkin  has 
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a  good  fortune,*  argues  Mrs.  Hard- 
castle.  *My  son  is  not  to  live  by 
his  learning.  I  don't  think  a  boy 
wants  much  learning  to  spend  fifteen 
hundred  a-year.'  And  we  ourselves 
heard  a  similar  process  of  reasoning 
not  long  ago.  '  Edycation  !*  ex- 
claimed an  old  woman,  as  we  were 
regretting  that  a  certain  young  man 
had  not  been  brought  up  more  suit- 
ably to  his  station — 'EdvcationI 
whafs  the  use  of  edycation?  John 
has  getten  three  'states !' 

The  great  wants  at  present  exist- 
ing in  our  schools  are — a  better  and 
cheaper  class  of  school-books,  a  bet- 
ter trained  order  of  masters,  and 
their  number  increased  three- fold. 
Lar^e  demands,  we  admit,  and  un- 
attainable, we  believe,  all  at  once! 
But  how  approximate  nearest  to  these 
ends,  with  the  least  outrage  in  the  em- 
ployment of  means  ?  Three  modes  of 
proceeding  are  open  to  our  choice : 
we  may  either  leave  the  education 
of  the  poor  entirely  dependent  on 
Voluntary  exertions ;  or  we  may 
adopt  some  Government  plan  of  ge- 
neral and  promiscuous  instruction; 
or  we  may  engraft  on  our  existing 
systems  certain  aids  and  adjuncts 
from  Government,  without  any  ma- 
terial interference  with  the  present 
management  of  our  schools. 

Upon  the  effect  of  unaided  volun- 
tary exertions  there  can  hardly  be 
two  opinions  seriously  entertamed. 
The  *  cheerful  givers  are  already 
sufficiently  taxed ;  even  now  they 
shrug  up  their  shoulders  at  the  term 
'  voluntary  ;*  they  feel  like  the  Cam- 
bridge man  who  is  compelled  to  pass 
through  the  gate  of  his  'Voluntary' 
on  the  way  to  his  Bishop.  '  Phrase 
call  you  It?  By  this  good  day,  a 
soldier-like  word,  and  a  word  of  ex- 
ceeding good  command.'  Deny  this, 
Mr.  Baines  and  his  small  party  may: 
the  working  clergy  will  not.  They 
know — and  if  they,  how  much  more 
the  ministers  of  Dissenting  commu- 
nions!— how  difficult  it  is  already, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  to 
obtain  contributions  for  positive 
wants.  After  a  clergyman  has  beg- 
ged enough  for  his  Infant  schoote, 
Night  schools,  Sunday  schools, 
clothing  club,  sick  society,  and 
Church  expenses,  he  will  find,  doubt- 
less, that  he  has  exhausted  the  su- 


perfluity of  his  people's  patience  and 
purse.  Wonderful,  aoubtless,  has  been 
the  result  of  voluntary  effort;  but  if 
we  expect  to  do  more  tnan  we  are  now 
doinff  by  this  i^ncy — more  than 
barely  to  maintain  our  present  posi- 
tion in  the  midst  of  a  growing  popu- 
lation, and  surrounded  bj  growing 
wants — we  may  be  amiable  men, 
endowed  with  that  charity  which 
'  hopeth  all  things,'  but,  we  fear,  un- 
endowed with  that  judgment  which 
trieth  all  things. 

Again,  if  any  comprehensive 
scheme  of  education  were  to  be 
imposed  upon  the  country  by  the 
Government,  what  prospect  is  there 
of  its  being  effectual?  Notwith- 
standing the  high  authority  of 
Dr.  Hook  and  others  his  disci- 
ples, we  might  safely  appeal  to  any 
practically-minded  working  clergy- 
man whether  it  would  not  fail  in 
accomplishing  its  end.  The  Boman- 
ists  are  a  very  numerous  body  in 
the  manufacturing  towns.  Would 
they  join  in  carrying  out  the  plan  ? 
Would  they  associate  with  Church- 
men, Wesleyans,  Independents,  Pres- 
byterians, Unitarians,  Baptists,  Ban- 
ters— ^not  to  mention  the  infinite 
subdivisions  of  these  sects— in  the 
education  of  their  children?  Let  the 
Pope's  denunciation — or,  if  you  like 
it  better,  disapproval — of  the  Irish 
colleges,  answer.  In  the  working  of 
such  a  comprehensive  scheme,  sim- 
plicity and  uniformity  are  indispen- 
sable requirements;  every  loophole 
ought  to  be  stopped  which  could 
give  an  opening  for  the  '  letting  out* 
of  the  waters  of  strife.  But  what 
can  be  discovered  in  this  notable  pro- 
ject but  the  elements  of  confusion, 
the  seeds  of  dissension,  and  the  un- 
settling of  the  principles  of  all  reli- 
gious with  ?  The  time  may  come — 
not,  we  fear,  in  Dr.  Hook's  day,  nor 
in  ours,  though  we  are  younger  than 
the  Doctor — when  the  country  may 
witness  the  gentle  fusion  of  our  pre- 
sent repulsive  elements  of  faith ;  but 
that  period  is  not  yet :  the  millennial 
age  IS  seemingly  far  distant  when 
' the  wolf  shalldwell  with  the  lamb, 
and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with 
the  kid;  when  the  sucking  child 
shall  play  on  the  hole  of  the  asp, 
and  the  weaned  child  shall  put  his 
hand  on  the  cockatrice  den.'  * 


*  The  Rev.  Richard  Boiisess,  in  his  last  pamphlet  on  Education,  computes  '  that 
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Manchesto',  not  long  ago,  gaye 
birth  to  'a  FLm  for  the  l^blnh- 
ment  of  a  general  system  of  Secnlar 
Education  in  the  county  of  Lancaster.* 
We  know  not  whether  the  maternal 
throes  of  the  episcopal  dihr  have 
eyentnated  in  a  living  ompring ; 
whetiier  the  bantling  was  still-born, 
or  yet  survives  alive  and  kicking: 
certEunly  on  its  embryo  develope- 
ments  it  bore  the  mark  of  a  ricketty 
abortion.  It  was  to  be  a  large  and 
comprehensive  measure  :  the  money 
required  was  to  be  levied  by  a  rate. 

*  A  county  board  of  education  shall 
be  established,*  says  the  prospectus, 

*  consisting  of  twelve  persons,  of 
whom  not  more  than  three  shall  be 
members  of  any  one  religious  denomi' 
nation''  tnis  county  board  had  to 
appoint  another,  on  which  would  de- 
volve the  daty  of  selecting  the  school 
books — ^'a  commission,*  the  Rules 
stipulate — 'consisting  of  nine  indi- 
viduals, no  tujo  of  uhom  shall  be 
members  of  the  same  reUgious  deno^ 
mtnation ;  and  in  order  that  the  pecu" 
liar  tenets  of  no  religious  sect  may  be 
favQttredf  the  unanimous  concurrence 
of  the  Commission  shall  be  required  in 
^  selection  P  To  render  the  scheme 
perfect,  the  promoters  had  only  to 
appoint  some  vigorous  Van  Am- 
bnrgh  as  the  chairman  of  one  com- 
mittee; some  Carter,  the  lion- tamer, 
as  the  chairman  of  the  other ;  and 
u  general  secretary,  our  old  friend 
of  peace-making  celebrity,  the  pro- 
prietor of '  the  Happy  Family.' 

It  remains,  therefore,  that  the  only 
feasible  plan  for  the  improvement  of 
education  among  the  poor  is  to  en- 
graft fresh  shoots  into  the  present 
system.  We  quite  agree  in  the  ob- 
servations of  Mr.  Hamilton : — 


Since  it  appears,  therefore  (are  Us 
words),  that  neither  the  exdnstve  Cfanrdi 
system  nor  tiie  exclusive  State  system 
is  practicable,  and  that  the  exdnsive  Vo- 
luntary system  is  incompetent  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  country,  there  is  bat 
one  available  alternative — ^that  the  peo- 
ple should  be  asmsted  by  the  Grovem- 
ment  in  the  task  of  educating  themselves. 
In  other  words,  we  must  have  such  a 
combination  of  the  Voluntary  and  State 
systems,  as  shall  vest  the  general  super- 
intendence of  popular  education  m  the 
State,  but  shall  leave  it  to  be  exercised 
in  conjunction  and  co-operation  with  the 
people. — ^P.  8.* 

The  Government  has,  without 
question,  acted  with  the  best  judg- 
ment in  their  late  Minutes  of  w 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
The  measure  is  but  a  small  one  in- 
deed :  it  will  hardly  be  felt  in  many 
districte  more  sensibly  than  a  hornet 
on  the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros ;  but  it  is 
in  the  right  direction,  and,  if  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  present  and  suc- 
cessive Governments,  must  lead  to 
the  best  practical  resulte.f 

The  propriety  of  Government  in- 
spection no  one  now  doubts.  In- 
deed, writers  on  education  of  the 
present  day  exalt  the  office  and  the 
officials  perhaps  more  highlv  than 
they  deserve.  Should  these  humble 
observations  fall  under  the  notice  of 
any  member  of  the  Government,  or 
any  Board  in  which  is  vested  the 
appointment  of  school  inspectors,  let 
us  hazard  a  whisper  of  counsel.  Be 
very  careful  about  the  qualifications 
of  tnose  whom  vou  select.  All  are, 
of  course,  intellectually  competent 
to  examine  National  schools ;  but  it 
by  no  means  follows  that,  in  judg- 
ment, temper,  and  discretion,  they 
possess  any  fitness  whatever  for  the 


five-sixths  of  the  children  of  the  poor  now  in  public  elementary  day-schools  are  what 
inay  be  termed  Church  of  England  scholars.'  Would  it  then  be  a  trifling  matter  to 
br^  up  our  educational  machinery,  elaborated  at  so  much  labour  and  cost  ?  Dis- 
Benters  apparently  have  no  objection  to  send  their  children  to  our  National  schools 
now :  Romanists  would  never  amalgamate  with  Protestants  imder  any  circumstances. 

*  In  that  vexata  questio  — the  Managenient  Clauses  —  we,  in  the  manufacturing 
^ricts,  take  for  the  most  part  but  little  interest,  further  than  that  it  may  be  speedily 
md  amicably  settled. 

t  We  would  venture  to  point  out  a  defect  in  the  late  Minutes  of  the  Committee 
of  Council :  we  do  not  venture  to  suggest  a  remedy.  In  those  National  schools  which 
are  situated  in  the  poorest  manufacturing  districts  there  is  the  least  chance  of  edu- 
catmg  pupil  teachers.  The  factory  being  open  to  the  young  for  full  time  at  the  age 
of  thirteen,  we  are  bold  enough  to  predict  that  very  few  parents,  if  any,  will  forego 
the  immediate  benefit  from  their  chUdren's  emplojrment  tiiere  for  the  uncertain  pro- 
spect of  their  becoming  pupil-teachers  some  years  afterwards.  Thus  the  districts  that 
most  require  aid  will  least  obtain  it.  The  application  which  is  effectual  when  the 
nudady  lies  near  the  surface,  may  prove  altogether  powerless  when  the  disease  is  deep- 
rx)ted  and  difficult  to  reach. 
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office.  The  inspector  is  virtually 
irresponsible :  to  vfhom  can  parties 
who  feel  aggrieved  appeal  ?  He  has 
also  a  delicate  duty  to  perform — one 
of  a  seemingly  arbitrary  nature,  and, 
therefore,  in  some  degree  repulsive. 
Exercise  it  arbitrarily,  and  it  be- 
comes positively  offensive.  Take  care, 
then,  that  your  inspectors  be  gentle- 
men— gentlemen,  we  mean,  in  feel- 
ing— men  who  can  comprehend  in- 
tuitively the  delicate  and  sensitive 
in  nature.  We  write  not  without 
having  seen  the  reverse  of  all  this. 
'  Did  you  not  receive  my  summons 
to  attend  here  ?*  was  the  remark  of 
an  upstart  inspector  to  a  clerical 
friend  of  ours,  infinitely  his  superior. 
'Your  summons!*  was  the  reply. 
'  I  do  not  understand  the  word.' 
The  school — we  say  not  propter  hoc, 
but  post  hoc — was  described  in  the 
Report  in  terms  very  offensive. 
We  were  once  amused  on  hearing 
one  of  the  youngest  classes  in  a  Na- 
tional school  under  official  examina- 
tion : — '  And  the  Lord  s-a-i-d  said 
u-n-t-o  unto  A-b-r-a-h-a-m,  Abra- 
ham ;'  and  so  on  the  ragged  little 
urchins  fought  through  the  lesson. 
'  Close  the  book,'  said  her  majesty's 
servant,  majestically.  'Come  now,' 
he  continued,  placing  his  hands  be- 
hind his  coat  si^irts  d  la  Pickwick, 
rising  on  his  toes,  and  sinking  on  his 


heels  with  a  crack—*  come  now,  tell 
me,  what  have  you  been  reading 
about  ?'  A  question  which  reminded 
us  of  our  Oxford  '  Collections,'  when 
a  good-natured  old  Fellow  used  in- 
variably to  ask — '  Come  now,  tell  me 
all  you  know  about  Greece.'  Our 
acquaintance  with  these  school- 
inspectors  is  not  very  extensive ; 
nor  would  we  for  a  moment  be  sup- 
posed to  Look  unfavourably  upon  all : 
but  assuredly  we  shall  at  all  times 
exercise  our  privilege  of  expressing 
ourselves  freely  on  what  we  have 
seen.  We  have  witnessed,  person- 
ally, instances  of  anything  but  judi- 
cious demeanour  on  the  part  of  more 
than  one;  we  have  observed  in  the 
official  Reports,  remarks  unquestion- 
ably drawn  up  at  a  venture ;  and  we 
perceive  that  these  gentlemen  in  their 
elaborate  disquisitions  refer  every 
school,  from  the  one  filled  with 
'short-timers,'  such  as  we  have  de- 
scribed, to  the  Commercial  school 
which  is  attended  by  the  sons  of  re- 
spectable tradesmen,  to  one  unbend- 
ing standard,  without  any  reference 
to  the  materials  which  the  master 
has  to  mould  into  form.  Are  we 
wrong,  then,  in  suggesting  as  a  sub- 
ject of  reflection,  both  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  clergy,  that  the  in- 
spectors be  inspected  as  well  as  our 
schools  ?  * 


*  Singularly  enough,  on  laying  down  our  pen  after  the  completion  of  this  para- 
graph, our  eye  fell  upon  a  letter  in  The  THmeSf  in  which  the  conduct  of  an  inspector 
of  schools  in  South  Wales  is  freely  canvassed.  We  give  the  following  extracts,  which 
contain  statements  of  facts  very  like  what  we  have  ourselves  witnessed  : — 

*  *  *  In  speaking  of  the  parish  school  under  my  superintendence,  Mr.  Symons 
says  the  children  read  '  with  difficulty.'  In  this  I  decidedly  differ  from  Mr.  Symons, 
as,  according  to  my  judgment,  they  read  with  fluency,  and  without  difficulty. 

Mr.  Symons  then  gives  instances  of  the  extreme  ignorance  of  the  children  with 
regard  to  questions  he  put  to  them,  especially  as  to  the  meaning  of  miracles.  I  will 
admit  that  the  children  appeared  ignorant  enough,  and  dull  enough ;  but  had  Mr. 
Symons  given  a  more  complete  report  of  the  examination,  instead  of  the  present  ex- 
clusive and  partial  statement,  the  ignorance  of  the  children  would  not  have  appeared 
so  singular  as  he  has  represented.  For  when  Mr.  Symons  had  put  the  question, — 
*  What  is  a  miracle  ?'  and  found  that  none  of  the  children  could  answer  it,  he  com- 
menced a  lecture  upon  their  ignorance  in  a  strain  of  severity  which  I  considered  not 
only  out  of  his  province  as  a  commissioner,  but  rather  more  harsh  than  the  case  re- 
quired ;  and  I  observed  that  I  was  not  sure  that  I  could  answer  that  question  myself. 
I  then  made  an  attempt,  and  said  something  about  *  violating  the  laws  of  nature.' 
But,  being  conscious  it  was  not  the  proper  answer,  I  asked  Mr.  Symons  how  he 
would  explain  it.  He  was  silent  for  some  time,  and  then,  with  much  hesitation,  and 
in  an  under  tone,  he  answered, — '  Yes,'  and  repeated  my  words,  *  violating  the  laws 
of  nature  ;'  which,  after  all,  was  not  the  right  definition.  So  that  the  question  was 
not  answered  at  all,  either  by  the  children,  or  by  me,  or  by  Mr.  Symons  himself. 
Now,  I  ask,  is  this  a  case  to  justify  so  prominent  a  charge  of  ignorance  as  that  which 
appears  in  the  Report  ?****** 

Whether  it  is  that  the  mere  accidental  miracle  scene  above  mentioned  was  con- 
strued by  Mr.-  Symons  into  a  premeditated  rebuke,  and  excited  a  desire  of  retaliation, 
I  cannot  say,  but  he  follows  me  in  a  spirit  so  like  that  of  vindictiveness,  that  I  cannot 
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We  have  sometimes  thought  of 
making  a  present  of  the  following 
anecdote  to  a  school-inspector,  if  we 
could  have  met  with  one  in  his  merry 
mood.  It  would  have  heen  good 
stock  in  trade.  A  friend  of  ours 
undertook  to  examine  a  class  in  a 
school,  certainly  not  well  conducted, 
in  which  he  had  some  interest.  The 
subject-matter  was  the  broken  Ca- 
techism ;  the  particular  topic,  the 
Creed. 

'By  whom  was  He  conceived?* 
our  niend  asked  from  the  book. 

*  He  was  conceived  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,'  was  the  ready  answer. 

'  Of  whom  was  He  born  ?'  was  the 
question  to  the  next  boy. 

'  He  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,' 
responded  the  youth,  boldly. 

'  Under  whom  did  He  suflPer  ?'  was 
the  question  addressed  to  the  third 
in  order. 

*■  He  was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried,' 
said  the  boy,  in  a  whining,  hesitating 
tone,  as  if  conscious  that  all  was  not 
right. 

*  1^0,  no  !  Under  whom  did  He 
suffer  ?    By  whom  was  He  crucified  ?' 

The  lad  repeated  the  same  words 
in  the  same  drawling  tone.  The 
question  was  put  a  third  time,  and 
the  same  answer  returned ;  when  one 
of  the  class,  more  intelligent  than 
the  rest,  stepped  forward,  and,  after 
a  twitch  of  his  frontal  lock  and  an 
awkward  scrape  of  the  foot,  said,  in 
a  tone  half  supplicatory,  half  ex- 
planatory,—        ^ 

'Please,  sir.  Eon  tins  Pilate  has 
getten  th'  ma-sles ! ' 

INFANT  SCHOOLS. 

The  National  schools  of  our  ma- 
nufacturing districts,  we  have  ob- 
served, are  for  the  education  of 
children  varying  from  six  or  seven 


to  thirteen  years  of  age.  But  educa- 
tion must  begin  before  six,  and  con- 
tinue after  thirteen,  if  it  is  to  be 
effectual.  Other  schools,  therefore, 
are  required,  that  the  mellow  ground 
of  the  infant  heart  may  be  prepared 
for  the  seed,  and  that  the  blade  as  it 
springs  up  may  not  wither  and  die 
from  want  of  cultivation  and  care. 

The  Infant  school  is  intended  to 
be  a  feeder  for  the  National.  In  a 
populous  district  the  one  ought  never 
to  be  found  without  the  other.  The 
establishment  of  Infant  schools  has 
been  opposed  and  scouted  by  many, 
and  is  so  still  by  some,  like  almost 
every  other  benevolent  and  useful 
institution  at  its  commencement. 
But  enter  with  me,  you  vinegar- 
cruet;  and  if  your  heart  he  not 
softened  or  sweetened  at  the  sight, 
we  will  give  you.  up  as  bilious  be- 
yond hope.  1  ou  see  upwards  of  a 
Hundred  little  toddling  things,  the 
eldest  of  whom  is  not  more  than 
seven,  for  the  most  part  with  clean 
hands,  smiling  faces,  and  tidy  dresses. 
How  happy  they  look  as  they  pass 
through  their  various  evolutions  I 
An  odd  one  here  and  there  may  be 
piping  its  eye  for  the  loss  of  some 
trifle  which  was  to  it  a  world ;  but 
its  tears  are  dried,  and  its  treasure  is 
forgotten,  even  while  you  are  ob- 
serving it.  Much  luck  to  you,  little 
ones !  May  your  shadows  never  be 
less!  Now  you  shall  see  them 
march.  Hands  behind  I  forward  I 
Look  at  that  fat  lad  of  three  years 
old :  how  boldly  and  firmly  he  plants 
his  feet ;  his  heart  is  as  lafge  as  that 
of  an  infant  Napoleon.  See  that 
red-faced,  clean-looking  child :  she 
might  never  have  known  what  it  is 
to  be  dirtv ;  and  yet  her  parents  are 
neither  clean  in  their  persons  nor 
orderly    in    their    conduct.      That 


account  for  his  conduct  on  any  other  ^ound.  He  takes  up  a  work  in  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage, which  I  published  several  years  ago,  totally  unconnected  with  the  subject  of  the 
Reports,  and  criticises  it  with  a  degree  of  severity  that,  if  the  effect  corresponded  with 
the  intention,  must  inflict  upon  me  positive  pecuniary  loss  ;  and  in  order  fully  to  mark 
the  utter  worthlessness  of  the  production,  he  says,  the  *  sale  never  paid  the  expense 
of  printing.'  This  assertion  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  place  amongst  the  other 
untruths  of  which  I  have  to  complain  ;  and  I  have  the  further  gratification  of  saying, 
that  of  the  two  thousand  copies  which  were  printed,  almost  the  whole  were  bought  by 
the  labouring  classes  —  a  description  of  people  who,  Mr.  Symons  would  have  us  believe, 
are  scarcely  able  to  read  at  all. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
LlanfihangeUcwm-DUf  Feb.  7.  T.  Price. 

We  do  not  altogether  admire  the  spirit  of '  Artegall,'  about  which  there  has  been 
considerable  excitement  in  Wales.  It,  however,  brings  forward  quite  enough  to 
make  school-inspectors  think  twice  upon  the  delicate  and  difficult  office  they  hold. 
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sweet,  interesting  girl  there  of  six,  is 
an  orphan — an  orphan  virtually,  for 
her  father  was  killed  in  a  drunken 
brawl,  and  her  mother  has  since 
been  transported.  Poor  child !  she, 
probably,  knows  nothing  of  her  pa- 
rentage ;  she  looks  as  happy  as  if  she 
were  arrayed  in  lace  and  satin. 
God  grant  that  her  pretty  face  may 
never  become  her  ruin !  But  listen : 
they  are  going  to  sing  a  hymn, — 

There  is  beyond  the  sky 
A  heaven  of  joy  and  love  ; 

And  holy  children,  when  they  die, 
Go  to  that  world  above. 

We  know  not  how  far  the  chorus  of 
a  hundred  infant  voices  is  in  perfect 
harmony  of  sound,  but  a  hundred 
hearts  are  echoing  notes  more  musi- 
cal to  the  ears  of  the  All-hearing 
than  the  most  passionate  strains  of 
the  Opera  or  Concert-hall. 

But  is  it  possible  to  convey  in- 
struction to  mfants  who  have  only 
just  escaped  from  their  mothers' 
arms  ?  Without  any  question  it  is. 
From  Aristotle  to  Locke,  from  Locke 
to  Lord  Brougham,  from  Lord 
Brougham  to  the  first  intelligent 
nurse  you  meet  in  the  streets,  it  has 
been  a  maxim,  deduced  from  expe- 
rience and  supported  by  common 
sense,  that  education  must  com- 
mence with  the  earliest  dawn  of  the 
faculties.  Education,  remember,  not 
so  much  in  the  exercise  of  the 
mental  powers,  as  in  the  training  of 
the  infant  feelings  to  a  sense  of  right 
and  wrong.  Look  upon  the  matter, 
too,  not  only  in  the  light  of  the 
good  the  chilaren  acquire  but  of  the 
evil  they  avoid.  Take  the  school 
we  have  inspected ;  where  would  the 
scholars  have  been  had  they  not 
been  there?  Rolling  about  in  the 
street  channels,  or  sunk  in  filth  at 
their  homes.  On  the  other  hand, 
within  these  walls  they  are  taught 
the  duties  of  cleanliness,  neatness, 
order,  and  submission.  They  are  in- 
structed in  the  rudiments  of  secular 
learning;  they  become  attached  to 
their  school ;  they  are  made  to  com- 
prehend the  simplest  truths  of  reve- 
lation ;  they  become  impressed  with 
a  sense  of  obedience  ana  duty;  and 
their  minds  and  feelings  receive  a 
tone  of  decency  and  propriety,  which 
in  some,  we  trust,  will  never  be 
effaced  through  life. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

But,  after  thirteen  years  of  age, 


what  means  of  instruction  are  within 
the  reach  of  the  manufacturing  poor  ? 
We  point  to  our  Sunday  schools,  not 
so  much  as  promoting  the  secular 
department  of  education  as  imparting 
scriptural  knowledge  and  implanting 
religious  truth. 

Do  I  say,  then  (asks  Dr.  Hook),  that 
there  is  no  reUgious  education  in  our 
large  manufacturing  districts,  except  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  wealthy  ?  No, 
indeed.  We  may  bless  God  that  we  not 
only  possess  a  system  of  religious  train, 
ing,  but  that  we  are,  year  by  year,  visi- 
bly improving  upon  it.  The  mainstay 
of  religious  education  is  to  be  found  in 
our  Sunday  schools.  The  most  earnest, 
the  most  devoted,  the  most  pious  of  our 
several  congregations,  are  accustomed 
with  meritorious  zeal  to  dedicate  them- 
selves to  this  great  work.  All  classes 
are  blended  together ;  rich  and  poor,  one 
with  another,  rejoice  to  undertake  the 
office  of  Sunday-school  teachers.  Many 
young  men  and  young  women,  who  have 
no  other  day  in  the  week  for  recreation 
and  leisure,  with  a  zeal  and  charity  (for 
which  may  God  Almighty  bless  them  !) 
consecrate  their  little  leisure  on  the 
Lord's  day  to  the  training  of  little 
children  in  the  way  they  ought  to  go. 
Each  has  a  separate  class,  and  becomes 
personally  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  each  member  of  the  class.  He  visits 
his  children  at  their  homes,  walks  with 
them,  converses  with  them,  and  being  a 
person  of  spiritual  experience,  is  able  to 
give  that  advice  which  a  soul  aspiring 
after  heavenly  things  so  greatly  needs, 
and  which  none  but  those  who  know 
what  spiritual  difficulties  and  spiritual 
comforts  are  can  impart, — while  in  all 
peculiar  cases  he  has  his  pastor  to  whom 
he  can  refer  his  young  charge,  or  from 
whom  he  can  himself  receive  directions 
how  to  proceed.  The  Sunday-school 
teacher  prepares  the  children  to  be  cate- 
chised at  church,  and,  when  the  season 
for  confirmation  draws  near,  is  able  to 
inform  the  clergyman  of  the  advice 
which  is  needful  in  each  particular  case 
among  his  pupils,  the  characters  of  whom 
have  been  long  before  him.  The  children 
act  in  subordination  to  the  teacher,  the 
teacher  to  the  superintendent,  the  su- 
perintendent to  the  clergyman.  Young 
persons,  too  old  to  remain  as  pupils, 
permit  themselves  sometimes  to  be 
formed  in  classes,  to  be  prepared,  on  the 
week-day,  for  the  duties  they  are  to 
perform  on  the  Sunday.  In  the  parish 
in  which  he  who  has  the  pleasure  of  now 
writing  to  your  lordship  resides,  there  is 
an  association  of  Sunday-school  teachers, 
which  numbers  six  hundred  members, 
who  meet  at  stated  times  to  converse  on 
subjects  connected  with  their  high  and 
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sacred  calling,  and  to  recdye  instmction 
from  the  clergy.  Happy  meetings  they 
are,  and  may  they  he  hlessed  to  the 
spiritual  edification  of  hoth  clergy  and 
people ! 

This  may  appear  to  some  an  ehul- 
lition  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of 
the  worthy  doctor ;  hut  we  are  our- 
selyes  ahle,  and  we  rejoice  in  the 
opportunity  of  doing  so,  to  give  our 
testimony  to  its  general  truth .  In  the 
present  condition  of  education,  Sun- 
day schools  are,  beyond  all  question, 
the  most  successful,  if  not  the  only 
real,  instruments  of  diffusing  a  reli- 
gious tone  of  feeling  among  the 
younger  members  ot  our  flocks. 
This  may  be  a  startling  assertion  to 
some  ;  but  it  is  so,  simply  from  their 
being  unacquainted  with  the  nature 
of  such  institutions  in  populous 
districts.  Tell  us  now,  kind  reader, 
what  is  your  idea  of  a  Sunday  school 
in  a  manufacturing  town  ?  There  is 
floating  before  your  mind,  doubtless, 
a  vision  of  some  hundred  young 
urchins,  clad  in  their  better  breeches 
and  holiday  frocks,  varying  from 
seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age ;  one 
here  sucking  a  squashy  orange,  an- 
other there  munching  a  c&e  of 
greasy  gingerbread.  Come  with  us 
to  the  school  over  which  we  happen 
to  preside.  We  do  not  invite  you 
firom  the  fact  of  its  exhibiting  any 
superiority  over  others,  but  solely 
as  being  a  fair,  perhaps  a  favourable, 
specimen  of  the  class  in  a  purely 
manufacturing  district  of  six  thou- 
sand souls.  We  enter,  the  adult 
female  school:  you  see  arianged  in 
twelve  classes  from  a  hundred  and 
fifty  to  two  hundred  young  women, 
the  youngest  of  whom  is  fourteen, — 
the  oldest  might  not  wish  to  tell  her 
age  —  say  forty.  We  have  wives 
and  widows  amongst  them ;  we  have 
a  mother  and  her  daughter — the 
latter  seventeen  —  in  the  same  class. 
Every  thing  is  still  — *  there  is  no 
tiddle-taddle,    or   pabble-pabble,    I 


warrant  you  * —  teaching  is  going  on 
audibly  but  not  lou(fly;  for  the 
great  majority  are  intent  on  the 
subjects  before  them.  It  is  a  sum- 
mer's day,  and  the  sun  himself,  as 
well  as  the  scholars,  seems  to  have 
put  on  his  Sunday  dress.  Are  you 
not  struck  with  the  neat  and  elegant 
— the  simplex  munditiia — appearance 
of  the  young  |)eople  ?  Their  clothes 
are  not  expensive;  but  they  are 
well-made,  and  serve  to  set  off  many 
a  handsome  figure  to  great  advan- 
tage. Wither  those  artificials,  though  I 
They  will  now  and  then  burst  into 
bloom  this  warm  weather,  notwith- 
standing all  our  vigilance.  It  seems 
a  pity  to  displace  them,  seeing  how 
well  they  become  that  bonnet  and 
face ;  but,  mercy  avaunt  I 

My  heart  is  turned  to  stone, — 
Into  as  many  goblets  will  I  cast  them 
As  wild  Medea  young  Absyrtus  did. 

Weeded  out  they  must  be,  though 
they  were  the  rarest  exotics  of  Chis- 
wick  or  Chats  worth.  Now  of  these 
young  women  more  than  nineteen- 
twentieths  are  operatives ;  they  have 
toiled  from  week  to  week,  for  twelve 
hours  a-day,  in  the  factory  since  they 
were  thirteen ;  they  have  necessarily 
witnessed  many  a  disgusting  scene, 
and  heard  many  a  foul  expression 
from  their  youth  up ;  and  yet  many 
of  them  exnibit  a  gentility  of  man- 
ner, and  a  delicacy  of  feeling,  which 
would  lose  nothing  by  being  placed 
alongside  the  more  polished  surface, 
but  colder  conventionalities,  of  high 
life.*  Open  this  door,  and  we  enter 
the  school  for  the  younger  females. 
Here  you  see  nearly  two  hundred 
little  ones  under  fourteen,  arranged 
into  classes,  and  as  neat  as  their 
elder  sisters.  Mighty  proud  some  of 
them  seem  to  be  of  their  Sunday 
dresses.  That  riband  of  many  co- 
lours is  as  precious  to  that  young 
girl  as  the  mines  of  Golconda. 
Bless  her  little  heart !  the  recording 


*  The  theory  of  Bishop  Butler  is  well  known,  that  this  world,  from  the  tempta- 
tions it  holds  out,  is  peculmrly  fit  to  he  a  state  of  moral  discipline  {AnaL  part  i.  c.  5). 
We  have  on  one  or  two  occasions  seen  striking  illustrations  of  its  truth.  A  young 
woman,  for  example,  has  been  remarkable  for  her  steadiness  and  attention  to  religious 
duties  so  long  as  she  worked  in  the  factory,  and  had  evil  example  constantly  before 
her  eyes.  She  has  changed  her  employment,  and  engaged  in  duties  seemingly  better 
adapted  to  her  moral  improvement.  Such,  howerer,  has  not  been  the  result.  We 
have  not,  indeed,  observed  any  direct  deviation  from  moral  rectitude  in  such  cases ; 
but  we  have  occasionally  remarked  a  gradual  declension  from  the  strict  observance  of 
those  religious  ordinances  and  duties  in  which  the  young  female  had  before  engaged 
with  so  much  regularity  and  satisiaction. 
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angel  will  overlook  her  weakness, 
even  if  some  thoughts  of  vanity  are 
mingled  with  the  prayers  she  is  re  - 
peating. 

The  two  schools  for  boys  contain 
together  from  two  hundred  and  fifly 
to  three  hundred ;  the  scholars,  how- 
ever, do  not  exhibit  the  same  neat- 
ness of  dress  and  decorum  of  manner 
as  those  we  have  just  witnessed. 
Not  that  they  are  outrageous  or 
unruly ;  they  are  for  the  most  part 
pretty  well  behaved.  But  the  female 
operative  is  decidedly  a  more  pleas- 
ing specimen  of  the  species  than  the 
male,  especially  among  the  young. 
The  girls  are  more  docile  than  their 
brothers,  more  willing  to  follow 
advice,  and  more  grateful  for  the 
pains  you  bestow  on  their  instruc- 
tion. Their  earnings  too  are  greater, 
and  by  this  means  they  can  make  a 
better  appearance  in  their  dress. 
They  remain    longer    under    your 

Personal  guidance  and  superinten- 
ence,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
more  fearful  of  losing  your  good 
opinion.  The  young  man  of  eighteen 
— the  hobbledehoy  of  old  English, 
the  i»5f«<r«/j  «»»)^*  of  ^schylean 
Greek — begins  to  have  large  notions ; 
he  assumes  the  tobacco-pipe  on  week 
days,  cocks  his  hat  on  Sundays, 
winks  at  the  girls  on  all  days,  and 
aspires  to  the  dignity  of  a  flash  man. 
He  despises  the  restraints  of  a 
Sunday  school.  If  a  few  of  the 
quieter  sort  continue  there  till 
twenty,  it  is  rather  the  exception 
than  the  rule.  But  the  young 
women  never  fancy  themselves  too 
old  to  attend :  they  are  often  Sun- 
day scholars  till  they  are  married. 
And  herein  is  a  great  source  of 
encouragement  and  hope.  When 
Napoleon  asked  the  question,  *  What 
can  I  do  for  the  benefit  of  France  ?* 
the  answer  of  a  lady,  who  well  un- 
derstood human  nature,  was,  *You 
must  give  it,  sire,  a  generation  of 
mothers.*  And  if  we  can  so  educate 
the  young  women,  that  when  they 
become  parents  some  portion  of 
them  may  rear  up  their  offspring  in 
the  path  of  religious  duty,  the  enect 
must  in  time  be  very  considerable. 
The  moral  influence  will  thus  extend 
from  individual  to  individual,  from 
family  to  family,  from  generation  to 
generation ;  it  will  act  on  the  surface 


of  society,  as  the  pebble  dropped 
into  the  smooth  water  acts  upon  its 
surface;  starting  out  from  a  given 
point,  it  will  enlarge  its  sphere  of 
motion  like  the  concentric  ripples, 
and  energise  in  increasing  circles  to 
the  end  of  time. 

Do  we  mean  to  say  that  all  the 
young  people  who  have  attended  a 
Sunday  school  as  a  consequence 
turn  out  well  in  life?  Very  far 
from  it.  If  we  intended  to  convey 
any  such  an  idea  we  should  be 
stating  a  falsehood,  and  suggesting  a 
fallacy.  We  know  well  that  many  a 
scholar,  and  many  a  teacher,  too, 
after  marrying  and  settling  in  life, 
become  very  negligent  of  their  reli- 
gious obligations,  and  very  indif- 
ferent to  public  worship.  But  if  we 
succeed  with  a  portion  of  those  under 
our  charge  we  effect  a  great  amount 
of  good.  This  is  the  fallacy  of  most 
writers  on  education.  They  place 
before  themselves  an  unattainable 
standard,  and  discourse  as  if  it  were 
capable  of  attainment;  no  matter 
what  be  the  varieties  of  position  and 
disposition,  they  fancy  that  the  effect 
of  training  must  be  the  same  in  all. 
All  this  would  be  very  well  if  we 
could  cram  religion  into  the  heart 
as  easily  as  we  can  thrust  an  orange 
into  a  boy's  breeches -pocket,  but 
experience  proves  the  impossibility 
of  this.  The  only  wise  maxim  on 
which  we  can  act,  be  assured,  is  the 
scriptural  one :  *  In  the  morning  sow 
thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening  with- 
hold not  thy  hand  :  for  thou  knowest 
not  whether  shall  prosper,  either 
this  or  that ;  or  whether  they  both 
shall  be  alike  good.* 

Against  Sunday  as  well  as  Infant 
schools  objections  have  been  made; 
nay,  have  proceeded  from  quarters 
whence  we  little  expected  the  assault. 
Even  the  Quarterly  Review  is  among 
the  assailants  —  a  tergo  certainly. 
*Call  you  that  backing  of  your 
friends?*  We  do  not  wonder,  in- 
deed, at  the  proud  aristocrat,  who 
has,  perhaps,  been  once  in  a  manu- 
facturing district,  and  whose  most 
interesting  sight,  even  then,  was  the 
back  of  his  coachman  as  he  left  it — 
we  do  not  wonder  at  him,  if,  in  his 
prodigious  experience,  he  can  dis- 
cover no  benefit  in  the  establishment 
of  Sunday  schools.    We  are  not  sur- 
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prised  at  the  literary  critic,  as  he  is 
working  out  a  theory  in  his  warm 
and  well -furnished  study,  expressing 
a  sense  of  regret  that  the  hard- 
working operative  should  for  an 
hour  even  be  deprived  of  his  Sun- 
day's fresh  air.  We  are  not  amazed 
even  if  the  country  rector,  as  he 
gazes  over  his  smooth  lawn  and 
green  fields,  and  sees  the  peaceful 
smoke  rising  above  the  distant  farm- 
houses— we  are  not  amazed  if  he 
fancies  that  the  Week-day  school  is 
enough  for  the  wants  of  a  people. 
But  if  we  heard  such  sentiments 
from  a  clergyman  in  a  manufacturing 
district  we  should  set  him  down, 
either  as  one  who  could  not  exercise 
his  powers  of  observation,  or  one 
who  wished  to  make  his  opinions  an 
apology  for  his  indolence. 

The  most  cogent  argument  of  the 
objectors  is,  that  the  system  of 
teaching  on  the  Sunday  necessarily 
deprives  the  young  of  some  portion 
of  their  rest  on  that  day. 

But  there  is  another  objection  to 
schools  in  which  do  religion  is  taught 
in  the  week  (quotes  the  Quarterly ^  from 
an  unpublish^  pamphlet  of  a  city  curate 
of  twenty  years'  standing*), — they  in- 
volve the  necessity  of  Sunday  schools. 
To  this  eminently  popular  method  of 
profaning  the  Sabbath  I  have  always 
entertained  the  most  decided  aversion. 
The  Sunday-school  system — as  far  as  the 
scholars  are  concerned  —  turns  what 
ought  to  be  a  cheerful  religious  festival 
into  a  day  of  gloom  and  penance ;  a  sad 
routine  of  lessons  and  of  lecturing,  and 
of  rigorous  confinement  to  the  church 
and  school. 

Grod  knows,  no  rational  clergyman 
would  willingly  deprive  a  young 
person  who  has  laboured  hard  through 
the  week  of  one  moment's  rest  on 
the  Sabbath,  if  it  could  be  avoided : 
and  without  question  the  mental 
exercise  required  in  a  Sunday  school 
interferes  with  that  peaceful  frame 
of  mind  which  the  old  woman  de- 
scribed as  ever  coming  over  her  in 
her  place  of  worship : — *  I  sits,  and  I 
twirls  my  thumbs,  and  I  just  thinks 
about  nothing.'  But,  after  all,  to 
what  does  the  grievance  amount? 
It  is  simply  an  attendance  one  hour, 
morning  and  afternoon,  before  the 
Church  service  commences.  And 
as  to  the  possibility  of  ^NTational  sup- 
plying the  place  of  Sunday  schools 


in  a  manufacturing  district,  did  any 
reasoning  being  ever  conceive  any 
thing  so  wild  ?  At  the  age  of  thir- 
teen, when  the  children  are  removed 
from  the  National  school,  religious 
education  is  barely  commencing.  Left 
at  that  time  to  themselves  —  we  go 
not  so  far  as  to  say  with  some,  that 
they  have  received  just  so  much  in- 
struction as  would  qualify  them  for 
evil,  but  —  we  assert  without  hesita- 
tion, that  they  have  not  received 
enough  to  stamp  on  their  moral 
principles  any  permanent  impression 
of  good.  But  they  who  have  been 
members  of  the  Sunday  school  before 
entering  the  factory,  mostly  continue 
to  attend.  There  they  come  more 
under  the  personal  inspection  of  their 
teacher,  and  under  the  system  of 
individual  instruction;  the  subjects 
on  which  they  are  engaged  are  purely 
scriptural,  and  the  mode  of  convey- 
ing information  is  easy  and  agreeable. 
The  catechetical  method  is  best  adapted 
to  Sunday  schools,  as  being  at  once 
the  most  attractive  and  beneficial  to 
the  pupil.  To  teach  by  short  and 
concise  questions  requiring  direct  and 
pregnant  answers,  on  subjects  of 
scriptural  history,  or  moral  duty,  or 
the  essential  principles  of  doctrine, 
avoiding  all  abstruse  and  disputable 
points  —  to  intersperse  sound  know- 
ledge with  practical,  but  not  prosy 
exhortation, — this  ought  to  be  a  Sun- 
day-school teacher's  aim.  By  mere 
reading  on  the  part  of  a  class,  or  by 
mere  exposition  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  there  is  no  interchange  of 
ideas.  But  when  a  question  elicits 
an  answer,  no  matter  whether  it  be 
right  or  wrong,  a  reasoning  process 
has  been  going  on  in  the  pupil's 
mind ;  and  we  may  be  assured  that 
when  the  young  begin  to  think,  an 
opening  has  been  effected  to  the  more 
secret  recesses  of  the  heart. 

But,  again,  the  attendance  of  Sun- 
day scholars,  it  is  alleged,  is  forced. 
In  some  cases,  undeniably  it  is.  But 
what  education  is  not,  in  some  mea- 
sure, compulsory  ?  Leave  the  young 
to  themselves  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
and  there  are  many  to  whom  it 
^  would  no  Sabbath  shine,'  except  as 
a  day  stigmatised  by  sin  and  sloth. 
The  city  curate  has  a  breeding  wife 
—  all  city  curates  of  twenty  years' 
standing  have  breeding  wives;    he 
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has  of  children  a  baker^s  dozen :  in 
auctioneer's  phrase,  '  we  ask  no  more, 
and  we  will  take  no  less.'  Now,  tell 
us  truly,  are  not  Obadiah,  and  Elijah, 
and  Jonathan,  and  Habakkuk,  under 
the  influence  of  force,  moral  or  phy- 
sical, as  they  wend  their  way  with 
clean  pocket  -  handkerchiefs  and 
neatly-bound  prayer-books  to  listen 
to  tneir  father's  exhortations  from 
his  own  pulpit  ?  But  we  affirm  that 
a  large  portion  of  our  Sunday-school 
pupils  are  subjected  to  no  force 
whatever ;  nay,  that  they  look  for- 
ward throughout  the  labour  of  the 
week  with  sincere  pleasure  to  their 
attendance  there,  and  that  nothing 
grieves  them  more  than  to  be  kept 
away.  Force!  why,  in  the  schools 
we  have  just  inspected,  two  hundred 
are  positively  more  their  own  masters 
than  the  city  curate ! 

There  is  another  objection  to  Sun- 
day schools.  Hear  it,  ye  who  asso- 
ciate with  the  manufacturing  poor  I 
It  is  this.  That  the  fact  of  children 
being  sent  to  the  Sunday  school 
afPords  an  excuse  to  their  parents  for 
staying  away  from  the  church !  In 
answer,  but  little  need  be  said.  Let 
us  ask  this  question:  How  many 
out  of  six  or  seven  hundred  scholars 
would  have  been  attendants  at 
church,  if  there  had  been  no  Sunday 
school  in  which  to  educate  them? 
We  answer.  Not  thirty.  How  many 
of  the  parents?  We  fear  to  say; 
but  certainly  the  very  smallest  frac- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  visit  the 
poor  at  their  dwellings ;  and  we  will 
answer  for  it,  that  from  the  general 
appearance  of  the  house  and  the  de- 
meanour of  the  family,  you  may  form 
a  pretty  accurate  judgment  whether 
the  younger  members  attend  the 
Sunday  school  or  not.  Nay,  in- 
stances are  familiar  to  most  clergy- 
men of  manufacturing  districts,  where 
children  have  been  greatly  instru- 
mental in  humanising  their  parents, 
and  bringing  them  to  a  place  of  wor- 
ship. 

But  look  to  the  effects  of  Sunday- 
school  teaching !  it  is  said,  in  a  tone 
of  ironical  triumph.  '  We  are  now 
reaping  the  harvest  we  have  sown,* 
says  the  city  curate;  *we  have  an 
experimental  proof  of  the  tendency 
of  this  system ;  we  are  living  in  the 
midst  of  a  generation  whose  youth 


was  drilled  in  Sunday  schools ;  and 
we  see  what  is  the  practical  working 
of  that  wearisome  profanation  of  the 
Sabbath  in  which  they  were  then 
initiated.'  It  can  hardly  be  said  with 
truth  that  the  parents  of  our  present 
scholars  were  drilled  in  Sunday 
schools,  if  that  be  the  city  curate  s 
meaning.  Many  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts have  sprung  up  within  the  last 
fifteen  years ;  and  many,  of  a  date 
much  more  remote,  have  not  had 
churches  or  Sunday  schools  till  a 
very  recent  period.  We  are  willing, 
however,  to  join  issue  on  the  general 
assertion,  '  We  are  reaping  the  har- 
vest we  have  sown.'  We  confidently 
affirm,  that  if  our  purely  manufactur- 
ing populations  had  all  been  left 
without  Sunday  schools  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  they  would  at  this 
hour  have  exhibited  the  most  awful 
scenes  of  nnblushing  infidelity,  and 
socialism,  and  wickedness  that  the 
gloomiest  imagination  could  con- 
ceive ;  they  would  have  been  the 
very  playgrounds  of  the  devil.  Look 
at  their  present  condition — not  such, 
indeed,  as  to  be  the  subject  of  eulogy, 
butdecidedly  humanised — unhappSy, 
we  cannot  say  Christianised — in  com- 
parison with  what  they  once  were 
and  would  have  still  been. 

But  the  scholars  misbehave  in 
church !  Do  not  their  betters  also  ? 
'I  feel,'  says  Mr.  Bellair,  *that  I 
echo  the  sentiments  of  very  right- 
minded  persons  when  I  say,  that,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  the  conduct  of 
school  children  at  church  is  most 
unsatisfactory  and  distressing.'  *  An 
untruth,  if  the  term  children  is  in- 
tended to  include  all  the  Sunday 
scholars.  We  well  know  what  the 
young  are,  and  especially  boys,  when 
collected  into  a  body.  Their  ideas 
of  propriety  are  frequently  not  of  the 
clearest.  This  is  a  question,  however, 
rather  for  school-managers:  it  hardly 
involves  the  consideration  whether 
they  shall  attend  church  or  not. 
But  so  far  from  all  the  members  of  a 
Sunday  school  misbehaving  at  public 
worship,  many  of  them  are  amongst 
the  most  attentive  and  anxious 
hearers.  Many  pay  for  their  own 
sittings  and  pews  out  of  their  own 
earnings,  ana  have  more  pleasure 
in  this  payment  than  in  the  purchase 
of  the  most  attractive  article  of  dress. 
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The  difficulties  that  meet  a  clergy- 
man in  the  management  of  a  k^ge 
Sunday  school  are  doubtless  very 
great.      He    has    many    conflicting 
agencies  to  guide,  and  direct,  and  con- 
trol :  he  has  human  passions  to  striyo 
against;    he  has  hostile  feelings  to 
reconcile ;  he  has  debts  and  duns  to 
contend  with.     This,  however,  is  not 
the  place  to  treat  of  the  mode  in 
wbiiui  Sunday  schools  ought  to  be 
conducted,  or  the  difficulties  that  ac- 
company the  effort.     Our  province 
is  rather  to  consider  the  phenomena 
they  exhibit,   and  the  effects  they 
produce ;  and,  from  our  own  personal 
experience,  we  can  affirm  that,  how- 
ever arduous  may  be  the  task  of  con- 
ducting them,  they  afford  ample  en- 
couragement to  zealous  exertion  in 
this  field  of  Christian  labour.    We 
have  witnessed  many  a  beautiful  trait 
of  sympathy  and  ^ndness  between 
class-fellows  in  seasons  of  sickness 
and  distress.    We  have  remarked  the 
general  good  conduct  of  those  scholars 
who  have  come  to  riper  years.    We 
have  the  testimony  of  mill-owners 
and  mill- superintendents,  that  as  a 
general  rule  they  can  turn  off  more 
work,  and  of  a  better  kind,  than  the 
Sabbath  idlers;   that  they  are  the 
most  orderly  of  all  in  their  demeanour, 
and  are  the  last  to  join  in  any  acts  of 
resistance     and    turbulence    which 
sometimes  shew  themselves  in  the 
best-regulated    factories.     And    in 
estimating    the    effects    of   Sunday 
teaching,  we  must  not  forget  that 
where  the  population  is  almost  en- 
tirely manufacturing,  a  very  large 
majority  of  the  teachers  themselves 
are    operatives:    ay,  and  the  very 
best  teachers  they  make.    They  know 
the  characters  of  their  pupils ;  they 
work  in  the  same  factory,  it  may  be, — 
perhaps  in  the  same  room  with  them; 
they  are  acquainted,  more  or  less, 
with  their  doings  at  all  times ;  they 
see  them  occasionally  at  their  homes ; 
and  they  have  necessarily  a  super- 
vision over  them  which  a  person  in 
the  higher  walks  of  life  could  not 
possibly  exercise.    And  so  far  is  this 
familiarity  from  begetting  contempt, 
that  we  have  not  met  with  any  class  of 
teachers  who  obtain  more  respect,  or 
can  rebuke  with  more  authority,  if 
need  be.     But  are  they  generally 
ooiupetent,  from  their  acquu'ements, 
tc  nndertaJce  the  management  of  an 
adult  class?      To  procure  a  well- 


qualified  staff  of  teachers — punctual, 
intelligent,  and  zealous — is  the  grand 
desideratum  of  a  Sunday  school. 
Theoretic  perfection  can  never  be 
attained.  But  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  many  of  the  operative 
teachers  are  as  well-fitted,  if  not 
better,  for  imparting  scriptural  in- 
struction, than  even  religious  persons 
of  a  class  much  higher  than  theirs. 
They  have  themselves  been  pupils  in 
the  school,  probably  from  childhood, 
and  distinguished  for  their  quickness 
and  good  conduct.  They  understand, 
therefore,  the  mode  of  catechising  from 
having  been  long  subjected  to  it: 
their  ordinary  style  of  address  comes 
within  the  comprehension  of  their 
equals ;  and  they  are*  mostly  well 
versed  in  a  textual  knowledge  of  the 
Bible.  It  may,  perhaps,  serve  to 
close  our  defence  of  Sunday  schools 
when  we  say — and  we  say  it  from 
personal  inquiry  and  observation  — 
that  of  these  operative  teachers,  who 
are  as  accurate  in  their  reading  as 
the  city  curate,  and  as  conversant 
with  scriptural  truths  as  you,  patient 
reader,  and  as  moral  in  their  conduct 
as  either  the  one  or  the  other,  many 
have  never,  during  the  whole  course 
of  their  lives,  attended  a  single  day 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  any  other  than  the  Sunday 
school. 

NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 

On  the  subject  of  Night  schools 
we  have  only  space  for  a  few  words. 
It  was  one  argument  in  favour  of  the 
Ten -hours'  Factory  -  bill,  that  the 
leisure  gained  by  the  operative  might 
be  employed  in  useful  pursuits.  The 
argument  was  the  philanthropist's, 
the  labour  is  the  clergyman's.  And 
yet  we  do  not  think  he  will  shrink 
from  the  duty.  We  have  ourselves 
tried  the  Night-school  system  and 
found  it  fully  remunerative  for  the 
time  occupied  by  it.  Many  of 
the  youuff  people,  both  teachers 
and  scholars,  who  are  perfectly 
able  to  read,  and  to  understand, 
too,  what  they  read,  have  not  the 
slightest  notion  of  writing  or  spelling. 
It  is  amusing  to  see  the  awkwardness 
of  their  first  efforts ;  but  they  im- 
prove with  great  rapidity ;  and  in  no 
long  time  many  are  able,  with  a 
plentiful  dog's-earing  of  the  diction- 
ary, to  convey  their  thoughts  in  a 
letter.  Of  sewing  also,  and  of  knit- 
ting, and  the  arts  of  housewifery,  the 
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females,  for  the  most  part,  know  very 
little.  The  fingers  so  nimble  to  direct 
the  loom,  are  all  thumbs  when  they 
have  to  direct  the  needle.  And  yet 
the  young  women  exhibit  great 
eagerness  to  acquire  these  arts ;  they 
assemble  for  the  purpose  as  a  pleasant 
recreation  after  their  day's  toil.  In 
the  schools  over  which  we  preside, 
a  hundred  attend  for  sewing  one 
evening  in  the  week,  and  as  many  for 
writing  and  arithmetic  on  another; 
on  a  third,  about  eighty  boys  come 
together  for  instruction  in  secular 
subjects.  It  is  not  many  days  since 
we  witnessed  a  wild  ebullition  of 
triumphant  joy — as  intense  as  that 
which  burst  forth  in  the  "E(/^»}»« 
exclamation  of  the  ancient  philo- 
sopher—  in  a  young  female  who 
had  just  knitted  her  first  pair  of 
worsted  stockings.  On  the  whole, 
we  are  assured  that  Night  schools  for 
writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  spell- 
ing, sewing,  and  knitting — established 
with  judgment  and  system,  adapted 
to  the  particular  wants  of  the  locality, 
aiid  personally  superintended  by  the 
clergyman  —  will  prove  valuable 
auxiliaries  to  the  Sunday  and  Day 
schools,  and  be  a  means  of  converting 
the  benevolent  measure  of  the  legis- 
lature into  a  source  of  intellectual  as 
well  as  physical  enjoyment  to  the 
poor.* 

In  this  article  it  has  been  our  en- 
deavour to  take  a  general  view  of  the 
present  state  of  education  as  bearing 
upon  our  manufacturing  poor.  We 
are  comparatively  ignorant  of  Blue- 
books  and  House  of  Commons  docu- 
ments ;  nor  do  we '  lament,  therefore.* 
Having  the  ordinary  use  of  our  fa- 
culties, and  having  had  some  op- 
portunities of  observation,  we  rely 
more  on  these  than  on  the  records  of 
flying  commissioners.  If  any  one,  how- 
ever, should  remark  from  what  has 
been  said,  that  the  present  aspect  of 


education  is  less  gloomy  than  he  had 
supposed,  let  him  not  be  deceived. 
We  have  described  what  is — r«  «»; 
we  have  not  attempted  to  lay  open 
what  is  not.  The  Sunday  school  we 
have  inspected  exhibits  a  pleasing 
specimen  of  a  manufacturing  popula- 
tion. But  leave  the  school  on  a 
Sabbath  morning,  walk  through  the 
populous  streets,  back  courts,  and 
noisome  alleys  of  the  district,  and 
what  do  you  see?  Multitudes  of 
people,  young  and  old,  who  have, 
perhaps,  never  entered  a  school  or 
church  in  their  lives,  clad  in  their 
working  dresses,  gambling,  romping, 
pigeon-flying,  rat-catching,  swearing. 
You  mark  tne  ale-houses  and  beer- 
shops  vomiting  forth  their  streams  of 
livingfilth,  to  the  disgust  of  the  orderly 
and  decent.  You  are  jostled  by  the 
drunkard  tottering  home  to  a  starv- 
ing family,  after  having  spent  his 
week's  earnings  in  a  single  night's 
debauch.  The  portraiture  of  educa- 
tion as  it  is,  remember,  exhibits  the 
best  features  of  a  population.  It  is, 
however,  but  the  bright  foreground 
to  a  gloom V  perspective  —  the  skin- 
covering  01  a  deep  ulcer — MXkt  x«. 

It  requires  no  great  ingenuity  to 
write  a  pamphlet  or  make  a  speech 
on  the  education  of  the  poor ;  it  is 
easy  to  lay  down,  with  line  and  rule, 
the  process  whereby  a  district  may 
be  trained  up  in  the  path  of  know- 
ledge and  duty.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
conjure  up  from  the  abyss  of  imagi- 
nation the  materials  for  carrying  on 
the  well-planned  scheme.  But,  after 
all,  the  great  question  is.  How  are 
we  to  get  the  worst  order  of  our 
population  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  we  ofler  ?  At  the  last 
election  for  the  county  of  Lancaster, 
we  heard  a  working  man  ask  Mr. 
Wilson  Patten  a  few  questions  on  the 
subject  of  education .     ^  But  suppose,* 


*  In  North  Lancashire,  with  which  part  of  the  manufacturing  districts  we  are 
most  intimately  acquainted,  it  is  beyond  all  question  that  the  leaven  of  education, 
concurrently  with  other  influences,  is  working  with  perceptible  effect  Would  the 
reader  believe  that  in  one  year  the  juvenile  criminality  of  the  cith  of  Bath,  with  its 
stationary  population  of  about  38,300,  is  as  large  as  that  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  North  Lancashire  ?  Yet  it  is  so.  From  the  Report  for  1848  of  the  Rev.  J.  Clay, 
Chaplain  to  the  Preston  House  of  Correction,  we  find  that,  according  to  its  popula- 
tion, the  juvenile  criminality  of  this  division,  teeming  as  it  is  with  factories  and  work- 
shops, is  considerably  lower  than  that  of  any  English  county,  Duriiam  and  West- 
morland excepted.  And  from  an  interesting  table  by  the  same  gentleman,  which  we 
regret  that  our  limited  space  prevents  us  from  giving,  we  perceive  that  in  the  progreta 
of  all  classes,  between  1841  and  1847,  it  surpasses  all  the  English  counties. 

t  (Edip.  Tyran.  1.  1396. 
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he  inquired, — *  suppose  you  provide 
the  means  of  instruction,  and  the 
poor  will  not  send  their  children  to 
school;  what  then?'  There  was  a 
laugh  of  derision.  The  scorners 
were  the  fools:  fustian- jacket  had 
propounded  what  ie,  after  all,  the 
great  problem.  Those  by  whom 
education  is  most  needed  are  the 
most  reluctant  to  take  advantage  of 
it.  You  may  call  them;  but,  like 
Glendower's  spirits,  '  will  they  come 


when  you  do  call  them?'  Many 
families  are  sunk  in  '  the  vasty  deep' 
of  poverty;  others  grovel  in  tne 
still  *  lower  deep'  of  sensuality  and 
recklessness.  How  then  attract  to 
the  school  those  children  whose 
natural  repugnance  to  learning  has 
become  strengthened  by  habits  of 
carelessness  and  sloth  ?  How  obtain 
a  hold  upon  those  parents  who  are 
hedged  round  b^  a  savage  ignorance 
and  a  practical  infidelity  ? 


THE  JESUITS  AND  THEIR  HISTORIAN,  ANDREW  STEINMETZ.* 


BOLD  and  ^gantic  was  the  thought 
which  mspired  the  w^arrior  of 
Pampeluna,  wnen,  after  recovering 
from  the  wounds  which  he  had  re- 
ceived in  carnal  warfare,  he  sallied 
forth  on  a  crusade  against  the  spirit 
of  inquiry  that  was  then  rising 
throughout  the  world,  and  threaten- 
ing to  uproot  the  very  foundations  of 
Papal  power.  To  form  a  body  of 
men  who  should  know  no  duty  and 
own  no  relation  of  life  beyond  the 
camp  in  which  they  were  enlisted, — 
of  men  brought  to  a  high  state  of 
efficiency  by  careful  mental  and  mo- 
ral discipline,  yet  moved  by  one  will 
and  animated  by  one  spirit — a  sort  of 
ecclesiastical  Janissaries — a  peculiar 
soldiery,  for  the*  defence  of  a  mon- 
strous despotism, — such  was  the  de- 
sign of  Ignatius  Loyola.  Right  well 
did  he  take  his  measures  for  carry- 
ing his  scheme  into  effect,  and  its 
success  was  answerable  to  his  concep- 
tion. If  it  had  been  possible  to  en- 
slave humanity  for  ever  in  the  fetters 
of  the  Popedom,  the  Order  of  Loyola 
would  have  achieved  it.  The  fail- 
ures and  miscarriages  of  the  Society 
were  the  result  partly  of  deviations 
from  the  original  design  of  the 
founder,  and  partly  of  the  inherent 
vice  of  the  institution  itself,  which, 
as  a  weapon  forged  a^inst  Grod's 
holy  truth,  could  not  ultimately  pros- 
per. But  although,  like  other  Ti- 
tans, proud  and  lawless  sons  of  the 
earth,  the  Jesuits  were  hurled  down 
from  the  height  to  which  they  had 


piled  up  their  heaven -storming  struc- 
ture, yet  the  history  of  their  attempt 
is  full  of  mighty  interest,  a  theme  to 
which  no  parallel  is  to  be  found  in 
the  annals  of  the  world. 

The  history  of  the  Jesuits  is  the 
history  of  that  great  and  protracted 
struggle  in  the  life  of  Christendom, 
during  which  the  attempted  reform- 
ation of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  was  violently  obstructed, 
and,  by  resistance,  converted  into  the 
revolutionary  crisis  of  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth ;  the  corrupt  hu- 
mours which,  in  the  first  instance, 
sought  a  vent  by  a  salutaiy  eruption, 
being  forced  back  upon  the  vitals  of 
the  constitution,  and  turning  to  that 
virulent  and  fatal  disease  under  which 
the  Papacy  is  at  this  moment  ex- 
piring. And,  beyond  the  limits  of 
Christendom,  the  history  of  the  Je- 
suits is  the  history  of  the  last  abor- 
tive attempt  to  make  Christianity, 
adulterated  by  a  base  admixture  of 
idolatrous  rites  in  the  East,  and  in 
the  West  by  the  incorporation  of 
crafty  theories  of  earthly  ffovem- 
ment  with  its  heavenly  doctnnes,  an 
engine  for  the  subjugation  of  the 
human  race.  To  do  justice  to  the 
importance  of  the  Order,  and  to  ob- 
tain a  complete  view  of  its  operations, 
we  must  follow  its  widely-scattered 
members  through  their  subterraneous 
workings  in  the  bosom  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  herself — in  their 
insidious  aggressions  against  Protest- 
antism and  against  Protestant  States 
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— in  their  pretended  missionary  la- 
bours in  India,  China,  and  Japan — 
and  in  their  political  and  commer- 
cial establishments  in  the  West  Indies 
and  in  South  America.  We  must 
realise,  moreover,  the  secret  omni- 
presence of  the  Order,  and  identify 
ita  connexion  with  the  various  poli- 
tical and  religious  complications  and 
convulsions  of  European  history 
during  the  two  centuries  of  its  power. 
Lastly,  we  must  trace  out  the  in- 
fluence which  it  had  upon  education, 
upon  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and 
the  advancement  of  science,  theology, 
and  profane  literature,  and,  above 
all,  upon  public  morality.  By  such 
a  comprehensive  review  of  the  So- 
ciety's action  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  and  upon  every  department  of 
human  life,  we  must  possess  our- 
selves of  the  relation  in  which  the 
Order  stood  to  the  various  tendencies 
of  the  age — tendencies  partly  elicited 
and  partly  provoked  bv  its  action, — 
at  the  period  when  all  the  Homan 
Catholic  powers  of  Europe  combined 
together  to  extort  from  the  reluctant 
Papacy  a  sentence  of  annihilation 
against  the  obnoxious  body,  accom- 
panied by  a  solemn  declaration  of  the 
utter  incompatibility  of  its  existence 
with  the  peace  and  welfare  of  man- 
kind. 

Such  a  blow  as  this  no  other  in- 
stitution, no  other  body  of  men, 
could  have  survived ;  but  the 
Jesuits  did  survive  it.  Banished 
from  the  *  Catholic'  world,  whose 
offspring  they  were,  they  found 
a  refuge  under  the  sheltering  wing 
of  schism,  of  heresy,  and  infi- 
delity; whence,  in  due  time,  they 
emerged  again,  for  the  purpose  of 
finishmg  the  work  from  which  they 
had  been  driven  on  the  eve  of  its 
completion.  By  a  terrible  retribu- 
tion, the  Order,  raised  up  for  the 
express  purpose  of  establishing  the 
universal  ascendancy  of  the  rapal 
power,  has  proved,  in  the  practical 
result  of  its  operations,  the  chief 
cause  of  the  downfall  of  that  power, 
under  the  ruins  of  which  the  society 
itself  would  be  finally  buried  at  this 
moment,  but  for  the  strange  ano- 
maly of  its  finding  hospitable  shelter 
for  its  numerous  fugitive  members 
in  the  only  country  in  which,  at  no 
time  since  the  rise  of  the  Order,  a 
Jesuit  has  had  a  legal  existence,  the 
very  act  of  setting  foot  on  its  soil 


rendering  him  liable  to  transporta- 
tion— the  land  in  which  ^  a  Jesuit' 
and  ^  a  felon '  are  synonymous 
terms. 

Thus  intimately  interwoven  with 
the  history  of  Europe,  of  Christen- 
dom, of  humanity,  during  the  last 
three  centuries,  the  history  of  the 
Jesuits    is    a    veritable   '  monster' 
theme.  He  who  undertakes  to  handle 
it  should  be  a  man  endued  with  a 
combination  of  high  qualifications  for 
his  task.    Seeing  how  close  and  con- 
stant the  connexion  is  between  the 
history  of  the  world  at  large  and 
that  of  the  Order,  he  oucht  to  be 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  po- 
litical, the  literary,  and  the  religious 
history  of  the  last  three  or  four  cen- 
turies.   Considering  that  the  works 
of  the  Jesuits  themselves,  and  the 
publications  of  their  friends  and  their 
enemies,  are  written  in  almost  all  the 
languages    of  modern    Europe,    he 
ought  to  be  familiar  with  these  in 
order  to  be  able  to  make  a  free  use 
of  all  the  sources  from  which  his  ma- 
terials are  to  be  derived.    And  since 
a  library  might  be  filled  with  the 
books  and  tracts  which  have  at  dif- 
ferent times  been  put  forth  by  the 
Order  itself,  and  by  its  champions  and 
its  assailants,  none  but  a  laborious, 
indefatigable  reader,  one  practised  in 
the  art  of  reading  *to  the  point,' 
should  ever  attempt  to  cope  with  the 
subject.    The  immense  quantity  of 
materials  to  be  arranged  and  digested 
calls  for  a  mind  at  once  capacious 
and  methodical ;  their  confiicting  cha- 
racter, the  extravagance  of  the  stories 
invented  and  propagated  by  the  Je- 
suits for  the  glorification  of  the  Or- 
der, the  exaggeration  of  many  of  the 
reports  circulated,  and  the  assertions 
advanced  against  them  by  their  ene- 
mies, the   subtlety  of  the    Jesuits 
themselves  in  falsifying  or  invalidat- 
ing evidence,  and   their  incredible 
hardihood  of  denial  in  the  teeth  of 
evidence  the  most  palpable,  demand 
an  exercise  of  critical  acumen,  a  de- 
liberate sobriety  and  discriminating 
keenness  of  judgment,  such  as  fall 
to  the  share  of  few  minds.  Above  all, 
since  the  appreciation  of  the  Order, 
of  its  merits  or  demerits,  is  impos- 
sible without  a  definite  moral  and 
religious  standard,  by  which  to  mea- 
sure its  designs  and  its  operations,  it 
is  indispensable  that  the  nistorian  of 
the  Jesuits  should  himself  be  a  man  of 
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definite  and  decidedly  religious  prin- 
dples,  and,  if  the  history  is  to  be  a 
true  history,  not  a  partisan  composi- 
tion, not  an  apology  any  more  than  a 
mere  indictment,  that  the  religious 
principles  of  the  writer  should  be  in 
acooroanoe  with  God*s  truth. 

Such  are  some  of  the  leading  quali- 
fications, without  which  it  is  wholly 
impossible  that  any  one,  undertak- 
ing the  history  of  the  Jesuit  Order, 
should  produce  any  thing  worthy  of 
the  name,  or  calculated  really  to  in- 
form the  public  upon  a  subject  so 
full  of  interest  and  importance.  And 
if  from  this  catalogue  of  qualifica- 
tions we  turn  to  the  author  of  the 
volumes  before  us,  as  he  exhibits 
himself  in  his  performance,  ^  Oh, 
Steinmetz!  what  a  falling  off  is 
there!*  There  is  an  absence — an 
erident  and  painful  absence — of  al- 
most every  quality  which  the  nature 
of  the  unaertaking  demands,  and  a 
display  of  qualities  the  most  unsuit- 
able for  such  a  task.  We  know  no- 
thing personally  of  Mr.  Steinmetz; 
our  acquaintance  with  him  is  con- 
fined to  a  careful  perusal  of  the 
present  volumes,  and  a  cursory 
glance,  some  time  ago,  over  the  pages 
of  his  Novitiate.  We  know  not,  nor 
do  we  care,  what  in  other  respects 
his  abilities  or  excellences  may  be ; 
we  speak  of  him  simply  in  his  cha- 
racter as  the  self-constituted  histo- 
rian of  the  Jesuit  Order ;  and  in  that 
d^acit^r  we  are  compelled  to  pass 
upon  him  a  sentence  of  almost  un- 
mitigated condemnation.  Happily 
we  are  relieved  from  all  nervous  re- 
luctance to  do  execution  upon  him 
by  the  information  which  ne  con- 
siderately ciMumunicates  to  us  in  his 
prefiice,  that  he  is  *  callous  to  vitu- 
peration;* he  is,  as  Lord  Monteagle 
boasted  of  himself  in  his  Commoner 
days,  protected  from  our  bullets  by 
the  impervious  integument  of  a  rhi- 
noceroahide.  We  uerefore  proceed 
to  our  task  without  compunction. 

On  its  very  sur&oe  his  work  bears 
the  marks  of  a  hasty,  ill-dieted,  ill- 
arranged,  random  compilation — a  re- 
gular book-makinff  performance,  and 
nothing  more.  Nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at,  considering  the  rattling 
rate  at  which  it  must  have  been  put 
together.  The  first  pages  of  iht  se- 
cond volume  bear  internal  evidence 
that  they  could  not  be  written  earlier 
thaa  th«  month  of  March  1848| 


and  in  the  month  of  June  or 
July  the  three  volumes  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  public ;  so  that  they 
must  have  been  manufactured  — 
that  is  the  word — at  the  rate  of  one 
volume  in  two  months.  Other  proofii 
of  the  hurry  in  which  the  book  has 
been  got  up  are  not  wanting.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  arran^ment  of  the 
whole  work.  It  is  laid  out  in  ten 
books,  to  which,  in  ambitious  imita- 
tion of  the  Muses  of  Herodotus,  the 
names  of  the  ten  first  Jesuits  are 
prefixed.  This  childish  conceit  is 
rendered  the  more  ridiculous  by  the 
fact  that  not  the  remotest  connexion 
is  to  be  discovered,  even  in  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  history,  where  it 
would  have  been  possible,  between 
the  contents  of  the  books  and  the 
names  with  which  they  are  inscribed. 
The  first  book,  headed  *  Ignatius,^  and 
extending  over  169  pages,  does  not 
contain  a  dozen  on  the  subject  of  the 
founder  of  the  Order,  whose  history 
is  given  in  the  remaining  four  books 
contained  in  the  first  volume.  One  of 
these  is  entitled  *  Xavier,*  but  in  vain 
would  the  reader  look  in  that  for  aa 
account  of  the  famous  missionary  la- 
bours of  the  'Apostle  of  India;* 
that  IB  reserved  for  another  book, 
and  appears  under  the  head  of '  Sal- 
meron.  The  absurdity  of  all  this 
seems  to  have  struck  the  printer, — or 
the  publisher,  if  he  saw  the  sheets  in 
their  progress  through  the  press, — for, 
after  the  second  bM>k,  the  senseless 
reprint,  pa^  after  page,  of  the  name 
of  the  Jesuit  to  whom  the  book  is  in- 
scribed, is  omitted,  and  a  running 
head,  indicative  of  the  contents,  sub- 
stituted in  its  place. 

The  effect  of  this  labyrinthic  jum- 
ble is  the  more  annoying  and  per- 
plexing, as  there  is  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  an  index  or  a  table  ofcontenta 
to  assist  the  reader  in  finding  his  way 
among  the  dUjecta  membra  of  history 
which  lie  scattered  in  dire  confiirion 
through  the  three  volumes.  Thus, 
for  instance,  to  the  contents  of  Vo- 
lume IL,  the  only  clue  vouchsafed 
stands  thus : — 

Book  VI.,  or  Rodericnsy  page  1 ; 
Book  VU.,  or  Bobadilla,  page  320  \ 

and  we  believe  we  may  safelj  afiirtn 
that  neither  of  these  worthies  is  so 
much  as  mentioned  throughout  the 
500  pages  occupied  by  the  whole  of 
one  9f  these  books,  and  the  half  of 
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the  others.  But  this  is  not  all.  To 
give  the  reader  an  idea  how  com- 
pletely without  a  plan  the  author 
must  have  gone  to  work,  we  sub- 
join a  brief  sketch  of  the  principal 
contents,  with  the  proportion  of 
space  allotted  to  each,  as  far  as  such 
a  division  is  possible  in  a  compilation 
through  which  the  author  jumps 
backwards  and  forwards,  unfettered 
by  any  order  of  time  or  place,  or 
ideas,  with  no  other  guide,  apparently, 
than  the  loose  arrangement  of  his  ex- 
tract-book, and  the  chance  inspira- 
tion of  his  own  rambling  mind. 

The  life  of  Ignatius  himself,  with 
the  incidental  matters  crammed  into 
it,  fills  the  whole  of  the  first  volume ; 
514  pages  being  given  up  to  the  first 
fifteen  years  of  the  Order.  The  two 
next  generalities,  of  Laynez  and  Bor- 
gia, extending  over  thirty  years,  oc- 
cupy 319  pages  of  the  second  volume. 
Then  comes  *  Book  VII.,  or  Boba- 
dilla,*  which  fills  the  rest  of  the 
second  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
third  volume,  in  all  564  pages,  and  ad- 
vances the  story  another  fifty  years, 
to  the  death  of  Aquaviva;  after 
which  the  remaining  history  of  the 
Order,  down  to  the  present  day,  a  pe- 
riod of  230  years,  is  despatched  in  267 
pages.  But  of  these  again  the  greater 
part,  167  pages,  is  taken  up  with  ac- 
counts of  the  missionary  domgs  of  the 
Jesuits  in  China,  Japan,  and  Para- 
guay. Of  the  remaining  100  pages, 
thirty-seven  profess  to  ^ ve  an  account 
of  the  system  of  education  established 
by  the  Jesuits,  their  literature,  and 
science ;  thirty-eight  pages  sufiice  for 
the  whole  historv  of  the  Order  in 
Europe  durin[^  the  eventful  period 
from  the  election  of  General  V itel- 
leschi  to  the  election  of  Pope  Cle- 
ment XIV.,  nearly  a  century  and  a 
half,  throughout  which  the  Society 
took  a  most  active  part  in  all  the 
changes  and  convulsions,  political  and 
religious,  of  all  the  states  of  Christen- 
dom, engaged  in  conflict  with  the  se- 
cular clergy,  with  parliaments  and 
governments,  and  finally  worked  its 
own  ruin.  The  critical  period  of 
its  historv  during  the  pontificate  of 
Clement  AlV.,  occupies  exactly  four 
pages,  and  twenty-one  pages  more 
bring  the  'history  down  from  1775 
to  1848.  It  would  be  whoUv  im- 
possible, without  these  details,  for 
the  reader  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
monstrous  disproportion  which  per* 


vades  the  work ;  the  necessary  effect 
of  the  author*s  want  of  method,  and 
of  his  very  superficial  acquaintance 
with  his  subject.  To  have  com- 
pleted the  history  of  the  Order  on 
the  scale  on  which  he  commenced 
it,  thirty  octavo  volumes  would 
scarcely  have  sufficed;  had  he  be- 
gun as  he  ended,  the  whole  might 
convenientlv  have  been  compressed 
into  a  duodecimo  of  most  moderate 
dimensions. 

The  real  truth  of  the  matter  ap- 
pears to  be,  that  without  any  further 
plan  than  that  of  ten  names  to  head 
ten  books,  and  in  total  ignorance  of 
the  materials  extant  for  such  a  his- 
tory, Mr.  Steinmetz  began  to  make 
extracts  from  such  books  as  he  had 
at  hand;  and  interspersing  these 
with  rough  sketches,  and  witty,  or 
would-be  witty,  comments  of  his 
own,  he  gave  the  reins  to  his  mind 
and  pen,  till  he  found  he  had  nearly 
used  up  his  contract  allowance  of 
paper,  and  accordingly  huddled  over 
the  remainder  of  his  task  in  the  best 
way  he  could.  Now  and  then,  there 
is  a  semblance  of  apology  for  this 
unceremonious  suppression  of  ages 
and  events ;  or  we  are  told,  that  tiie 
author  '  has  studied*  such  and  such  a 
subject,  but  does  not  think  it  suffi- 
ciently important;  or,  that  it  'lies 
before  him,*  but  he  has  not  room  for 
it.  History,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  is  under  such  circum- 
stances wholly  out  of  the  question ; 
and  in  fact  it  requires  a  tolerably 
accurate  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject to  derive  any  information,  any 
thing  but  wild  confusion,  from  Mr. 
Steinmetz*s  volumes. 

Yet,  after  all,  what  we  have 
hitherto  mentioned  is  not  the  most 
disfiguring  of  the  blemishes  which 
attach  to  this  misbegotten  perform- 
ance. Even  its  language  is  extremely 
faulty.  Mr.  Steinmetz  is,  we  appre- 
hend, a  foreigner,  and  some  allow- 
ance ought  to  be  made  on  that  score ; 
but  if  we  are  called  upon  to  put  up 
with  imperfections  of  style  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  author*8  indifferent 
knowledge  of  the  language  in  which 
he  has  undertaken  to  write,  we 
might  at  least  expect  to  be  saved 
from  manifest  affectations  and  down- 
right blunders.  If  he  has  no  ready 
command  of  such  words  as  the  Eng- 
lish idiom  supplies,  he  should,  at 
all  eyents,  abstain  from  introducing 
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words  of  his  own  coining.  Why 
does  he  ^unscabbard*  a  sword  which 
he  knows  not  how  to  wield  ?  Why 
nse  such  words  as  ^  eventuate,* 
'  motived,'  '  partyism,*  *  statu-qito- 
ism*  *'  something  - beyondness,*  and 
other  like  offsprings  of  his  own 
brain  ?  If  he  has  not  English 
enough  to  keep  him  from  talking 
about  the  'pernicious  mockeries  of 
religion  which  the  Jesuits  have 
debited  to  the  world,*  let  him  at  any 
rate  not  lapse  so  far  as  to  descant 
upon  the  ^intestinal  dissensions  of 
the  Protestants,*  or  to  make  poor 
Lainez  miscall  himself '  the  scumber 
of  the  world.* 

But  while  Mr.  Steinmetz  cannot 
hide  from  his  readers  his  ignorance 
of  the  idiom  in  which  he  writes,  he 
is  exceedingly  anxious  to  impress 
them  with  his  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages in  which  the  works  referred 
to  by  him  are  written.  Accordingly 
we  get,  all  through  the  volumes, 
snatches  of  quotations,  Latin,  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  with  the  transla- 
tion added  in  an  off-hand  style,  yet 
not  always  so  as  to  preclude  some 
doubt  of  the  authors  philological 
attainments.  The  phrase  twice  re- 
peated, '  no  TENGA,  instead  of  *•  no 
TiENE  persona,*  looks  exceedingly 
un-Spanish ;  the  eiraium,  as  it  may 
be,  *"  MeccsnaSy  would  look  less  dis- 
tressing if  it  did  not  occur  four 
several  times  in  the  two  pages  in 
which  Mr.  Steinmetz  breaks  out  into 
a  lit  of  Horatian  reminiscences,  and 
grows  classically  facetious  aiter  the 
manner  following: — 

Let  Horace  be  a  vile  sycophant  for  the 
nonce,  and  resolve  to  examine  the  matter 
— lenius  spectator^  sedulus  instet.  He 
prepares — condQ  et  compono.  And  now 
imagine  the  flimsy  shade  of  the  biter  pay- 
ing Ignatius  a  visit,  in  one  of  his  evening 
wdks — vesperiinumque  pererro  forum — 
and,  after  the  first  salutations — {Q^id 
tibi  visa  Chios?— -Uow do  you  UkeTivoli  ?) 
coming  nearer  to  the  point,  saying : 
Assisio  divinis — I  have  seen  your  men 
at  work.  .  .  .  Here's  a  trifle  for  you — 
Sic  leve,  sic  parvum  est. 

All  this  may  be  mere  wit,  though 
of  '  the  baser  sort ;  *  but  what 
shall  we  think  of  the  translation  of 
Quanta  nobis  pestis  JSpiscopalibus  re- 
eipiendit  impendeat,  ^  What  a  pest  it 
would  be  if  the  company  undertook 
to  nudte  bishops  f*  or  how  shall  we 
reconcile  the  rendering,  *  How  the  mob 
was  met,*  for  Qaomodo  iurbis  occur- 


sum^  with  the  context  which  treats 
of  the%troubles  which  befell  the 
Society^y  reason  of  the  Pope*s  in- 
terference with  [its  rules  ?  Much  in 
the  same  style  is  the  translation  of 
Cr6tineau*s  observation  on  the  cha- 
racter of  Eustache  Du  Bellay,  II 
aimait  la  lutte,  rendered  by  1^1  r. 
Steinmetz,  ^He  was  fond  of  a  row* 
So  much  for  our  author*s  phi- 
lology, of  which,  nevertheless,  he 
seems  to  be  not  a  little  proud,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  everlasting  inter- 
larding of  his  text  with  scraps  intro- 
duced in  the  most  pointless  manner, 
without  any  discoverable  purpose 
but  that  of  parading  his  reading  in 
the  original  umguages ;  and  from  the 
affectation  every  now  and  then  of 
his  condescending  to  the  capacities 
of  his  readers ;  as,  for  instance,  in  his 
explanation  of  the  Interim,  After 
telling  us  that,  ^  proud  in  unconquer- 
able zeal,  Bobadilla  reached  the  im- 
perial court,  to  be  taken  aghast  [aback, 
we  suppose,  he  means]  by  the  compro- 
mising IntervmAvalt  published  by  the 
emperor,'  Mr.  Steinmetz  good-natu- 
redly remembers  that  his  readers  may 
not  be  as  accomplished  Latiners  and 
historians  as  himself,  and  accordingly 
proceeds  to  relieve  their  ignorance 
by  the  following  historico  -  philo- 
logical addition: — 

Interim  means  meanwhile,  and  it  was 
the  name  given  to  a  theological  treatise 
(«tc/)  whose  temporary  regulations,  pend- 
ing the  final  decisions  of  the  great  coun- 
cil (sic  /),  were  intended  by  the  framers, 
Pflug,  Helding,  and  Agricola,  as  a  paci- 
flcation  sanctioned  by  the  emperor. 

It  is  surely  not  too  much  to  expect 
of  the  historian  of  the  Jesuits  that 
he  should  be  aware  of  the  nature  of 
a  document  of  such  importance  in 
the  history  of  the  Reformation;  so 
far,  at  least,  as  not  to  describe  an  im- 
perial edict  sanctioned  by  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg  as  *a  theological  treatise 
sanctioned  by  the  emperor;'  to  say 
nothing  of '  the  great  council,*  a  de- 
signation equally  irrelevant,  whether 
it  is  meant  to  refer  to  the  Council  of 
Trent,  or  to  the  National  Council  of 
Germany,  which  was  called  for  by 
the  Reformers.  But  Mr.  Steinmetz 
is  altogether  in  the  dark  respecting 
the  affairs  of  the  German  empire ; 
he  talks  of  the  Margrave  of  Bran- 
denberg,  and,  save  the  mark!  of 
Albert  V.  king  of  Bavaria;  appa- 
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rentlv  quite  uncooscions  that  Bavaria 
^as,  before  the  peace  of  Presburg,  an 
electorate,  and  m  the  days  of  Albert 
Y.  a  simple  dukedom.  Still,  with  all 
his  ignorance,  he  deems  himself  a 
ffreat  critic,  and  occasionally  indulges 
m  a  vein  of  sarcasm  at  the  expense 
of  his  own  blunders,  which  is  really 
amusing.  Take,  as  an  example,  the 
criticism  upon  the  closing  session  of 
the  Ck>uncil  of  Trent.  After  stumb- 
ling at  the  title  SerenUnmia^  given 
to  the  princes,  which  he  seems  to 
mistake  for  an  ordinary  epithet,  like 
'orthodox,*  'pious,*  &c.,  and  care- 
fully translating  the  '  acclamations  of 
the  fathers,*  as  great  curiosities,  evi- 
dently without  the  least  suspicion  of 
tiidr  being  as  much  a  matter  of 
course  as  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman  at  Exeter  Uall,  he  taxes 
the  assembled  council  on  the  fol- 
lowing extraordinanr  grounds  with 
not  knowing  whereof  they  affirmed :— 

'  The  most  Holy  Council  of  Trent,  may 
{tie  J)  we  confess  her  {He  /)  ftuth,  may 
we  always  observe  her  decrees/  And  they 
lifted  np  their  voices,  crying :  *  May  we 
always  confess,— jnay  we  always  observe.' 
Confess  wliat  ?  Observe  what  ?  I  do 
not  know,  for  it  is  not  stated,  and 

CANNOT  POSSIBLY  BE  IMAGINED.     Sem- 
per conftieamurf  temper  servemus. 

The  passage  on  which  Mr.  Stein- 
metz  thus  sagaciously  comments, 
stands  simply  thus : — 

Cardinalis  a  Lotharingia.  —  Sacro- 
sancta  (Ecumenica  Tridentina  Synodus : 
ejus  fidem  confiteamur :  ejus  decreta 
semper  servemus. 

BeJipofuio. — Semper  confiteamur;  sem- 
per servemus. 

A  third  or  fourth-form  boy  must 
be  a  very  indifferent  specimen  of  his 
class,  if  he  is  not  able  to  answer  the 
questions  put  with  so  much  point  by 
the  facetious  and  erudite  Mr.  Stein- 
metz, — 'Confess  what?  Observe 
what  ?  * 

Similar  ignorance,  to  a  degree 
almost  inconceivable  in  one  who 
sets  up  as  the  historian  of  the  Order, 
is  betrayed  by  our  author  in  speak- 
ing of  the  hutUtute. 

In  due  time  (he  says)  Ignatius  drew  up 
the  Constitution  of  his  Society.  Subse- 
quently, as  years  rolled  on.  Rules,  De- 
crees, Canons,  &c.,  were  added  to  their 
groundwork;  the  whole  body  of  legis- 
lation being  termed  The  Intlitute  qf 
the  Society  qfJesua, 

So  &r,  80  good;  scarcely  suffi- 


ciently explicit,  still  true  as  far  as  it 
goes:  but  presently  after  we  are 
informed  that-^ 

The  suppression  of  the  Jesuit  houses, 
and  consequent  appropriation  of  tiieir 
goods  and  chattels,  scattered  the  Consti- 
tutions, Rules,  Canons,  &c.  over  the 
world,  and  they  are  now  to  be  had  for  a 
trifle  or  more  at  the  cheap  bookstalls 
of  the  metropolis. 

Who  would  suspect,  from  this 
notice,  that  The  JnsHhUeofiheJesmU 
is  a  work  in  three  folio  volumes,  the 
two  original  editions  of  which  are 
not — except  now  and  then  by  a  rare 
chance — ^to  be  procured  for  love  or 
money,  either  in  London  or  in  Paris? 
in  consequence  of  which  an  edition 
has  been  recently  published  at  Avig- 
non in  nine  octavo  volumes,  which, 
we  venture  to  say,  are  not  to  be  pro- 
cured any  where  in  the  metropolis, 
probably  not  at  Mr.  Dolman*s,  ex- 
cept by  a  special  order  sent  abroad. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  in- 
sufficiency of  Mr.  Steinmetz*s  his- 
torical knowledge,  which  is  such  as 
to  disqualify  him  altogether  for  the 
office  of  historian.  One  or  two  more 
examples  will  abundantly  bear  out 
this  assertion.  Let  us  hear  how  he 
introduces  the  bull  In  Ccend  Domini: 

Pope  Paul  IV.  began  the  war  with 
Philip  in  Spain  and  England,  by  pub- 
lishing the  famous  bull  In  Casnd  Do- 
miniy  which  swallows  down  all  kings  and 
countries  as  though  they  were  a  mess  of 
pottage.  It  excommoxdcates  all  the  oc- 
cupiers of  the  Pope's  possessions  on  land 
and  sea — ^it  excommunicates  all  of  then, 
however  eminent  by  dignity,  even  impe- 
rial ;  and  all  their  advisers,  abettors,  and 
adherents. 

Has  Mr.  Steinmetz  ever  read  that 
bull?  or  does  he  give  us  this  de- 
scription of  it  at  second-hand?  If 
he  has  read  it,  how  comes  it  that  he 
takes  notice  of  the  contents  of  but 
one  clause?  that  he  does  not  say 
one  word  of  the  spiritual  war  whicn 
that  bull  carries  into  the  heart  of 
every  kingdom  which  does  not  bend 
its  neck,  even  in  matters  of  its  own 
internal  administration,  under  the 
yoke  of  Papal  supremacy?  And 
who  could  suspect,  on  reading  the 
above  paragrapn  —  sure  we  are  Mr. 
Steinmetz  himself  does  not  suspect 
it — that  the  publication  of  this  bull 
by  Paul  IV.  was  not  a  new  thing  ? 
that  it  was  a  bull  published  annu* 
ally  on  Maunday-Toursday  (whence 
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its  name  In  CtBnd  Domini)^  and,  nsu- 
ally  with  alterations  and  additions,  in 
the  first  year  of  every  new  pontifi- 
cate, since  the  days  of  Boniface  V  III. ; 
and  that  it  had  been  published  sub- 
stantially in  the  same  form  in  which 
Fanl  I^,  re-published  it,  ever  since 
the  •pontificate  of  Julius  II.,  more 
than  forty  years  before  the  accession 
of  Paul  IV.  ? 

Turning  from  Papal  bulls  to  a 
question  of  eeneral  literature,  let  us 
near  what  Mr.  Steinmetz  has  to  say 
respecting  the  share  which  the  Je* 
suits  had  in  the  sceptical  tendencies 
of  the  seventeenth  century : — 

From  their  own  company  (he  says) 
went  forth  the  writers  wlio  unsettled  the 
minds  of  mankind, — ^from  their  bendies 
a  boy,  predicted  by  his  Jesuit-master  to 
become  *  the  standard  of  Deism  in  France' 
-^Fran^ois  Marie  Aronet,  alias  Voltaire. 
These  were  unfortunate  coincidences-^ 
and  there  wore  many  others;  but  they 
are  facts  for  consideration  nevertheless. 
Whose  names  were  more  frequently  re- 
peated during  that  highly-intellectual  and 
sensual  age  than  those  of  the  Jesuits  Har^ 
douin  and  Berruyer  ?  Though  Jesuits, 
that  is,  professionally  orthodox,  those 
writers  seconded  the  growing  scepticism 
of  the  age,  and  sanctioned  its  extrava- 
gance respectively.  Hardouin  put  forth 
ridiculous  doubts  as  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  ancient  classics,  excepting  only 
Cicero,  Pliny's  Natural  HUtory,  por- 
tions of  Horace,  and  the  Georgice  of 
Virgil— extending  his  doubts  publicly, 
even  to  the  councils  of  the  church. 

Who,  on  reading  these  lines,  could 
suppose  otherwise  than  that  Har- 
doinn  and  Voltaire  were  contem- 
poraries P  that  Hardouin  fell  in 
with  the  spirit  of  scepticism  kindled 
by  Voltaire  and  his  school  ?  Who 
would  suspect  that  Father  Hardouin 
published  the  most  audacious  attacks 
upon  all  received  history  and  litera<* 
ture,  sacred  and  profane,  before  Vol- 
taire was  born,  and  while  he  lay  in 
his  cradle  ?  That,  in  fact,  the  Jesuit 
Hardouin,  and  the  Order  generally, 
are  mainlv  responsible  for  the  scep- 
ticism of  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclo- 
paedists, Hardouin  being  as  much  the 
father  of  that  criticism  which  calls 
every  thing  in  question,  as  Hero- 
dotus is  the  father  of  history  ?  So 
leading  a  feature  as  this  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Order,  so  important  a 
link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  by 
which  its  pernicious  influence  upon 
the  literature,  the  faith,  and  morals 


of  the  world  is  demonstrated,  ou]^ 
not  to  have  escaped  the  historian 
the  Jesuits.  Since,  however,  it  has^ 
escaped  him,  and  as  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  facts  are  not 
as  generally  known  as  they  deserve 
to  DC,  we  shall  digress  for  a  moment 
from  the  inejitite  of  Mr.  Steinmetz  to 
the  solid  information  contained  on 
this  subject  in  the  Charge  of  Dr. 
Chapman,  sometime  archdeacon  of 
Sudbury,  and  chaplain  to  Arch- 
bishop Potter.  The  opening  re- 
marks of  that  Charge^  delivered 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  are 
so  strikingly  applicable  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  present  moment, 
that  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  them^ 
'  At  this  juncture,'  says  this  witness, 
whose  voice  sounds  in  our  ears  as  the 
voice  of  one  risen  from  the  dead, — 

At  this  juncture,  when  Rome,  in  con- 
cert with  other  enemies,  has  been  kind- 
ling a  flagrant  rebellion  in  these  kingi 
doms,  and  is  still,  notwithstanding  any 
past  or  present  defeats  of  such  attempts, 
exerting  visibly  all  its  power,  arts,  and 
influence  against  our  Church  and  State, 
with  a  view  to  Piwal  impositions  once 
more  upon  Great  Britain,  I  take  occa- 
sion to  represent  to  you  another  plot,  or 
crafty  prejudice,  agamst  the  Protestants, 
in  favour  of  the  Popish  system,  which 
has  lain  more  remote  ftrom  common  ob** 
servation,  and  is  working  secretly  incre- 
dible mischief  against  our  whole  religion. 

This  prevision  of  the  archdeacon, 
however  violently  attacked  by  the 
Papists,  and  derided  by  many  e&sy 
Protestants  at  the  time,  has  been 
abundantly  verified  by  the  event, — 
by  the  wide-spread  infidelity  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century,  from 
the  effects  of  which  the  nations  of 
continental  Europe  have  not  to  this 
day  recovered.  A  proportionately 
greater  weight,  thererore,  attaches  to 
Uie  testimony  of  the  learned  and  ju- 
dicious divine,  who  so  correctly  ap- 
preciated the  dangerous  character  of 
a  system  which  had,  then,  scarcely 
begun  to  bear  its  pernicious  fruits : — 

Instead,  he  says,  now  of  appearing^ 
as  their  brethren  had  often  before,  supine 
devotees  to  legends,  and  zealous  ad- 
vocates for  the  meanest  spurious  trash, 
some  Loyolites  assume,  on  a  sudden*  a 
new  character,  blaze  out  the  most  fas- 
tidious hypercritics,  the  most  squeamish 
censors  of  antiquity  imaginable.  *  *  * 
They  presently  see  forgeries  or  delusions 
throughout  every  ancient  writer  or  monu- 
ment almost  that  comes  before  them ;  be 
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the  author  hUtorian  or  philosopher,  poet 
or  rhetorician,  geographer  or  philologist, 
canonist  or  civilian,  Jew,  heathen  or 
Christian,  and  of  what  language  soever, 
Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  &c.  Not  one  in 
fifty  shall  escape  the  hard  sentence  either 
of  figment  or  of  worthless  trifles;  and  all 
our  notions  in  chronology,  history,  laws, 
usages,  doctrines,  ecclesiastical  or  pro- 
fane, together  with  the  genius  and  vitals 
of  the  dead  languages  themselves,  are  of 
course  to  be  utterly  confounded  and  dis- 
flipated.  •  •  »  Josephus  and  Philo,  above 
all  others,  have  been  sneered  most  con- 
temptuously as  merecounterfeit  romances, 
the  works  of  some  busy  sophist  within 
the  live  last  centuries  .  .  .  the  very  Codes 
of  Justinian  and  Theodosius,  with  the 
Whole  Digest  itself,  have  been  lately 
cashiered  as  supposititious;  and  in  the 
same  heap  are  thrown  likewise  all  the 
French  Capitulars,  and  all  the  Gotluc, 
Imperial,  and  Saxon  Constitutions  before 
the  thirteenth  century.    *    *    * 

This  stroke  was  necessary  for  a  screen 
and  introduction  to  their  treatment  of 
another  set  of  writers ;  for  the  Clements, 
the  Chrysostoms,  the  Jeromes,  and  Au- 
gustines,  &c.  were  teachers  of  the  Church 
too  eloquent  and  primitive  for  a  Jesuit's 
palate  ;  and  must,  therefore,  unavoid- 
ably follow  next  in  this  massacre — as,  in 
fact,  they  have  done,  being  either  pro- 
scribed by  name  as  forgeries,  or  involved 
in  the  general  opprobrious  title  of  *  Scrip* 
tores  Ecelesiastiei  eohoriis  improbte,' 

Dr.  Chapman  then  instances  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  dealt 
with  the  very  Councils  of  the  Church, 
invalidating  here  also  many  import- 
ant points  of  evidence,  especially 
such  as  tell  against  the  Eoman  sys- 
tem ;  and  afterwards  he  proceeds  to 
expose  the  unscrupulous  attacks 
made  upon  Holy  Scripture  itself:-— 

The  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament  has 
been  treated  as  little  better  in  effect  than 
apocryphal,  having  no  full  authority,  it 
is  said,  to  support  it,  excepting  only,  as 
they  scornfully  express  it,  a  bare  Jevdsh 
traoition.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is 
.  withthem  a  novel  composition,  within  four 
or  five  centuries ;  and  all  the  best  Eastern 
versions,  as  the  Syriac,  Coptic,  &c., 
together  with  all  the  Chaldee  paraphrases, 
are  traduced  as  works  of  yesterday  in 
comparison,  and  of  no  real  consequence. 
It  has  also  been  insinuated,  that  the 
oldest  Greek  translations  of  the  Bible  are 
of  later  date  than  the  vulgate  Latin ;  and 
lest  these  wild  positions  should  engross 
our  surprise,  we  are  told  at  last,  in  1741, 
with  the  boldest  assurance,  that  even  our 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament  is  through- 
out only  a  recent  version  by  some  private 
hands  from  the  old  Latin  copy;  and, 


moreover,  what  is  still  more  astoiushing, 
it  is  roundly  asserted,  that  the  very 
Evangelists  and  Apostles  wrote  their 
Gospels  and  Epistles  all  originally  in 
Latin  ;  and  though  some  parts  may  pos- 
sibly be  penned,  as  they  allow,  in  Greek, 
yet,  that  these  being  only  a  small  part 
of  the  whole,  even  at  first,  and  what 
little  of  it  there  was  being  lost  (as-  they 
intimate)  irretrievably  many  ages  since, 
the  only  text  in  these  days  of  Divine 
authority  is  the  Latin,  as  preserved  and 
read  in  their  Church. 

The  design  of  the  Jesuits  them- 
selves in  this  extraordinary  system 
of  attack  upon  all  received  docu- 
ments, not  excepting  even  those 
which  might  be  considered  among 
the  foundations  of  their  own  Church, 
the  archdeacon  ably  points  out : — 

One  end  of  theirs  in  blasting  the  credit 
of  many  ancients,  was  to  save  the  au- 
thority of  their  favourite  Apocrypha,  some 
of  which,  by  clashing  irreconcilably  in 
many  articles  with  the  old  Jewish  and 
Gentile  historians,  were  found  indefen- 
sible against  Protestant  objections,  and 
incapable  of  maintaining  their  high  rank 
in  the  canon  of  Scripture,  where  the 
Church  of  Rome  had  placed  them,  un- 
less someway  or  other  the  writers  above- 
mentioned  could  be  stripped  of  their 
character  and  sunk  out  of  all  esteem. 
But  the  principal  end  of  all  was  to  estab- 
lish the  vulgate  Latin  as  the  only  au- 
thentic text  of  both  Testaments,  and  to 
prop  up,  as  far  as  possible,  what  they  call 
their  apostolical  traditions  ;  for  which 
purpose  all  writers  or  monuments  of 
antiquity  which  should  obstruct  such  a 
plan  were,  in  time,  by  variety  of  pre- 
tences, to  be  annulled  and  exterminated. 

It  was  objected  at  the  time  that 
the  Order  was  not  responsible  for 
those  extraordinary  positions,  which 
were  *  only  the  smgle  whim  of  a 
foolish  old  Jesuit ;'  but  how  little 
truth  there  was  in  this  objection  we 
m^jjr  either  from  the  fact,  that  not 
onlv  Hardouin  had  many  admirers 
and  partisans  in  the  Order,  but  that 
his  work  on  the  Herodian  coins,  im- 
peaching the  authoritv  of  Philo  and 
Josephus,  was  published  (in  1692) 
with  the  approbEition  of  the  Provin- 
cial of  France ;  and  that  his  work  on 
the  chronology  of  the  Old  Testament, 
altogether  subversive  of  the  authority 
of  the  canon,  appeared  four  years 
later,  notwithstanding  the  violent 
outcry  which  the  former  had  raised 
—  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Provincial  of  France,  and  with  the 
certificate  of  three  Jesuit  theologians, 
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to  whom  it  had  been  offidallv  sub- 
mitted for  examinatioD,  and  who  de- 
clared in  so  many  words  that  it  ^  con- 
tained nothing  contrary  to  the  Catho- 
lic faith.'  But  this  is  not  all.  With 
their  accustomed  wiliness  the  Jesuits 
got  up  a  protest  within  the  Society, 
and  in  1708  a  kind  of  retractation  was 
extorted  from  Hardouin,  at  the  in- 
stance of  four  superiors  of  colleges, 
who  disapproved  of  a  doctrine  likely 
to^bring  suspicion  and  odium  upon 
the  Society ;  a  measure  upon  which 
a  Jesuit  writer  remarks, — JSn  homie 
pciitique  eUe  (la  compagnie)  liapas 
pu  sen  dispenser;  but  adds,  Sauf 
a  elle  dans  la  suite  d  demander  au 
ptbUc  quand  eUe  ie  jugera  d  propos, 
des  letlres  de  rescision  en  cassation 
de  sea  propres  arrets.  It  was,  in 
&ct,  the  same  game  over  again, 
which,  a  century  before.  General 
Aquaviva  played  in  disavowing  the 
regicide  doctrines  of  Mariana  and 
others ;  which  disclaimer  neither  re- 
suscitated the  monarchs  who  had 
&llen  under  the  assassin*s  knife,  nor 
caused  the  doctrines  themselves  to 
die  out  in  the  Society.  The  ob- 
noxious sentiments  were  still  retained, 
the  works  which  inculcated  them 
were  still  published,  with  the  tacit 
sufferance  of  the  superiors  of  the 
Order.  And  so  it  fell  out  with  the 
assassin-like  criticisms  of  Hardouin. 
After  his  death  appeared  two  volumes 
of  Opera  Varia,  containing  senti- 
ments, if  possible,  more  obiectionable 
than  those  broached  by  nim  in  his 
lifetime ;  and  it  was,  seemingly,  the 
appearance  of  these  which  arrested 
the  attention  of  the  archdeacon  of 
Sudbury,  and  induced  him  to  bring 
the  subject  under  the  notice  of  his 
clergy. 

Meanwhile,  the  example  set  by 
the  Jesuits  for  purposes  oi  their  own 
was  not  neglected  by  others,  who 
turned  the  dcuigerous  weapon  of  scep- 
tical criticism  against  all  revealed 
truth,  as  well  as  against  the  traditions 
of  the  Roman  Church.  The  writ- 
ings of  Voltaire,  who  rose  into  notice 
in  the  generation  which  saw  Har- 
douin descend  to  the  tomb,  and  those 
of  his  contemporaries  of  the  Ency- 
clopaedist' school,  sufficiently  attest 
the  fact  that  the  seed  sown  by  Har- 
douin fructified  in  France ;  and  the 
eulogistic  references  to  his  works  in 
the  Acta  Eruditontm  prove  that 
(Tennan  Free-thinkers  also  were  ia 


no  small  degree  indebted  to  Jesuit 
ingenuity  for  that  snbtilty  of  pseudo- 
cnticism  which  has  by  this  tune  re- 
duced Christianity  to  a  fable  in  the 
eyes  of  a  large  portion  of  the  German 
people.  Wneu,  therefore, — to  re- 
turn to  the  point  from  which  this 
digression  arose,  —  Mr.  Steinmetz 
speaks  of  Hardouin  as  *  seconding  the 
gro\ving  scepticism '  of  the  '  highly - 
mtellectual  and  sensual  age  *  of  Vol- 
taire, he  not  only  commits  an  ana- 
chronism, but  he  falls  exceedingly 
short  of  the  truth  as  regards  the 
extent  to  which  Jesuit  influence  con- 
tributed to  the  desecration  of  litera- 
ture, and  the  fostering  of  scepticism 
and  infidelity. 

If  in  this  and  other  instances  we 
have  to  complain  of  the  insufficiency 
of  Mr.  Steinmetz*s  acquaintance  with 
his  subject,  we  have  no  less  reason 
to  find  fault  with  the  glaring  in- 
consistencies of  his  statements  vrith 
one  another,  the  same  point  being 
occasionally  represented  by  him  in 
different  parts  of  his  book  differently 
— nay,  contradictorily.  A  signal 
instance  of  this  is  the  aspect  in  which 
the  character  of  the  founder  of  the 
Order  is  exhibited.  In  the  first  in- 
stance we  are  told  of  the  *  youthful 
page*  Ignatius,  that  he  was  *•  ambi- 
tious to  excel  in  all  the  arts  of  the 
courtier,  to  whose  morals  he  con- 
formed;* that  *the  point  of  honour 
and  the  hve  of  woman  gave  perilous 
occupation  to  hit  active  mind  and  body  ,** 
that  *the  had  habits  which  he  had 
contracted  at  court  were  strengthened 
amidst  the  license  of  arms ;'  that '  the 
labours  of  his  profession  were  made 
compatible  with  the  pursuits  of  love 
and  pleasure;*  that  'perhaps  there 
never  was  cavalier  at  one  and  the 
same  time  more  inured  to  fatigue, 
more  polished  and  attentive  to  the  fair 
sex;'  that,  'however  worldly  in  his 
pursvits^  he  was  '  careful  to  observe 
decorum,  even  in  his  excesses,*  And 
further  on  we  read,  in  accordance 
with  this  picture  of  his  youthful  life, 
that  he  would  often  '  relate  to  no- 
vices, very  circumstantially,  the  ex^ 
cesses  of  his  own  worldly  life*  Mid- 
way, however,  between  the  former 
and  the  latter  statements,  Mr.  Stein- 
metz astonishes  his  readers  by  the 
deliberate  assertion  of  precisely  the 
contrary  of  all  this  '  In  his  career  up 
to  the  foundation  of  the  Society^  he  tells 
us,  '  we  see  evidence  of  unflinching 
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determination  •—  a  boundless  passion 
for  spiritual  teaching,  and  we  have  910 
reason  to  believe  that  his  morals  were 
otherwise  than  jmre,^  Into  similar 
contradictions  Mr.  Steinmetz  is  be- 
trayed in  his  allusions  to  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  is  spoken 
of  at  one  time  in  language  of  vitu- 
peration as  a  reign  of  blood,  while, 
at  another  time,  it  is  confessed  that 
the  severities  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
were  not  directed  against  the  Papists 
on  account  of  their  religion,  but  only 
against  those  who  actually  plotted 
to  destroy  life  and  government.  Thus 
we  read,  in  the  first  volume : — 

There  is  no  innate  ferocity  in  Elizabeth, 
though  she  is  the  daughter  of  Henry  VIII. 
The  child  of  his  best  moments,  perhaps, 
she  exhibits  the  passion  of  love  m  its  m- 
tensity,  and  would  Uve  on  the  praise  and 
affection  of  all  her  subjects  ;  but  her 
right  to  the  throne  is  questioned  by  the 
Catholic  party — a  Spanish  faction,  headed 
and  '  stirred'  by  the  Jesuits.  This  fac«. 
tion  endangers,  threatens,  the  life  of  the 
queen.  No  method  seems  so  advisable 
as  persecution — horrible  slaughter t  em- 
bowelling  and  quartering,  to  put  down 
that  faction.  The  age  loves  blood.  The 
English  sport  with  it;  and  hundreds^ 
with  Jesuits  to  shew  (hem  how  to  die, 
entertain  the  national  propensity  to  see 
gibbet-work.  Tortures  the  most  hideous 
are  devised — limbs  are  stretched  till  the 
tendons  crack  again — blood  spurts  from 
the  ears  and  mouth — but  the  persecuted 
flinch  not — though  many  of  us  would, 
perhaps,  decline  the  ordeal — and  remain 
firm  to  their  religion,  which  is,  in  the 
nation's  opinion,  one  and  the  same  with 
treason. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive 
a  more  shameful  perversion  of  his* 
torical  truth  than  this  passage  con- 
tains. The  insinuation  that  the 
parties  executed  sufiered  through 
'persecution'  for  their  *  religion'  is 
notoriously  false,  and  contradicted  by 
Mr.  Steinmetz  himself  in  a  passage 
to  which  we  shall  presently  advert. 
The  infliction  of  torture  was  part 
and  parcel  of  the  established  criminal 
procedure,  not  in  England  only, 
but  throughout  Christendom ;  to 
charge  it  upon  Elizabeth,  or  upon 
the  English  nation  in  particular,  and 
to  speak  of  the  tortures  as  then  ex- 
pressly *  devised/  is,  therefore,  either 
a  proof  of  the  grossest  ignorance  or  a 
wilful  and  muicious  libel.  Lastlv^ 
the  most  moderate  research  might 
have  saved  Mr.  Steinmetz  from  the 


infamous  averment  that  'hundreds 
entertained  the  national  propensity 
to  see  gibbet-work.'  Facts  are  stub- 
born things,  and  the  stubborn  fact  in 
regard  to  this  matter  is,  that  while 
during  the  reign  of  Mary,  which 
lasted  only  five  years  and  four 
months,  two  hundred  and  seventy 
persons,  according  to  the  lowest  cal- 
culation (Cecil,  in  his  Execvtion  of 
Justice^  says  nearly  four  hundred) 
perished  at  the  stake,  the  number  of 
executions  during  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, nearly  forty-five  years,  did  not, 
by  the  accounts  of  the  rapists  them- 
selves, exceed  sixty ;  while,  according 
to  the  statement  of  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
it  amounted  to  no  more  than  thirty 
priests  and  five  laymen,  every  one  of 
whom  sufiered,  as  the  very  mode  of 
their  execution  shews,  not  for  reli- 
gion, but  for  treason.  If  '  religion  * 
and  'treason*  were  svnonymous  in 
those  unhappy  times,  the  fault  surely 
lay  not  with  'the  nation's  opinion,' 
but  with  the  regicide  doctrines  and 
the  treasonable  practices  of  the  Je- 
suits. What,  then,  becomes  of  the 
allegation  of  Mr.  Steinmetz  that 
'  hundreds  *  sufiered,  under  tortures 
'  devised '  for  the  purposes  of '  perse- 
cution,' on  account  of  their  '  religion?* 
Is  it  not  a  manifest  and  manifold  un- 
truth,— to  use  his  own  absurd  lan<^ 
guage,  a  '  bladder-pufied  exaggera- 
tion ? '  And  is  not  that  exaggeration 
and  falsehood  the  more  unpardon- 
able, since  it  is  evident  that  Mr. 
Steinmetz  is  well  aware  of  the  real 
state  of  the  case  P  for  thus  he  writes 
on  the  same  subject  in  the  third 
volume  :— 

Elizabeth  was  the  pattern  of  a  most 
liberal  toleration  in  the  matter  of  reli- 
gious opinions,  as  long  as  they  were  not 
interpreted  into  opposition  to  her  political 
power — ^which  was  just  a  degree  below 
despotism —  nor  improperly  «o,  at  a  time 
when  the  utmost  promptitude  and  vigour 
were  indispensable  in  the  execution. 
Nevertheless,  Catholic  lords  enjoyed  her 
favours  and  privileges — when  she  thought 
she  could  trust  them ;  the  very  mansion 
now  possessed  and  enjoyed  by  the  Je» 
suits  in  England  was  built  by  a  Catholic 
courtier,  with  Elizabeth's  express  per- 
mission .^  nay,  she  permitted  him  to 
retain  a  priest  in  his  retinue.  In  the 
hands  of  Elizabeth,  persecution  was  a 
political  expedience;  its  'martyrs'  were 
traitors,  actual  or  contingent.  TYAi 
assertion  detracts  from  the  glories  of  the 
martyrologiea ;  but  is  it  not  attested  by 
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all  ike  facia  andsmiimentM  tahiehlkaw 
quoted  from  Cktkoliewritera  thenuelpet  ? 
Has  it  not  been  evident  that,  wikAtr  the 
eloak  qf  religion,  a  ceaseless  machination 
was  carried  on  by  the  Jesuits  and  their 
Spanish  faction  to  dethrone,  to  murder 
Elizabeth,  and  give  her  kingdom  to  the 
Spaniard  ?  /  question  whether  any  kinq 
or  queen,  even  of  the  present  day,  would 
be  less  severe  than  Elizabeth  under  the 
circumstances  on  all  sides  admitted,  I 
believe  that  she  had  too  much  sense  to  be 
a  bigot  in  religion. 

What  more  could  the  most  deter- 
mined apologist  say,  in  reply  to 
the  foul-mouthed  calumnies  wnich, 
nevertheless,  the  same  Mr.  Stein- 
metz,  who  puts  this  justification  on 
record,  distils  into  his  sketch  of  Eli- 
zabeth in  another  part  of  his  work  ? 
Is  this  to  write  history  ?  to  blacken 
or  whiten,  to  condemn  or  to  absolve, 
according;  to  the  humour  of  the  hour; 
or,  which  is  quite  as  probable,  ac- 
cording to  the  inspiration  of  the 
book  from  which  the  author  is  at 
the  time  culling  extracts  and  notions 
for  his  patchwork  performance ! 

The  last  supposition,  besides  being 
the  more  charitable  of  the  two^  is 
farther  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  a 
large  portion  of  Mr.  Steinmetz^s  his- 
tory consists  of  extracts  from  differ- 
ent authors  inserted  into  his  narra- 
tive, with  occasional  modifications 
and  abridgments.  Instead  of  read- 
ing up  the  different  authorities,  com- 
paring them  with  each  other,  digest- 
ing these  materials  in  his  mind,  and 
forming  a  critical  judgment,  the 
result  of  which  should  form  the 
substance  of  an  original  composition, 
uniform  in  style,  tone,  and  character, 
Mr.  Bteinmetz  has  chosen  the  easier 
method  of  transcribing  here  a  bit 
and  there  a  bit,  stringing  fVagments 
of  various,  often  antagonistic  authors 
together,  and  interlarding  them  with 
smart  observations,  or  vmat  he  con- 
ceives to  be  smart  observations,  of 
his  own;  the  whole  of  the  original 
matter  in  his  compilation  being  re- 
cognisable by  a  flippant  tone  and 
slap-dash  style,  totally  at  variance 
with  the  dignity  of  historical  com- 
position, and  anything  but  conducive 
to  the  great  end  of  historical  re- 
search— sober  truth.  One  specimen 
will  suffice  to  illustrate  th^  *•  manner' 
of  our  author  :-— 

Then  it  was  that  Mattre  Jacques,  the 
Solomon  of  jSngbnd,  rushed  into  the 
Babelmandeb   of  controversy.    By  th« 


help  of  his  divines  he  got  up  a  tract, 
entitled  An  Apotoqie  for  the  Oath  cf 
Allegiance,  and,  by  way  of  fortifying  the 
argument,  six  priests  were  condemned* 
and  three  of  them  executed  at  York  and 
Tyburn.  Parsons  and  Bellarmine  be- 
stowed answers  to  his  Apologie,  and  dis- 
tracted his  royal  brains  with  their  buzz- 
ing controversy.  Again  he  closeted 
himself  with  his  divines,  revised  his  lucu- 
brations, prefixed  to  it  a  Premonition  to 
all  Christian  Princes;  but  changing, 
improving,  disputing,  debating  witi  his 
theological  oracles,  he  could  come  to  no 
satisfactory  result  capable  of  fronting 
the  two  Jesuits  on  the  contemptible  field 
of  controversy.  Henry  IV.  pitied  Mas- 
ter Jacques,  and  advised  him,  for  the 
sake  of  his  dignity,  to  desist  from  a  con- 
test so  unworthy  of  a  royal  head.  The 
King  of  Denmark  offered  the  same  re- 
spectable advice ;  but  whilst  the  pedant 
was  sagacious  enough  not  to  insult  the 
King  of  France  for  his  admonition,  he 
presumed  to  administer  castigation  to  the 
little  King  of  Denmark,  telling  him  to 
blush  for  his  folly  in  offering  advice  to  a 
person  so  much  older  and  wiser  than 
himself.  The  queen  tried  to  check  the 
royal  infatuation  of  her  husband,  but  in  . 
vain,  and  turned  her  displeasure  against 
Salisbury,  whom  she  suspected  of  encou- 
raging her  husband  in  this  pursuit,  that 
he  might  govern  the  kingdom  at  his 
pleasure.  No  doubt,  however,  that 
James's  notion,  that  he  knew  more  theo- 
logy  than  all  the  doctors  in  the  world, 
was  sufficient,  without  the  least  encou* 
ragement  'from  his  crafty  flatterers. 
Difficult  was  the  parturition,  however  { 
and,  at  the  moment  of  birth,  the  new 
'  princely  gift  *  was  suppressed ;  a  new 
light  had  shot  through  his  brain  ...he 
called  in  the  copies,  again  rerised,  cor- 
rected, and  altered  the  trifle — after  soft- 
ening down  the  argumented  assertion 
that  the  Pope  was  Antichrist,  which  title 
he  now  declared  contingent  on  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  pretensions  to  temporal 
dominion  over  princes.  To  various 
princes  of  Europe  he  sent  copies  of  his 
book  by  special  messengers :  most  of 
them  accepted  it  as  a  compliment ;  but 
the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Archduke 
peremptorily  refused  the  royal  pUtitude, 
which  their  political  bigotry  should  have 
permitted  them  to  receive  with  a  smile 
of  commiseration.  How  different  was 
the  beautiful  gratitude  of  Matthews,  the 
archbishop  of  York,  who  actually  threw 
himself  upon  his  knees  to  receive  his 
copies  from  the  messenger,  kissed  them, 
promised  to  keep  them  as  the  apple  of 
his  eye,  and  to  read  them  over  and  over 
again — a  memorable  display  of  devotion 
which  he  probably  never  vouchsafed  to 
his  Bible.    And  then  began  the  mighty 
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battle  of  croaking  frags,  siiiging  their 
old  and  everlasting  war-song  in  the 
swamps  of  controversy.  Protestant  di- 
vines, Romish  theologians,  Jesuits  and 
seculars,  scribbled  their  foolscap  vdth 
astonishing  vigour  and  fertility :  the  for- 
mer under  the  wing  of  the  royal  bird — 
not  the  eagle ;  the  latter  under  the  doak 
of  Bellarmine  and  Parsons.  The  con- 
troversy continued  to  agitate  the  Catho- 
lics during  the  greater  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  still  left  the  ridicu- 
lous question  about  Papal  supremacy  to 
die  that  natural  death  which,  in  the 
course  of  time,  never  fails  to  extinguish, 
or  at  least  to  render  innocuous,  the  per- 
nicious or  absurd  concoctions  of  ignor- 
ance and  craft. 

In  this  balderdash  style,  occa< 
sionally  rendered  more  oSensive  by 
some  coarse  vulgarism,  or  some  irre- 
verent scriptural  allusion  to  point 
his  loke,  l^ir.  Steinmetz  disposes  of 
all  tne  leading  characters,  and  of  all 
the  great  political  and  religious  ques- 
tions which  he  stumbles  upon  in  his 
rambles  through  the  field  of  history; 
and  if,  at  times,  an  unexpected  turn 
of  ¥rit  obtains  the  passmg  homage 
of  a  laugh,  or  a  shrcwa  remarK, 
thrown  out  bv  chance,  raises  an 
inward  *  Hear,  near,*  in  the  reader's 
mind,  the  impression  produced  on 
the  whole  is  one  of  weariness  and  dis- 
gust. This  disgust  is  not  a  little 
increased  by  the  sneering  contempt 
¥rith  which  Mr.  Steinmet»  speaks  on 
all  occasions  of  all  positive  religious 
truth.  In  bis  opinion  it  is  *•  not  worth 
while  to  explain  the  nature  of  Pela- 
gianism,  or  any  other  ism,  excepting 
Jesuitism^'  (and  that  only,  so  far  as 
we  can  see,  for  the  sake  of  enabling 
a  shallow  brain  to  empty  itself  in  a 
conceited  book).  'Orthodoxy'  he 
abhors  as  a  regular  *•  Dalilah,*  and  in 
reliffious  conferences  he  can  see 
notning  but  an  attempt  to  'force 
hard  stones,  on  both  sides,  into  hungry 
stomachs.'  Of  the  existence  of  a 
body,  the  Church,  of  the  institution 
of  a  ministry  of  the  Word  and  Sacra- 
ments, he  cannot  speak  with  ordinary 
patience ;  the  idea  '  that  man  natu- 
rally requires  human  guidance  in 
these  matters  of  religion,'  he  repu- 
diates as  'an  axiom  invented  by 
sacerdotal  craft  to  sanction  its  prero- 
gatives.' In  his  view,  the  perfection 
of  religion  consists  in  the  unfettered 
action  of  ^resistance,  the  spirit  of  iu' 
dependence^  which  is,  he  says,  'the 
pnme  impulse  in  all  God's  organised 


creatures,  and  in  man  immensely 
more  than  in  any  other.'  He  con- 
gratulates himself  on  the  '  rapid  dis- 
appearance '  of  the  state  of  things  in 
which  this  '  prime  impulse '  is  inter- 
fered with  by  'dictatorial  religion- 
ism.' All  the  teachers  of  religious 
truth  in  times  past  he  scouts  as  '  sys- 
tem-mongers' who '  have  always  been 
the  bane  of  humanity.'  He  exhorts 
all  men  to  'root  out  the  foul  stuff' 
(of  positive  religious  doctrine)  as 
'  unworthy  of  their  exalted  calling ;' 
and  having  done  this,  to 

Let  the  conclusion  of  all  their  God- 
inspired  argument  be  freedom  to  the 
mind — ^the  equipoise  of  all  the  faculties, 
and  sentiments,  and  inclinations,  which 
are  man's  organisation,  his  dependence 
on  nothing  but  God  fulfilling  His  part  in 
the  covenant  of  man's  creation— who  is 
by  nature  perfect  in  his  sphere  of  action, 
through  his  feelings  and  intellect  called 
to  be  perfect  even  as  his  Father  in 
heaven. 

That  Mr.  Steinmetz  has  effectually 
emancipated  himself  from  all  syste- 
matic theolo^,  who  shall  dare  to 
doubt?  He  IS  free,  indeed,  from  the 
leaven  of  creeds.  He  can  afford,  great 
and  enlightened  man,  to  sneer  alike 
at  'Catnolics'  and  Protestants,  at 
Churchmen  and  Sectarians.  He 
has  weighed  them  all  in  the  ba- 
lances, and  found  them  all  wanting. 
It  is  a  pity  that  one  who  has  suc- 
ceeded so  completely  in  throwing  off 
the  religious  frailties  of  our  common 
humanity,  should  not  have  eschewed 
at  the  same  time  a  trifling  idolatry — 
the  idolatry  of  a  leaden  oilf. 

But  enough  of  Mr.  Steinmetz, 
and  of  the  famous  Order,  not  the 
least  of  whose  dire  humiliations  is, 
no  doubt,  that  of  reckoning  Andrew 
Steinmetz  among  its  historiogra- 
phers. We  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  Society,  no  prejudice  m  its 
favour;  yet  we  cannot  suppress  a 
feeling  of  pity  when  we  see  it  turned 
into  a  pedestal  on  which  the  scrib- 
blers of  the  day  erect  their  own 
statues  of  clay.  How  different  this 
aspect  of  the  Society  from  that  which 
it  wore  before  the  world  in  the  palmy 
days  in  which  Bonsard  addressed  to 
it  the  sonnet  quoted  by  Mr.  Stein- 
metz, of  which,  since  he  has  declined 
doing  so  himself,  we  shall  furnish 
a  translation  to  our  readers,  as  the 
most  appropriate  colophon  to  4he 
present  article : — 
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0  holy  Company,  elect  of  yorc, 
Witii  hidden  mysteries  men  to  ac- 
quaint, 
Of  countless  sins  to  purge  away  the 
taint, 
And  Mother  Church  from  ruin  to  restore : 
Ye  pets  of  Christ,  rich  in  atoning  store 
Of  merit,  which  may  satisfy  each  plaint 
Of  God  and  conscience, — still  with  luck 
of  saint 
Fishing  for  dace^  and  pulling  trout  ashore : 


Ye  clerks  of  God !  the  Church,  and  all 

Mankind, 
With  God  and  Christ,  most  humbly 

you  entreat 
To  draw  up  from  their  sea  your  nets, 

entwined 
With  craft  so  cunning,  with  such  skilful 

cheat 
Of  virtue  baited,  as  at  last  bids  fair 
Mankind,  the  Church,  God  and  His 

Christ  to  snare. 


THE  GOLDEN  PENINSULA. 


A  visioir. 


I  SAW  in  a  vision  of  the  night  the 
land  that  lies  beyond  the  green 
prairies  of  the  Far  West.  I  saw  the 
shores  of  the  great  Pacific,  and  on 
the  breast  of  the  ocean  were  number- 
less vessels  sweeping  onwards  with 
all  the  speed  of  steam  and  sails  to  the 
bays  and  harbours  of  the  Groldcn 
Peninsula.  It  was  night ;  troops  of 
stars  were  shining  over  the  sea  and 
over  the  plains  that  had  slept  but 
lately  in  silence  and  solitude.  But 
now  the  land,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
see,  was  covered  with  companies  of 
eager  travellers,  and  bands  of  mer- 
chants and  labourers,  with  their  train 
of  wives  and  little  children,  hurrying 
with  the  haste  of  desperation  to  the 
wide  fields,  where  broad  veins  of 
gold  lay  open  to  the  gaze  of  the  pale 
faces.  From  the  north,  from  the 
south,  from  the  east,  and  the  west, 
flocked  those  eager  masses  of  men ; 
and  the  dark  children  of  the  forests 
and  the  prairies  were  working  as 
willing  slaves,  for  they  even  knew 
the  value  of  the  shining  metal,  and 
shared  in  the  triumphant  joy  of  the 
European  and  trading  American.  I 
looked  for  awhile  with  surprise  at 
this  vast  and  busy  multitude.  I 
spoke  to  one  who  was  marching  with 
rapid  steps  to  a  spot  comparatively 
unoccupied.  He  dashed  me  aside, 
and  continued  hb  hurried  march. 
I  watched  him  approach  the  place 
where  a  small  group  of  his  country- 
men were  labouring.  I  saw  him 
seize  on  a  lump  of  gold ;  I  saw  the 
angry  flush  on  the  faces  of  the  rest ; 
I  saw  the  rising  fury  of  disappointed 
avarice.  The  weaker  raised  his  voice, 
but  the  stronger  raised  his  arm  and 
felled  his  feebler  brother  to  the  earth, 
aad  trampled  on  bis  bruised   and 


bleeding  body ;  and  again  he  worked 
and  found  gold,  and  the  rest  of  his 
fellows  feared  him.  And  I  cried, 
with  tears,  ^  Cain !  Cain ! ' 

I  lifted  my  eyes,  and,  lo !  in  the 
heavens  above,  to  which  none  were 
looking  from  that  busy  plain,  I  saw 
shapes, — faint,  indistinct  at  first ;  but 
as  1  fixed  my  gaze  more  earnestly,  I 
saw  more  clearly  grand  and  radiant 
forms,  crowned  with  stars  that  shine 
for  ever  and  ever,  and  clad  in  the 
glittering  robes  of  celestial  purity. 
They  spoke,  and  their  voices,  power- 
ful but  not  piercing,  expanded 
through  the  air,  and  reached  my 
ears  with  a  sweet  and  serious  charm 
in  their  accents, — 

*  Child  of  earth,  thou  art  come 
hither  on  the  same  errand  as  the 
great  company  of  thy  fellows ;  behold 
and  admire  the  goodness  of  God  in 
the  golden  fields  before  thine  eyes !  * 

So  spoke  the  mild  and  gracious 
countenance  on  which  I  gazed  with 
awe  and  reverence. 

*  Ah,  heavenly  one!'  I  cried,  *it 
is  not  the  goodness  of  God  that  I 
see,  but  the  crime  and  wrath  of  man. 
Selfishness,  and  robbery,  and  mur- 
der, have  gathered  their  legions 
round  the  veins  of  gold  laid  bare  in 
the  bosom  of  the  earth.  Wo  to  us ! 
wo  to  us,  inhabiters  of  the  crazy  and 
dying  world  I  wo  to  us,  for  we  have 
sinned  and  come  short,  and  this  great 
and  glittering  snare  shall  spread 
crime,  and  ruin,  and  everlasting 
death,  far  and  wide  on  the  earth ! 
Oh,  that  it  had  remained  buried  in 
the  bosom  of  these  green  plains! 
Oh,  that  the  shores  of  the  great 
Pacific  were  not  now  covered  with 
the  fleets  of  Europe  and  Asia  I  Oh, 
that  men  died  for  want  of  bread, 
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before  they  could  murder  each  other 
for  the  lust  of  gold !  Surely  the 
last  and  perilous  times  are  come. 
Men  shall  be  more  than  ever  lovers 
of  their  own  selves, — covetous,  boast- 
ers, proud,  full  of  evil  thoughts  and 
blasphemies.  This  is  the  doing  of 
the  principalities  and  powers  of  dark- 
ness. Why,  O  heavenly  one!  did 
not   the   flittering   angelic  legions 

fuard  with  the  fiery  chariots  and 
aming  swords  the  gates  of  this  El 
Dorado  ?  I  have  seen  murder,  and 
blood  stains  already  the  gold  ingots 
of  the  peninsula.* 

And  the  voice  of  the  angel  re- 
plied,— 

*•  Be  silent  in  thy  ignorance. 
Knowest  thou  not  that  all  crea- 
tures of  God  are  made  for  good,' — 
that  all  nature,  animate  and  inani- 
mate, was  made  and  pronounced 
*very  good*  by  the  great  Maker? 
And  shalt  thou,  shall  I  who  am  thy 
fellow -servant,  revile  the  clorious 
works  of  Him  who  is  LoFd  of  all  and 
blessed  for  evermore  ?' 

But  as  he  spoke  another  voice,  of 
a  deeper  and  sadder  tone,  mingled 
his  accents  with  those  of  his  com- 
panion, and  I  heard  the  words, — 

*  Yet  I,  even  I,  mourn  my  bro- 
ther ! ' 

And  when  I  looked,  I  saw  a  form 
with  a  pale  and  benevolent  brow, 
andffolden  hair,  but,  unlike  all  others 
of  Uie  heavenly  messengers,  the 
pinions  were  raven  black,  and  the 
robes  also.  The  hands  were  folded ; 
a  mild  and  gracious  pity  shone  over 
the  seraphic  face;  but  the  lids  of 
the  eyes  were  heavy  with  melan- 
choly, and  the  mouth  uttered  words 
of  sadness  and  mourning. 

^  It  is  Azrael,*  I  thought. 

And  the  voice  said, — 

*  I,  even  I,  mourn  my  brother ! 
Behold,  I  have  come  hither  with  my 
arrows  barbed  and  winged  I*  And 
he  held  up  a  cluster  of  bright  and 
sharp  weapons,  dipped  in  the  essence 
of  sundry  kinds  of  death,— pestilence, 
murder,  and  self-destruction. 

I  looked  on  the  plain,  but  the  mul- 
titude were  more  eager  than  before, — 
more  and  more  crushed  in  upon  the 
first-comers ;  and  a  cry  of  blood  and 
injustice  rose  from  earth  to  heaven. 

'Listen!*  again  I  cried.  *  Listen 
to  the  cries  of  the  iniured  and  the 
injurers.  Such  were  tne  sounds  that 
rose  from  the  ahores  of  Mexico  when 


the  Spaniards  seized  on  the  fair  in- 
heritance of  the  children  of  the  Sun, 
and  blood  flowed  in  the  city  of  the 
great  Montezuma;  such  was  the 
cry  of  the  murdered  Guatimozin 
from  the  wild  land  of  Honduras; 
such  were  the  crimes  of  the  ancient 
Spaniard,  when  Las  Casas  lifted  his 
voice  in  vain  for  the  defence  of  the 
Peruvian  and  Mexican,  when  the 
innocent  and  happy  sons  of  the  New 
World  fell  beneath  the  bloody 
gripe  of  the  coarse  and  cruel  Euro- 
pean ;  and  thou  tellest  me,  heavenly 
one !  to  rejoice  in  what  I  see,  and  to 
count  it  all  for  the  glory  of  God.' 

The  voice  answered, — 

*  Be  of  good  cheer !  thou  sneakest, 
child  of  earth,  as  those  tnat  see 
through  the  glass  darkly.  Be  not 
afraid!  thou  art  striving  to  under- 
stand, and  to  such  light  shall  be 
given.  Thou  talkest  of  the  innocent 
and  happy  children  of  the  sun,  and 
the  coarse  and  cruel  European,  and 
thou  thinkest  not  of  the  vast  and 
bloody  superstitions  that  defiled  the 
lands  of  the  Peruvian  and  the  Aztec 
The  cry  of  blood  rose  from  the  New 
World — of  blood  offered  to  the  host 
of  idols,  servants  of  the  Prince  of 
Darkness.  The  Spaniard  came,  and 
the  colossus  of  that  idolatry  fell 
before  the  cross.* 

*But  then,  heavenly  teacher/  I 
said,  'murder  and  cruelty  came  in 
the  name  of  the  cross,  and  these 
lands  would  have  been  happier  in 
their  ignorance  and  more  blessed  in 
their  uncultivated  solitude.  Woe  to 
the  Golden  Peninsula !  the  stars  shall 
no  longer  shine  on  the  calm  repose 
of  lonely  nature.  Man  with  his 
breath  and  his  furnaces  has  defiled 
the  air*  of  these  solitary  plains.  I 
will  fly  to  a  spot  where  there  are  no 
men,  because  there  is  no  gold.* 

'  Listen,  thou  impatient  one,*  said 
the  voice.  'I  have  lived  longer 
ages  than  this  earth  has  seen.  Eter- 
nal truth  is  mine;  I  see  all  things 
in  the  glorious  and  primitive  hues 
of  an  angelic  nature,  while  thy 
mental  vision  is  dimmed  by  the 
straining,  the  hot  excitements,  the 
drudeery  of  thy  diseased  nerves  and 
muscles.  Thou  talkest  of  the  soli- 
tude and  innocence  of  nature  1 
Enow,  then,  that  amid  the  lovely 
reUrements  of  Eden,  even  were  it 
possible  for  thee  to  spend  one  day  in 
that  blessed  place,  thou  wonldest 
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f«el  weariness  and  heavy  sorrow. 
Thou  hast  eaten  of  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge :  Eden  is  no  longer  for  thee ! 
Thou  must  pass  through  the  land  of 
darkness,  pit-falls,  and  snares;  but 
the  eyerlasting  arnis  are  around 
'thee,  and  thou  shalt  reach  the 
heights  of  those  delectable  moun- 
tains where  the  shining  ones  shall 
talk  with  thee  —  yea,  even  before 
thou  passest  through  the  cold  River 
of  Death.  On  those  starlit  heights 
have  I  spoken  with  thy  fellows  that 
are  gone  before,  and  there  thou  shalt 
stand,  and  from  that  Pisgah  behold, 
vrith  a  calm  eye,  the  strivings  and 
workings  of  the  nature,  animate  and 
inanimate,  that  thou  lookest  on  now 
with  dread.  God  hath  made  all 
things  for  His  glory  and  the  good  of 
man.  The  semi-wise  ones  of  this 
earth  will  shake  their  heads,  and 
gloom  over  the  prospect  of  more 
riches.  *  More  gold  will  make  men,* 
fay  they,  *■  more  selfish,  more  cruel, 
more  luxurious, — ^more  gold  is  more 
misery,  more  of  everlasting  death  ;* 
and  others  will  cry,  ^Bejoice,  we 
have  found  pearls  of  greater  price 
than  those  spoken  of  long  ago.  We 
have  fallen  on  happy  times;  the 
lines  are  fallen  unto  us  in  pleasant 
places.  The  visions  of  the  El  Do- 
rado are  ours;  we  may  eat  and  drink, 
though  to-morrow  we  die." 

'Ah,  heavenly  guide,'  I  said. 
'  They  cry  and  sing  these  words  in 
the  streets — all  are  mad  and  thirst- 
ing to  death  for  gold !  And  in  the 
dark  and  filthy  alleys  of  our  cities 
these  words  have  penetrated  where 
the  name  of  the  Creator  has  been  an 
luiknown  sound,  and  the  poor,  and 
the  naked,  and  the  miserable  rejoice 
and  hope  to  live  yet  in  the  luxury 
of  wealth  and  enjoyment;  and  the 
hearts  of  all  men  are  stirred,  for 
there  has  been  a  Cry  of  oppression, 
and  starvation,  and  misery,  and 
death,  and  crime,  have  run  riot  in 
the  ancient  land  that  old  Poetry 
hath  named  merry;  and  when  I 
have  seen  and  heard  these  things  I 
have  wept  for  the  numbers  that 
were  born  to  ruin.  I  have  mourned 
for  the  days  when  men  and  women 
retired  to  the  deserts  to  pray  and 
fast  in  solitude.  I  have  longed  for 
the  times  to  come  when  holy  and 
prudent  men  should  preacn  the 
doctrines  of  the  early  saints,  and 
each  man  should  provide  meat  for 


his  own  wants,  and  the  earth  grow 
thin  and  wasted,  and  wait  in  silence 
and  joyless  abasement  for  the  eoming 
of  the  Lord.* 

And  as  I  spoke  a  fiery  shape  flew 
past  in  fierce  splendour,  his  pinions 
were  hell-hot,  and  his  eyes  glowed 
with  everlasting  fury.  He  shot  past, 
and  as  he  directed  his  way  to  the 
earth  he  laughed,  and  his  lauehter 
was  as  the  thunder  among  the  hills. 
In  one  hand  he  held  a  storm-cloud, 
and  in  the  other  a  keen-edged  sword. 
He  flew  on  joyous,  triumphant  to 
join  a  squadron  of  evil-doers  who 
were  fighting  and  working  at  a  mine 
of  gold.  I  saw  Azrael  choose  an 
arrow  sharp,  and  poisoned  with  pes- 
tilence; he  bent  his  bow,  and  the 
arrow  sped  true  to  its  mark,  and  the 
victim  fell. 

*  Ah,  Lord  of  the  power  of  death !' 
I  cried,  *that  youtn  had  done  no 
evil — he  had  come  from  the  west  to 
obtain  the  gold  that  he  would  have 
made  high  and  holy  use  of — why 
didst  thou  not  rather  pierce  the 
hoary  villain  who  lay  in  wait  for  him 
between  the  mine  and  the  shore 
where  the  vessels  lie  ?* 

*•  Better  is  his  death  than  the  crime 
of  another,*  replied  a  voice.  *  He  is 
safe,  and  there  has  been  a  sin  the 
less.* 

*  Ah !  heavenly  messenger,*  I  said, 
'behold  the  rejoicing  of  the  Evil 
One.  This  spot  could  have  had  no 
interests  for  the  Prince  of  Evil  when 
man  was  not  here.  Surely  it  is  his 
work.  He  hath  done  this  thing ;  he 
hath  torn  open  the  veins  of  the 
earth,  and  men  are  enticed  here  to 
their  ruin.  The  old  world  had  gold 
suflicient.  Again  I  cry  to  thee  to 
answer  me.  Tell  me,  wouldest  thou 
not  rejoice  to  see  fewer  beings  groan- 
ing on  this  earth — fewer  born  to  an 
inheritance  of  woe  ?  Tell  me,  thou 
celestial  one,  would  not  man  be  more 
glorious  in  thy  sight  if,  like  the  an- 
cient saints,  he  lived  in  solitude  and 
fasting,  and  the  world  were  left  de- 
populated by  the  race  who  are  born 
but  to  sin,  to  suffer,  to  starve,  to 
die  ?  For  these  sufferings  there  are 
but  two  remedies — more  gold,  or 
fewer  souls.  Tell  me,  am  I  not  pleas- 
ing in  thy  sight  when  I  say,  that 
God*s  sentence,  '  increase  and  multi- 
ply,* was  for  a  primeval  innocence, 
and  that  we  must  now  in  sorrow 
and  self-abasement  reverse  it  V 
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'Not  so,  my  brother!*  said  the 
•  voice,  in  strong  and  powerful  accents. 
'  The  truth  of  God  spoken  when  the 
night  and  morning  were  the  sixth 
day,  is  the  truth  of  God  at  this  late 
hour  of  the  world's  bein^.  That 
Truth  is  'without  variableness  or 
shadow  of  turning.*  It  spake,  and  it 
ever  speaks  in  the  same  accents  to 
maia,  Man  hath  a  mind  to  be  more 
refined  than  his  Maker ;  but  at  the 
beginning  it  was  not  so.  '  Male  and 
female  created  He  them,*  and  He 
pronounced  His  work  very  good :  and 
shall  man  talk  of  framing  new  laws  for 
this  earth,  on  which  he  strays  a  wan- 
derer, blind  and  ignorant,  for  a  few 
short  years  ?  Blaspheme  not  against 
the  goodness  of  God,  He  hath  sent  a 
reply  to  thy  question.  Behold  He 
hath  laid  bare  wide  fields  of  precious 
metal.  Take,  and  enjoy.  God  hath 
made  all  things  for  man.* 

'But  man  misuses,  and  the  gifts 
become  curses,  O  wise  and  bright 
one!* 

'  God*s  gifts  are  good,*  replied  the 
voice,  in  awful  tones.  'The  ever- 
lasting laws  which  thou  callest  na- 
ture are  good.  O  my  brother,  God 
doth  people  heaven  from  earth.* 

'And  the  Prince  of  Darkness  doth 
people  hell,*  I  said,  waxing  bold. 

'  Thou  art  approaching  the  awful 
limits  of  thy  knowledge  and  mine,* 
said  the  voice.  '  See  thou  that  thou 
use  the  gifts,  without  questioning 
the  ways  of  the  Great  Giver.  Thou 
art  given  riches,  gold,  silver;  and 
thou  art  given  a  work  to  do  there- 
with. Feed  the  hungry,  relieve  the 
oppressed,  deny  thyself,  but  contra- 
dict not  the  eternal  laws  of  thy  God. 
I  tell  thee,  O  my  brother,  that 
man,  unbound  by  ttie  silken  chains 
of  domestic  love — man  measuring 
his  life  by  the  plummet  and  line, 
and  measure  of  worldly  prudence,  is 
a  gross  and  selfish  animal.  'Wis- 
dom doth  sit  with  children  round 
her  knees,*  and  the  chill  palings 
erected  either  by  prudence  or  by 
fanatical  zeal  will  not  abide  the  fire 
that  shall  try  every  man*s  work, 
whether  it  be  good  or  evil.  God 
hath  been  pleased  to  create  man 
more  helpless  in  his  infancy  than 
any  of  the  beasts  of  the  field.  Yet 
how  endearing,  how  lovely  are  those 


ever  springing,  ever  fresh  flowers  of 
the  human  race  !  Man  might  have 
been  created  full  grown — a  huge 
being  able  to  work,  waiting  only  to 
be  taught.  And,  my  brother,  per- 
chance thou  mightest  say, — 'Well 
for  us  if  it  were  so — no  helpless 
children  to  suffer  then — man  made 
at  once  able  for  his  work.*  But 
this  law  thou  canst  not  repeal ; 
thanks  to  God  who  hath  made 
some  things  impossible  to  thee.  Be 
satisfied,  then,  that  the  laws  of 
Gk)d*s  mouth  are  as  good  as  the  laws 
of  this  irresistible  power.  Be  satis- 
fied to  live,  and  love,  and  work,  for 
that  race  that  is  sprindng  up  around 
thee.  Evil  there  will  be ;  but  it  is 
man's  evil,  not  God*s  evil.  Behold, 
O  my  brother,  the  gracious  Azrael. 
Thou  hast  represented  him  a  bare, 
and  fleshless,  and  hideous  monster, 
grinning  at  thee  over  tombstones, 
with  a  cruel  dart  for  thy  breast.  Is 
that  image  like  the  mild  and  pitying 
spirit  thou  hast  seen  wending  in  love 
over  the  earth  ?  Yet  thou  wilt  say, 
Death  is  an  evil ;  riches  are  a  great 
evil ;  increasing  numbers  are  a  great 
evil.  The  earth  reels  and  staggers 
under  the  mighty  weight  of  woe  and 
misery.  But  listen  to  me  yet,  O 
child  of  dust.  Look  on  the  bright 
shining  metal — ^look  on  it,  and  call 
it  still  a  great  and  glorious  gift ;  and 
know,  that  as  thou  hast  read  in  the 
book  of  the  Lawgiver,  '  Abraham 
had  much  cattle,  and  silver,  and 
gold,*  so  it  is  also  written  that  Abra- 
ham was  the  '  friend  of  God.*' 

And  as  those  radiant  forms  became 
dim  before  my  eyes,  I  heard  another 
voice,  and  it  said, — '  There  is  evil  in 
death ;  but  there  dwells  a  Power  in 
the  heart  of  man  to  make  it  supreme 
good.  There  is  evil  in  riches;  but 
there  is  a  Power  that  can  make  them 
blessings.  Starving  numbers  are  a 
great  evil ;  but  there  is  a  Power  that 
can  make  it  a  world's  blessing,  and 
not  a  world's  curse.  That  Power  is 
prayer — ^prayers  to  ascend  as  pre- 
cious odours  in  the  sight  Of  God — 
prayer  for  the  tempted  and  the  tried 
— prayer  for  the  whole  world,  that 
must  feel  the  evil  or  good  arising 
from  the  costly  gifts  of  the  Golden 
Peninsula.' 
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THE  SELF-SEER. 
Part  II. 


Chapteb  rv. 

Sorrow,  there  seemeth  more  of  thee  in  life 

Than  we  can  bear,  and  live ;  and  yet  we  bear. — Lowell. 

What  is  good  for  a  bootless  bene  ? — ^Wordsworth. 


READER,  hast  thou  ever  known 
one  of  those  happy  moments 
when  the  soul  suddenly  passes 
out  of  darkness  into  light — when, 
after  wearily  walking  in  gloom,  the 
sun  of  some  long -shrouded  joy 
gleams  through  the  mist,  and  thy 
tears  are  drid  up,  like  dew-drops 
in  the  morning.  Life  becomes 
pleasant  to  thee — all  things  look 
beautiful  in  thine  eyes,  as  in  those 
of  a  blind  man  who  has  just  received 
sight;  thou  rememberest  no  more 
the  time  of  darkness,  but  goest  forth 
rejoicing  in  the  unhoped-for  light. 

Thus  it  was  with  Leuthold,  when 
at  sunrise  he  awoke.  Oh,  how  sweet 
was  the  waking !  First,  there  came 
the  dim  memory  of  some  happiness, 
new  and  strange,  and  then  a  name 
was  on  his  lips.  The  remem- 
brance of  his  love —  day  by  day  his 
earliest  waking  thought — came  upon 
him  with  a  full  tide  of  recollection. 
But  there  was  a  change.  The  young 
man  rose  up  and  looked  out  on 
the  daylight;  never  had  it  before 
seemed  so  fair.  His  eyes  grew  dim 
with  overpowering  bliss ;  he  stretch- 
ed out  his  arms,  as  if  he  would  em- 
brace the  whole  world  in  the  fulness 
of  his  joy ;  he  murmured  the  name  of 
her  he  loved,  adding  to  it  those  words 
which  he  had  never  yet  dared  to 
utter — *  Mine  ovon !  mine  own  P 

Alas  !  alas !  for  the  love  that  can 
thus  deceive  itself ! 

Leuthold  went  to  his  books,  but 
his  ideas  wandered.  What  bad  phi- 
losophy to  do  with  love  ?  Sometimes 
a  painful  thought  of  Herman  flitted . 
across  his  mind.  If  Hilda  loved  him 
not,  how  wretched  he  must  be ! 

^But  he  will  forget  it  in  time. 
Herman's  love  is  not  like  mine,' 
murmured  the  student.  *He  has 
many  joys;  I  only  one — but  that 
passing  sdl  others !'  And  then  again 
came  Hilda's  image ;  and  the  young 
lover  gave  himself  up  to  a  sweet 
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reverie.  He  pictured  his  future  life ; 
he  conjured  up  the  vision  of  a  home, 
calm,  peaceful,  where  he  might  fol- 
low the  pursuits  he  loved,  and  be- 
come learned  and  honoured  among 
men.  He  thought  how  proudly  the 
professor  would  give  his  daughter  to 
one  who  deserved  to  win  her ;  and, 
mingled  with  the  idea  of  the  old 
maus  happiness,  came  that  of  child- 
hood ;  of  sweet  voung  faces  crowding 
round  him;  of  fame  to  be  reaped 
for  them,  that  they  might  rejoice  in 
their  father's  name  when  he  was 
in  the  dust;  and  above  all,  the 
ima^  of  Hilda,  in  wifehood,  in 
motnerhood,  in  still  fair  and  still- 
beloved  old  age.  How  they  twain 
would  glide  together  through  life  ! 
not  living  as  the  worldly  do — as  if 
this  existence  were  all,  but  ever 
looking  upwards  together,  knowing 
that  those  who  are  one  in  love,  and 
one  in  heart  and  mind,  whatever  be 
the  after  destiny  of  the  soul,  will 
never  be  divided. 

All  day  Leuthold  could  not  drive 
away  the  blissful  dream.  It  nestled 
close  to  his  heart,  and  wQuld  not  go ; 
it  followed  him  when  he  went  out 
into  the  busy  streets;  it  coloured 
every  thing  with  its  own  rosy  light. 
The  faces  he  met  seemed  to  peer 
into  his,  as  if  divining  the  secret 
of  his  happiness.  Only  one  fear 
oppressed  nim — lest  he  might  per- 
chance see  Herman.  But  the  day 
passed  and  Herman  came  not.  In 
the  evening  Leuthold  went  out  into 
the  open  country.  There  he  thought 
no  prying  eyes  could  behold  his  joy. 
Yet,  even  tnere,  the  clouds  as  tney 
passed  over  him  seemed  to  form 
themselves  into  the  semblance  qf 
Hilda's  face,  and  the  little  birds  as 
they  sang  almost  *  syllabled  her 
name.'  All  nature  to  Leuthold  was 
fiiU  of  love. 

As  he  walked  dreamily  along^  a 
step  overtook    him,  his   hand  was 
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warmly  grasped,  and  Herman  stood 
before  bim. 

*  Why,  you  are  sauntering  like  a 
man  asleep  I*  said  young  Waidhof. 

Leuthold  changed  colour,  and 
looked  anxiously  at  his  friend.  Her- 
manns face  was  not  without  some 
traces  of  agitation ;  but  there  was  no 
sorrow  there. 

'  I  have  sought  for  you  every 
where,'  continued  the  other.  '  I  have 
much  to  tell,  Leuthold.' 

*  Have  you,  too,  attained  your  de- 
sire?' asked  Leuthold,  hurriedly. 
'Have  the  angels  we  beheld  that 
night ' 

*I  dreamt  a  dream,  but  I  have 
forgotten  it  now,  save  for  what  it 
taught  me.  Oh,  Leuthold,  I  have 
had  a  bitter  lesson,  but  it  has  ended 
in  joy — Hilda  loves  me !' 

There  are  strokes  so  terrible,  so 
stunning,  that  the  heart  within  us 
seems  to  turn  to  ice,  and  that  is  all, 
even  as  heaven's  bolt  sometimes 
slays  without  an  outward  wound. 
Thus  it  was  with  Leuthold.  His 
life's  hope  was  shattered,  but  no  vi- 
sible token  betrayed  his  agony. 

Herman  drew  his  friend's  arm 
within  his  own,  and  they  sat  down 
under  a  tree.  There,  with  his  face 
turned  away  firom  Leuthold,  the 
young  man  told  the  whole  story  of 
nis  anger,  and  its  punishment. 

^This  morning,'  he  cried,  *•  I  knew 
myself  as  I  had  never  known  before. 
I  was  humbled  to  the  dust.  I  longed 
to  throw  myself  at  Hilda's  feet,  and 
say,— ^' Hate  me,  despise  me;  I  de- 
serve it.  I  am  not  worthy  to  look 
upon  thee,  and  yet  I  love  thee !' ' 

*  And  thou  didst  say  so,  Herman  P' 
said  the  student,  with  a  voice  that 
was  quite  calm. 

*Yes,  best  Leuthold;  my  good 
sngel  was  with  me:  I  poured  out 
my  heart  before  her  in  its  shame, 
in  its  humility,  and  she  contemned 
it  not.  She  forgave  me  for  my  love's 
sake.  Listen  to  what  she  said — every 
one  of  her  sweet  words  is  written  on 
my  heart.  '  Thou  art  very  thought- 
less, Herman — ^thou  art  full  of  faults 
— thou  art  not  half  so  gentle  as  Leu- 
thold; and  yet  I  love  thee — only 
thee.'  And  then  she  laid  her  dear 
ann  on  my  neck.  Why,  leuthold, 
how  thou  shiverest !' 

*The  wind  is  cold — very  cold,' 
mnttered  the  unfortunate  student. 

*Then  take  my  cloak  and  come 


— ^we  will  sit  no  longer  here :  thou 
art  not  so  strong  as  V  answered  the 
other,  as  with  unwonted  gentleness 
of  manner  he  led  his  friend  home- 
ward. Happy  love  had  given  all  his 
better  feelings  freer  play. 

*•  I  sometimes  think  it  strange  that 
thou  shouldst  never  have  loved 
Hilda,'  said  Herman,  as  they  walked 
on  slowly,  *or  that  she  should  not 
have  loved  thee.' 

*  Loved  me  /—me  I'  repeated  Leu- 
thold. 

'  Yes,  it  might  have  been.  I  was 
almost  jealous  of  thee  when  Hilda 
spoke  so  warmly  of  thee  this  morn- 
ing, and  I  told  her  so.  But  she  only 
smiled,  and  said  thou  hadst  never 
dreamed  of  such  a  thing — that  thou 
wert  as  a  brother  to  her,  and  hadst 
never  loved  aught  except  thy  books. 
But  the  time  will  come,  Leuthold — 
Hilda  says  so— and  thou,  too,  wilt 
know  the  bliss  of  happy  love.  Thou 
shouldst  have  heard  her  praise  thee, 
ay,  even  beyond  me.  And  then  she 
described  the  sort  of  damsel  that 
would  win  thy  hard  heart — beau- 
tiful as  an  angel,  gentle  as  a  dove. 
Ha!  ha!  Leuthold,  dost  hear?' 
laughed  the  gay-hearted  young  man. 

Leuthold  laughed  too.  So  strong 
was  the  control  he  had  over  him- 
self, that  the  keenest  ear  could  not 
have  distinguished  a  discordant  tone 
in  that  terrible  mirth.  The  dark*^ 
ness  hid  the  convulsions  of  his  fea- 
tures, the  fierce  clench  of  his  hands, 
the  torturing  pain  that  seemed  as  if 
a  fiend's  clutch  were  at  his  throat ; 
and  Leuthold  conquered.  But  an- 
gels would  have  looked  down  and 
wept  over  him,  who  struggled  so 
fearfully  with  himself  that,  in  the 
contest,  life  was  almost  riven  asun- 
der. At  his  own  door  the  student 
parted  from  Herman,  kindly,  cheer- 
fully, as  usual;  and  he  listened  to 
the  careless  footstep  of  the  young 
man  as  he  passed  down  the  street, 
humming  a  light  ditty,  half^playful, 
half-tender,  for  it  was  of  love.  The 
sounds  died  away,  and  Leuthold  was 
alone. 

Let  us  not  depict  the  anguish  of 
that  first  hour  of  terrible  a^indcening 
from  the  dream  of  a  lifetime.  They 
to  whom  love  is  but  the  crowning 
link  of  many  sweet  bonds,  the  last 
nectar-drop  in  a  cup  already  running 
X)ver  with  all  life's  other  blessings, 
can  never  know  what  it  is  to  those 
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who  have  nought  else.  Sach 
love — the  love  of  years — is  not 
merely  the  chief  aim  of  life;  it  is 
life  itself.  What  must  the  rending 
be  ?  We  cannot  paint — we  dare  not  I 
God  help  those  who  have  thus  lost 
aU! 

A  night  of  agony  passed,  and  Leu- 
thold  had  striven  with  his  own  soul, 
until  he  had  taught  it  that  most 
blessed  of  lessons — to  endure.  In 
the  silence  and  gloom  a  spirit-hand 
had  been  laid  upon  his  heart,  and 
its  wild  beatings  grew  stiU.  A 
spirit- voice  had  breathed  in  his  ear, 
*reace,  peace !  others,  too,  have  suf- 
fered, and  found  rest.'  Then  Leu- 
thold  answered  in  his  soul, — '  Yes,  I 
know,  in  the  grave.*  But  the  voice  re- 
plied, solemnly  and  reproachfully, — 
'And  in  life,  too,  there  is  peace. 
Thinkest  thou  that  the  All-good 
would  send  His  children  on  earth  for 
cureless  sorrow  ?  There  is  no  grief 
80  heavy  that  it  cannot  be  borne, 
until  patience  becomes  in  the  end 
calmness  and  peace.*  And  the  gnaw- 
ing pain  in  the  student's  heart 
ceased;  he  grovelled  no  longer  on 
the  floor  of  his  chamber,  wrestling 
with  his  despair,  but  looked  upward 
to  the  sky.  It  was  still  and  clear, 
but  all  starless ;  and  Leuthold 
thought  it  was  an  image  of  his  own 
soul.  As  he  looked,  the  horizon 
brightened,  and  he  saw  with  his  tear- 
less burning  eyes  the  coming  dawn. 
Then  he  knew  that  there  is  no  ni^ht 
so  long  and  dreary  hut  that  mornmg 
will  come  at  last.  The  fountains  of 
bis  heart  were  unsealed — ^tears  came, 
and  they  soothed  him.  He  lay  down, 
and  slept  a  sleep  as  calm  as  if  angels 
watched  around  his  pillow.  It  might 
have  heen  so — who  knows  P 

While  many  of  the  dwellers  in 
Leipsic  were  yet  sleeping,  Leuthold 
Anerhach  went  forth  from  his  na- 
tive town,  as  he  willed,  for  ever! 
He  left  kindly  tokens  for  all  whom 
he  regarded ;  but  he  bade  farewell 
to  none.  No  one  knew  of  his  going 
until  he  had  departed ;  and  he  gave 
no  clue  as  to  whither  he  was  iour- 
neyinff.  Perhaps  he  hardly  knew 
himsJf ;  hut  he  felt  that  he  could 
not  stay  at  Leipsic  A  restless  de- 
sire for  wandering  took  possession 
of  him.  He  seemed  as  though  he 
could  not  breathe  until  he  had  shut 
oat  from  his  eyes,  and  heart,  and 
mmd,  those  scenes  where  he  had 


been  so  happy,  and  so  wretched — 
until  he  had  placed  the  wide  world 
hetween  him  and  his  lost  hope. 

As  before  said,  he  went  away 
without  one  adieu  even  to  Hilda. 
He  could  not  look  again  upon  her 
beloved  face,  knowing  that  all  hope 
was  shut  out  from  him  for  ever. 
Against  his  reason — almost  against 
his  conviction,  one  faint  ray  of  hope 
had  clung  to  his  heart  during  these 
long  years  of  hidden  love :  all  was 
dark  now.  £re  long  he  knew  that 
the  total  cessation  of  a  flickering 
hope  is  easier  to  bear,  at  least,  after 
a  time ;  but  this  he  had  yet  to  learn. 
Now,  his  only  strength  seemed  to 
consist  in  flying  far  away  from  the 
spectre  of  a  vanished  joy. 

Leuthold  passed  by  the  dwelling 
of  Hilda,  and  his  heart  melted.  In 
all  his  agony  mingled  no  anger 
against  her.  She  loved  him  not,  hut 
she  had  not  deceived  him:  he  had 
beguiled  himself.  She  was  still  the 
angel  of  his  life,  the  unconscious 
origin  of  all  that  was  pure'  and  good 
in  his  nature,  the  awakener  of  his 
soul.  Therein,  amidst  all  its  gloom, 
her  image  shone  unclouded  still. 
In  the  lonely  and  still  sunshine  of 
early  morning,  Leuthold  stood  by 
her  garden-gate ;  he  pressed  his  lips 
to  the  cold  stone  where  her  hand 
had  often  rested  in  their  many 
adieux,  and  prayed  that  she  might 
he  blessed  through  life,  and  happy 
in  the  love  of  him  she  had  chosen. 

While  he  lingered,  he  heard  the 
trees  rustling  in  the  garden ;  a  light 
footstep  sounded  along  the  concealed 
walks ;  and  a  low  voice,  that  seemed 
to  come  from  a  heart  overladen  with 
its  own  happiness,  murmured,  rather 
than  sang,  tnese  words : — 

I  rest — I  rest 
With  a  jojfvl  heart ; 

Of  peace  possesa'd, 

Witii  dear  love  blest. 
The  tears  are  dried  that  were  fain  to  start. 

I  rest — 1  rest. 

The  sky  is  clear. 
And  the  storms  are  gone ; 

A  star  of  cheer. 

So  fair,  so  dear, 
Shines  on  me  sweetly  when  I  am  alone. 

I  rest — I  rest. 
It  was  Hilda's  voice,  pouring  forth 
from  a  full  heart  its  new  and  delici- 
ous hliss.  Leuthold  could  bear  no 
more ;  he  fled  away, — far,  far,  as  if 
his  feet  were  winged.  The  dream  of 
his  youth  was  ended  for  ever. 
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Chapter  V. 

Look  not  mournfully  into  the  Past :  it  returns  no  more. 
Wisely  improve  the  Present ;  and  go  forth  into  the  shadowy 
Future  without  fear,  and  with  a  manly  heart. — Longfellow, 


The  high  mass  of  Easter  was  being 
celebrated  in  Haarlem  Cathedral. 
The  deep-toned  organ  poured  forth 
its  volume  of  sound,  the  censers  gave 
out  their  incense,  and  the  priests 
murmured  the  low  monotonous 
prayers  of  a  religion  whose  mysteri- 
ous beauty  appeals  to  the  heart,  if 
not  to  the  understanding.  The  ca- 
thedral was  filled  with  kneeling  wor- 
shippers of  every  rank.  The  rude 
boor  from  the  Dutch  marshes,  but 
a  few  degrees  superior  to  his  bar- 
barian ancestor,  of  whom  the  refined 
Tacitus  scomflilly  writes;  the  rich 
citizen  of  Haarlem,  who,  contented 
with  his  wealth  and  ignorance,  left 
the  duties  of  religion  and  learning 
alike  to  the  priests  of  his  faith, — a 
faith  which  be  professed,  but  never 
attempted  to  comprehend,  were  both 
there ;  and,  lastly,  there  were  chance 
wanderers  from  all  parts,  who  had 
come  to  witness  the  Easter  celebra- 
tion, and  to  bear  the  great  organ  of 
Haarlem. 

Of  all  that  worshipping  crowd  we 
shall  particularise  but  two  individuals, 
who  knelt  side  by  side,  though  chance 
alone  bad  caused  their  propinquity,  as 
they  were  perfect  strangers  to  each 
other.  One  was  far  advanced  in  life, 
with  calm,  phlegmatic,  Dutch  fea- 
tures, only  redeemed  from  dulness 
by  the  acute  expression  of  a  quick, 
dark  eye :  he  wore  a  burgher's  dress, 
goodly  enough,  and  carefully  ar- 
ranged. Beside  him  knelt  the  other, — 
a  man,  whose  age  might  have  been 
within  the  middle  cycle  of  life— from 
thirty  to  fifty.  He  bad  a  dark,  bronzed 
countenance,  remarkable  neither  for 
beauty  nor  ugliness ;  hair,  in  which 
white  streaks  already  had  begun  to 
mingle  with -the  brown,  and  a  stoop-* 
ing  gait.  His  careless,  but  not  coarse 
attire,  was  travel-worn,  and  he  wor- 
shipped like  Jacob,  *  leaning  on  the 
top  of  his  staff,* — one  which  had 
evidently  sustained  the  wayfarer*8 
steps  throush  many  a  weary  journey. 
He  rested  his  hands  upon  it,  as  he 
knelt,  leaned  his  head  against  them, 
and  seemed  absorbed  in  thought.  His 
musings  were  hardly  devotional,  for 
%»  fixed  his  large  soft  eyes  on  va- 
cancy, and  hit  compressed  lips  did 


not  move,  though  all  around  him 
were  heard  the  murmuring  orisons 
of  his  fellow- worshippers. 

When  the  sacred  host  was  raised, 
the  stranger's  open  eyes  were  still 
fixed  upward;  he  declined  not  bis 
head;  nis  neighbour  touched  bis 
elbow,  whispering, — 

'My  good  friend,  thou  art  ab- 
sorbed I  thou  forgettest  thy  prayers.' 

The  other  turned  hastily  round, 
looked  at  the  old  burgher's  kindly 
face,  and,  with  a  murmured  apology 
or  acknowledgment,  bent  his  bead 
like  the  rest,  until  the  holy  emblem 
had  passed  by.  When  the  service 
concluded,  the  old  man  said  to  his 
fellow-  worshipper, — 

'  I  pray  you  pardon  me  for  break- 
ing in  upon  your  thoughts  just  now ; 
but  it  behoves  all  good  Catholics  to 
be  doubly  careful  of  every  due  rite, 
when  these  sinful  doctrines  of  the 
man  John  Huss  are  abroad.' 

*  I  am  beholden  to  you,'  answered 
the  stranger,  in  a  sweet,  musical 
voice.  It  was  the  same  which,  years 
before,  rang  with  persuasive  elo- 
quence in  the  hall  of  Leipzic ;  had 
murmured  its  words  of  concealed 
love  at  Hilda's  side;  had  poured 
forth,  in  secret,  its  agony  of  wild 
despair.  The  stranger  in .  the  ca- 
thedral of  Haarlem  was  Leuthold 
Auerbach. 

Touched  and  interested  —  uncon- 
sciously, perhaps — by  the  melody  of 
a  voice  whose  tone  was  irresistible, 
the  old  man,  as  they  went  out  to- 
gether, still  continued  his  conversa- 
tion. 

'  You  seem  a  stranger  here  ?' 

*  I  entered  Haarlem  only  yester- 
day.' 

'  And  vou  were  admiring  our 
cathedral?  Is  it  not  beautiful?' 
said  the  old  man,  with  some  degree 
of  pride. 

*  It  is  the  fairest  I  have  yet  seen, 
and  I  have  travelled  far  and  wide, 
and  have  found  no  rest  for  my  feet,' 
continued  Leuthold,  musinglv,  while 
a  sad  look  passed  over  his  face,  not 
unmarked  by  his  companion. 

'Forgive  an  old  man's  rudeness,' 
said  the  Dutchman,  kindly;  'but 
you   seem  weary,  my  friend;  and 
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if  yon  are  a  stranger,  and  have  no 
home — no  ties  in  Haarlem ^ 

*  None  in  the  wide  world !' 

'  Why,  then,  come  home  and  stay 
with  me,  while  your  affairs  keep  yon 
here.  Ours  is  a  cheerful  house ;  my 
Lucia  will  be  sure  to  welcome  her 
father's  guest;  and  I  hare  half-a- 
dozen  grandchildren,  who  will  strive 
to  amuse  you.  You  might  fare  worse 
than  in  the  home  of  old  Laurentius 
Coster.' 

Leuthold  met  this  unexpected 
hospitality  with  the  cordiahty  it 
merited,  and  accepted  the  offer. 

'  But  Herr  Coster,'  he  said,  smiling, 
*  are  you  not  rather  venturesome  in 
thus  welcoming  a  stranger  to  your 
house  ?' 

*I  know  not  who  you  may  be, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  noble  or  pea- 
sant,' answered  the  hearty  burgner. 
'  I  only  need  look  in  your  face  to  see 
you  are  a  good  man,  and  that  is  all  I 
care  for.  You  are  most  welcome, 
provided  you  are  not  one  of  those 
abominable  heretics.' 

Leuthold  drew  a  crucifix  from  his 
bosom. 

*'  I  am  a  good  Catholic,  I  trust,'  he 
said,  ^  but  I  am  no  rich  noble.  I  was 
once  a  student,  and  am  still  a  humble 
follower  of  the  learned  sciences.  My 
name  is  Leuthold  Auerbach.' 

*  Then  welcome — thrice  welcome !' 
cried  Laurentius,  grasping  him  warm- 
ly by  the  hand.  I  am  a  simple,  un- 
learned man,  myself,  but  I  have  been 
honoured  with  the  friendship  of  many 
who  were  renowned  in  the  world; 
and  your  name  is  known  to  me  as 
that  of  one  whom  a  prince  might 
be  proud  to  welcome  to  his  palace. 
Thrice  welcon^e  to  my  home,  Herr 
Auerbach !' 

Leuthold's  breast  thrilled  with 
pleasure.  The  yearning  desire  for 
human  sympathy  yet  dwelt  there, 
and  ever  sprang  up  at  the  lightest 
touch,  a  pure  fountain  of  love  ror  all 
mankind.  He  had  said  to  himself 
when,  after  the  desolation  that  fell 
upon  him,  his  heart  revived  a 
little,  as  a  way-side  plant,  crushed 
by  a  heavy  stone,  after  a  time  begins 
to  put  forth  its  small  screen  leaves 
&om  amidst  the  ruins, — ne  had  said, 
*'  I  will  be  strong,  I  will  be  patient. 
The  world  is  very  wide.  I  will  not 
mourn  for  the  loss  of  one  all- en- 
grossing love,  but  will  open  my 
heart  to  all  earth's  children.    It  shall 


not  be  frozen  by  this  despair,  but 
shall  abound  the  more  in  pure,  un- 
selfish, universal  love  —  m  divine 
charity.' 

And  so  he  had  wandered  far  and 
wide,  in  desert  places,  and  among 
men  whose  very  existence  was  un- 
known to  civilised  Europe.  He  had 
gone  from  the  learned  priests  of 
Kome  to  the  wild  mountaineers  of 
Hungary,  and  then  again  to  the 
scarcely  less  barbarian  inhabitants  of 
the  nooks  and  comers  of  his  own 
land.  He  had  journeyed  from  city 
to  city,  everywhere  following  on  the 
track  of  misery,  with  the  blessed 
footsteps  of  an  angel  of  peace,  re- 
garding his  learning  only  so  far  as  it 
was  an  instrument  of  doing  good. 
To  the  sick  he  was  a  physician ;  to 
the  poor  a  comforter  and  adviser; 
to  the  guilty  he  spoke  with  a  warn- 
iiigi  yet  tender  voice.  When  all 
these  blessed  him,  when  in  their 
happiness  he  saw  the  fruit  of  his 
labours,  then  Leuthold  remembered 
no  more  his  own  sorrow,  but  rejoiced 
that  he  was  thus  made  an  instrument 
of  good  on  earth. 

Laurentius  and  his  guest  took 
their  way  to  the  home  of  the  former. 
As  they  went.  Coster  talked  with  the 
not  unpleasing  garrulousness  of  his 
a^e ;  and  Leuthold  learned  much  of 
his  new  friend's  early  life.  His  father 
had  been  custos  of  the  cathedral ;  and 
this  office,  after  the  fashion  of  those 
early  times,  had  given  to  the  family 
their  surname.  Laurentius  recounted 
to  his  guest  the  passing  incidents  of 
a  life  whose  course  had  been  un- 
troubled by  any  of  those  seasons  of 
worldly  care  and  mental  suffering, 
which  often  stand  as  landmarks  of 
bitterness  in  the  history  of  finer 
moulded  spirits.  He  had  loved,  as 
all  men  do,  each  in  his  different  way; 
he  had  married,  and  outlived  his 
joy;  he  had  lost  his  wife,  and  had 
outlived  his  sorrow.  He  spoke  with 
a  father's  fondness  of  his  only  child, 
Lucia,  who,  with  her  husband  and 
children,  brightened  his  home  in  his 
old  age. 

'  I  have  had  a  quiet,  easy  life,  and 
have  done  as  much  good  as  my  op- 
portunities permitted,'  said  the  old 
man.  *Last  of  all,  I  am  content 
that  my  children  should  lay  me  in 
the  shadow  of  the  old  cathedral 
towers,  say  a  prayer  for  my  soul>, 
and  forget  me.' 
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'And  is  thifl  life?  Is  this  aU?* 
thought  Leuthold,  while  he  listened. 
'Have  I  no  higher  existence  than 
this?*  And  his  inmost  soul  an- 
swered,— *Ye8,  thou  hast  the  true 
life  within  thee!*  He  felt  it,  and 
was  content.  'Yet,*  he  murmured, 
'  there  is  none  on  earth  even  to  say 
the  prayer  of  loving  kindred  for  my 
soul's  repose.*  But  the  inward  voice 
replied, — '  What  matters  it  ?  if  thou 
hast  worked  out  thy  mission  on  earth, 
thy  good  deeds,  although  unknown 
and  scattered  wide,  will  be  as  wings 
to  lift  thy  soul  to  paradise.* 

The  two  companions  came  to  the 
dwelling  of  Laurentius  Coster.  It 
was  situated  on  the  shores  of  the 
lake  of  Haarlem,  whose  waters  dashed 
up  almost  to  the  entrance,  fertilising 
a  pleasant  garden,  which  owed  its 
beauty  more  to  the  hand  of  abundant 
Nature  than  to  the  tasteful  skill  of 
its  cultivator.  The  house  was  evi- 
dently occupied  by  a  family  whose 
wealth  enabled  them  to  consider 
luxury  a  necessity,  inasmuch  as  the 
window  of  the  large  hall  was  of 
glass,  while  the  other  apertures  for 
light  were  carefully  covered  with  a 
thin  wire-woven  substance.  More- 
over, it  had  one  tall  chimney  in  the 
centre  of  the  roof,  above  which  the 
dense  wood-smoke  curled  upwards, 
diffusing  the  pleasant  odour  of  burn- 
ing pine-fagots;  and  the  rouehness 
of  the  outer  walls  was  concealed  by 
festoons  of  ivy,  which  had  been 
gracefully  trained  so  as  to  cover  the 


whole  front  of  the  low,  one-storied 
dwelling. 

Presently  the  garden  rang  with 
the  welcoming  shouts  of  a  troop  of 
children,  who  came  bounding  to  meet 
their  grandfather.  The  boys  danced 
round  him  with  innumerable  greet- 
ings and  inquiries  about  Easter-gifts; 
while  the  eldest  girl — a  silent,  de- 
mure-eyed little  damsel  of  twelve 
years — quietly  took  away  the  old 
man*s  stick,  and  drew  his  arm 
through  hers,  as  a  proud  supporter 
of  his  steps. 

'  See  what  it  is  to  be  an  old  grand- 
father!* said  Coster  to  Leuthold, 
who  had  hung  back  from  the  merry 
tribe  of  children,  '  Come,  Lucia  the 
Second,*  he  continued,  addressing  his 
grandaughter,  'you  must  be  mis- 
tress of  the  house  in  your  mother*8 
stead,  and  welcome  my  friend  here, 
whom  I  have  brought  from  Haar- 
lem!* 

The  little  maiden  drooped  her 
head,  and  cast  down  her  eves,  half 
demurely,  half  with  a  childish  co- 
quetry ;  then,  without  lifting  up  her 
long  eyelashes,  she  put  her  hand  in 
Leuthold*s,  and  said, — 

'  You  are  very  welcome,  and  I 
hope  vou  will  stay  a  long  time  here.* 

'  That  will  I  gladly,*  answered 
Leuthold,  as  he  stooped  down  and 
kissed  the  sweet,  blushing  face ;  and 
then,  still  holding  Lucia*s  hand,  he 
entered  the  house  of  Laurentius  with 
a  feeling  of  home  -  happiness  long 
imknown  to  the  lonely  wanderer. 


Chapteb  VI. 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 
And  departing  leave  behind  us 

Footsteps  on  the  sands  of  time, — 
Footprints  that,  perchance,  another, 

Sailing  o'er  Life's  troubled  main, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother. 

Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. — Longfellow. 


Weeks,  months  passed,  and  Leu- 
thold of  Leipsic  still  remained  an 
honoured  guest  in  the  family  of 
Laurentius  Coster.  There  was  a 
patriarchal  simplicity  therein  which 
was  most  soothing  to  the  mind 
of  Leuthold.  The  children  loved 
him,  for  he  became  alternately 
their  teacher  and  their  play-fel- 
low ;  the  mother  —  a  worthy  Dutch 
matron,  to  whom  her  home  was  her 
whole  world — regarded  him  kindly, 
as  a  harmless,  gentle  character,  who 


ate  little  and  spoke  less;  and  the 
old  man  himself,  after  vainly  trying 
to  delight  his  own  peculiar  faculty 
of  hero-worship  by  treating  Jjeuthold 
with  the  cumbrous  respect  due  to  a 
great  man,  at  last  sufilered  him  to 
remain  unnoticed  and  untroubled 
with  the  burden  of  his  fame,  to  nestle 
in  the  family  nook  as  he  best  loved. 
When  Leuthold  spoke  of  con- 
tinuing his  way  and  quitting  this 
calm  home,  it  was  with  a  liogerins 
and  almost  sorrowful  tone,  whiefi 
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was  echoed  by  all  the  fiunily.  Jofan 
and  Peter,  the  two  elder  boys,  loadly 
protested  against  his  departure  ;  and 
little  Lucia  tearfully  raised  her  soft 
dove*s  eyes,  which  had  now  learned 
to  peep  from  under  their  lashes,  even 
in  the  presence  of  Herr  Anerbach. 

'  Do  you  not  love  us,  that  you 
wish  to  go  ?  *  said  the  child,  wistfully. 

*  You  know  that  we  love  you, — ^I 
more  than  all.  Why  will  you  not 
stay?' 

It  is  so  sweet  to  hear  the  language 
of  affection,  even  from  a  child.  Leu- 
thold*s  eyes  grew  dim,  while  he  took 
the  gentle  pleader  on  his  knee  and 
repeated, — 

*  You  love  me,  dear  child !  Does 
any  one,  then,  love  me  ?' 

^  After  such  a  frank  declaration 
from  this  young  damsel,  what  more 
«an  you  wish  ? '  said  the  grandfather, 
merrily.  *  But  come,  Herr  Auer- 
bach,  tell  me  whither  you  would  go, 
and  whom  it  is  that  you  prefer  to  us  ? 
I  thought  you  had  no  home-ties.* 

*  I  have  no  closer  ties  in  the  wide 
world  than  here,'  answered  Leuthold. 

*  It  seems  to  be  my  fortune  to  drift 
through  life  like  a  chance  sea-weed, 
and  never  find  a  resting-place.  I 
bave  been  happy  here,  and  now  I  go 
forth  to  fulfil  my  wandering  destiny.* 

*  Thou  sbalt  not  go  forth  at  all, 
my  son,'  cried  the  old  man,  his  tone 
of  respect  merging  into  that  of  affec- 
tion. '  Listen  to  what  this  little 
maiden  says,  and  stay  with  us.  If 
thou  art  too  proud  to  be  received  as 
a  brother  in  a  household  which  is 
honoured  by  thy  presence,  at  least 
tbou  wilt  not  refuse  to  aid  in  govern- 
ing these  wild  boys,  who  ought  to 
esteem  it  their  greatest  happiness  to 
bave  been  instructed  by  the  learned 
Doctor  Leuthold  Auerbach.  There- 
fore stay,  my  son,  if  I  may  call  thee 

80.' 

Leuthold  clasped  the  hand  of  Cos- 
ter, and  the  compact  was  sealed, 
without  a  word,  save  Lucia's  joyful 
exclamation, — 

*  Ah,  now  you  will  believe  that 
we  love  you ! ' 

And  she  sat  down  at  his  feet,  look- 
ing up  in  his  face  with  eyes  that 
spoke  more  than  her  words, — eyes  in 
which  a  woman's  soul  was  dawning 
through  the  unconscious  innocence 
of  the  child. 

*  Herr  Auerbach,'  said  the  eldest 
boy,  after  a  loi^  and  whispered  con- 


sultation, *  now  yon  are  one  of  the 
family,  we  roust  put  yonrname  among 
our  hst.  How  do  you  write  *  Lea- 
tholdP" 

His  question  being  answered,  the 
boy  began  to  talk  with  his  brothers. 

*  An  L  and  an  H,'  mused  the 
younger,  John, — *tbey  will  be  hard 
to  cut.  Grandfather,  you  roust  do 
them  for  us,  as  you  did  in  the  wood.* 

And  he  brought  out  a  large  box 
filled  with  letters  of  all  sizes  rudely 
carved  in  bark,  some  separately, 
others  united  in  long  strips,  forming 
the  names  of  the  family. 

*  Now  you  shall  see  how  cleverly 
we  can  write  without  using  a  pen, 
and  what  a  quantity  we  can  do  at  a 
time,'  said  Peter.  Come,  dear  mas- 
ter!' The  *good  master,'  or,  the 
*  dear  master,*  was  Leuthold's  appel- 
lation in  the  family. 

The  boy  led  him  to  a  sort  of 
clothes-press,  and  shewed  him  how, 
by  placing  these  blackened  letters 
under  wbite  paper,  impressions  were 
taken  of  the  names  of  the  household. 

*  We  call  this  our  printing,*  said 
the  boy,  proudly,  as  he  noticed  Leu- 
thold's surprise  and  curiosity.  *  We 
have  done  all  our  own  names,  and 
you  shall  soon  see  yours  write  itself 
m  the  same  way.  Once  we  did  a 
whole  sentence, — it  was,  Ave  Maria^ 
ara  pro  nobis :  it  looked  so  pretty  I ' 

*  And  who  found  out  these  curious 
playthings  ?'  asked  the  good  master. 

*■  It  was  our  grandfather  who  cut 
the  first  letter  for  us  to  copy  out  of 
the  bark  of  a  beech-tree,  as  we  were 
walking  in  the  wood.  Then  Peter 
took  an  impression  of  it,  and  we  saw 
how  it  would  save  the  trouble  of 
writing,  and  be  much  prettier.  But 
you  do  not  hear,  good  master,'  said 
the  boy,  as  Leuthold  sat  musingly 
with  the  letters  in  his  hand,  appa- 
rently absorbed  in  deep  reflection. 

In  the  child's  plaything  the  man 
of  thought  and  far-seeing  intellect 
perceived,  though  dimly,  the  origin 
of  a  mighty  power,  which  in  coming 
ages  would  sway  the  world  to  its 
centre.  He  saw  how  learning  might 
be  scattered  far  and  wide, — how  the 
work  of  a  lifetime  might  come  to 
be  transcribed  in  a  day,  and  thus 
the  blessing  of  knowledge  be  dif- 
fused to  an  extent  of  which  he  had 
never  before  dreamed.  These  ideas, 
though  vague  and  darkly  shadowed 
forth,  yet  came  upon  the  man  of 
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flcieiice  with  a  strength  which  he 
could  feel,  but  not  define.  Perhaps 
there  was  destiny  in  the  sudden  light 
which  appeared  to  flash  upon  Leu- 
thold,  and  impelled  him  to  work  out 
the  great  idea  which  now  filled  his 
mind. 

Laurentius  Coster  was  one  of  those 
men  who  seem  sent  into  the  world, 
the  unconscious  instruments  of  some 
great  good,  yet  never  dream  of 
their  mission,  and  accomplish  it  more 
through  seeming  destiny  than  by  the 
resolute  agency  of  their  own  will. 
How  little  did  the  simple-minded  old 
man  imagine,  when  cutting  out  play- 
things for  his  grandchildren,  that  he 
was  paving  the  way  for  the  glorious 
footsteps  of  Freedom,  of  Science,  of 
human  Wisdom,  through  which  men 
may  almost  become  as  godst — that 
the  name  which,  in  his  unlearned 
humility,  he  deemed  would  soon  be 
forgotten,  was  by  this  mysterious 
fate  to  be  transmitted  from  generation 
to  generation  as  that  of  the  Inventor 
of  Printing ! 

Leuthold  Auerbach  spent  a  long 
night  of  meditation,  and  then  he 
sought  Laurentius,  and  told  him, 
with  earnest  enthusiasm,  of  what  was 
passing  in  his  mind.  But  the  placid 
and  rather  phlegmatic  Dutchman  was 
perfectly  unmoved.  He  could  not 
believe  that  from  a  thing  so  trifling — 
a  childish  toy — should  spring  effects 
so  great  as  Leuthold  foretold.  The 
master  drew  him  to  the  window. 

'  I^k,'  he  cried,  in  his  energy,— 
*look  at  that  noble  tree  in  whose 
branches  the  birds  rest  and  the 
breezes  play, — it  was  once  a  small 
seed  trodden  under  foot!  But  a 
hand  found  it,  planted  it,  and  behold 
it  now!  So  is  the  beginning  of 
every  new  science;  it  is  disco- 
vered— a  paltry  seed,  and  planted, 
sometimes  intentionally,  sometimes 
by  what  men  foolishly  call '  chance,* 
then  it  takes  root  and  grows, 
and  none  can  stay  it.  Remember 
that  a  few  grains  of  sand  accident- 
ally mingled  and  thrown  into  the 
fire  by  a  careless  workman*s  hand 
produced  the  clear,  beautiful  sub- 
stance, now  forming  your  win- 
dow; and  who  knows  where  the 
marvels  of  this  art  of  glass-making 
may  end?  It  makes  things  distinct 
to  the  eye  like  a  new  sense.  Per- 
chance, one  day  through  it  we  may 
behold  the  far-off  mysteries  of  the 


stars.    And  so  it  will  be  with  this 
discovery  of  thine,  Laurentius.* 

*'  Thon  art  sanguine,  dear  Leu- 
thold,* said  the  old  man,  with  a  half- 
incredulous,  but  gentle  smile,  as  he 
listened  to  the  excited  tones  of  his 
friend.  '  What  good  dost  thou  im- 
agine this  printing  will  produce  ?* 

*  Hast  thou  never  considered  that 
it  will  multiply  writing  without  end  ? 
— ^that  those  rare  and  precious  work? 
which  it  takes  a  mans  life  to  copy 
may  be  made  no  longer  the  sole 
luxury  of  the  rich  ? — that  the  same 
power  by  which  these  children  print 
a  name  or  a  prayer  could  be  made  to 
produce  a  whole  volume?  Oh^ 
Laurentius,  if  thou  couldst  see  into 
the  future  as  I  do— see  thy  name 
emblazoned  by  Fame — see  thy  child- 
ren honoured,  and,  above  all,  see  the 
good  which  thou  hast  left  behind  on 
earth,  how  blessed  such  a  life  must 
be!* 

Coster,  moved  and  touched  by  the 
earnestness  of  Leuthold,  seemed  more 
than  half  convinced. 

'  Well,  dear  master,  what  dost 
thou  wish  me  to  do  for  the  further- 
ance of  this  great  end  ?  I  will  do  all 
for  thy  sake.* 

'  Not  for  mine,  but  thine  own, — 
or,  rather,  for  the  sake  of  the  whole 
world !  *  cried  the  enthusiastic  Leu- 
thold. 

And  then  he  explained  to  his  sur-^ 
prised  and  wondenng  hearer  various 
plans  which  the  ingenuity  of  a  maa 
of  science  could  make  applicable  ta 
the  new  invention. 

*  It  is  strange— it  is  wonderful !  * 
said  Laurentius,  musing,  as  improve- 
ments, which  had  never  struck  hino 
before,  were  suggested  by  the  master ; 
and  slowly  the  idea  began  to  dawn 
upon  the  good  Fleming  that  this 
passing  amusement  of  his  might,  in- 
deed, turn  out  a  wonderful  discovery. 
He  was  like  a  man  who  had  picked 
up  a  pebble,  which  some  hand  more 
skilful  than  his  own  had  polished, 
and  found  therein  a  precious  gem. 
Yet,  like  the  same  self- gratified 
seeker,  he  never  remembered  that  he 
had  only  found  it  as  a  common  stone,^ 
and  that,  for  all  he  knew  ofits  value,  it 
might  have  remained  a  common  stone 
for  ever,  had  not  a  wiser  head  than 
his  own  brought  the  treasure  to 
light. 

Laurentius  gave  himself  up  to  de- 
light and  pride.    He  was  at  last  con- 
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Tinced  of  the  after-success  of  his  dis- 
covery, and  as  it  steadily  advanced, 
owing  to  the  skilful  wisdom  of  Leu- 
thold,  the  learned  of  Haarlem  began 
to  see  it  too.  Coster  was  now  ho- 
noured as  the  inventor  of  a  mar- 
vellous art,  and  men  began  to  talk  of 
him  as  the  honest  burgher  had  never 
been  talked  of  before.  When  the 
first  rudely-printed  book  appeared 
the  joy  of  uie  old  man  knew  no 
bounds.  He  looked  at  it,  turned 
over  and  over  again  the  coarsely 
formed  but  still  legible  pages,  until 
his  aged  eyes  swam  with  tears. 

'  Can  it  be  I — I,  Laurentius  Cos- 
ter, who  have  done  all  this,— who 
have  found  out  what  seems  like 
magic?*  cried  he. 

And  then  he  embraced  his  daugh- 
ter, and  took  his  grandchildren  on 
his  knee,  making  them  spell  it  over 
letter  by  letter. 

'My  boys,  my  dear  John  and 
Peter,  you  must  work  out  this,'  he 
said.  '  I  am  old,  I  shall  not  live  to 
rejoice  in  the  work  of  my  hands; 
but  you  will  see  it.  Yes,  my  chil- 
dren, you  will  I  and  you  need  not 
forget  your  old  grandfather  when 
he  is  gone —the  world  will  not  let 
you.  Ah,  me!  to  think  that  my 
poor  name  should  indeed  be  remem- 
bered for  ages  as  having  done  all 


this!  Children,  you  will  one  day 
be  proud  that  you  are  descendai 
from  Laurentius  Coster.* 

'  Grandfather,*  murmured  Lucia, 
^  you  are  so  happy  with  us  that  you 
forget  Leuthold.  See  how  silent  and 
grave  he  stands.* 

*Ah,  yes!  come  here,  my  dear 
Leuthold — my  good  friend,'  cried  the 
old  man,  whose  heart  was  opened  to 
the  whole  world.  *You  were  the 
first  to  tell  me  what  I  had  done,  and 
you  shall  not  be  forgotten.  You 
shall  share  my  fortune  with  these 
children,  and  be  a  rich  man  all  your 
life!' 

Leuthold  smiled,  with  a  gentle 
negative  motion  of  the  head;  he 
then  complained  of  weariness,  and 
retired.  In  his  solitude  he  sat,  and 
pondered  over  thoughts  half-pleas- 
ing, half' sad. 

*It  is  even  so,'  mused  he.  *I 
have  laboured,  and  others  will  reap 
the  fruit  of  my  labours.  This  old 
man's  name  will  be  honoured,  while 
mine  will  be  mentioned  no  more.  I 
shall  pass  away  like  a  wandering 
breeze,  or  like  a  breaking  wave.  Yet 
what  matters  it  ?  The  winged  breeze 
has  left  behind  a  precious  seed — the 
wave  has  wafted  a  pearl  ashore. 
The  work  of  both  is  done.* 


Chapter  VII. 

He  stood  beside  me. 
The  embodied  image  of  the  brightest  dream, 
That  Uke  a  dawn  heralds  the  day  of  life. 
The  shadow  of  his  presence  made  my  world 
A  Paradise.     All  familiar  things  he  touched, 
All  common  words  he  spake,  become  to  me 
Like  forms  and  sounds  of  a  diviner  world. — Shelley. 


The  poets  liken  life  to  a  hurrying 
river  —  a  journey  swift,  and  yet 
weary — a  changing  day.  They  call 
Time  an  enemy,  a  destroyer:  at 
times  a  beloved  friend,  but  that  is 
only  in  the  bitter  irony  of  sorrow. 
The  fact  is,  that  passing  Life  and 
changing  Time  are  only  outward 
show^.  The  true  souls  who  walk 
the  earth,  —  and  there  are  some, 
thank  Grod!  whatever  cold-hearted 
sceptics  may  say  of  humanity — never 
really  change,  nor  grow  old.  They 
only  ripen  in  wisdom  and  in  all 
good  things,  and  become  more  fit  for 
the  heavenly  harvest.  In  those  who 
are  of  commoner  mould  the  wearing 
body  weighs  down  the  mind,  and  the 
heart  grows  old  with   the  frame; 


but  the  true  angel-spirits  are  ever 
young. 

Thus  Leuthold  Auerbach,  when 
the  dark  shadow  of  forty  years  was 
nigh  overtaking  him,  was  as  young 
in  heart  as  he  had  been  at  twentv- 
five.  His  eye  yet  brightened  at  tne 
sight  of  all  beautiful  things;  his 
voice  had  its  old  gentle  tone;  and 
though  his  figure  was  bent  still 
lower,  and  Time— in  poetical  lan- 
guage— had  laid  his  hand  on  the 
noble  forehead  and  clustering  hair, 
until  every  curve  of  the  finely- 
formed  head-  lay  bare  to  the  eye  of 
the  observer,  still  Leuthold  Auerbach 
was  not  an  old  man.  Nature,  ever 
even-handed,  sometimes  atones  to 
those  whose  want  of  beauty  makes 
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them  look  old  in  youth,  by  tenderly 
keeping  off  the  harsher  tokens  of  a^e. 
Had  the  Self-seer  exercised  his  gift, 
now  long  unused,  he  would  have 
marvelled  that  fifteen  years  should 
have  passed  over  him  and  left  so 
few  traces  behind. 

The  *good  master* — he  still  kept 
that  name — sat  one  day  with   his 

Supils,  now  growing  into  manhood, 
ohn  and  Peter  were  busily  engaged 
in  carving  types,  for  all  the  secrets 
of  his  invention  were  wisely  kept  by 
Laurentius  within  his  own  family. 
They  were  the  sole  depositaries  of 
the  first  mysteries  of  printing,  except 
a  servant,  (xeinsfleicnt,  who  after- 
wards carried  the  secret  with  him  to 
Mentz,  and  there  promulgated  it  as 
his  own  discovery.  The  old  man 
wandered  up  and  down  the  room : 
now  looking  over  the  young  work- 
men, now  giving  orders  to  his  ser- 
vant, who  was  busy  with  the  press, 
and  then  glancing  with  pride  and 
pleasure  to  the  various  testimonies  of 
nis  success  that  adorned  the  room, 
in  the  shape  of  printed  leaves. 

^  *Tis  useless,  grandfather,*  at  last 
cried  John,  throwing  down  his  block, 

*  I  cannot  cut  these  letters ;  and  as  I 
am  the  best  workman  here  no  one 
else  can.  You  must  get  some  wood- 
carver,  and  run  the  chance  of  his 
keeping  our  secret.  I  will  be  trou- 
bled no  longer.' 

'  Ah,  you  were  ever  an  impatient 
boy,*  said  the  grandfather,  shaking 
his  head  in  despair.  ^Leuthold,  dear 
master,  what  shall  we  do  ?* 

*The  boy  speaks  wisely,  though 
he  meant  it  not,*  answered  Leuthold, 
*The  work  is  beyond  his  skill — ^it 
requires  an  experienced  hand.* 

*  And  whom  among  the  carvers  in 
Haarlem  can  we  trust  ? — ^they  are  a 
wild,  unprincipled  set,  who  would 
steal  our  secret  and  fly.  Come, 
Lucia,*  he  continued,  as  the  door 
opened,  and  a  young  girl  entered, 

*  thou  hast  more  sense  than  either  of 
thy  brothers ;  tell  us  how  we  are  to 
set  this  work  finished,  which  John 
has  so  angrily  given  up  ?  * 

Lucia  raised  her  eyes  vrith  the 
same  look  which  was  peculiar  to  her 
in  childhood:  all  else  was  chanced 
with  her.  The  round,. chubby  Ma- 
tures had  become  soft,  but  dearly 
defined  in  regular  proportion.  The 
form  had  reached  the  full  height  of 
womanhood,  childish  prettiness  was 


mereed  into  perfect  beauty — ^beauty 
ren&red  still  more  lovable  by  the 
mind  that  shone  through  it.  Lucia 
at  seventeen  was,  indeed,  the  per- 
fection of  girlhood ;  thoughtful,  se- 
rene, yet  with  a  world  of  feeling, 
that  almost  amounted  to  passion, 
slumbering  in  the  deep,  clear  eyes, 
in  the  tremulous  lips. 

^  I  do  not  wonder  that  John  could 
not  carve  this  delicate  work,*  she 
said. 

^  Ay,  that  is  the  thing !  and  whom 
can  we  trust,  my  child  ?  A  first- 
rate  carver  would  refuse  the  task, 
and  of  those  wild  young  men  that 
Peter  brings  here,  there  is  not  one 
who  is  honest.* 

*  Yes,  grandfather,  there  is,*  an- 
swered the  girl.  ^No  one  can  say 
evil  of  George  Surlan,  the  wood- 
carver  from  Ulm.* 

*  What !  merry  Greorge,  the  master- 
singer,  who  steals  away  old  hearts 
and  young  with  his  laughing  eyes 
and  his  gay  songs  ?* 

*He  is  good  as  well  as  merry, 
grandfather.  I  am  sure  you  mi^ht 
trust  him.  And  he  is  a  favourite 
of  the  master's,  too,*  said  Lucia,  for 
the  first  time  lifting  her  eyes  to 
Leuthold*s  face. 

The  two  boys  burst  into  a  loud 
laugh. 

'  X  on  like  George  because  he  took 
your  head  as  a  model  for  one  of  his 
carved  angels,  sister.  How  vain  girls 
are  !*  cried  John,  maliciously. 

Lucia  glanced  towards  the  master, 
whose  penetrating  gaze  was  fixed  on 
her  countenance.  She  saw  it,  and 
blushed  deeply. 

*  It  is  not  so,  indeed  !*  she  mur- 
mured. ^  You  must  not  think  so  ill 
of  me,  dear  master.*  And  she  sud- 
denly took  Leuthold's  hand  with  a 
child-like  air,  as  if  deprecating  re- 
proach. 

'Lucia  is  never  vain,*  said  Leu- 
thold, gently,  as  he  drew  her  towards 
him  with  the  frank  familiarity  which 
ever  marked  his  intercourse  with  the 
whole  family,  and  smoothed  her 
beautiful  hair,  as  a  father  or  elder 
brother  might  have  done.  It  was  a 
token  of  regard  that  was  customary 
between  them ;  and  yet  Lucia  seemed 
to  tremble  and  change  colour,  even 
while  a  smile  of  radiant  happiness 
hovered  round  her  lips. 

*  Merry  George  might  have  known 
we  were  talking  about  him,*  cried 
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Jolm,  who  had  taken  relbge  at  the 
window,  in  a  sullen  fit.  *Look, 
there  he  is,  coming  hither  I  Now, 
grandfather,  you  can  put  him  in  my 
place,  as  Lucia  answers  for  his  ho- 
nesty so  boldly.* 

*  What  shall  we  do,  good  friend  ?* 
said  the  old  man,  irresolutely,  turn- 
ing to  Leuthold,  who  was,  though 
Laarentias  never  suspected  the  fact, 
the  ruler  of  all  his  actions,  having 
over  him  the  indescribable  influence 
of  a  strone  mind  over  a  weak  one. 

'I  think,*  s^d  the  master,  'that 
George  would  answer  thy  purpose, 
Laurentius.  Lucia  has  spoken  truly ; 
he  is  a  clever  and  honest  youth,  the 
son  of  a  worthy  father,  whom  I  knew 
well.  Thou  mayst,  indeed,  trust 
him.* 

'The  master  is  always  right.  I 
will  go  and  fetch  George  hither,*  said 
Peter;  and  meeting  no  opposition, 
he  departed. 

Presently  Greoree  Surlan  entered. 
He  was  a  youth  slenderly  and  grace- 
fully made,  whose  bright  blue  eyes 
and  sunny  curling  hair  caused  him 
to  look  much  younger  than  he  really 
was.  His  dress  was  that  of  a  student, 
but  light  and  gay,  and  he  wore  on 
his  shoulder  a  sort  of  badge,  being  a 
rude  representation  of  King  David 
playing  the  harp.  This  was  the  dis- 
tinctive mark  oi  the  order  of  Master- 
singers,  a  brotherhood  which  rose 
up  in  Germany  after  the  Minne- 
singers had  passed  away,  and  which 
united  the  musical  character  of  the 
latter  with  many  rules  and  rites  ap- 
proaching to  masonic.  To  this  fra- 
ternity of  minstrels,  which  included 
men  of  all  ranks,  and  was  at  one  time 
almost  universal  over  Germany,  the 
young  wood-carver  belonged. 

The  master-singer  lifted  his  cap 
from  his  fair  curls,  and  looked  with 
much  surprise  round  the  room, 
which  was,  according  to  report,  the 
scene  of  Coster*s  mysterious  and 
secret  labours.  He  made  a  respect- 
ful reverence  to  the  old  man,  and  to 
Leuthold,  and  then,  as  his  quick 
eye  caught  that  of  the  young  maiden, 
it  brightened  with  pleasure. 

'They  tell  me  you  are  a  true, 
upright  youth,  as  well  as  a  good 
carver,*  abruptly  began  Laurentius. 
'I  have  sent  for  you  to  aid  us, 
George  Surlan,  and  I  am  going  to 
trust  you  with  a  great  secret.  Herr 
Auerbach  says  I  may.' 


The  young  man  looked  gratefiillj 
towards  the  master,  and  replied, — 

'  He  shall  have  no  cause  to  repent 
his  goodness.    What  can  I  do  ?  * 

And  thereupon  Laurentius  began, 
in  a  long  harangue,  to  explain  the 
necessity  of  secrecy,  and  the  solemn 
promise  that  he  would  be  expected 
to  make  regarding  the  work  he  was 
to  do.  The  master-singer  listened 
rather  impatiently;  but  Leuthold 
took  advantage  of  a  pause  in  the 
discourse  to  tell  all  succinctly. 

'  Thou  must  promise  to  keep  the 
secret,  and  I  know  thou  didst  never 
fail  in  thy  word.  I  answer  for  thee, 
and  so  does  this  child  it  seems,'  said 
Leuthold,  smiling  at  Lucia. 

'Then  I  will  engage  to  do  any- 
thing in  the  wide  world,*  cried 
Greorge  Surlan  earnestly,  clasping  the 
master*s  hand,  though  his  beaming 
eyes  sought  the  sweet  face  of  Lucia. 

She  answered  him  with  a  frank 
and  kindly  smile ;  but  she  did  not 
droop  her  long  lashes  —  she  did  not 
blush.  Alas !  while  the  young  man*8 
whole  soul  was  laid  at  her  feet,  bs  it 
were — while  he  watched  her  every 
movement  with  the  lingering  fond- 
ness that  only  springs  from  love,  she 
looked  carelessly  on  him,  uncon- 
scious of  the  treasure  thus  thrown 
away.  To  the  dreaming  maiden, 
wholly  absorbed  in  her  inner  world 
of  romance,  there  was  but  one  on 
earth  who  appeared  noble,  wise, 
worthy  to  be  the  ideal  of  girlhood's 
wildest  devotion,  and  that  one  was. 
Leuthold  Auerbach. 

Woman*s  love  is  far  more  spiri- 
tualised than  man*s,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  often  entirely  independent  of  out- 
ward beauty.  A  true-hearted  wo- 
man's nature  is  full  of  the  quality 
called  hero-worship,  and  this,  min- 
gled with  the  all-pervading  necessity 
of  loving,  causes  ner  to  be  swayed 
irresistibly  by  the  power  of  superior 
intellect.  Bfow  many  a  fanciful  girl 
has  lavished  a  world  of  fondness 
upon  some  poet-idol,  whom,  per- 
haps, her  eyes  have  never  beheld, 
and  whom  yet  she  worships  as  mind 
worships  mind,  with  a  love  which, 
though  only  ideal,  needs  but  a  touch 
to  exalt  it  into  the  intensity  of 
woman's  devotion !  How  often,  too, 
do  we  see  some  beautiful  and  high- 
minded  woman,  pour  out  the  whole 
riohes  of  her  loving  heart  upon 
one   to  whom   Nature   has   given 
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nothing  but  the  great  spell  to  win  it 
all — a  noble  soul!  She  passes  oyer 
all  external  disadvantages  of  age  or 
person.  She  sees  but  the  immortal 
spirit  dwelling  therein ;  and  it  is  ever 
beautiful,  ever  young.  Her  soul  is 
bowed  down  before  it  in  joyful 
humility,  and  where  she  worships, 
she  loves,  too,  with  an  earnestness, 
intensity,  and  purity,  which  shadow 
dimly  forth  that  which  the  angels 
bear  to  Divinity  itself.  Oh,  how 
little  can  men  know  of  a  love  like 
this! 

Therefore,  let  it  not  be  thought 
strange  if  Leuthold  had  thus  uncon- 
scious^ awakened  such  deep  and 
absorbmg  feelings  in  the  heart  of  a 
young  girl  like  Lucia.  The  world 
scoffs  at  the  romance  of  girlhood. 
Nay,  women  themselves,  grown  aged 
and  matronly,  come  in  time  to  look 
back  deridingly  on  their  own  young 
feelings,  and  say  how  idle  and  fool- 
ish they  were  once.  And  yet  this 
first  fresh  dream,  be  it  of  love  or 
poesy,  is  one  of  the  few  realities  of 
ufe,  not  the  less  true  because  we 
out-grow  it  in  time.    Others  tread- 


ing after  us,  again  pass  through  that 
sunny  region,  and  when  we  turn  and 
see  them,  with  their  innocent  ro- 
mance and  their  single-hearted  con- 
fidence, we  remember  our  own  old 
days,  and  think  that  there  was  some 
truth  in  those  dreams  after  all. 

Sweet,  maidenly,  and  yet  high- 
souled  Lucia,  with  the  heart  of  a 
woman  and  the  spirit  of  a  child, 
our  eyes  grow  dim  while  we  picture 
thee ;  how  thou  didst  grow  up  like 
a  pure  lily  among  meaner  flowers, 
and  feel  gradually  the  carelessness 
of  childhood  merge  into  the  dreams 
of  girlhood ;  how  thou  didst  love  to 
sit  alone,  to  trace  dim  re^ons  in 
cloudland,  to  listen  to  invisible 
music  in  the  wind,  to  watch  the  stars, 
until  they  seemed  mysterious  eyes 
looking  down  on  thee,  while  vague 
feelings  of  delicious  sadness  stole  over 
thee,  and  thy  tears  flowed,  though  not 
for  sorrow !  Poor  child !  who  didst 
ask  of  the  winds,  the  clouds,  the  stars, 
what  was  the  strange  power  that  so 
moved  thee,  and  understoodest  not 
the  answer  that  they  bore, — *  Maiden,, 
it  is  Love  I' 
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I. 

OMusE !  though  now  thou  art  invoked  by  no  man. 
Eternal  sprite  of  every  beauteous  thing, — 
Of  song  and  deed,  of  landskip  and  of  woman, 

From  meadow-circles  up  to  Satum*8  ring, — 
Aid  me  with  tones  unstolen  from  Greek  or  Roman 

To  celebrate  Old  £ngland*8  boldest  king; 
And  with  new  strains  of  passion,  grief,  and  laughter. 
To  fill  the  ancient  hall  from  dais  to  rafter. 


II. 

The  lion-hearted  was  a  Christian  man, 
And,  therefore,  loved  the  Saracens  to  throttle ; 

A  boon  companion,  too,  and  partisan 
Of  all  whose  watchword  was  ^  Sirloin  and  Bottle !  * 

And  chose  as  comrade  of  his  dish  and  can 
No  two-legged  book  that  worms  and  cobwebs  mottle; 

But  firm  he  trod  this  earth  so  rich  and  real. 

And  only  from  its  fields  would  reap  the  ideal. 
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m. 

A  warrior  good  as  ever  struck  with  nnction, 

And  smashed  a  dozen  craniums  at  a  hlow ; 
And  who  concejived  it  his  peculiar  function 

To  send  all  unhelieving  souls  below, 
Where  they  might  scorch  and  learn  how  much  compunction 

They  ought  to  have  been  feeling  long  ago. 
For  Richard,  glorious  by  his  blows  and  knocks, 
Deserved  most  fame  as  strictly  orthodox. 

IT. 

It  is,  in  truth,  much  pleasanter  to  see 
Some  such,  a  burly,  fierce,  and  laughing  fellow. 

Eager  with  life  and  resonant  with  glee. 
Now  storm-like  furious,  and  now  tipsy  mellow. 

Bold-brained,  clear-eyed,  and  as  the  ocean  free, 
Than  your  mild  fop,  or  scholar  faint  and  yellow, 

A  web  of  crazy  mist  and  affectation, 

And  loving  beef  and  ale  with  reservation. 

V. 

Some  men  there  are  who  shave  their  beards  each  morning, 
Then  split  the  hairs  till  evening  one  by  one ; 

Ajid  some  w^hose  task  is  painting  and  adorning 
Their  own  fine  feelings,  and  have  never  done ; 

And  some  who  only  find  a  dreadful  warning 
In  Nature^s  world  of  action,  tears,  and  fun : 

But  Richard  was  a  man  of  mirth  and  mettle. 

Nor  feared  the  flames  required  to  boil  his  kettle. 

VI. 

And  now  behold  him  on  the  Italian  shore, 
A  pilgrim  charged  by  sceptics  with  insanity, 

Because  he  thought  that  miracles  of  yore 
Confirmed  the  great  religion  of  humanity : 

Yet  though  the  carnal  miracles  are  o'er. 
The  truth  survives  all  worn-out  Jewish  vanity ; 

And  better  were  the  faith  of  Coeur  de  Lion, 

Than  to  call  heaven  a  shed  and  no  pantheon. 

VII. 

The  mom  was  fair,  and  bright  the  summer  sky, 

When  the  taU  grandson  of  Plantagenet, 
Bold  heir  of  prudent  Henry,  coasting  by 

Sicilians  hills  with  all  his  canvass  set, 
Before  his  fleet  in  his  great  argosy 

Sailed  towards  Messina ;  triumph  such  as  yet  — 
Though  Rome  and  Carthage  there  had  urged  their  galleys  — 
Ne*er  blazed  on  those  old  diorea  and  vine-dad  valleys. 

vin. 

A  hundred  bannered  vessels  built  for  fight, 
And  dromonds  huge  deep-weighed  with  plenteousness, 

With  their  broad  shadows  buffet  ocean's  light, 
And  with  high  ^rows  the  roaring  flood  oppress. 

Grey  rocks  and  ruins  brown,  and  cities  white. 
And  show-capt  Etna  far  from  man's  access, 

Behold  them  pass,  till  that  armada  sweeping. 

Breaks  into  where  Messina's  waves  lie  sleeping. 
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IX. 

Here  came  the  fleet  to  take  in  flesh  and  water, 
To  rest  their  steeds,  and  give  their  sick  repose ; 

And  Richard  hoped  his  bride,  Nayarra^s  daughter, 
Would  come  to  end  their  love-protracted  woes. 

At  sight  of  host  so  gaily  dight  for  slaughter, 
Messina's  faces  in  loud  swarms  arose ; 

And  fair  King  Tancred,  in  luxurious  glory, 

Welcomed  the  royal  knight  of  warlike  story. 

X. 

Smooth,  soft,  and  blooming,  was  the  Sicil  king, 

And  not  too  womanly  for  woman's  eyes ; 
But,  as  they  met  in  that  tumultuous  ring, 

Bichard  out-topped  him  with  gigantic  size ; 
And  their  proud  heads  to  friendship  fashioning, 

The  twain  embraced,  while  plaudits  rent  the  skies ; 
But  Tancred,  in  that  hug  himself  bethinking, 
Prayed  to  the  saints,  and  shewed  no  outward  shrinking. 


The  army  loosed  on  shore  without  the  town, 
Encamped  in  long  pavilions,  and  took  ease 

In  the  rough  sports  that  please  the  English  clown. 
And  draughts  to  wash  the  saltness  of  the  seaa. 

But  Richard  and  his  lords  of  chief  renown, 
With  royal  Tancred  held  high  revelries ; 

And  so  mid  music,  venison,  wine,  and  drolleries, 

All  tongues  took  savours  m— gave  out  cajoleries. 

xn. 

The  two  fair  monarchs,  seated  side  by  side. 
Talked ;  and  when  now  the  dishes  were  all  gone, 

The  Briton,  with  a  soldier's  plain  speech,  tried 
To  move  the  zeal  of  Etna  s  princely  son. 

*  My  roval  brother,  by  God's  fist,'  he  cried, 
*  Without  the  red  cross  fame  will  ne'er  be  won. 

What !  Christians  trust  in  Faith,  neglecting  Works^ 

And  leave  the  holy  Tomb  to  godless  Turks  I  * 

xin. 

The  king  spake  somewhat  loud  these  pious  words ; 

The  English  barons  fancied  a  dispute. 
And  with  some  sudden  oaths  drew  out  their  swordi» 

Their  needles  keen  to  dam  a  ragged  suit ; 
But  Richard  loved  not  blood  at  friendly  boards, 

And  seized  a  golden  bowl  with  rubj  fruit, 
Dashed  this  at  Vaux,  the  leader  of  the  riot, 
Who  fdl  down  stunned,  and  all  again  was  quiet. 


So  now  King  Tancred  answered, '  Fm  content 
To  live  in  Sicily  a  Christian  king ; 

The  priests  absolve  my  sins,  the  tournament 
Is  war  enough,  and  Death's  an  odious  thing. 

I  seek  no  tombs,  for  there's  one  sure  event 
Will  give  me  plenty  of  that  tune  to  sin^ ; 

And  for  those  Turks,  why  let  their  deeds  inherit 

The  doe  reward  hereafter  that  they  merit.* 
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XV. 


King  Richard  stared,  but  gulped  his  wonder  dowUf 
And  only  said,  ^  Nay,  sire,  out  war  may  bluster 

On  your  own  shore,  and  sorely  jog  your  crown ; 
And  if  you  scorn  all  militaiy  muster, 

I  fear,  by  all  the  saints,  this  goodly  town 
And  prosperous  island  may  receive  a  fluster. 

I  know  not  if  *t  is  proved  from  holy  writing, 

But  *t  is  my  private  thought,  man's  made  for  fighting.* 


XVI. 

*'  Fight  then  who  must,*  quoth  Tancred ;  *  but  if  I 

Had  some  fierce  foe  —  1  hold  no  man  suspected* — 
(He  looked  at  Richard's  knuckles  with  a  sigh), 

*  Yet  by  a  secret  spell  am  I  protected, 
Which,  blow  the  storm  enough  to  crack  the  sky, 

Will  bring  me  succour  by  none  else  expected. 
Such  is  the  favour  Heaven  bestows  on  me. 
Which  other  kings  must  seek  beyond  the  sea.* 

xvn. 

King  Richard  answered  meekly  as  a  youth, — 

*  That  spell  I  beg  thou  wilt  disclose  straightway ; 
And  mind,  your  majesty,  to  tell  me  truth. 

For  fear  of  evils  that  I  won*t  portray. 
I  must  search  out  all  sorcerers  uncouth. 

And  rescue  those  the  devil  would  make  his  prey ; 
Lest,  to  my  infinite  dissatisfaction, 
Thy  royal  soul  take  hurt  from  my  inaction.* 

xvm. 

While  Richard  mildly  spake.  King  Tancred*s  face 
Grew  long  and  white,  like  an  unfolded  cloth ; 

Swallowing  nis  horror  with  a  sad  grimace, 
He  muttered  something  *twixt  a  vow  and  oath. 

With  show  of  courage  then  he  met  the  case. 
Though  still  his  word  betrayed  his  mind  was  loath : 

•  I  know  not,  sire — diavolo  I — by  Heaven  I  — 

Our  one  day*s  friendship  does  the  work  of  seven ! 


'  So  from  mere  liking  and  my  free  regard, 
And  honouring  thee,  the  champion  of  the  Cross, 

I  tell  thee  what  for  human  faith  is  hard. 
No  conjuror  I,  nor  .risk  salvation's  loss^ — 

Within  this  isle  there  stand,  by  ages  marred. 
Prodigious  ruins,  mounds  o*ergrown  with  moaSy 

The  works  of  giants ;  also  natural  grottoes, 

Carved  by  Cydopean  dints  in  lieu  of  mottoes. 


*  And  temples,  too,  there  fixe^  and  wall  and  tower, 
And  column,  in  whose  bulk  an  old  magician 

Has  hid  his  wealth  till  comes  the  fated  hour. 
And  rise  from  dust  the  bones  of  the  physician, 

Regain  his  gold,  and,  by  melodious  power, 
£ure  down  the  moon  to  bless  her  loved  muddan. 

Enormous  demons  make  our  churches  tremble, 

Chained  far  below,  though  priests  thdr  fear  dissemble. 
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XXI. 

^  And  in  one  secret  spot  is  closed  a  well, 
B^  gryphons  watered ;  and  if  therein  a  king, 

Bislong  his  life  to  try  the  mystic  speU, 

Once  wets  a  sword  with  waters  of  the  spring, 

Thenceforth  the  blade  invincible  by  hell, 
Will  conquer  all  the  forces  earth  can  bring : 

Now,  thereK>re,  if  attacked  by  foes  accurst, 

There  would  I  wash  my  swoid,  there  brave  the  worst/ 

xxn. 

*•  And  where,*  quoth  Richard,  softly,  ^  can  be  found 
The  portal  giving  to  that  cave  admission  ? 

I,  as  a  pilgrim  of  the  Cross,  am  bound 
To  dare  the  risk  on  pain  of  souVs  perdition.* 

'  Ten  leagues  from  this,  o*er  perilous  mountain  ground,* 
Tancred  replied,  in  accents  of  submission, 

'  Amid  the  fire-stained  misty  crags  of  Sonimo, 

Is  placed  the  hermitage  of  old  Jeronimo. 

xxm. 

*  A  man  is  he  to  all  Sicilia  known 

For  fame  of  aspect  and  of  woes  portentous ; 
Mid  penances  and  visions  dwells  alone, 

Yet  sometimes  hither,  with  a  message  sent  us. 
Direct  from  Heaven  he  comes,  and  bids  atone 

By  fitting  rites  the  doom  that  would  torment  us : 
And  the  mute  city  then  beholds  the  Prophet 
As  one  who  stands  between  our  earth  and  Tophet. 

XXIV. 

*  In  his  lone  cell,  where  no  man  is  admitted, 
.    Below  the  altar  is  a  brazen  plate, 
Which  angel  hands  at  Mary*s  bidding  fitted 

To  close  the  dreadful  subterranean  gate ; 
And,  by  the  force  of  Pyx  and  Cross  outwitted. 

The  fiend  beneath  must  mourn  his  captive  state : 
But  oft  Jeronimo  can  hear  him  rage 
Like  a  whole  earthquake  chained  within  a  cage. 

XXV. 

*  Through  this  same  entrance  of  the  Land  of  Doom. 

A  passage  lies  to  that  mysterious  well. 
Of  force  divine  and  dreadml.    But  for  whom 

So  e'er  would  try  the  adventure  of  the  spell 
Is  danger  much  to  find  the  cave  a  tomb, 

Mudi  need  of  grace  to  invade  that  citadel. 
And  I  must  seek,  had  I  my  sword  to  dip, 
Old  Jerome*s  blessing  and  companionship.* 

XXVI. 

*  This  night,*  said  Richard,  *  *tis  my  plan  to  try 

The  brave  achievement,  and  with  trusty  leading 
Supplied  by  thee,  when  evening  veils  the  sky. 

To  that  old  hermit*s  haunt  iinll  I  be  speeding.* 
King  Tancred  gazed,  and  struggled  down  a  sign, 

To  hear  the  bluff  barbarian's  gross  proceeding, 
And  woiild  have  answered,  but  recalled  instead, 
That  a  king*s  crown  won*t  cure  his  broken  head. 
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xxvn. 

While  thus  on  their  high  dais  the  monarchs  talked, 

The  hall  i^^as  filled  i^^ith  song,  and  jest,  and  langhter, 
The  minstrels  piping  in  the  centre  walked, 

And  shot  their  arrowy  sounds  from  floor  to  rafter. 
All  rang  with  revel,  by  no  forethought  balked 
-  More  than  a  bonfire  dreads  the  darkness  after, 
And  bard  and  fool,  life's  lees  that  will  not  settle, 
I^ow  flashed  as  bubbles  in  a  wizard  kettle. 

XXVIII. 

Then  the  two  kings,  and  all  their  train  behind. 
Went  forth  to  view  the  camp  of  the  crusaders. 

They  rode  through  streets  with  boughs  and  hangings  lined, 
Priests  in  procession,  throngs  of  promenaders, 

And  reached  at  last  the  spacious  field  assigned 
To  the  bold  host  of  Syria's  vowed  invaders. 

There,  at  the  trumpet's  note,  to  Richard's  view 

Bushed  the  tall  ranks  and  formed  in  order  due. 

XXIX. 

Tall  men,  tall  steeds,  fair  armour,  open  glances, 
And  banners  glittering  in  the  evening  light, 

They  stood  like^ocks  with  long  uplifted  lances, 

Wheeled,  marched,  retired,  or  mixed  in  seeming  fight ; 

And  Tancred  ne'er  had  dreamt  of  worse  mischances. 
Than  once  to  feel  how  those  big  hands  would  smite ; 

And  horses  sleek  from  fields  of  Thames  or  Tees, 

With  roaring  hoofs  made  shake  Sicilian  leas. 

XXX. 

But  now,  above  the  mountains  in  the  west, 
The  sun  was  set,  and  the  long  shadows  faded ; 

The  host  made  courteous  riddance  from  his  guest. 
And  homeward  with  his  nobles  cavalcaded. 

Bichard  within  his  royal  tent  would  rest, 
By  Tancred's  invitation  unpersuaded. 

And  only  whispered  in  his  ear  at  parting, 

'  Remember,  brother,  in  an  hour  I'm  starting.* 

XXXI. 

The  vesper  bells  were  mute,  the  watch  was  set. 
Barons  and  soldiers  in  their  tents  reposing. 

And  now  that  meaner  sounds  had  ceased  to  fret. 
The  sea's  deep  murmur  lulled  the  ear  to  dozing. 

But  Richard,  freed  from  robe  and  coronet. 
Donned  a  tough  dress  no  kingly  mark  disclosing : 

'Twas  linen  quilted  close  with  scales  of  leather ; 

His  sword  plain  steel,  his  cap  without  a  feather. 

xxxii. 

Plain  steel  the  sword,  but  of  no  common  worth, 

For  'twas  the  Caliburn  of  wondrous  ages, 
Worn  by  King  Arthur  when  our  misty  North 

All  flamed  with  deeds  of  knights  and  songs  of  sages. 
And,  Bs  a  lighted  minster,  sparkled  forth 

Into  the  dark  a  shrine  for  pilgrimages. 
Richard,  who  tied  this  blade  about  his  tabard, 
Felt  Arthur's  fairy  land  in  that  one  scabbard. 
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xxxui. 

■•  • 

Alone  he  rode,  and  past  the  line  of  warders  I .' 

Found  at  a  chestnut  tree  the  promised  guide, 
To  whom  in  few  brief  words  he  gave  his  orders, 

The  mounted  varlet  trotting  at  his  side.  '. 

Thus  on  they  hastened  still  by  ocean's  borders. 

O'er  high  and  low,  steep  hfU,  and  champaigk  wide. 
Their  only  light  was  Etna's  broad  flame-fountain, 
Still  spreading  as  they  neared  the  monstrous  mountaiii.  '~' 

xxxrv. 

But  now,  tow'rd  midnight,  ridge  and  hollow  past,  "^-^ 

By  a  thick  wood  was  hid  the  conflagration. 
The  guide  declared  that  Richard  here  at  last  ''^'  < 

Must  lose  his  aid,  and  cease  from  equitation.  /'-  ' 

— There  lay  the  path ! — and  then  he  cried  aghast,  5^^^ 

*•  E'en  here  I  run  the  risk  of  my  salvation. 
But  to  Jeronimo's  cell  I  would  not  venture 
Were  all  Sicilia  given  me  by  indenture.' 


XXXV. 


XXXVI. 


xxxvn. 


xxxvni. 


I 


King  Richard,  laughing,  pud  his  toil  in  gold. 
Said,  ^  Friend,  farewell !  *  and  up  the  cUif  'gan  scramble, 

Along  a  pathwav  made  to  scare  the  bold,  ::  •: 

Through  nettle,  cactus,  thorny  shrub,  and  bramble,  \:.;<, 

And  muttering,  when  the  stones  betrayed  his  hold, 
*'  Well,  the  mule  jumps  if  it  no  more  can  amble,* 

Came,  with  a  long  leap  and  a  loud  collision. 

Out  on  a  rock  that  seemed  a  Mount  of  Vision. 


i^'U 


h^ 


Above  his  head,  concealed  behind  the  cliff. 

Roared  the  great  mountain  with  its  flaming  thunder. 
Crimsoned  the  sea  and  far  Calabrian  skiff. 

And  broadly  tore  the  heaven's  black  vault  asunder ; 
And  scarce,  if  shot  on  back  of  hippogryph  ^' ''^ 

Close  to  the  moon,  had  more  been  JB^chard's  wonder.  f 

A  league  beneath,  against  the  ocean's  deadness,  ^ 

A  Grecian  temple  snone  with  Etna's  redness. 


1^0 

la 


Few  moments  gazed  the  king,  then  close  beside  him 

Beheld  a  buOding  jointed  to  the  rock, 
And  knew,  with  Tancred's  narrative  to  guide  him,  .j 

Here  stood  the  portal  where  none  dared  to  knodc.  ^ 

So,  with  stout  heart  for  all  that  miffht  betide  him. 

He  gave  the  door  no  hesitating  shock. 
Then  suddenly  did  Etna  cease  to  rave, 
And  all  was  diark  and  mute  as  in  the  grave. 


•Ifi 


J 


But  soon  the  breezes  murmured  into  speech. 

The  branchy  pines  were  letters  vast  and  sable,  ^ 

The  constellations  had  a  tale  to  teach. 

Whose  words  were  graven  on  tiie  cliffs'  high  table ;  • 

The  creening  worm,  the  distant-booming  beach. 

Were  Nature's  chanted  language  explicable, 
And  in  his  tingling  blood  and  temples  beating 
Were  voices  one  same  oracle  repeating. 
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XXXJX. 

Slow  gliding  like  a  stream  without  a  stop, 
That  dream  was  felt  of  earth,  and  sea,  atid  air : 

'  The  golden  cords  that  from  the  zenith  drop 
Are  man's  tremendous,  but  his  only  stair. 

Death  keeps  the  bottom,  Death^s  one  Lord  the  top. 
It  is  thy  part  to  climb.    Believe  I    Beware  !* 

He  heard  it  not  with  ears,  nor  read  with  eyes : 

^Twas  hb  own  being  stript  of  all  disguise. 

XL. 

But  soon  was  caught  a  step,  the  door  unbarred. 
And  by  the  light  of  the  weak  lamp  he  carried 

Was  seen  a  bent  old  man  of  aspect  hard. 

Sepulchral  figure  from  a  grey  stone  quarried. 

He  scanned,  with  dull  green  eyes  of  calm  regard, 
The  king's  tall  form,  and  in  his  utterance  tarried : 

*  Friend  Satan,  you'll  catch  cold,  so  pray  walk  in. 
If  your  teeth  chatter  you'll  shake  on  your  chin. 

• 

XLI. 

*  Nay,  by  the  Holy  Bood,  by  Mary  Mother, 

I  thought 't  was  Satan's  self  arrived  once  more. 
He  oft  has  tried  me,  called  me  friend  and  brother, 

And  offered  earth  and  stars  would  I  adore. 
And  after  all  my  victories  now  another 

Seemed  in  my  reach,  the  crown  of  all  before. 
Had  he  but  entered,  there's  a  nail  within. 
Of  the  true  cross,  to  nail  the  King  of  Sin.' 

XLII. 

*  Tve  not  the  honour  to  be  he  you  mention,* 

Quoth  Richard ;  ^  but  of  human  life  and  limb. 
Though  now  and  then,  without  or  with  intention, 

I  do  what  weaker  brethren  charge  to  him. 
But,  as  you  said,  this  chill  requires  prevention, 

And  there's  a  wind  that  makes  the  lamp  burn  dim ; 
So,  if  you  please,  within  your  door  we'll  enter. 
That  I  may  pass  from  there  to  earth's  deep  centre.' 

XLIII. 

'  If  not  the  fiend,  who  art  thou  ?'  Jerome  shouted, 
*  Who  jest  at  mysteries  that  might  wake  the  dead  ?' 

'  Mv  word,'  quoth  Richard,  *  is  not  often  doubted, 
And  I  am  one  that  wears  the  cross  of  red. 

But,  without  longer  dallying  about  it. 

Through  this  low  door  ril  try  to  stoop  my  head. 

This  ring,  with  a  death- skull  that  Tancred  gave  me. 

From  need  of  using  violence  may  save  me.' 

XLIV. 

Jeronimo  leant  back  within  the  door, 
«  And  gazed  in  terror  on  the  death-skull  token. 

Then  turned,  and  trembling  led  the  way  before. 

And  Richard  followed  with  nought  further  spoken. 
They  crossed  the  cell,  and  onward  through  the  floor. 

Went  down  a  stair  whose  steps  were  worn  and  broken. 
Till  in  the  chapel  Jerome  seemed  to  falter. 
And  sank  all  prostrate  down  before  the  altar. 
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XLV. 

The  kin^,  too,  knelt,  and  prayins,  looked  with  awe 

At  a  high  cross  that  o*er  the  altar  stood ; 
But  when  he  stooped  his  eves,  behold,  he  saw 

A  door  unclosed  below  the  H0I7  Rood ! 
He  rose,  and  tow'rd  that  space  b^n  to  draw ; 

But  Jerome,  faster  than  such  om  men  should, 
Sprung  up  and  called, — *  Accursed  is  thj  mission  ! 
Back,  on  thy  life,  and  dread  thy  own  perdition  I* 

XLTI. 

His  cheek  was  ghastly  white,  and  with  stem  eyes 

On  Bichard*s  visage  long  he  gazed  intently ; 
Then  said, — *  It  is  a  face  without  disguise. 

And  wears  its  open  kingship  prevsdently. 
But  ah,  brave  sir,  though  thou  my  lore  despise. 

And  from  an  old  man  force  consent  ungently, 
Be  warned,  forbear,  depart,  nor  madly  hasten 
To  make  Heaven  crush,  when  it  would  only  chasten. 

XLvn. 

*  Oh !  brave  and  generous,  full  of  life  and  hope. 
On  all  sides  pouring  forth,  like  mountain  rivers. 

What,  then,  is  this  to  Man*8  eternal  scope, 
But  floods  from  whose  wild  billows  Faith  delivers  ? 

The  mightiest  weight  rolls  fastest  down  the  slope  ; 
Great  gifts  in  their  own  praise  forget  the  Giver^s. 

Abstain,  retreat,  renounce,  or  thy  full  being 

Bushes  to  depths  beyond  all  mortal  seeing. 


xLvm. 

Quoth  Richard, — ^  Wouldst  thou  have  me  turn  a  monk,. 

Shave  off  my  locks,  and  tame  my  limbs  to  slumber  ? 
Not  thus  is  courage  in  my  bosom  sunk ; 

I  hold  not  Nature's  boon  superfluous  lumber. 
A  trader  hoarding  bullion  in  his  trunk 

Will  make  small  profit,  though  he  'scape  from  cumber  f 
And  life,  broad,  bold,  and  busy,  is  as  native 
To  a  brave  man  as  cheating  to  a  caitiff. 

XLIX. 

'  Proceed  at  once !    More  dear  this  little  sword 
To  my  right  hand  than  woman's  gentle  touch, 

Though  well  I  love  bright  eye  and  melting  word. 
And  her  shy  glance,  in  whom  all  heaven  we  clutch : 

This  blade,  that  oft  in  Arthur's  grasp  restored 
The  royal  hope,  and  saved  the  peasant's  hutch, 

This,  dipt  in  your  unconquerable  water. 

Bight  shall  on  earth  be  owned  as  God's  own  daughter.' 

L. 

*  Oh  not,  alas !  while  men  are  flesh  and  bone, 
Or  till  this  earth  dissolves  to  painted  air !' 

And  speaking  thus,  the  hermit  with  a  groan 
Took  up  the  lamp  and  sought  the  altar  stair. 

King  Richard  followed  down  the  chasm  unknown, 
Through  thickest  gloom  that  curdled  every  where  j 

And  when  his  footsteps  first  begun  exploring, 

Long- silent  Etna,  recommenced  his  roaring. 

\To  be  continued,} 
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•^o.  7.     What  to  do  tdth  the  Marble 
JN  Arch  at  the  JEntrartce  of  Buck" 
tMJgham  Palace, — The  example  haying 
lieen  set  hy  the  eqaestrian  statue 
of  the  Iron  Duke,    of  surmount- 
ing triumphal  arches  with  gigantic 
quadrupeds,  and  nothing  being  more 
<coiiimon  than   to    place  heroes  on 
horseback,  on  granite  stone  or  mar- 
ble bases,  I  presume  that  the  fashion 
will  be  followed  in  the  case  of  the 
pale  arch  placed  hors  de  combat  by 
the  new  model  lodging-house  lately 
tacked  on  to   Buckingham  Palace. 
There  are   signs    abroad    that   the 
public  is  getting  heartily  tired  of 
horses  and  milits^  heroes.    It  pants 
for   something    new,    if    only    for 
novelty's   sake.      I    therefore  ven- 
ture to  propose  that,  for  once  in 
a  wav,  we  do  honour  to  the  cow; 
and  lest  any  stray  Brahmin  should 
fall  into  the  error  of  numbering  us 
among    his    fellow-worshippers,    I 
would  guard  against  the  mistake  by 
finding  a  hero  whose  presence  would 
at  once  explain  the  mystery.    That 
hero  is  Jenner,  whom  I  can  imagine 
standing  among  a  group  of  cows, 
leaning  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
and  lost  in  thoughtful  admiration  of 
the  goodness  which  had  found  such 
an  unexpected  antidote  against  one 
of  the    most  loathsome    and  fatal 
maladies  which   has  scourged   and 
devastated   the   world.    Where   to 
place  the  arch  itself,  is  a  question 
which  might  be  safely  left  to  the 
present   first  Commissioner  of  her 
majesty's  Woods  and  Forests,  who 
may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have 
some  sympathy  with  the  immortal 
diseovcrer  of  vaccination.   Its  appro- 
priate place  would  be  far  from  reek- 
ing sewers  and  foul  streams,  in  some 
wholesome  spot,  sacred  to  wholesome 
uses,   where    heaven's    sun    shines 
brightest,  and  heaven's  breezes  are 
most  redolent  of  purity  and  health. 
The  arch,  with  its  heroic  burden, 
would  form  a  fitting   centre  to  a 

frand  entrance  to  one  of  our  parks. 
V\vv  should  it  not  stand  at  the  end 
of  rail  Mall,  when  that  noble  tho- 


roughfare shall  have  been  extended 
to  the  Green  Park  ? 

No.  8.  A  New  Cah-tariff, — As 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  people 
in  every  thousand  actually  pay  one 
shilling  for  the  first  mile  when  they 
hire  a  cab,  it  would  be  much  better 
if  that  were  made  a  regular  legal 
charge,  and  instead  of  eightpenoe 
a-mile  for  all  after  the  first,  the  more 
convenient  sum  of  sixpence.  To 
avoid  all  disputes  as  to  distance,  I 
would  suggest  that  all  distances 
should  be  reckoned  as  the  crow  flies ; 
and  that  each  cab  should  be  furnished 
with  an  authorised  map  and  a  pair 
of  compasses.  If  any  distance  over 
a  complete  mile  were  charged  six- 
pence, and  one  shilling  for  the  first 
mile  became  a  legal  fare,  the  cab- 
driver  would  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain. What  was  lost  to  him  in  dis- 
tance would  be  made  up  by  abolish- 
ing the  charge  for  half  a  mile. 
This  reform  would  tend  greatly  to 
the  comfort  of  travellers. 

!N"o.  9.  A  Proposed  Addition  to  the 
Baths  arid  Washhouses, — Baths  and 
Washhouses  seem  to  me  to  be  still 
incomplete.  They  have  not  yet 
attained  to  their  natural  and  obvious 
limit  of  usefulness.  To  have  pro- 
vided the  poor  with  a  cold  bath  for 
one  penny  and  a  w^arm  bath  for 
twopence,  and  to  have  given  facilities 
to  the  tenants  of  overcrowded  rooms 
for  washing  their  clothes  at  an 
almost  nominal  price,  is  indeed  a 
great  achievement.  It  is  also  much 
to  have  brought  down  the  charge 
for  warm  baths  to  the  respectable 
mechanic,  shopkeeper,  or  professional 
man,  to  the  moderate  level  of  six- 
pence and  one  shilling.  Kor  must 
we  forget  the  whitewash  dealt  out 
without  fee  or  reward  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  filthy  and  neglected  tene- 
ments. Still,  on  the  good  old  prin- 
ciple of  deeming  nothing  done  while 
aught  remains  to  be  accomplished,  I 
would  suggest  at  least  one  addition. 
That  large  class  of  respectable 
women  who  are  engaged  in  the 
humble,  but  most  useful  occupation 
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of  washing,  might  have  the  same 
facilities  given  to  tbem  for  the 
exercise  of  their  craft  which  are 
already  afforded  to  the  poor  creatures 
who  now  wash  their  ragged  apparel 
at  the  low  charge  of  a  penny  an 
hour.  Many  causes  at  present  com- 
bine to  make  the  process  of  washing 
a  costly  one.  The  washerwomen  of 
our  large. towns  are  obliged  to  live 
in  the  suburbs,  that  they  may  avoid 
the  soot  which  fills  the  atmosphere. 
In  such  localities  the  supply  of  water 
is  oflen  scanty  and  of  bad  quality, 
drawn  from  wells,  and  conveyed  to 
its  destination  at  a  great  outlay  of 
time,  labour,  and  money.  This 
water  has  then  to  be  heated  at  a 
maximum  of  expense.  Again,  the 
carriage  of  the  clothes  from  the  town 
to  the  suburb  and  back  again  neces- 
sitates the  keep  or  hire  of  a  vehicle, 
or  an  almost  equally  expensive  hand 
conveyance.  Each  washerwoman, 
working  by  herself,  incurs  for  all 
she  does  the  greatest  possible  ex- 
penditure, and  is  obliged  to  make 
proportionably  high  charges  to  the 
employer.  If,  instead  of  tiiis  system 
of  isolation,  our  washerwomen  were 
admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  baths 
and  washhouses,  and  were  allowed 
to  hire  a  room  furnished  with  unli- 
mited supplies  of  hot  and  cold  water, 
and  all  requisite  machinery  for  dry- 
ing, airing,  ironing,  and  mangling, 
on  the  payment  of  a  moderate  sum 
per  hour,  per  day,  or  per  week; 
were  further  guaranteed  from  loss  of 
clothes  by  strict  surveillance,  and 
allowed  to  hire  proper  vehicles  by 
the  hour,  for  taking  the  clothes 
backwards  and  forwards ;  they  would 
save  money,  reduce  their  charges, 
and  contribute  to  the  support  of 
those  admirable  institutions.  The 
proposed  additions  to  our  baths  and 
washhouses  would  hold  the  same 
place  in  relation  to  the  accommodation 
for  private  washers  as  the  baths  at 
sixpence  and  one  shilling  a-head  do 
to  the  cheap  baths  at  one  penny. 

Ko.  10.  A  Safe  Pirn  for  the 
Extension  of  the  Suffrage, — If  men 
were  really  sincere  in  the  loud 
outcry  they  made  not  long  since  for 
an  extension  of  the  suffrage,  if  it  be 
of  a  truth  the  boon  they  represented 
it  to  be,  it  is  but  fair  and  reasonable 
that  they  should  purchase  it  by 
some  act  of  self-denial.  There  are 
two  such  acts  which  might  be  safely 


taken  to  entitle  a  man  to  a  votei 
the  one  is  the  saving  of  a  defined 
sum  of  money ;  the  other,  the  be- 
longing to  a  national  benefit  society, 
if  the  Government  could  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  substitute  such  a 
society  for  a  poor-law.  The  con- 
tinued possession  since  a  stipulatecl 
period  (say  one  year)  of  ten  pouiKl» 
in  the  Savings' -bank,  or  a  five-years*^ 
membership  of  a  benefit  societjv 
would  form  very  safe  bases  of  repre- 
sentation. This  suggestion  has  not 
altogether  the  merit  of  novelty ;  birt 
it  may  deserve  attention.  The  ne- 
cessity for  the  establishment  cdT 
benefit  societies  free  from  the  riskst 
attending  those  now  held  in  public- 
houses,  or  managed  by  ignorant  and 
incompetent  parties,  is  very  evident- 
The  subject  cannot  fail  ere  long  to 
force  itself  on  the  attention  of  tht- 
legislature. 

No.  11.  Sorae  Sxiggesttons  as  f(^ 
the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  Ragged 
Schools. — The  things  which  the  poor 
especially  require  at  the  hands  of' 
those  who  undertake  the  work  of 
education,  arc : — 1.  The  instruments^ 
of  efficient  intercourse  with  their 
fellow-men,  namely,  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic ;  2.  Exercise  for 
the  senses ;  3.  Improvement  of  ha- 
bits; and  4,  Heligious  instructioD. 
Of  these  the  second  and  third  are 
very  apt  to  be  omitted ;  I  shall^ 
therefore,  offer  a  few  suggestion* 
regarding  them.  And,  first,  as  re- 
spects the  exercise  of  the  senses.  It 
is  surprising  how  little  attention  i? 
paid  to  those  inlets  of  knowledge  in. 
most  systems  of  education.  In  orrr 
great  classical  schools  the  greatest 
possible  pains  are  taken  to  banisl* 
objects  of  sense.  The  great  visible 
facts  of  nature  are  studiously  kept 
out  of  sight,  though  there  is  no- 
difliculty  in  making  them  intelligible 
to  the  merest  child.  If  this  system 
is  obviously  a  defective  one  when 
applied  to  the  higher  classes,  it  ^ 
still  more  so  when  brought  to  bear 
on  the  poor.  With  them  quicknes*. 
of  apprehension  and  ready  observa- 
tion are  especially  necessary,  and 
should  by  all  possible  means  be 
fostered  and  encouraged.  For  this- 
purpose  short  familiar  lectures,  of 
ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
each,  illustrated  by  natural  objects^ 
simple  machines,  striking  experi- 
ments, diagrams,  and  drawings  ai% 
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to  be  strongly  commended.     They 
voald  make  the  children  think,  and 
they  would    also    prove    very   at- 
tractive.     Lectures   on  cleanliness, 
decent  apparel,  the  use  of  the  bath, 
the  necessity  of  fresh  air,  the  struc- 
ture and  functions  of  the  skin,  the 
products   of  respiration    and    com- 
bustion, &c.,  might  be  interspersed 
with    short    comments    on    passing 
events,   such  as  the   suffocation  of 
seventy-two  human  beings  on  board 
the   Londonderry  steamer,  railway 
accidents    from   carelessness,    awful 
crimes  from    uncontrolled  passion; 
and  these  topics,  again,  might  alter- 
nate with  easy  scripture  stories,  plain 
moral  tales,  illustrations  of  the  best 
known  English  proverbs,  &c.  Every- 
thing will,  of  course,  depend  on  the 
plain  and  familiar  manner   of  the 
teacher,  and  his  power  of  engaging 
and  arresting  the  attention  of  his 
young  audience.     This  is  a  branch 
of  study  and  practice  well  worth  the 
attention  of  those  who  are  preparing 
for  the  "work  of  the  Christian  mi- 
nistry.    The  formation  of  habits  of 
industry    is   even   more  important 
than  tne  exercise  of  the  senses  and 
reasoning  faculties.    It    is  in    this 
direction,  indeed,  that  the  education 
of  the  poor  is  particularly  defective. 
They  are  taught  many  things  which 
can  be  of  no  possible  service  to  them, 
and  they  leave  their  schools  without 
the  formation  of  any  habit  beyond 
that  of  attention,  the  importance  of 
"which    it   is  not  here  intended  to 
undervalue.    What  is  most  needed, 
however,  is  the  inculcation  and  form- 
ation of  habits  of  decency  and  pro- 
priety.   The  founders  and  teachers 
of  Ragged  schools  shew  that  they  are 
not   altogether  indifferent    to    this 
kind  of  teaching,  by  the  facilities 
which  they  offer  for  washing  the 
hands  and   face  and    combing  the 
hair.     But  it  appears  to   me  that 
they  might,   with  great    propriety, 
take  another  step  in  advance.    Why 
should  they  not  hire  a  tailor  out  of 
work  to  teach  the  boys  how  to  mend 
their   clothes?     A  Ragged  school 
could  keep  a  class  of  little  tailors 
constantly  employed  in  sewing  and 
darning.    Perhaps,  if  this  should  be 
found  to  answer,  a  shoemaker  might 
he  also  engaged.    The  teaching  in 
neither  case  should  go  beyond  the 
mending  of  old  clothes  and  shoes; 
for  if  the  boys  were  taught  to  make 


new  garments  and  new  shoes,  the 
trades  of  the  tailor  and  shoemaker 
would  be  stocked  beyond  the  pro- 
portion which  they  should  hold  to 
other  employments.  In  Ragged 
schools  for  girls,  washing,  sewing, 
cleaning,  and  cooking,  might  be 
taught  on  the  same  prmciple.  The 
washing  and  sewing  should  be 
limited  to  the  clothes  of  their  school- 
fellows, the  cleaning  should  be  that  of 
the  school  itself,  and  the  cooking 
should  be  restricted  to  articles 
brought  to  the  school  by  the 
children  themselves,  or  purchased 
with  any  small  sum  in  money  which 
they  or  their  parents  might  be  able 
to  afford.  Before  this  system  can 
be  carried  out  the  accommodation  at 
present  afforded  must  be  considerably 
enlarged;  and  here  lies  the  chief 
difficulty.  We  ought  not,  however, 
to  despair  of  seeing  this  and  all  other 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  poor  overcome.  There 
is  a  spirit  abroad  equal  to  all  emer- 
gencies. The  rich,  who  are  now 
without  employment,  are  beginning 
to  learn  that  this  work  of  teaching 
the  poor  is  the  profession  they  have 
been  looking  and  longing  for ;  that 
here  is  one  of  the  gates  to  that 
narrow  way  which  habitual  idleness 
had  made  straighter  for  them  than 
the  eye  of  a  needle.  Useful  occu- 
pation will  be  their  salvation  and 
ours. 

No.  12.  A  Scheme  of  Improved 
JEducatioTi  for  the  Upper  Clauses. — 
There  are  many  points  in  which  the 
education  of  the  upper  classes  in 
this  country  seems  to  me  to  be  either 
very  faulty  or  very  defective.  It  is 
faulty  in  the  things  taught,  and  in 
the  manner  of  teaching ;  defective  in 
the  utter  neglect  of  the  training  of 
the  body.  As  to  the  manner  of 
teaching,  I  would  merely  remark 
that  there  is  too  little  colloquial 
instruction,  and  too  much  of  parrot- 
like  repetition  of  lessons.  To  in- 
terest youn^  people,  and  to  arouse 
their  attention,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  compared  to  familiar  lectures.  It 
is  the  natural  mode  of  teaching  for 
that  age.  I  would,  therefore,  ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  this  colloquial 
method  should  be  largely  and  libe- 
rally introduced  for  the  younger 
boys  of  a  school.  Next  as  to  the 
things  taught.  I  know  that  I  shall 
shock  some  strong  prejudices  when  I 
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express  an  opinion  that  it  is  im- 
possible to   select  any  thing  more 
unfitted  for  the  mind  of  a  boy  than 
Latin   and    Greek.    I  believe  that 
early  youth  is  not  the  right  time  to 
learn  languages,  because  tne  mind  is 
not  then  sufficiently  developed  to 
understand  any  thing  so  abstract  as 
Grammar.    I  would,  therefore,  post- 
pone the  study  either  of  the  dead  or 
the  living  languages  till  a  boy  had 
attained  at  least  the  age  of  twelve 
years.     Supposing  a  boy's  school- 
education  to  begin  at  eight  years  of 
age,  we  should  have  at  least  four 
years  to  devote  to  the  education  of 
the  mind  and  the  training  of  the 
body.   Dancing,  gymnastics,  fencing, 
and  singing,  should  be  insisted  on 
for  the  body's  sake,  and  not  be  left 
as  now  to  the  option  of  the  boy  or 
the    parent.      During    this    early 
period,  too,  the  greatest  pains  ought 
to  be  taken  to  cure  any  defects  of 
utterance,  or  correct  any  offensive 
peculiarities,  by  engaging  the  ser- 
vices of  a  master  of  elocution.    The 
first  studies  of  the  boy  should  be 
those  of  which  he  himself  could  see 
the  obvious  utility — reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic;  selections  from  the 
best  English  authors,  in  prose  and 
verse,  committed  to  memory;  lessons 
and  exercises  in  English  grammar, 
geography,  and  the  use  of  the  globes ; 
the  first  elements  of  some  of  the 
leading  sciences  of  observation  and 
experiment;  and  scripture  history. 
Four  years  might  be  well  spent  in 
these    studies,    which  would  differ 
little  from  those  fitted  to  persons  of 
a    humbler   class.    The  gentleman 
would    be    distinguished    from  the 
rest   of  his  fellow-citizens  by  the 
extra    teaching    after    the    age    of 
twelve.    This  extra  teaching  might 
comprise    Latin    and    Greek,    and 
perhaps  Hebrew,  the  modem  lan- 
guages, the   mathematics,  and    the 
sciences  of  chemistry,  geology,  and 
astronomy.     The  university  would 
complete  what  the  school  had  left 
unfinished.     After    the   period    of 
twelve    years,    increased    attention 
should  be  given  to  the  training  of 
the  body  in  wholesome  exercises  and 
elocution,  these  bein^  regarded  as' 
requisites  of  a  good  education,  while 
Latin  and  Greek  should  take  their 
place  among  the  luxuries  of  wealth 
and  rank,  excepting  only  in  the  case 
of  the  clergy,  with  whom  they  are 


necessary  instrumaits  of  scriptnral 
interpretation.  The  leading  ideas 
which  I  am  anxious  to  put  forward  in 
this  place  are  the  inexpediency  of  at* 
tempting  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek 
to  the  mere  child ;  the  importance  of 
postponing  the  acquirement  of  clas- 
sical knowledge  till,  at  the  earliest, 
twelve  years  of  age;  and  the  impe- 
rative necessity  of  bodily  training. 

No.  13.  A  Plan  for  Reclatming 
Waste  Lands. — ^If  the  waste  lands  of 
England  are  ever  to  be  reclaimed,  it 
will  be  by  what  may  be  termed  the 
natural  method.  By  the  natural 
method  I  mean  the  pastoral  method 
— the  method  which  requires  the 
minimum  of  labour,  the  minimum  of 
hands,  the  minimum  of  time,  the 
minimum  of  capital.  With  all  our 
appliances  of  machinery  and  che- 
mistry, I  doubt  whether  arable  cul- 
ture would  pay  in  the  case  of  very 
inferior  lands,  unless  as  increments 
of  existing  farms.  It  certainly  would 
not  yield  a  quick  return.  I  think 
that  the  keeping  of  cattle  might  be 
made  to  do  so.  As  I  was  travelling 
lately  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  one  of  our  provincial  towns, 
I  was  struck  with  the  great  facilities 
afforded,  for  the  plan  which  I  am 
about  to  propose,  by  two  lines  of 
hills,  four  or  five  miles  in  length, 
sloping  gradually  towards  the  road, 
covered  with  a  slender  and  scanty 
herbage,  thinly  sprinkled  with  sheep, 
with  a  narrow  strip  of  barren  arable 
land  at  their  base.  Thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  such 
land  are  to  be  found  in  every  part 
of  England.  It  is  with  barren,  or 
miserably  cultivated  land,  so  disposed 
and  so  situate — sloping  towards  a 
road,  and  near  a  town — that  I  pro- 
pose to  deal.  My  reason  is  obvious. 
I  want  a  market  for  produce,  and  I 
want  the  means  of  applying  manure 
with  a  minimum  of  labour.  A  slope, 
which  would  be  unfavourable  to  tne 
plough  and  the  manure  cart,  is  the 
condition  of  all  others  for  the  appli- 
cation of  liquid  manure  to  grass 
l^ds.  I  will  suppose  that  a  society, 
established  with  a  view  of  reclaiming 
waste  or  unproductive  land,  has 
purchased  a  few  hundred  acres 
of  such  land  in  such  a  situation. 
It  proceeds  to  lay  it  out  as  a  dairy- 
farm  by  building  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill  or  slope  cottages  for  labourers, 
cow-sheds,  piggeries,  and  stabling  for 
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one  or  two  horses.  No  farm-yard 
woald  be  required,  for  no  solid  manure 
would  be  used  upon  the  farm.  The 
buildings  should  be  arranged  in  a  long 
line,  roofed  with  slate,  and  floored 
with  wood  or  India-rubber  pave- 
ment. All  the  rain-water  from  the 
roof  would  have  to  be  collected  in 
one  or  more  covered  tanks,  and  the 
internal  drainage  of  all  the  buildings 
to  be  conducted  through  covered 
channels  into  manure  tanks.  A  well 
would  have  to  be  sunk  to  supply 
the  farm  with  water,  and  to  make 
up  for  any  deficiency  in  the  fall  of 
rain.  The  brow  of  the  hill  or  slope 
would  then  have  to  be  accurately 
levelled  immediately  beneath  the 
line  of  buildings,  and  furnished  with 
a  gutter  of  glazed  tiles  closed  at 
either  end.  The  tanks  would  be 
most  conveniently  placed  at  one  end, 
or  at  both  ends,  of  this  open  reser- 
voir. Inequalities  of  the  ground 
having  been  levelled  or  filled  up, 
the  farm  is  ready  to  be  stocked.  A 
few  score  of  cows  and  pigs  would 
have  to  be  purchased,  a  liberal  sup- 
ply of  turnips  and  oilcake,  a  few  tons 
of  guano,  and  a  few  tools,  among 
which  currycombs  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, for,  of  course,  the  cows  and 
pigs  must  be  thoroughl}'^  groomed. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  roads  and 
horses  might  be  dispensed  with ;  for 
a  movable  tramroad,  consisting  of 
rails  mounted  on  planks  which  fit 
into  each  other,  vnth  carts  like  those 
used  by  the  colliers  and  navvies, 
would  serve  to  transfer  the  grass  or 
hay  from  the  land  to  the  farm-build- 
ings, and  would  do  it  cheaper  than 
horses  and  carts.  A  light  cart  or 
two,  with  one  or  two  horses  to  carry 
the  milk  and  butter  to  market,  would 
be  required;  but  for  the  operations 
of  the  farm,  horses  would  be  un- 
necessary. The  operations  of  the 
farm  would  commence  with  the 
application  of  three  hundred  weight, 
or  thereabouts,  of  guano  dissolved 
in  water,  to  each  acre  of  land. 
The  guano  would  be  dissolved  in 
the  manure  tank,  and  the  solution, 
pumped  into  the  gutter  aforesaid, 
would  flow  as  a  sheet  of  fertilising 
liquid  over  the  sloping  soil.  Until 
the  grass  was  fit  to  be  cut,  the  cattle 
must  be  fed  on  purchased  food— hay, 
turnips,  or  oil-cake.  The  cutting  of 
the  grass  should  be  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  application  of  the  con- 


tents of  the  manure  tank,  diluted 
with  twice  its  bulk  of  water;  and 
this  operation  would  have  to  be  re- 
peated after  each  subsequent  cutting. 
In  this  manner  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  six  cuttings  of  grass 
might  be  got  every  year.  In  the 
Harleian  dairy-farm  this  result  was 
obtained ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  most  barren  land  treated  in  this 
way  will  respond  kindly.  The  sole 
produce  of  the  farm  would  be  milk, 
butter,  and  flesh,  in  which  no  foreign 
competition  is  to  be  feared,  and  for 
which  there  will  always  be  an  ample 
demand.  All  the  purchased  food 
would  go  to  reinforce  the  quantity 
of  liquid  manure,  and  the  consequent 
produce  of  the  land.  I  cannot  doubt 
that,  under  good  management,  there 
is  no  case  in  which  this  plan  would 
fail  of  success.  But  I  have  yet  to 
give  one  or  two  details.  I  have  said 
that  no  solid  manure  is  to  be  used. 
It  is  clear,  indeed,  that  no  solid  ma- 
nure of  any  value  would  be  formed. 
Such  straw  as  it  was  necessary  to 
use  would  have  to  be  bought ;  and 
I  should  recommend  that,  when  re- 
moved from  the  stable  and  sheds,  it 
should  be  thrown  into  the  manure 
tank,  be  well  washed,  be  put  out  to 
dry,  and  then  be  burned.  The  ashes, 
of  course,  to  be  restored  to  the  tank. 
I  should  suggest,  that  bej'ond  a 
small  garden  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses, the  houses  of  the  labourers 
should  not  have  any  land  attached. 
It  is  better  that  they  should  pur- 
chase such  vegetables  as  they  re- 
quire than  have  two  occupations. 
With  regard  to  the  financial  conduct 
of  the  undertaking,  the  manager 
on  the  spot  should  be  able  to  keep 
accurate  accounts  of  all  the  produce, 
receipts,  and  expenditure  of  the  farm. 
All  work  done  should  be  by  task- 
work ;  in  which  way,  it  is  believed, 
that  a  labourer  ma}'  earn  one  pound 
a- week :  and  I  would  allow  the  hands 
to  participate,  in  proportion  to  their 
wages,  in  all  profit  a^ove  a  fixed 
percentage.  Every  labourer  should 
be  able  to  read  and  write,  and  be  of 
good  character  and  fair  intelligence ; 
and  each  should  be  instructed  in 
turn,  by  the  manager,  in  the  entire 
system  of  the  farm,  so  as  to  be  pre- 
pared to  superintend  in  due  time 
other  similar  establishments.  This 
would  be  his  stimulus  to  good  con- 
duct.     The    superintendent  of  the 
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farm  should  have  the  option  of  pur- 
chasing it  at  any  time,  by  paying  the 
amount  of  capital  expended,  with 
interest  at  five  per  cent.  A  still 
better  plan  might  be,  jto  allow  him 
or  his  men  to  purchase  an  interest 
in  the  undertaKing  in  the  form  of 
shares,  not  transferable  to  strangers. 
This  would  be  the  best  way  in  which 
they  could  invest  their  savings. 
Might  not  some  such  scheme  as  this 
be  tried  hv  the  Society  over  which 
Lord  Ashley  so  worthily  presides? 
A  model  farm  would  follow  pro- 
perly enough  on  model  allotments, 
and  model  lodging-houses.  When 
the  barren  hills  and  slopes  of  Eng- 
land have  been  converted  into  rich 
pasture  land,  it  will  be  time  to  think  of 
the  best  way  of  dealing  with  the  low 
lands.  By  the  time  that  such  a 
scheme  is  wanted  the  liquid  guano 
of  our  towns  will  be  pumped  out  by 
machinery,  and  will  give  the  facility 
now  so  much  needed,  of  cheaply  re- 
claiming barren  lands  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  towns.  !No  amount  of 
barrenness,  as  is  well  known,  can  re- 
sist this  wonderful  fertiliser. 

No.  14.  Another  Scheme  for  jRe^ 
claiming  Waste  Lands, — The  plan  I 
have  just  sketched  assumes  a  favour- 
able slope,  and  the  farm  buildings 
erected  on  the  brow  of  the  hill.  I 
must  now  lay  down  a  plan  for  the 
reclamation  of  low  lands.  I  will 
suppose  a  tract  of  a  thousand  acres 
or  so,  of  low  marsh  land,  with  no 
convenient  outfall.  In  this  case  the 
lowest  point  must  be  chosen,  in  lieu 
of  the  highest,  and  a  steam-engine 
would  be  rendered  absolutely  neces- 
sary. The  first  step  would  be  to  drain 
the  land  to  this  lowest  point,  provid- 
ing a  large  excavation  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  the  waters,  which  exca- 
vation should  be  laid  out  as  an  orna- 
mental pond  or  lake ;  the  earth  re- 
moved, if  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
being  used  to  fill  up  inequalities 
elsewhere,  or  to  raise  the  foundations 
of  the  buildings.  The  farm  build- 
ings, with  the  same  arrangements 
for  water  and  manure  tanks  as  in 
the  foregoing  plan,  would  then  be 
erected  on  the  bank  of  this  pond  or 
lake.  The  steam-engine,  of  at  least 
10-horse  power,  should  be  the  uni- 
versal drudge  of  the  system,  pump-* 
ing  water  and  liquid  manure,  cut- 
ting chaff,  threshing,  grinding  corn, 
churning  butter,  steaming  the  food 


for  the  cattle,  &c.  The  greater  part 
of  the  groi!ind  should  be,  as  in  the 
former  scheme,  laid  down  in  grass, 
which  should  be  irri^ted  at  short 
intervals  of  time  by  liquid  manure 
pumped  out  by  the  steam-engine, 
and  distributed  on  to  th,e  land  by  a 
hose  screwed  on  to  a  stand-pipe  in 
the  centre  of  each  acre  of  ground. 
The  first  liquid  manure  would,  as  in 
the  former  scheme,  be  a  solution  of 
the  cheapest  artificial  manure  which 
could  be  obtained  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. If  the  land  were  close  to  a 
town  of  which  the  liquid  refuse  was 
pumped  out  by  machinery,  that  re- 
fuse would  be  the  cheapest  manure. 
In  the  absence  of  sewage,  gas  water 
(if  the  land  were  close  to  gas-works), 
or  ii'  at  some  distance,  Johnson's 
solid  manure,  obtained  from  the  gas 
itself  by  the  use  of  superphosphate 
of  lime,  would  prove  the  most  eco- 
nomical. If  guano  could  be  had  on 
reasonable  terms  it  might  be  used. 
Oil-cake  allowed  to  putrify  in  water 
is  used  in  Switzerland  when  animal 
liquid  manure  runs  short ;  but  it  is, 
probably,  much  more  expensive  than 
the  manures  just  named.  Ther<e 
"works  of  drainage,  with  the  steam- 
engine  and  pipes,  presuppose  a  con- 
siderable outlay  of  capital ;  but  that 
it  w^ould  be  amply  repaid  in  a  short 
space  of  time,  there  is  no  room  to 
doubt.  Common  works  of  drainage 
are  said  to  repay  themselves  in  two 
or  three  years  \  and  the  return  from 
liquid  manure  judiciously  employed 
would  seem  to  be  still  more  rapid. 
In  this  plan,  it  is  assumed  that  a 
small  portion  of  the  ground  would 
be  cultivated  as  arable  land,  but 
the  greater  part  is  still  supposed  to 
be  laid  down  in  pasture. 

Such  a  plan  as  that  here  briefly 
indicated  would  appear  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  the  enrichment  of 
marsh  lands  near  the  sea.  If  a  steam- 
engine  were  erected  at  the  confluence 
of  the  fresh -water  drains  and  the 
sea,  so  as  to  be  able  to  pump  out  a 
mixture  of  fresh  and  salt  water  in 
any  proportions  that  might  be  deemed 
desirable,  mixed  with  guano,  or  John- 
son's manure,  cr  any  other  cheap 
and  portable  fertiliser,  we  should 
have  the  most  profitable  of  all  liquid - 
manure  companies.  No  one  who 
knows  how  grateful  salt-water  is  to 
cattle,  can  doubt  of  the  advantage  of 
thus  distributing  a  diluted  sea- water. 
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holding  manure  in  solation,  over  the 
meadows  ^rithin  a  circuit  of  a  few 
miles  of  the  sea.  The  position  pointed 
out  furnishes  water,  fresh  and  salt ; 
the  outlay  for  manure  would  not 
cost  more  than  three  or  four  pence 
per  ton,  and  the  interest,  at  five 

Ejr  cent  on  the  capital  required  to 
y  down  pipes  to  every  acre  of 
land,  would  not  exceed  t^n  shillings 
per  acre  per  annum.  The  cost  of 
pumping  would  not  exceed  a  farth- 
ing a  ton,  or  a  halfpenny  ut  the  out- 
side. An  annual  charge  of  two 
pounds  an  acre  would  supply  the 
larmer  with  produce  worth  double 
or  treble  the  manure- rental,  over  and 
above  the  profit  to  be  derived  from 
any  mode  of  top-dressing. 

No.  15.  What  to  do  with  the  2?e- 
fme  of  London, — Why  should  not  a 
jKirt  of  the  refuse  of  London  be  dis- 
tributed over  the  Parks  ?  AVhat 
better  and  more  profitable  outlay 
could  the  Woods  and  Forests  possi- 
"bly  make?  At  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  the  Serpentine,  not  far 
from  the  Albert  Gate,  there  is  a 
spot  admirably  adapted  for  an  orna- 
mental pumping  station,  from  which 
to  supply  all  the  Parks  of  London. 
It  is  the  lowest  spot  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, receives  the  overflowing 
of  the  Serpentine  river,  and  might 
be  made  to  collect  in  a  covered  re- 
servoir, connected  with  a  close  sys- 
tem of  sewers,  the  drainage  of  at 
least  a  thousand  houses  situate  in  the 
district  immediately  bordering  upon 
it.  By  pipes  radiatmg  from  this  spot 
to  all  the  royal  parks  at  the  west 
end  of  London,  and  having  a  flange 
for  the  reception  of  a  movable  stand- 
pipe  in  the  centre  of  every  acre  of 
ground,  the  sewage  might  be  applied 
Dy  hose  every  morning  to  successive 
acres  of  ground,  so  as  not  to  occasion 
the  slightest  inconvenience  to  the 
public.  If  every  tenth  acre  of  ground 
'were  irrigated  every  day  with  sewer- 
water  as  it  runs  fresh,  and  free  from 
offensive  gases,  we  should  have  the 
whole  of  the  Parks  covered  with  the 
richest  verdure,  and  yielding  the 
most  nutritious  grass  for  cattle.  Un- 
der such  a  system,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  Parks  of  London  from 
rivalling  the  meadows  of  Edinburgh ; 
at  the  same  time,  that  they  would 
be  free  from  the  nuisance  of  which 
the  inhabitants  of  a  part  of  Edin- 
burgh   so   justly    complain.      The 


works  of  the  station  near  Albert 
Gate  might  be  placed  with  advan- 
tage under  the  management  of  a 
company,  who  should  be  permitted 
to  dispose  of  an  additional  quantity 
of  sewage  to  the  proprietors  of  grass- 
lands bordering  upon  the  Parks. 
With  the  steady  demand  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  fall  back  upon,  the  ope- 
rations of  such  a  company  would 
offer  a  perfectly  safe  investment ; 
while  the  application  of  the  sewage  it- 
self would  give  profitable  employment 
for  at  least  fifty  labourers.  It  would 
be  very  refreshing  to  see  the  Go- 
vernment coming  forward  to  pro- 
mote so  good  a  work. 

No.  16.  Escheat  as  a  Source  of 
Revenue. — How  passing  strange  it 
seems  that  our  chancellors  of  ex- 
chequer, hard  pressed  for  money, 
and  taxed  as  their  ingenuity  must 
have  been  to  invent  a  new  impost, 
should  never  have  thought  of 
Jeremy  Bentham's  unexceptionable 
suggestion  of  escheating  to  the  na- 
tion the  fortunes  of  intestates  leav- 
ing no  relatives  within  certain  de- 
fined degrees  of  relationship !  Under 
the  present  system,  an  heir-at-law 
to  an  unexpected  fortune  is  of  all 
men  living  the  most  to  be  pitied. 
Ten  to  one  but  the  unlooked-for 
windfall  turns  his  head  and  ruins 
him.  How  much  better  that  the 
money  should  fall  to  the  nation, 
which  has  quite  as  near  a  relation- 
ship as  a  third  cousin,  and  nmch  bet- 
ter claims !  Now  that  I  am  upon  this 
subject,  I  would  take  leave  to  sug- 
gest an  alteration  in  the  legacy 
duties,  which  at  present  are  sadly 
wanting  in  discrimination.  The  fol- 
lowing table  M'ill  explain  my  mean- 
ing :— 

Degree  of  Relationship.         Legacy  Duty. 

Child   1  per  cent. 

Grandchild,     brother     or\   » 


sister 


»» 


tt 


»» 


Great-grandchild,  nephew  1     ^ 

or  niece,  first  cousin   . .  J 
Great  -  great  -  grandchild,   I  |q 

great  nephew  or  niece . .    j 
More  remote  relationship     15      ,, 
Strangers 20      ,, 

In  case  of  persons  dying  intestate, 
escheat  to  take  eflTect  upon  degrees 
of  relationship  more  remote  than 
those  specified  in  the  second  line. 

This  scheme  would  be  on  the 
whole  favourable  to  the  revenue. 

No.  17.  A  few  Legal  Reforms. — 
There  are  two  or  three  law  reforms 
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ivbich  are  so  obvious,  and  so  ursent, 
tbat  they  ought  to  be  made  without 
delay.  First  and  foremost  stands 
that  rotten  remnant  of  ancestral  folly 
— the  Palace  Court.  That  must  be 
abolished.  Next  in  order  is  the  trial 
by  jury.  There  is  no  sufficient  rea- 
son wny  the  judges  should  not  be 
judges  of  fact  as  well  as  of  law;  no 
real  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  abo- 
lition of  trial  by  jury,  but  idleness 
and  indifference  to  the  frightful 
waste  of  time,  money,  and  temper, 
now  going  on.  At  any  rate,  if  the 
institution  must  be  kept  up  because 
our  ancestors  invented  it,  let  the 
plaintiff  or  defendant  have  an  option 
of  heing  tried  by  judge  or  by  jury. 
An  honest  man  will  put  his  case  into 
the  hands  of  the  judge  without  fear ; 
a  dishonest  one  will  take  his  chance 
of  the  stupidity  or  class-sympathy  of 
a  jury.  If  the  matter  were  made 
optional,  this  Palladium  of  British 
liberty  would  soon  sink  into  the  con- 
tempt which  in  these  days  it  deserves. 
Another  legal  abuse,  crying  for  re- 
medy, is  the  power  which  a  plaintiff 
has  of  forcing  a  trial  at  law  on  a  de- 
fendant expressing  his  willingness  to 
refer  all  matters  in  dispute  fairly 
and  unreservedly  to  arbitration. 
No  man,  under  tnese  circumstances, 
ought  to  have  the  power  of  forcing 
his  neighbour  into  that  abomination 
of  abominations — an  action  at  law. 
Here,  again,  if  we  must  stand  upon  the 
old  ways,  we  might,  at  least,  go  the 
length  of  saddling  the  costs  on  the 
man  who  commits  the  crime  of  liti- 
gation. He  ought  to  be  fined  for 
his  wickedness. 

Another  reform,  which  is  urgently 
needed,  consists  in  bringing  plaintiff 
and  defendant  in  all  cases  face  to 
face.  As  things  now  are,  you  keep 
out  of  court  the  very  persons  whose 
evidence  would  be  most  important. 
Let  us  take  a  case.  A  litigious  fel- 
low manages  to  get  himself  elected 
secretary  to  a  company.  lie  is  dis- 
missed for  incompetency,  and  brings 
an  action  for  damages,  alleging  ser- 
vices for  which  he  has  not  been  re- 
munerated. The  case  turns  entirely 
upon  the  quantum  meruit.  Put  the 
man  into  the  witness-box,  and  every 
juryman  sees  at  once  what  he  is 
worth.  But  you  keep  this  man  in 
the  background,  and  decide  the  case 
by  minutes  and  witnesses.  The  man 
must  be  an  imbecile,  indeed,  if  a 


shrewd  and  unscrupulous  counsel 
cannot  make  out  a  case  of  ill-usage ; 
and  the  jury  must  be  a  very  uncom* 
mon  one  which  has  not  a  very  de- 
cided leaning  towards  an  individual 
and  against  a  body  of  men. 

As  to  the  abuses  of  the  law,  its 
delays,  fictions,  and  costliness,  this  is 
too  large  and  too  intricate  a  subject 
to  be  entered  upon  by  a  civilian.  If 
any  man  would  know  how  unneces* 
sary  the  greater  part  of  our  litigation 
is,  let  him  go  to  the  County  Courts, 
and  see  how  far  a  little  common- 
sense  will  go  to  supersede  the  cum- 
brous technicalities  of  law,  and  at 
what  small  cost  substantial  justice 
may  be  done.  The  system  works 
too  well  to  be  limited  to  sums  in 
dispute  not  exceeding  20Z. 

No.  18.  il  Idodel  Bakehouse.  —  I 
pity  the  poor  bakers  of  London^  who 
are  obliged  to  work  in  hot,  dark, 
foul,  cellars;  and  I  long  to  see  an 
attempt  made  to  erect  a  model  bake- 
house. Why  should  not  the  master 
bakers  of  a  small  district  combine  to 
build  a  common  oven,  with  bake- 
houses radiating  from  it  as  a  centre, 
large,  light,  and  airy?  It  would 
surely  pay  them.  The  present  sys- 
tem is  in  every  respect  most  objec- 
tionable. 

No.  19.-4  proposed  Extension  of 
tke  System  of  County  Courts, — I  can- 
not understand  why  a  system  which 
answers  so  well  for  sums  under  20Z. 
should  not  equally  succeed  for  larger 
amounts.  The  true  common-sense 
principle  in  every  action  for  debt  is 
to  bring  the  plaintiff  and  the  de- 
fendant face  to  face,  to  let  each  state 
his  own  case  in  his  own  way,  to  put 
them  upon  their  oaths  if  they  mate- 
rially differ,  and  to  examine  such 
witnesses  as  the  parties  in  their  sim- 
plicity may  have  deemed  it  necessary 
to  bring  forward.  The  amount  in 
question  can  have  nothins  to  do  with 
the  mode  of  procedure.  What  is  good 
for  201.  is  good  for  lOOOZ.  Most  dis- 
putes about  money  are  very  simple  till 
they  are  complicated  by  legal  techni- 
calities ;  and  there  are  very  few  cases 
in  which  the  judge  and  clerk  of  the 
County  Court  between  them  would 
find  any  difficulty  in  coming  to  a 
decision.  The  right  of  appeal  to  a 
higher  court,  guarded  by  the  proviso 
that  the  appellant  pay  all  costs, 
would  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
A  jury  might  be  optional,  as  it  now  is 
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for  the  larger  sains  in  dispute  in  the 
County  Courts.  But  I  can  see  no 
reason  for  restricting  this  simple  sys- 
tem of  procedure  to  actions  for  debt. 
It  is  equally  applicable  to  many  other 
disputes  between  man  and  man ;  and 
I  can  conceive  a  system  of  County 
Courts  which  should  have  as  many 
branches  as  the  law  courts  at  West- 
minster. I  would  have  all  these 
branches  collected  under  the  same 
loof,  the  existing  police  offices  form- 
ing constituent  parts  of  the  whole. 
I  can  imagine  the  following  distinct 
courts  of  adjudication : — 

1.  Police  Court,  for  the  class  of 
cases  now  tried  therein. 

2.  Debtor^s  Court  (answering  to 
the  present  County  Courts,  but  with 
no  limit  as  to  amount  in  dispute). 

3.  Court  of  Compensation  (for  the 
summary  disposal  of  cases  in  which 
compensation  is  claimed  for  services 
performed  or  injuries  received). 

4.  Court  of  Nuisances  (for  the 
summary  decision  of  cases  of  alleged 
nuisance,  their  abatement  or  sup- 
pression). 

5.  Court  of  Arbitration  (for  the 
summary  settlement  of  disputes  not 
coming  within  any  of  the  above  cate- 
gories). 

All  these  courts  might  be  held  in 
the  same  building  on  different  days, 
or,  in  crowded  districts,  in  separate 
rooms  daily,  or  at  short  intervals. 
Cases  of  unusual  complexity  misht 
be  referred,  as  now,  to  the  higher 
courts ;  and  parties  aggrieved  by  the 
decision  of  these  loc^  courts  might 
appeal  to  the  higher  tribunals  on 
paying  the  costs. 

No.  20.  Model  Lodgivg-haiises, — 
Depend  upon  it  the  model  lodging- 
house  will  yet  be  the  salvation  of 
England.  It  has  in  it  the  germ  of 
all  that  is  good  in  the  theoretical 
systems  of  Owen,  Fourrier,  and  Louis 
Blanc ;  and  it  is  coming  upon  us,  as 
all  good  things  will  ever  do,  without 
observation,  or,  at  least,  without  too 
loud  a  flourish  of  trumpets.  The 
first  model  lodging-houses  for  single 
men  or  women  have  combined  a  se- 
jiarate  sleeping-room,  a  coffee-room, 
the  use  of  a  kitchen,  a  washhouse,  a 
bath,  and  a  provision-safe,  with  other 
means  of  comfort  and  decencv.  The 
first  model  lodging-houses  for  fami- 
lies have  provi&d  two,  three,  or  four 
rooms,  a  kitchen  range,  an  ample 
supply  of  water  on  the  spot,  a  dust- 


shaft,  and  other  conveniences,  Li 
the  first  undertakings  of  the  kind 
the  body  has  been  well  cared  for, 
but  the  mind  has  been  neglected, 
except  that  a  few  friends  have  made 
presents  of  books.     The  first  im- 

Erovement  which  has  taken  place 
as  consisted  in  the  provision  of  a 
library  and  the  daily  papers.  So  far 
so  good.  But  we  must  not  stop  here. 
The  system  ought  to  be  earned  out 
on  such  a  scale  as  to  admit  of  the 
following  additions : — 

1.  A  dead-house,  with  accommo- 
dations  for  one,  two,  or  three  coffins, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  in- 
mates. 

2.  A  washhouse,  where  the  larger 
articles  of  furniture,  bedding,  and 
wearing  apparel,  might  be  washed  at 
a  moderate  expense. 

3.  A  coal  and  wood  store,  where 
those  necessary  articles  might  be  had 
at  the  smallest  practicable  increase  of 
cost  upon  the  wholesale  price. 

4.  A  register  of  trades  for  men 
out  of  work  and  masters  in  search  of 
workmen. 

5.  A  self-supporting  hospital  and 
dispensary. 

6.  One  or  more  school-rooms,  with 
morning  and  evening  classes  for  in- 
fiints,  children,  and  adults. 

The  system  of  combination  for 
cheap  and  wholesome  shelter  evi- 
dently admits  of  large  extension  in 
many  directions.  The  store,  for  in- 
stance, might  be  made  to  embrace 
other  things  besides  wood  and  coal, — 
indeed,  all  provisions  of  a  less  perish- 
able nature,  and  several  articles  of 
bedding  and  clothing.  The  same 
system  is  evidently  applicable,  with 
certain  obvious  modifications,  to  the 
cheap  and  comfortable  accommo- 
dation of  the  middle  classes.  It  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  us  that  the 
system  of  flats^  so  prevalent  at  Paris 
and  Edinburgh,  should  not  yet  have 
found  a  footmg  in  London  and  the 
large  towns  of  England.  Why  should 
we  not  combine  the  economy  of 
chambers  with  the  excellent  manage- 
ment and  superintendence  of  a  club  ? 
To  bachelors  and  married  couples 
without  families,  who  do  not  require 
a  large  house,  but  yet  are  averse  to 
lodgings,  such  a  plan  would  offer 
very  great  advantages. 

No.  21.  .  ClassificaHon  and  Corf 
soUdaUon  of  OovemmerU  Offices,  Sfc. — 
When  the  Government  shall  become 
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fully  alive  to  the  value  of  time,  it 
will  not  tolerate  the  separation  of 
the  Goyernment  offices,  part  at  West- 
minster, part  in  the  Strand,  and  part 
elsewhere.  But  independent  of  this 
first  consideration,  the  loss  of  time, 
the  idea  of  fitness  is  shocked  by  our 
present  loose  system,  or  utter  want 
of  system,  in  these  things.  A  reform 
in  this  matter  can  only  be  brought 
about  by  degrees.  A  gradual  con- 
centration or  the  Government  offices 
at  Westminster  would  not  be  very 
difficult  to  accomplish.  King*s  Col- 
lege, which  is  hemmed  in  on  all  sides, 
but  striving  to  gain  space,  would  be- 
come wilUng  tenants  of  at  least  one 
wing  of  Somerset  House,  and  ulti- 
mately of  the  greater  part  of  it.  The 
University  of  London,  the  Royal 
Society,  and  the  Geological  Society, 
might  continue  as  at  present;  and 
apartments  might  possibly  be  found 
for  the  Statistical  Society,  which  is 
peculiarly  deserving  of  the  assistance 
of  Government.  The  displaced  School 
of  Design  might  very  appropriately 
occupy  the  western  wing  of  the  pre- 
sent JVi  ational  Gallery,  when  the  na- 
tional collection  of  pictures  is  re- 
moved to  a  more  fitting  building. 
Such  a  building  ought  to  be  placed 
in  the  rear  of  the  existing  Grallery, 
the  principal  room  rising  high  above 
it,  so  as  to  be  visible  from  Trafalgar 
Square.  The  present  National  Gal- 
lery would  in  that  case  have  to  be 
shorn  of  its  excrescences,  some  addi- 
tional importance  being  at  the  same 
time   given   to   the  two  archways 


which  lead  to  the  narrow  passage 
behind  it.  The  new  Museum  of 
Economic  Geology  must  be  made  the 
nucleus  of  a  great  gallery  of  practical 
science,  this  object  being  kept  steadily 
in  view.  Of  the  British  Musenm 
there  is  no  hope.  It  is  already  a 
library,  a  museum  of  natural  his- 
tory and  of  national  costumes,  and  a 
gallery  of  ancient  art.  Such  it  must 
remain.  There  is  no  help  for  it. 
The  proposed  Ilecord  Office  must  be 
treated  as  a  building  by  itself.  So- 
merset House  devoted  to  educational 
and  scientific  establishments,  White- 
hall and  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  to 
Government  offices,  the  site  of  the 
National  Grallery  to  the  fine  arts,  the 
south  side  of  Piccadilly  to  practical 
science,  and  a  distinct  building  for 
the  records,  would  reiJise  some  of 
my  aspirations  after  consolidation  and 
classitication.  The  removal  of  the 
law  courts  to  the  proposed  site  near 
Lincoln's  Inn  will  be  another  step  ia 
the  right  direction.  But  before  that^ 
removal  takes  place  it  might  be  well  to 
consider  whether  we  have  not  more 
law  courts  than  we  want,  as  we  most 
assuredly  have  ten  times  as  much, 
law  as  we  require. 

I  propose  to  bring  these  papers 
to  a  close  b^  one  or  two  schemes  on 
a  more  ambitious  scale ;  among  which 
I  may  specify  a  scheme  of  road 
reform,  and  a  plan  fot  the  gradual 
abolition  of  the  Poof^-laws. 


A  MODERN  REPUBLICAN  TRAGEDY. 


AMOKG  the  chan^  brought  about 
by  great  political  revolutions, 
none  are  more  striking,  however 
petty  their  individual  effects,  than 
those  produced  in  the  opinions  of 
men.  They  are  sometimes  of  such  an 
extraordinarily  sudden  and  seemingly 
inspired  nature,  that  they  may  be 
said  to  belong  almost  to  the  mira- 
culous. Some  tinge  of  this  sort  of 
inspiration  appears  to  have  fallen 
upon  the  great  modem  novelist, 
dramatist,  and  soi'disant  historian  of 
France,  Monsieur  Alexandre  Dumas, 
ia  consenucnce  of  the  hreakinn^  out 


of  the  French  Revolution  of  1848, 
and  the  unexpected  establishment  of 
a  Bepublican  form  of  government. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  even  upon 
the  hardest  and  most  obstinate  soils, 
the  seeds  of  new  ideas  sown,  or 
scattered  on  the  surface,  by  the  pro- 
mulgation of  powerful  political  opi- 
nions, spring  up  niiore  or  less,  luid 
bear  some  crop  or  other,  more  or 
less  adapted  to  the  political  season. 
But  the  seeds  do  not  sprint  up  nor 
the  fruits  ripen  in  a  single  night; 
or,  if  they  do,  they  must  be  of  an 
essentially    mushroom-like    nature. 
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and  very  probably  of  tLe  poisoDOUs 
toadstool  genus.  Now  it  might  be 
deemed  somewhat  harsh  to  condemn 
the  new  opinions  which  have  sprung 
up  in  Monsieur  Alexandre  Dumas' 
great  literary  garden  as  of  a  toadstool 
nature,  or  even  of  coarse  mushroom 
quality ;  because  the  illustrious  his- 
torian, dramatist,  and  novelist,  has 
always  declared  himself  to  be  greatly 
in  advance  of  the  age,  the  dominating 
master-spirit  of  the  feeling  of  his 
country.  His  garden,  therefore,  it 
is  but  fair  to  assume,  must  have 
been  well  stocked  with  the  fruits  of 
true  social  ideas  long  ago,  and  it 
would  be  giving  him  the  lie  some- 
what rudely,  and  coarsely  wound- 
ing his  vanity,  to  suppose  that  any 
fresh  plants  could  spring  up  there 
hastily  and  unadvisedly.  But  unless 
we  adopt  this  view  of  the  case,  there 
is  nothing  for  it  but  to  fall  back 
upon  our  original  proposition,  and 
to  believe  that  the  breaking  out  of 
French  Revolution  has  operated 
upon  his  mind  with  the  power  of  a 
miracle.  In  the  general  transforma- 
tion which  was  effected,  in  men  as 
well  as  things,  after  the  days  of 
February,  —  when  generals,  place- 
men, authorities,  and  *  all  manner  of 
men,'  bowed  down  and  worshipped  be- 
fore the  tinsel-gilt  image  of  a  Kepub- 
lic  which  had  been  set  up,  and  even 
before  its  self-installed  high-priests, 
it  might  have  been  supposed  that 
Monsieur  Alexandre  Dumas  was  only 
an  unwilling  victim  of  the  same 
epidenuc  in  the  air,  when  he  sud- 
denly proclaimed  himself  so  ardent  a 
Republican ;  but  the  supposition  that 
he  could  be  swayed  by  any  such  in- 
fluences as  operated  on  the  common 
herd  of  men  was  a  detraction  from 
the  high  supremacy  of  intellect  in 
the  master-spirit.  Besides,  has  he 
not  himself  declared  that  there  has 
been  no  influence  exercised  upon 
him,  no  transformation  effected  in  his 
opinions  by  the  Revolution  ?  Does 
it  not  now  appear  that  he  was  always 
an  ardent  Republican  at  heart, 
and  has  in  all  his  writings  ad- 
vocated democratic  principles?  It  is 
this  latter  assertion  of  Monsieur 
Alexandre  Dumas  that  we  humbly 
beg  leave  to  question.  For  had  he 
been  always  a  Republican  at  heart, 
he  must  either  have  been  utterly 
unaware  of  his  own  state  of  mind, 
else  he  must  have  concealed  his  con- 


victions with  a  treacherous  falsity, 
which  we  should  be  loath  to  lay  to 
any  man's  charge ;  and  if  be  always 
advocated  democratic  principles,  be 
must  have  been  a  sad  bungler  in 
bis  literary  productions  to  have  given 
the  world  at  large  an  idea  precisely 
the  reverse.  We  totally  deny,  then, 
that  there  is  any  Riepublicanism 
de  la  veille  in  any  of  his  w/itings, 
in  any  of  his  opinions  publicly 
enounced,  or  in  any  part  of  his 
private  history  which  he  himself 
has  obtruded  upon  public  observa- 
tion. We  can  detect  no  such  trace 
of  these  things  as  may  bring  them 
under  the  censure  of  fair  criticism ; 
and,  being  unable  to  accept  the  ex- 
planation at  his  hands,  we  prefer  to 
ascribe  his  sudden  change  of  opinions 
to  the  powerful  effect  of  that  '  mar- 
vellous '  and  'supernatural'  of  which, 
in  more  ways  than  one,  he  has  latterly 
made  himself  so  great  an  advocate. 

If  it  were  possible  to  arrive  at  any 
other  conclusion,  one  of  the  first 
charges  we  should  have  to  bring 
against  him  would  be  that  of  a  bitter 
ingratitude.  Before  the  Revolution 
of  February  the  literary  reputation 
of  Monsieur  Alexandre  Dumas  had 
placed  him  upon  a  high  pinnacle  of 
distinction  in  France.  His  wonder- 
ful fertility  of  invention  and  com- 
bination in  works  of  fiction — a  qua- 
lity essentially  French,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  drama ;  his  ever-ready 
flow  of  light  and  pleasing  wit ;  his 
ease,  and  sometimes  even  vigour  and 
poetry  of  style ;  and  his  marvellous 
facility  in  adapting  himself  to  all 
kinds  of  light  literature,  were  quali- 
ties which  rendered  him  extremely 
popular,  especially  in  France.  This 
same  wit,  an  off-hand  manner — which 
has  'obtained'  greatly  of  latter  years 
in  France,  under  the  pretence  tnat  it 
was  English  (a  certain  Anglomania 
being  fashionable  among  men),  but 
whicn,  in  this  instance,  might  have 
been  stigmatised,  by  those  who  wished 
to  be  severe  and  censorious,  as  '  im- 
pudence'— a  fund  of  desultory  but 
amusing  information,  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  that  light,  glittering  em- 
broidery of  romance,  in  speaking  of 
self,  which  the  French  call  blague, — 
all  contributed  to  render  him  an  ex* 
cellent  boon  companion  and  a  bon 
camarade.  It  was  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  with  these  qualities, 
that  he  was  sought  out  by  the  young 
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French  princes  of  Louis  Philippe's 
spuriously  bourgeois  court,  and  ad- 
mitted to  a  certain  degree  of  inti- 
macy, and  even  friendship,  in  their 
privacy.    In  a  short  time  he  became 
their  frequent  associate,  the    com- 
panion 01  their  little  orgies,  faintly 
imitated  from  the  rou6s  of  a  time 
which  Monsieur  Alexandre  Dumas 
himself  delighted  in  depicting, — even 
their  confidential  friend.    ^  Aumale  * 
and    ^  Montpensier  *   were    familiar 
words  in  his  mouth :   the  one  was 
ce  bon  gargon ;  the  other,  ce  cher  ami; 
with  a  far  greater  expression  of  free 
sympathy  than  he  might  have  used 
towards  any  of  his  literary  coUobo- 
rateurs.    The  cher  ami,  the  bon  gar- 
con,  the  excellent   camarade,   were, 
however,  more    especially  lavished 
upon  the  Due  de  Montpensier.   Mon- 
sieur Alexandre  Dumas  accompanied 
the  young  prince  to  Spain  upon  his 
marriage,  and  by  his  influence  was 
provided  with  a  government  steamer 
to  be  conveyed  to  Africa  upon  an 
excursion.      The   world,    however, 
profited  by  these  demonstrations  of  a 
young  prince's  friendship,  in  the  pub- 
lication of  the  author's  lively  sketches 
of  Spain  and  Algeria,  which,  though 
written  to  the  detriment  of  previous 
literary  obligations,  were    at    least 
lively.     When,  also,  the  new  The- 
atre Dumas  was  built  by  the  en- 
terprising dramatist,  he  offered  to 
honour  the  young  prince  by  placing 
it    under    his    immediate    auspices, 
with    the    name    of  the    Theatre 
Montpensier.    But  the  proposal  was 
overruled  by  the  objections  of  the 
king  himself,  who,  it  was  said,  was 
unwilling  that  his  son  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  expenses  of  patronage, 
which  such  an  honour  might  entail ; 
and  the  theatre  was  decorated  with 
the  scarcely  less  ambitious  name  of 
The&tre  Historique.  The  catastrophe 
of  the  month  of  February  necessarily 
deprived  Monsieur  Alexandre  Dumas 
of  his  royal  associates.    It  nlight  have 
been  supposed,    perhaps,  by  those 
who  only  expected  the  natural  and 
ordinary  at  his  hands,  that  he  would 
assume  the  attitude  of  the  defender 
of  fallen  royalty,  just  like  one  of  his 
own  momquetairesy  whom  he  had  ren- 
dered so  interesting  to  the  world  in 
general  in  this  position;  or,  at  all 
events,  that  he  would   draw  back 
into  his  tent,  like  another  Achilles, 
and  mourn  his  lost  Montpensier- 


Patroclus.  But  no.  The  young 
Republic  was  scarcely  two  days  old, 
and  was  struggling,  like  a  young, 
misshaped  giant-ogre,  in  the  uneasy 
red  swaddling-clothes  attempted  to 
be  flung  about  it,  when  Monsieur 
Alexandre  Dumas  declared  himself 
not  only  its  admirer,  but  its  would- 
be  nurse,  its  prospective  godfather, 
and,  peu  s'en  fallut,  almost  its 
parent.  He  renounced  his  much- 
vaunted  friendships ;  he  denied  ^  his 
prince;'  he  would  have  cut  him  in 
the  streets,  or  asked,  like  Brummel, 
with  contempt,  *Who  is  that  vile 
Royalist?'  he  would  have  denied  his 
past  if  he  could ;  but  as  he  could 
not,  he  declared,  with  an  effrontery 
of  cynisme  quite  astounding,  that  he 
had  only  used  the  young  '  ex '  as  a 
convenient  tool.  This  sudden  veer- 
ing of  the  weathercock  excited  at 
the  time  much  reprobation  from  all 
parties ;  but  instead  of  joining  in  the 
cry,  we  would  rather  accept  the  mar- 
vellous, or  charitably  suppose  the 
author  to  have  been  dazzl^  in  his 
judgment  and  blinded  in  his  memory 
by  the  sudden  apparition  of  the 
rays  of  that  soleil  qui  Rehire,  &c., 
which  the  Republic  has  been  pro- 
nounced to  be,  than  accuse  him  of 
ingratitude,  reserving  to  ourselves 
only  the  right  to  refute  his  claims  to 
be  accepted  in  the  new  character  of 
a  Ripublicain  de  la  veiUe, 

Certainly  his  title  to  this  de- 
signation, which  parties  strove  to 
rank  so  high  in  the  aristocracy  of 
the  Republic  during  the  first  months 
of  the  Revolution,  could  not  be 
founded  on  those  acts  of  his  life 
as  a  private  man  which  he  never 
ceased  to  thrust  before  the  public. 
With  the  illegitimate  origin  of 
Monsieur  Alexandre  Dumas,  which 
he  himself  attempted  to  glorify  in 
his  drama  oi  Antony,  we  have  notning 
to  do.  By  means  of  his  undeniable 
talent  he  worked  himself  up  into  a 
position  of  literary  elevation,  which, 
although,  perhaps,  not  in  all  eyes,  or 
in  all  ways,  legitimate,  was  willingly 
bestowed  upon  him  by  universal 
popular  suffrage  in  the  republic  of 
letters.  Not  content,  however,  with 
this  award,  be  his  present  assertions 
what  they  may, — not  content  with 
the  wealth  his  talent  had  amassed 
for  him,  and  the  almost  princely 
luxury  in  which  he  delighted  to 
dwell,  d.  la  Monte- Christo,  Monsieur 
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Dumas  adorned  his  name,  in  the  first 
instance  borrowed  without  leave 
from  his  reputed  father,  not  only 
with  the  nobility-designating  par- 
tide  of  de^  but  with  a  ^  spick  and 
span  new'  aristocratic  title  of  Mar- 
quis. He  proclaimed  himself  to  be 
the  Marquis  Davy  de  la  Failleterie. 
Ko  matter  whence  came  this  new 
name  of  *  Davy,*  or  where  were  sup- 
posed to  exist  the  estates  from  which 
the.  marquisate  was  deriyed,  the  title 
thus  assumed  was  not  disputed  to 
liim ;  when  he  boldly  stated  his  name 
thus  in  courts  of  justice  no  man 
^^ainsaid  him;  men  laughed  and. 
jested  upon  the  title,  which,  bearing 
so  notable  a  resemblance  to  the 
words  paUle^  straw,  and  paiUette, 
spangle,  tinsel,  might  be  thought  to 
be  not  so  very  mal'dpropos ;  but,  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolution. 
Monsieur  Alexandre  Dumas  —  the 
future  Citoyen  Dumas — was  most 
decidedly  a  marquis :  and,  certainly, 
there  was  nothing  in  all  this  to  prove 
him  a  RipvMicain  de  la  veUle.  Citi- 
zen Alexandre  Dumas,  however,  de- 
clared himself  to  be  so,  laid  down 
his  title  of  marquis,  and  adopted  the 
new,  fashionable,  pet,  aristocratic  dis- 
tioction  of  the  day,  that  of  ouvjier^ 
as  ottorier  de  ViTdelUgence^  and  ap- 
pealed to  his  past  works  as  being 
filled  with  incontrovertible  proofs  of 
bis  popular  democratic  ideas,  and 
consequently  of  his  Bepublicanism. 
Q.  JS.  D, 

It  would  be  vain,  however,  to 
search  for  these  proofs  in  his  works 
of  fiction,  or  in  his  so-called  histories; 
just  as  little,  also,  in  his  dramas.  In 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  his  tales, 
Monie  -  Christo^  Monsieur  Dumas 
preaches  the  doctrine,  not  only  of 
the  aristocracy,  but  almost  of  the 
godhead  of  wealth,  as  enabling  a 
man  to  dispense  justice  upon  earth-^ 
and  what  justice !— as  the  providence 
of  gold,  in  his  more  historical  tales 
jhis  chief  interest  is  almost  invariably 
concentrated  upon  loyalty  to  regal 
personages  in  misfortune:  in  the 
second  part  of  his  Mouscmetaires  it 
turns,  mainly,  upon  the  efforts  made 
by  his  types  of  French  valour,  wit, 
sentiment,  and  heroism,  to  rescue 
the  unfortunate  Charles  II.  from  the 
hands  of  the  English  renublican  and 
popular  party,  which  ne  has  thus 
necessarily  placed  in  an  odious  light. 
It  would  be,  however,  a  work  of 
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supererogation  here  to  trace  Hie 
display  of  this  feeling  through  all 
the  author^s  works  of  fiction.  As  it 
is  with  his  last  dramatic  work  that 
we  are  about  to  deal,  and  as  he  has 
appealed  more  especially  to  one  of 
his  previous  theatrical  productions 
in  support  of  his  assertions,  it  is  to 
this  latter  alone  that  we  will  look.^ 
His  Chevalier  de  Mahon  -  Rouge^ 
taken  from  one  of  his  own  novels,  lud 
a  long  '  run*  upon  the  boards  of  his, 
theatre,  but  more  because  of  the  livii^ 

Pictures  of  the  past  that  it  presented, 
:om  its  taking  scenery,  and  the 
pomp  of  its  show,  than  from  any 
intrinsic  merit.  A  chorus,  sung  by 
the  Girondin  party  when,  in  the 
course  of  the  piece  (the  scene  of 
which  is  laid  during  the  first  Be- 
public),  they  are  taken  to  execution, 
was  set  to  a  new  air,  which  became 
popular  long  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution.  The  words,  written, 
seemingly,  at  haphazard,  and  not  of 
the  highest  order,  happened  to  suit 
the  new  ideas  of  frantic  heads  after 
the  days  of  February :  the  chorua 
became  more  popular  than  ever  in  a 
new  way;  and  those  who  were  in 
Paris  during  the  first  four  months  of 
the  Kevolution  can  feelingly  attest 
how  often  their  ears  were  torn  with 
the  discordant  bowlings  of  the 
Movrir  pour  la  Patrie  of  the  Gi- 
rondins.  To  this  circumstance,  then. 
Monsieur  Alexandre  Dumas  clung 
when  he  issued  bulletins  to  prove 
himself  a  Eepublican,  and  posted  pro- 
clamations announcing  himself  a 
candidate  for  the  national  repre- 
sentation; he  vaunted  that  he  had 
not  only  fostered,  but  produced  the 
revolutionary  spirit  by  means  of  this 
popular  air,  axid  claimed  on  this  ac- 
count to  be  received  as  the  very  father 
of  the  Republic;  and  he  ascribed 
'  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  people' 
to  his  own  haute  faits  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Chevalier  de  Mqisou' 
Rouge.  Unfortunately  for  the  claims 
of  Monsieur  Dumas,  who  of  course 
could  not  be  supposed  to  have  com- 
posed the  air,  which  was  the  crea^ 
tion  of  the  leader  of  his  band  at  the 
theatre,  the  very  words  had  come 
from  the  pen  of  his  coUaboratevr^ 
Monsieur  Maquet.  Poor  Monsieur 
Dumas  then  appealed  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  piece;  but  here,  alas  I 
again  the  interest  chiefly  turned  upon 
the  efforts  made  to  rescue  from  the 
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prison  of  the  Temple  the  unhappy 
Marie  Antoinette;  the  man  who 
gave  his  name  to  the  title  was  her 
diampion  and  her  hoped-for  deli- 
verer ;  the  Bcpublic  was  made  odious 
in  the  person  of  one  of  its  sans- 
culottes;  the  scenes  of  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunals  were  such  as  to 
excite  horror  instead  of  enthusiasm ; 
and  it  was  cast  in  Monsieur  Dumas' 
teeth,  that,  when  the  frighful  nature 
of  the  subject  was  made  a  matter  of 
blame  to  him  by  the  princes,  he 
had  replied,  that  he  had  purposely 
shewed  the  horrors  of  revolution  as 
a  scarecrow  to  any  lurking  revo- 
lutionary or  republican  spirit.  It 
was  in  vain,  then,  that  Monsieur 
Alexandre  Dumas  contended  in  fa- 
vour cf  his  long-existing  Kepubli- 
canism;  it  was  notorious  that  a 
marvellous  transformation  existed  in 
his  opinions  aprhsy  compared  with 
his  opinions  avant  But,  once  en- 
gaged in  his  career  of  currying 
republican  favour  d  tout  prix.  Mon- 
sieur Dumas  played  another  card, 
and  staked  upon  the  future,  since 
the  past  had  failed  him;  he  pro- 
duced his  great  republican  tra- 
gedy of  CcUilina,  —  the  first  great 
republican  theatrical  production  of 
the  new  republican  era  of  France. 
He  was  again  doomed  to  a  semi- 
disappointment;  he  arrived  rather 
too  fate  in  the  market  with  his 
republican  wares :  men  had  al- 
ready modified  their  opinions  and 
veered  round;  they  had  already 
begun  to  flock  to  theatres  where  the 
smallest  jeu  de  mot  which  could  be 
regarded  as  a  squib  against  the 
republic  attracted  nightly  crowds; 
and  Caiilma  found  his  rantings 
less  enthusiastically  applauded  than 
his  foster-papa  had  hoped.  This 
drama,  however,  has  had  too  great  a 
success  of  attraction  from  one  cause 
or  other;  it  has  formed  too  much  the 
text-book  of  parties,  and  has  made 
itself  too  marked  a  place  in  the 
French  modem  drama,  especially  in 
its  political  tendencies,  not  to  be 
worthy  of  remark. 

The  old  republican  tragedies  of 
the  first  French  Republic  bore  the 
impress  of  the  strictly  classical  forms 
by  which  the  dramatic  school  was 
tnen  ruled  in  France,  and  scarcely 
ever  departed  from  those  subjects  of 
Grecian  and  Roman  history,  which 
were  held  up  to  admiration  and  re- 


§arded  as  models  to  copy  in  those 
ays,  when  men  put  off  their  old  and 
anti-republican,good  Christian  names, 
to  rebaptize  themselves  Aristides  and 
Scsevola,  Leonidas  and  Pubhcola, 
without  much  regard  for  the  fitness 
of  the  t3rpical  name  thus  adopted. 
At  all  events,  they  did  not  go  be- 
yond those  ordinary  claptraps  of  so- 
called  liberty,  which  consisted  in 
tirades  of  some  hundred  lines  against 
^  tyrants,^  in  the  extolling  of  the 
virtues  of  a  magnanimous  emanci- 
pated people,  or  in  certain  vigorous- 
declamations  concerning  the  break- 
ing of  chains — claptraps,  which  were 
trite  and  commonplace  enough  even . 
at  that  period,  and  to  which  even  a 
Cuffay  or  a  Mitchel  would  hardly 
condescend  to  have  recourse  in  these 
advanced  days.  They  scarcely  ever 
touched  upon  any  nicer  social  demo- 
cratic questions,  or  ventured  into  the 
philosophy  of  the  rights  of  men, 
beyond  the  mere  first  A  B  C.  Mon- 
sieur Alexandre  Dumas,  however, 
as  one-  of  the  great  chiefs  of  the 
romantic  school,  has  gone  beyond 
his  predecessors  in  attempting  ta 
open  the  new  era  of  a  modern  Re- 
publican French  drama,  and  amended 
what  was  wanting  in  the  common- 
places of  the  old  school,  in  his  tragedy 
of  CaiUina,  He  has  done  more: 
he  has  taken  upon  himself  a  veri- 
table tour  de  force  in  the  choice  of 
the  hero  of  his  drama.  In  the  days 
of  the  former  Republic  the  heroes^ 
adopted  for  popular  admiration,  and 
in  whose  mouths  were  placed  those 
fulminating  tirades  about  liberty 
which  brought  down  responsive 
thunders  of  applause  from  the  re- 
publican spectators,  were  the  Brn- 
tuses  and  similar  classical  defenders 
of  liberty — the  types,  in  fact,  of 
those  harsh  Spartan  and  Roman  so- 
called  virtues,  which  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  countries,  have  been  held 
up  to  schoolboys  as  objects  of  their 
especial  admiration,  and  even  models 
to  copy, — whether  advisedly  or  un- 
advisedly, is  not  now  the  question. 
They  followed,  then,  only  in  the 
track  traced  before  them,  with  a 
somewhat  stronger  expression  of 
opinion.  But  A&nsieur  Alexandre 
Dumas  has  disdained  such  namby- 
pamby  types  of  Republicanism,  and 
although  he  has  again  sought  his 
model  in  the  annals  of  Rome,  he  has, 
with  his  usual   bold   elevation   of 
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pnrpcwe,  selected  for  his  hero  al- 
most  the    only  man  vrho,   among 
the  many  ^reat  Roman  models  set 
before  us  in  our  school-boy  days, 
has  been  usually  held  up  to  execra- 
tion.   He  does  not,  however,  attempt 
to  divest  Catiline  of  the  vices  laid  to 
his  charge  in  the  accusatory  orations 
of  Cicero,   and  which    have  been 
accepted  by  history  as  his  avowed 
qualities.     No!    the  tour  de  farce 
would  be  a  small  one  in  his  own  eyes 
were  he  to  slur  over  the  evil  deeds 
of  his  hero,  in  order  thus  wealcly  to 
enhance  the  interest  to  be  bestowed 
upon  his  character.    No!  be  loads 
hun  from  the  first  with  crimes ;  he 
exhibits  him  in  the  very  beginning 
as  a  perpetrator  of  the  atrocities  of 
rape  and  assassination,  without  any 
season  or  purpose,  it  would  seem, 
but  the   mere  impulse  of  an  evil 
nature ;  without  the  faintest  excuse, 
either  of  love  or  passion.    He  never 
shews  him  afterwards  as  feeling  re- 
pentance for  his  deeds,  scarcely  even 
a  shade  of  remorse ;  he  makes  him 
corrupt,  profligate,  mean,  and  cynical 
in  his  vice ;  and  yet  with  all  this,  the 
author's  end  and  aim  throughout 
the  drama  is  to  throw  a  veil  of  deep 
interest  over  his  hero,  to  establish 
him  as  a  noble  revolutionary  model, 
to  excite  the  sympathies  and  applause 
of  the  public   in  his  favour.      Of 
course  this  tour  de  force  has  to  be 
performed  at  the  expense  of  those 
personages   in  the   groups  around 
Dim   whom    history    has    held   up, 
more   or    less,  to    our  admiration. 
Consequently,  in  order  to  enhance 
the  interest  in  the  hero,  such  men  as 
Cicero  and  Cato  have  either  to  be 
humiliated  before  him,  to  be  rendered 
in  some  respects  odious  (although, 
even    then,    not    brought   to    the 
level  of  the  hero  in  corruption  of 
principle),  or,  at  least,  to  be  repre- 
sented as  ridiculous.    Much  has  been 
said  among  French  critics  about  the 
ingenuity  with  which  the  author  has 
accomplished  this  task ;  but  certainly, 
^whatever  be  the  eifect  produced  upon 
the  audience  of  a  theatre  by  the 
means  of  acting,  and  with  the  fact 
that  the  part  of  Catiline  is  played  by 
the  chief  actor  of  Monsieur  Dumas* 
theatre,  Melingue,  to  whom  the  in- 
terest of  its  audiences  is  necessarily 
and  habitually  attached,  it  is  not  by 
a  perusal  of  the  tragedy  that  we  can 
discover  the  successful  accomplish- 


ment of  this  toftr  de  fifree,  however 
visible  the  author's  purpose  may  be 
throughout.  So  little  so,  that  we 
suspect  the  day  may  arrive,  when, 
should  a  more  decided  modifi- 
cation take  place  in  the  now  very 
moderate  Republican  spirit  of  Franee, 
another  marvellous  change  shall 
come  over  Monsieur  Dumas,  or  at 
least  over  the  assumed  '  spirit  of  his 
dream,*  and  he  may  publish  a  preface 
to  some  future  edition  of  his  Caiilina, 
in  which  he  shall  again  deny  all  the 
present  avowed  and  vaunted  tenden- 
cies of  his  last  dramatic  production, 
renounce  his  Catiline  as  he  renounced 
his  prince,  and  declare,  as  a  reac- 
tionary pendant  to  his  declarations 
and  counter- declarations  with  regard 
to  the  Cheralier  de  Mawm-JRange, 
that,  far  from  endeavouring  to  ren- 
der his  hero  interesting,  he  purposed 
putting  him  forward  in  an  odious 
light  in  order  to  shame  the  prevail- 
ing revolutionary  spirit  of  the  day. 
Be  that  as  it  may  hereafler,  it  is  only 
with  the  present  acknowledged  ten- 
dencies of  a  great  popular  author 
who  pretends,  and  may  be  said  in 
some  degree  to  affect,  the  opinions 
and  sway  the  spirit  of  his  country, 
in  a  popular  dramatic  representation, 
whicn  has  made  some  noise  in  the 
French  dramatic-literary  world,  that 
we  have  now  to  deal. 

How  far  the  principal  characters 
introduced  into  Monsieur  Dumas's 
tragedy — and  they  amount  to  nearly 
thirty  —  may  be  interpreted  as 
types  of  the  leading  personages  of 
the  day,  or  of  the  fermenting  demo- 
cratic opinions,  such  as  they  are, 
now  more  or  less  prevalent  in  France, 
is  not  very  clear  :  it  is  difficult 
amidst  the  crude  and  confused  mass 
of  passions,  principles,  and  ideas 
therein  vaguely  depicted,  and  con- 
stantly varying  in  the  actions  and 
words  of  the  different  persons,  to 
assign  to  each  his  or  her  personal  or 
philosophical  type :  but  as  Monsieur 
Dumas  has  expressly  and  avowedly 
brought  forward  his  Catilina  as  a 
picture  of  modem  French  principles, 
parties,  and  opinions,  it  nas  to  be 
judged  as  such,  however  confusedly 
the  groupings  of  the  different  cha- 
racters may  be  arranged  in  his  pic- 
ture. 

In  this  specimen  of  modem  Re- 
publican traged^^,  it  is  necessarily 
the  pervading  spirit,  represented  by 
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the  bero,  which  ealls  for  our  chief 
attention;  and  as  the  character  of 
Catihoe^  depicted  by  Monsieur  Du- 
mas, and  the  interest  attached  to  him, 
evidently  claim  the  first  consideration, 
this  personage  may  be,  without  hesita- 
tion, set  down  as  the  ennobled  and 
ideal  type  of  tlie  Red  Republicanism 
and  Socialist  ideas  of  the  present 
day.    In  order  fully  to  comprehend 
the  true  expression  of  the  portrait 
painted  by  Monsieur  Dumas,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  enter  into  details  re- 
specting all  the  intiuencing  accesso- 
ries of  the  picture,  to  explain  the 
colour  and  composition  of  the  back- 
ground, or,  in  other  words,  to  give 
an  analysis,  or  programme,  as  it  is 
called  in  theatrical  language,  of  the 
plot.     But    to    follow    the    author 
through  the  details  of  a  plot,  ill- 
constructed,  melodramatic,  and  yet 
almost  devoid  of  that   interest    of 
forced    excitement   which    gives    a 
spurious    charm    to     the    Parisian 
boulevard-school  of  the  drama,  would 
be  to  follow  him  through  a  path  of 
mire   dnd    blood,    frequently    en- 
veloped in  the   mistiest    obscurity. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  interest  is 
made  to  be  attached  to  the  sympa- 
thy and  love  of  Catiline  for  an  un- 
known son,   bom    of  a  crime    by 
which  a  Vestal  was  the  unconscious 
Tictim  of  his  lust,  and  to  protect 
whom  against  the  hatred  of  a  certain 
Aurelia  OrestiUa — a  woman  whomi 
Catiline  is  about  to  marry  for  the 
sake  of  her  wealth,  and  who  has  ac- 
cepted him  on  account  of  the  posi- 
tion it  will  give  to  her  after  a  de- 
graded past — ^he  goes  through  sundry 
adventures,  and  offers  to  make   a 
variety  of  sacrifices.     The  feeling, 
however,    upon   which  this    main- 
spring of  the  action  of  the  drama  is 
based,  remains  wholly  unexplained. 
The  hatred  of  Aurelia  to  the  youth 
Charinus  is  absurd,  unnatural,  and 
without  foundation,  and  makes  no 
pretext  of  any  cause  except  in  a  sort 
of  jealousy  that  Catiline  should  love 
him :  Catiline^s  fear  for  the  life  of 
his  son,  and  his  endeavours  to  effect 
the  escape  of  the  boy  from  the  per- 
secution of  Aurelia,  \^ich  produce 
the  chief  coups  de  theatre  in  the  piece, 
are  equally  absurd  and  unfounded. 
In  the  midst  of  the  more  or  less  his- 
torical action  of  the  drama,  and  even 
at  the  moment  of  th«  fkmons  in« 
surrection,  Catiline  is  always  repre- 


sented as  running  after  hki  boy, 
full  of  an  overflowing  patenul  feel- 
ing :  but,  spite  of  aU  the  melodm- 
matic  turns  in  the  fate  of  the  youth, 
Aurelia  at  last  attains  her  incompre- 
hensible ends  by  murdering  him,  and 
then  appears  disguised  in  the  form  <xf 
Nemesis, — in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  what  had  she  ever  to  avenge 
on  Catiline  P — in  the  midst  of  a  last 
Red  Republican  banquet  given  by 
Catiline  to  his  associates,  when  she 
dooms  him  to  the  infernal  gods  I  The 
ghost  of  the  murdered  Charinus  ap-> 
pears  ascending  to  heaven  in  clouds  ; 
and  the  tragedy  nominally  ends.  In 
a  sort  of  epilogue-tableau,  however, 
Catiline  is  shewn  to  theaudience  dying 
on  his  field  of  battle ;  and  the  vic- 
tim Vestal  mother  throws  her  veil 
over  his  corpse  with  a  sort  of  em- 
blem of  forgiveness  of  errors. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  absurdities 
and  disgusting  details  of  this  main 
plot,  in  one  scene  of  which  Catiline 
is  represented  as  escaping  from  the 
power  of  Cicero  by  means  of  a  sub- 
terranean passage,  and  by  the  con- 
nivance of  his  unknown  son,  the 
historical  action  is  constantly  going 
on ;  and  around  these  fantastic  per- 
sonages are  grouped  other  characters, 
which  are  either  persons  of  history, 
introduced  as  types  of  great  political 
opinions  and  social  questions,  or 
other  fictitious  types  of  Republicans 
of  the  present  time.  Thus,  in  the 
prologiie^  we  have  SyUa,  who  seems 
to  be  introduced  only  as  a  figure  of 
Napoleon,  and  to  shew  the  influence 
of  the  warrior  upon  the  further  des- 
tinies  of  the  country ;  we  have  Cato 
and  Cicero  as  Conservatives  or  mo- 
derate Republicans ;  Julius  Csesar,  as 
the  careless  elegant  and  voluptuary 
of  the  day,  sacrificing  the  dearest  in- 
terests of  his  country,  and  wavering 
between  the  two  great  parties,  when- 
ever it  may  suit  the  purposes  of  hia 
debaucheries;  LucuUus,  as  the  ut- 
terly selfish  and  apathetic  placeman, 
or  perhaps  the  egotistical  and  inter- 
ested bourgeois  of  his  day:  and  the 
fictitious  characters,  such  as  Storax, 
the  cunning  man  of  the  people  and 
acolyte  of  the  Red  Republicans ; 
Volens,  the  old  soldier  of  Sylla, 
discontented  with  his  present  lot; 
Cicada,  the  restless  boy,  putting  his 
finger,  from  the  mere  spurit  of  mis- 
chief, into  every  brew  concocted  by 
the  revolutionary  spirit —in  fact,  this 
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gamin  de  Paris,  and  others  of  the 
same  etamp,  with  a  few  disttnctive 
▼ariatioDS  of  character  among  the 
higher  spirits  of  the  Catiline  or  Ked 
Kepuhlican  conspiracy.  A  yery  use- 
less group  of  a  certain  Fulvia,  and  a 
certain  Curius,  the  representatives  of 
the  Lorette,  and  her  silly,  infatuated 
follower  of  modern  Paris,  as  types, 
probably,  of  the  eternal  manners  of 
a  great  capital  (although  wholly  and 
unmistakeably  French  in  their  cha« 
racter),  mingles  also  disagreeably, 
and  not  at  all  amusingly,  in  the  ac- 
tion of  the  drama. 

With  these  elements  the  tragedy 
stumbles  on  its  uncertain  course: 
and,  leaving  them  thus,  we  shall 
eonfine  ourselves  chiefly  to  the  in- 
terest attached  to  the  character  of 
Catiline,  as  the  main  tendency  of 
this  new  *  mirror  held  up  to  nature' 
before  the  French  nation,  and  as  de- 
monstrative of  the  ill'Concealed  apo- 
logy of  the  excesses  of  the  ultra- 
Bepublican  opinions  in  the  capital, 
put  forward  by  Monsieur  Dumas  for 
the  purpose  of  courting  popular  favour 
and  the  applause  of  the  '  sovereign 
people.'  In  the  first  act  Catiline  is 
represented,  upon  his  first  entree,  as 
shewing  bis  boldness  and  address  in 
games  of  skill  and  vigour,  in  spite  of 
a  frame  debilitated  by  debaucheries, 
and  as  thus  upsetting  poor  old  Cato 
in  popular  favour,  and  rendering 
him  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  In  all  he  does  and  says, 
*  noble  ambition'  is  represented  as 
the  mainspring  motive,  which  sways 
him ;  his  evil  nature  is  ennobled  in 
his  interview  and  compact  with  Au- 
relia,  when  she  proposes  to  undertake 
any  crime  to  make  herself  worthy  of 
him :  and  his  declamations  in  favour 
of  the  '  people,'  and  against  the  in- 
justice done  to  them  in  revolutions, 
and  his  determination  to  render  them 
their  rights — evident  claptraps  to 
catch  Republkan  applause — set  him 
forward  as  a  lover  of  his  country  and 
humanity  at  large.  A  disgusting 
apology  of  his  deeds  as  a  murderer 
imd  a  felon  runs  through  the  whole  of 
his  unnatural  interview,  in  the  third 
act,  with  the  Vestal  Marcia,  the  vic- 
tim of  his  lust  in  the  prologue,  at 
the  expense  of  every  received  notion, 
not  only  of  morality,  but  of  the  pro- 
babilities of  nature :  and  his  appeal 
to  the  mother  to  give  him  his  son, 
with  the  words, — Le  monde  m^ attend. 


Eh  bien  I  je  perdu  le  monde 
isevidentlv  intended  as  the  sub 
of  true  deling  and  virtue, 
equally  improbable  scene  with  Cicero 
in  the  same  act,  when  Cicero  ofiSers 
to  his  political  adversary  his  friend- 
ship and  a  division  of  the  Roman 
empire  between  them — offers  re- 
jected by  Catiline  because  Cicero  has 
no  real  love  for  his  country  and  the 
people's  rights— attaches  all  the  in- 
terest to  Catiline,  and  shews  Cicero  in 
a  base,  disloyal,  and  mean  light ;  and 
even  the  denouncer  of  the  vilianies  of 
the  conspirators  is  made,  as  if  forced 
in  spite  of  himself,  to  avow  the  grand 
and  noble  qualities  of  Catiline.  Je 
vois,  says  Cicero  (Act  iii.  scene  vii.), 
un  homme,  que  la  dimrdte  a  dove 
d^une  intelldgence  supirietere,  d'un 
ghde  Sclatant  . .  .  .  tu  aimes  tout  ee 
qui  est  beau,  tu  aimes  tout  ce  qui  est 
hon,  tu  aimes  tout  ce  qui  est  ffrand! 
In  answer  to  this  culogium  Catiline 
enters  into  a  magnificent  tirade^ 
which  is  evidently  intended  .as  a  no- 
ble and  sublime  defence  of  the 
strongest  Socialist  opinions,  and 
which  looks  like  nothing  more  than 
one  of  the  declamations  of  the  So- 
cialist chief.  Citizen  Froudhon,  put 
into  a  sort  of  distracted  poetry  of 
language ;  and  the  words  in  the  de- 
fence of '  order,'  placed  afterwards  in 
the  mouth  of  Cicero,  detract  nothing 
from  the  interest  thrown  upon  the 
character  of  Catiline  in  this  inter- 
view, or  from  the  defeat  which  the 
designing  and  intriguing  Cicero  is 
supposed  to  experience  in  the  war  of 
words.  Up  to  the  very  last  this 
system  of  captivating  the  sympathies 
of  the  public  in  favour  of  the  revo- 
lutionary hero,  by  rendering  him  an 
object  of  interest,  and  even  of  pity,  is 
sedulously  pursued  on  every  occa- 
sion. After  his  disappointment  in 
losing  the  consulship  (through  the 
weakness  of  Julius  Csesar),  and  at 
the  moment  of  the  outbreak  of  his 
insurrection,  when  all  depends  upon 
his  active  energies,  he  is  still  repre- 
sented as  the  virtuous  father  dream- 
ing above  all  of  his  boy,  weeping  on 
his  bosom,  and  offering  an  apdLogy 
for  his  own  conduct  and  his  memory, 
by  telling  the  youth,  that  it  is  only 
if  he  fails  that  he  will  be  dishon- 
oured; that  if  he  succeeds  in  his 
revolutionary  plans,  he  will  be  a 
great  and  noble  hero :  in  fact,  that 
all  virtue  is  successful  enterprise! — 
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a  morality  very  questionable  even 
in  beatben  Rome,  and  in  sucb  days. 

Mixed  witb  this  general  tendency 
to  render  interesting  and  an  object 
of  applause  the  Ked  Republican  con- 
spirator, and  to  defend  the  doctrine 
of  the  establishment  of  the  most 
ultra- Socialist  opinions  by  force, 
there  are  other  minor  tendencies 
equally  prejudicial,  or  still  more  so, 
in  a  moral  point  of  view.  For  in- 
stance (Act  lii.  scene  vii.),  virtue  in 
general  is  denounced  as  hypocrisy, 
virtuous  men  as  intriguunts ;  and,  in 
the  following  act,  the  virtuous  Cato 
informs  his  confederate  Cicero  that  he 
intends  acting  the  part  of  '  Sir  Pan- 
darus  of  Troy,'  and  offering  his  sister 
to  Cassar,  as  a  means  of  ensuring  the 
many  votes  for  the  consulship  pos- 
sessed by  the  voluptuary — a  revolt- 
ing proposal,  ivhich  Cicero  seems  to 
consider  as  perfectly  natural  and  ac- 
ceptable. 

It  would  be  an  almost  endless  task 
to  follow  the  author  through  all  his 
claptraps  about  'fraternity,'  lepar^ 
iage  des  Mens,  the  right  of  the  people 
to  the  soil  of  the  country,  equality, 
and  humanity.  With  such  the  tra- 
gedy abounds,  shewing  thereby  the 
intention  of  the  author  to  curry  fa- 
vour with  the  extreme  Republican 
party — whether  with  the  hope  of 
attaining  by  its  means  the  post 
of  national  representative,  or  any 
other  pinnacle  of  future  power, 
it  is  not  for  us  to  detennine,  or 
even  guess  at.  It  may  be  added, 
that  some  of  the  most  felicitous  parts 
of  the  drama,  as  a  typical  picture  of 
the  present  day,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  conspira- 
tors proceed  to  divide  power  and 
place  among  them,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Provisional  Government ;  and 
in  the  scenes  of  the  elections  for  the 
consulship,  where  the  most  absurd 
and  frantic  promises  are  made  to  the 
people,  and  a  perfect  cytdsme  of  cor- 
ruption is  displayed ;  and  in  the  hurry 
and  skirmish  of  the  final  outbreak  of 
the  Red  Republican  insurrection. 

It  is  now  long  ago  that  Victor 
Hugo,  in  his  preface  to  Lucrhce 
Borgia^  boldly  stated,  in  almost  as 
many  words,  ttiat  crime  rendered  in- 
teresting by  the  exhibition  of  con- 


trasting good  feeling  and  virtuous 
passion  in  the  bosom  of  the  criminal, 
was  one  of  the  first  elements  of  the 
drama ;  and  this  principle  of  making 
an  appeal  to  the  83rmpathies  of  the 
public  has  been  often  very  exactly 
adopted  by  the  romantic  school,  and 
is  not  without  its  parallel  in  some  of 
the  works  of  fiction  of  a  popular 
author  in  our  own  country.  But 
really  Monsieur  Alexandre  Dumas 
has  gone  beyond  all  bounds  in  his 
gallop  over  this  crooked  path;  and 
it  is  not  in  t)ur  English  natures 
to  understand  how,  after  pandering, 
as  he  has  done  in  his  tragedy  of 
CatUina.  to  the  worst  passions  of  the 
mob,  and  most  perverted  Socialist  doc- 
trines, which  have  already  brought  so 
much  evil  upon  France,  he  can  again 
make  any  pretensions  to  lead  the 
taste  or  direct  the  spirit  of  the  coun- 
try, even  in  a  purely  literary  point 
of  view.  We  should  be  loath,  in 
condemning  the  last  dramatic  pro- 
duction and  first  Republican  work 
of  Monsieur  Dumas,  to  impute  to 
him  such  detestable  motives  as  the 
apparent  aim  of  his  work  would 
suggest  to  men's  minds.  But  there 
is  one  passage  of  his  tragedy  that 
ought  to  be  noticed  as  suspicious. 
Monsieur  Dumas  has  rested  his  chief 
claims  to  Republican  distinction  upon 
his  false  authorship  of  the  famous 
Hymne  des  Girondins,  and  the  en- 
thusiastic popularity  with  which  it 
was  received  in  the  first  months  of 
the  Republic.  In  his  tragedy  of 
CatUitia  a  similar  chorus  is  intro- 
duced ;  but  it  is  the  hideous  song  of 
the  Red  Republican  :  its  pictures  are 
ofjlamme,  sovffre,  and  sang :  its  cry  is 
for  the  burning  of  Rome,  as  that  of  the 
insurgents  of  June  was  for  the  burn- 
ing of  reactionary  Paris:  its  burden  is 
pUons!  frappons!  Should  the  Red 
Republicans  ever  triumph,  and  sei^e 
upon  the  destinies  of  Paris  by  a 
co^ip  de  main,  may  not  Monsieur 
Alexandre  Dumas  point  to  his  Red 
Republican  chorus,  as  he  has  done  to 
his  Girondin  death-song,  and  say  once 
more,  —  *This  led  you  on  —  this 
roused  the  spirit  —  it  was    I  who 

gaved  the  way  for  your  triumph— 
onour  to  me!* 
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r  is  generally  considered  a  patent 
fact  that  religious  people  are,  as  a 
l>ody,  bad  judges  in  things  secular. 
Thev  own  it  themselves.  Two  re- 
markable cases  of  confession  have 
>eome  before  us  within  the  last  few 
days — one  made  with  regret ;  the 
other  with  complacency,  not  to  say 
with  triumph.  The  first  is  from  the 
letters  of  a  lady,  herself  combining 
to  a  great  degree  strong  natural 
sense  with  deep  piety — we  mean  the 
author  of  The  Listener,  Speaking  of 
mesmerism,  she  declares : — 

As  to  what  pious  clergymen  may  write 
<ir  say,  it  is  a  fact  against  which  experi- 
eaoe  cannot  close  its  eyes,  that  the  grace 
of  God,  which  imparts  to  his  servants  so 
much  of  better  things,  does  not  ^ndow 
them  with  worldly  wisdom,  or  give  them 
sound  judgment  upon  matters  not  di- 
rectly spiritual:  there  is  no  manner  of 
vagary  by  which  sound  and  good  men 
Lave  not  been  for  a  time  deluded  ;  and  I 
am  fain  to  confess  thereon,  that  their 
testimony  carries  with  it  very  little 
vpeight  to  my  mind,  except  it  bB  state- 
ments of  plain  fact,  or  tbe  evidence  of 
th^ir  own  senses,  without  note  or  com- 
ment. 

The  second  is  furnished  by  Mr. 
Baptist  Noel,  in  his  new  Essay  on 
Jhe  Union  of  Church  and  State,  where 
he  argues  in  the  spirit  and  almost  in 
the  words  ofMacaulav,  that  a  Chris- 
tian  without  political  knowledge  has 
no  more  right  to  be  a  statesman  than 
SL  Christian  without  muscles  has  to 
be  a  blacksmith ;  and  goes  on  to  con- 
tend for  the  absence  of  any  neces- 
sary connexion  between  the  two 
/terms — Christianity  and  Govern- 
ment— with  the  satisfaction  of  a  man 
who  can  say  to  the  world,  'Work 
your  work  and  we  will  work  ours  : 
we  give  up  your  calling  to  you  en- 
tirely, only  let  us  keep  ours  all  to 
ourselves.*  In  one  form  or  another 
the  point  is  granted,  or  taken  for 
granted,  every  day.  The  Bible  ap- 
pears to  recognise  it,  nay  even  to 
bring  it  out  into  prominence.  ^  God 
liath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  this 
vorld  to  confound  the  wise,  and 
things  that  are  not  to  bring  to 
nought  things  that  are.*  There  may 
.be  a  Nemesis  in  it,  but  it  is  a  Ne- 


mesis with  two  edges;  cutting  off 
things  spiritual  from  the  worldly 
with  one,  but  no  less  cutting  off 
things  secular  from  the  religious 
with  the  other. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  matters  which  he 
may  consent  to  abjudicate  from  him- 
self, such  as  mesmerism  or  politics, 
that  the  verdict  of  the  religious  man 
is  disallowed:  he  finds  his  neigh- 
bours equally  inclined  to  take  ex- 
ception when  he  dogmatises  in  what 
he  regards  as  his  own  province.  He 
expounds  prophecy,  and  naturally 
applies  it  to  history :  at  once  he  is 
brought  into  collision  with  the  secu- 
lar student.  Profane  history,  as  it 
is  commonly  called — as  he  has  him- 
self been  accustomed  to  call  it  when 
vindicating  the  superior  sanctity  of 
the  history  of  the  Church — is  a  sub- 
ject which  he  cannot  complain  at 
finding  pre-occupied :  j^et  wuth  it,  in 
the  course  of  his  inquiries,  he  is 
compelled  to  busy  himself.  He  is 
told  that  the  view  of  history  which  he 
takes  is  a  distorted  one,  devised  onlv 
to  serve  a  purpose,  not  that  which 
God's  dealings  of  themselves  present 
to  an  independent  observer.  He  may 
have  consulted  many  of  the  best 
authorities ;  he  may  even  have  some 
skill  in  making  use  of  them,  quoting 
Gibbon  against  infidelity,  and  turn- 
ing Volney  into  an  imconscious  wit- 
ness for  the  Old  Testament ;  but  it  is 
felt  at  once  not  to  be  the  thing^a 
meritorious  piece  of  special  pleading, 
but  no  more.  The  erudition  which 
he  accumulates  about  the  spelling  of 
Lateinos,  and  the  passage  which  he 
adduces  from  Tacitus  about  the  six 
forms  of  government  at  Home,  will 
not  convince  any  genuine  scholar 
that  St.  John  is  likely  to  have  com- 
mitted an  archaism  in  the  one  case, 
or  to  have  ignored  the  commonsense 
division  of  monarchical,  republican, 
and  imperial  Rome  in  the  other.  He 
discovers,  too,  that  he  is  trespassing, 
not  merely  on  the  domain  of  histori- 
cal fact  but  on  that  of  philosophy- 
one  already  surveyed  and  mapped 
out;  and  he  is  called  on  to  render 
an  account  of  his  proceedings.  He 
has  maintained  Romanism  to  be 
Antichrist;    discarding    the    hypo- 
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thesis  of  an  individual  person,  who 
would  at  any  rate  have  been  tangi- 
ble, with  a  beginning,  middle,  and 
end,  and  taking  up  with  that  of  a 
.  spirit,  an  idea,  to  which  the  laws  of 
time  and  space  are  inapplicable : — 

*What  right,'  it  is  asked,  'have 
you  to  fix  the  date  when  Romanism 
arose  in  the  Church  ?  The  kingdom 
of  God,  we  are  told,  cometh  not  with 
observation :  is  the  advent  of  spi- 
ritual wickedness  more  discernible  to 
the  outward  eye?  What  is  the 
essence  of  Romanism?  The  doc- 
trine of  priestly  mediation  ?  If  so, 
at  what  definite  period  did  that 
begin  to  leaven  the  dominant  theo- 
logy? A  historian  of  doctrines 
would  hardly  be  content  with 
reckoning  by  councils :  is  an  in- 
spired writer  likely  to  have  been 
less  accurate?  All  that  you  have 
any  reasonable  chance  of  settling,  is 
the  stages  of  the  Pope's  temporal 
power — a  thing  very  different  from 
Komanism,  and  inadequate,  as  you 
will  yourself  allow,  to  cover  the  full 
extent  of  the  prophecy.' 

He  may  contend,  if  he  pleases, 
that  Popery  is  the  highest  of  all 
evils  in  the  sight  of  God ;  for  he  is 
asserting  this  in  maintaining  it  to  be 
Antichrist :  that  is  a  matter  for 
him  to  decide.  His  secular  oppo- 
nents will  not  ask  whether  he  finds 
it  in  his  heart,  as  a  God-fearing  man 
who  knows  what  evil  is,  to  say  that 
the  Romish  system  is  the  one  great 
power  which  opposes  Christ's  cause 
in  the  world.  They  will  simply  re- 
mark, as  practical  judges,  that  in 
that  case  theological  and  moral  evil 
must  be  distinct  things,  since  Ro- 
manism, with  all  its  demerits,  has 
not  proved,  morally  and  socially, 
an  unmixed  curse,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  a  fearful  amount  of  evil 
pervading  the  world,  which  cannot 
by  any  ingenuity  be  traced  to  that 
polluted  source.  Possibly,  too,  they 
may  analyse  his  own  doctrinal  state- 
ments, which  in  the  capacity  of 
verbal  critics  they  have  a  perfect 
right  to  do,  and  shew  how  much 
there  is  in  common  between  them 
and  even  the  creed  of  Pope  Pius. 
As  philologists,  they  will  tell  him 
that  he  has  not  taken  proper  pains 
to  understand  the  Apocalypse,  as  a 
work  written  nearly  eighteen  centu- 
ries ago :  he  has  not  searched  fully 
into  the  antecedents  of  the  book,  as 


a  laborious  student  would  into  those 
of  an  ordinary  work  of  antiquity, 
but  has  acquiesced  in  that  which  lay 
ready  at  hand,  so  long  as  it  would 
fit  into  his  favourite  theory.  The 
best  critics  do  not  accept  the  date 
which  he  assigns  to  its  composition : 
they  suppose  it  to  have  been  in- 
tended to  meet  a  totally  different 
set  of  circumstances  from  any  whieh 
enter  into  his  conception.  Again,  it 
has  certain  literary  characteristics — 
a  particular  form,  as  a  piece  of  writ- 
ing :  it  cannot  have  fallen  into  this 
for  no  purpose,  and  having  so  fallen, 
it  must  be  amenable  to  the  rules  bv 
which  such  compositions  are  judged. 
Every  where  he  encounters  some  se- 
cular objector :  whatever  spot  he 
selects,  it  is  sure  to  be  burdened 
with  some  lay  claim,  some  charge 
for  worldly  purposes.  Vexed  wi^ 
carnal  scepticism  and  disputing,  he 
will,  perhaps,  solace  himself  with  the 
thought  that  prophecy  is  only  to  be 
comprehended  by  the  humble,  pray- 
erful reader,  and  must  for  ever  re- 
main a  sealed  book  to  a  more  pre- 
sumptuous scrutiny.  Even  here  it 
is  open  to  a  caviller  to  remind  him 
that  he  is  shifting  his  usual  ground, 
and  giving  up  prophecy  as  a  primary 
evidence.  K  the  credibility  of  the 
prophetic  writings  is  an  objective 
fact,  and  not  a  matter  of  special  ex- 
perience, it  ought  to  be  possible  to 
convince  the  hardiest  rationalist. 
Solvitur  ambtdando  is  the  readiest 
answer  to  a  doubt.  Let  the  case  of 
a  perfect  fulfilment  of  a  prediction 
undeniably  pointing  to  an  event  in 
the  &r  distance,  and  inexplicable  by 
any  contemporaneous  circumstances, 
be  established  d  posteriori^  and  all 
arguments  against  the  possibility  of 
predictory  power  are  at  once  rele- 
gated to  the  same  limbo  as  Zeno's 
proof  of  the  inconceivableness  of  mo- 
tion. 

Prophecy,  of  course,  supplies  only 
one  instance  among  many  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  judgment  of 
good  men  is  discredited :  but  it  hap- 
pens now  to  be  standing  out  rather 
prominently,  on  account  of  the  ap- 
peal which  has  lately  been  made  on 
its  behalf  to  public  attention.  Flem- 
ing's work  has  become  within  the 
last  year  an  object  of  general  curi- 
osity, on  the  strength  of  its  supposed 
success  in  interpreting  the  Apoca- 
lypse.    It  had  been  talked  about 
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yean  before,  as  contaiiiing  an  un- 
doubted prediction  of  the  first  French 
Bevolution:  this  led  to  its  repub- 
lication last  March,  when  the  Con- 
tinent began  to  be  agitated,  1848 
being  one  of  the  epochs  specially 
laid  down  in  it ;  and  the  experiment 
'would  seem  to  have  been  amply  jus- 
tified by  the  result,  as  a  severe, 
though  not  a  fatal  shock  to  the  Fa- 
pacy,  wag  the  very  thing  pointed 
out  as  the  event  of  the  year.  The 
correspondence,  as  represented  b^ 
common  fame,  certainly  looks  as  if 
it  were  too  striking  to  be  passed  off 
st  once  as  a  common  coincidence.  A 
flecular  inquirer  will,  however,  find 
any  wonder  which  he  may  have  been 
led  to  entertain  greatly  abated  by  a 
perusal  of  the  book  itself,  Fleming, 
it  will  be  seen,  did  not  anticipate  the 
French  Revolution — no  such  thing. 
What  are  his  words  ? 

I  cannot  but  hope  that  some  new  mor- 
tification of  the  chief  supporters  of  Anti- 
christ will  then  {i.e.  in  1717)  happen; 
and  periiaps  the  French  monarchy  may 
begin  to  be  considerably  humbled  about 
that  time  ;  that  whereas  the  present 
French  king  takes  the  sun  for  his  em- 
blem, and  this  for  his  motto,  Necplu- 
ribus  impaVf  he  may  at  length,  or  rather 
his  successors,  and  the  monarchy  itself 
(at  least  before  the  year  1794),  be  forced 
to  acknowledge  that  (in  respect  to  neigh- 
bouring potentates)  he  is  even  singulis 

Here  it  is  obvious  that  the  hum- 
bling of  the  French  monarchy  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  overthrow  of 
royalty  in  France.  Fleming  talks  of 
monarchy,  not  in  contradistinction  to 
the  nation,  but  precisely  as  the  sym- 
bol of  the  nation,  as  was  natural  to 
one  living  during  the  period  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  the  'VEtat,  c'est 
moV  regime.  He  expressly  guards 
himself  against  misapprehension  by 
the  clause  '  in  respect  to  neighbour- 
ing potentates.*  His  vision  was  be- 
yond doubt  of  a  Grand  Monarque 
accepting  humiliating  conditions,  and 
France  made  a  third  or  foui*th-rate 
power — one  realised  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, but  not  implying  that  the  seer 
had  attained  to  any  higher  prophetic 
strain  than  might  have  been  reached 
by  *old  experience,'  especially  that 
of  a  man  writing  so  late  as  1701, 
and  rather  spoiled  than  improved  by 
the  dates  which  his  theory  led  him 
to  specify.  Coleridge,  it  will  be  re- 
collected, ^splayed   at  least  equal 


foresight,  and  upon  a  better  system, 
in  the  course  of  the  subsequent  war 
against  France  revolutionised.  The 
remaining  part  of  the  anticipation 
remains  to  be  considered.  The  period 
from  1794  to  1848  is  marked  out  as 
one  of  judgments  on  the  Roman  See. 
Here,  again,  there  is  a  vision  which 
has  been  accomplished  after  a  sort. 
After  a  sort,  because,  though  the 
Papacy  has  been  humbled,  first  by 
the  French,  and  now  by  its  own  sub- 
jects, its  visitation  has  not  been  so 
terrible  as  the  language  of  the  Apo- 
calypse, thus  interpreted,  gives  rea- 
son to  expect.  Much  stress  is,  of 
course,  laid  on  the  date :  but  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  the  credit  of 
the  anticipation  be  not  really  injured 
by  it.  1848  is  the  year  when  the 
judgments  end.  If  the  specification 
mean  anything,  it  means  that  the 
assaults  on  the  Pope's  temporal  au- 
thority have  now  ceased.  During  the 
next  vial  Home  is  in  statu  quo — Ro- 
manism apparently  more  vigorous 
than  before.  Fleming's  words  are 
these : — 

Now,  seeing  this  vial  is  to  destroy  the 
Turks,  we  hear  of  three  unclean  spirits, 
like  frogs  or  toads,  t^t  were  sent  out 
by  Satan  and  the  remains  of  the  polity 
and  Church  of  Rome,  called  the  beast 
and  the  false  prophet,  in  order  to  insinu- 
ate upon  the  Eastern  nations,  upon  their 
deserting  Mahometism,  to  fall  in  with 
their  spurious  Christianity,  rather  than 
with  the  true  reformed  doctrine.  And 
these  messengers  shall  be  so  successful 
as  to  draw  these  Eastern  kings  and  their 
subjects,  and  with  them  the  greatest  part 
of  mankind,  to  take  part  with  them. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  say, 
that  this  will  not  take  place ;  only  it 
should  be  remarked,  that  any  fur- 
ther blow  given. to  the  Pope's  au- 
thority will,  pro  tanto,  vitiate  the 
scheme  drawn  out.  This  is  the  ra- 
dical inconvenience  of  applying  the 
apocalyptic  language  to  the  whole 
course  of  modem  history,  that  it 
necessitates  an  exact  division  into 
epochs,  exclusive  no  less  than  inclu- 
sive. If  the  humiiiation  of  France 
as  compared  with  other  nations,  was 
the  subject  of  the  fifth  vial,  why  did 
its  effusion  cease  with  1794?  The 
result,  it  is  plain,  is  only  obtained  by 
picking  out  parts  of  history  with 
more  or  less  plausibili^^.  No  one 
denies  that  the  Anti-rapal  expo- 
sitors of  St.  John  have  put  forth 
a  picture  something  like  modern  his- 
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tory.  The  question  is,  Ib  it  a  like- 
ness such  as  inspiration  would 
have  drawn,  or  is  it  a  distortion,  not 
to  say  a  caricature?  Our  secular 
objector,  being  previously  unfavour- 
able to  Fleming^s  principles  of  expo- 
sition, will  hardly  be  convinced  of 
their  truth  by  their  success  in  prac- 
tice. He  will  see  no  reason  to  change 
his  opinion  of  the  spiritual  philoso- 
phy which  regards  Romanism  a<i  the 
form  of  evil,  or  of  the  exegesis  which 
turns  days  into  years,  and  that,  too, 
prophetical  years  of  360  days,  mak- 
ing a  difference  of  18  years  in  a 
period  of  1260.  On  laying  down  the 
book  he  will  probably  admire  Flem- 
ing's fine,  manly,  Puritan  earnestness 
and  directness  of  purpose,  not  easily 
to  be  paralleled  in  these  days,  but 
he  wilUo  less  warn  him  and  his 
disciples  off  the  ground  of  history. 

Thus  driven  from  spot  to  spot  by 
a  pitiless  logic,  the  employment  of 
which  he  has  himself  sanctioned,  the 
religious  man  will  begin  to  doubt 
w^hether  he  was  right  in  cutting 
himself  off  from  secular  pursuits, 
and  reflect  on  St.  Paul's  words, '  fur 
than  ye  must  needs  go  out  of  the 
world.'  He  is  unavoidably  forced  on 
provinces  which  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  upon  as  the  heritage 
of  others — may  he  not  have  all  this 
time  been  creeping  in  as  an  inter- 
loper where  he  might  have  entered 
as  a  conqueror  ?  May  it  not  be  true 
that,  even  in  this  life,  Hhe  saints 
shall  judge  the  world?'  and  how 
shall  they  judge  that  which  they  at 
present  shut  out  from  their  sight  and 
hearing  ?  Listen  to  St.  Paul  again : 
^AU  things  are  yours:  whether 
Paul,  or  ApoUos,  or  Cephas,  or  the 
world,  or  life,  or.  death,  or  things 
present,  or  things  to  come:  all  are 
yours.'  Surely  the  world  is  God's 
world  after  all;  if  the  devil  have 
a  lien  upon  it,  it  is  an  advantage 
obtained  b^  fraud,  and  will  not 
stand  good  m  the  judgment  of  Hea- 
ven :  let  his  bond  be  taken  and  torn, 
and  the  redeemed  race  of  man  be 
reinstated  in  its  ri(;ht  as  occupants 
under  God.  Such  is  the  protest 
which  has  been  recently  made  by 
two  very  different  classes  of  reli- 
gionists— the  Oxford  school  and  the 
followers  of  Arnold.  Anglo-Catho- 
lics say,  *•  All  things  sublunary, 
viewed  apart  from  the  Church,  are  a 
mockery  and  a  riddle;    once  gain 


the  Catholic  position,  and  the  whole 
appears  in  its  true  proportions. 
Science,  art,  politics,  and  history, 
belong  not  to  those  whose  property 
they  are  called,  but  to  us :  we  vin- 
dicate our  title  to  them  by  shewing 
ourselves  alone  able  to  use  them; 
we  alone  can  tell  both  the  dream 
and  the  interpretation.'  According 
to  Arnold's  teaching  there  is  nothing 
secular  which  is  not  also  sacred ;  the 
divine  and  human  differ  but  as  two 
poles  of  the  same  thing — distinct, 
but  not  divided;  their  life  consists 
in  their  union,  and  in  the  attempt  to 
sever  them  each  will  be  despoiled  of 
its  own  true  functions.  The  reli- 
gious man  will  reverence  all  kinds  of 
truth  as  equally  the  offspring  of  the 
one  only  source  of  truth;  history 
will  be  as  dear  to  him  as  theology, 
political  life  no  less  holy  than  the 
service  of  the  sanctuary.  He  will 
understand  prophecy,  because  he  will 
have  studied  history,  not  as  a  con- 
troversialist, but  as  a  learner — to 
discover  what  God's  dealings  have 
really  been,  not  to  force  his  own 
sense  upon  them  :  in  short,  from  the 
mere  love  of  historical  truth,  which 
must  be  far  more  precious  to  him 
than  it  can  be  to  any  professed 
unbeliever.  Thus  there  is  a  new 
field  open  to  religious  activity.  It 
will  not  separate  itself  from  the 
world,  but  it  will  mix  with  it,  pene- 
trate it,  purify  it.  Le^slation  shall 
be  based  on  right  and  justice,  not  on 
short-sighted  calculations  of  tempo- 
ral interest.  Churchmen  shall  edit 
newspapers,  not  merely  ecclesiastical, 
but  lay  journals — discuss  political 
economy,  treat  of  logic  and  metaphy- 
sics, perhaps  geology — write  poetry, 
and  even  novels.  A  man  who  ^oes 
down  into  London  cellars  to  relieve 
misery  may  feel  that  he  is  doing 
God's  work,  even  though  he  cannot 
sympathise  with  precise  doctrinal 
statements.  And  yet  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  there  is  a  little  misgiving 
discernible.  The  parties  do  not 
merely  quarrel  with  each  other's 
operations,  dogmatist  with  anti-dog- 
matist, ascetic  with  humanitarian — 
this  was  to  have  been  expected ;  but 
they  betray  inconsistency  with  them- 
selves. Arnold,  insisting  on  the 
absolute  importance  of  keeping  up 
a  surface  of  Christianity  over  the 
whole  of  human  life,  denounced 
the  nominal  conversion  of  the  £a- 
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ropean  nations  in  terms  as  strong 
as  any  that  an  Evangelical  could 
have  used,  not  merely  as  an  im- 
perfect good  but  as  a  positive  evil. 
The  Anglicans  are  involved  by  their 
theory  of  superior  priestly  sanctity 
in  constant  confusions,  so  that  it 
must  always  be  a  question  of  con« 
science  for  a  clergyman,  whenever  he 
steps  out  of  the  range  of  strictly  eccle- 
siastical duties,  whether  he  may  not 
possibly  be  in  a  false  position.  It  is, 
indeed,  no  new  difficulty;  the  Ro- 
mish Church  in  former  ages  was 
constantly  pressed  by  it,  being  called 
upon  to  *  render  unto  Caesar  the 
things  that  were  Csesar^s,*  and  doubt- 
ing all  the  while  whether  Caesar  had 
really  any  property  at  all.  Still  it  is 
as  powerful  now  as  ever  it  was,  and  its 
presence  is  even  now  significant  of  a 
revulsion  in  the  minds  of  religious 
men.  Christianised  humanity  is 
growing  up  a  goodly  plant :  but  who 
shall  say  whether  it  is  more  like  the 
green  bay-tree  of  the  ungodlj',  or 
that  to  which  the  righteous  is  com- 
pared, flourishing  by  the  water  side, 
and  bringing  forth  its  fruit  in  due 
season  ?  Keligion  is  winning  no  real 
triumphs:  geology,  and  ethnology, 
and  astronomy,  under  the  auspices 
of  men  professing  Christian  belief, 
are  encroaching  on  the  Bible,  not 
subdued  before  it:  the  Church  is 
being  brought  into  bondage  by  the 
State,  when  we  were  told  that  it 
would  fuse  with  it  and  spiritualise  it, 
or  at  any  rate,  stand  by  its  side  as  a 
faithful  witness :  the  comparative 
unimportance  of  doctrines  so  long  as 


there  is  practical  energy  in  conduct 
leads  to  an  obliterating  of  the  pecu- 
liar features  of  Christianity,  a  vir- 
tual admission  that  had  Chnst  never 
come  men  might  have  saved  them- 
selves. And  thus  the  religious  man 
is  disposed  to  believe  that  the  line  at 
first  drawn  between  the  sacred  and 
the  profane  was  really  the  true  one, 
with  all  its  sharpness  of  demarcation; 
whatever  may  be  reserved  for  the 
millennial  state,  he  sees  not  as  yet 
all  things  put  under  his  Lord:  the 
prince  of  this  world  is  yet  dominant, 
all  the  more  so  in  that  he  has  per- 
suaded some  of  the  elect  to  fancy 
that  by  merely  signing  the  sign  of 
the  cross  they  have  expelled  him 
from  God's  creation,  and  henceforth 
have  no  need  to  call  anything  com- 
mon or  unclean. 

Thus,  then,  the  minds  of  thought- 
ful men  are  divided  at  the  present 
hour.  We  had  intended  to  offer 
some  remarks  by  way  of  reconcilia- 
tion, but  we  forbear.  To  questions 
like  this,  any  inefficient  answer  is 
almost  worse  than  useless ;  and  what- 
ever we  could  have  urged  must  ne- 
cessarily have  amounted,  even  in  the 
event  of  success,  to  no  more  than  an 
abatement  of  its  stringency.  It  is 
better  to  leave  it  as  it  really  exists — a 
chasm  deep  and  unmistakeable,  not  to 
be  spanned  by  a  bridge  of  ordinary 
construction ;  a  great  practical  anti- 
nomy, inherent  in  the  established 
relations  between  man  and  things 
external  to  himself,  and  as  yet  wait- 
ing to  be  subsumed  under  some 
higher  law. 


THE  AUSTRO-ITALIAN  QUESTION. 


THB  Congress,  or  Conference,  has 
not  yet  met  at  Brussels;  nor, 
when  it  does,  shall  we  be  justified  in 
expecting  a  summary  settlement  of 
the  subject  of  discussion.  Le  CoU" 
grht  dunse  et  ne  marche  pas,  said  the 
rrince  de  Ligne  at  Vienna;  and 
without  attributing  any  unbecoming 
amount  of  saltatory  tendencies  to  the 
grave  negotiators,  we  may  conjecture 
that  the  coming  diplomatic  reunion 
will  not  belie  the  character  of  the 
class.  Thev  who  watched  the  pace 
of  the  Hollando-Belgic  Conferences 
— ^the  last  European  specimen — will 


know  how  to  appreciate  the  pro- 
babilities of  speedy  conclusion. 

In  our  for^  paper  upon  this 
subject  we  traced  the  several  steps 
of  imperial  power  in  Italy,  from  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht  through  many 
important  changes.  The  imme- 
diate possessions  of  Austria  in 
Italy  were  always  inferior,  both  in 
extent  and  population,  to  those  of 
the  sovereigns  of  Piedmont .  Indeed, 
when  strengthened  by  family  al- 
liances, of  which  she  had  man}'',  her 
rule  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  felt 
over  a  wider  surface  than   theirs. 
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But  her  position  was  far  better. 
From  Lake  Como  to  Lake  Perugia, 
in  one  shape  or  another,  the  house 
of  Austria  is,  at  this  period,  found ; 
—  imperial  in  one  place,  ducal  or 
all  but  ducal*  in  another,  grand 
ducal  in  a  third.  By  Milan  and 
Mantua  it  interposes  between  Pied- 
montese  and  Venetians,  overhangs 
Parma,  and  touches,  by  slight  con- 
tact, the  northern  legation  of  the 
Pope.  Thus  far  it  acts  by  means  of 
territory  directly  attached  to  its  own 
sceptre,  while  dividing  Parma  from 
the  Papal  States  by  Modena,  it  glides 
down  the  western  side  of  the  Le- 
gations, and  there  running  behind 
the  little  Lucchese  into  Tuscany, 
thrusts  itself  incontinent  to  the  Me- 
diterranean. Add  to  this  direct  and 
collateral  power  the  right  of  passage 
for  Austrian  troops  to  the  Milanese, 
which,  since  the  Peace  of  Utrecht, 
had  been  accorded  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Venice,  the  identity  of  in- 
terest which  had  long  bound  that  re- 
public to  Austria,  and  the  influence 
exercised  at  Genoa  by  means  of  the 
imperial  fiefs,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  with  all  the  successful  tactics 
and  successive  encroachments  of  the 
House  of  Savoy,  the  emperor  was 
the  animating  genius  of  Italian  po- 
licy upon  Po,  Arno,  and  Tiber. 

but  notwithstanding  this  favour- 
able condition  of  the  imperial  inte- 
rests in  Italy,  dissatisfaction  and 
jealousy  were  mixed  up  with  what- 
ever of  self-gratulation  such  pre- 
ponderance was  calculated  to  inspire. 
There  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
Italic  Austria ;  a  wound  that  ran- 
kled ;  an  amari  aliqmd  that  unsweet- 
ened the  draught  of  ambition.  The 
inferior  intrusion  of  Bourbon -Parma 
into  the  sphere  of  its  influence  might 
be  overlooked,  or  tolerated,  or  neu- 
tralised' in  effect ;  but  the  gradual 
and  steady  increase  of  Piedmontese 
power  by  its  side,  and  at  its  ex- 
pense, could  not  be  forgiven  or 
despised.  Austria  beheld  a  power 
constantly  accompanying  its  own,  as 
inseparable  as  the  shadow  from  the 
figure,  and  which  it  had  been  com- 
pelled, on  various  occasions,  to  pur- 
chase, or  to  propitiate,  by  substantial 
concessions.  Its  ill-humour  at  the 
British  patronage  of  Savoy  had  been 


irreat  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  was,  if  not 
avowedly,  yet  really,  one  of  the 
causes  of  its  refusing  peace  until  the 
follo^ving  year,  when  it  signed  that 
of  Baden.  During  the  War  of  the 
Succession  itself,  the  Emperor  Joseph 
had  revoked  some  of  the  investitures 
he  had  granted  to  the  Duke  of 
Savoy.  The  refusal  by  the  Em- 
peror Charles  VI.  of  the  large 
demands  made  by  King  Charles 
Emmanuel  produced  the  hostility  of 
the  latter  in  the  war  for  the  suc- 
cession of  Poland.  At  Worms,  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  cessions  made 
to  the  rising  Sardinian  monarchy 
had  been  with  great  difficulty  ex- 
torted from  Vienna.  It  wrung  the 
proud  heart  of  Mana  Theresa  to  lop, 
branch  by  branch,  from  the  magni- 
ficent Milanese — to  go  on  aggrand- 
ising with  its  spoils  '  those  new-bom 
kings.*  Not  all  the  support  ren- 
dered by  the  British  cabinet  in  the 
w^ar  of  her  own  succession  —  a 
support  but  for  which  she  would 
probably  have  lost  all — could  recon- 
cile her  to  those  subtractions  from 
her  Italian  sovereignty.  The  pre- 
servation of  the  rest  could  not 
console  her  for  the  loss  of  what  was 
^one.  Her  bitterness  upon  this  topic 
IS  recorded  by  the  English  historian 
of  her  house.  *The  Treaty  of 
Worms,*  said  the  daughter  of  Aus- 
tria to  the  British  ambassador  at  her 
court,  *'  was  made  for  him  alone,  and 
not  for  me.'  'Your  King  of  Sar- 
dinia,* she  exclaimed,  in  an  agony  of 
reproaches,  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  *your 
King  of  Sardinia  must  have  aU, 
without  a  thought  or  a  care  for 
mei     And    there's    your   King    of 

Prussia !'    Even  he,  the  hated, 

was  scarcely  more  odious ;  the  un- 
scrupulous and  compelling  foe 
scarcely  more  reluctantly  appeased 
than  the  serviceable  but  exacting 
ally.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  the 
desire  of  vengeance  upon  the  Prus- 
sian monarch  was  the  prime  cause  of 
that  extraordinary  alliance  which, 
in  1756,  took  place  between  the 
courts  of  Schoenbrunn  and  Ver- 
sailles; but  resentment  at  the  con- 
duct of  England  in  respect  to 
Italian  arrangements  was,  assuredly, 


*  The  old  Duke  of  Modena-Este,  whose  heiress  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  had 
married,  was  stiU  living. 
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not  without  its  sbare  in  the  transae- 
tion.  The  constant  favour  shewn  by 
this  country  to  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
had  alienated  the  empress -queen 
from  the  chief  ally  of  her  house. 
But  there  could  he  no  fear  of  any 
FiedmoBtese  pretensions  making  head 
whilst  Austria  and  France  were 
leagued  together.  The  house  of 
Savoy  had  grown  with  their  rival- 
ries ;  if  it  did  not  decrease,  it  would^ 
at  laist,  be  sure  not  to  augment  with 
their  cordiality.  It  was  that  mar- 
vellous conjunction,  that  ^  unnatural 
alliance,"  which  lefl  Italy  at  rest 
during  the  Seven  Years*  War — a 
rare  instance  of  its  remaining  with 
unensanguined  fields  during  a  con- 
test in  which  all  the  great  powers 
of  Europe  were  actors. 

The  continental  dominions  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  at  the  period  at 
which  we  are  arrived,  consisted  (ex- 
clusively of  his  native  extra-Italic 
duchy)  of  Piedmont,  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  the  Monfcrrat  and 
of  those  dismemberments  from  the 
Milanese  successively  enumerated  in 
our  former  notice,  and  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Oneglia,  enclavS  in  the 
States  of  Genoa.  If  they  differed 
but  little  in  amount  of  population 
and  in  superficial  extent  from  the 
Venetian  States  (the  strictly  Italian), 
they  were  far  more  important  in 
the  military  aptitudes  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  in  the  weight  at 
which,  in  consequence  of  those  qua- 
lities, they  counted  in  the  general 
balance.  With  reference  to  the 
shock  of  interests,  and  the  contests 
of  which,  for  half  a  century,  Italy 
had  beeii  the  theatre,  the  Sardinian 
power  resembled  a  knight  always 
en  hamois  and  ready  for  the  fray; 
the  Venetian,  one  whose  armoury  is 
hung  in  his  halls,  to  be  thence  tasen 
only  as  the  last  resort,  and  then  awk- 
wardly worn  or  inefficiently  han- 
dled. At  the  prospect  of  a  mUee 
the  question  with  Turin  was,  gene- 
rally, where  best  to  strike  in ;  with 
Venice,  invariably,  how  to  avoid 
striking  at  ail*  The  young  and 
adventurous  monarchy  had  already 
tried  many  a  grapple;  the  aged 
and  timorous  republic  had  long  de- 
clined the  arena.  The  Piedmontese 
was  an  athlete  inevitable  to  the/ti/to ; 


the  Venetian  an  habitual  spectator 
of  the  game. 

Of  the  republics  of  Venice  and 
Genoa  we  made  no  special  mention 
in  our  previous  review  of  the  poli- 
tical configurations  of  Italian  terri- 
tory. The  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  left  the  former  in  pos- 
session of  the  Morea :  twenty  years 
more,  and  the  Peace  of  Passarowitz 
deprived  it  of  that  acquisition.  There 
is  no  occasion  in  this  place  to  dwell 
upon  the  Austro- Venetian  war  with 
the  Ottomans,  terminated  by  the 
last-named  treaty.  We  merely  indi- 
cate the  quarter  in  which  the  domi- 
nions of  the  republic  underwent  any 
modification;  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  quarter  was  not  Italy.  But 
when  we  see  the  once  enterprising 
Queen  of  the  Adriatic  sheltered  under 
the  imperial  wing,  and  satisfied  with 
imperial  protection  from  Ottoman 
aggression;  when  we  behold  her 
so  destitute  of  energy  that,  even 
during  the  war  between  Austria  and 
the  Porte  in  1736-9,  she  never  took 
up  arms  to  recover  any  of  her  lost 
domains ;  when  we  observe  the  same 
apathy  in  her  councils  during  the 
other  wars  of  Turks  and  Imperialists 
till  the  end  of  the  century,  whilst  a 
new  enemy  had,  in  the  course  of  that 
century,  arisen  on  another  side  of 
the  Infidel,  and  before  the  close  of  it 
rode  triumphant  with  its  fleet*  in 
that  Archipelago  where  Venice  had 
formerly  disputed  dominion  with  the 
Crescent; — when  a  picture  such  as 
this  is  presented  to  us,  we  are  natu-« 
rally  led  to  conclude,  that  if  the 
Italian  terra  fir  ma  of  the  republic 
remained  entire,  it  was  owing  to 
other  causes  than  reverence  for 
ancient  renown,  or  dread  of  present 
power.  Amidst  the  ambitious  pro- 
jects of  partition  nourished  against 
the  Porte  by  Joseph  II.  and  Cathe- 
rine II.,  Venice  must  have  watched 
with  some  anxiety  and  bewilderment 
the  envious  eye  cast  by  the  former 
sovereign  upon  her  own  posses- 
sions. The  desire  of  the  Austrian 
crown  to  consolidate  its  dominions 
had  been  shewn,  not  only  in  its 
attempt  to  seize  Bavaria,  and  (that 
failing)  to  exchange  for  it  the 
provinces  of  the  Netherlands ;  but 
also,  at   an   earlier  period,  at  the 


*  At  the  time  of  the  naval  victory  of  the  Russians  over  the  Turks  at  Chism^i— 
1770. 
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formation  of  the  *  unnatural*  al- 
liance, in  its  offer  to  barter  Hainault 
and  Brabant  for  Parma,  Piacentia, 
and  Guastalla.  There  was  evidently 
an  anxiety  at  Vienna  to  be  rid  of 
distant  dependencies,  and  to  bring 
into  subjection  to  its  sway  lands  that 
lay  nearer  to  the  seat  of  sovereignty. 
It  is,  therefore,  rather  surprising, 
considering  the  unscrupulous  am- 
bitions of  the  eighteenth  century, 
that  the  feebleness  and  senility  of 
the  State  of  St.  Mark  should  have 
been  respected  as  they  were.  Jo- 
seph, who  did  not  respect  Venetian 
Dalmatia,  was  more  than  once  sus- 
pected of  a  design  to  seize  upon 
Venetian  Friuli.  The  idea  of  ap- 
propriating to  Milan  a  portion,  at 
feast,  of  the  fair  provinces  that  lay  so 
conveniently  to  Austrian  Istria,  to  the 
Tyrol,  may  be  presumed  to  have 
presented  itself  to  imperial  policy 
before  the  opportunity  offered  in  so 
strange  and  unexpected  a  fashion  at 
Leobcn*  and  Campo  Formio;  and, 
far  from  sharing  in  the  surprise 
(though  cordially  in  the  indignation) 
expressed,  at  and  after  the  time,  at 
the  acceptance  by  Austria  of  the 
spoils  of  Venice,  we  think  that  they 
who  carefully  observe  the  history  of 
the  eighteenth  century  will  find 
small  reason  to  have  expected  the 
refusal. 

Throughout  a  period  so  fertile  in 
territorial  transferences  elsewhere,  a 
single  alteration  only  occurred  in 
that  respect  to  Genoa, — ^in  the  alien- 
ation of  the  marquisate  of  Finale, 
granted  at  Worms  to  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  which  was,  however,  re- 
stored at  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  the 
republic.  Another  supervened  at  a 
later  date — the  cession  of  Corsica  to 
France  in  1768.  It  was  a  strange 
ordination —  beyond  all  guess  of  hu- 
man prophecy — that  the  reviver  of 
the  hopes  of  Italian  independence  and 
nationality  should  spring  from  a 
country  which  had  iust  been  severed 
from  its  Italian  relations  and  made 
over  to  a  foreign  crown;  but,  re- 
markable as  was  that  improbable 
actuality,  not  less  so  was  the  retri- 
bution that  fell  where  it  was  due. 
But  of  these  things  by  and  bye. 

Between  the  last  date  named  and 
the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution, 
the  political  geography  of  the  coun- 
tries we  have  taken  under  our  re- 
view experienced  no  change  worthy 


of  mention.  But  in  1 792,  the  shadows 
of  strange  events  were  thrown  over 
the  land.  It  is  a  date  which  it  is  the 
more  important  to  note,  that  it  was 
made  the  point  of  reference  for  cer- 
tain demarcations,  as  well  in  Italy 
as  elsewhere,  at  the  final  act  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  twenty -three 
years  afterwards. 

Before  adverting  to  the  new  and 
extraordinary  combinations  conse- 
quent upon  the  French  wars,  we  desire 
to  recall  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  peculiar  relations  of  the  two 
powers  so  often  mentioned  in  mutual 
reference,  whose  recent  collision  and 
present  attitude  give  occasion  to  these 
papers — ^Austria  and  Sardinia. 

In  the  history  of  every  State  of  any 
consequence  in  Europe,  there  will  be 
found  certain  definite  principles,  more 
or  less  developed  at  difierent  junc- 
tures, upon  which  the  conduct  and 
system  of  its  foreign  relations  are 
founded.  Policy  has  its  traditions  no 
less  than  Fable:  it  is,  in  many  in- 
stances, as  hereditary  as  Descent. 

The  external  policy  of  Austria, 
which,  from  the  nature  of  her  scat- 
tered possessions,  and  a  more  diffused 
contact,  may  be  said  to  have  larger 
demands  made  upon  her  vigilance 
than  any  other  state  in  Europe,  pre- 
sents, with  reference  to  her  greatest 
adversary,  three  prominent  points  of 
application,— the  German  empire,  the 
Netherlands,  Italy.  To  exclude 
France  from  each  and  all  of  these 
was  a  traditional  maxim  in  the  coun- 
cils of  Vienna.  On  the  side  of  Ger- 
majiy  its  losses  (so  to  speak)  had  not 
been  its  own ; — Lorraine,  for  instance, 
was  lost  to  its  duke,  and  to  the  empire 
of  which  that  duke  was  a  member 
and  Austria  the  head  ;  but  from  the 
Hapsburg  monarchy,  individually, 
the  cession  of  that  duchy  was  no 
subtraction.  On  the  side  of  the 
Netherlands  a  deduction,  indeed,  of 
Spanish  Guelders  in  favour  of  Prussia 
was  made;  but,  with  that  excep- 
tion, they  remained,  either  by  virtue 
of  recognised  neutrality  or  of  resti- 
tution, in  the  same  entirety  as  at 
the  period  of  acquisition.  On  the 
side  of  Italy  the  case  was  differ- 
ent (we  are  speaking  always  with 
reference  to  the  exclusion  of  French 
aggression  on  the  countries  mediately 
or  immediately  under  imperial  sway). 
In  Northern  Italy  the  house  of 
Austria  had  seen  successive  detach- 
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ments  slip  away  from  its  territorj% 
Goincidentally  with,  and  almost  m 
contradiction  to,  the  very  confirma- 
tion of  its  Italian  power.  And  this 
arose  from  the  difference  of  the 
materials  available  for  the  defence 
of  the  house  in  the  three  quarters  we 
have  named. 

The  Germanic  States  were,  indeed, 
a  difficult  body,  restless  enough  and 
unmanageable  at  times ;  and  the  in- 
trigues of  France  alone  (the  new  and 
formidable  power  of  Prussia  is  not 
taken  here  into  account)  were  suffi- 
cient to  embroil  the  emperor  with 
one  or  other  of  his  electors.  But 
the  very  multiplicity  of  interested 
parties  rendered  their  division  all  the 
easier,  and  sooner  or  later  produced 
allies  whose  aid  was  to  be  had  with- 
out any  substantial  or  sensible  dimi- 
nution of  the  personal  domains  of 
the  Austrian  house.  The  empire, 
moreover,  was  sometimes  unanimous 
in  support  of  its  chief;  and  Austrian 
interests  were  then  defended  through 
its  own,  and  by  aid  of  its  contin- 
gents, both  in  money  and  in  men. 
In.  the  Netherlands,  again,  the  im- 
perial house  could  trust,  in  a  consider- 
able degree,  to  the  maritime  powers, 
because  their  personal  interests 
were  closely  bound  up  with  the  in- 
tegral conservation  of  those  provinces, 
and  to  one  of  them,  in  consideration 
of  its  almost  vital  concernment  in  the 
matter,  the  Barrier  Treaty  had  con- 
fided the  garrison  of  several  of  the 
fortified  places.  In  Northern  Italy, 
however,  while  there  was  but  one 
power  whose  alliance  was  of  signal 
importance  for  the  counteraction  of 
French  objects,  that  power  had  views 
80  constantly  and  undisguisedly  di- 
rected towards  enlargement  that  it 
•was  only  by  some  cession  from  her  own 
territory  that  Austria  could  command 
its  support.  Hinc  iUcB  lacrymce.  This 
was  the  root  of  all  the  bitterness  and 
soreness,  the  jealousy  and  the  heart- 
burnings, that  lingered  in  the  court 
of  Vienna  towards  the  Sardinian 
crown.  Every  advantage  derived 
from  the  co-operation  of  the  latter 
had  to  be  bought  by  the  former  at 
the  expense  of  fresh  concessions. 
Consequently,  as  might  be  expected, 
each  successive  grant  was  pamfully 
conceded,  repented  of  as  soon  as 
given,  and  anxiously  desired  to  be 
ledaimed. 


Ne  me  parlfz  pas  de  voire  Due  de 
SavoiCf  mentvais  votsin  de  timte  libert6j 
had  been  the  language  of  Mirabeau. 
Such  were  the  first  compliments 
wafted  from  revolutionising  France  to 
the  guardian  of  the  Alps.  The  King 
of  Sardinia  had  no  choice  here,  no 
time  to  balance  between  France  and 
Austria,  and  to  make  his  best  bar- 
gain, as  of  old.  The  characteristic 
calculation  and  hereditary  avidity  of 
his  house  are  here  hors  de  cause ;  it 
is  a  question  of  preservation,  not  of 
aggrandisement ;  the  ancestral  duchy 
and  the  country  of*Nice  are  severed, 
without  a  shadow  of  ceremony,  from 
the  monarchy ;  and  no  other  course 
could  Victor  Amadous  pursue  than 
the  one  he  took — to  join  the  first 
coalition. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  our  intention 
to  repeat  in  this  place  the  oft- told 
tale  of  the  French  campaigns  in  Italy. 
Our  business  is  rather  with  the  re- 
sults— with  such  new  territorial  com- 
binations, and  such  striking  develope- 
ments  of  policy,  as  appear  to  bear 
upon  the  matters  now  at  issue  be- 
tween the  Italian  and  the  stranger. 

The  King  of  Sardinia  *  soon  dis- 
appears from  the  scene  of  action. 
Left,  for  the  moment,  by  Buonaparte 
in  occupation  of  his  continental  throne 
upon  the  departure  of  the  latter  for 
Eg3rpt,  he  is  incontinently  displaced 
by  the  Directory:  and  tne  narrow 
sovereignty  of  the  isle  from  which 
its  royal  style  is  taken  is  all  that 
remains  to  the  humbled  house,  until 
the  Allies  of  *14  recall  it  from  exile 
and  obscurity. 

There  are  one  or  two  points,  how- 
ever, during  the  struggle  for  the 
mastery  of  Italy  between  the  Repub- 
lican and  Imperial  forces  which  de- 
serve notice,  as  illustrating  the  old 
ambition  of  the  Savoyard,  and  the 
old  jealousy  entertained  of  him  by  the 
Austrian.  Twice  did  the  sovereign 
power  at  Turin  endeavour  to  obtain* 
a  grant  of  Lombardy  from  the 
Directory  as  the  price  of  alliance 
with  France.  Savoy,  the  cradle  of 
the  race,  was  gone ;  Nice  was  gone ; 
but  the  favourite  dream  of  ambition 
was  not  yet  resigned.  The  n^os  «» 
raxtM*  was  manifested, — at  least,  as 
far  as  desire  was  concerned.  "With 
his  own  crown  trembling^  on  his 
head,  the  monarch  of  Piedmont 
would  fain  have  clutched  another. 


*  Charles  Emmanuel  IV.,  successor  of  Victor  Amadeus  III.,  1796. 
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But  as  deep-rooted  as  the  avidity 
appears  to  have  been  the  jealousy 
which  it  inspired.  At  the  con- 
ferences held  at  Selz  (during  the 
session  of  the  Congress  at  Rastadt) 
between  French  and  Austrian  nego- 
tiators, the  latter  (Count  Cobentzel) 
proposed  nothing  less  than  the  dis- 
memberment of  riedmont.*  Again, 
the  ranctme  of  the  court  of  Vienna 
was  displayed  in  a  very  marked  man- 
ner at  the  close  of  the  successful 
campaign  of  the  second  coalition  in 
1799.  When  the  Austro- Russian 
arms  had  rolled  back  the  tide  of 
French  invasion  over  the  Alps, 
whether  the  Aulic  Council  meditated 
the  total  exclusion  of  the  Sardinian 
king  from  the  Continent,  or  merely 
a  restitution  to  the  imperial  Mi- 
lanese of  the  several  cessions  made 
during  the  century,  it  is  certain  that 
the  armed  hand  of  Austria  evinced 
no  more  readiness  to  part  with  its 
conquests  than  with  its  reconquests, 
— with  Turin  than  with  Milan.  This 
reluctance  to  restore  a  prince  whom 
Paul  had  taken  under  his  especial 
patronage  was  one  of  the  causes  of 
disagreement  between  the  courts  of 
St.  Petersburg  and  Vienna.  But 
the  return  of  Buonaparte,  the  passage 
of  the  Alps,  and  the  victory  of  Ma- 
rengo, changed  the  face  of  things; 
and  wrested  from  Austria  the  op- 
portunity of  accomplishing  her  pur- 
poses, whatever  these  may  have  been. 
Meanwhile,  the  evocation  in  Italy 
of  the  principles  of  nationality  in 
any  thing  like  a  practical  shape  is 
due  to  Napoleon.  Let  what  will  be 
said,  it  is  undeniable  that  it  was  he 
who  first  gave  form  and  consistency 
to  the  vague  aspirations  suggested 
either  by  tlie  wild  and  swagger- 
ing Conventionalist  Propaganda,  or 
by  the  somewhat  more  systematic 
agents  of  the  Directory.  Both  of 
these  might  declaim  or  agitate  about 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  Italian 
soil ;  it  was  he  who  formed  the  nucleus 
for  an  Italian  nationality.  That 
nucleus  was  the  Cispadane  Republic, 
the  first  work  of  the  regenerator. 
But  the  creator  was  the  destroyer 
also;  the  magician  became  the  dis" 
enchanter.  Dazzling  the  Lombards 
with  the  vision  of  independence 
on    the    one   hand,   on    the    other 


he  threw  Venice  to  the  stranger; 
wresting,  again,  the  latter  from  the 
Austrian  sceptre,  it  was  but  to  attach, 
it  to  a  kingdom  which  he  had  ap- 
pended to  his  own  imperial  crown: 
forming  a  so-called  'Kingdom  of 
Italy,*  he  withheld  from  its  composi- 
tion Liguria,  Piedmont,  Parma,  Tus- 
cany, and  Rome,  as  parts  of  his 
French  empire  I 

But  let  us  ^proceed  to  accompany 
'  Italian  independence.'  The  Cispa- 
dane republic  was  the  real  nucleus 
of  Italian  nationality.  Composed  of 
the  provinces  of  Modena  and  Reg-, 
gio,  it  joined  to  these  the  two  lega* 
tions  of  Ferrara  and  Bologna.  The 
spirit  of  locality  seemed  at  first 
averse  to  this  conjunction.  But 
the  young  politician  who  imagined, 
the  combination  contrived  to  re- 
concile the  conflicting  elements,  and 
the  new  republic  was  constituted. 
It  was  soon  augmented  by  the  addi- 
tion of  Romagna  (which  had  also  its 
local  scruples  and  vicinal  antipathies 
to  be  overcome),  and  the  whole  was 
recognised  as  a  political  entity  by 
Pope  Pius  VL  at  Tolentino,  in  Feb- 
ruary 1797. 

Meanwhile  the  Lombards  of  the. 
Austrian  -  Milanese,  piqued  at  the 
priority  of  Republicanism  accorded 
to  their  neighbours  on  the  opposite 
bank,  clamoured  for  erection  into  aa 
independent  state  also.  They  were 
gratified  with  the  title  of  the  Trans- 
padane.  But  these  amph-Eridaneaa 
creations  were  not  long  destined  for 
a  separate  existence.  The  Treaty  of 
Campo  Formio  in  October  (1797) 
provided  for  their  union,  with  en- 
larged boundaries,  under  the  name  of 
the  Cisalpine  Republic.  The  preli- 
minaries of  Leoben  had,  it  is  true, 
with  singularly  unpatern^  disregard 
of  his  offspring  on  the  part  of  the 
French  general,  assigned  the  lega- 
tions to  Venice,  in  compensation  for 
Venetian  Istria,  Dalmatia,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  Italian  terra  ftrma^  made 
over  to  Austria ;  but  the  crowning 
and  total  iniquity  was  not  accom* 
plished  out  of  hand.  Nemo^  it  would 
seem  even  in  such  matters, — netno 
repents  unquam  Jit  turpissimtis.  But 
this  arrangement  was  superseded  at 
Campo  Formio.  When  from  that 
obscure  village,  thenceforth  to  give 


*  A  portion  of  it  to  indemnify  the  Cisalpine  Republic  for  what  Austria  herself 
would  deduct  fit)m  the  territory  of  that  state,  the  rest  to  go  to  the  Graud  Duke  of 
m  . ...^     fnu .  V  -•-.  ^e  c?„,.«^  ^g^g  f.Q  \jQ  transplanted  from  Turin  to— Rome  ! 
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its  name  to  one  of  the  most  nefarious 
tRinsactions  in  the  history  of  inter- 
national politics,  was  dated  the  first 
treaty  between  Imperial  Austria  and 
Republican  France,  the  limits  of  the 
Cisalpine  were  considerably  extended. 
Besides  the  addition  of  the  Austrian 
territory — namely,  the  Mantuan, 
situated  east  of  the  Oglio  (the  fron- 
tier proposed  at  Leoben) — it  received 
all  the  domain  of  Venice  west  and 
south  of  the  Adige ;  namely,  Crema, 
Bergamo,  Brescia,  and  the  Folesino. 
To  this  extension  was  superadded 
the  Valteline,  Bormio,  and  Chia- 
venna,  detached  from  the  somewhat 
precarious  sovereignty  of  the  Grison 
League.  Here,  then,  was  an  in- 
dependent state,  calculated,  both  by 
its  exteut  and  its  position,  to  act 
upon  the  rest  of  Northern  and  Cen- 
tral Italy.  The  first  effect  of  its 
vicinity  was  the  self- constitution  of 
the  March  of  Ancona  as  a  Republic 
of  the  same  name.  In  the  following 
year  the  contagion  spread  further. 
G«noa  had  already  been  metamor- 
phosed into  the  *  Ligurian,'  and  the 
patronage  of  the  Gallo-Corsica  pro- 
cared  for  it  from  Austria  the  sove- 
reign possession  of  the  Feudi  Imperiali 
on  its  northern  border. 

Thus  we  have  in  Northern  Italy 
a  manifest  disruption  of  traditional 
associations    and    connexions ;    the 
chain  of  history  is  broken.    Austria 
is  driven  from  all  her  positions  so 
industriously    acquired,     and     ap- 
parently so  well  confirmed :  in  per- 
■son,     from    Milan    and    Mantua ; 
by  proxy,   so  to  say  (for  its  aged 
native  sovereign  was  the  represent- 
ative of  Austrian   interests),   from 
Modena;  and,  with  a  new  state  in- 
terposed   between   herself  and  the 
Tuscan  and  Papal  dominions,  she  is 
thrust  up  into  a  corner  of  Northern 
Italy.      A    splendid    and    glorious 
corner,    it   is    true,    such    as,    one 
'would   suppose,    might    (if  no  re- 
morse attended  the  possession,  and 
when  did  remorse  embitter  the  cup 
of  usurping    power?)    compensate, 
^th  the  addition  of  Istria,  Dalmatia, 
'andCattaro,  for  the  loss  both  of  Milan 
and  Mantua,  and  of  the  remote  pro- 
vinces on  the  banks  of  Scheldt  and 
Meufle.     But  to  appease  mortified 
ttmbition  is  no  easy  task.    The  first 


attempt  to  induce  it  to  recede  defini- 
tively from  ancestral  ground  seldom 
succeeds.  The  distant  fields  of  Bra- 
bant and  Flanders  might  be  resigned 
for  a  more  convenient  indemnity; 
and  had  the  Belgic  provinces  alone 
been  in  question,  the  acquisition  in 
their  stead  of  a  territory  contiguous 
to  her  hereditary  states  would  have 
been  but  the  accomplishment  of  a 
desire  entertained  before,  and  mani- 
fested, though  in  another  direction ; 
but  Austria  regretted  her  darling 
Milanese.  Well  does  aFrench  writer  * 
remark, — Jamais  Venise  ne  coiisolerait 
VAutriche  de  la  perte  de  Milan ;  little 
thinking,  probably,  when  he  wrote 
the  sentence,  how  soon  might  arrive 
another  opportunity  for  testing  its 
truth. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  remark 
further  upon  the  turpitude  of  the 
act  of  both  parties  to  the  Treaty  of 
Campo  Formio.  The  consent  of  the 
world  has  long  since  stamped  it  with 
reprobation ;  nor  can  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances, or  the  acquiescence  of 
diplomatic  Europe  in  the  formation 
of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom 
at  a  subsequent  period,  or  any  con- 
siderations dependent  on  present  ex- 
pediency, vindicate  the  character  of 
the  original  transaction.  But  join- 
ing unreservedly,  as  we  do,  in  stig- 
matising the  deed,  we  can  find,  as 
interrogators  of  the  history  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  very  little ^ound 
for  surprise  at  such  a  proceedmg. 

To  return  to  the  Cisalpine,  for  by 
following  its  fortunes,  with  which,  if 
with  anything,  was  associated  the 
cause  of  Italian  independence,  the 
degree  to  which  that  independence 
ever  attained  may  be  seen.  At  the 
opening  of  the  year  1802  it  took 
the  title  of  the  Italian  Republic,  and 
the  First  Consul  of  France  for  its 
president.  In  the  spring  of  1805 
that  president  became  its  king,  and 
was  crowned  with  the  iron  crown  of 
Luitprand  of  the  Lombards.  Before 
the  close  of  this  year  the  Peace  of 
Presburg  enlarged  the  new  kingdom, 
by  the  annexation  of  the  remaining 

?art  of  Venetian  terra  firma.  The 
sonzo  flowed  between  Italy  and 
Austria.  A  trifling  detachment  was 
made  from  this  royalty  on  the  side  of 
!Modena;  from  which  Garfagnana  and 


*  Armand  Lefebvre,  Hisfoire  dcs  Cabinets  de  T Ein'ope  peJtfJant  le  Consulat  et 
i' Empire. 
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Massa-Carrara  were  separated  in  fa- 
TOur  of  the  created  Prince  of  Lucca, 
Bacciocbi,  the  husband  of  Eliza  Buo- 
naparte. But  in  1808  there  came  a 
goodly  indemnity  for  that  subtrac- 
tion, for  the  March  of  Ancona,  the 
Duchy  of  Urbino,  and  the  provinces 
of  Macerata  and  Camerino,  were 
united  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy; 
which  finally,  in  1809,  received  from 
Bavaria  a  small  portion  of  the  Tyrol. 
Eugene  Beauharnois  had,  upon  its 
establishment,  been  designated  as 
successor  of  Napoleon  in  default  of 
heirs-male,  and  in  the  meantime  was 
appointed  viceroy.  The  new  mo- 
narchy numbered  six  million  inha- 
bitants, and  extended  over  a  surface 
of  nearly  30,000  square  miles. 

The  fortunes  of  the  other  States 
of  the  Peninsula  scarcely  come  within 
the  scope  of  our  subject.  We  need 
not  dwell  upon  the  transitory  Ko- 
man  republic,  nor  upon  the  Parthe- 
nopean,  in  those  days  of  sesquipeda- 
lian nomenclature ;  upon  the  passages 
between  the  Head  of  the  Romish 
Church  and  the  Head  of  the  French 
empire  ;  upon  the  cajolery  of  the 
Parmese  Spaniard,  and  his  brief  roy- 
alty of  Etruria ;  the  transplantation 
of  the  Austro-Tuscan,  whose  house 
was  sent  to  Germany,  whence  it 
came ;  the  annexation  of  the  Ligu- 
lian  Republic,  of  Piedmont,  and  of 
the  remaining  States  of  the  Church 
to  the  Great  Nation.  It  will  be 
enough  to  remind  such  retrospective 
enthusiasts  as  are  disposed  to  glory 
in  those  days  of  Italian  independence 
and  nationality,  that  the  division 
of  the  Peninsula  was  tripartite — in 
pretty  fair  relative  proportions  ;  that 
one  division  alone — of  whose  acci- 
dents we  have  just  given  a  risumi — 
formed  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  an- 
other the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  a 
third,  either  immediately  or  medi- 
ately through  hereditary  fiefs,  a  part 
of  the  Grand  Empire  of  the  modern 
Charlemagne.  The  whole  Peninsula, 
in  effect,  formed  no  more  than  such 
a  part:  even  Naples  was  a  vassal; 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  was  adminis- 
tered in  ?us  name ;  the  birth  of  the 
heir  to  the  empire  was  announced 
in  the  words, — 'It  is  a  King  of 
Rome  V  The  crown  of  the  Caesars 
was  transported  from  the  banks  of 
the  Danube  to  the  Seine;  and  the 
sceptre  held  at  Paris  ruled  over 
a  wider  extent  of  Italian  soil  than 


ever  was  subject  to  that  whieh 
govorned  from  Vienna  in  the  lof- 
tiest days  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  Such  was  the  independence 
of  Italy — such,  in  1811,  the  realisa- 
tion of  the  patriot  dreams  of  1796 ! 

The  falling  star  of  Napoleon  be- 
held, as  it  descended,  Eugene  faith- 
ful to  his  trust,  and  attempting  to 
make  head  against  the  returning 
Austrian;  Joachim,  repudiating  his 
benefactor,  and  allied  with  Austria 
against  the  viceroy.  The  Congress 
of  Vienna  found  the  armies  of 
Francis  I.  in  possession  of  the  whole 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy — of  Pied- 
mont, and  of  Savoy  also,  depart- 
ments (as  they  were)  of  France.  It 
found  the  gaudy  and  gallant  Paladin 
of  Naples  with  his  kingdom  gua- 
ranteed to  him  by  two  of  the  allied 
powers — all  the  world  knows  that  it 
did  not  leave  him  there.  Poor  Mu- 
rat!  He,  too,  as  a  last  desperate 
efibrt  for  the  conservation  of  his 
crown,  proposed  to  expel  the  foreigner 
in  the  name  of  Italian  nationality ! 

It  is  a  tempting  subject,  that  Con- 
gress of  Vienna :  and  did  our  pre* 
sent  purpose  allow  us  to  wander  in 
other  fields  of  European  policy,  we 
should  have  much  to  discourse  there 
anent.  It  would  be  a  difficult  thing 
to  get  in  a  good  word  in  favour  of 
that  octocracy  of  diplomatists — the 
comite  des  hvit —  in  these  days ;  we 
ourselves,  indeed,  are  far  from  ap- 
proving of  the  majority  of  its  adju- 
dications. But  if  there  was  any 
power  which,  though  restored,  had 
reason  to  complain  that  it  was  re- 
stored to  a  shorn  sovereignty;  if 
there  was  any  that  could  accuse  the 
Congress  of  a  want  of  munificence, 
or,  at  least,  of  liberality,  Sardinia 
was  not  that  power.  This,  if  not  a 
defence  (as  it  certainly  is  not)  of  the 
acts  of  that  celebrated  assembly,  is 
at  any  rate  a  rebuke  from  the 
quarter  whence  it  could  least  be  ex- 
pected to  issue.  A  word,  too,  as 
to  the  Italian  indemnification  of 
Austria  on  that  occasion.  Much 
as  we  execrate  the  base  bargain 
of  Campo  Formio,  much  as  we 
should  have  preferred  that  the  court 
of  Schoenbrunn  had  consented  in 
1 8 14  to  the  erection  of  an  independent 
kingdom  in  the  Lombardo-Yenetian 
provinces  under  a  prince  of  her  own 
house  ;  there  are,  nevertheless,  some 
considerations  which  ought  to  weigh 
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-with  us  in  judging  both  Austrian 
interests  on  the  latter  occasion,  and 
the  acquiescence  of  others  in  the  de- 
mands which  those  interests  made. 
Let  us  be  just  to  the  *  situation,*  and 
its  difficulties.  While  Russia  was 
extending  herself  over  the  grand 
duchy  of  Warsaw,  while  Prussia 
was  receiving  the  half  (and  calling 
for  the  whole)  of  Saxony,  while  the 
same  power  was  assuming  mag- 
nificent proportions  on  the  Rhine, 
when  the  Imperial  crown  of  Ger- 
many was  gone  and  could  not 
be  reclaimed,  when  there  were  no 
more  ecclesiastical  electors,  no  more 
immediate  noblesse  to  sustain  its  su- 
premacy in  that  country,  with  what 
"was  Austria  to  be  adequately  com- 
pensated for  these  aggrandisements 
of  its  neighbours  and  rivals,  for 
these  losses  of  its  own  ?  \  With  Turkish 
provinces,'  we  hear  some  politician 
sav.  But  in  what  quarter?  or  to 
what  extent?  for  as  to  the  Mol- 
davo-Wallachian,  another  was  at 
that  time  intriguing  w^ith  them  and 
their  *  independence ;'  and  as  to  Bos- 
nia and  Servia,  a  former  emperor 
had  termed  them  ^  those  barren  dis- 
tricts possessed  by  his  house  at  the 
Peace  of  Passarowitz.'  Let  us  then 
acknowledge  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation.  Let  us  remember,  also, 
that  this  second  appropriation  of 
"Venice  by  Austria  differed  from  the 
first.  This  time,  at  all  events,  it  was 
deprived  of  no  more  than  a  quasi" 
independence. 

The  re-distribution  of  Italian  ter- 
ritory at  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
more  than  restored  the  Austrian  pre- 
ponderance. The  grasp  of  the  impe- 
rial power  w^as  far  more  capacious, 
the  influence  still  more  extensive, 
than  before  the  wars  which  had  ex- 
pelled it  altogether.  Branches  of 
the  house  of  Austria  were  reinstated 
(with  the  addition  of  the  Presidii 
and  Elba)  in  Tuscany,  assured  in 
realised  expectancy  at  Modena,  in- 
stalled in  Parma.  In  the  last  named 
the  daughter  of  Austria  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  Spanish  Bourbon.* 

It  was  remarked  just  now,  that 
the  house  of  Savoy  had  no  reason 


to  complain  of  the  arrangements  of 
1814.  -If  the  first  peace  of  Paris 
left  Monaco  and  about  a  third  of 
Savoy  in  the  hands  of  France  (both 
of  which  the  second  restored),  and 
if  a  few  districts  were  now  ceded  to 
Geneva,  the  King  of  Sardinia  re- 
ceived a  rich  indemnity,  no  less  than 
the  goodly  gift  of  the  Genoese  lands 
— of  Genoa  augmented  by  the  im- 
perial fiefs ;  for  of  these  Austria  re- 
frained from  reclaiming  the  sove- 
reignty, though  the  Ligurian  Re- 
public, to  which  she  had  ceded  them, 
was  demolished.  For  this  magnifi- 
cent endowment  the  house  of  Savoy 
was  indebted  to  its  ancient  friend 
and  patron.  It  was  the  work  of 
England — of  England,  who,  for  the 
sake  of  Turin,  broke  her  plighted 
faith  with  Genoa,  and  incurred  many 
a  bitter,  and  not  undeserved,  re- 
proach, both  at  home  and  abroad. 

This  was,  probably,  the  first  time 
that  Austria  beheld  with  satisfaction 
the  patronage  of  Great  Britain  ex- 
tended to  the  crown  of  Sardinia; 
since  that  patronage  was  not  only 
exercised  without  prejudice  to  the 
limits  she  had  marked  out  for  her- 
self, but  even  promised  to  distract 
the  views  and  remove  the  tendencies 
of  the  Piedmontese  from  the  old 
object  of  his  ambition.  Moreover,  the 
incorporation  of  another  ancient  and 
famous  republic,  second  only  in  re- 
nown to  the  one  she  had  herself 
appropriated,  would  in  some  degree, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  undiscrimin- 
ating,  at  all  events,  associate  Sar- 
dinia in  the  odium  attachable  to 
acquisitions  of  the  kind.  If  to  these 
considerations  we  add,  that  Genoa 
was  not  unlikely  to  prove  as  great 
an  embarrassment  to  the  Piedmontese 
princes  as  Venice  to  the  Austrian, 
it  will  be  easy  to  appreciate  the 
complacent  acquiescence  of  imperial 
policy  in  the  aggrandisement  of  those, 
nearly  every  step  of  whose  previous 
advances  had  been  grudged  and  re- 
gretted in  the  councils  of  Vienna. 

Such,  then  (for  we  take  no  ac- 
count of  intermediate  events  produc- 
ing no  territorial  changes),  were  the 
arrangements  which  the  events  of 


*  A  subsequent  treaty  with  Spain  (1817)  regulated  the  reversibility  of  Parma, 
Flacentia,  and  Guastalla.  Upon  the  decease  of  tibie  Austrian  archduchess,  they  were 
to  pass  again  to  the  Spanish  Ime,  which,  meanwhile,  was  located  in  Lucca.  This  lat- 
ter was  in  that  event  to  go  to  Tuscany,  with  certain  cessions  from  the  Tuscan  grand 
duke  to  Modena.    The  case  occurred  some  twelve  months  ago. 
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1 848  first  threatened  with  overthrow 
in  Italy.  Who  can  penetrate  the 
dim  and  distant  future  ?  who  can 
open  the  closed  hand  of  Time  ?  An- 
otJter  French  Revolution,  more  sud- 
den and  more  striking  than  its  inter- 
mediate predecessor  of  '30,  acting 
upon  Italian  materials  already  in 
agitation,  and  emboldening  senti- 
ments disposed  to  experiment.,  brings 
insurrection  in  her  own  provinces, 
and  aggression  from  a  quarter  on 
which  Austria  had  long  felt  herself 
secure — thus  reproducing  in  action 
the  hereditary  tendencies  of  Pied- 
montese  ambition.  It  is  this  quarrel 
that  the  Conference  of  1849  pro- 
poses to  adjust;  the  arrangements 
of  1814-15  that  it  proposes  to  re- 
consider. 

In  looking  at  the  prospect,  a  diffi- 
culty presents  itself  incontinently. 
While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  late 
French  minister  for  foreign  affairs 
had  declared  that  France  would 
only  treat  upon  the  basis  of  the 
independence  of  Italy,  the  declara- 
tions of  Austria,  on  the  other,  have 
hitherto  given  no  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  any  such  basis  will  be 
admitted  by  her.  The  recent  pro- 
gramme of  the  policy  of  the  Schwarz- 
enberg-Stadion  ministry  holds  out 
anything  but  the  hop?  that  the  con- 
cession of  complete  independence  to 
its  Lombardo- Venetian  subjects  is 
contemplated  by  the  imperial  court. 
On  the  contrary,  those  provinces  are 
spoken  of  as  still  designed  to  form 
part  of  the  Austrian  empire,  and  to 
receive  the  benefits  of  new  and  libe- 
ral institutions,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  its  members.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  Austria  might  be  will- 
ing to  concede  a  portion  of  her  pre- 
sent Lombardo -Venetian  kingdom, 
and  upon  this  supposition  various 
limitations  of  the  cession  might  be  sug- 
gested,— and  would  be ;  but  our  readers 
may  take  our  word  for  it  that  these 
things  are  not  settled  like  the  close 
of  a  comedy,  where  the  couples  stand 
ready  to  be  married.  There  is  many 
a  position  to  be  defended  and  carried 
^y  diplomatic  strategy;  fortresses 
are  battered  anew  by  the  artillery  of 
argument ;  rivers  crossed,  and  passes 
guarded  with  the  energy  and  obsti- 
nacy of  sterner  fields.  Over  the 
green  table  is  again  contested,  inch 
by  inch,  what  was  battled  for  on  the 
green  turf.    There  is  the  line  of  the 


Adda,  which  would  preserve  to  Aus- 
tria nearly  the  whole  of  the  ancient 
provinces  of  Venice,  a  fragment  of 
the  ancient  duchy  of  Milan,  and  the 
whole  of  that  of  Mantua ;  there  is 
the  Oglio,  which,  more  to  the  east, 
would  still  leave  Brescia,  the  Man- 
tuan,  and  Peschiera ;  there  is  the 
Mincio,  the  line  offered  by  Austria 
before  the  successful  turn  of  the 
war;  and  finally,  the  Adige,  which 
would  leave  Verona  in  her  hands. 
But  all  these — though  each  might 
be  successively  contested  de  part  et 
d*avtre — would  be  as  liable  to  the 
objection  of  not  meeting  the  demand 
for  absolute  unmitigated  independ- 
ence, as  the  retention  of  the  whole 
Austro-Italian  kingdom  as  at  pre- 
sent constituted.  Each,  too,  would 
give  rise  to  a  suspicion  that  at 
some  future  day  the  abandoned  dis- 
trict, small  or  great,  would  be  re- 
claimed. Jamais  Venise — the  princi- 
ple involved  in  the  assertion  cannot 
be  too  often  presented  to  the  minds 
of  the  mediators, — Jamais  Venise  ne 
consoler  ait  VAulriche  de  la  perte  de 
Milan  ! 

But,  let  us  suppose  that  Austria 
(her  military  honour  amply  vindi- 
cated, her  spirit  and  resolve  not  to 
yield  to  menace  or  dictation  suffi- 
ciently evinced)  is  willing  to  nego- 
tiate the  question  upon  the  proposed 
basis,  Italian  independence,  what  fol- 
lows ?  Perhaps  the  establishment  of 
a  great  kingdom  of  ^Torthern  Italy. 
In  a  couple  of  pamphlets,  in  the 
form  of  letters  to  Lord  Palmerston, 
this  proposition  has  been  boldly  and 
ably  submitted  for  consideration  by 
Dr.  Granville.  But  there  is  this 
grave  objection  to  it, — that  Austria 
will  never  give  her  consent.  To 
expect  the  contrary  would  be  to  look 
for  the  abandonment  of  a  policy 
which  is  well  nigh  coeval  witn  her 
greatness. 

We  are  quite  ready  to  grant  the 
policy  of  forming  a  powerful  State 
m  the  northern  part  of  the  Italian 
peninsula,  provided  the  benefits  of 
such  a  measure  be  not  counter- 
balanced by  the  alienation  of  Austria 
from  this  country.  But,  even  in 
that  case,  would  it  be  advisable  to 
create  a  kingdom  of  such  overwhelm- 
ing preponderance  as  to  threaten  the 
independence  of  Central  Italy,  and 
thus  to  come  into  immediate  clash 
with  the  KTeapolitan  power  of  the 
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South?  Grant  the  cession  of  all 
that  its  advocate  pleads  for  to  this 
new  State,  and  who  will  insure  us  the 
integrity  of  Tuscany  ?  who  will  an- 
swer for  the  non-absorption  of  the 
Legations  ?  of  Urbino,  Ancona  —  of 
all  that,  under  Eugene's  viceroyalty, 
ran  down  the  Adriatic  coast  of  the 
kingdom  ?  Create  the  power  which 
the  enthusiastic  claimant  demands, 
and  what  security  will  there  be  that 
some  future  Charles  Albert  may  not 
boast,  with  the  alteration  of  one 
word,  in  the  lines  of  the  great  poet, — 

Vitto  ho  Toscana»  Lombardia,  Romagna, 
Quel  monte  che  divide,  e  quel  che  serra 
Italia,  e  un  mar,  e  I'altro  che  la  bagna  ? 

But  the  propounder  of  this  plan 

foes  either  too  far  or  not  far  enough. 
Ee  will  have  the  Italian  Tyrol,  be- 
cause it  is  Italian ;  whereas  if  lan- 
guage is  to  be  the  principle  of  na- 
tionality, why  not,  at  the  very  least, 
demand  the  Canton  of  Ticino  from 
the  Swiss  Confederation  ? 

Then,  again,  as  to  natural  boun- 
daries (a  dangerous  subject,  by  the 
way),  he  will  nave  the  Panaro  to  be 
an  undeniable  one.  But  is  not  the 
Secchia,  or  the  Taro,  equally  so  ? 
and  is  not  the  Adriatic  a  more 
^satural*  boundary  than  each  and 
all  ?  Now  if  natural  boundary  is  to 
be  the  standard,  surely  he  cannot 
claim  the  district  of  Garfaguana. 
Geographical  propriety  assigns  it  to 
Tuscany. 

With  these  remarks  we  quit  Dr. 
Granville*s  new  kingdom,  which,  can- 
not, we  suspect,  be  entertained  by  the 
practical  negotiators  to  whom  the 
redistribution  of  the  territories  in 
dispute  is  to  be  committed. 

But  there  is  another  arrangement 
which  would,  it  seems,  be  accepted, — 
that  of  il  gran  ducato  di  Venezia,  and 
by  which  the  territory  east  of  the 
Mincio,  together  with  the  Italian 
Tyrol,  is  erected  into  an  independent 
state  under  an  Austrian  archduke, 
while  Lombardy  and  Parma  are  as- 
signed to  Charles  Albert,  and  Modena 
to  Leopold  of  Tuscany.  This,  cer- 
tainly, appears  to  present  more 
chances  of  realisation,  always  deduct- 
ing the  Italian  Tyrol,  which  we  can- 
not but  think  a  claim  indiscreetly 
insisted  on.  Here,  at  last,  is  the 
Milanese,  at  all  events,  thrown  into 
the  hands  of  the  house  by  whose 
princes  it  was  so  long  coveted — the 


Milanese,  *  and  something  more.* 
But  would  the  house  rest  content  ? 
This  may  be  doubted.  The  lust  of 
empire  seldom  grows  weak  in  con- 
sequence of  a  partial  indulgence. 
Venice  might  become  an  object  of 
desire  to  him  who  had  won  Milan. 

Next  to  an  entire  cession  of  the 
Lombardo-Yenetian  to  Sardinia,  the 
best  thing  would  be  its  erection  into 
an  independent  state,  under  one  of 
Austria*s  own  archdukes  (and  their 
name  is  Legion),  or  some  other  prince 
to  be  chosen  by  Austria  and  approved 
by  the  mediators.  Fame  has  repeatedly 
named  the  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg;  and 
that  appointment  would,  we  think, 
be  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
The  son  of  the  popular  viceroy  would 
bring  an  hereditary  recommendation 
to  the  people  of  those  provinces ; 
the  son-in-law  of  the  autocrat  would 
conciliate  the  graces  of  the  northern 
courts.  Moreover,  between  the  Lom- 
bards and  the  Piedmontese  there 
exists  in  reality  no  great  good- will, 
however  ready  the  former  may  have 
been  to  avail  themselves  of  the  latter 
against  the  more  hated  Germans. 
Once  secure  to  the  Lombards  their 
independence  of  Teutonic  rule,  and 
their  amour propre  would  be  gratified 
by  having  a  sovereign  of  their  own 
in  preference  to  becoming  a  mere 
annex  to  another  monarchy,  though 
an  Italian  one.  .  Nor  would  Venice, 
we  suspect,  refuse  to  associate  her- 
self to  this  combination  ;  for  her 
sympathies  during  the  war  seem  to 
have  been  so  uncertain,  that  she  first 
declared  for  union  with  Charles  Al- 
bert, then  repented  and  aspired  to 
individual  independence  and  a  revival 
of  the  Eepublic;  then,  again,  re- 
pented of  her  repentance,  and 

but  we  know  not  if  she  have  again 
read  vised  herself. 

The  independent  Lombardo- Vene- 
tian, then,  receiving  the  Duke  of 
Leuchtenberg  as  its  sovereign,  the^ 
two  duchies  which  so  vehemently 
voted  themselves  part  and  parcel  of 
the  Sardinian  dominions  might  be 
definitively  handed  over  to  that 
crown ;  Garfagnana,  however,  out 
of  respect  to  the  suggestions  of  lo- 
cality, being  detached  in  favour  of 
Tuscany,  as  aforesaid.  Even  by  this 
settlement  there  would  be  a  gain  to 
the  King  of  Piedmont  of  some  4000 
square  miles  of  territory,  and  some 
700,000  souls.    No  despicable  sequel 
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to  a  repulsed  inroad  and  an  unsuc-      slightly  deranged  from  its  present 
cessful  campaign !  state,  would  stand  thus : — 

The  balance  of  Italian  power,  but 

Inhabitants. 
Sardinia  augmented  by  Parma  and  Modena,  minus  Garfagnana  5,450,000 

Lombardy  and  Venice 4,700,000 

Tuscany  (with  Lucca)  augmented  by  Garfagnana  and  Massa- 1    ,  ^^q  ^^ 
Carrara   j      *       » 


Our  failing  space  warns  us  that  a 
further  consideration  of  this  impor- 
tant subject  cannot,  at  least  for  the 
present,  be  entered  upon.  Indeed, 
the  aspect  of  Europe  is  so  change- 
able, that  suggestions  which  might 
be^r  the  guise  of  wisdom  to-day, 
would  probably  take  rank  as  mere 
platonisms    to-morrow.       But    two 


points  seem  to  be  settled :  first,  that 
Italy  is  unfit  to  stand  alone;  and 
next,  that  no  modification  of  her 
political  condition  which  has  a  ten- 
dency to  embroil  Europe  more  than 
she  now  is  can  be  admitted.  And 
finally,  the  sooner  England  ceases 
to  meddle  with  matters  which  con- 
cern her  not,  the  better. 


L-VMARTINE'S  RAPHAEL.* 


DURING  the  twelve  months  that  have 
rolled  by,  from  February  1848 
to  February  1849  —  an  epoch  fer- 
tile in  strange  events,  surprising  vi- 
cissitudes, and  wonderful  changes, — 
there  is  not  a  name  that  will  be  more 
honourably  recorded  by  the  historian 
than  that  of  Alphonse  de  Lamar  tine, 
In  France,  where  Lamartine  is 
known,  honoured,  admired,  appre- 
ciated, and  loved,  this  remark  would 
be  considered  as  a  stale  truism ;  but 
in  England,  where  the  most  male- 
volent attempts  have  been  made  to 
calumniate  one  of  the  most  benevolent 
and  blameless  of  Frenchmen,  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  a  literary  and  cri- 
tical journal  such  as  this  to  rescue 
one  of  the  brightest  names  in  France 
from  the  aspersions  cast  on  his  honour 
and  his  fair  fame. 

With  the  literary  history  of  the 
author  of  the  Meditations  Pohtiques^ 
and  the  Voyage  en  Orient^  nearly 
eVery  educated  Englishman  is  more 
or  less  acquainted.  To  such,  how- 
ever, as  desire  to  know  that  history 
in  fuller  detail,  we  would  merely  re- 
mark that  the  career  of  M.  de  La- 
martine, as  a  poet  and  author,  may 
be  found  pretty  accurately  traced  in 
the  number  of  this  journal  for  Sep- 
tember I847,t  ^^  which  his  History 


of  the  Girondins  was  at  its  first 
appearance  reviewed. 

Of  the  man  personally,  however, 
now  that  he  has  been  assailed  in  the 
tenderest  points,  his  honour  as  a 
man  and  his  honesty  as  a  politician, 
it  is  necessary  to  state  something. 
M.  de  Lamartine  is  the  son  of  a 
gentleman  named  De  Prat,  who 
having  served  as  major  in  a  regiment 
of  cavalry  under  the  reign  of 
Louis  XVI.,  ultimately  retired  from 
the  army  to  his  native  Burgundy. 
In  that  province,  famed  for  its  vine- 
yards and  its  wines,  it  was  that 
Major  de  Prat  saw  and  •  admired 
Maaemoiselle  des  Rois,  a  young  lady 
of  superior  merits  and  attainments, 
the  daughter  of  Madame  des  Bois, 
who  had  been  sotu  gouvemante  to 
the  children  of  Philip  Egalite,  and 
amon^  the  rest  to  Louis  Philippe 
d'Orleans,  the  late  King  of  the 
French,  and  now  the  tenant  of 
Claremont. 

The  young  couple  were  married 
sometime  in  the  year  1789,  and  on 
tlie  21st  October,  1790,  Alphonse 
de  Lamartine  first  saw  the  light  in 
the  ancient  town  of  M&con.  Near  to 
M&con,  in  the  sequestered  ch&teau  of 
!Milly,  where  his  father  had  lived 
before  him,  the  ex-major  of  cavalry 


*  Raphael ;  or.  Pages  of  the  Book  of  Life  at  Twenty.  By  Alphonse  de  Lamartine. 
Translated  with  the  Sanction  of  the  Author.    London,  John  W.  Parker.     1849. 
t  Fraser's  Magazine,  No.  CCXIII. 
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liad  settled  himself  quietly  down, 
<)ocapying  his  leisure  in  those  agri- 
cultural operations  in  which  his  son 
the  poet  takes  such  pure  delight— 
operations  which  acquired  for  the 
&ther  an  agranomic  renown  which 
has  hecome  traditionary  in  Bur- 
ffundy,  and  has,  indeed,  resounded 
through  the  whole  department  of 
Saone  and  Loire. 

The  death  of  a  rich  uncle  named 
Lamartine,  to  whose  fortune  he  suc- 
•oeeded,  induced  Major  de  Prat  to 
add  to  his  own  patronymic  the  name 
of  his  benefactor;  and  this  simple 
fact,  a  matter  of  every-day  occur* 
rence  in  England,  where  names  are 
assumed  by  hundreds  for  fortunes, 
or  in  consequence  of  the  dying  re- 
quest of  relatives,  has  been  a  dozen 
times  charged  against  the  poet  and 
politician  of  1849,  as  though  it  were 
disreputable,  or  as  though  the  name 
of  Lamartine  did  not  descend  to  him 
from  his  father. 

When  Alphonse  de  Lamartine 
was  but  three  years  old  his  father 
was'  thrown  into  prison  by  the 
Terrorists.  The  earliest  recollections 
of  his  son  are  intertwined  with  this 
disastrous  epoch.  Accompanied  by 
his  mother,  an  admirable  and  de- 
voted woman,  he  daily  went  to  visit 
his  father  in  his  dungeon,  and  thus 
the  sorrow  which  shaded  his  very 
earliest  years  may  have  given  to  the 
future  man  that  tinge  of  melancholy, 
that  exquisite  and  marked  sensi- 
bility, which  characterise  all  his 
written  and  spoken  effusions. 

The  earliest  scholastic  education 
of  Alphonse  de  Lamartine  was  re- 
ceived at  the  Jesuit  College  of 
Belley,  washed  by  the  blue  waters  of 
that  rapid  Rhone  which  he  has  de- 
scribed in  the  small  volume  at  present 
before  us.  Most  of  the  celebrated 
men  of  France  have  owed  some  por- 
tion, if  not  the  whole,  of  their  in- 
struction to  this  celebrated  Order. 
Though  not  so  distinguished  as  gen- 
tlemen and  men  of  science  as  the 
more  liberal  and  well-bred  Bene- 
dictines, the  Jesuits  have  ever  been 
famous  as  classics  and  teachers  of 
rhetoric,  and  scarcely  less  so  for 
fostering  among  their  pupils  the 
germs  of  whatever  predominant 
talent  or  mental  aptitude  may  have 
displayed  itself.  The  early  capa- 
bihties  of  Voltaire  and  Gresse 
were    quickly   discerned   by    their 


Jesuit  masters,  and  every  thing 
possible  was  effected  by  their  in- 
structors, with  a  view  to  strengthen 
and  discipline  their  best  faculties. 
The  Phren  de  la  Foi  of  Belley,  for 
under  that  desi^ation  the  Jesuits 
were  known  dunng  the  Empire,  al- 
lowed young  Lamartine  very  much  to 
follow — as  is  their  wont  with  pupils 
happily  endowed — ^the  bent  of  his  own 
genius.  The  result  was  a  desultory 
course  of  reading  of  infinite  variety^ 
which  neither  piuled  nor  satiated  the 
taste  of  the  young  poet.  France  was 
at  this  period  (1809)  a  great  camp  of 
recruitment — a  vast  fabric  of  soldiers. 
Nothing  was  heard  but  the  din  of 
war  and  preparations  for  battle,  and 
under  such  circumstances  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  a  young  man  of 
eighteen  or  nineteen  should  have 
hungered  and  thirsted  for  a  military 
life.  Glory  was  then,  as  perhaps 
now,  more  worshipped  than  Liberty, 
and  Alphonse  de  Lamartine,  all  poet 
though  he  was,  wished  to  enter  the 
Ecole  MtUtaire,  with  a  view  to  serve 
a  remarkable  man  whose  star  was 
then  in  the  ascendant.  But  the 
tears  of  his  mother  and  the  entreaties 
of  his  father  dissuaded  him  from  this 
step,  and  in  1810  and  1811  he  visited 
Italy;  in  1812,  England  and  various 
parts  of  the  north  of  Europe.  In 
1813  the  state  of  his  health  again 
forced  him  to  leave  Paris,  where  he 
had  established  himself,  for  the  coun- 
try of  Dante  and  Machiavel,  of  Tasso 
and  Boccaccio.  It  was  during  this 
period,  probably,  that  he  was  smitten 
with  that  passion,  the  loved  object 
of  which  he  has  married  to  immortal 
verse  in  his  first  Meditations^  under 
the  harmonious  name  of  Elvire.  Of 
that  passion  we  think  we  find  many 
traces,  however  indistinct,  in  the 
volume  of  Raphael  at  present  before 
us. 

Who  Elvire  was  we  have  had  no 
means  of  knowing.  Sufiice  it  to 
state,  that  what  Beatrix  was  to  the 
muse  of  Dante,  what  Laura  was  to 
the  muse  of  Petrarch,  Elvire  was  to 
the  harp  of  Lamartine. 

The  mystery  which  the  poet  has 
not  revealed  we  have  surely  no  right 
to  penetrate.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
read  the  lines  that  follow,  on  that  well- 
loved  and  well-known  name,  without 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Elvire  of  the  poet  and  the  Julie  of  jBa- 
phad^xQ  one  and  the  same  person : — 
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Vn  de  aes,  bras  pendait  de  la  fanebre 

couche, 
L'autre  languissamment  replie  sur  son 

coeur, 
Semblait  chercher  encore  et  presser  sur 

sa  bouche 

L'image  da  Sauveur. 

Ses  levres  s'entr'euvraient  pour  Tembras- 

ser  encoi*e, 
Mais  son  ame  avait  fui  dans  ce  divin 

baiser, 
Gomme  un  legcr  parfum  que  la  flamme 

clevore 

Avant  de  Tembrasser ! 

Wc  are  now  arrived  at  the  Resto- 
ration, and  '  with  the  liestoration 
Lamar  tine  returned  to  France,  and 
soon  after  became  a  garde  du  corps 
of  his  majesty  Louis  XVIIL  That 
this  style  of  life  neither  satisfied  his 
"wishes  nor  his  ambition  we  think  is 
Tery  evident,  tor  after  the  Hundred 
Days  he  was  no  longer  a  garde,  du 
corps.  For  a  period  subsequent — 
we  know  not  exactly  how  long —he 
served  in  a  cavalry  regiment.  But 
the  cavalry,  also,  he  resigned  for 
that  vocation  of  the  poet  in  which 
he  was  destined  to  become  illustrious 
and  world-renowned. 
'  Towards  the  end  of  1819,  Lamar- 
tiae  arrived  in  Paris  freighted  with 
the  first  Meditations,  But  though 
his  readings  of  selected  passages  from 
this  work  produced  an  immense  sen- 
sation in  certain  houses  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain,  and  amongst 
others  at  the  Duchess  de  Broglie^s, 
yet  it  was. difficult  to  find  a  pub- 
lisher. The  truth  was  that  Paris 
had  at  this  time  no  taste  for  poetry, 
and  did  not  reward  it.  All  that 
Casunir  Delavigne  received  from 
Ladvocat  for  the  Messerdeimes^  in 
the  way  of  recompense,  was  a  copy  of 
the  works  of  Chateaubriand.  La- 
martine  despaired  of  even  obtaining 
similar  conditions,  when  one  morn- 
ing he  called  on  Lamennais,  then  in 
the  zenith  of  his. renown,  created  by 
the  publication  of  the  Essay  on  In* 
differejice,.  Lamartine  had  scarcely 
read  more  than  the  forty  first  lines 
of  his  poem,  when  the  abbe  ar- 
dently rose  from  his  seat,  shook  his 
Tisitor  heartily  by  the  hand,  enthu- 
siastically exclaiming,  J*ai  trouve 
un  poke. 

The  kindly  Breton  did  not  limit 
las  good  offices  to  mere  empty  praise. 
Like  a  true  Armorican  he  carried 
M;  Lamartine  to  the  famous  Firmin 


Didot,  who  not  imlf  refused  to  pub- 
lish the  work  as  a  booksellerV 
speculation,  but  asked  a  payment  of 
2500  francs  down  before  he  would 
consent  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
ushering  it  into  the  world. 

In  Raphael  will  be  found  a  cha- 
racter of  M.  Didot,  from  which  we 
are  tempted  to  conclude  that  there 
are  some  circumstances  in  the  life  of 
Lamartine  himself  which  wonderfully 
tally  with  what  we  read  in  Raphael. 
Ultimately  .  the  worthy  publisher,. 
Urbain  Canel  agreed  to  usher  the 
Meditations  Poktiques  into  the  world, 
and  to  pay  the  author  600  francs  for 
the  first  edition.  Though  the  vo- 
lume appeared  anonymously  in  1820 
this  impression  was  speedily  dis- 
posed of.  Canel  paid  the  author 
3000  francs  for  a  second  edition,  and 
25,000  francs  for  a  third. 

From  this  moment  the  literary 
celebrity  of  Lamartine  wad  achieved. 
Thus  at  the  beginning  of  1820^ 
nine  -  and  -  twenty  years  ago,  Al- 
phonse  de  Lamartine,  described  in  » 
London  evening  journal  as  a  scamp, 
an  adventurer,  and  a  plunderer,  en- 
joyed literary  celebrity,  political 
position  (for  the  religious  and  mo- 
narchical party  at  that  epoch  set.him 
up  as  a  rival  to  the  lit)eral  Casimir 
Delavigne),  a  considerable  hereditary' 
fortune,  a  larger  fortune  still  be- 
queathed to  him  by  an  uncle ;  in  a. 
word,  every  thin^  that  oould  gratify 
the  social  position  and  fame  of  a 
gentleman  and  a  fscholar. 

The  diplomatic  career  was  at  once 
opened  to  him  by  his  savereign, 
himself  an  author  and  a  literary< 
man,  and  Lamartine  set  out  for 
Florence  as  Secretary  of  Legation. 
From  Florence  -he  was  appointed- 
attachi,  both  in  London  and  at 
Naples,  from  which  latter  capital  he 
was  again  sent  to  Florence,  promoted 
as  Secretary  of  Embassy. 
.  While  Secretary  of  Embassy  La- 
martine made  a  journey  to  Home,  ia 
a  short  visit  to  M.  de  Montmerency 
Laval,  then  French  Ambassador  ia 
the  Eternal  City,  and  in  the  sahna  oC 
that  excellent  and  accomplished  man^ 
first  saw  the  lady  of  his  choice,  the 
only  daughter  of  Colonel  Birch^a 
lady  of  bir^,  beauty,. and  fortune^ 
described — we  blusn  to  enter  into 
such  pettiness — ^in  an  evening  jour- 
nal as  the  daughter  of  a  pastrycook, . 
.  In  1821  M.  de  Lamartine  married 
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Maria  Ansa  Julia  Biroh,  with  whcHn 
be  obtained  a  considerable  dowry, 
and  every  human  being  who  has 
mixed  in  any  agreeable  and  gentle- 
manlike society  at  Paris  for  the  last 
twenty  years  will  bear  testimony 
Aat  a  more  benevolent,  kindly, 
and  sensible  lady  than  Aladamc  de 
Xiamartine  exists  not  in  any  country. 
A  union  of  eight-and-twenty  years 
has  been  marked  by  unvarying  feli- 
dty.  It  is  a  fact  no  less  remarkable 
than  true,  that  this  lady,  who  was 
trumpeted  forth  as  having  abandoned 
her  husband  to  his  fate,  in  the 
months  of  March  and  April  last, 
that  she  might  seek  safety  from  the 
brigands  of  Paris  in  a  newly-pur- 
ehased  mansion  in  St.  John's  Wood, 
never  left  that  husband's  side  during 
the  whole  of  the  worst  crisis  of  public 
affairs ! 

This  is  not  the  place  to  record  the 
literary  triumphs  of  Lamartine.  But 
we  may  here  state,  that  one  who 
has  been  described  among  us  as  a 
*  fribble'  and  'poetaster'  l)ecame 
the  cherished  friend  of  the  present 
Grand  Duke  of  Florence  —  was 
appreciated  and  admired  by  Tal- 
leyrand—  was  offered  the  Ministry 
for  Foreign  Affairs  by  Jules  de  Po- 
lignac  —  was  named  Minister  to 
Greece  by  Charles  X. — was  offered 
the  same  post  by  Louis  Philippe — 
and  was  subsequently,  bv  the  last- 
named  monarch,  offered  the  Ministry 
of  Education  and  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
declined  them  all. 

M.  Lamartine  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Academy  in  1829, 
— was  elected  in  1833  for  Brouges, — 
made  in  1 837  the  very  best  speeches  on 
Algiers  and  the  Sugar  question,  and  in 
1839  was  appointed  Keporter  of  the 
Budgets  on  Foreign  Affairs.  In  1841 
he  spoke  with  striking  effect  on  the 
Eastern  question,  and  from  that  pe- 
riod till  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Revolution  of  the  last  year  un- 
doubtedly played,  whether  as  writer, 
politician,  or  journalist,  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  in  France. 

The  History  of  the  GiroruHnSy 
comprised  in  eight  volumes  and 
written  in  the  short  space  of  eighteen 
months,  did  more  to  produce  the  Ke- 
irolution  of  February  than  all  that 
badbeen  written  for  ten  years  before. 
For  this  work  Lamartine  received 
460,000  francs,  a  sum  which  would 


have  been  raised  to  600,000,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  shamefiil  piracy  of 
the  Belgian  booksellers.  Ten  thou- 
sand copies  of  the  work  were  sold  in 
two  days, — a  figure  not  even  attained 
in  the  instance  of  the  admirable  work 
of  our  countryman,  Macaulay. 

Lamartine  neitlier  invited  nor 
desired  the  Republic.  When  he  saw 
that  a  revolution  was  inevitable,  he 
wished  that  the  people  of  France,  pro- 
perly convoked,  should  choose  that 
form  of  government  most  agreeable 
to  themselves.  When  the  masses 
of  men  with  arms  in  their  hands  de- 
manded on  the  24th  of  February  the 
proclamation  of  the  Republic,  La- 
martine saw  that  that  form  of  govern- 
ment was  inevitable,  and  that  a  Re- 
public must  be  fully  and  fairly  tried 
to  close  the  period  of  revolutions 
in  France.  A  republic  we  repeat 
Lamartine  did  not  wish  ;  but  neither 
did  he  dread  it :  and  of  the  Republic 
he  became  the  first  minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  In  this  capacity  he 
did  more  to  elevate  the  character 
of  such  a  form  of  government,  and 
to  establish  his  own,  than  any  man 
connected  with  the  Revolution. 
As  the  excellent  Dupont  de  I'Eure 
said,  he  is  the  only  real  and.  true 
man  produced  by  the  events  of 
February.  •  He  proclaimed  peace  and 
concord ;  afforded  no  hope  to  Smith 
O'Brien,  Meagher,  and  O'Gorman; 
cried  down  the  red  Hag  at  the  risk  of 
his  life ;  and  in  every  instance  shewed 
himself  a  man  of  genius,  honesty, 
and  courage. 

Like  all  other  men  of  landed 
property,  Lamartine  has  been  half- 
ruined  by  the  Revolution  of  Febru- 
ary, and  the  consequence  is  that,  while 
we  write,  he  is  obliged,  in  order  to  re- 
pair his  dilapidated  fortune,  to  work 
night  and  day  at  literary  labour. 
The  first  fruits  of  this  toil  is  Raphael. 
But  the  labours  of  Lamartine  begin 
only  here.  He  is  writing  a  tragedy 
on  Negro  Emancipation,  a  history  of 
the  Revolution  of  February,  and 
preparing  a  new  edition  of  his  works 
in  fourteen  volumes,  with  prefaces 
and  notes. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  Raphael. 
This  work  cxihibits  a  great  deal 
of  the  genius  and  most  of  the 
faults  of  Lamartine.  His  style  is 
always  charming,  and  full  of  life 
and  colour.  It  partakes  of  the 
eloquence  and  tenderness  of  Rous- 
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seau,  of  the  grace  and  ease  of  Ber- 
nardin  de  St.  Pierre^  and  of  the 
magic  wildness,  fancy,  and  enthu- 
siastic glow  and  warmth  of  Chateau- 
briand. It  is  at  once4impid,  facile, 
melodious.  The  images  are  rich  and 
abundant :  all  nature, — the  winds  and 
the  waves,  the  earth  and  sky,  the 
flowers  of  the  field  and  of  the 
mountain,  of  the  riyer*s  brink,  and 
of  the  dark,  unfathomed  caves  of 
ocean,  are  all  familiar  and  tributary 
to  him.  The  cadences  and  falls  of  his 
prose  are  melodious  as  his  poetry, 
the  phrases  are  as  balanced  and 
rhythmical  as  his  best  verses,  the  lan- 
guage is  at  once  magnificent,  pic- 
turesque, and  enchanting.  You  feel 
that  you  have  before  you  the  prose 
of  the  most  lyrical  and  flowery  of 
orators,  of  the  most  melodious  of 
poets,  not  even  excepting  Racine. 
But  with  all  this,  and  though  you 
feel  in  Raphael  that  the  writer  is 
painter,  musician,  and  narrator,  above 
all,  magis*  ad  narrandum, — though 
you  also  feel  that  there  is  about  him 
a  melancholy  which  is  interesting, 
and  a  tenderness  that  is  winning  and 
seductive,  yet  the  book  fails  to  satisfy 
in  this, — that  it  is  destitute  of  human 
frailty,  of  human  weakness,  and 
human  interest.  There  is  appa- 
rent in  every  line  a  sense  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art,  an 
exquisite  sensibility,  but  a  sensi- 
bility too  sublimated,  too  unearthly, 
too  remote  for  human  passion, — in  a 
word,  too  Platonic  for  English  taste. 
The  book  is  a  page  in  the  life  of  a 
youth  of  twenty,  who  journeys  to 
Aix  for  his  health,  and  there,  in  the 
house  of  a  physician,  meets  with  a 
young  and  beautiful  woman,  the  wife 
of  a  philosopher  at  Paris,  a  man  old 
enough  to  be  her  father.  The  first 
meeting  with  the  angelic  stranger  is 
thus  described : — 

One  day,  however,  on  returning  home 
earlier,  and  entering  by  the  little  garden- 
door  near  the  arbour,  I  had  a  nearer 
view  of  the  stranger,  who  was  seated  on  a 
bench  under  the  southern  wall,  enjoying 
the  warm  rays  of  the  sun.  She  thought 
herself  alone,  for  she  had  not  heard  the 
sound  of  the  door  as  I  closed  it  behind 
me,  and  I  could  contemplate  her  unob- 
served. We  were  within  twenty  paces 
of  each  other,  and  were  only  separated  by 
a  vine,  which  was  half-stripped  of  its 
leaves — the  shade  of  the  vine-leaves  and 
the  rays  of  the  sun  played  and  chased 
each  other  alternately  over  her  face.  She 


appeared  larger  than  life,  as  she  sat  like 
one  of  those  marble  statues  enveloped  in 
drapery,  of  which  we  admire  the  beauty 
without  distinguishing  the  form.    The 
folds  of  her  dress  were  loose  and  flowing, 
and  the  drapery  of  a  white  shawl,  folded 
closely  round  her,  shewed  only  her  slen-- 
der  and  rather  attenuated  hands,  which 
were  crossed  on  her  lap.     In  one,  she 
carelessly  held  one  of  those  red  flowers 
which  grow  in  the  mountains  beneath  the 
snow,  and  are  called,  I  know  not  why, 
*  poets'  flowers.'     One  end  of  her  shawl' 
was  thrown  over  her  head  like  a  hood,  to 
protect  her  from  the  damp  evening  air. 
She  was  bent  languidly    forward,    her 
head  inclined  upon  her  left  shoulder; 
and  the  eyelids,  with  their  long  dark 
lashes,  were  closed  against  the  dazzling 
rays  of  the  sun.     Her  complexion  was 
psJe,  her  features  motionless,  and  her 
countenance  so  expressive  of  profound 
and  silent  meditation,  that  she  resembled 
a  statue  of  Death;   but  of  that  Death 
which  bears  away  the  soul  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  woes  to.  the  regions  of 
eternal  light  and  love.     The  sound  of 
my  footsteps  on  the  dry  leaves  made  her 
look  up.      Her  large  half- closed  eyes 
were  of  that  peculiar  tint  resembling  the 
colour  of  lapis    lazuli,    streaked    with, 
brown,  and  the  drooping  lid  had  that  na- 
tural fringe  of  long  dark  lashes,  which 
Eastern  women  strive  by  art  to  imitate, 
in  order  to  impart  a  voluptuous  wildness 
to  their  look,  and  energy  even  to  their 
languor.     The  light  of  those  eyes  seemed 
to  come  from  a  distance  which  I  have 
never  measured  in  any  other  mortal  eye. 
It  was  as  the  rays  of  the  stars,  whidi 
seem  to  seek  us  out,  and  to  approach  us 
as  we  gaze,  and  yet  have  travelled  mil- 
lions of  miles  through  the  heavens.    The 
high  and  narrow  forehead  seemed  as  if 
compressed    by    intense    thought,    and 
joined  the  nose  by  an   almost  straight 
and  Grecian  line.     The  lips  were  thin, 
and  slightly   depressed  at  the    comers 
with  an  habitual  expression  of  sadness ; 
the  teeth  of  pearl,  rather  than  of  ivory, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  daughters  of  the 
sea,   or  islands.     The    face  vv-as    oval, 
slightly  emaciated  in  the  lower  part  and 
at  the  temples ;  and  on  the  whole,  she 
seemed  rather  an  embodying  of  thought 
tlian  a  human  being.     Besides  this  gene» 
ral  expression   of  reverie,   there  was  a 
languid  look  of  suffering  and  passion, 
which  made  it  impossible  to  gaze  once 
on  that  face  without  bearing  its  inefface- 
able image  stamped  for  ever  in  the  me- 
mory.   In  a  word,  hers  was  a  contagions 
sickness  of  the  soul,  veiled  in  a  shape  of 
beauty  the  most  majestic  and  attractive 
that  the  dreams  of  mortal  man  ever  em- 
bodied. 

The  sensations   of  Baphael — all 
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Platonic,  though  with  a  small  dash  of 
earth  in  them — ^are  thus  shadowed 
forth : — 

These  sensations  were  not  precise,  or 
definable.  They  were  too  complete  to  be 
scanned ;  thought  could  not  divide,  nor 
reflection  analyse  them.  They  did  not 
take  their  rise  in  the  loveliness  of  the 
superhuman  creature  that  I  adored,  for 
the  shadow  of  death  still  lay  between  her 
beauty  and  my  eyes ;  or  in  the  pride  of 
being  loved  by  her,  for  I  knew  not  if  I 
was  more  in  her  sight  than  a  dream  of 
morning ;  or  in  the  hope  of  possessing 
her  charms,  for  my  respect  was  too  far 
above  such  vile  gratifications  of  the 
senses,  even  to  stoop  to  them  in  thought ; 
or  in  the  satisfaction  of  displaying  my 
triumph,  for  selfish  vanity  held  no  place 
in  my  heart,  and  I  knew  no  one  in  that 
secluded  spot  before  whom  I  could  pro- 
fane my  love  by  disclosing  it ;  or  in  the 
hope  of  linking  her  fate  with  mine,  for  I 
knew  she  was  another's  ;  or  in  the  cer- 
tainty of  seeing  her,  and  the  happiness 
of  following  her  steps,  for  I  was  as  little 
free  as  she  was,  and  in  a  few  days  fate 
was  to  divide  us  ;  nor,  lastly,  in  the  cer- 
tainty of  being  beloved,  for  I  knew  no- 
thing of  her  heart,  except  the  one  word 
and  look  of  gratitude  that  she  had  ad- 
dressed to  me. 

Mine  was  another  feeling — ^pure,  calm, 
disinterested,  and  immaterial.  It  was 
Hepose  of  the  heart,  alter  having  met 
with  the  long  sought-for,  and  till  then 
unfound,  object  of  its  restless  adoration ; 
the  long-desired  idol  of  that  vague,  un- 
quiet adoration  of  supreme  beauty,  which 
agitates  the  soul  until  the  divinity  has 
been  discovered,  and  that  our  heart  has 
clung  to  it  as  a  straw  to  the  magnet,  or 
mingled  with  it  as  our  sighs  with  the 
surrounding  air. 

Strange  to  say,  I  felt  no  impatience  to 
see  her  once  more,  to  hear  her  voice,  to 
be  near  her,  or  to  converse  freely  with 
one  who  had  become  the  sole  object  of 
my  life  and  thoughts.  I  had  seen  her, 
and  she  had  become  part  of  myself. 
Henceforward  nothing. could  rob  my  soul 
of  its  possession ;  far  or  near,  present  or 
absent,  I  bore  her  witli  me ;  ell  else  was 
indifferent.  Petfect  love  is  patient,  be- 
cause it  is  absolute,  and  knows  itself  to 
be  eternal.  No  power  could  tear  her 
from  my  heart.  I  felt  that  hencefor- 
ward her  image  was  completely  mine ;  it 
was  to  me  what  light  is  to  the  eye  that 
has  once  seen  it,  air  to  the  lungs  that 
have  once  inhaled  it,  or  thought  to  the 
mind  in  which  it  has  once  been  con- 
ceived. I  defied  Heaven  itself  to  rob  me 
of  this  divine  embodying  of  my  desires. 
I  had  seen  her,  and  that  was  enough ! 
For  the  contemplative,  to  see  is  to  en- 
joy !  It  scarcely  mattered  to  me  whether 


she  loved  me,  or  whether  she  passed  me 
by  without  perceiving  me.  I  had  been 
touched  by  her  splendour,  and  was  still 
enveloped  in  her  rays :  she  could  no 
more  withdraw  them  from  me,  than  the 
sun  can  take  from  the  earth  the  beams 
which  he  has  shed  upon  it.  I  felt  that 
darkness  and  night  had  fied  for  ever  from 
my  heart,  and  that  she  would  evermore 
sfaine  there,  as  she  then  shone,  though  I 
lived  for  a  thousand  years. 

Jalie,  who  was  horn  in  the  tropics, 
visits  with  Kaphael  every  nook  and 
creek  of  Savoy  and  the  neighbouring 
mountains.  Each  tree,  each  rock, 
each  fountain,  each  ripple,  and  every 
storm  on  the  waters,  is  described  as 
only  Lamartine  can  describe. 

Take  the  following  as  a  narra* 
tive : — 

We  visited  together,  in  succession, 
every  creek  and  cove,  or  sandy  beach  of 
the  lake ;  every  mountain  pass,  or  ridge ; 
every  grotto,  or  remote  valley;  every 
cascade  hidden  among  the  rocks  of  Savoy. 
We  saw  more  sublime  or  smiling  land- 
scapes, more  mysterious  solitudes,  more 
enchanted  deserts,  more  cottages  hang- 
ing on  the  mountain  brow,  half-way  be- 
tween the  clouds  and  the  abyss,  more 
foaming  waters  in  the  sloping  meadows, 
more  forests  of  dark  pines  disclosing 
their  gloomy  colonnades  and  echoing  our 
steps  beneath  their  domes,  than  might 
have  hidden  a  whole  world  of  lovers. 
To  each  of  these  we  gave  a  sigh,  a  rap- 
ture, or  a  blessing ;  we  implored  them 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  hours  we 
had  passed  together,  of  the  thoughts 
they  had  inspired,  the  air  they  had  given 
us,  the  drop  of  watei*  we  had  drunk  in 
the  hollow  of  our  hands,  the  leaf  or 
fiower  we  had  gathered,  the  print  of  our 
footsteps  on  the  dewy  grass,  and  to  give 
them  back  to  us  one  day  with  the  parti- 
cle of  existence  that  we  had  left  there  as 
we  passed ;  so  that  nought  might  be  lost 
of  the  bliss  that  overflowed  within  us, 
and  that  we  might  receive  back  each  mi- 
nute of  ecstasy,  or  emanation  of  ourselves, 
in  that  fedthful  treasure-house  of  Eter- 
nity, where  nothing  is  lost,  not  even  the 
breath  we  have  just  exhaled,  or  the  mi- 
nute we  think  we  have  lost.  Never, 
perhaps,  since  the  creation  of  these  lakes, 
these  torrents,  and  these  rocks,  did  such 
tender  and  fervent  hymns  ascend  from 
these  mountains  to  Heaven  !  There  was 
in  our  souls  life  and  love  enough  to  ani- 
mate all  nature,  earth,  air,  and  water, 
rocks  and  trees,  cedar  and  hyssop,  and 
to  make  them  give  forth  sighs,  aspira- 
tions, voice,  perfume,  and  flame  enough, 
to  fill  the  whole  sanctuary  of  nature, 
even  if  more  vast  and  mute  than  the 
desert  in  which  we  wandered.     Had  a . 
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globe  been  created  for  ourselves  alone, 
we  alone  would  have  sufficed  to  people 
and  to  quicken  it,  to  give  it  voice  and 
language,  praise  and  love,  for  all  eter- 
nity !  And  who  shall  say  that  the  hu>- 
man  soul  is  not  infinite  ?  Who,  beside 
the  woman  he  adores,  before  the  face  of 
nature,  and  beneath  the  eye  of  God, 
e'er  felt  the  limits  of  existence,  or  of 
His  power  of  life  and  love  ?  O  Love  ! 
the  base  may  fear  thee,  and  the  wicked 
proscribe  thee  !  Thou  art  the  high- 
priest  of  this  world,  the  revealer  of  Im- 
mortality, the  fire  of  the  Altar !  and 
without  thy  ray,  man  would  not  even 
dimly  comprehend  Eternity  ! 

Of  course  the  friends,  before  they 
left  Chambery,  visited  Les  Charmettes, 
the  humble  dwelling  of  Madame  de 
Warens  and  Jean  Jacques,  immor- 
talised in  the  Confessions, 

Thus  does  Eapbael  record  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  visit : — 

We  wished  before  we  left  Chambery 
and  the  valley  we  so  much  loved,  to  visit 
together  the  humble  dwelling  of  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau  and  Madame  de  Wa- 
rens, at  Les  Charmettes.  A  landscape 
is  but  a  man,  or  a  woman.  What  is 
Vaucluse  without  Petrarch  ? — Sorrento 
without  Tasso  ?  What  is  Sicily  without 
Theocritus,  or  the  Paraclet  without  He- 
loise  ?  What  is  Annecy  without  Madame 
de  Warens?  What  is  Chambery  with- 
out Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  ?  A  sky 
without  rays,  a  voice  without  echo,  a 
landscape  without  life !  Man  does  not 
only  animate  his  fellow-men,  he  animates 
all  nature.  He  carries  his  own  immor- 
tality with  him  into  heaven,  but  be- 
queaths another  to  the  spots  that  he  has 
consecrated  by  his  presence;  it  is  only 
there  we  can  trace  lus  course,  and  really 
converse  with  his  memory.  We  took 
with  us  the  volume  of  the  Cor^essioru, 
in  which  the  poet  of  Les  Charmettes  de- 
scribes this  rustic  retreat.  Rousseau  was 
wrecked  there  by  the  first  storms  of  his 
fate,  and  was  rescued  by  a  woman,  young, 
lovely,  and  adventurous,  wrecked  and 
lost  like  himself.  This  woman  seems  to 
have  been  a  compound  of  virtues  and 
weaknesses,  sensibility  and  license,  piety 
and  independence  of  thought,  formed  ex- 
pressly by  nature  to  cherish  and  develope 
the  strange  youth,  whose  mind  compre- 
hended t£it  of  a  sage,  a  lover,  a  philoso- 
pher, a  legislator,  and  a  madman.  An- 
other woman  might  perhaps  have  pro- 
duced another  life.  In  a  man  we  can 
always  trace  the  woman  whom  he  first 
loved.  Happy  would  he  have  been  who 
had  met  Madame  de  Warens  before  her 
profanation  !  She  was  an  idol  to  be 
adored ;  but  the  idol  had  been  polluted. 
She  herself  debased  the  worship  that  a 
young  and  loving  .heart  tendered  her. 


The  amours  of  this  woman  and  Rousseau 
appear  hke  a  leaf  torn  from  the  loves  of 
Daphnis  and  Chloe,  and  found  soiled 
and  defiled  on  the  bed  of  a  courtezan. 
It  matters  not :  it  was  the  first  love,  or 
the  first  delirium,  if  you  will,  of  the 
young  man.  The  birthplace  of  that  love, 
the  arbour  where  Rousseau  made  his 
first  avowal,  the  room  where  he  blushed 
at  his  first  emotions,  the  yard  where  he 
gloried  in  the  most  humble  offices  to 
serve  his  beloved  protectress,  the  spread- 
ing chestnut- trees  beneath  which  they  sat 
together  to  speak  of  God,  and  intermin- 
gled their  sportive  theology  with  bursts 
of  merriment  and  childish  caresses  ;  the 
landscape,  m3r8terious  and  wild  as  they, 
which  seems  so  well  adapted  to  them, 
have  all,  for  the  lover,  the  poet,  or  the 
philosopher,  a  deep  and  hidden  attrac- 
tion. They  yield  to  it  without  knowing 
why.  For  poets  this  was  the  first  page 
of  that  life  which  was  a  poem  ;  for  phi- 
losophers it  was  the  cradle  of  a  revolu- 
tion ;  for  lovers  it  is  the  birthplace  of 
first  love. 

Nor  can  we  omit,  in  reference  to 
this  subject,  the  following  passage : — 

Rousseau's  mind  itself  bears  witness 
against  his  own  accusations.  Whence 
would  he  have  derived  his  sublime  and 
tender  piety,  his  feminine  melancholy, 
h}s  exquisite  and  delicate  touches  of  feel- 
ing, if  a  woman  had  not  bestowed  them 
with  her  heart  ?  No  !  the  woman  who 
called  into  existence  such  a  man  was  not 
a  cynical  courtezan,  but  rather  a  fallen 
Heloise  ;  an  Heloise  fallen  by  love,  and 
not  by  vice  or  depravity.  I  appeal  from 
Rousseau,  the  morose  old  man,  calumni- 
ating human  nature,  to  Rousseau,  the 
young  and  ardent  lover ;  and  when  I  go, 
as  I  often  do,  to  muse  at  Les  Char- 
mettes, I  seek  a  Madame  de  Warens  far . 
more  touching  and  attractive  in  my  im- 
agination than  in  his. 

Here  and  there  this  little  book  is 
spangled  over  with  exquisite  gems  in 
tne  way  of  remark ;  as,  for  instance, 
that  on  the  style  of  woman,  at 
p.  184 :  — 

Woman  has  no  style,  that  is  why  all 
she  says  is  so  well  said.  Style  is  a  gar- 
ment, but  the  unveiled  soul  stands  forth 
upon  the  lips,  or  beneath  the  hand  of 
woman.  Like  the  Venus  of  speech,  it 
rises  from  the  depths  of  feeling  in  ita 
naked  beauty ;  wakes  of  itself  to  life, 
wonders  at  its  own  existence,  and  i» 
adored  ere  it  knows  that  it  has  qpoken. 

Affain,  there  are  characteristic 
sketches  of  men,  which  they  who 
mixed  in  the  society  of  Paris  twenty 
or  twenty-two  years  ago,  as  we  did 
in  our  youth,  will  at  once  recognise. 
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Nothing  can  be  more  faithful  than 
the  portrait  of  that  conscientious  and 
consistent  Itojalist,  the  Ylcomte  de 
Bonald : — 

Julie  introduced  me  to  M.  de  Bonald 
as  the  young  man  whose  verses  he  had 
read ;  be  was  surprised  at  my  youth, 
and  addressed  me  with  indulgence.  He 
conversed  with  Julie  with  the  paternal 
familiarity  of  a  man  whose  genius  had 
rendered  him  illustrious ;  he  had  all  the 
serenity  of  age,  and  sought  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  young  and  lovely  woman 
merely  a  passing  ray  of  beauty  to  en- 
chant his  eyes,  and  the  charm  of  her 
society  during  tbe  calm  and  conversa- 
tional hours  of  the  close  of  day.  His 
voice  was  deep,  as  though  it  came  from 
the  heart,  and  his  conversation  flowed 
with  tbe  graceful,  yet  serious,  ease  of  a 
mind  which  seeks  to  unbend  in  repose. 
Honesty  was  stamped  on  his  brow,  and 
spoke  in  the  accents  of  his  voice. 

There  is  also  much  admirable  cri- 
ticism on  ancient  and  modem  authors. 

The  following  remarks  on  the 
ancients  will  strike  the  reader : — 

During  the  thousands  of  hours  in 
which  I  was  thus  confined  between  the 
stove,  the  screen,  the  window,  the  child, 
and  the  dog,  I  read  over  all  that  anti- 
quity has  written,  and  bequeathed  to  us, 
except  the  poets,  with  whom  we  had 
been  surfeited  at  school,  and  in  whose 
verses  our  wearied  eves  saw  but  the 
Caesura,  and  the  long  or  short  syllables. 
Sad  effect  of  premature  satiety,  which 
withers  in  the  mind  of  a  child  the  most 
bri|;htly  tinted  and  perfumed  flowers  of 
human  thought.  But  I  read  over  every 
philosopher,  orator,  and  historian,  in  his 
own  language.  I  loved  especially  those 
who  united  the  three  great  faculties  of 
intelligence;  narration,  eloquence,  and 
reflection ;  the  fact,  the  discourse,  and 
the  moral.  Thucydides  and  Tacitus  above 
all  others,  then  Machiavel,  the  sublime 
practitioner  of  the  diseases  of  empires, 
then  Cicero,  the  sonorous  vessel  which 
contains  all,  from  the  individual  tears  of 
the  man,  the  husband,  the  father,  and 
the  friend,  up  to  the  catastrophes  of 
Rome,  and  of  the  world,  even  to  his 
gloomy  forebodings  of  his  own  fate. 
There  is  in  Cicero  a  stratum  of  divine 
philosophy  and  serenity,  through  which 
all  waters  seem  to  be  filtrated  and  clari- 
fied, and  through  which  his  great  mind 
flows  in  torrents  of  eloquence,  wisdom, 
piety,  and  harmony.  I  had,  till  then, 
thought  him  a  great,  but  empty  speaker, 
with  little  sense  contained  in  his  long 
periods  :  I  was  mistaken.  Next  to  Plato, 
he  is  the  word  of  antiquity  made  man  ; 
his  style  is  the  grandest  of  any  language. 
We  suppose  him  meagre,   because  his 


drapery  is  so  magnificent ;  but  strip  him 
of  his  purple,  and  you  will  still  find  a 
vast  mind,  which  has  felt,  understood, 
and  said,  aU  that  there  was  to  compre- 
hend, to  feel,  or  to  say,  in  his  day  in 
Rome. 

Here  is  a  passage  concerning 
Chatham : — 

I  was  also  a  passionate  admirer  of 
orators.  I  studied  them  with  the  pre- 
sentiment of  a  man  who  would  one  day 
have  to  speak  to  the  deaf  multitude,  and 
who  would  strike  the  chords  of  human 
auditories.  I  studied  Demosthenes,  Ci- 
cero, Mirabeau,  and  especially  Lord 
Chatham ;  more  striking  to  my  mind 
than  all  the  rest,  because  his  inspired 
and  lyrical  eloquence  seems  more  iDce  a 
cry  than  like  a  voice.  It  soars  above  his 
limited  auditory  and  the  passions  of  the 
day,  on  the  loftiest  wings  of  poetry,  to 
the  immutable  regions  of  eternal  truth 
and  of  eternal  feeling.  Chatham  receives 
truth  from  the  hand  of  God ;  and  with 
him  it  becomes  not  only  the  light,  but 
also  the  thunder  of  the  debate.  Unfor- 
tunately, as  in  the  case  of  Phidias  at  the 
Parthenon,  we  have  only  fragments, 
heads,  arms,  and  mutilated  trunks,  left 
of  him.  But  when  in  thought  we  re- 
assemble these  remains,  we  produce  mar- 
vels and  divinities  of  eloquence.  I 
pictured  to  myself  times,  events,  and 
passions,  like  those  which  upraised  these 
great  men,  a  forum  such  as  those  they 
filled,  and,  like  Demosthenes  addressing 
the  billows  of  the  sea,  I  spoke  inwardly 
to  the  phantoms  of  my  imagination. 

Lamartinc  does  great  injustice  to 
Fox,  but  the  following  remarks  on 
Mirabeau  and  Pitt  will  repay  peru- 
sal: — 

Mirabeau  and  Pitt  became,  and  have 
ever  continued  to  be,  my  favourite  states- 
men of  modem  days.  Compared  to  them, 
I  saw  in  Montesquieu  only  erudite,  in- 
genious, and  systematical  dissertations ; 
Fenelon  seemed  to  me  divine,  but  chi- 
merical ;  Rousseau,  more  impassioned 
than  inspired,  greater  by  instinct  than  by 
truth;  while  Bossuet,  with  his  golden 
eloquence  and  fawning  soul,  united  in 
his  conduct  and  his  language  before 
Louis  XIV.,  doctoral  despotism  with  the 
complaisance  of  a  courtier.  From  these 
studies  of  history  and  oratory,  I  natu- 
rally passed  on  to  politics. 

With  this  passage,  in  reference  to 
society  in  Paris  six  or  eight-and- 
thirty  years  ago,  we  conclude  our 
extracts : — 

I  invariably  spent  a  part  of  my  night 
in  the  company  of  her  who  was  to  me, 
both  night  and  day,  time  and  eternity. 
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As  I  have  already  said,  I  always  arrived 
when  importunate  visitors  had  left  the 
drawing-room.  Sometimes  I  remained 
long  hours  on  the  quay,  or  on  the  bridge  ^ 
waUcing  or  standing  still  by  turns,  and 
waiting  in  vain  for  the  inside  shutter  to 
open  and  to  give  the  mute  signal  on 
which  we  had  agreed.  How  have  T 
watched  the  sluggish  waters  of  the  Seine 
beneath  the  arches  of  the  bridge,  bearing 
away  in  their  course  the  trembling  rays 
of  the  moon,  or  the  reflected  light  of  the 
windows  of  the  city !  How  many  hours 
and  half  hours  have  I  not  reckoned  as 
they  sounded  from  the  near  or  distant 
churches,  and  cursed  their  slowness  or 
accused  their  speed !  I  knew  the  tones 
of  every  brazen  voice  in  the  towers  of 
Paris.  There  were  lucky  and  unlucky 
days.  Sometimes  I  went  in.  without 
waiting  an  instant,  and  only  found  her 
husband  with  her^  who  spent  in  lively 
talk,  or  friendly  conversation,  the  hours 
that  unbent  and  prepared  him  for  sleep. 
At  other  times,  I  only  met  one  or  two 
friends  ;  they  dropped  in  for  a  short 
time,  bringing  the  news  or  the  excite- 
ment of  the  day,  and  devoted  to  friend- 
ship the  iirst  hours  of  their  evening, 
which  they  generally  concluded  in  some 
political  drawing-room.  These  were  in 
general  parliamentary  men,  eminent  ora- 
tors  of  the  two  Chambers — Suard,  Bo- 
nald,  Mounier,  Reyneval,  Lally-Tolen- 
dal,  the  old  man  with  the  youthful  mind, 
and  Laine.  This  latter  was  the  most 
perfect  copy  of  ancient  eloquence  and 
virtue  that  I  have  seen  to  venerate  in 
modem  times  ;  he  was  a  Roman  in  heart, 
in  eloquence,  and  in  appearance,  and 
wanted  but  the  toga  to  be  the  Cicero  or 
the  Cato  of  his  day.  I  felt  peculiar  ad- 
miration and  tender  respect  for  this  per- 
sonification of  a  good  citizen  ;  he,  in  his 
turn,  took  notice  of  me,  and  often  dis- 
tinguished me  by  some  look  and  word  of 
preference.  He  has  since  been  my  mas- 
ter ;  and  if  one  day  I  had  to  serve  my 


country,  or  to  ascend  a  tribune,  the  re- 
membrance of  his  patriotism  and  his  elo- 
quence would  be  ever  present  to  me  as  a 
model  that  I  could  not  hope  to  equal, 
but  might  imitate  at  a  distance. 

As  we  said  before,  this  is  a  re- 
markable work,  remindiDg  one  of 
Fenelon,  Bemardin  de  St.  Pierre, 
Jean  Jacques,  and  Chateaubriand. 
It  exhibits  grace,  eloquence,  poetry, 
and  exquisite  sensibility;  but  its  great 
defect  is  the  absence  of  human  passion 
and  human  frailty.  It  is,  indeed,  a  his- 
tory of  love,  but  of  love  disengaged 
and  dissociated  from  the  senses,— a 
spiritual  love  of  two  persons  of  dif- 
ferent sexes,  who  love  each  other  in 
visions  and  raptures  of  eternal  and 
celestial  beauty.  This  quid  dimnian, 
this  ethereal  essence  of  love,  exists  not 
in  the  present  'work-a-day  world,  but 
only  in  the  pages  of  the  divine  Plato, 
the  learned  St.  Augustine,  the  ten- 
der Fenelon,  the  devout  Madame 
Guyon,  and  in  the  exquisite  and 
rhythmical  phrase  of  Alpbonse  de 
Lamartine. 

Had  the  author  thrown  more  of 
real  nature  and  of  the  bard  realities 
of  life  into  his  tale,  it  would  have 
been  better  relished  and  applauded  in 
England.  But  its  Platonism  and 
mysticism  will  be  drunk  up  in  Grer- 
many,  relished  in  France,  and  ap- 
plauded in  Spain  and  Italy,  the  lands 
of  the  Ideal,  the  Romantic,  and  the 
Mystical.  Here  we  live  in  a  thicker 
atmosphere  —  in  an  atmosphere  of 
sea-coal  smoke  of  solid  reality,  mate- 
rial interests,  and  material  passions. 

We  ought  to  remark  that  the 
volume  is  admirably  translated,  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  M.  Lamar- 
tine himself. 
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IF  we  did  not  instantly  join  in  the 
universal  lament  called  forth  hy 
the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Charles 
.Buller,  it  was  not  that  our  sorrow 
was  less  than  that  expressed  hy  the 
eloquent  and  sincere  mourners  who 
recorded  his  virtues,  hut  rather  that 
we  felt  it  impossible  to  give  any 
adequate  utterance  to  so  many-sided 
a  sorrow.  In  the  simplest  relations 
of  domestic  and  social  life  as  well 
as  in  the  highest  functions  and  duties 
of  a  citizen  and  a  statesman  he  has 
left  a  void,  as  entirely  peculiar  as 
his  character  and  his  merits.  The 
exquisite  and  childlike  simplicity  of 
his  nature,  his  entire  contempt  of  all 
professions  of  goodness  or  affectations 
of  feeling,  and  the  natural  playful- 
ness of  his  imagination,  had  for 
years  concealed  from  a  public  ac- 
customed and  inclined  to  cant  and 
charlatanism,  the  genuine  dignity 
and  elevation  of  his  soul,  and  the 
profound  tenderness  of  his  heart. 
So  superficial  are  the  judgments  of 
men,  that  even  the  obvious  purity 
and  disinterestedness  of  Mr.  Buller*s 
political  career  for  a  long  time 
wrought  less  conviction  of  his  ear- 
nestness, than  a  solemn  aspect  and 
loud  professions  of  concern  for  the 
public  good  have  often  done.  The 
country  which  had  just  begun  to 
appreciate  him,  has  now  to  mourn 
his  loss  ;  and,  we  fear,  may  long  look 
around  in  vain  for  one  who  can  fill 
hut  part  of  the  chasm  he  has  left. 
Ifothing  is  more  fitted  to  inspire  a 
calm  observer  of  human  things  with 
melancholy — almost  with  despond- 
ency—  than  the  contemplation  of 
the  means  by  which  the  confidence 
of  multitudes  is  won.  Men  who  are 
sufficiently  unscrupulous  to  lavish 
professions,  promises,  assertions  and 
misrepresentations,  command  the 
sympathy,  the  confidence,  and  even 
the  nara-eamed  gains  of  the  lower 
multitude ;  while  the  more  dexterous 

Eractice  of  every  kind  and  shade  of 
ypocrisy  and  charlatanism,  every 
zeticence  and  affectation  demanded 
by  certain  prejudices  or  interests,  is  an 
equally  sure  way  to  the  favour  of  the 
higher.  Mr.  BuUer  was  incapacited 
for   either  course;  and  hence   the 


confidence,  so  long  withheld  from 
him — more  to  our  prejudice  than  his 
— would  very  likely  have  been  with- 
held for  ever,  had  not  the  matchless 
sweetness  of  his  nature  won  to  him  a 
liking  which  was  sure,  in  all  persons 
of  discernment,  to  ripen  into  con- 
fidence. 

For  it  was  impossible  to  mistake 
the  singleness  and  generosity  of  his 
heart.  In  this  respect  he  was  most 
kindly  dealt  with  by  Nature.  Born 
of  a  race  in  which  the  sweetness  of 
the  blood  seems  to  save  its  happy 
possessors  from  that  struggle  with 
the  tribe  of  angry,  discordant,  or 
envious  feelings  which  often  demands 
all  the  succours  of  reason  and  reli- 

flon  in  less  gently  tempered  natures, 
e  had  also  a  peculiar  heritage  of 
noble  and  charming  qualities  from 
his  parents.  Those  who  had  the 
happiness  of  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  his  father,  before  the  loss  of 
hearinp:  cut  him  off  from  society,  can 
testify  how  much  of  the  simple,  un- 
afifected,  unostentatious  generosity, 
honour  and  benevolence,  of  the  son's 
character,  were  kindred  with  that 
of  a  gentleman,  full  of  all  natural 
courtesy  and  instinctive  honour. 
From  the  parent  who  survives  to 
mourn  an  unequalled  loss,  he  inhe- 
rited the  lively  and  graceful  imagi- 
nation, mixed  with  a  certain  half- 
oriental  indolence  and  carelessness, 
which  gave  him  a  peculiar  charm 
and  softened  brilliancy  in  society. 
And  this  charm  and  this  brilliancy 
were  for  all — little  children,  humble 
domestics,  every  body  who  came 
within  his  sphere,  felt  its  influence. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  tenderness 
of  his  family  affections,  nor  the  gay, 
easy,  and  endearing  confidence  that 
reigned  betw^n  him  and  his  parents. 
The  writer  of  these  few  lines  saw  him 
last  year  on  the  day  of  his  father's 
death.  Nothing  can  be  conceived 
more  touching,  more  beautiful,  more 
expressive  of  his  sweet  and  un- 
spoiled nature,  than  the  unchecked 
and  natural  burst  of  his  filial  love 
and  sorrow.  *  You  knew  him — ^you 
knew  how  we  lived  together,'  was 
all  he  could  say,  amidst  tears  and 
sobs ;  and,  indeed,  it  said  all. 
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It  might  seem  impertinent  in  a 
notice  intended  for  the  public  eye  to 
speak  of  these  virtues  and  graces  of 
Mr.  BuUer's  domestic  life;  biit,  in 
the  first  place,  we  do  not  admit,  but 
on  the  contrary  rejDudiate,  the 
doctrine  of  a  put)lic  and  a  private 
moralit}',  distinct  or  separable ;  and 
in  the  next,  Mr.  Buller's  early  par- 
liamentary and  political  career  af- 
forded such  a  test  of  the  firnmess  of 
his  convictions  and  the  integrity  of 
his  conduct  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
the  sweet  and  honourable  nature 
of  his  family  relations  on  the  other, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  one 
without  taking  into  account  the  other. 

As  his  family  w^as  singularly  rich 
in  parliamentary  influence,  and 
steadily  attached  to  what  are  called 
Tory  opinions,  his  secession  from 
that  party,  and  his  ardent  support  of 
the  Reform-bill  which  was  to  destroy 
their  long-established  political  as- 
cendancy, might  have  been  expected 
to  create  a  breach,  or  at  any  rate 
a  coldness,  between  him  and  them. 
His  position,  as  nominee  of  his  uncle 
for  the  borough  of  East  Looe, 
was  well  calculated  to  try  the  deli- 
cate forbearance  and  reciprocal  con- 
fidence in  each  other  of  men  differing 
so  widely  in  political  opinion,  —  a 
forbearance  which  is  not  only  in- 
dispensable to  the  grace  and  har- 
mony of  private  life  among  the 
citizens  of  a  free  country,  but  most 
important  to  freedom  of  thought 
and  action  in  the  great  arena  of 
public  life.  The  writer  of  this  was 
witness  to  the  sweetness  and  plea- 
santry with  which  Mr.  Charles 
Buller,  then  in  all  gaiety  of  early 
youth,  managed  to  strip  a  line  of 
conduct  so  hostile  to  the  tra- 
ditional opinions  and  established  in- 
terests of  his  family,  of  all  bitterness 
and  offence,  without  ever  sacrificing 
one  iota  of  principle.  He  was,  as 
usual,  full  of  merry  fancies,  called 
his  father's  horses,  according  to  their 
supposed  merits  or  defects,  by  such 
names  as  Boroughmonger  and  Ballot, 
and  rallied  the  head  of  the  family, 
whom  he  loved  and  honoured,  on 
the  corrupt  practices  and  base  de- 
signs of  proprietors  of  boroughs; 
applying  to  him  with  his  happy 
l^umour,  the  violent  exaggerations 
and  invectives  of  the  patriots  of  the 
day;  but  avoiding,  with  unerring 
delicacy,    every   thing   that   could 


wound  or  irritate.  Xor  was  his  con- 
duct more  admirable  than  the  gene- 
rous" confidence  of  those  who  might 
have  thought  themselves  aggrieved, 
and  the  affectionate  pride  in  his 
talents  which  tempered  their  natural 
regret  at  the  view  which  he  took 
of  his  public  duties. 

But  it  shewed,  as  we  have  re- 
marked, how  completely  men  are 
caught  by  externals,  that  so  many 
mistook  his  sportive  temper  for  want 
of  earnestness  and  conviction.  Sb 
perfect  and  simple  was  his  conscious- 
ness of  the  rectitude  and  steadiness 
of  his  political  faith  and  conduct, 
that  he  never  could  be  made  to 
believe  that  people  would  doubt  his 
earnestness;  and  always  appealed, 
with  natural  confidence,  to  the  sacri- 
fices he  was  making.  It  w^as  not  till 
ten  or  twelve  years  afterwards,  that 
he  said  to  the  writer,  'That  it 
was  very  hard  people  would  not 
believe  he  was  in  earnest.'  The 
guileless  honour  and  perfect  single- 
ness of  his  character  had  prevented 
his  appreciating  the'  value  of  cer- 
tain conventional  forms  and  profes- 
sions till  experience  proved  it  to  him. 

Nor  would  we  have  it  supposed 
that  consistency  was  easy  to  him ; 
for  few  men  had  greater  temp- 
tations to  withstand.  One  of  his 
biographers  has  said,  and  justly, 
that  he  was  ambitious.  His  ambi- 
tion was  of  the  highest  and  purest 
kind.  Ambition — love  of  power — 
is  often,  indeed  generally,  mixed  up 
with  the  desire  for  personal  dis- 
tinctions, for  a  brilliant  social  posi- 
tion, for  ostentatious  living,  for  the 
pleasures  and  the  influences  of 
wealth.  In  him  the  passion  was 
unmixed  with  any  of  this  baser 
matter.  It  was  the  unalloyed  long- 
ing of  a  benevolent  heart,  and  a 
mind  conscious  of  its  powers,  to  be 
of  use  to  mankind,  for  whose  im- 
provement he  had  the  most  ardent 
desire,  for  whose  sufferings  the  ten- 
derest  pity.  But  it  had  all  the  force 
of  a  passion,  and  put  to  a  severe  test 
the  firmness  of  those  principles  which 
stood  between  him  and  its  gratifica- 
tion. 

And  though  the  simplicity  of  his 
habits  and  the  careless  generosity  of 
his  temper  rendered  him  profoundly 
indifferent  to  money  for  himself,  he 
was  acutely  sensible  to  the  delight  of 
contributing  to  the  enjoyments   of 
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those  he  loved.  To  him,  filial  love 
offered  as  great  teinptatidns  as  selfish 
pleasures  offer  to  other  men,  and  the 
gratifications  of  his  mother  had  as 
much  power  over  him  as  the  caprices 
of  a  mistress  over  a  sensualist.  I 
rememher  on  one  occasion,  when  he 
thought  his  somewhat  *  radical*  opi- 
nions had  heen  the  obstacle  to  his 
advancement,  he  said  to  me,  with 
that  singular  look  of  mingled  gaiety 
and  sensibility  so  expressive  of  his 
character,  '  And  yet,  when  I  think 
that,  by  a  little  concession,  I  could 
give  my  mother  an  Opera -box!' 
This  was  a  compendious  expression 
for  anything  that  could  gratify 
l^er  elegant  tastes,  or  beguile  the 
languid  hours  of  her  declining 
hesJth.  But  even  this  temptation 
he  withstood;  the  more  easily,  in- 
deed, from  the  knowledge  that  the 
object  of  his  tender  and  grateful 
cares  valued  his  consistency  and 
honour  far  above  any  pleasure  of 
her  own. 

Were  I  asked   to  point   out  the 

guality  that  chiefly  characterised 
im,  I  should  say.  Humanity.  He 
-was,  I  think,  the  humanest  man  I 
have  ever  known ;  not  by  disposition 
nor  by  principle  only,  but  by  both ; 
and  this  it  is  which  accounts  for  the 
love  and  grief  that  have  been  called 
forth  by  his  untimely  death.  Even 
dogs  are  said  to  know  those  who  love 
them;  and  men,  though  bad  judges 
of  other  qualities,  feel  the  radiation 
of  that  humanity  which  glows  in 
such  a  heart  as  his.  The  people, 
indeed,  shewed  themselves  more  dis- 
criminating than  the  wise  men  who 
\uistook  his  gay  humour  and  playful 
temper  for  persiflage  —  that  Dead 
Sea  fruit,  which  thrives  only  where 
every  thing  sound,  vigorous  or 
manly  has  ceased  to  exist.  Attract- 
ive as  he  was  to  his  equals,  he  was 
perhaps  still  more  so  to  his  inferiors. 
The  writer  of  this  once  accompanied 
him  in  a  little  tour  ia  his  native 
county  of  Cornwall.  He  spoke  the 
dialect  to  perfection,  and  understood 
the  peculiar  humour  of  the  remark- 
able people  who  inhabit  it.  For 
every  one  he  had  a  kind,  winning 
and  diverting  word ;  nothing  that 
could  furnish  matter  for  a  joke 
escaped  him;  but  his  jokes  were 
always  felt  and  received  as  proofs  of 
the  kindly  familiarity  in  which  he 
d^l^hted.      These   little   dialogues 
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drew  forth  observations  on  the 
people,  in  which  the  genial  humanity 
of  his  nature  shone  forth. 

And  this  leads  us  to  his  crowning 
merit,  and  our  most  grievous  loss ; 
— his  matchless  aptitude  for  the  im- 
portant and  arduous  task  he  had 
undertaken.  For  it  is  clear  that  the 
difficult  task  he  undertook  can  never 
be  accomplished  to  the  satisfaction  of 
an  enlightened  and  christian  commu- 
nity, nor  to  the  advantage  of  its  more 
especial  objects,  without  a  rare  mix- 
ture of  quick  and  tender  sympathies 
with  sound  principles  and  steady 
resolves.  We  have  dwelt  on  the 
benevolence  and  compassion  of  Mr. 
Buller*s  nature,  nor  can  any  words 
of  ours  exaggerate  the  truth ;  but 
his  was  far  too  clear  and  just  a  mind, 
to  admit  for  a  moment  those  sub- 
vereive  doctrines  which  are  now  so 
widely  circulated  under  the  specious 
name  of  philanthropy.  Never  would 
his  pity  for  individual  suffering, 
though  warm  and  tender  as  any 
that  ever  filled  a  human  heart,  have 
led  him  to  the  monstrous  conclusion, 
that  one  class  of  society  ought  to 
usurp  the  functions  and  reverse 
the  decrees  of  Providence  with 
regard  to  another ;  to  enfeeble, 
cripple,  and  ultimately  destroy  the 
energy  of  the  free-will,  by  interven- 
ing between  men's  actions  and  their 
consequences;  and  to  humble  the 
poor  to  a  level  with  the  domestic 
animals,  for  whose  wants  we  must 
provide,  lest,  in  their  brutish  un- 
reason, they  perish.  Mr.  Buller  saw 
to  what  ruin  of  the  rich,  what  de- 
gradation, and  final  destruction  of  the 
poor,  such  anarchical  doctrines  must 
lead,  if  consistently  acted  upon ;  but 
he  felt  that  while  so  much  had  been 
done  by  thoughtless  and  irrational, 
though  often  well-intentioned  people, 
to  lead  the  poor  imperceptibly 
into  the  condition  of  irresponsible, 
and  therefore  reckless,  agents,  so- 
ciety owed  it  to  them  to  have  pa- 
tience with  the  errors  it  had  engen- 
dered, and  pity  on  the  sufferings  it 
had  created.  Whilst  such  pains 
are  taken  to  add  to  their  pitiable 
bewilderment  as  to  the  real  causes 
which  influence — which  make — their 
condition,  and  to  avert  their  eyes 
from  that  invigorating  self-know- 
ledge which  might  in  time  lead 
them  to  the  dignity  of  self-controlling, 
self-dependent  men,  how  much  rea- 
ct 
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the  nation  to  deplore  the 
one  80  singularly  gifted  with 
alities  fitting  him  to  lead  the 
e  into  a  course  more  consistent 
their  dignity  and  their  welfare! 
In  a  letter  I  received  from  him 
just  after  his  acceptance  of  the 
place  of  Head  of  the  Administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Laws,  are  these 
memorable  words,  '  You  are  one  of 
the  very  few  persons  to  whom  I  can 
venture  to  say  that  I  took  this  office 
with  tlie  hope  of  doing  good.'  He, 
who  abhorred  professions  and  cant 
of  every  kind,  was  not  likely  to  risk 
such  a  declaration  where  it  would 
not  be  religiously  believed  —  nay, 
where  it  was  not  already  felt.  It 
told  me  nothing  that  nearly  twenty 
years  of  intimacy  had  not  enabled  me 
to  tell  myself;  but,  as  a  proof  his  con- 
fidence, it  was  duly  valued.  And  now 
that  he  is  taken  from  the  sphere  of 
usefulness  so  congenial  to  his  benevo- 
lent nature,  I  have  thought  it  right 
that  these  words,  entrusted  to  the 
keeping  of  friendship,  should  come 
forth  as  from  his  tomb.  Now  that  he 
is  gone,  let  not  his  countrymen  forget 


that  he  devoted  bis  rare  talents,  his 
brilliant  eloquence,  his  great  acquire- 
ments, and  all  the  wishes  and  aspi- 
rations of  his  generous,  single,  and 
tender  heart,  to  the  task  of '  doing 
good.'  That  he  did  so  with  a  total 
abseiice  of  claptrap  philanthropy 
or  sentimental  declamation,  adds  a 
brighter  lustre  to  the  sanctity  of  his 
purpose;  and  a  weightier  obligation 
on  his  survivore  to  bestow  freelytfti' 
his  memory  the  gratitude  and  vene- 
ration to  which  he  would  never  have 
asserted  his  claim  while  living. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  his  talents 
and  intellectual  superiority.  They 
have  been  so  admirably  characterised 
by  abler  pens,  and  are  so  undisputed, 
that  it  is  needless  to  insist  on  them. 
I  have  dwelt  only  on  qualities  I  am 
more  able  to  appreciate  and  more 
inclined  to  revere ;  and  have  sought 
only  to  add  one  feeble  testimony  to 
the  beauty  of  a  character  without 
guile,  selfishness,  or  bitterness ;  easy 
and  indulgent,  yet  never  subservient ; 
incapable  of  crouching  before  oppres- 
sion, and  more  incapable  of  oppress- 
ing. S.  A. 


THE  CONSERVATIVE  PARTY. 


THE  present  position  of  political 
parties  in  England  is,  if  we  view 
it  in  one  particular  light,  not  an 
agreeable  subject  of  contemplation. 
Such  a  condition  seems  hardly  pos- 
sible, except  when  political  men 
generally  are  placed  on  a  dead  level 
of  miserable  mediocrity.  That  which 
is  deemed  the  great  subject  of  all 
political  ambition,  viz.  the  chief  di- 
rection of  affairs,  the  government  of 
our  country  in  fact,  has,  in  familiar 
phrase,  actually  for  many  months 
gone  a-begging,  and  has  been  con- 
tinued in  hands  which,  by  common 
consent,  are  declared  utterly  unfit 
for  the  great  office  that  a  strange 
chance  has  conferred  on  them.  Every 
one  looks  at  his  neighbour  wonder- 
ing at  this  extraordinary  freak  of 
fortune,  shrugs  his  shoulders,  lifts 
np  his  eyes  in  astonishment,  but  is 
content  to  let  things  remain  as  they 
are,  so  long  as  we  are  permitted  to 
remain  secure  in  our  persons  and 
property,  and  no  great  convulsion 
disturbs  the  ordinary  course  of  every- 
day life.  Great  mischief,  neyertbeless. 


may  happen,  even  though  no  violent 
revolution  occur;  and  we  may  all 
suffer  without  actually  being  in 
danger  of  an  assault  in  the  streets, 
and  though  no  rufiian  shall  assail 
us,  either  as  a  politician  or  downright 
robber,  with  a  threat  of  '  Stand  and 
deliver  I ' 

There  is  an  old  saying,  that  one 
attorney  in  a  town  starves,  but  two 
or  more  contrive  always  to  make  an 
ample  livelihood  out  of  the  litigious 
spirit  of  their  neighbours.  There 
seems  a  sort  of  analogy,  in  political 
life,  to  this  peculiarity  iu  our  social 
existence.  Let  there  be  only  one 
man  of  mark  or  ability  as  a  politician, 
and  he  is  laid  on  the  shelf;  no  one 
seems  to  want  his  aid;  his  superi- 
ority is  painful,  and  the  herd  of  fools 
pass  by  and  regard  him  not.  Let, 
however,  another  man  of  ability  ap- 
pear ;  the  first  is  then  sought  out, 
nis  protection  being  found  necessary; 
his  guidance  is  wished  for,  and  im- 
mediately command  is  conferred  on 
him. 

Jnst  now  there  would  seem  to  be 
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among  our  politicians  only  one  man 
of  any  mark.  With  him  his  party 
have  quarrelled;  and  being  thus 
deprived  of  their  guide,  remain  in  a 
state  of  happy,  idle  indifference; 
viewing,  with  philosophic  curiosity, 
the  somewhat  remarkable  phenome- 
non of  a  nation  suffering  itself  to  be 
governed  by  the  weakest  party  among 
them. 

This,  truly,  is  the  age,  not  of  me- 
diocrity but  of  something  infinitely 
below  it.  The  world  over,  the  same 
spectacle  is  seen.  At  a  time  when 
knowledge  is  extended  in  every  branch 
of  science ;  when  a  larger  body  of 
men  are  instructed  than  have  ever, 
during  the  history  of  our  race,  been 
raised  to  the  same  state  of  intellectual 
culture;  just  when  there  seems  the 
greatest  stir  and  ferment  in  the  mind 
of  man  in  every  part  of  the  globe ;  at 
that  moment,  as  if  by  common  con- 
sent, the  destinies  of  great  kingdoms 
are  confided  to  the  keeping  of  those 
who,  by  the  same  common  consent,  are 
the  weakest  and  least  worthy  by  capa- 
dty  or  instruction  to  be  the  leaders  of 
the  people.  How  is  it,  that  when  the 
government  of  every  nation  seems  an 
object  within  the  reach  of  all,  no 
man  who  is  fit  to  be  intrusted  with 
that  greatest  of  all  trusts  comes  out 
from  the  ranks  of  the  people,  and 
rescues  his  country  from  the  domi- 
nion of  folly  and  ignorance  ? 

Let  us,  however,  withdraw  our 
wondering  gaze  from  other  nations, 
and  fix  it  upon  our  own.  Let  us, 
for  the  moment,  not  think  of  Italy, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Austria,  Prussia, 
Germany  generally,  France,*  Ame- 
rica; let  us  not  bewilder  ourselves 
by  reflecting  on  the  strange  destiny 
of  all  these  nations,  and  the  strange 
absence  of  political  capacity  that  all 
exhibit,  but  let  us  keep  our  eyes  for 
the  moment  on  England,  and  en- 
deavour to  understand  our  position — 
<>ur  political  necessities — and  ascer- 
tain, if  possible,  the  mode  of  supply- 
ing them. 

The  Beform-act,  among  the  mul- 
titude of  benefits  which  it  was  to 
«bower  on  the  nation,  was  expected 
to  bring  upon  the  stage  a  new  race 
of  men,  full  of  vigour,  endowed  with 
practical  knowledge,  and  representing 
iflithfully  the  energy,  perseverance, 
oocmige«  and  capacity  of  England. 
Alas,  for  the  result !  Men  may  make 
great    fortunes,  and  yet    talk  sad 


nonsense;  may  be  able  to  direct  a 
factory  employing  even  thousands  of 
hands,  and  be  wholly  unable  to  svLg^i' 
gest  anything  for  the  government  of  * 
a  state ;  and,  consequently,  the  men 
bred  in  the  old  parliament  took  the 
lead  and  kept  it  after  the  passing  of 
the  Reform-bill.  New  men  have  not 
been  supplied;  and  we  have  left 
among  us  only  a  few  of  those  who 
were  but  second  lights  in  the  firma- 
ment, when  a  host  of  bright  stars 
shone  out  in  glorious  rivalry.  There 
were,  indeed^  '•  giants  on  the  earth  in 
those  days,'  of  whom  the  weakest  is 
more  than  sufficient  to  be  a  leader  in 
our  times. 

During  the  later  years  of  the  old 
unreformed  parliament,  various  ac- 
cidents occurred  which  gradually  en- 
abled Sir  Robert,  then  Mr.  Peel,  to 
win  his  way  to  power,  and  to  become 
the  leader  of  a  great  party.    His 
father's  wealth  enabled  him  to  re- 
ceive the   most    finished    scholastic 
education  which  our  institutions  and 
knowledge  could  aiFord.    Endowed 
thus  with  all  the  learning  which  is 
deemed  necessary  for  those  destined 
to  be  statesmen,  he  commenced  his 
career,  making  that  of  politics  the 
business  of  his  life.    Passing  through 
subordinate  positions,  he  took  at  first 
no  high  rank  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  gradually  acquired  repu- 
tation by  his  industry,  good  sense, 
and  careful  application  to  the  routine 
business  which  was  intrusted  to  him. 
Herein  he  was  unlike  the  great  rivals 
of  his  early  days.    Canning  had  ac- 
quired a  reputation  for  wit  and  elo- 
quence before  he  was  placed  in  the 
House  of  Commons.    Had  he  not 
at  once  made  himself  formidable  a^ 
well  as  usefal  when  permitted  to 
enter  it,  he  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  field  of  politics  for 
that  of  law,  from  which  alone  he 
could  then  have  derived  the  means 
of  his  subsistence.    Mr.  Brougham, 
too,  was  no  sooner  in  the  House  than 
he  became  distinguished,  and  took  the 
high  position  at  once  that  he  ever 
after  retained.     Indeed,  he  would 
never  have  reached  that  great  ob- 
ject of  his  ambition,  viz.  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  unless  before 
he  went  there  he  had  manifested  such 
abUity  as  to  make  it  worth  the  while 
of  some  party  to  enlist  him  in  their 
service.    Wealth  placed  Mr.  Peel  irt 
the  House,  the  politics  of  his  father 
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allied  him  to  tbe  ruling  party,  and 
for  that  party  he  laboured  steadily, 
gradually  winning  his  way  from  the 
flfubordinate,  to  the  higher  offices  of 
state.     His  habits  of  thought  and 
the  slow  growth  of  his  power  made 
it,  at  that  time,  a  necessity  on  his 
part  to  ally  himself  to  what  is  termed 
the  High  Church  party.    Of  that 
party  Lord  Eldon  might  then   be 
considered  the  leader.    At  his  feet 
Mr.  Peel  sat,  and  was  supposed  to 
derive  from  him  his  views,  his  as- 
pirations, his  influence.    In  Canning 
there  was  a  dash  of  what  is  called 
liberality;    and,    on    the    Catholic 
question,  he  had  inherited  the  opi* 
nions  of  his  early  chief,   Mr.  Pitt. 
The  anti-Catholic  party  needed   a 
leader  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
So  soon  as  Mr.  Perceval  was  killed, 
this  want  was  felt;  but  when  the 
great  war  with  Napoleon  was  over, 
men's    minds,    no   longer    occupied 
with  devising  means  to    resist    his 
gigantic  power,  no  longer  being  com- 
pelled to  strive  for  life  and  home, 
had  time   to    think  of  grievances. 
The  Catholic  question  grew  every 
day  into  importance,  and  the  need  of 
some  one  who  could  cope  with  the 
greater  speakers  ranged  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  question,  forced  the 
dominant  party  to  adopt  Mr.  Peel  as 
their  leader  in  the  Commons.    The 
rivalry  between  him  and  Mr.  Canning 
on  this  question  really  divided  Lord 
Liverpool's  cabinet,    though    there 
was  'perlect  outward  amity.      The 
great  Conservative,  then  the  Tory, 
was  apparently  a  united  party ;  and, 
by    their  unity,  preserved    uncon- 
trolled sway  over  the  councils  of  the. 
nation.    The  moment  of  Lord  Liver- 
pool's political  death  was  the  fatal 
commencement  of  all  the  divisions 
and  disasters  which  have  befallen  the 
Tory  party  of  late  years.    The  cause 
of  disunion  was  a  feeling  of  personal 
rivalry  between  the  two  Secretaries 
of  State.    There  was  probably  in  the 
mind  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
who  joined  Mr.  Peel  when  the  party 
was  split  in  two,  some  hostile  feeling 
in  consequence  of  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Canning  during  the  war  in  the  Pen- 
insula.     The    Duke,    up    to    this 
period,  had  not  directly  interfered  in 
party  politics,  but  confined  himself 
to  the  management    of   the    army 
without  mixing  himself  up  with  the 
business  of  the  civil  government,  and 


had  quietly  followed  the  opinions  or 
his  more  intimate  political  friends  in 
matters  affecting  the  civil  polity  or 
the  kingdom;  he,  consequently,  on 
the  Catholic  question,  adopted  the 
views  of  Lord  Eldon  and  Mr.  Peel. 
Lord  Eldon  had  always  been  violently 
opposed  to  all  concession ;  had  coin- 
cided with  (xeorge  IIL  in  his  scru- 
ples respecting  the  coronation  oath  f 
and,  in  fact,  had  always  treated  the 
matter  as  a  theological,  and  not  a 
political  question.  With  these  leaders 
the  majority —the  large  majority— 
of  the  party  sided  still.  Mr.  Can- 
ning had  a  considerable  number 
of  personal  friends,  and  also  many 
followers  who  were  attracted  by  his^ 
winning  manners  and  brilliant  elo- 
quence. With  their  aid  and  Whig 
assistance  he  was  enabled  to  take 
the  helm,  and,  for  the  few  remaining 
months  of  his  life,  to  retain  it.  Hi& 
death  put  an  end  to  the  administra- 
tion of  which  he  was  the  head ;  but 
not  to  the  schism  which  had  arisen 
from  his  rivalry  with  Mr.  Peel. 
After  the  futile  attempt  on  the  part 
of  Lord  Goderich  to  keep  the  new 
alliance  of  the  Whigs  and  Mr.  Can- 
ning's friends  in  bfnce,  an  apparent 
reconciliation  took  place  between  the 
latter  and  their  former  associates  or 
the  Tory  party.  Mr.  Huskisson,  Mr. 
C.  Grant,  Lord  Dudley,  and  the  other 
persons  who  were  known  in  those 
days  as  Mr.  Canning's  friends,  took 
office  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
as  premier,  and  with  Mr.  Peel  b» 
their  leader  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. But  this  reconciliation  was  not 
real.  Mr.  Huskisson  was  soon  igno- 
miniously  ejected;  and  Mr.  Can- 
ning's friends  again  separated  them- 
selves from  the  Tory  party,  by  re- 
signing in  a  body. 

But  now  began  a  new  era  in  tbe 
political  career  of  Mr.  Peel,  which 
has  been  marked  by  strange  vicissi- 
tudes for  himself,  and  fatal  disasters' 
to  the  party  which  had  chosen  him 
as  their  chief. 

So  soon  as  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton became  premier,  the  mode  of 
treating  all  political  questions  hitherto 
acted  upon  was  laid  aside,  and  a  new 
one  adopted.  The  traditions  of  part}*' 
had  no  influence  on  his  mind.  He 
had  no  long  political  past  to  look 
back  to,  no  consistency  to  maintain, 
no  feelings  to  subdue,  no  prejudices, 
to  conquer.    He'brought  a  powerful,. 
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straightforward,  and  unbiased  mind 
to  the  consideration  of  a  given  pre- 
sent state  of  things;  he  placed  the 
evils,  dangers,  difficulties  of  that 
state  clearly  and  by  themselves  be- 
fore his  mind ;  and  he  inquired,  How 
am  I  to  get  rid  of  the  one  and  avcHd 
the  others?  The  evils  were  the 
actual  condition  of  Ireland,  confusion 
<and  a  complete  stagnation  of  all 
business,  a  stop  put  to  all  improve- 
ment, and  great  existing  misery.  The 
•dangers  that  threatened  might  all  be 
summed  up  in  the  one  terrible  ex- 
pression, ^ civil  war;'  and  the  diffi- 
culties he  had  to  cope  with  were 
certain  preconceived  opinions  of  the 
king,  George  IV.,  and  of  his  own 
friends,  Mr.  Peel,  Lord  Eldon,  and 
-others. 

He  seems  very  early,  and  even  be- 
fore be  accepted  the  post  of  premier, 
to  have  made  an  estimate  of  the 
worth  of  Lord  Eidon's  assistance; 
4ind,  as  if  foreseeing  the  course  he 
should  be  obliged  to  pursue,  he  de- 
termined not  to  have  a  divided  cabi- 
net, and  consequently  left  Lord  El- 
4lon  out  of  his  arrangements.  Much 
to  the  chagrin  of  the  ex-chancellor, 
no  office  was  offered  to  him  by  his 
old  friends  now  restored  to  power. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  very 
soon  determined  to  give  up  the  old 
opinions  which  he  had  adopted  t)n 
the  Catholic  question,  rather  on  au- 
thority than  in  consequence  of  an 
inquiry  made  by  himself  setting  se- 
riously about  thoroughly  to  under- 
stand it.  Hitheito  his  position  al- 
lowed him  to  take  this  easy  course, 
4uid  to  be  content  to  follow  those 
who  for  so  many  years  had  governed 
the  party  to  which  he  belonged. 
But  now  he  was  no  longer  able  to 
content  himself  with  this  quiet  and 
happy  rule  of  'follow  my  leader.' 
He  was  now  the  leader,  and  was  re- 
sponsible to  his  country  and  the 
world  for  the  conduct  pursued  and 
the  policy  adopted  by  the  Grovern- 
ment.  Ireland,  with  all-  her  tur- 
bulence, misery,  want,  misrule,  waste, 
and  unthrift,  forced  herself  upon  his 
snotice ;  he  was  compelled  to  decide 
up<m  the  course  to  be  pursued,  just 
when  affairs  in  that  country  had 
been  brought  to  the  very  brmk  of 
civil  commotion.  The  cause  of  all 
this  trouble  was  ostensibly  the  griev- 
•juices  of  the  Catholic  population; 
and  the  Duke  asked  himself  at  once 


this  plain  question, — 'Which  is  the 
safer  course,  to  give  way  and  concede 
what  the  Catholics  asK,  or  to  risk 
civil  war  ?'  He  was  one  of  the  few 
men  of  his  country  who  could  answer 
this  question,  without  the  imputation 
of  being  influenced  by  party  bias  or 
by  fear.  He  could  saj^  'I  dread 
civil  war,'  without  subjecting  himself 
to  the  taunts  of  his  opponents.  No 
man  in  his  senses  could  think,  none 
but  a  fool  would  assert,  that  he  was 
a  coward  for  so  saying;  and  when 
he  uttered  the  memorable  words  in 
which  he  acknowledged  he  dreaded 
civil  war,  he  added  a  lustre  to  the 
great  fame  he  had  won  in  many  a 
terrible  field  of  battle.  Among  the 
mischiefs  resulting  from  concession 
he  did  not  fear — indeed,  he  had  no 
reason  for  fearing— the  accusation  of 
inconsistency.  No  one  considered 
him  pledged  to  oppose  concession ; 
he  had  always  been  considered  a  sol- 
dier, and,  therefore,  as  one  not  called 
upon  to  form  an  opinion  on  this 
subject.  He  consequently  had  no 
personal  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
the  question.  Such  was  not  the  case 
with  those  to  whom  he  had  to  address 
himself  and  whose  consent  and  co- 
operation he  had  to  win.  The  king 
was  grown  old,  and  feeble  in  mind  as 
well  as  body, — ^beset  with  scruples 
and  fears,  which  many  around  him 
took  pains  to  excite  and  aggravate. 
Lord  Eldon  has  left  on  record  his 
endeavours  in  this  field  of  labour, 
and  has  recounted,  with  much  •self- 
applause  the  fruitless  agony  he 
aroused  in  the  wavering  mind  of  his 
sovereign.  The  Duke's  superior 
authority  won  the  victory ;  he  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  consent  of  the 
king  to  his  plan  of  concession, — 
without,  indeed,  allaying  the  mo- 
narch's terrors  at  the  same  time. 
George  IV.,  dreading  trouble  even 
more  than  the  supposed  punishment 
that  was  hereafter  to  follow  his  con- 
cession, yielded  at  lenp^h  a  reluctant 
consent.  The  difficulty  with  Mr. 
Peel  was  of  a  very  different  descrip- 
tion. Every  possible  motive  con- 
nected with  his  personal  interest  was 
against  his  joining  the  Duke  in  grant- 
ing the  Catholic  claims :  in  favour  of 
his  so  doing  was  only  his  conscien- 
tious belief  that  such  a  course  was 
necessary  for  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  the  country.  He  risked,  by  con- 
senting to  act  with  the  Duke  in  this 
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measure,  every  thing  which  had  hi- 
therto contributed  to  give  him  power 
and  consideration ;  he  also  severed 
or  endangered  all  his  private  friend- 
ships ;  he  at  once  isolated  himself  as 
a  public  man,  divested  himself  of  the 
lead  of  the  most  powerful  party  in 
the  State,  and  gave  every  fool  in  the 
country  an  opportunity  of  sneering 
at  him,  either  as  wanting  political 
foresight  and  sagacity,  or  political 
honesty.  In  short,  a  greater  sacri- 
fice was  never  made  by  a  political 
man  on  the  altar  of  the  public  weal. 
The  effect  on  the  party  to. which 
Mr.  Peel  belonged  was  instantaneous, 
and  has,  unfortunately,  been  lasting. 
The  Whigs  (who  had  for  years 
been  excluded  from  power, —  who 
had  by  the  schism  that  arose  on 
Mr.  Canning's  elevation  suddenly 
become  important,  and  been  as  sud- 
denly cast  down  by  the  return  of 
the  Duke  and  Mr.  Peel  to  oflSce), 
now  again  acquired  an  immediate 
and  enormous  increase  of  power. 
Their  co-operation  was  of  absolute 
necessity  the  moment  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  determined  to  grant  Ca- 
tholic Emancipation ;  and  now  a  se- 
cond time  was  exhibited  the  spectacle 
of  an  administration  supported  by 
the  Opposition.  The  Whigs  played 
the  game  of  magnanimity  while  the 
Catholic  Relief- bill  was  not  yet 
passed;  but  they  immediately  after 
resumed  their  character  of  Opposi- 
tion ;  and  the  Duke  and  Mr.  Peel 
were  quickly  ma^e  to  experience  the 
bitter  consequences  of  the  sacrifice 
to  which  they  had  consented.  In  a 
few  months  the  Whigs,  upon  a  mo- 
tion of  economy,  put  the  administra- 
tion into  a  minority  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  thereupon  the  Duke 
broke  up  his  administration  and  re- 
signed. Then  came  the  first  disas- 
trous results  of  the  unfortunate 
schism  in  the  Tory  party.  The 
Whigs  gladly  seized  the  reins ; 
and,  being  once  again  in  office,  they 
^determined  to  make  a  great  effort  to 
maintain  the  power  they  had  so  un- 
expectedly acquired.  To  this  end 
they  threw  themselves  upon  the 
popular  enthusiasm  for  support,  and 
risked  every  thing  upon  a  great 
scheme  of  parliamentary  reform. 
Their  scheme  of  reform  was  artfully 
framed — every  part  of  it  was  in- 
tended to  conduce  to  the  one  end  of 
maintaining  Whig  influence ;    and 


they  fondly  believed,  upon  the  pas- 
sing of  the  bill,  that  Whig  influence 
was  safe  for  ever  against  attacks  from 
their  old  opponents.  The  fears  now 
entertained  were,  that  the  enthusiasm 
which  had  been  suddenly  roused 
would  become  ungovernable;  that 
the  Radicals  would  become  too  pow- 
erful, and  oust  the  Whigs,  who,  by 
passing  the  Reform-act,  had  given 
them  (the  Radicals)  a  political  ex- 
istence. This  new-born  terror  re- 
versed the  play  of  parties,  and 
placed  Mr.  Peel  in  a  position  not 
altogether  unlike  that  in  which  the 
Whigs  had  been  in  relation  to  him- 
self during  the  passing  of  the  Relief- 
act. 

The  first  burst  of  enthusiasm  had, 
in  the  first  election  under  the  Re- 
form-act, prostrated  the  Tory  party : 
their  numbers  were  utterly  insigni- 
ficant in  the  year  of  Whig  ascend- 
ancy, 1833;  and  their  courage  was 
humbled  as  well  as  their  numbers 
diminished.  During  the  fierce  de- 
bates which  accompanied  the  passing 
of  the  Reform-bill,  Mr.  Peel  found 
himself,  rather  than  was  placed,  at 
the  head  of  his  old  friends,  from 
whom  he  had  been  so  unhappily 
separated.  Perfect  cordiality,  how- 
ever, did  not  quickly  return,  though 
something  like  it  was  established. 
But  now  when  the  Tory  party  was 
reduced  to  a  small  band — the  weak- 
est in  numbers  of  the  three  into 
which  the  House  of  Commons  was 
divided — the  Tory  party,  under  the 
new  name  of  Conservatives,  gave 
again  their  faith  to  their  old  leader, 
placed  in  his  hands  the  power  of 
leadership,  and  intrusted  their  poli- 
tical fortunes  to  his  keeping. 

The  skill  which  their  leader  now 
exhibited,  won,  and  deservedly,  their 
unbounded  admiration,  and  almost 
gained  for  him  undoubting  confi- 
dence. We  say  almost,  for  some 
there  were  who  never  forgot,  never 
forgave,  the  desertion  of  1 829 .  They 
believed  that  the  same  mind  might 
be  again  subjected  to  the  same  sud- 
den changes;  and  that,  after  their 
leader  had  led  them  from  field  to 
field,  from  victory  to  victory,  he 
might  again  suddenly,  in  the  very 
hour  of  some  critical  difficultv,  de- 
sert  his  followers,  and  subject  them 
to  the  ignominious  rout  which  they 
once  had  suffered  from  his  defection* 
But  they  who  felt  this  were  inert-^ 
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.they  ddd  nothing ;  thev  got  together 
no  party ;  they  furnished  no  man  of 
great  ability  fit  to  lead  a  party ;  they 
were  content  to  grumble  respecting 
the  past,  and  to  prophesy  as  to  the 
future;  but  they  left  the  party  to 
anybody's  care  who  was  bold  enough 
to  play  for  it.  Sir  Robert  Peel  did 
nothing  ostensibly  to  regain  the  po- 
sition of  leader.  The  party  went  to 
Jiira — not  he  to  the  party.  He  was 
chosen  without  his  having  canvassed 
a  suffrage;  and  he  silently,  and  ap- 
parently naturally,  by  the  mere  force 
of  circumstances,  found  himself  the 
head  of  the  Avhole  band  of  Conserv- 
ative politicians.  Under  his  guid- 
ance they  gradually  and  rapidly 
became  important.  The  elements  of 
their  strength,  •  though  scattered, 
were  not  destroyed — were,  in  fact, 
hardly,  if  at  all  diminished.  Ke- 
.  assembled,  and  wielded  with  dex- 
terity and  courage,  they  took  their 
position,  and  soon  shewed  the  infatu- 
ated Whigs  that  their  exultation  had 
been  premature,  and  that  the  power 
which  the  Whigs  vainly  hoped  was 
theirs  for  ever  was  soon  to  pass  into 
other  hands. 

In  the  struggle  that  followed,  the 
same  great  mistake  was  committed 
by  both  parties ;  and  the  explana- 
tion of  this  mistake  brings  us  to  the 
real  object  of  this  paper. 

The  necessities  of  the  Whigs  when 
assaulted  by  the  Radicals,  afforded 
Sir  Robert  Peel  a  gratifying  oppor- 
tunity of  playing  a  counter-stroke  of 
liberality,  in  imitation  of  the  Whigs 
themselves  in  their  conduct  during 
the  year  1829.  The  sort  of  revenge 
which  the  affording  this  insultin;^ 
sympathy  enabled  him  to  take,  was 
peculiarly  gratifying  to  him,  being 
in  accordance  with  the  whole  cast  of 
his  character.  There  is  in  him  an 
under-current  of  sarcastic  fun  which 
delights  in  mock  solemnity — a  well- 
played  sham  gives  him  intinite  plea- 
sure. He  addresses  himself  to  his 
task  with  an  edifying  unction ;  his 
eye  sparkles ;  a  suppressed  smile 
throws  a  dim  light  over  his  counte- 
nance; his  mouth  is  ostentatiously 
compressed  to  gravity,  as  if  an  effort 
were  required  to  keep  him  decorously 
grave.  Solemn  words  and  wise  saws 
are  employed  as  weapons  of  sar- 
casm ;  a  superiority  over  those  who 
needed  and  accepted  his  dangerous 
aid  was  at  once  assumed;  he  saved 


them  from  the  present  danger  only 
to  make  their  ruin  more  complete, 
and  entirel}'  the  result  of  his  own 
unassisted  efforts.  His  conduct,  then, 
while  standing  between  the  hostile 
Whigs  and  Radicals,  if  viewed  merely 
with  reference  to  mere  momentary 
party  ends,  was  a  masterpiece  of 
skill — a  proof  of  consummate  art  in 
the  business  of  gathering  together 
scattered  forces,  arranging,  marshal- 
ling, and  organising  them,  and  di- 
recting their  efforts  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  political  opponents.  But 
if  he  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  states- 
man, earnest  in  his  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  his  country, 
intent  solely  upon  that  object  as  the 
one  great  end  of  his  labours  (and 
the  most  important  acts  of  his  life 
give  us  this  impression  as  to  his 
character),  then  was  there  com- 
mitted by  him  a  fatal  error  in  that 
great  scene  of  his  party  victor}'-  over 
the  Whigs.  The  Whigs  did,  indeed, 
by  their  conduct,  greatly  tempt  him. 
The  opportunity  they  offered  of  '  a 
sweet  revenge,'  must  ha\e  sorely 
tried  the  forbearance  of  one  possessed 
of  sensibilities  so  keen,  of  passions  so 
vehement,  and  which  are  the  more 
vehement  from  being  constantly  sup- 
pressed. The  immediate  triumph, 
and  the  pleasure  derived  from  it, 
ought  to  have  been  foregone,  if  the 
public  good,  and  not  personal  grati- 
fication, were  the  end  in  view. 

The  Whigs  have  ever  made  office, 
and  the  power  and  profit  which  office 
gives,  the  fixed,  chief — nay,  sole  end 
of  all  their  political  endeavours. 
Their  conduct  has  been  at  all  times 
shaped  to  conduce  in  all  cases  to  this 
unworthy  ambition.  When  out  of 
office,  and  in  opposition,  they  are 
ever  ready  to  shift  their  sail,  so  as  to 
catch  the  varying  breeze  of  popular 
favour.  In  opposition  they  are  in- 
variably warm  and  generous  pa- 
triots; liberal  in  spirit;  anxious  for 
reforms  such  as  the  popular  will 
requires ;  the  enemies  of  all  wasteful 
expenditure;  full  of  sympathy  for 
the  suffering  many,  and  of  anger 
against  their  oppressors.  They  are 
peculiarly  sensitive,  too,  on  the  score 
of  the  national  honour ;  they  are  the 
friends  of  freedom  all  over  the  world, 
and  desire  that  English  influence 
should  be  in  every  case  employed  to 
further  the  attainment  of  what  are 
called  liberal  institutions  for  every 
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people.  They  exhibit,  in  short  (when 
in  opposition),  a  very  model  for  all 
who  desire  to  be  deemed  generous, 
warm-hearted  patriots.  No  peculiar 
inconvenience  followed  this  conduct 
so  long  as  the  hope  of  attaining 
power  was  distant :  generosity  might 
be  avowed  in  words  without  much 
danger,  as  deeds  were  for  the  present 
impossible.  Out  of  office  the  Whigs 
could  be  called  upon  to  do  nothing ; 
but  said — and  said  with  great  ap- 
pearance of  sincerity  and  of  fervour 
— 'Were  we  in  office,  no  wasteful 
extravagance  should  weigh  down  the 
energies  of  an  industrious  and  yet 
suffering  people ;  no  useless  expense 
should  be  incurred;  no  idle  place- 
men should  be  allowed  to  live  on 
the  plunder  of  the  nation.  We  would 
then,  indeed,  exhibit  to  the  world 
the  rare  but  grateful  spectacle  of  a 
frugal,  industrious,  wise,  and  efficient 
Government.  The  people  should  be 
well  served,  but  they  should  also  be 
cheaply  served.*  This  language  was 
constantly  employed  when  motions 
were  made  solely  in  order  that  an 
opportunity  for  using  all  these  po- 
pular expressions  might  be  oifered 
to  the  generous  patriots,  eager  for 
place,  though  indulging  few  hopes  of 
attaining  it.  Popularity  was  gained, 
and  no  risk  was  run.  When,  how- 
ever, the  dissensions  in  the  Tory 
party  gave  hope  to  the  Wliigs,  their 
language  became  more  moderate, 
and  former  rather  ardent  speeches 
were  either  softened  by  explanation 
or  carefully  forgotten.  When  at 
last  the  great  day  so  long  looked  for 
came,  and  power  was  really  in  their 
grasp,  one  sad  consideration  crossed 
their  happiness — there  was  no  chance 
of  retaining  it  if  things  remained  as 
they  were.  The  ingenuity  of  the 
whole  party  was,  therefore,  at  once 
directed  to  the  means  of  retaining  it; 
and,  as  we  have  already  said,  the 
Keform-bill  was  proposed,  and  great 
pains  were  taken  to  excite  the  peo- 


ple and  make  resistance  impossible. 
The  means  by  which  excitement  was 
produced  will  never,  we  fear,  be 
completely  exposed.  Some  of  the 
machinery  has,  by  an  accident,  been 
shewn  to  the  world  in  consequence 
of  the  publication  of  the  now  famous 
YoDNG  Correspondence.  If  the  WTiig 
party  were  to  retain  office  for  a 
month,  it  could  only  be  by  their 
being  supported  by  enthusiasm  out 
of  doors,  as  in  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament their  opponents  had  the  ma- 
jority. The  leaders  of  the  party, 
however,  could  not  be  seen  partici- 
pating openly  in  the  business  of  ex- 
citing the  people.  A  prime  minister, 
a  chancellor,  or  a  secretary  of  state, 
could  hardly  openly  counsel  or  coun- 
tenance what  amounted  to  sedition 
and  treason.  Still,  however,  violence 
of  language,  threats,  and  the  terror 
which  threats  inspire,  were  all  needed; 
and  they  were  all  found,  employed, 
fostered,  not  by  the  heads,  but  the 
underlings  of  the  party.  Out  of 
doors  there  was  a  body  of  men — 
educated  men,  too — who  had  long 
been  looking  forward  to  parliament- 
ary reform  as  the  first  step  towards 
good  Government,  which  step  they 
scarcely,  indeed,  hoped  to  make 
without  actual  violence,  or  such  a 
threat  of  it,  as  would  lead  either  to 
the  succumbing  of  the  Tory  party 
through  terror,  or  to  actual  commo- 
tion. The  men  out  of  doors — the 
Radicals,  in  short — had  deliberately 
contemplated  this  alternative ;  had 
weighed  its  dangers,  and  seriously 
resolved  to  brave  them.  The  inten- 
tions of  these  men  were  well  known. 
Their  resolution  to  brave  civil  war 
rather  than  forego  the  reform  which 
was  almost  within  their  grasp,  was 
no  secret,*  and  could  be  none  even 
to  the  heads  of  the  Whig  party; 
and  this  resolution  was  stimulated, 
and  violent  language  was  employed, 
by  persons  closely  connected  with 
the  Government,  by  persons  of  high 


*  The  Examiner  newspaper  was  at  that  period  an  exponent  of  the  views  of  the 
so-called  philosophic  or  Benthamite  Radicals.  The  following  plain-spoken  language 
was  quoted  from  that  paper  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Baring  Wall|  on  the 
first  debate  upon  the  Reform-bill : — 

'  We  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  we  observed  this  significant  circumstance  at 
the  Middlesex  meeting,  that  fervkit  loyalty  to  the  throne  was  expressed,  together  with 
the  choice  of  civil  war  in  preference  to  submission  to  existing  grievances.' 

The  Westminster  Review  was  also  an  organ  of  the  same  party ;  and  from  it  Mr. 
Baring  Wall  also  quoted  a  passage.     He  might  have  found  many  more  violent. 

'  Anarchy  is  fearftil,  but  it  is  a  passage  sharp  and  short ;  while  the  misrule  under 
which  the  nation  has  suffered  every  injury,  moral,  poUtical,  and  financial,  is  a  chronic 
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rank  and  great  wealth,  in  order  to 
terrify  their  opponents,  and  to  lead 
on  the  part  of  the  people  out  of 
doors  to  such  conduct,  and  to  the 
adoption  of  so  fierce  an  attitude,  as 
to  render  this  terror  general  and  in- 
tense.   The  result  is  well  known. 

'  Next  summer,  if  (that  is  the  Re- 
form-bill), says  Lord  Brougham, 
^was  carried  by  means  not  likely 
soon  to  be  forgotten.*  Among  those 
means  the  most  efBcient  was  the  ter- 
ror of  commotion  which  we  here 
speak  of  roused,  fostered,  and  main- 
tained, by  the  connivance  of  the 
whole  Whig  party,  and  by  the  direct 
instrumentality  of  their  subordinates. 
The  Whigs  are  at  the  present  time, 
indeed,  anxious  to  disclaim  all  parti- 
cipation in  the  business  of  this  ex- 
citement; but  we  speak  advisedly 
when  we  say,  that  they  were  then  cog- 
nisant of  all  that  was  taking  place ; 
and  we  assert  fearlessly,  tnat  the 
alternative  of  civil  war  was  gravely 
considered,  and  its  evils  weighed,  by 
those  men  out  of  doors  upon  whose 
assistance  the  Whigs  relied.  These 
men,  enthusiastic  but  yet  cool,  ar- 
dent though  circumspect,  determin- 
ed to  encounter  the  horrors  of 
commotion,  rather  than  permit  the 
Reform-bill  to  be  defeated.  The 
means,  indeed,  to  which  Lord 
Brougham  alludes,  were  those  adopt- 
ed for  coercing  the  Lords  into  con- 
senting to  the  measure;  which  co- 
ercion was  effected  by  the  aid  of  the 
written  consent  given  to  the  lord- 
chancellor  by  the  king  himself,  to 
make  as  many  peers  as  might  be  ne- 
cessary to  obtain  a  majority  in  the 
Upper  House.  That  a  threat  of  this 
sort  was  in  fact  a  revolutionary  pro- 
ceeding,' no  one  can  doubt ;  and  the 
king  was  brought  to  this  extraordi- 


nary concession  by  vivid  descrip- 
tions of  the  excitement  out  of  doors, 
and  of  the  danger  of  braving  it. 
And  this  excitement,  this  danger 
thus  insisted  on,  was  produced  and 
fostered  by  the  underlings  of  the 
very  men  who  thus  used  it  as  a 
means  of  terrifying  the  king  into 
submission.  Let  any  one  who  doubts 
this  statement  turn  to  the  proceed- 
ing of  those  days.  Let  him  combine 
the  Young  letter  with  them,  and 
then  let  him  decide  whether  what 
we  have  said  wants  any  further  cor- 
roboration. We  cannot  avoid  giving 
one  or  two  instances  of  language  and 
conduct,  which  will  bring  the  charge 
(if  charge  it  is  to  be  considered)  of 
keeping  up  and  increasing  the  popu- 
lar heat  and  excitement  close  home 
to  the  administration. 

When  the  House  of  Lords,  by  a 
large  majority,  threw  out  the  Re- 
form-bill, to  which,  also,  an  immense 
majority  of  the  gentry  were  hostOe, 
Lord  John  Russell  deliberately 
styled  this  disappiobation  'the  whis- 
per of  a  faction.*  This  expression, 
too,  was  written,  and  not  spoken ;  it 
was  contained  in  a  letter  to  men  who 
had  themselves  employed  fierce  me- 
naces against  the  majority  which 
Lord  John  Russell  thus  designated.* 
Again,  Lord  Fitzwilliam  roundly  and 
openly  declared  that  he  would  pay 
no  more  taxes  till  the  Reform- bill 
passed !  We  all  know  the  effect 
.  lately  produced  by  a  majority  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  of  Berlin  ad- 
vising the  people  to  pursue  the  same 
course.  That  such  a  declaration 
would  at  other  times  have  been  con- 
sidered seditious  no  one  can  doubt. 
Made  as  it  was  by  a  peer  who  was 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  esteemed 
of  the    great    landowners    of    the 


disease,  a  continuous  affliction,  spoiling  the  health,  the  temper,  and  spirit  of  the 
communitjr ;  and  should  it  come  to  the  question  of  passing  through  the  fiery  ordeal  of 
anarchy,  or  supporting  the  system  which  threatens  us  with  it,  we  speak  the  senti- 
ments of  tens  of  thousands,  when  we  assert,  that  the  crisis  would  be  preferred  to  the 
maintaining  the  oligarchy  in  its  accursed  dominion.' 

*  The  letter  was  written  by  Lord  John  Russell  in  answer  to  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
him  from  the  Birmingham  political  union.  The  exact  words  were,  — *  I  beg  to 
acknowledge,  with  heartfelt  gratitude,  the  undeserved  honour  done  me  by  150,000 
of  my  countrymen.  Our  prospects  are  now  obscured  for  a  moment,  and  I  trust  only 
.for  a  moment.  It  is  impossible  that  the  whisper  of  a  faction  should  prevail  against 
the  voice  of  a  nation.'  There  was  a  rumour  at  the  time,  which  rumour  we  believe  to 
have  been  correct,  that  the  king  earnestly  urged  upon  the  cabinet  the  necessity  of 
marking  with  punishment  this  conduct,  and  dismissal  was  mentioned,  and  indeed 
recommended,  by  the  king ;  but  the  Whig  Grovemment  dared  not  deal  vnth  a  Russell 
in  this  fuhion.  Will  the  friends  of  the  present  premier  assert  that  such  a  question 
did  not  arise  ? 
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country  its  effect  was  immense,  both 
on  the  people  and  the  opponents  of 
the  bill.  It  set  an  example  in  point 
of  language  that  was  generally  fol- 
lowed, and  which,  as  a  mode  of 
action,  would  have  been  almost  uni- 
versally adopted.  A  significant  hint 
to  the  same  intent  was  given  by  the 
member  for  Southwark,  who  was 
also  the  brother  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor himself.  He  alluded  to  the 
taxgatherer  and  his  little  hill,  '  But,* 
said  the  then  excited,  but  generally 
very  sedate,  gentleman  of  whom  we 
speak,  'we,  gentlemen  (he  was  ad- 
dressing a  meeting  at  Southwark), 
have  also  a  little  bill,  which  we  must 
get  before  we  consent  to  pay  that 
little  bill  which  the  taxgatherer  so 
regularly  presents.'  *  Can  it  be  said 
that  the  Whig  leaders  were  not 
cognizant  of  what  was  going  on  when 
such  language  was  employed  by  such 
men?  They  were,  nevertheless, 
among  the  iirst  to  be  terrified  at 
their  own  doings,  and  the  very 
members  of  the  cabinet  trembled  as 
though  they  were  deliberating  with 
a  charged  mine  under  their  feet. 
The  dreadful  phantom  of  a  violent 
revolution  was  ever  before  their 
eyes;  and  none  more  heartily  re- 
joiced at  the  peaceful  result  than 
they  by  whose  machinations  that 
peace  had  been  brought  into  danger. 
This  terror  did  not  quickly  subside. 
For  many  months  they  lived  in 
dread  of  the  advent  of  a  Kadical 
ministry,  and  of  a  Kepublic  as  the 
consequence.  This  terror  gave  force 
to  desires  already  existing,  and  led 
them  to  pursue,  with  more  than  or- 
dinary eagerness,  a  course  of  conduct 
whicn  they  would  have  indeed  pur- 
sued even  without  the  stimulant  of 
fear. 

They  fancied  that  the  Reform- 
bill  had  insured  them  at  the  least  a 
Whig  majority;  some  thought  it 
would  be  Whig  and  'something 
more,'  and  that  something  more  was 


what  they  now  chiefly  dreaded. 
They  therefore  set  themselves  seri- 
ously to  the  Avork  of  extinguishing 
the  flame  which  they  had  lighted ;  of 
suppressing  the  desire  for  change,  by 
which  they  believed  their  own  power 
assured.  Tlie  doctrine  of  finality 
was  propounded,  and  coercion  for 
Ireland  was  prepared.  Mr.  O'Con- 
nelfs  assistance  was  necessary  to 
carry  the  Reform -act — that  accom- 
plished, his  aid  was  deemed  an  in- 
cumbrance;  pains  were,  consequently, 
taken  to  throw  him  off,  and  disclaim 
the  connexion  which  had  been  once 
desired.  The  many  motions  which 
had.  for  years  figured  as  stock  sub- 
jects for  Whig  declamation  in  the 
notice-book  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons were  now  forgotten.  That 
heau  ideal  of  a  generous  patriot, 
which,  in  the  days  of  Opposition,  it 
had  been  the  great  endeavour  of 
Whig  statesmen  to  realise,  was  now 
talked  of  as  the  portrait  of  a  mis- 
chievous agitator  and  demagogue. 
The  whole  social  and  political  in- 
fluence of  the  party  was  employed  to 
stigmatise  every  proposal  of  change 
as  vulgar  and  revolutionary,  and 
them  who  still  spoke  of  reform  as 
wild  and  frantic  visionaries,  or  as 
dangerous  and  designing  demagogues. 
This  was  in  the  Whigs  a  policy 
which  quickly  proved  fatal  to  their 
influence.  The  enthusiasm  which 
had  maintained  them  in  ofiice,  had 
enabled  them  to  remodel  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  apparently  to 
possess  themselves  permanently  of 
the  whole  power  of  the  State,  died 
away — disgust  and  anger  took  the 
place  of  attachment  and  confidence. 
The  assaults  of  the  old  Tory  party, 
under  the  leadership  of  Sir  R.  Peel, 
were  looked  at  with  indifference,  and 
the  king  was  permitted,  in  1834-35, 
to  dismiss  the  once  idolised  Reform 
ministry  without  exciting  any  dis- 
content, or  raising  up  any  serious 
opposition.    The    cloven    foot    had 


*  The  threat  not  to  pay  taxes  was  attered  and  loudly  approved  at  every  pubUc 
meeting  held  in  favour  of  the  Reform-bill.  At  the  very  meeting  of  the  Birmingham 
PoUticsd  Union  which  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Althorp  and  Lord  John 
Russell,  this  scene  occurred.  One  of  the  proposers  of  a  resolution,  among  other 
things,  said,  '  I  declare  before  God,  that  if  all  constitutional  modes  of  obtaining  the 
success  of  the  Reform-bill  fail,  I  shall  and  will  be  the  first  man  to  refuse  the  payment 
of  taxes,  except  by  a  levy  upon  my  goods  (tremendous  cheering,  which  lasted  some 
minutes).  I  now  call  upon  all  who  hear  me,  and  who  are  prepared  to  join  me  in  this 
step,  to  hold  up  your  hands  (an  immense  forest  of  hands  was  immediately  elevated, 
aceompanied  by  vehement  cheering).'  To  the  chairman  of  this  meeting  Lord  John 
Russell  addressed  his  celebrated  letter  of  thanks. 
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been  too  plainly  exhibited:  at  once 
and  completely  Whig  popularity 
faded  out  of  sight. 

But  he  by  whom  their  ruin  had 
beea  effected  had,  though  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner,  committed  the  mis- 
take which  had  enabled  him  to 
destroy  them.  lie  as  well  as  they 
mis-read  the  signs  of  the  times,  and 
he  as  well  as  they  paid  the  penalty 
of  the  mistake. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  knew  too  much 
of  human  nature  not  to  perceive 
that  the  influence  of  the  Tory  party 
could  not  be  destroyed  by  any 
change  in  our  political  institutions 
-which  left  untouched  the  social 
fabric.  He  knew,  also,  that  the 
principle  on  which  the  party  dis- 
tinctions rested  is  one  that  is, 
and  must  ever  be,  an  active  living 
element  in  every  state.  Its  mani- 
festations often  change,  but  itself 
never.  A  love  of  existing  things 
must  ever  cling  to  those  who  are 
happy  under  them,  whether  that 
happiness  be  derived  from  wealth, 
habits  of  thought,  or  peculiarity  of 
disposition.  In  every  condition  of 
society  there  will  be  found  those 
"who  \vish  to  retain  the  existing  forms 
of  institutions,  and  who  love  to  look 
back  upon  the  past  with  reverence, 
as  the  forerunner  and  cause  of  the 
actual  happy  present,  with  which 
they  are  content.  On  the  other 
band,  there  are  always  to  be  found 
those  whom  the  present  does  not 
satisfy,  who,  sanguine  and  full  of 
hope,  expectation,  and  desire,  look 
to  the  future  for  happiness,  and  have 
before  their  minds  an  ever-expanding 
idea  of  excellence,  and  to  whom  per- 
fection is  an  ever-receding  horizon 
— receding  as  the  traveller  advances — 
ever  looked  to,  never  attained.  In 
this  difference  of  disposition  is  to  be 
found  the  ever-present  cause  for  the 
existence  of  two  classes  of  men, 
whether  in  politics,  in  science,  or  in 
art.  The  Conservative  and  the 
Onward  party  must  always  exist. 
But  the  far-sighted  and  sagacious 
statesman  will  never  bind  himself  to 
dead  forms,  and  hamper  himself  with 
an  alliance  with  that  class  of  think- 
ers whose  love  of  the  past  blinds 
them  to  all  that  is  actually  existing. 
The  true  Conservative  principle  is  of 
eminent  use:  so  also  is  that  which 
gives  its  distinctive  character  to  the 
Onward   class  of  politicians ;  and, 


from  time  to  time,  it  is  necessary  for 
the  well-being  of  mankind  that  each 
principle  should  alternately  be  in  the 
ascendant.  He  who  applies  philo- 
sophy to  politics,  whether  as  a  Con- 
servative or  Onward  politician,  sees 
that  each  jirinciple  has^its  attendant 
danger.  The  Conservative  states- 
man may  cling  to  things  which  have 
ceased  to  be  living  things :  the 
Onward  statesman  may  grasp  at 
distant  objects  not  yet  within  his 
reach.  Kow  Sir  Robert  Peel  fell 
partially  into  the  former  error  during 
his  contest  with  the  Whigs  of  the 
Reform  administration.  He  saw 
that  a  step  had  been  taken  from 
which  it  was  impossible  to  recede. 
He,  therefore,  at  once  frankly  ac- 
cepted the  Reform -act  as  un  fait 
accompli,  and  determined  to  use  it  as 
a  w'eapon  put  into  his  hands  by  the 
constitution,  and  to  wield  it  for  his 
own  particular  ends.  But  while  he 
made  this  wise  resolve,  and  partially 
acted  upon  it,  he  found  himself  sur- 
rounded by  men  who  had  not  his 
sagacity,  and  who,  therefore,  were 
eternally  casting  their  eyes  backward, 
and  endeavouring  to  accomplish  the 
hopeless  task  of  dragging  the  world 
also  back  in  order  to  make  it  accom- 
pany their  retrospective  views.  To 
collect  the  scattered  forces  of  his 
party,  to  unite  and  knit  them  toge- 
ther so  as  to  make  them  act  efficiently 
with  one  another,  it  was  evidently 
necessary  to  raise  some  banner  and 
employ  some  watchwords.  Had  he 
said, '  Let  us,  the  Conservative  party, 
now  take  our  stand  here  upon  the 
Reform-act;  let  us  ascertain  accu- 
rately what  new  elemeftts  this  appa- 
rently great  change  introduces  into 
our  Constitution,  and  what  are  the 
new  modes  of  tliought,  and  the  con- 
sequently new  modes  of  action, 
which  under  the  new  Constitution 
will  arise  ai5d  be  needed,  before  we 
take  any  pledge,  or  bind  ourselves  to 
any  line  of  conduct ;' — if  he  had  said 
this,  and  acted  up  to  the  statement,  he 
would  have  been  saved  many  a  bitter 
pang,  and  his  party  wonld  not  now 
lie  scattered  all  abroad  like  withered 
leaves  in  autumn.  He,  however,  did 
not  do  this,  but  he  pursued  a  conduct 
precisely  similar  to  that  which  he 
adopted  from  1820  to  1829,  and 
which  then  subjected  him  to  impu- 
tations of  deceit,  hypocrisy,  and  dis- 
honest cunning,  and  which  has  again 
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brought  him  into  a  position  which 
gives  occasion  to  the  same  imputa- 
tions. 

During  the  whole  period  from 
1820  to  1829,  a  man  so  sagacious  as 
Sir  Bobert  Peel  could  not  fail  to  see 
that  the  timp  was  rapidly,  inevitably 
approaching,  when  concessions  of  the 
Catholic  claims  would  he  of  absolute 
necessity.  A  statesman  ought  never 
to  speak  as  a  mere  rhetorician — a 
man  who  seizes  upon  every  topic 
which  for  the  moment  serves  his 
purpose,  without  considering  whether 
to-morrow  the  same  topic  may  be 
hostile  to  it.  The  rhetorician  does 
this  because  to-morrow,  if  his  former 
argument  is  no  longer  useful,  or 
becomes  unfit  or  hostile,  he  discards 
it,  changes  it,  opposes  it — without 
imputation,  without  rebuke — simply 
because  he  is  a  rhetorician.  But  a 
statesman  has  to  weigh  every  argu- 
ment, not  simply  witn  reference  to 
its  effect  upon  the  present  debate, 
but  with  reference  also  to  the  future. 
Let  any  one  compare  the  language 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  with 
respect  to  the  Catholic  question,  with 
that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  same 
subject  before  the  year  1829.  The 
Duke  speaks  throughout  as  one 
looking  onward :  Sir  B.ol)ert  Peel  as 
one  thinking  only  of  the  present. 
And  yet,  long  before  Parliament 
assembled  in  1829,  it  was  evident  to 
Sir  Kobert  that  the  Catholic  claims 
must  be  conceded ;  but  the  last  words 
he  uttered  on  the  subject  in  1828 
were  such  as  he  would  have  chosen 
had  he  determined  to  throw  every 
difficulty  in  his  own  path  in  the 
coming  yean  After  the  Lords  had 
refused  to  concur  with  the  resolution 
of  the  Commons  in  favour  of  the 
Catholic  claims,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
answer  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  used 
these  memorable  words,  and  they 
were  the  last  he  uttered  before  he 
came  forward  to  propose  the  Catholic 
Relief-bminl829:— 

As  the  honourable  baronet  has  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  the  present  admi- 
nistration would  take  up  this  question 
in  the  next  session  and  introduce  some 
measure  for  its  settlement,  lest  any  mis- 
conception should  go  abroad  respecting 
my  sentiments,  I  am  anxious  to  speak 
upon  this  point  for  myself,  and  myself 
alone.  Under  the  constitution  of  the 
present  Government  each  individual 
member  of  it  is  at  liberty  to  entertain 
and  support  his  own  opinion  regarding 


this  question.  Conceiving,  then,  that  it 
is  only  necessary  for  me  to  state  my.  own. 
individual  opinion  on  the  subject,  I 
would  refer  the  honourable  baronet  and 
the  House  to  the  declaration  which  I 
have  repeatedly  made  respecting  it,  and 
speaking  then  as  an  individual  member 
of  the  Government,  I  explained,  as  I  was 
fit  Hberty  to  do,  my  own  sentiments  on 
the  question.  To  that  declaration  and 
to  those  opinions  I  still  adhere,  and  I 
conceive  that  in  so  saying  I  have  said 
enough  to  satisfy  the  House  that  raj 
sentiments  on  the  subject  remain  mi» 
altered. 

These  words  were  spoken  on  June 
12,  1828,— the  last  time  he  alluded 
to  the  subject  during  that  session. 
On  February  5,  in  1829,  the  first  day 
of  the  next,  he  publicly  announced 
his  change  of  opinion  !  His  opinion 
on  the  Catholic  question  he  had  made 
the  chief  article  of  his  political  creed. 
It  was  the  great  source  of  his  power ; 
by  it  he  had  been  raised  above  all 
competitors  in  his  own  party,  and 
held  up  in  rivalry  to  his  brilliant 
opponent,  Mr.  Canning.  Yet  be, 
the  very  champion  of  resistance  to 
every  concession,  was  the  destined 
author  of  complete  emancipation. 
His  change  was  violent,  instanta* 
neons,  and  complete ;  he  had  rushed 
onward,  never  looking  to  either 
hand,  never  modified  his  language, 
never  anticipated  any  necessity  for 
such  precaution.  Being  the  leader 
of  the  Conservative  party,  he  thought 
it  right  never  to  admit  the  possibility 
of  any  variation  of  opinion,  until  it 
came  as  an  overbearing  necessity, 
and  made  his  adoption  of  it  a  cause 
of  gasping  wonderment  to  friencb 
and  foes.  Thus  after  the  Reform-act 
he  proceeded  as  if  he  were  the  slave 
of  a  blind  necessity ;  lie  adopted  the 
old  symbol  of  his  party,  at  least,  so 
much  of  it  as  remained  unaltered, 
and  clung  to  each  particle  of  it  as  if 
with  a  perfect,  undying,  and  never- 
changing  faith;  but  that  point  or 
article  of  it  which  he  peculiarly  se- 
lected as  the  chosen  of  his  heart,  the 
dearest  object  of  his  reverence,  ad- 
herence, and  affection,  was  the  Corn- 
law.  Each  year  seemed  to  increase 
his  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  this  mea- 
sure ;  his  language  grew  every  day 
more  fervid  when  defending  the  po- 
licy of  restriction,  till,  at  last,  he  made 
it  the  one  great  rallying  cry  of,  bis 
newly  collected  party, — ^the  subject 
upon  which,  apparently,  change  was 
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impoflgible.  The  world  but  too  well 
knows  the  result.  The  change  came, 
as  in  the  former  instance,  violent, 
sudden,  complete;  again  was  raised 
a  cry  against  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  of  deceit,  hypocrisy,  cun- 
ning, and  dishonesty.  That  which 
might  be  deemed  an  impeachment  of 
his  sagacity,  was  taken  as  evidence  of 
gross  immorality ;  all  faith  in  public 
men,  it  was  said,  was  for  ever  shaken ; 
confidence  was  folly,  as  honesty  was 
a  pretence  and  a  sham.  This  lan- 
guage is,  however,  the  result  of  a 
grave  mistake.  The  conduct  com- 
plained of  was  the  effect  of  an  intel- 
lectual, not  a  moral  weakness, — the 
consequence  of  a  habit  acquired  in 
early  life  in  a  state  of  things  very 
different  from  those  of  the  present 
time.  Between  the  present  time  and 
the  early  years  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
political  life,  there  is  a  broad  line  of 
distinction,  drawn  by  the  wonderful 
developement  of  all  the  physical  ca- 
pabilities of  our  country,  through 
the  assistance  of  the  great  discoveries 
of  modem  science  and  art.  No  poli- 
tical institutions  ever  devised  by  the 
ingenuity  of  man,  have  been  so  de- 
mocratic in  their  tendency  as  the 
steam-engine  with  all  its  manifold 
appliances.  Railroads,  the  penny- 
post,  the  electric  telegraph,  have  all 
lent  assistance  to  develope  the  same 
democratic  element ;  meaning  by  the 
term  democratic,  here,  the  general 
supervision  of  all  affairs  affecting  the 
general  interest.  The  increased  power 
of  democracy  in  this  sense  is  very 
little,  if  at  all,  to  be  attributed  to  the 
Reform-act ;  that  was  a  manifestation 
of  a  power  already  existing,  and  gave 
little,  perhaps  we  may  correctly  say, 
no  increase  to  it.  If  we  were  bt  this 
minute  governed  by  a  House  of  Com- 
mons elected  after  the  fashion  of 
1829-30,  in  place  of  that  instituted 
by  the  so-called  Reform-act,  the  po- 
litical results  would  be  essentially 
the  same  as  they  now  are.  But 
these  are  very  different  from  the 
course  of  events  during  the  war  with 
Napoleon,  and  for  some  years  after 
that  war  ended.  The  Government 
of  England  was  at  that  time  essen- 
tially a  party  Government,  the  op- 
posing parties  being  two  sections  of 
the  aristocracy.  The  interests  of  the 
nation  were  considered  as  collateral 
matters,  and  improvement  came  from 
the  governing  body  as  the  result  of 


their  enlightened  concession  solely. 
When,  however,  wealth  and  intelli- 
gence became  universally  diffused, 
this  system  was,  of  necessity,  changed. 
From  time  to  time  in  fonner  days 
the  voice  of  the  people  made  itself 
heard  in  its  cry  of  distress,  and  the 
loud  menaces  of  its  anger ;  but  no 
regular  and  constant  influence  was 
exercised  by  public  opinion  upon 
public  affairs:  now,  however,  that 
which  is  called  public  opinion  has 
become  the  ruling  power.  Every 
department  of  State,  all  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Government,  are  laid 
open  to  the  world,  and  every  act  of 
the  administration  is  openly,  and 
freely  canvassed.  The  law  of  libel, 
as  of  old,  is  unknown,  and  we  should 
as  soon  expect  to  see  the  printing- 
press  of  l^he  Times  broken  physically 
to  pieces  as  an  action  for  libel  brought 
against  that  paper  for  any  comment 
on  the  acts  of  the  administration. 
The  effect  of  this  new  influence  is 
felt,  and  necessarily  felt,  by  those 
who  administer  the  government,  more 
keenly  than  by  the  party  by  which 
the  government  is  supported.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  felt  the  overbearing  na- 
ture of  the  pressure  to  which  he  was 
about  to  be  subjected  in  consequence 
of  the  famine  in  Ireland  long  before 
his  party  could  perceive  it.  Yield- 
ing by  anticipation,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  foresight  which  his 
position  gave,  to  the  demand  which 
he  clearly  perceived  would  be  made, 
backed  by  the  voice  of  suffering  mil- 
lions in  England  as  well  as  in  Ire- 
land, he  plainly  proved  that  he  was 
so  far  conscious  of  some  of  the  new 
condition  of  things  as  to  be  alive  to 
the  new  exigences  which  that  con- 
dition imposed.  But  he  did  not  un- 
derstand the  force  of  this  new  ele- 
ment while  he  was  intently  engaged 
in  gathering  his  party  together,  and 
employing  as  a  rallying  cry,  '  Pro- 
tection to  Agriculture.'  We  all  now 
feel  the  consequences  of  this  mistake 
in  the  distracted  condition  of  the  party 
itself,  in  their  utter  self-annihilation, 
and  the  miserable  spectacle  afforded  by 
the  Government  of  this  great  country. 
The  elements  of  a  great  party  exist : 
all  that  is  required  is  some  guiding 
mind,  by  which  they  might  be 
brought  together  and  made  to  act 
in  unison.  But,  if  brought  together 
to-morrow,  they  would  be  subject  at 
every  step  to  be  again  divided  and 
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their  power  destroyed,  if  they  were 
united  upon  the  principles,  and  ral- 
lied by  the  cries,  which  formerly  dis- 
tinguished them.  What  is  now 
wanted  is  a  truly  Conservative  party, 
— Conservative  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  term.  There  is  no  need  of  a 
blind  adherence  to  antiquated  ideas, 
no  obstinate  clinging  to  exploded 
principles.  What  we  desire  to  see 
is  the  union  of  men  whose  opinions 
all  would  respect,  and  whose  govern- 
ing rule  of  conduct  would  be  to  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  the  country 
for  the  good  of  all,  guided  by  the 
experience  of  the  past,  yet  willing  to 
listen  to  the  suguestions  which  the 
increasing  enlightenment  of  the  whole 
people  will  induce  them  to  lay  before 
the  Government.  This  new,  and 
really  Conservative  party,  would  in- 
clude all  instructed  men.  With  the 
sham  liberality  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration all  the  right-minded  are 
disgusted,  and  all  are  anxious  for 
some  combination  by  which  the 
country  may  be  rescued  from  their 
feeble  dominion, — their  pitiful,  grasp- 
ing, most  unworthy,  useless  rule. 
A  strange  spirit  of  repulsion  at  this 
moment,  however,  keeps  the  Con- 
servative party — the  really  national 
party  —  apart ;  and  because  apart, 
keeps  them  helpless.  This  repulsion 
exists  in  consequence  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  late  conduct ;  but  surely  there 
should  be  an  end  of  this  separation. 
The  disgust  was  natural  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, but  we  are  convinced 
that  an  accurate  appreciation  of  the 
present  condition  of  political  affairs 
will  lead  to  a  more  lenient  judgment 
respecting  that  conduct,  and  induce 
all  to  pursue  a  more  rational  course 
than  that  which  the  Conservatives 
have  followed  since  the  passing  of  the 


late  act  regulating  the  importatioa 
of  corn.  Grave  men  are  acting  like 
pouting  children;  they  have  quar- 
relled,— have  flung  away  and  sepa- 
rated under  the  first  burst  of  their 
anger ;  some,  delighting  in  mischief, 
have  indulged  in  bitter  sarcasm  and 
inflicted  grievous  wounds  in  the 
hope  of  continuing  the  disagreement* 
Many,  however,  begin  to  see  and  to 
acknowledge  the  folly  of  continuing 
this  state  of  things,  but  no  one  is 
vrilling  to  begin  the  business  of  re- 
conciliation. Yet  is  there  much  to 
make  us  desire  the  return  of  harmony 
and  good  will ;  the  interests  of  our 
country  demand  it,  the  interests  of 
our  party  also  require  it.  What  is 
there  that  prevents  Conservative 
statesmen  from  once  more  uniting, 
determined  to  govern  their  country 
in  a  mode  conducive  to  the  welfare 
of  all,  and  according  to  the  principles 
which  the  wisdom  of  all  shall  sanc- 
tion, preserving  all  that  enlightened 
Conservatism  wishes  to  have  pre- 
served, but  not  clinging  with  a  blind 
and  unreasoning  obstinacy  to  forms 
and  things  superseded  in  the  opinioa 
of  instructed  men  by  other,  and 
newer,  and  more  effective  appliances; 
ready  to  yield  when  to  yield  is  for 
the  national  weal,  but  adhering  firmly 
to  what  their  country  cherishes,  and  a 
rational  policy  requires  ;  not  seeking 
power  for  the  gratification  of  per- 
sonal, family,  or  mere  party  ends,-^ 
not  wishing  to  make  office,  and  power, 
and  profit,  the  appanage  of  a  few, 
but  seeking  to  institute  a  generous, 
wise,  and  national  government  for 
the  benefit  of  all  ?  What  is  there, 
we  again  ask,  that  prevents  this 
happy  consummation?  The  only 
answer  is, — 

SFITE,  VANITY,  AKD  FALSB  SHAM£  I 
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NEAR  the  moon  a  pale  star  clinging 
Harbingers  another  morn, 
Feeble  spark  to  mortals  bringing 
Hopes  and  cares  with  daylight  bom. 

Fare  thee  well,  thou  moon  of  sadness ! 

Silent  night,  awhile  farewell ! 
Will  the  day  give  grief  or  gladness  ? 

Who  of  Adam's  race  can  tell  ? 

Fare  thee  well,  thou  moon  of  beauty  I 
Hail,  thou  glorious  rising  sun ! 

Let  the  weak  be  strong  in  duty, 
Till  their  course,  like  thine,  be  run. 


A.  C.  S, 
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HOME  AFFAIRS. 
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II.  THE  AUSTRIAN  EMPIRE  ;  CONTEST 
BETWEEN  THE  MINISTRY  AND 
THE  DIET. 
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HOME  POLITICS. 


POLITICAL  COQUETTING  :   A  COALITION 
POSTPONED. 

SPECULATION  on  party  movements 
io  usually  precedes,  and  sometimes 
supersedes,  the  facts  from  which  the 
truth  might  be  made  apparent.  In 
a  political  movement  in  the  early 
part  of  the  past  month  this  customary 
order  was  inverted.  We  have  a 
fact — a  striking  and  important  one, 
but  the  explanation,  or  the  connect- 
ing links,  which  would  give  it  force 
and  intelligibility,  are  wanting ;  and 
the  public  are  as  much  in  the  dark 
"with  respect  to  its  real  significancy 
as  if,  in  the  ordinary  course,  there 
had  been  ingenuity  of  invention  and 
no  facts  at  all. 

The  sudden  death  of  the  Earl  of 
Auckland — a  nobleman  who  joined 
to  great  integrity  and  party  fidelity 
the  habits  of  a  man  of  business,  but 
who  had  no  special  claims,  beyond 
relationship  with  the  Whig  families, 
to  fill  some  of  the  most  responsible 
offices  in  the  State  — left  a  vacancy 
at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty. Lord  John  Russell  offered 
the  post  to  Sir  James  Graham,  who 
declined  it;  but  whether  he  did  so 
on  his  own  individual  responsibility, 
or  with  the  sanction  of  his  political 
chief  and  colleagues,  has  not  trans- 

Sired.  Nor  have  the  reasons  of  Sir 
ames  Graham  for  refusing  to  rejoin 
his  old  Whig  colleagues  j^n  made 
known  to  the  public. 

As  magnanimity  or  generosity  has 
no  natural  place  in  party  manoeuvres, 
we  must  suppose  that  Lord  John 
Bnssell  in  making  this  offer — if,  in* 
deed,  he  did  not  feel  assured  that  it 
would  be  declined — ^had  in  view  the 
sdyancement  of  Whig  interests.   The 


panic  attending  the  Chartist  '  Insur- 
rection' and  the  Irish  'Rebellion' 
having*  passed  away,  and  with  the 
panic  the  fervour  of  public  gratitude 
to  the  Whigs,  the  special  constables, 
and  Inspector  Trant,  the  ministers 
had  long  since  been  left  to  rest  for 
popularity  on  their  own  proper  re- 
sources. With  no  claim  for  service 
higher  than  that  of  a  stop-gap, 
or  of  having  kept  the  public  peace, 
it  was  obvious  that  this  support 
would  not  much  avail  for  the  battles 
of  the  coming  session ;  and  it  was, 
therefore,  natural  that  Lord  John 
Russell  should  seelc  by  the  same 
stroke  of  policy  to  disarm  his  only 
effectual  parliamentary  opponents, 
and  secure  the  assistance  of  an  able 
minister,  and  of  a  debater  with 
scarcely  a  rival  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  This  last  proposal  for  a 
coalition  is,  in  fact,  only  the  natural 
sequence  of  the  offer  in  1846  to  the 
Earl  of  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert.  The  sagacity  of  Lord  John 
Russell  detected  in  each  case  the 
impossibility  of  continuing  to  govern 
the  country  on  the  mere  strength 
possessed  by  the  Whigs. 

It  has  long  been  obvious,  that  if  a 
restoration  of  confidence  from  what 
is  called  the  Country  party  to  its 
late  leaders  was  impossible,  there 
must  be  a  new  combmation  of  par- 
ties. As  our  scheme  of  government 
is  planned,  there  must  be  a  parlia- 
mentary Opposition.  Without  it 
Government  rapidly  degenerates  into 
bureaucratic  absolutism,  or  becomes 
corrupt  from  the  want  of  that  watch- 
ful questioning  which  is  the  stimulus 
to  its  virtue.  A  new  inducement  to 
this  fusion,— Tfhich  must  not  be  Te» 
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garded  in  the  light  of  a  coalition,  but 
as  a  natural  amalgamation, — is  found 
in  the  new  agitation  for  whole- 
sale reductions  in  the  expenditure  of 
the  country.  The  aristocratic  par- 
ties need  all  their  strength,  unwasted 
by  feuds  between  themselves,  to  re- 
sist this  new  popular  agitation,  which, 
under  the  cover  of  Financial  Reform, 
seeks  to  establish  something  very  like 
a  democracy  in  this  country.  Here 
'We  have  sufficient  ejtplanation  of  the 
isolated  proposal  of  Lord  John  Bus- 
sell.  What  at  first  sight  seems  only 
a  coquetting  with,  an  individual 
statesman,  is,  in  fact,  the  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  a  necessity  for 
new  party  alliances. 

Sir  James  Graham's  reasons  for 
declining  the  proffered  junction  have 
not  been  publicly  stated,  but  they 
may  be  easily  surmised.    If  he  had 

fone  to  the  Admiralty,  he  would 
ave  forfeited  the  higher  rank 
he  holds  in  the  Peel  party.  His 
individuality  would  have  merged  in 
the  general  strength  of  the  Whigs. 
But  we  are  allowed  to  believe  that 
Sir  James  declined  because  he  de- 
manded the  admission  into  the  Whig 
cabinet  of  some  other  members  of 
his  clique.  The  notions  entertained 
by  those  gentlemen  of  their  own 
importance  far  exceeded  the  estimate 
of  others,  and  some  ^^hig  officials  of 
the  higher  order  refused  to  be  dis- 
placed. The  negotiation  fell  to  the 
ground,  therefore,  because  one  of  the 
contracting  parties  did  not  think  the 
other  sufficiently  on  an  equality  to 
demand  such  advantageous  terms. 
The  first  few  weeks  of  the  session 
will,  in  all  probability,  witness  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  the  under- 
valued to  prove  their  real  importance. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  the  principle 
of  an  amalgamation  of  some  sort  or 
other  is  tacitly  admitted  and  accepted ; 
and,  in  the  meantime,  the  public  mind 
has  been  cunningly  enough  familiar- 
ised with  the  notion  that  such  ar- 
rangements are  in  contemplation ;  so 
that,  if  hereafter  the  contracting  par- 
ties can  arrange  disputed  questions 
of  official  pride,  etiquette,  and  pre- 
cedence, the  term  '  coalition '  will  in 
the  eyes  of  John  Bull  have  been 
robbed  of  its  ancient  horrors,  and 
those  whose  necessities  may  tempt 
them  to  do  the  thing  it  designates, 
will  no  longer  be  liable  to  the  stigma 
of  moral  and  political  turpitude. 


The  negotiation  with  Sir  James 
Graham  having  failed.  Lord  John 
Russell  was  driven  to  apply  to  Sir 
Francis  Baring, — a  further  proof  that 
he  wants  confidence  in  his  ministerial 
strength.  Sir  Francis  Baring,  after 
having  been  Chancellor  of  the  JEx- 
chequer,  was  unaccountably  omitted 
from  the  new  arrangements  in  1846. 
He  became  on  financial,  and  sometimes 
general  questions,  a  stout  opponent 
of  the  ministers,  and  on  the  Income- 
tax  increase  question,  especially,  took 
a  decided  stand.  Sir  James  Graham's 
former  experience  at  the  Admiralty, 
and  the  character  for  economy  he 
there  obtained,  would  certainly  have 
been  useful  to  Lord  John  Russell. 
But,  failing  his  adhesion,  the  next 
best  step  certainly  was  to  propitiate 
an  estranged  supporter,  who  nugbt» 
in  the  coming  financial  debates,  have 
proved  a  very  troublesome  critic. 

FINANCIAL  BEFORM  :   PHOGBE88  OF 
THE  NEW  AGITATION. 

Last  month  we  had  occasion  to 
notice  the  commencement  of  an  agi- 
tation for  a  wholesale  and  indiscri- 
minating  reduction  of  the  national 
expenditure.  At  that  time  it  was 
confined  to  a  body  of  officious  persons 
at  Liverpool,  wholly  without  any 
mission  to  teach  their  fellow  country- 
men. Mr.  Cobden  had  written  them  a 
patronising  letter,  which  had  invested 
them  with  a  little  temporary  im- 
portance. The  movement,  however, 
has  since  acquired  more  body,  and  a 
new  shape,  by  the  further  measures 
of  Mr.  Cobden  to  promote  its  success. 
A  meeting  was  held  at  Manchester, 
attended  by  some  six  or  seven  thou- 
sand persons,  at  which  Mr.  Cobden 
made  an  exposition  of  his  reasons  for 
demanding  reduction  of  the  military 
and  naval  expenditure,  to  the  extent 
of  1 0,000,000/.  per  annu  m .  His  views 
were  supported  by  other  speakers, 
including  Mr.  jMilner  Gibson  (the 
ex-minister),  and  Mr.  Bright.  The 
mere  arguments  for  the  proposed  re- 
duction might  safely  be  left  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  country,  if  they 
were  not  allied  by  the  new  agitators 
to  other  objects  not  so  harmless.  For 
instance,  ^Ir.  Milner  Gibson  avows 
his  determination  to  devote  himself 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Irish  Church 
Establishment ;  and  Mr.  Bright  pro-, 
pounds  a  grand  scheme  for  creating 
fictitious  votes  by  means  of  forty- 
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AffiBg  freefadlde^  ereafed  for  the  fmr- 
pMe  in  the  eoitntieB.  These  latter 
^ect8  have  not  attracted  so  much 
jietice  as  the  financial  |»*clp08ah^ 
"Which  have  since  occupied  the  at* 
tention  of  the  press ;  hut,  from  the 
eharacter  of  the  persons  ei^^ed  in 
the  new  i^tation,  there  is  everf 
reason  to  suppose  that  the;f  mean  to 
persevere  with  those  ohjecis  as  weS 
as  the  others,  per  fas  out  ne/as. 
Thus  the  old  machinery  of  the  Anti- 
Gom-law  League  will  he  hrought  to 
work  again  for  the  furtherance  of  an 
extensive  democratic  movement;  and 
ftn  additional  reason  will  he  afforded 
for  some  new  combinations  of  the 
aristoenttie  parties  to  resist  the 
threatened  inroads. 


HBNBICAMCT. 

The  seed  of  sound  sense  and  true 
Iramanity  sown  in  these  pages  a  few 
months  since  has  struck  root,  burst 
into  leaf,  and  borne  fruit.  'The 
Plague  of  Beggars '  has  become  the 
favourite  theme,  and  even  the 
adopted  title,  of  the  most  powerfol 
organ  of  publie  opinion  in  this 
country ;  and  a  fierce  agitation,  by 
letter  and  leading  article,  has 
usurped  the  place  of  the  worn-out 
stock  of  revolutionary  common-^ 
places  in  the  columns  of  Tke  Times, 
Mr.  Branch,  a  dissenting  minister, 
led  the  forlorn-hope  in  this  on- 
slaught on  the  beg^rs.  In  the 
performance  of  his  mmisterial  func- 
tions he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  learn  in  one  lesson  the  market 
value  of  children,  the  jovial  usages 
of  the  begging  fratemi^,  and  the 
singular  Scilities  ofiered  to  them 
in  the  shape  of  a  wardrobe  replete 
with  all  the  Wrappings  and  the 
forms  of  woe,*  from  the  genteel 
comedy  of  the  reduced  English  gen- 
tleman down  to  the  low  &rce  of 
the  ragged  Irish  vagrant. 


Mr.  Branch  detafled  hisexperienees 
at  a  public  meeting;  they  shaped 
themselves  into  a  newspaper  para- 
mph,  and  became  the  text  of  a 
kading  article  in  2%e  Times.  Thii^ 
in  its  turn,  drew  forth  the  ezperienoet 
of  country  magistrates  and  clergymen, 
London  tradesmen,  starving  meeha-* 
nics,  and  persecuted  ladies,  the  reme-' 
dies  of  a  London  physician,  and  the 
archaeological  knowledge  of  gentlemen 
learned  in  law  and  blade  letter.  Tb» 
itf;itation  was  not  even  brought  to  a 
close  by  a  leader  of  as  uncompro- 
mising a  character  as  the  original 
« Plague  of  Beggars'  itself.  Thus 
much  we  feel  round  to  record  as  a 
matter  of  current  history.  We  can- 
not, however,  refrain  from  expressing 
our  satisfaction  at  the  part  we  have 
taken  in  this  matter.  We  have  rea- 
son to  know  that  the  'Plague  of 
Beggars  *  has  been  the  means  of  con- 
verting many  a  careless  giver  of  alms, 
and  of  transferrinff  the  pence  pre- 
viously squandered  on  gin-drinking 
mendicants,  to  deserving  sufferers  in 
hospitals  and  dispensaries. 


MIUTABT  EDUCATION. 

The  state  of  the  army  as  regards 
both  the  expense  of  our  military 
establishments,"  and  the  moral  and 
intellectual  culture  of  men  and  offi- 
cers, has  attracted,  of  late,  a  good 
deal  of  attention.  We  have  taken 
our  own  part  in  the  meUe;  and  it 
now  gives  us  peculiar  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  announce  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  has  entered  into  the 
arena,  and  that  arrangements  are 
made  which  will  for  the  future,  im- 
pose upon  our  officers  the  whole- 
some necessity  of  exercising  their 
minds  as  well  as  their  bodies.  Pro- 
bably in  a  few  days  from  the  date  of 
this  publication,  his  Grace's  general 
order  will  appear. 


roaBION  AFFAIBS. 


vbavcb:  thb  pbesibevt  ot  the 
ftbfttblic  and  the  bubeaucbact. 
'£he  Prince-president  of  the  French 
Bepublic  app^ffs  to  have  inherited 
something  more  than  the  name  only 
of  his  illustrious  uncle.  Re  has  also 
shewn  8ym{>toms  of  beiuff  inspired  by 
his  determination  reaUv  to  com- 
mand those  subject  to  his  control. 
The  evidences  m  such  a  disposition 
are  palpable  enough :  it  only  remains 
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to  be  seen  whether  they  are  the 
manifestations  of  a  fixed  purpose  and 
the  precursors  of  a  fixed  policy,  or 
only  the  petulant  efforts  of  a  vain 
and  imperious  man  to  assert  and 
yindicate  an  unearned  authority. 

The  immediate  opening  of  the 
prince's  administration  was  sufficiently 
encouraging.  Prevented  by  the  po- 
licy or  the  republican  fears  of  the 
hist  administration  from  receiving  a 
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solemiriiiaiiguration  by  the  Assembly, 
the  new  PresideDt  almost  at  the  same 
time  enjoyed  one  of  a  more  sponta- 
neous, and  therefore  of  a  more  flat- 
tering kind,  from  the  people.  At  a 
^nd  review  of  the  National.  Guard, 
m  the  course  of  which  Prince  Louis 
passed  through  some  of  the  most 
fashionable  streets  of  Paris,  he  was 
received  by  multitudes  of  the  people, 
of  all  ranks,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  with  acclamations  and  de- 
monstrations of  affection  of  the  most 
unequivocal  ardour.  By  those  who 
take  the  trouble  to  divme  the  state 
of  public  feeling  from  small  evidences, 
it  was  observed  that  the  cries  of  *  Vive 
Napoleon!*  were  frequent,  while 
those  of  '  Vive  la  RSpubliquey  were 
few  indeed ;  from  which  was  deduced 
a  fresh  augury,  that  the  Republic 
was  not  uppermost  in  men's  affec- 
tions, and  tnat  Napoleon  had  been 
elected  to  the  presidentship  chiefly 
in  memory  of  his  uncle.  The  prince  s 
bearing  at  this  great  festival,  and 
subsequently  on  other  occasions, 
when  he  has  appeared  in  the  public 
streets,  was  in  the  highest  degree 
popular  and  amiable ;  but  he  is  ac- 
cused, on  the  other  hand,  of  having 
exhibited  sullenness  and  hrusquerie 
to  persons  whom  he  disliked,  but  to 
whom  he  was  compelled  to  accord 
interviews  on  the  business  of  the 
State.  These  facts  recall  not  the 
most  pleasing  traditions  of  the  Id^es 
Nctpoleoniennes, 

The  new  ministers  of  the  Repub- 
lican President  played  off  gallantly 
at  the  opening  of  the  game.  With 
hands  full  of  trump  cards  they  could 
afford  it.  The  first  speech  of  M. 
Odillon  Barrot,  in  his  capacity  of 
Prime  Minister,  was  calculated  to 
reassure  the  nation.  It  took  a  most 
sensible  view  of  the  condition  and 
exigences  of  France.  Repose,  peace, 
public  confidence., — these,  above  all 
things,  were  required  for  a  State 
which  had  just  passed  through  a 
period  of  such  turmoil.  The  state 
of  the  finances,  too,  demanded  in- 
stant attention.  With  a  frightful 
deficit,  constantly  on  the  increase, 
measures  must  be  taken  at  once  to 
improve  the  revenue  and  reduce  the 
expenditure.  The  former  could  only 
be  effected  by  attaining  a  complete 
restoration  of  public  confidence, 
which  could  alone  be  through  the 
maintenance  of  internal  peace.    The 


commercial  and  manu&cturing  classes 
must  feel  an  absolute  reliance  on  the 
stability  of  .  the  Government.  As 
for  reduction  of  expenditure,  that 
could  only  be  hoped  for  together 
with  peace  abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 
To  propitiate  that  desired  end,  the 
new  ministers  made  the  most  pacific 
demonstrations  towards  foreign  na- 
tions, declaring  for  themselves  indi- 
vidually, and  for  the  Republic,  their 
absolute  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
European  tranquillity.  Such  pro- 
mises are  flattering  to  the  hopes  of 
mankind ;  they  are  still  more  conso- 
latory when  they  come  from  the 
rulers  of  a  State  which,  if  it  be  still 
warlike  as  of  old,  happily  is  destitute 
of  the  sinews  of  war,  and  has  no 
prospect  before  it  of  a  new  career  of 
conquest  with  unlimited  contributions 
from  the  conquered.  A  more  cheer- 
ing guarantee  still  of  the  peaceful 
desires  of  the  present  rulers  of  France 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the 
budget  for  1849  includes  a  propo- 
sition for  the  reduction  of  the  army 
by  upwards  of  120,000  men,  and  a 
corresponding  diminution  of  the 
naval  force  of  France.  Thus,  what- 
ever the  ^ture  may  have  in  store 
for  that  country,  however  monarchical 
or  socialist  intrigues  may  menace 
the  dubious  species  of  tranquillity  she 
at  present  enjoys,  the  front  she  pre- 
sents to  Europe  and  to  the  world  is, 
at  least,  amicable  and  encouraging, 
and  there  is  the  less  temptation  to 
provoke  her  or  to  interfere  in  her 
internal  affairs. 

Although  the  new  ministers  com- 
menced so  well,  they  were  destined  to 
receive  a  sudden  cneck,  from  which 
the  alarmists  drew  unfavourable 
auguries.  Scarcely  was  the  Cabinet 
finally  formed  when  it  was  dislocated. 
There  arose  a  struggle  between  the 
President  and  some  of  his  ministers 
as  to  the  extent  of  his  power  and 
jurisdiction.  The  dispute  turned 
upon  trifles,  but  in  principle  it  was 
important.  The  prince  found  that 
some  of  his  ministers  desired  to  treat 
him  as  a  mere  cipher — wished  to 
rule  in  his  name  and  by  his  autho- 
rity, but  keeping  him  in  ignorance 
even  of  the  events  of  the  hour. 
They  designed  a  ridiculous  parody 
or  exaggeration  of  the  English  system 
adapted  to  Republican  forms.  Such 
a  scheme,  however,  by  no  meani 
squared  with  the  Idtes  Napoleon* 
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iermes.  Even  the  nephew  could  not 
brook  the  contemplation  of  a  state 
of  vassalage,  which  would  have  ren- 
dered him  only  comparable  with  the 
Roi  faineant  of  ancient  France,  or, 
as  he  himself  expressed  it  in  a  letter 
to  the  offending  minister,  have  re- 
duced him  to  the  position  of  being 
the  '  fattening  hog*  the  Abbe  Sieye*8 
Constitution  would  have  made  the 
first  Napoleon.  The  prince  found 
that  by  the  new  Republican  Consti- 
tution a  vast  amount  of  responsibility 
was  imposed  personally  on  the  Pre- 
sident, and,  naturally  enough,  he 
objected  to    responsibility    without 

Swer.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  M.  de 
alleville,  somewhat  petulant  and 
dictatorial  in  language,  complaining 
that  telegraphic  despatches  had  been 
withheld  from  him;  and  also  re- 
demanding  the  delivery  to  him  of 
the  state  papers  connected  with  the 
Boulogne  and  Strasbourg  attempts. 
The  minister,  in  refusing,  and  after- 
wards in  justifying  his  refusal,  made 
the  latter  part  of  the  request  the  most 
prominent  reason  for  his  not  having 
complied  with  the  princess  wishes. 
His  subsequent  resignation  was  made 
to  appear  a  consequence  of  the  latter 
having  arbitrarily  and  unconstitu- 
tionally sought  to  seize  upon  state 
documents  anecting  his  own  charac- 
ter, to  which  he  had  no  right.  This 
placed  him  in  a  position  at  once 
offensive  and  ridiculous.  Monsieur 
de  MallevilJe  professed  himself  in- 
sulted: the  prince  apologised  for 
the  manner  of  nis  letter,  but  adhered 
to  his  requests ;  and  the  minister  re- 
signed, accompanied  by  another  mi- 
nister, Monsieur  Bixio.  The  rest  of 
the  ministers  did  not,  to  all  appear- 
ance, coincide  in  M.  de  Malleville's 
views;    and    a   substitute   for  that 

fentleman  was  at  once  found  in 
lonsieur  Leon  Faucher,  while  the 
other  office  was  filled  by  the  pro- 
motion of  M.  Lacrosse,  and  the 
admission  of  Monsieur  Buffet  into 
the  administration.  Besides  this  in- 
ternal mischance,  the  ministers  also 
suffered  almost  immediately  a  defeat 
in  the  Assembly,  on  the  question  of 
renewing  the  Salt- tax.  The  vote, 
however,  although  embarrassing, 
had  no  political  signification,  but 
was  a  mere  electioneering  niauGeuvre 
of  the  majority,  conscious  of  ap- 
proaching dissolution,  tocurrv  favour 
with  the  people,  to  whom  the  S^alt- 


tax,  the  only  excuse  for  which  is 
the  state  of  the  revenue,  is  a  bur- 
densome and  obnoxious  impost. 

The  question  whether  or  no  the 
Constituent  Assembly  shall  dissolve 
immediately  or  not  until  they  have 
passed  the  '  organic  laws,*  a  process 
which,  as  in  Prussia,  might  be  inter- 
minable, is  at  the  present  time 
almost  the  only  subject  attracting 
public  attention.  Petitions,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  addresses  (for 
Itepublicans  disdain  to  petition)  have 
poured  in  on  the  Assembly  from  all 
parts  of  France,  calling  for  an  im- 
mediate dissolution :  the  settlement  of 
the  organic  laws  to  be  left  to  a  new 
*  Legislative*  Assembly,  to  be  elected 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution.  But  the  Assembly,  or 
rather  a  majority,  resolutely  disre- 
gard all  these  friendly  hints,  —  so 
that  there  are  heard  murmurs  of  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  force,  and 
putting  an  end  to  their  loquacity  at 
once.  The  anarchists  are  of  course 
delighted  at  such  a  prospect.  It  is 
expected  that  the  storm  will  be 
allayed  by  a  compromise,  according 
to  which  a  day  will  be  definitively 
fixed  for  the  dissolution.  The  As- 
sembly, though  moderate  in  tone,  is 
ostensibly  Republican  in  principle; 
and  its  leaders  may,  perhaps,  desire 
to  consolidate  the  existing  institu- 
tions of  France  before  finally  re- 
signing their  power.  It  is,  however, 
undecided  how  far  the  apparent 
republicanism  of  the  Assembly  may 
arise  from  an  abstract  preference  for 
that  form  of  government,  or  how  far 
from  a  desire  for  peace.  The  French 
people  are  to  all  appearance  tired  of 
the  Republic,  to  which  they  only 
adhere  because  it  is  the  legalisea 
form  under  which  order  can  be 
secured.  Indeed,  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  long  continuance  of  the 
Republic  as  an  institution  may  not 
rather  be  attributed  to  a  love  of 
order  than  to  a  hatred  of  monarchy. 

A  Vice-president  of  the  Republic 
has  been  elected  in  the  person  of 
M.  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe.  The 
wishes  of  the  President  were  con- 
sulted by  the  Assembly  in  this 
election. 


THE      AUSTRIAN      EMPIRE  :      GOMTEST 
BETWEEN,   THE    MINISTBT   AND 
THE  DIET. 

The  decidedly  mi;litary  ascendancy 
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of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  mo" 
narcfas  might  give  umbrage  to  the 
friends  of  constitutional  freedom,  or 
exeite  the  alarm  of  those  who  desire 
the  permanent  peace  of  Europe,  were 
not  the  reactionary  success  of  the 
conquering  party  used  by  them  with 
such  a  palpable  moderation. 

The  young  Austrian  Emperor  en- 
joys a  great  advantage  in  the  coun- 
sels 01  Count  Stauon,  a  minister 
who  would  seem  thoroughly  to  un- 
dentand  the  demands  oflis  countij 
at  this  crisis,  and  to  possess  the  firm- 
ness and  moderation  of  character 
necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  his 
yiews.  The  wild  theorists  of  Ger- 
many require  to  be  faced  by  such  a 
material  power  as  will  prevent  their 
again  arousing  the  people  in  support 
of  their  destructive  and  impracticable 
plans :  on  the  other  band,  the  people 
(all  ranks  included)  have  certainly 
outgrown  the  old  system  on  which 
the  affairs  of  Austria  and  Prussia 
were  administered,  and  a  limited,  but 
dastic,  power  over  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  government  must  be  con- 
ceded to  them.  This  is  well  under- 
stood by  Count  Stadion,  and  the 
ministry  of  which  he  is  the  guiding 
spirit :  it  would  seem  to  be  very  ill- 
understood  by  the  Diet  sitting  at 
Kremsier. 

The  fanatical  folly  of  the  Germans 
of  the  present  age  shews  itself  in  their 
supposing  that  not  only  all  power, 
but  all  wisdom,  rests  in  the  people. 
It  is  their  natural  characteristic  to 
accept  theory  as  fact,  because,  hav- 
ing hitherto  lived  under  an  unna- 
turally restrictive  Government,  they 
have  never  been  allowed  to  compare, 
in  practice,  the  real  with  the  ideal. 
The  Austrian  Diet  sitting  at  Krem- 
sier, recently  afforded  a  remarkable 
instance  of  this  incompatibility  of 
the  German  mind— of  its  inability 
to  comprehend  and  deal  with  the 
real  situation  of  affairs.  If  a  popu- 
lar Assembly,  after  having  conducted 
a  Revolution  to  a  successful  termi- 
nation, is  called  on  by  the  people, 
whom  it  has  enfranchised,  to  form  a 
Constitution,  it  may  be  forgiven  if  it 
allow  itself  some  latitude  and  license 
in  its  declaration  of  principles.  But 
the  case  is  far  different  with  an  As- 
sembly foiled  at  every  point,  and 
which  owes  its  freedom  to  deliberate 
entirely  to  the  moderation  of  the  con- 
(jueror.    The  abstract  r^hts  do  not 


here  enter  into  question.  Each  party 
invariably  interprets  them  so  as  to 
please  itself  while  the  contest  pends ; 
and  at  the  close  they  usually  follow 
the  fortune  of  war.  iNow  the  result 
of  the  dispute  in  Austria  plainly 
shewed  that  while  the  actual  power 
remained  with  the  emperor,  he  and 
his  advisers  were  conscious  that  some 
of  the  rights  of  the  Government  had 
been  usurped,  and  could  no  longer 
be  maintamed  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  except  by  force  of  arms.  Ac* 
cordingly,  the  representatives  of  the 
people  in  Diet  assembled,  were  called 
UDon  to  frame  a  Constitution  in 
which  should  be  held  in  balance  the 
conflicting  powers  and  authorities  of 
the  empire.  Rational  men  would 
have  been  glad  of  the  opportunity 
of  consolidating  somethipg,  at  least 
— of  snatching  for  liberty  some  ai 
the  chance  fruits  of  a  year  of  anar- 
chy and  bloodshed,  followed  by  de- 
feat to  the  popular  cause.  But  the 
Diet  at  Kremsier  had  no  such  views; 
they  were  still  in  the  regions  of 
imagination  and  theory;  they  still 
dreamt  of  some  model  Constitution 
such  as  had  no  parallel  in  history, 
ancient  or  modern.  Upon  a  triumph- 
ant emperor,  at  the  head  of  power** 
ful  army,  and  supported  by  his  aris- 
tocracy, they  sought  to  impose  the 
same  conditions  the  English  exacted 
from  a  vanquished  dynasty.  The 
infatuated  Diet,  instead  of  striving 
to  secure  and  to  consolidate  actuu 
guarantees  for  those  liberties  and 
privileges  which  they  now  hold  oily 
on  the  tenure  of  the  Imperial  prO' 
mise,  have  actually  left  idl  those  tQ 
their  fate,  and  have  risked  their  very 
existence,  and  with  it  the  hopes  of 
the  people,  by  raising  the  old  ques- 
tion of  the  divine  right  of  kinga. 
By  attempting  to  establish  as  tne 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Consti- 
tution, the  maxim,  that  all  power 
emanates  from  the  people,  and,  there- 
fore, that  Francis  Joseph  is  only  an 
emperor  on  sufferance,  they  com- 
pelled Count  Stadion,  a  man  of  mo- 
derate counsels,  to  come  down  and 
enter  his  protest  against  the  discus- 
sion, on  behalf  of  the  Imperial  au- 
thority. Can  anything  be  conceived 
more  senseless,  than  thus  to  raise  an 
abstract  question  which  never  can  be 
determined  ;  and  to  provoke  a  sove- 
reign who  undoubtedly  holds  his 
throne  by  hereditary  succession,  and, 
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Yrjaai  IS  of  mtsm  inmortanoe,  by  the 
power  of  tlie  sword  ?  The  piet  an- 
sweived  that  Count  Stadion's  protest 
was  tantamount  to  depriving  them 
of  the  freedom  of  speech;  and  a 
stormy  debate  ensued,  which  ended 
IB  the  proposal  of  the  Diet  being 
withdrawn  for  the  present.  But  the 
dispute  has  disturbed  the  new-bom 
harmony  in  Austria;  and  the  question 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly 
has  been  serioudy  mooted.  Thus 
violence  provokes  violence :  and  the 
emperor  has,  unfortunately,  those 
around  him  who  would  counsel  an 
absolute  reliance  on  military  power. 
The  Assembly  has  since  precipitated 
the  question  by  passing  a  vote,  that 
no  titles  of  nobility  shall  be  conferred 
or  recognised  by  the  State* 

hijhoabt:  triumph  of  the  xmfbbiai. 

ASMS. 

Ti^e  Hungarian  rebellion  and  the 
Irish  -rebellion,  tlieir  several  antece- 
dents compared,  seem  likely  to  go 
down  to  posterity  together.  E^^ch 
has  turaea  out  a  complete  delusion, 
the  deeds  of  the  mideconients  being 
matched  with  their  threats.  The 
Hungarians  have  certainly  disap- 
pointed the  expectations  of  mankind, 
tt  was  never  supposed  that  a  people 
with  ao  great  an  historical  reputation, 
and  who  had  shewn  so  unequivocally 
their  military  prowess,  would  havie 
submitted,  after  offering  so  ^reat  A 
lurovocaftion,  with  such  amazme  fa- 
olHty  to  the  conqueror.  This,  how- 
ever, would  be  a  superficial  view 
of  tbe  question.  The  Hunffarians 
have  latterly  aufiOsred  the  mte  of 
almost  every  European  nation.  The 
aet^  of  a  few  have  been  allowed 
to  Qomperomise  the  character  of  the 
whole  people,  who  have  been  made 
req^Kmsible  for  proceedings  in  which 
they  were  only  in  name  concerned. 
The  Jbction  headed  hy  Kossuth  suc- 
ceeded, lik^  other  factions,  in  obtain- 
ing for  a  tim^  the  ascendancy,  and 
in  silencing  tbe  voices  of  the  better 
disjposed  classes.  But  when  the  strug- 
gle at  last  was  referred  to  the  decision 
of  arms,  the  inherent  weakness  of 
that  faction  became  apparent,  and  tbe 
Austrian  generals  gamed  an  easy  tri- 
umph. KOI  a  considerable  time  it 
was  difficult  tto  obtain  accurate  in- 
formation as  to  the  movements  of 
tbie  Tfispective  forces,  and  the  Aus- 
trian bulletins  proclaimed  such  a  suc- 
cession of  victories  that,  in  point  of 


fact,  th^  wei^  not  belier^i.  M  wan 
not  supposed  possible  thai;  tbe  Huo^ 
gariaos,  after  going  to  such  treason* 
able  lengths,  could  have  retired  be^ 
fore  their  enemy,  almost  inthouit 
striking  a  blow.  Such,  however,  hiif 

g roved  to  be  the  case.  The  campaign 
as  been  as  brief  as  successive  occu* 
pations  of  cities,  scarcely  defended* 
would  allow  it  to  be.  In  fact,  it 
was  more  a  triumphal  march  tof  th? 
Imperial  generals  than  a  military 
struggle. 

PRDSSIA  :     KINO    ISBDKIIG    W-UJMH 
AND  THJB  lUfiaaAS.  CEOWM. 

The  King  of  Prussia  still  resolutely 
keeps  tbe  upper  hand  in  his  own 
donunions,  while  his  prospect  of  at- 
taining ascendancy  over  Germany 
brightens  xlaily.  The  intelligence 
from  the  Prussian  kingdom  is  scanty 
and  not  of  much  general  interest* 
Tbe  elections  for  the  approaching 
meeting  of  the  Chamber  absorb  pub- 
lic attention.  The  military  r^me 
is  still  maintained  with  severity,  al- 
though slight  relaxations  hav«  been 
allowed  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
preliminary  proceedings  necessary  to 
the  choice  of  voters  and  candidatet. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  a  spirit 
of  wild  democracy  still  prevails  in 
many  parts  of  the  Prussian  domi- 
nions, more  especially  in  the  Iwger 
cities.  The  reaction  was  so  sudden 
upon  so  long -continued  a  license, 
that  the  Democrats  and  Bepnblio* 
ans  can  still  scarcely  believe  in  the 
chapge.  Jn  Cologne  and  elsewhere, 
they  have  used  their  power  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  produce  ejcas* 
peration,  returning  as  repres^tattives 
men  pledged  to  the  wildest  theories 
of  soualism  and  democracjr.  Suspi- 
cion and  mistrust  supersede  aU  other 
feelings  in  the  breasts  of  most  men* 
The  moderation  of  the  kiG^  and  his 
advisers  is  supposed  to  be  a  deep  plot 
against  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
while,  on  the  oth^  hand,  the  experi- 
ence of  the  upper  classes  in  the  in- 
tractability of  tne  populace  when  al- 
lowed to  wield  power  does  not  tempt 
them  to  a  renewal  of  the  experiment. 

The  king  and  his  ministers  have 
hitherto  honourably  kept  faith  with 
the  people.  Their  principle  of  action 
is,  first  to  consolidate  and  make  ma- 
nifest the  inherent  power  of  the 
governioR  authority,  and  then  to 
exhibit  that  power  in  a  ecmciliatio^ 
attitude  to  the  nation.    This  princi- 
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pie  has  been  steadily  alcted  upon 
siiice  the  first  military. rally.  The 
king*s  re-assumption  of  pawer  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  pro- 
clamation of  a  most  liberal  consti- 
tution. When  it  became  evident  that 
the  Assembly  were  determined  not  to 
proceed  with  their  legislative  func- 
tions, but  rather  to  tamper  with 
matters  beyond  their  provmce,  and 
the  king  was  compelled  to  dissolve 
the  Chambers,  his  majesty  accom- 
panied  that  act  by  a  proclamation, 
conceding  to  his  subjects  privileges 
which  they  had  not  hitherto  enjoyed. 
Among  others,  open  courts  of  justice, 
trial  by  jury,  with  oral  testimony, 
and  sundry  provisions  to  facilitate 
the  administration  of  justice,  stand 
pre-eminent.  To  Englishmen,  these 
appear  no  very  great  concessions, 
but  in  looking  at  their  value,  and 
at  the  motives  of  the  governing 
power,  we  must  remember  the  sys- 
tem under  which  the  Germans  of 
the  Austrian,  Prussian,  and  Baya- 
arin  sovereignties  have  been  brought 
up,  and  that  changes  of  this  kind 
are  as  much  matters  of  novelty  to 
them,  and  as  hazardous  in  point 
of  experiment,  as  if  in  this  country 
we  were  in  politics  to  drop  suddenly 
to  universal  suffrage  and  a  single 
chamber,  or  in  the  administration  of 
justice  to  entrust  every  cause  to  a 
summary  jurisdiction. 

ITALY  :   THE  POPB  AND  THE  ITALIAN 
REPUBLICANS. 

The  struggle  between  the  Pope 
and  his  refractory  subjects  is  still, 
to  all  appearance,  as  far  as  ever 
from  being  terminated.  The  iniqui- 
ties of  the  ecclesiastical  system  of 
government  in  Rome  have  provoked 
exasperations  too  deep  rooted  to  be 
appeasable  by  the  personal  influence 
of  a  single  pontiff,  however  benign 
of  character  and  honest  in  purposes. 
Throughout  Italy  the  cry  for  consti- 
tutions is  only  a  mask  for  principles 
little  short  of  infidelity  in  religion, 
and  republicanism  in  politics.  The 
leaders  of  the  insurrection  which 
frightened  the  Pope  from  Rome  have 
shewn  a  determination  to  push  their 
views  to  extremes  which  preclude  all 
hope  of  compromise.  By  a  solemn 
ceremonial  they  proclaimed  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  pontiff  at  an 
end,  and  almost  simultaneously  is- 
sued  their    mandate   convoking  a 


Constituent  Assembly  for  the  re- 
organisation of  the  Government  on 
a  new  basis.  Still,  there  were  hopes 
of  effecting  a  settlement  by  media*^ 
tion — hopes  which  were  frustrated 
by  the  exorbitant  demands  of  the 
aggressors,  and  by  a  conscientious  ob- 
stinacy in  the  Pope.  Foreign  powers 
were  oflicious  in  their  proffers  of  in- 
tervention. France,  Spain,  Naples, 
and  Austria,  were  alike  ready  to  earn 
the  honour  of  restoring  the  pontiff; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  Sardinia 
maintained  that,  as  an  Italian  ques- 
tion, the  Italians  ought  to  keep  it 
to  themselves.  The  Pope,  it  was 
thought,  inclined  to  accept  the  aid 
of  Austria,  and  the  fear  lest  he  should 
do  so  brought  France  into  the  field 
for  the  protection  of  her  own  inter- 
ests. Orders  were  issued  by  the  Pre- 
sident's Government  for  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  military  and  naval 
power  disposable  at  Toulon,  exciting 
grave  apprehensions,  which  are  not 
yet  allayed. 

The  Pope  endeavoured  to  settle 
the  question  after  a  much  older 
fashion.  On  New -year's  Day  he 
issued  an  address  to  his  subjects,  in 
which  he  denounced,  with  apostolic 
vehemence,  the  proceedings  of  those 
who  sought  to  deprive  him  of  his 
temporal  authority.  He  reminded 
his  subjects  that,  under  the  old  law 
of  the  Church,  all  persons  so  con- 
spiring were,  ipso  facto,  liable  to  ex- 
communication ;  consequently,  that 
this  solemn  judgment  was  held  by 
him  in  terrorem  over  all  who  might 
take  part  in  the  elections  for  the 
proposed  Constituent  Assembly. 
The  Pope  also  threatened  to  deprive 
his  subjects  of  all  religious  conso- 
lations and  ceremonies  while  these 
rebellious  proceedings  continued,  and 
thus,  at  the  time  we  write,  the  dis- 
pute seems  likely  to  turn  on  the 
point  which  has  so  often  before  been 
the  pivot  of  struggles  between  the 
Papacy  and  its  enemies. 

The  Sicilian  question  remains  in 
the  most  unsatisfactory  state.  Our 
intervention  has  been  pushed  some- 
what too«far  by  Lord  Palmerston, 
until  the  King  of  Naples  has  taken 
the  affair  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
diplomatists  and  transferred  it  to  the 
military.  The  result  of  the  struggle, 
therefore,  seems  likely  to  depend 
upon  the  respective  strength  oi  the 
disputants. 
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INVALID  LIVES. 

In  addltioa  to  the  ordlnsry  AMuranee  of  Healthy  Lives,  this  Society,  earW  in  the  year  1834,  originated  the  jjian  of 
granting  FoUelea  on  the  Lives  of  PerKina  more  orieie  devimiing  ttota  the  ataadard  of  health.  Havii^  issued  one>fourth 
of  the  whole  nomlier  of  Pollelea  on  Uvea  of  that  deaorlption,  the  Board  have  recently  caused  a  eareftil  inrestigatioti 
into  this  braaeh  of  the  business  to  be  nude.  The  result  of  this  investigation  has  proved  highly  satisSaotory  as  to  the 
past,  and  eaoooraging  for  the  fMnre.  The  date  derived  tnm  long  experience  in  thia  class  of  cases,  and  exclusiTely 
available  hj  this  Society,  enable  the  Directors  to  state  with  conlldenoe  their  conviction  that  the  system  now  adopted  by 
them  for  Amutbag  ImvaUd  Idaett  is  aa  safe  and  benaftcial  as  that  i^on  which  the  scale  fer  Healthy  Livea  is  constructed. 

TABLE  OF  PREMIUMS  FOR  ASSURING  £100  ON  A  HEALTHY  LIFE. 


Age. 

For  7  Tears,  at  aa 

For  14  Years,  at  an 

Life  Rate. 

Annual  Kayment  of 

Annual  Payment  of 

« 

£     «.    d. 

£     9.    d. 

£     «.    d. 

80 

1      4       1 

1      6      1 

2    10    4 

40 

1     10      4 

1     13      6 

3      3    3 

60 

2      8    10 

2    IS    11 

4      7    3 

6b 

3      0      4 

3    IS      3 

9     5    0 

60 

4      9      8 

5      1      3 

6      7    2 

66 

5    16      3 

6    19    11 

7    16    9 

ETei7  daseriptiM  of  Awiirsnoci  majbe-eflbetad  with  thia  Soeiely,  and  PoUoias  are  granted  on  the  Lives  of  Persons 

in  any  station,  and  of  avxsi  aos. 

BOfniSES. 
Tlie  two  first  Dividotts  averaged  222.  per  cent  on  the  Premiums  paid.    The  Third,  2BJ.  per  cent.    The  Fourth 
BoDus,  dedaved  January  1847,  averaged  rather  more  than  362.  rsa  gimt  ;  and,  firom  the  large  amount  of  Profit  resenred 
for  Aitiire  appropriation,  and  other  causes,  the  Bonuses  hnreafter  are  expected  to  sxcsxn  that  Amount. 
The  Societrs  Income,  which  if  steadily  imosbasiiio,  is  now  upwards  of  122,0002.  ps&  ammum. 
Tables  of  Bates,  the  last  Report,  and  Forma  of  Propoeal,  can  be  obtained  of 
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No.  99  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 
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Seoond  Septennial  Division  of  Profits. 

»  a 

Thia  .CoBvany,  established  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  18S4,  allbrds  the  most  perfect  security  in  a  large  piud-up 
capital,  and  In  the  great  ■vooess  which  has  attended  it  rinoe  its  commencement,  its  Annual  Income  being  upwards 
of94.00<M. 

In  1841r  tlie  CbrnfiSBy*  added  a  bomft  of  SI.  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  sun  insured  to  all  Pelieies  of  the 
prtiuluattng  dass.froin^  the  tfane  they  were  elTeeted  to  the  9)8t  of  December,  1840,  a^d  from  that  date  to  the  31st  of 
December,  1S47,  fi^t  per  cent  per  annum  waa  added  at  the  General  Bfeeting,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1848. 

Th«  Boms  tims  added  to  Polidea  from  Uareh  1884  to  the  81st  of  December,  1847,  is  as  finUows  :•- 


Sum 

Time 

Sum  added  to 

Sum  added  to 

Sura  Payable 

Assured. 

Assured. 

Policy  in  1841. 

Policy  in  1848. 

at  Death. 

£ 

TM.  Mts. 

£    §,  d. 

£      s.    d. 

£      «.   d. 

6000 

18       10 

688    6    8 

787    10    0 

6470    16    8 

8000 

18         0 

600    0    0 

787    10    0 

6287    10    0 

6000 

10         0 

800    0    0 

787    10    0 

6087    10    0 

6000 

8         0 

100    0    0 

787    10    0 

6887     10    0 

6000 

6         0 

,  , 

676      0    0 

8676      0    0 

6000 

4         0 

460      0    0 

6450      0    0 

6000 

8         0 

886      0    0 

6226      0    0 

The  Premlams,  nerertheless,  are  on  the  most  moderate  scale,  and  only  One-half  need  be  paid  for  the  first  Five 
Years,  wherw  the  Insurance  la  for  Life.  No  Entrance  Money  or  Charge  except  the  Policy  Stamp.  Every  Information 
wUl  be  aflrorded  oa  i^lleatien  le  the  Beeident  Director,  8  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  BiaU,Londor  .. , 
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WAKEFIELD'S  VIEW  OF  THE  ART  OF  COLONIZATION* 


WHATEYER  may  have  been  Mr. 
Wakefield's  primary  purpose  in 
the  publication  of  the  book  which 
now  lies  before  us, — whether  he  was 
mamly  intent  on  damaging  Earl 
Grey,  or  justifying  himself,  or  doing 
good  to  his  country,  be  has  produced 
a  work  of  surpassing  interest  and 
merit,  which  must  not  only  command 
a  wide  circulation,  both  here  and  in 
the  colonies,  but  will  leave  upon  the 
public  mind  an  impression  deeper 
and  more  enduring  than,  perhaps, 
the  author  himself  when  he  began 
to  write  ventured  to  anticipate.  Our 
own  view  of  the  treatise  is,  that  it 
ought  to  be  received  rather  as  a  sign 
of  the  times  in  which  we  live,  than  as 
the  mere  production  of  an  ingenious 
nund  which  has  been  turned  by  the 
force  of  circumstances  into  a  par- 
ticular course  of  action.  Such  a 
view  of  the  art  of  colonization  is,  in 
effect,  a  fresh  effort  of  that  restless, 
bat  not  therefore  unreasonable,  tem- 
per, which  bids  fair  to  remodel  the 
whole  structure  of  social  life  among 
TO,  and  to  oppose  which,  except  when 
the  fundamental  principles  of  order 
and  properW  are  assailed,  would  be 
an  effort  of  insanity.  Look  round, 
and  observe  the  fermentation  which 
18  eoing  on  in  all  quarters  and  among 
all  classes.  It  is  no  longer  the  strife 
of  factions  and   of  parties  that   is 


waged.  The  Roman  Catholics  have 
won  their  emancipation.  The  ab- 
stract doctrines  of  Whiggery  and 
Toryism  are  blended.  By  little  and 
little  public  opinion  has  forced  on 
Parliamentary  Reform,  Free  Trade, 
and  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn -laws. 
The  Church  has  submitted  to  have 
her  property  recast,  and  is  in  the 
fair  way  of  acceding  to  further  in- 
novations. Indeed,  the  Universities 
themselves — emblems  though  they 
be  of  the  rns  inertice  which  keeps 
worlds  in  their  proper  places — are 
beginning  to  evince  a  disposition  to 
adapt  their  usages  to  the  altered 
feeling  of  the  nation  for  whose  be- 
nefit thev  exist.  Are  men  satisfied 
with  such  changes?  By  no  means. 
Change  for  the  sake  of  change  has 
value  in  the  eyes  of  children  only. 
The  Catholic  Association,  the  Poli- 
tical Unions,  the  Anti- Corn -law 
League,  with  other  bodies  of  the 
same  sort,  toiled  and  strained  to  ac- 
complish their  respective  objects,  not 
as  ends,  but  as  means  towards  the 
attainment  of  an  end ;  and  now  that 
experience  seems  to  have  proved  that 
the  great  end  of  all  is  still  remote, 
the  same  disposition  to  toil  and  strain 
after  still  further  changes  is  manifest. 
Observe  how  steadily  the  tide  is 
settinof  against  abuses,  real  or  as- 
sumed, in  the  administration  of  the 
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soyemment  of  the  country!    LaTrs 
long  objected  to  as  operating  hurt- 
fiilly  on  the  consciences  of  individnaLB 
are  repealed.    The  people  have  be- 
come to  all  practical  purpose  mas- 
ters of  the  franchise ;   the  last  re- 
strictions on  their  industry  are  with- 
drawn.   Still  they  suffer,  and  now 
it  is  the  costliness  of  the  management 
of  the  national  affairs  which  }s  blamed 
as  the  cause  of  their  suffering.    Ob- 
serve how  the  army,  the  navy,  and 
the  ordnance,  are  attacked!      The 
same  men  who  assiired  the  cotton- 
spinners  of  Lancashire  three  years 
ago  that  with  the  repeal  of  the  Corn- 
laws  would  come  boundless  prosperity 
for  them,  now  blame,  as  the  cause  of 
the  failure  of  their  predictions,  the 
extravagance  of  the  Grovemment  in 
keeping  up  overgrown  military  esta- 
bUsnments.    Meanwhile  other  public 
bodies  come  in  for  their  share  of 
"vituperation.    The  Boards  of  Audit, 
of  Customs,  and  of  £zcise,~the  Com- 
missioiiers  under  whom  the  estates  of 
the  Crown  are  managed,  the  Trea- 
sury, the  Admiralty, — indeed,  all  the 
pnolic  departments  of  the  State  are 
upon  their  trial  before  a  very  in- 
exorable judge ;    and  the  saving  to 
be  achieved  by  a  thorough  remodel- 
ling of  the  whole  has  been  rated  by 
Mr.    Cobden    and    the    Liverpool 
League  at  10,000,000;.  sterling.   Mr. 
Cohden  and  the  League  may  be  right, 
or  they  may  be  wrong.     We  believe, 
indeed  that  they  are  both  right  and 
vrong;  right  in  demanding  retrench- 
ment wherever  retrenchment  shall 
be  shewn  to  be  consistent  with  good 
policy,  wrong  in  exciting  too  much 
the  people's  hopes  vdth  regard  to 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it. 
But  granting  that  they  carry  the 
point  to  the  uttermost,  will  the  coun- 
try, therefore,  revive  ?    It  would  be 
sheer  childishness  to  say  so. 

In  all  measures  of  sweeping  re-r 
duction  the  extent  of  misery  inmcted 
on  individuals  goes  a  great  way  to 
counterbalance  the  benefit  conferred 
upon  the  public ;  and  even  the  public 
itself  is  not  wholly  the  gainer.  Take, 
for  example,  the  case  of  an  extensive 
disBandment  of  soldiers  or  discharge 
of  seamen.  The  immediate  result 
unquestionably  is  the  saving  of  five» 
six,  eight  hundred  thousand,  or  a 
million  of  pounds,  in  taxes.  The 
consequences,  not  very  remote,  are 
felt  in  the  return  of  ten,  twelve^  or 


twenty  thousand  men,  to  a  labomr 
market  overstocked  without  them, 
and  a  rise  in  the  poor-rates,  little^  IT 
at  all  overbalanced,  by  the  £minit- 
tion  in  the  claims  of  the  tax-gatherer. 
And  then  by  whom  is  the  difference 
pocketed?      Not  by  the  people^ — 
meaning  thereby  the  operatives  uid 
labourers  of  England ;   but  by  the 
owners  of  mills  and  of  landed  estates,, 
who  decline  to  take  into  their  pay- 
one  hand  more  than  they  can  pro- 
fitably employ,  and  are  nowise  dis- 
posed to  raise  their  wages  at  a  time 
when    starving    men    are    bidding 
against  each  otner  in  their  eagerness 
to  be  employed  at  all.    Besides,  Mr. 
Cobden  and  the  League  mistake  the 
temper  of  the  English  people  if  they 
imagine    that    the    distinctions    at 
right  and  wrong  are  lost  sight  of  in 
their  zeal  for  retrenchment.    There 
has  been  a  fierce  onslaught  on  the 
Ordnance  Office,  and  the  Storekeep- 
er's and  other  departments  connected 
with  it.    Probably  the  attack  w31 
succeed,  because  it  seems  now  to  be 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  more 
you  concentrate  the  machinery  of' 
public  administration  the  more  ^aalj 
and  economically  your  work  will  be 
done.    But  do  Mr.  Cobden  and  the 
League  suppose   that   the  Engliab 
House  of  Commons  will  permit  the 
Government  to  turn  adrifl  hundreds 
of  gentlemen  unprovided  for,  whom 
the  Government  has  had  in  its  ser- 
vice ;  or  that  any  Government,  wbcr 
ther  Whig  or  Toiy,  would  be  sc^ 
cruel  as  m^itate  such  a  step?  Surdjr 
not.    Every  clerk  and  storekeeper 
discharged  will  be  discharged  upoo  a 
pension,  which,  though  it  ma^ — ift 
many  instances  it  must — ^be  inade- 
quate to  his  maintenance,  will  se* 
riously  diminish  the  amount  of  saving 
anticipated,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
compels  him  to  join  in  that  scramble 
for  employment  which  is  nowhere  tA 
to  a  more  fearful  degree  than  in  what 
are  called  the  *  educated  classes.' 

It  appears,  then,  that  restless  a» 
our  popular  agitators  may  be,  they 
are  fighting  for  mere  palliatives,  not 
for  a  remedy  of  acknowledged  evibu 
What  they  seek  is  good  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  the  extent  of  the  benefit 
assured  by  it  is  very  limited.  They 
behold  a  pressure,  which  if  it  afieet 
not  their  own  condition,  affects  most 
painfully  that  of  the  people  amon^ 
whom  they  live ;  and  not  caring  t^ 
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it  by  self-sacrifice  of  any  sort, 
Utey  look  about  for  public  grievances 
on  which  to  lay  the  blame.  For 
enunple,  the  owner  of  a  dosen  mills 
is  not  satisfied  with  moderate  profits. 
He  is  resolyed  to  make  a  princely 
ibrtnne  in  his  own  lifetime ;  he  can- 
not bring  himself  to  contemplate  an 
effort  which  shall  extend  over  his 
aon*s  lifetime  as  well  as  his  own.  He 
has  all  manner  of  competition,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  to  contend 
mgainst.  He  can  prevail  only  by 
forcing  his  goods  into  markets  at 
a  price  which  his  rivals  dare  not 
imitate,  and  th^ie  are  no  other  means 
of  reaching  this  minimum  except  by 
producing  a  larger  quantity  than 
they  at  a  dimini^ed  cost.  He  em- 
^oys  many  hands,  therefore,  but  he 
^ps  their  wages  to  the  lowest 
figure.  Is  the  pressure  upon  him  or 
iip<Mi  them  f — the  real  pressure,  we 
mean ;  the  sort  of  strain  which  forces 
individuals  and  families  to  curtail 
the  amount  of  their  daily  food,  and 
to  go  about  in  rags?  Surely  the 
operatives  are  the  only  real  sufierers, 
and  surely  their  sufferings  will  not 
be  counteracted,  when,  through  the 
exertions  of  their  master,  fresh  com- 
petitors for  toil  come  home  from 
both  the  army  and  navy  to  trouble 
them.  In  like  manner,  the  owner 
of  an  extensive  estate  in  Dorsetshire 
lets  his  lands,  as  he  has  a  perfect 
right  to  do,  to  the  highest  bidders. 
But  the  farmers  soon  discover  that 
Iree-trade  in  com,  whatever  it  may 
do  for  the  inhabitants  of  Birming- 
ham and  Manchester,  does  no  good 
to  them.  They  hired  their  acres 
"wfaen  wheat  was  selling  at  sixty  shil- 
lings a  quarter,  it  is  now  down  at 
forty-five;  of  which  the  consequence 
is  that  the  balance  in  their  bankers* 
hands  grows  continually  less,  and 
that  a  change  in  tlieir  establishments, 
better  neither  for  themselves  nor  for 
the  labouring  class,  ^  forced  upon 
tiiem.  Hodge  employed  last  winter 
twenty  men,  with  occasional  jobs  for 
their  wives  and  a  good  many  of  their 
elder  boys.  The  fall  in  the  markets 
has  operated  so  mischievously  on  his 
cash- box,  that  this  winter  he  cannot 
a£ford  to  take  on  more  than  twelve ; 
and  should  the  price  drop  only  a  few 
shillings  lower,  he  will  be  unable  to 
pay  even  that  number.  As  a  matter 
of  course  the  rates  rise,  and  Hodge 
and  his  neighbours,  complaining  of 


the  bad  timet,  are  exhorted  by  then* 
landlord  to  join  Mr.  Cobden^s  crusade 
against  the  public  establishments, 
and  especisdly  against  the  army  and 
navy.  What  a  simpleton  Hodge  is ! 
The  depot  in  the  neighbouring  town, 
which  used  to  muster  500  bayonets, 
ooQsumed  his  com  and  meat  largely. 
Down  comes  an  order  from  the  Horse 
Guards  which  reduces  it  to  170,  and 
Hodge,  who  happens  to  be  an  overseer, 
finds,  to  his  sorrow,  that  not  only  is 
this  consumption  diminished  by  one- 
half,  but  that  eight  or  ten  young 
fellows,  very  little  improved  by  five 
years*  service  in  the  colonies,  appear 
forthwith  at  his  door  and  ask  to  be 
employed. 

It  is  thus  that,  in  an  old  country, 
and  especially  in  a  country  so  arti- 
ficially constituted  as  our  own,  prac- 
tical experience  is  continually  op- 
posed to  theoretical  wisdom.  Con- 
sidering the  propositions  in  the  ab- 
stract, none  demand  from  us  a  more 
immediate  assent  than  that  Govern- 
ments are  good  in  proportion  as  they 
are  wisely  and  cheaply  administered ; 
and  that  the  keeping  up  of  extensive 
establishments  ofemployh,  who  must 
be  paid  out  of  taxes  wrung  from  the 
people  at  large,  is  a  measure  totally 
at  variance  with  the  first  principles 
of  political  science.  But  when  the 
progress  of  events  has  brought  a 
country  to  such  a  pass  as  that  pro- 
perty gets  locked  up  in  a  few  hands, 
while  the  masses  scramble  for  their 
daily  bread,  the  doctrines  of  political 
science  cease  to  be  admissible.  Large 
establishments  become,  under  such 
circumstances,  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  readiest  means  by  which 
the  comparatively  wealthy  are 
compelled  by  law  to  contribute  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  poor.  For 
the  thing  is,  after  all,  as  broad  as  it 
is  long.  If  Great  Britain  refuse  as  a 
State  to  keep  on  foot  a  sufficient 
army  and  navy,  the  parishes  of  Great 
Britain  must  pay  for  the  frugality  of 
the  State  in  a  large  increase  to  the 
poor-rates. 

But  it  is  not  alone  among  the 
working  classes  that  distress,  arising 
from  an  over-crowded  state  of  the 
employment  market,  is  everywhere 
felt.  Go  and  ask  any  gentleman 
whom  you  meet  upon  the  streets, 
whether  he  be  the  owner  of  10,000 
acres  or  a  member  of  one  of  the 
liberal  professions,  what  he  proposes 
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to  do  with  his  sons,  and  he  will  tell 
you  that  he  is  quite  at  a  loss.  The 
eldest  will  inherit,  no  doubt,  the 
family  property,  if  there  be  such  a 
thing;  and  the  second  has  some 
prospect  of  succeeding  to  the  rectory, 
when  his  uncle,  who  is  the  present 
incumbent,  shall  die.  The  name  of 
the  third  is,  perhaps,  on  the  Com- 
mander-in-cbierslist ;  and  the  fourth 
is  intended  for  the  bar.  But  the 
rector's  life  is  a  very  good  one,  and 
the  pay  of  a  subaltern  is  no  livelihood ; 
while  the  chances  of  failure  at  the 
bar,  taken  into  account  with  the  ex- 
penses of  a  legal  education,  offer  both 
to  father  and  son  a  prospect  the 
reverse  of  brilliant.  Besides,  all 
fathers  of  families  are  not  the  owners 
of  10,000  acres.  There  is  the  rector 
himself,  for  instance,  with  his  six 
sons  and  three  daughters^  how  can 
he  hope  to  quarter  all  these  upon  the 
professions?  And  if  the  rector's 
case  be  bad,  how  much  better  is  that 
of  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  the 
derk  in  any  one  of  the  public  offices, 
or  the  officer  on  half-pay  or  on  full  ? 
The  truth  is,  that  neither  the  60- 
yemment  nor  the  Legislature  can 
hope  so  to  regulate  the  public  ex- 
penditure of  the  country  as  that  their 
measures  of  economy,  be  they  ever 
80  rigid,  shall  produce  the  smallest 
sensible  effect  upon  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  people.  It  is  very  right, 
it  is  highly  becoming,  that  both  the 
Executive  and  the  Legislature  should 
exert  themselves.  The  country  ex- 
pects this  from  them,  and  will  not 
take  less.  But  when  all  is  done, 
even  if  the  *  barbaric  pomp  of  roy- 
alty '  itself  go  by  the  board,  the  coun- 
try will  stUl,  in  the  midst  of  enor- 
mous particular  wealth,  suffer  the 
extreme  of  general  poverty ; — unless 
steps  be  taken  to  provide  for  able 
and  willing  men  a  wider  field  of  en- 
terprise and  exertion  than  is  now 
afforded  to  them. 

It  was  this  conviction,  fermenting 
in  sanguine  minds,  which  produced 
the  enormous  quantity  of  books,  pam- 
phlets, and  review  and  newspaper 
articles,  with  which,  ever  since  the 
termination  of  the  war  of  the  French 
Bevolution,  the  advocates  of  emigra- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  home 
colonization  on  the  other,  have  bom- 
barded the  public  ear.  No  doubt  the 
views  of  the  former  class  of  writers 
have  been  for  the  most  part  confused 


and  narrow  enough.  They  seldom 
look  beyond  the  limits  of  some  local 
and  temporary  grievance,  or  propound 
schemes  which  take  a  wider  range 
than  its  immediate  removal.  Great 
advocates  they  are  for  emigration; 
but  it  is  only  the  emigration  of  the 
poor,  the  idle,  and  the  sickly,  that  they 
desire,  because  the  presence  of  such  in 
parishes  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected troubles  them,  and  the  trans- 
portation of  paupers  promises  a 
reduction  of  the  rates.  On  the  otha: 
hand,  both  through  the  press  and 
from  the  floor  of  the  House,  Eng- 
lishmen were  assured,  by  no  mean 
authorities,  that  a  country  cannot  be 
too  populous  provided  it  be  well 
managed ;  and  that  to  encourage 
emigration  from  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  abounding,  as  both  portions 
of  the  United  Kingdom  do,  with 
unreclaimed  wastes,  would  be  to 
cast  from  us  the  elements  of  our 
strength,  and  the  living  capital 
whence  all  our  dead  wealth  is  de- 
rived. The  late  Thomas  Michael 
Sadler — as  good  a  man  as  ever  lived 
—stands  perhaps  at  the  head  of  this 
school  of  philosophy,  to  which  we 
owe  many  sage  lectures  on  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  Bog  of  Allen,  and  the 
capabilities  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Thames  and  of  other  great  rivers, 
were  the  waters  only  dammed  out  as 
they  ouffht  to  be.  But  either  be- 
cause the  schemes  of  the  home 
colonists  opposed  the  arrangements 
of  nature,  or  that  capital  for  such 
gigantic  and  unpromising  undertak- 
ings was  not  forthcoming,  Mr.  Sad- 
ler and  his  friends  never  established 
a  good  hold  upon  public  attention; 
and  estuaries  still  kept  their  muddy 
bottoms  in  a  state  of  unfruitfulness, 
and  bogs  and  morasses  remained  in 
their  barrenness,  while  workhouses 
continued  to  be  crammed,  and  rate- 
payers grumbled.  Then  came  the 
allotment  system,  as  it  was  called — 
the  well-intentioned  but  most  inef- 
fective expedient  of  benevolent  per- 
sons— who  fancied  that  the  rates 
might  be  kept  down,  and  the  people 
mi^e  comfortable,  by  reducing  the 
whole  of  our  agricultural  popula- 
tion to  a  level  with  the  conacre 
tenantry  of  Ireland.  By  and  bye  a 
shout  arose  that  the  Poor-law  was 
chargeable  with  all  the  mischief.  It 
was  found  that  overseers,  parsons, 
and  magistrates,  had  united  to  per- 
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vert  the  intention  of  the  Act  of  Queen 
!Elizabeth;  and  that  custom  had 
so  fully  estahlished  the  right  of  the 
labourer  to  quarter  his  children  on 
the  parish,  that  nothing  short  of 
an  act  of  parliament  would  break 
through  it.  Hence  the  facility  with 
'which  the  Whigs  carried  their  great 
measure,  and  the  congratulations  that 
were  heaped  upon  them  by  the  To- 
ries. And  what  is  the  result  ?  That 
while  the  face  of  the  country  is  dis- 
figured with  union  workhouses,  and 
farmed-out  children  die  by  hundreds 
of  neglect,  the  rates  are  re-ascending 
to  a  point  beyond  that  which  they 
ever  reached  during  the  worst  times 
of  the  old  rSgime,  In  a  word,  nei- 
ther pauper  emigration,  nor  home 
colonization,  nor  a  rectified  poor- 
law,  nor  the  allotment  system,  have 
done  one  whit  more  than  free-trade 
to  improve  the  social  and  moral  con- 
dition of  the  people.  We  have  still 
to  find  the  remedy  for  evils  which 
bid  defiance  to  measures  merely  pal- 
liative ;  and  it  is  to  assist  us  in  our 
search  after  so  desirable  an  issue  that 
Mr.  Gibbon  Wakefield  has  lent  him- 
self. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  re- 
mind such  of  our  readers  as  may 
have  given  moderate  attention  to  the 
events  of  the  last  twenty  years,  that 
Mr.  Wakefield  is  one  of  a  little  knot 
of  gentlemen  who  seem  early  to 
have  been  impressed  with  the  value 
of  her  colonies  to  Great  Britain,  and 
anxious  that  the  mother -country 
should  make  the  most  of  them.  So 
long  ago  as  the  year  1829,  some  of 
his  leading  opinions  were  given  to 
the  world  in  the  pages  of  a  narra- 
tive, more  fictitious  than  real,  of  an 
emigrant*s  experience,  called  A  Let- 
ter from  Sydney.  The  book  was 
more  widely  circulated,  and  laid  fas- 
ter hold  upon  the  public  attention, 
than,  all  things  considered,  could 
have  been  expected ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  society  was  formed, 
-which  had  for  its  object  the  inculca- 
tion of  rational  views  on  the  import- 
ant subject  of  colonization.  Consist- 
ing at  the  outset  of  very  few  members, 
the  society  in  question  has,  through 
the  manifest  reasonableness  of  its 
views,  slowly  but  surely  worked  it- 
self into  general  notice.  And  it  is 
to  explain  both  the  original  opinions 
of  this  society,  and  to  vindicate  his 
ovm  just  dami  to  be  considered  as 


the  parent  of  the  system  by  which  it 
has  advanced  to  lire,  that  Mr.  Wake- 
field has  compiled  the  important  vo- 
lume now  upon  our  table. 

The  plan  of  Mr.  Wakefield*s  book 
is  as  original  as  it  is  skilfully  ar- 
ranged. He  tells  us  in  his  Preface, 
that  some  time  ago  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  of  our  public  men  in- 
vited him  to  a  correspondence  on  co- 
lonial subjects ;  and  that  the  letters 
which  passed  between  them  consti- 
tute the  groundwork  of  the  volume 
to  which  he  has  given  the  quaint  title 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  ar-* 
tide.  The  epistolary  form,  however, 
has  not  been  laid  aside.  Modified  it 
doubtless  is,  so  far,  that  the  imagi- 
nary statesman  writes  only  for  uie 
purpose  of  raising  difiiculties  which 
the  colonist,  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  sets  aside. 
But  the  effect  is  not  only  not  da- 
maged, but  is  greatly  improved.  How, 
under  any  other  circumstances,  could 
we  have  obtained  a  transcript  so  just, 
yet  so  startling,  of  the  general  state  of 
men*s  opinions  regarding  the  uses 
of  the  colonies  to  the  mother- 
country  ?  Mr.  Wakefield,  be  it  ob- 
served, has  resisted  his  friend's  desire 
to  discuss  the  subject  viva  voce.  For 
obvious  reasons  he  prefers  a  disqui- 
sition on  paper,  and  the  statesman, 
alter  a  little  demur,  agrees.  The 
latter  then  goes  on  to  say : — 

In  common  with  not  a  few  men  in 
public  life,  I  have  lately  thought  that 
this  subject  (the  subject  of  colonization) 
is  unwisely  neglected  by  us.  I  see  with 
them  that  colonization  is  a  natural  means 
of  seeking  relief  from  the  worst  of  our 
social  ills,  and  of  thus  averting  formida- 
ble political  dangers.  I  see  with  every 
body  who  reads  Sie  newspapers,  that  our 
colonies  cost  us  money,  much  trouble, 
and  not  a  little  shame,  without  rendering 
any  important  services  to  us  in  return. 
All  of  them,  at  one  time  or  another, 
seem  to  get  into  a  state  of  disorder  and 
disaffection  ;  just  now  the  number  of 
disturbed  colonies  is  more  than  com- 
monly large ;  and  there  is  not  one  of  the 
whole  forty  (that,  X  belieTe,  is  the  sum 
of  them)  of  which  an  Englishman  can 
feel  proud.  All  of  them  together  pro- 
vide for  fewer  emigrants  than  the  United 
States  :  Canada,  which  receives  the  great- 
est number  of  emigrants,  we  are,  by  all 
accounts,  only  peopling  and  enriching 
for  the  Americans  to  possess  ere  long; 
and  of  the  only  other  part  of  the  world 
to  which  British  emigrants  proceed,  the 
population,  after  seventy  years  of  what  is 
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called  eoloinxaisoB,  soiQWitt  to  no  nofe 
tban  SaO^OeO,  or  about  that  of  the  town 
of  Glasgow.  The  West  India  colonies 
are  in  a  lamentable  state,  both  economic- 
allj  and  politically ;  so  is  South  Africa, 
politically  at  least,  with  its  colonist  re- 
bellions and  Caflre  wars ;  so  is  Ceylon, 
with  its  uproarious  governor  and  native 
iBSurrection  ;  so  is  our  youngest  colony, 
New  Zeidaad,  as  the  seat  of  a  deadly 
fend  between  cc^nist  and  native,  of  a 
costly  military  occupation  in  order  to 
maiatadn  British  authority  at  all,  and  of 
the  wiUest  «xperiinent3  m  eololiial  go. 
Temment ;  so  is,  on  one  account  or  an- 
other, every  one  of  the  colonies  of  Eng- 
land, more  or  less ....  To  my  mind, 
therefore,  nothing  can  be  more  unsatis- 
factory than  oiir  colonization  as  it  is. 
On  that  one  point,  at  least,  my  notions, 
however  general,  are  sufficiently  clear. 
On  the  question  of  what  our  coionization 
ought  to  be,  my  ideas  are  even  more 
general,  and  utterly  indistinct.  I  find, 
indeed,  on  aittempting  to  write  them 
dpwn,  that  they  consist  ei  a  most  vague 
hppe  that  something  very*  useful  and  im- 
portant might  be  done  by  us  if  we  pur- 
sued colonization  systematically.  But  as 
I  confess  a  profound  ignorance  of  what 
is,  so  I  have  no  conception  of  the  means 
by  which  my  hazy  aspirations  could  be 
realised.  My  fency  pictures  a  sort  and 
ainount  of  colonization  that  would  amply 
rbpay  its  cost,  by  providing  happily  for 
ouv  redundant  people ;  by  improving  the 
state  of  those  who  remained  at  home ; 
}a^  supplying  us  largely  with  food  and 
the  raw  materials  of  manufacture ;  and 
by  gratifying  our  best  feelings  of  na- 
tional pride  through  the  extension,  over 
unoccupied  parts  of  the  earth,  of  a  na- 
tranality  truly  British,  in  language,  reli- 
^on,  laws,  institutions,  and  attachment 
to  the  empire.  But  when  I  descend 
from  the  regions  of  imagination  to  in- 
quire into  the  wherefore  of  the  difference 
between  this  picture  and  the  dismal 
reality,  I  have  no  ideas  at  aU:  I  have 
only  a  feeling  almost  of  shame  at  my 
own  want  of  ideas. — Pp.  6,  7. 

This  state  <^  misty  aspiratioii, 
alter  some  benefit  existing  some^ 
where,  though  it  can  neither  be  seen 
nor  handled,  is  by  no  means  peen- 
liar  to  Mr.  Wakefield*s  imaginary 
oorrespondent.  Every  body  enter-* 
tarns  a  vague  assurance  that  the 
mother-country  suffers,  because  the 
colonies  are  either  neglected  or  mis- 
governed. With  a  larger  extent  of 
waste  territory  belonging  to  her  than 
was  ever  before  possess^  by  a  civil- 
ised nation,  the  United  Kingdom  ia 
labouring  underapLethora  ofinha- 
bitaats,  white  of  her  oflihoots,  to  the 


nffittber  of  Ibrly,  there  is  aoi  aom 
but  is  either  in  a  state  of  chronic  ift* 
surredion  or  bordering  upon  bank** 
ruptcy.  This  is  adcnowledged  to  be 
the  case  in  parliament  and  oat  of 
it;  and  both  in  parliament  and 
through  the  press  the  Governmeaft 
is  continually  urged  to  take  mea- 
sures for  correcting  the  evil.  Bot 
what  are  these  measures  to  be  ?  We 
shall  be  better  able  to  answer  this 
question  if  we  make  ourselves  mas- 
ters,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the 
policy  which,  up  to  the  present  date» 
nas  guided  the  advisers  of  the  Crows 
in  regard  to  so  impc^rtant  a  subje^. 

When  the  project  was  first  enter* 
tained  of  estal^hing  settlements  on 
the  continent  of  the  newly-diaeovered 
western  world,  nobody  dreamed  of 
accomplishing  the  object  by  export- 
ing largely  from  one,  and  that  the 
poorest  and  most  helpless,  dasa  of 
society  at  home.  As  Mr.  Buller  in  his 
immortal  speech  of  the  6th  of  April, 
1843,  well  expressed  himself,  *Ottr 
great  forefathers  were  too  thougbl<* 
ful  for  this.*  Raleigh  quitted  a  bril- 
liant coftrt,  and  the  highest  spheres 
of  political  ambition,  in  order  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  the  ccdooy  of  Vir- 
ginia; Lord  Baltimore  and  the  best 
(Roman)  Catholic  families  founded 
Marylaml;  Pena  was  a  courtier  be- 
fore he  became  a  colonist;  a  set  of 
noble  proprietors  established  Caro«> 
lina,  and  intrusted  the  framing  of  its 
constitution  to  John  Locke;  the 
highest  hereditary  rank  in  this  eoiiD« 
try  below  the  peerage  was  estal^> 
lidhed  ia  connexion  with  the  settle^ 
ment  of  Kova  Scotia ;  and  such 
gentlemen  as  Sir  Harry  Vane, 
Hampden,  and  Cromwell,  did  not 
disdain  the  prospect  of  a  coloniaL 
career.  In  all  these  cases  the  emi- 
gration was  of  every  class.  The 
mass,  as  does  the  mass  every  where, 
contributed  its  labour  alone;  bat 
they  were  encouraged  by  the  prfr» 
sence,  guided  by  the  counsels,  and 
sui^rted  by  the  means,  of  the 
wealthy  and  the  educated,  whom 
they  had  been  used  to  follow  and 
honour  in  their  own  country.  Nor 
was  it  the  mere  instinct  of  hereditary 
respect  which  exacted  from  the  mass 
this  becoming  defier^ice  fior  their 
superiors.  No  leader  of  a  colony 
went  forth  in  those  days  from  Eng- 
land unprovided  with  a  charter, 
whieh  authorised  and  required,  him 
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~i»feimeaiid  mpport  a  local  constita- 
iioBy  of  wbich  the  powert  were  li- 
sdted  only  by  the  universal  law  of 
imperial  sabordination : — 

lord  Baltimore,  tiie  wisest  and  most 
jaiAiMufiil  of  English  oolonizers,  was  au- 
Unrised  '  by  and  with  the  advice,  assent, 
aad  approbation  of  the  freemen  of  Mary- 
land, or  the  greater  part  of  them,  or  their 
ddb^ates  and  deputies,  to  enact  any  laws 
wAatioever  appertainmg  either  unto  the 
pnAlic  state  o{  the  said  province,  or  unto 
tiie  private  utility  of  particular  persons/ 
Unth  regard  to  powers,  Penn  merely 
-copied  the  diarter  of  Baltimore,  whose 
dfaidple  and  dose  imitator  he  was  in 
■■any  other  respects.  The  Comaecticnt 
ciwfter  authorized  the  colonists  '  from 
time  to  time  to  make,  ordain,  and  esta- 
h^Af  all  manner  of  wholesome  and  rea- 
aonable  laws,  statutes,  orders,  directions, 
and  instructions,  as  well  for  settling  the 
iMms  and  ceremonies  of  government  and 
■Bsgistracy,  £t  and  necessary  for  the  said 
piaatation  and  the  inhabitants  there,  as 
•iar  Bondng  and  styling  all  sorts  of  officers, 
haflk.  fluperior  aziid  inferior,  winch  they 
.iball  find  needful  for  the  government 
and  plantation  of  the  said  colony.'  Tha 
dit  charter  of  Massachussetts  grants 
power  '  to  make  laws  and  ordinances  for 
tlie  good  and  welfare  of  the  said  com- 
pany and  plantation,  and  the  people  in- 
JMihiting  and  to  inhabit  the  same,  as  to 
them  from  time  to  time  shall  be  thought 
aaeet.'  The  colonists  of  Rhode  Ishmd 
were  empowered  '  to  make,  ordain,  and 
-eonstitnte,  or  repeal,  such  laws,  statutes, 
•Offden  and  ordinances,  forms  and  cere- 
aMnnes  of  government  and  magistracy, 
aa  to  them  shall  seem  meet  for  the  good 
aod  welfiure  of  the  said  company,  and  for 
the  ifovemment  and  ordering  of  the  lands 
and  hereditaments,  and  of  the  people 
that  do,  or  at  any  time  hereafter  shall, 
inhabit  or  be  witiiin  the  same/  It  is 
needless  to  multiply  such  examples. 
S^peaking  generally,  the  powers  of  local 
f^emment,  both  legislative  and  eze- 
cofive,  were  granted  by  a  few  simple  and 
^comprehensive  words.  Then  came  the 
antrictions,  such  as  the  condition  that 
lood  laws  should  not  be  repugnant  or 
contrary  to  tiie  laws  of  England,  and  the 
neaervation  by  the  Crown,  in  some  caseSf  . 
of  the  light  to  disallow  laws,  and  to 
agqpoint  certain  officers.  These  limitations 
most  be  carefully  examined  hereafter. 
In  spite  of  them,  the  general  character- 
iitic  of  England's  municipal  system  of 
denial  rule  was  local  self-government. 
How  well  tiie  system  worked,  notwith- 
aiaadhig  a  good  deal  of  counteraction,  is 
seen  by  comparing  its  results  with 
of  the  central  system. — Pp.  229, 


The  system  on  which  our  oldert 


eokmies  was  founded  had  indeed,  as 
regarded  some  of  them,  one  grievous 
defect.  In  a  religious  point  of  view 
they  were  all  more  or  less  sectarian. 
Thus  Maryland  became  the  great 
plaoe  of  refuge  for  members  o?'  the 
Koman  Catholic  Church;  Penn^l- 
vania  was  the  nursery  of  Quakerism; 
New  England  opened  her  arms  ez«- 
clusively  for  Puritans ;  and  Virginia 
to  members  of  the  Church  of  £n|;^ 
land.  We  are  far  from  objecting  to 
this.  Since  you  cannot  persuade  all 
men  to  be  of  one  mind  oa  matters  of 
faith,  it  is  infinitely  better  to  settle 
churches  and  sects  as  much  as  pos- 
sible apart ;  particularly  in  new 
countries,  where,  for  obvious  reasons, 
sincere  men  are  more  apt  than  in 
countries  long  inhabited  to  cany 
their  prejudices  to  extremes.  But 
while  Puritans  and  Quakers  carried 
with  them  their  meagre  forms  of 
church  government  complete,  and 
the  Church  of  Rome  took  care  that 
Maryland  should  have  the  orders  of 
her  clergy  in  their  integrity,  no  at- 
tention was  paid  by  the  English 
Church  to  more  than  the  pressing 
wants  of  the  moment.  A  few,  ana 
only  a  few,  of  the  inferior  clergy 
settled  in  Virginia,  without  a  bishop 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  me 
continent  to  guide  or  direct  them; 
Now,  as  both  then,  and  for  many 
years  subsequently,  the  Church  of 
England  was,  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  term,  the  dominant  Church  in 
the  mother-country,  she  became,  as 
was  natural,  an  object  of  peculiar 
jealousy  to  other  churches  and  sects 
in  the  colonies.  Being  compelled  to 
hold  her  own  with  a  mutilated  hier- 
archy, she  lost,  rather  than  gained 
f  round  in  the  struggle.  Let  us  not, 
owever,  be  misunderstood.  After 
the  first  heats  of  controversy  sub- 
sided, the  colonial  clergy  seem  to 
have  lived  on  the  best  terms  as  well 
with  Roman  Catholic  priests  as  with 
Dissenting  ministers.  But  both  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  Dissenting  com- 
munities could  scarcely  be  oversha- 
dowed by  the  operations  of  a  body, 
which  was  forcea  to  go  on  as  well  as 
it  could  amid  the  ostentatious  neglect 
of  some  of  its  most  solemn  ordi- 
nances. 

In  spite  of  this  defect,  however, 
the  machine  worked  upon  the  whole 
marvellously  well.  There  was  local 
or  mimidpal  government  everywhere. 
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Each  colony  enacted  its  own  laws, 
chose  its  own  magistrates,  executed 
its  own  public  works,  and  took  steps 
to  promote  its  own  prosperity.    The 
very  troops  to  which  they  looked  for 
defence  against  Indian  tribes  on  the 
one  hand,  and  French  or  Spanbh  set* 
tiers  on  the  other,  the  colonists  raised 
and  paid  for  among  themselves ;  and 
their  commerce  was  as  free  as  the 
nature  of  their  position  could  require. 
Moreover,  land  was  not  given  away 
indiscriminately  to  all  who  chose  to 
apply  for  it.    The  founders  of  colo- 
nies received  patents  or  charters  from 
the  Crown  on  condition  that  they 
would  be  at  the  expense  of  supply- 
ing labour,  and  the  people  whom 
they  brought  in  their  train  became 
to  them  husbandmen  or  tenantry  as 
the  case  might  be.    No  doubt  as  the 
demand  for  more  labour  increased 
the  settlers  were  put  to  sore  shifts  in 
order  to  meet  it.    Then  began  the 
practice  of  kidnapping  and  forcing 
weak  people  into  covenants  which 
bound  them  to  years,  more  or  less 
extended,  of  serfage.     And  when 
even  this  resource  proved  to  be  in- 
sufficient,   the   African  slave-trade 
came  in  to  supply  the  void.     But 
in  the  face  of  the  numerous  draw- 
backs   necessarily    attendant    on    a 
climate  long  ungenial,  and  the  an- 
noyance   of  frequent  warfare,    the 
settlements    grew    and    prospered. 
Mr,  Wakefield  has  well  accounted 
for  the  fact  in  the  following  sen- 
tences : — 

Altogether,  the  attraction  of  these  sect- 
arian colonies  was  very  great.    The  proof 
is  the  great  number  of  people  of  the 
higher  orders  who  emigrated  to  those 
colonies  as  long  as  they  preserved  their 
sectarianism    or    religious    distinctions. 
Settled  history  has  made  another  mistake 
in  leading  us  to  suppose  that  the  Puritan 
emigrants  belonged  chiefly,  like  the  Ca- 
meronians  in  Scotland,  to  the  humbler 
classes  at  home  ;  most  of  the  leaders,  on 
the  contrary,  were  of  the  gentry  class, 
being  persons  of  old  famUy,  the  best 
education,  and  considerable  property.   It 
was  equally  so  in  Pennsylvania,  for  in 
the  colonization  of  that  day  there  were 
leaders  and  followers ;  and  the  leading 
Quakers  of  that  day  belonged  to  the  gen- 
try, as  respects  birth,   education,   and 
property.     The  emigration  to  Maryland 
and  Virginia  was  so  remarkably  aris- 
tocratic, that  one  need  not  correct  history 
on  that  point.    The  emigration  to  New 
York,  to  the  Carolinas,  to  all  the  colo- 
nic8|  exhibited  the  same  feature,  some* 


times  more,  sometimes  less,  down  to  tbr 
time  of  the  discontents  which  preceded 
their  independence.  All  that  colonizatiiML 
was  more  or  less  a  religious  colonization  ; 
the  parts  of  it  that  prospered  the  most 
were  the  most  religious  parts  ;  the  pros- 
perity was  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  re- 
spectability of  the  emigration ;  and  the 
respectabiUty  of  the  emigration  to  each 
colony  had  a  close  relation  to  the  force  of 
the  rehgious  attraction. — P.  160. 

While  England  acted  upon  this 
constitutional  plan  in  the  settlement 
of  her  colonies,  France  and  Spaioy 
her  two  great  rivals  in  the  art,  pur* 
sued  a  system  which  Mr.  Wakefield 
has  felicitously  characterised  as  one 
of  centralisation.      These   govern- 
ments,   despotic    at    home,    could 
scarcely  recognise   any  other  than 
the  principle  of  despotism  abroad ; 
and  communities  sprang  up  under  it, 
which  from  the  very  outset  carried 
the  seeds   of  chronic  feebleness  in 
their  bosoms.   Hence  Canada,  though 
supported  by  large  bodies  of  r^ular 
troops  from  Europe,  soon  ceased  to 
make  head  against  her  An^lo-Saxon 
neighbour,  and  yielded  rather  to  the 
militia  from  New  England  than  to 
the  few  disciplined  regiments  which 
Wolfe  and  Amherst  led  against  her. 
Hence,   too,    the    steady  decadence 
throughout  the  last  hundred  years 
of  the  Spanish  settlements  in  Mexico, 
where  population  seems  to  have  re- 
trograded rather  than  advanced,  and 
whence  there  is  every  prospect  that 
in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time  the 
descendants    of   the    people  whont 
England*s  municipal  system  planted 
near  them  will  have  driven  out  the 
last  representatives  of  Cortez  and  his 
followers. 

So  long  as  we  gave  the  colonies 
fair  play  they  were  to  us  a  tower  of 
strength,  and  though  indirectly,  per- 
haps, still  essentially,  a  source  of 
great  ^in ;  moreover,  their  loyalty 
was  unimpeachable,  and  their  love  for 
the  land  of  their  forefathers  a  posi- 
tive passion.  But  in  an  evil  hour 
the  pecuniary  difficulties  of  England, 
occasioned  mainly  by  her  Hanoverian 
connexion  and  the  entanglement  in^ 
continental  politics  thence  arising, 
induced  the  minister  to  break  through 
the  wise  reserve  which  had  heretofore 
restrained  him,  and  an  effort  was 
made  to  deprive  the  great  English 
colonies  in  America  of  their  dearest 
municipal  rights.  The  result  is  weU 
known.    It  cost  us  their  allegiaDoe  ; 
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and  this  wound  to  our  national  pride, 
'which  would  have  been  avoided  bad 
-we  adhered  to  the  municipal  system 
on  which  we  had  set  out,  brought 
the  system  itself  into  disrepute,  and 
led  the  way  to  another.  Having 
saved  the  Canadas,  we  forthwith  re- 
solved to  keep  them  as  feoffs  or 
appanages  of  the  crown.  The  forms 
oil  free  government  which  had  been 
originally  granted  were  not,  indeed, 
i^ithdrawn,  but  care  was  taken  to 
-work  them  after  a  fashion  which 
rendered  them  nugatory  in  all  ex- 
cept form.  Hear  what  Mr.  Walke- 
field  says  upon  this  subject : — 

*  *  *  By  degrees  the  cen- 
tral system  prevailed  over  the  municipal. 
The  establishment  of  an  office  in  London 
for  the  express  purpose  of  administering 
the  central  system  has,  finally,  almost 
exterminated  the  old  institution  ;  public 
opinion  has  nearly  forgotten  it ;  and  now 
every  portion  of  our  vast  colonial  empire 
is  liable  to  the  most  serious  injury  from 
an  oversight,  a  misapprehension,  a  want 
of  right  information,  or  an  error  of  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  a  gentleman  sitting 
in  Downing  Street,  and  called  Principsd 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  ;  not 
to  mention  the  exhaustion  of  his  mind 
and  body  in  the  endeavour  to  do  some- 
how, without  neglecting  more  urgent 
calls,  what  twenty  colonial  ministers 
could  not  do  well,  if  they  had  nothing 
else  to  do,  and  had  been  brought  up  to 
the  business. 

Por  the  English,  having  free  institu- 
tions at  home,  had  no  machinery  for 
administering  the  central  system  abroad. 
It  was  impossible  that  parliament  should 
itself  legislate  for  many  far-off  depend- 
encies ;  and  the  Crown,  or  its  ministry  of 
responsible  advisers,  was  as  incapable  of 
peiforming  the  executive  part  of  govern- 
ment for  the  outlying  portions  of  the 
empire.  England,  therefore,  once  more 
aclmowledged  the  necessity  of  a  delega- 
tion of  power  by  the  supreme  authority 
for  the  purpose  of  governing  colonies. 
But  instead  of  delegating  power  to  the 
oolonies  themselves,  as  till  then  had  been 
the  role,  the  supreme  authority  created 
an  office  in  London,  and  upon  it  be- 
stowed legislative  and  executive  power 
over  the  colonies.  Since  then  it  has  been 
only  on  rare  occasions  that  parliament 
has  meddled  with  colonial  questions  ;  and 
nearly  always  when  the  interference  has 
been  of  a  legislative  character,  the  enact- 
ment was  either  for  the  purpose  of  au- 
thorising the  Colonial  Office  to  legislate 
by  means  of  orders  or  instructions,  or 
for  that  of  adopting  without  understand- 
ing a  suggestion  of  the  Colonial  Office. 
The  only  real  exceptions  from  the  rule  of 


Colonial-office  supremacy  have  occurred 
when  gross  errors  of  administration,  as 
in  Canada  and  New  Zealand,  have  drawn 
public  attention  in  this  country  to  a  co- 
lonial subject.  Such  exceptions  will 
doubtless  be  more  numerous,  if  ever  the 
subject  of  colonization  should  become 
popular  in  this  country  ;  but  at  present, 
speaking  generally,  our  colonial  system 
of  government  is  tiioroughly  bureaucratic 
as  well  as  central.— Pp.  232-234. 

The  consequences  of  this  system 
to  the  colonists  are  at  once  humi- 
liating and  most  vexatious.  They 
never  know  beforehand  to  whose 
care  their  destinies  are  to  be  com- 
mitted, and  almost  always  find  that 
persons  are  sent  to  rule  over  them 
who  know  neither  their  real  wants 
nor  the  proper  means  of  supplying 
them. 

The  officers  (says  Mr.  "Wakefield)  are 
not  a  peculiar  class,  brought  up  to  their 
peculiar  business,  like  members  of  the 
various  professions  and  servants  of  the 
East  India  Company.  Some  of  them  are 
picked  up,  one  scarcely  knows  how  :  for 
it  is  difficult  to  say  by  what  means  they 
get  their  appointments,  unless  it  be  that, 
having  broken  down  in  some  regular  pro- 
fession, or  having  taken  a  dislike  to  it, 
they  are  in  want  of  a  provision  and  gain 
it  in  the  colonies  by  dint  of  importunity. 
Others,  and  these  are  a  very  numerous 
class,  owe  their  appointments  to  peers 
and  members  of  parliament,  who  having 
poor  relations  to  provide  for,  or  election- 
eering obligations  to  pay  off,  seldom 
think  of  the  colonies  but  as  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  wrote  about  them  in  that  letter 
which  I  have  already  noticed.  The 
Treasury  has  a  share  of  the  patronage,  the 
Admiralty  another,  the  Horse-Guards  a 
third,  and'  the  Board  of  Ordnance  comes 
in  for  pickings.  How  would  a  Prussian 
bureau  have  worked  with  scarcely  a  voice 
in  the  selection  of  its  own  instruments  ? 
With  the  real  disposers  of  colonial  pa- 
tronage, fitness  is  the  last  consideration ; 
and,  what  is  still  worse,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  no  public  at  home  taking  an  in- 
terest in  colonial  affairs,  colonial  patron- 
age becomes  the  refuge  for  men,  whose 
unfitness  for  any  office  whatever  forbids 
their  employment  by  departments  which 
public  opinion  controls  as  well  as  sus- 
tains. Those  other  departments  make  a 
convenience  of  the  Colonial  Office :  the 
patronage  of  the  colonies  is  the  recepta- 
cle into  which  they  cast  their  own  im- 
portunate but  very  incompetent  appli- 
cants for  public  emplo3nnent.  The  great 
bulk,  accordingly,  of  those  whom  we 
send  out  to  the  colonies  to  administer 
government,  even  those  appointed  to  the 
highest  offices,  are  signaUy  unfit  for  the 
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duties  imposed  on  them.    On  this  point ' 
it  is  needless  to  add  a  word  towhat  has 
been  said  before.— Pp.  238,  239. 

Observe  next  the  sort  of  influence 
to  which  these  governors  are  sub- 
jected, or,  as  our  author  expresses 
it:— 

Next  as  to  instructions.  These  are 
necessarily  written,  on  account  of  the 
distance.  What  is  the  subject  of  them  ? 
All  the  public  concerns  of  about  forty- 
distinct  communities,  scattered  over  the 
world,  and  comprisiuG^  an  endless  diver- 
sity of  languages,  laws,  religions,  cus- 
toms, wants,  and  economical  circum- 
stances. For  writing  statistically  or 
theoretically,  and  but  once,  on  so  vast 
and  varied  a  theme,  the  knowledge  of 
the  wisest  of  mankind  would  be  insuffi- 
cient ;  a  thousand  sages  would  be  inca- 
pable of  writing  upon  it  continually  in 
the  form  of  usefrd  practical  directions. 
Who  it  is  that  writes,  I  need  not  repeat. 
And  what  is  it  that  is  written?  it  is 
legislation  and  mandate.  The  commis- 
sion of  every  governor  nowadays  en- 
joins him  to  rule  according  to  the  in- 
structions which  he  shall  receive  from 
Downing  Street.  In  the  bureaucratic 
colonies,  instructions  from  Downing 
Street  have  the  force  of  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment :  in  the  representative  colonies, 
the  governor,  being  himself  a  branch  of 
the  legislature,  as  well  as  the  head  of  the 
executive,  is  bound  to  obey  them  im- 
plicitly. Instructions  written  in  Down- 
ing Street  really  constitute,  therefore, 
the  main  instrument  of  government  for 
our  vast  colonial  empire.  We  have  sub- 
jected a  large  portion  of  the  world  to 
none  of  the  old  forms  of  government, 
but  to  something  which  differs  altogether 
from  monarchy,  aristocr«7,  democracy, 
and  every  combination  of  these  three. 
Grovemment  by  instructions  !  This  in- 
stitation  is  so  littie  known  except  to  co- 
lonists and  colonizers,  that  a  member  of 
both  dasses  may  be  excused  for  attempt- 
ing to  describe  it. 

Legislation  and  mandate  must  be 
founded  on  information  of  some  kind. 
When  these  suit  the  character  and  wants 
of  a  people,  the  largest  portion  of  the 
business  of  government  consists  in  the 
gathering  and  sifting  of  information.  In 
Prussia,  the  work  used  to  be  done  by  a 
vast  and  well-ordered  official  establish- 
ment :  it  is  done  in  England,  though  in 
some  measure  by  official  means,  still 
chiefly  by  petitions  to  Parliament,  by 
debates  in  Parliament,  and,  above  all,  by 
the  press,  quarterly,  monthly,  weddy. 


daily,  morning  and  evening,  and  extra-'' 
editional :  for  the  colonies,  it  purports  to 
be  done  by  the  reports  of  governors.  A. 
governor's  reports,  and  the  instructioiis 
founded  on  inf<»mation  derived  firom. 
them,  form  a  correspondence  legislative 
and  executive.  In  this  potent  inter- 
change of  letters,  months  elapse,  in  some 
cases  twelve  months,  before  an  answer 
can  come  by  return  of  the  post.  Witlt- 
out  reverting  to  the  character  and  posi- 
tion of  the  writers  on  both  sides,  it  is' 
obvious  that  Government  by  instructions 
must  be  a  great  make-believe  of  good 
government.  Cases  indeed  happen,  bvt 
every  honest  governor  or  intdhgent 
colonist  would  declare  them  to  be  extra- 
ordinary cases,  in  which  something  use- 
f al  is  done  for  a  colony  by  means  of 
instructions  from  Downing  Street.  Al- 
lowing for  these  rare  exceptions,  Colo* 
nial-office  instructions  are  either  mis- 
chievous or  inoperative.  When  founded 
on  a  wrong  or  imperfect  view  of  things 
in  the  colony,  as  must  be  the  case  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  they  are  mischievous  if 
executed.  If  mischievous  in  character, 
but  not  executed  by  a  governor  of  sense 
and  courage,  they  are  still  mischievous  ia 
effect,  by  worrying  the  governor,  irritat- 
ing the  colonists,  and  exposing  the  sa- 
preme  authority  to  little  less  ocUum  than, 
it  incurs  when  mischievous  instructions 
are  executed  by  a  dull  or  timid  governor. 
The  proportion  of  inoperative  instructions 
is  immense.  They  are  inoperative  from 
having  been  outrun  by  time  and  events, 
or  from  some  other  inapplicability  to 
things  real  in  the  colony.  Why  then, 
write  at  all,  exo^t  in  the  few  cases 
where  there  is  a  dear  necessity  for 
writing,  and  good  assurance  that  the. 
trouble  will  not  be  lost  ?  Because,  in. 
fact,  the  trouble  is  not  lost  as  respects 
the  writers.  Real  government  of  the 
colonies  from  London  is  impossible,  bat 
an  appearance  of  governing  must  be  kept 
up  for  the  sake  of  the  importance  and 
dignity  of  the  office.  The  new  head  of 
the  office  (and  the  head  of  the  office  is 
always  more  or  less  new*)  likes  to  sign 
well- written  despatches  which  may  figure 
in  a  blue-book ;  and  the  writer  of  theaa 
takes  a  pleasure  in  giving  this  satisfactUMt 
to  his  chief.  Both  classes  like  the  sem- 
blance of  governing.  The  writing,  there- 
fore, of  inoperative  despatches  is  not 
labour  lost ;  but  it  is  mischievous  never- 
theless.  I  have  seen  the  House  of 
Assembly  in  Canada  incapable  of  re* 
straining  their  mirth,  whilst  the  Speaker 
was  gravely  reading  instructions  to  the 
Governor  which  his  Excellency  had  beea 


*  In  about  twenty  years  there  have  been  thirteen  Principal  Secretaries  of  Staie 
for  the  Colonies:  Bathurst,  Huskisson,  Murray,  Goderich,  Stanley,  Spring  Rioe^ 
\berdeen,  Glenelg,  Normanby,  John  Russell,  Stanley  again,  Gladstone,  and  Grey. 
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cMnd  to  oommiiideate  to  tiieiii:  tbcj 
Imglifid  at  die  Indicraus  inapplieBbility 
to  Cenedft  of  the  viewf  ezpowided  in 
tbeae  deBpetrhcj,  es  the  dock-yard  people 
at  Kingston,  oa  Ootaiio,  laughed  at  the 
arrival  from  England  of  a  consignment 
of  water-casks  fer  the  use  of  ships  float- 
ing on  the  fresh-water  lake.  Considering 
that  these  despatches  were  written  in 
the  name  of  the  imperial  sovereign^  this 
disrespeetM  treatment  of  them  was  surely 
▼ery  ndsehierous. — ^Pp.  240l.243. 

AH  this  is  very  miserable.  It 
woold  be  so  were  *  the  instructions ' 
to  emAQato  on  eyery  occasion  from 
the  band  of  her  Maiesty's  Secretary 
of  Stote;  for  thon^b  be  is  usually 
an  able  man,  it  is  impossible  in  the 
nstore  of  things  that  his  opinions  can 
be  either  clear  or  settled  upon  the 
many  and  varied  subjects  connected 
uritb  the  administration  of  England's 
colonial  empire.  But  they  do  not, 
in  point  of  fact,  emanate  from  the 
chief-secretary.  *Tbe  ofSce*  is  di- 
vided into  departmente,  over  each  of 
vrbieb  a  clerk  presides;  and  this 
derk  is  to  the  cluster  of  settlemento 
of  which  be  has  charge  a  complete 
autocrat.  Poor  Charles  Buller*s  ad- 
mirable picture  of  Mr.  Mother- 
country  is  no  caricature.  The  only 
point  in  which  he  is  mistaken  is  in 
speaking  of  the  abstraction  as  if  it 
were  a  unit  There  are  balf-a-dozen 
Messrs.  Mothercountry  in  the  Co- 
lonial Office  at  this  moment,  of  whom 
one,  perhaps  the  ablest  of  them  all, 
makes  no  scruple  of  saying  in  society 
that  be  ^  governs*  seventeen  colonies. 

Meanwnile  the  measures  adopted 
by  this  irresponsible  office  in  Down- 
ing Street  to  render  the  colonies 
useful  to  the  mother  country,  by 
stocking  them  with  inhabitants,  have 
been  marked  by  the  same  absence  of 
all  system  and  order  which  cha- 
racterises its  other  proceedings.  Waste 
lands  were  for  a  while  given  freely 
to  all  who  applied  for  them.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  economise 
space,  or  concentrate  population,  or 
attach  moral  and  political  respon- 
sibilities to  territoriai  occupancy,  but 
emigrants  were  permitted  to  choose 
their  own  localities,  and  to  do  with 
them  aflter  they  had  token  possession 
whatever  they  pleased.  To  this 
canse  may  be  attributed  the  scatter- 
ing of  homesteads  through  the  foresto 
of  Canada,  and  over  the  wildernesses 
of  Van  Dieman*s  Land  and  South 
Australia.    To  this  cause,  likewise, 


the  settlers  owe  it  that,  being  unable 
to  command  the  services  of  a  labour" 
ing  class,  they  have  stood  still,  or 
nearly  so,  in  the  course  of  social 
improvement,  and  are  suffering  from 
poverty  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
elements  of  wealth.  To  this  cause, 
also,  we  are  justified  in  referring  the 
insignificant  progress  made  in  the 
course  of  seventy  years  towards  esto- 
blishing  for  our  home  manufactures 
important  markete  alone  the  shores 
both  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Runfic 
When  we  find  that  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  Australian  group  does 
not  equal  that  of  the  city  of  Glasgow, 
and  that  Canada  makes  headway  by 
its  hundreds,  while  the  United  Stotes 
goes  on  with  its  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  that  the  plans  heretofore  acted 
upon  are  most  defective,  and  that  the 
legislature  cannot  too  soon  direct  a 
portion  of  its  care  to  the  devising  of 
better. 

There  are  but  two  methods  of 
founding  a  colony  so  as  to  ensure  ito 
steady  growth  in  population  and  im- 
portance. You  must  in  either  case 
have  a  superior  or  proprietary  class, 
possessing  capital  and  skill,  and  the 
disposition  to  employ  both  judi- 
ciously ;  and  a  labouring  class,  whose 
wealtn  consists  of  their  sinews ;  who 
are  able  and  willing  to  earn  their 
daily  bread  in  the  sweat  of  the  brow. 
But  this  latter  class  may  be  either 
bond  or  free.  Greece  and  Phoe- 
nicia, and  indeed  all  the  colonizing ' 
nations  of  antiquity  of  whom  we 
possess  any  knowledge,  preferred  the 
former  system.  The  swarms  which 
Athens  and  Tyre  threw  off  consisted 
of  comparatively  few  freemen,  with  a 
large  number  of  slaves.  It  was  by 
the  manual  labour  of  these  that 
temples,  houses,  and  fenced  dtiesi 
were  thrown  up,  that  forests  were 
cleared,  and  the  earth  forced  to 
give  her  increase.  All  modem  states 
except  our  own  followed  their  ex« 
ample,  and  even  we,  as  far  as  the 
West  Indies  and  the  North  American 
settlements  are  concerned,  learned 
after  a  while  to  act  upon  it.  The 
Spaniards  made  slaves  of  the  Indians 
of  South  America,  and  when  op- 
pression had  thinned  them  off,  re« 
cruited  their  strength  bv  import- 
ations from  Africa.  The  Dutch 
brought  both  the  Africans  at  the 
Cape  and  the  Asiatics  of  Ceylon  into 
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bondage.  We,  too,  drove  the  ac^ 
cursed  trade  till  public  opiniou  com- 
pelled the  legislature  to  put  a  stop 
to  it ;  and  then  we  took  to  convict 
colonization.  Now,  of  all  the  de- 
vices on  which  statesmen  could  hit, 
this  was,  perhaps,  the  most  perni- 
cious. It  was  a  recognition  of  the 
worst  species  of  slavery ;  a  concen- 
tration in  particular  regions  of  such 
masses  of  crime  as  never  before  had 
been  heard  of  out  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  Its  effects  are  still  visible 
in  the  growth  of  a  race  out  of  whose 
blood  the  taint  will  not  be  cleansed 
for  generations,  and  the  demoralising 
influence  which  these  exercise  on 
better  men.  Moreover,  the  ideas  of 
emigration  and  transportation  are  so 
forcibly  linked  together  in  the  pub- 
lic mind,  that  to  bring  even  intelligent 
persons  fully  to  understand  the  dif- 
ference is  not  always  easy.  Mr. 
Wakefield  tells  a  ludicrous,  yet  in- 
structive, story  to  illustrate  this  truth, 
which  we  regret  that  our  limits  will 
not  permit  us  to  transcribe.  But 
the  reader  who  consults  his  book 
(and  we  write  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  recommend  his  book  to  the 
notice  of  all  into  whose  hands  this 
notice  may  come)  will  not  fail  to  be 
edified  by  it. 

Having  exposed,  in  the  most  mas- 
terly manner,  the  defects  of  the  sys- 
tems heretofore  pursued,  and  lashed 
Earl  Grey  with  a  ^sto  which,  in  our 
opinion,  rather  takes  away  from  the 
charm  of  his  work  than  otherwise, 
Mr.  Wakefield  proceeds  to  explain  his 
own  theory ;  which  may  be  shortly 
expressed  in  the  enunciation  of  two 
great  principles.  The  first  is,  that 
the  waste  land  of  the  colonies  shall 
no  longer  be  granted  or  given  away, 
but  sold  at  a  sufficient  price  to  in- 
tended settlers ;  the  next,  that  in  every 
instance  a  colony  shall  start  into  ex- 
istence under  itsownlocal  or  municipal 
government,  which  shall  be  subject 
to  the  imperial  Grovemment  only  so 
far  as  to  secure  the  supremacy  of  the 
Crown  and  the  dominant  authority 
of  the  imperial  Parliament.  We 
believe  that  Mr.  Wakefield  is  right 
in  both  his  positions.  Had  the  waste 
lands  of  Western  Australia  been  thus 
disposed  of  at  the  outset,  the  settle- 
ment on  Swan  Biver,  which  went 
forth  amid  such  high  hopes  of  suc- 
cess, would  not  have  proved  a  failure. 
Had  that  settlement,  as  well  as  the 


later  emigration  to  New  Zealand, 
been  chartered,  like  Lord  Baltimore's 
and  William  Fenn's  enterprises  long 
ago,  both  the  one  and  the  other 
would,  have  been  in  a  veir  different 
plight  from  that  in  which  we  find 
them.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not 
quite  clear  to  us  that  to  put  an 
entire  stop  to  the  system  of  grants, 
either  in  Canada  or  Western  Austra- 
lia, would  be  wise.  K  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy  could  be  tempted,  by 
grants  of  land,  to  sit  down  in  either 
hemisphere  and  assume  the  charge  of 
military  settlements,  the  greatest  be- 
nefit would  be  secured  both  to  the 
colonies  and  to  the  mother- country. 
You  must  take  care,  indeed,  that  these 
military  settlements  are  differently 
constituted  from  any  which  the  Co- 
lonial Office  has  as  yet  sent  forth. 
Worn-out  men  of  forty-five  or  fifty 
years  of  age,  uninstrncted  in  any  of  the 
arts  necessary  for  life  in  the  wilder- 
ness, form  the  worst  colonists  ima- 
ginable ;  and  of  such,  we  are  sorry  to 
say.  Lord  Grey's  communities,  in 
front  of  Auckland  and  Wellington, 
exclusively  consist.  But  train  your 
soldiers  to  look  to  this  as  their  best 
reward  for  faithful  service,  and  with 
a  view  to  it  teach  them  to  handle 
the  spade,  the  axe,  and  the  wood- 
knife,  while  yet  in  the  ranks ;  and  if 
you  take  care  to  have  regiments  at 
stations  where  settlers  are  wanted 
about  the  time  that  many  of  the  in- 
dividuals composing  them  shall  be 
entitled  to  demand  their  dischar^, 
you  will  soon  stock  your  dependencies 
with  a  race  of  men,  of  whom  ages 
yet  unborn  may  have  cause  to  be 
proud.  We  do  not  think  that  Mr. 
Wakefield  has  given  to  this  part  of 
bis  subject  the  attention  wnich  it 
deserves.  He  justly  says  that  it  was 
the  Roman  municipalities  which  kept 
the  remote  provinces  true  to  the  cen- 
tral government  after  the  latter  had 
fallen  in  a  state  of  confusion  and 
decay.  He  may  depend  upon  it  that 
military  settlements,  wisely  planted 
by  England,  would  do  the  same  ^ood 
turn  for  her,  if  their  local  position 
hinder  them  from  doing  as  the 
military  settlements  of  Austria  have 
just  done — sustain  the  throne  itself 
against  the  attacks  of  a  wild  repub- 
licanism at  home. 

Mr.  Wakefield  is  not  unaware  of 
the  objections  which  it  has  hereto- 
fore been  the  fashion  to   urge  to 
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municipal  or  local  goyemments. 
The  foUowinfi:  are  the  tenns  in  which 
be  disposes  of  them : — 

Many  indeed  are  they  who  believe,  that 
the  municipal  system  of  colonial  govern- 
ment has  a  tendency  to  promote  demo- 
cracy, republicanism,  and  colonial  disaffec- 
tion ;  but  this  opinion  is  sincerely  held  by 
those  alone  who  have  never  8eriously|eza- 
mined  the  subject.  Between  the  municipal 
and  republican  principles  there  is  no  con- 
nexion whatever.  Is  there  a  country  in 
the  world  where  the  monarchical  principle 
is  more  cherished  than  in  Great  Britain  ? 
Yet  is  there  no  country  in  the  world 
where  the  municipal  principle,  as  a  de- 
legation of  authority  for  limited  pur- 
poses, has  been  so  largely  carried  into 
effect  What  the  form  of  government 
may  be  in  a  municipal  dependency  is  a 
matter  wholly  independent  of  the  muni- 
cipal character  of  the  government.  Mu- 
nicipal, applying  the  word  to  colonies, 
signifies  notlung  but  local.  Provided  the 
government  of  a  colony  is  local,  it  may 
be  in  form  either  monarchical  or  repub- 
lican, aristocratic  or  democratic,  witiiout 
being  more  or  less  municipal.  Penn  and 
Baltimore  were  monarchs,  in  fact,  within 
their  colonies,  though  constitutional  mo- 
narchs enjoined  to  rule  by  ike  help  of 
representative  institutions.  The  munici- 
pal governments  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland  were  virtually  hereditary  con- 
stitutional monarchies,  subordinate  to  the 
imperial  monarchy.  The  constitution  of 
Carolina  was  elaborately  aristocratical. 
In  those  of  Massachussets,  Connecticut, 
and  Rhode  Island,  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple preponderated.  In  Canada,  which 
is  a  municipality,  though  until  quite 
lately  very  much  counteracted,  the  go- 
vernment is  in  form  a  close  copy  of  the 
imperial  government,  allowing  for  the  one 
difference  of  a  very  democratic  suffrage. 
If  it  were  made  a  perfect  copy,  as  it 
easily  might  be  without  in  the  least  di- 
minishing the  subordination  of  the  colony, 
a  municipal  constitution  would  exist  by 
the  side  of  republics  and  a  republican 
confederation  of  them.— Pp.  271,  272. 

In  like  manner  he  disposes  of  Mr. 
Mothercountry*s  objection  to  the 
^sufficient  price'  theory  with  great 
address.  We  wish  that  it  were  in 
our  povrar  to  let  him  tell  his  own 
story  at  length ;  but  as  this  is  im- 
possible, we  must  he  satisfied  to  re- 
commend a  careful  study  of  the  whole 
of  his  treatise,  from  the  forty-fifth 
chapter  to  the  conclusion. 

There  isyct  another  point  on 
"which  Mr.  Wakefield  dwells,  accord- 
ing to  our  view  of  the  case,  with  rare 
feUdty.    He  is  a  strenuous  advocate 


fi)r  the  establishment  in  the  colonies 
of  those  social  distinctions  which  men 

Erize  so  highly  here;  and  would 
ave  his  colonial  nobility  dependent, 
as  the  ancient  nobility  of  England 
used  to  be,  on  the  continued  possession 
of  a  certain  extent  of  landed  property. 
We  have  long  been  of  this  opinion. 
Had  our  North  American  colonies 
been  able  to  boast  of  their  Earls  of 
Baltimore,  Dukes  of  New  York,  and 
Marquesses  of  Boston,  the  western 
continent  would  have  either  been  at 
this  moment  an  integral  portion  of 
the  British  empire,  or  have  quietly 
split  up  into  two  or  three  limited 
monarcnies.  Its  thrones  would  have 
been  filled  by  scions  from  the  stock 
which  still  reigns  in  London,  and  a 
perfect  brotherhood  of  feeling  would 
have  prevailed  between  the  younger 
branches  of  the  great  Ando- Saxon 
family  and  their  parent.  Why  should 
there  be  any  reluctance  to  act  upon 
a  principle  now,  the  neglect  of  which 
in  times  gone  by  brought  its  own 
punishment?  Are  there  not  many 
gentlemen  in  Canada  on  whom  the 
honour  of  the  peerage  would  be  well 
bestowed,  and  who  possess  property, 
intelligence,  and  self-respect  enough 
to  justify  the  Crown's  selection  ?  Are 
there  not  numbers  of  well -bred  and 
well-bom  individuals  at  home,  whom 
the  oflTer  of  a  coronet,  were  it  but  a 
colonial  one,  would  tempt  to  invest 
their  capital  in  the  purchase  of  estates 
in  Australia,  and  to  remove  thither, 
with  hosts  of  followers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  them  ?  Observe, 
that  we  are  not  prepared  for  the  esta- 
blishment, in  the  first  instance,  of  a 
house  of  hereditary  legislators  in  any 
of  the  colonies.  Two  chambers  are, 
indeed,  necessary  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  the  constitution ;  as  well 
as  a  viceroy,  who  should  represent 
the  majesty  of  the  empire,  and 
should  carry  on  the  Queen^  govern- 
ment in  New  Zealand,  or  elsewhere, 
as  the  Queen  herself  carries  it  on  in 
England,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  ministers  responsible  to  parlia- 
ment. But  till  society  shall  be  more 
consolidated  than  it  now  is,  or  pro- 
bably will  be  for  the  next  fifty 
years,  it  seems  best  that  senators 
should  be  elected  by  the  ag^egate 
of  their  own  body,  as  the  Scottish  and 
Irish  peers  are  chosen  to  represent 
their  respective  orders  in  the  House 
of  Lords.    Li  like  manner,  we  agree 
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mth  Mr.  Wakefield  in  deprecating 
tlie  setting  up  of  a  system  of  uni- 
versal suffraffe  in  the  choice  of 
memhers  for  Ute  House  of  Assembly. 
One  of  the  worst  evils  that  can 
befall  a  working  man,  even  in  an  old 
ooontry,  is  to  withdraw  his  thoughts 
firom  the  care  of  his  own  affairs  and 
to  fix  them  on  the  affairs  of  the 
nation.  If  vou  subject  the  labourers 
in  your  colonies  to  the  nuisance  of 
being  courted  and  solicited  for  their 
votes  on  all  occasions,  you  will  re- 
tard the  progress  of  improvement  by 
the  same  process  which  spoite  the 
man  on  whose  physical  exertions  it 
mainly  depended. 

Again,  m  the  settlement  of  colo- 
nies, if  we  are  really  anxious  that 
they  should  flourish,  too  much  at- 
tention cannot  be  paid  to  the  early 
nurture  of  the  reli^ous  principle 
among  the  settlers.  Up  to  the  pre- 
sent moment  we  have  been  shame- 
fully negligent  on  this  head,  and  the 
consequence  is,  a  very  low  standard, 
both  of  morals  and  of  manners,  in 
all  the  transmarine  dominions  of  the 
Crown.  Mr.  Wakefield  is  alike  frank 
and  honest  in  his  manner  of  dealing 
with  this  subject.  He  blames  the 
Gk)vernment  for  not  makins  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  religious 
wants  of  British  emigrants,  and  de- 
clares, that  *  in  many  parts  of  some 


colonies  there  it  no  religion  at 
all.* 

But  Mr.  Wakefield  looks  beyond 
the  mere  supply  of  clergymen  and 
schoolmasters  for  means  of  counter- 
acting this  evil.  He  knows  that  vital 
religion,  if  it  be  not  learned  within 
the  domestic  circle,  is  very  bard  to 
acquire  elsewhere;  and  touches  the 
right  chord  when  he  explains,  that 
colonies  which  are  not  so  constituted 
as  to  offer  attractions  to  pure-minded 
women  can  never  come  to  good.  His 
observations  on  this  head  are  pecu- 
liarly deserving  of  notice. 

It  is  impossible,  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  single  magazine  article,  to 
do  anything  like  justice  to  all  the 
points  which  Mr.  Wakefield  has 
undertaken  to  discuss,  or  to  his 
manner  of  dealing  with  them. 
Enough,  however,  has  been  said  to 
mark  the  estimate  in  which  we 
hold  his  treatise,  and  to  recommend 
it,  as  we  now  formally  do,  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers.  They  will 
find  it  singularly  acute,  distinct,  and 
lucid,  in  all  its  arguments.  The  au- 
thor writes  like  one  who  has  devoted 
a  life-time  to  the  study  of  a  great 
question  and  mastered  it.  And  the 
general  principles  for  which  he  con- 
tends have  our  cordial  approval,  be- 
cause they  are  in  agreement  with 
sound  policy  and  common  sense. 


STANZAS. 


TTTHBKE  shall  I  follow  thec,  wild  floating  Symphony  ? 
YY     I  cannot  wander  in  ether  away ! 
While  the  soft  volumes  of  vibrating  harmony 
Melt  into  atmosphere,  here  I  must  stay. 

Where  thy  tuned  circles  end  man  cannot  know. 
Fading  in  distance  the  numbers  live  on ; 

Now  joyful,  now  sighing,  their  sweet  currents  flow. 
And  space  must  be  passed  ere  the  music  be  done. 

In  the  far  empyrean  sound  voices  of  earth. 
To  God  the  Creator  low  echoes  are  borne ; 

Each  varying  cadence  appears  a  new  birth. 
The  cry  of  a  child  in  a  pathway  forlorn. 

Farewell !  ye  lost  notes— I  can  hear  ye  no  more ; 

In  vain  would  I  follow  your  airy  retreat ; 
So  my  heart  chants  a  dirge  for  the  strain  that  is  o*er. 

Or  a  pa^n  to  welcome  another  as  sweet. 

A.  C.  S. 
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OB,  THE  THBEE  IXOWEB-MAKKBTS  OF  PABIS. 


Scene  I. 


THERE  are,  or  there  were,  three 
principal  Marches  aux  Eleurs  in 
Paris,— one  on  the  Quay,  one  on  the 
Soolevard  St.  Martin,  and  one  on 
the  Place  de  la  Madeleine.  These 
three  flower  -  markets,  like  evei^ 
tiling  else  in  this  world,  have  their 
own  caste,  their  own  fashion  and 
xank.  Getting  into  railway  phrase- 
ology as  we  are,  we  may  designate 
them  as  first,  second,  and  third  classes. 
That  on  the  Place  de  la  Madeleine 
18  the  first  class,  at  least  in  point  of 
price,  and,  therefore,  it  appertains 
jDore  especially  to  first-class  people ; 
that  on  the  Boulevard  is  the  second 
class  flower-market,  and  that  on  the 
Quay  a  third  class,  where  you  may 
£nd  a  flower  to  answer  all  the  pur- 
poses a  flower  was  designed  for,  and 
pay  a  third-class  price  for  it. 

One  bright  Wednesday,  the  mar- 
ket on  the  Quay  presented  quite  a 
charming  spectacle.  Flowers  are 
the  sole  luxury  of  the  poor  and 
Jiard- working ;  for  young  women  who 
pass  long  summer  days  at  ceaseless 
needlework,  how  sweet  is  it  to  repose 
their  eyes  a  moment  on  a  little  ver- 
dure ;  to  cast  a  glance  now  and  then 
on  an  opening  bud,  or  inhale  the 
fragrance  breathed  forth  from  open 
petals,  even  on  the  noisome  air  of  a 
city  lodging!  The  pale  mechanic 
places  a  pot  of  mignonette  in  his 
irindow,  and  sickly  geraniums  screen 
oat  the  little  air  that  can  enter  a 
liondon  attic.    A  superfluity  which 

e'ves  a  moment's  happiness  should 
I  allowed  to  pass  for  a  necessity. 
Sat  in  France  flowers  are  a  necessity 
to  the  working  people ;  the  humblest 
housekeeper,  when  she  carefully 
appropriates  her  pence  to  sundry 
necessaries,  reserves  a  sou  for  the 
modest  bouquet  which  is  to  be  laid 
over  her  other  purchases. 

The  flower-market  on  the  Quay 
was  that  of  the  poor,  or  working 
people;  and  there,  on  this  bright 
Wednesday  morning,  might  be  seen 


a  very  poor-looking  and  very  little 
old  man,  whose  air  of  decency  and 
careful  exterior  seemed  to  say  that 
his  poverty  arose  from  the  goodness 
of  his  heart  and  the  unworldly  cha- 
racter of  his  mind.  His  old  black 
clothes,  although  rain  had  incorpo- 
rated some  dust  in  their  texture, 
were  scrupulously  clean;  and  what 
was  rather  remarkable,  especially  as 
the  little  old  man  was  French,  they 
contrasted  in  colour  with  the  white 
cravat  so  carefully  disposed  around 
his  neck.  He  was  small,  thin,  and 
shrivelled,  with  knees  and  shoulders 
rather  bent,  but  his  bright  dark  eyes 
shone  with  vivacity  and  benevolence, 
his  lips  closed  in  a  smile,  and  he 
looked  about  him  on  the  flowers,  the 
flower-sellers,  and  flower-buyers,  as 
if  he  were  pleased  with  them  and 
pleased  with  himself,  and  saw  some 
beauty  and  some  goodness  in  all  that 
he  looked  upon. 

He  walked  along  the  Quay,  ex- 
amining the  plants  near  at  hand  or 
further  off',  admiring  them  at  a  dis- 
tance, or  plunging  his  face  among 
them  to  breathe  their  odours.  At 
last  selecting  the  most  modest  of  the 
glowing  ranks,  he  drew  up  to  one  of 
the  marchandes  desfleurs^  who  seemed 
disposed  to  notice  his  advances,  and, 
pointing  to  a  little  pot  of  violets, 
said, — 

'  How  much  for  that  ?* 
'  That  violet  P    Six  sous ! ' 

*  Ah  I  yes,  truly !  Six  sous  ? 
You  don*t  say  so  to  me  ?  I  am  a  man 
of  experience  I ' 

*  I  don't  know  if  you  often  buy 
from  others,  but  I  know  this  is  the 
first  time  I  ever  sold  to  you/  re- 
turned Madame  la  Marchande,  re- 
arranging her  bouquets. 

*Ah  bah!  No  Wednesday  or 
Saturday  ever  passes  without  my 
coming  here.  I  adore  flowers  !*  said 
the  little  old  man,  clasping  his  hands 
on  his  breast ; '  and  if  I  h^  a  garden 
— oh,  if  I  had  a  garden  I  —  it  should 
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be  charming !  one  flower-basket :  but 
I  have  only  a  window,  and  that  not 
large.*  All  this  time  the  eyes  of  the 
little  old  man  were  roving  from 
flower  to  flower,  from  plant  to  plant ; 
he  smelled  some,  touched  others,  but 
still  returned  to  his  first-love,  the 
pot  of  violets.  '  Let  us  see.  I  offer 
you  two  sous  for  this  violet.' 

'  Four ;  not  less.* 

'  But  I  tell  you  I  am  a  man  of  ex- 
perience. Every  second  month  I 
change  my  flower-pot,  and  it  is  al- 
ways the  violet ;  it  is  not  the  dearest, 
certainly,  but  it  is  my  favourite  —  it 
is  the  sweetest.  Hold !  there  is  your 
money.' 

*  No,  no !  four  sous,  not  less.' 

The  little  old  man  had  it  in  his 
hand,  the  other  held  forth  two  sous. 
On  hearing  these  words  he  laid  the 
violet  down  with  a  look  of  indigna- 
tion. 

'  If  the  gentleman  will  not  buy  it, 
I  will,'  said  a  pretty  little  voice  be- 
side him.  The  old  man  turned  a 
reproving  look  on  the  speaker  who 
had  thus  come  to  excite  opposition 
and  raise  the  price  of  the  violet.  It 
was  curious  to  see  how  that  slightly 
wrathful  expression  changed  as  he 
regarded  his  opponent.  Two  sweet 
and  lively  black  eyes,  well  opened 
and  full  of  intelligence,  and  of  a  pretty 
degree  of  sauciness,  looked,  with  a 
perfect  unconsciousness  of  all  wrong, 
into  his ;  he  saw  a  small,  expressive, 
though  rather  retrousse  nose,  and 
one  of  the  prettiest  mouths  in  the 
world,  the  full,  rosy  lips,  drawn  into 
a  smile  so  widely  as  to  display  the 
pearly  teeth  that  seemed  to  laugh 
within  it;  —  he  saw,  in  short,  a  face 
at  once  fresh,  pretty,  and  amiable, 
three  agreeable  qualities  which 
could  please  even  our  little  old  man; 
and  this  united  to  the  smallest,  neat« 
est,  most  attractive  little  figure  im- 
aginable. The  girl  was  apparently 
about  nineteen  3rears  of  age,  simply, 
but  rather  smartly  dressed ;  a  pretty- 
coloured  robe,  a  coquettish  black 
apron,  a  shawl  tastefully  arranged  on 
her  very  nicely  -  formed  shoulders, 
and  a  dainty,  but  tiny  cap,  scarcely 
concealing  the  rich  glossy  hair  it 
affected  to  cover.  She  was  evidently 
of  the  working  classes — une  ^Ue  du 
peuple  —  but  her  exact  position  it 
would  be  impossible  to  assign.  In- 
stead of  uttering  a  reprimand,  the 
old  Dum,  with  one  hand  placing  the 


disputed  pot  of  violets  in  hers,  with 
the  other  pulled  off  his  well-worn 
hat,  and,  swinging  it  almost  to  the 
ground,  said,  with  an  air  of  gaUantry 
which  must  have  antedated  revolu- 
tionary times, — 

'  I  cannot  regret  that  I  am  not  to 
be  the  possessor  of  this  flower,  since 
it  will  belong  to  one  as  sweet.' 

The  young  girl  smiled,  with  a 
slight  blush:  such  a  compliment, 
from  such  a  personage,  deserved  a 
smile  of  pleasure. 

*  Ah,  monsieur,  pardon !'  she  cried ; 
^  I  spoke  without  thinking  I  might 
contradict  your  wishes.  Pray  keep 
the  flower,  monsieur,  I  will  not  buy  it.* 

^  No,  truly,  mademoiselle,  I  am 
too  happy  to  yield  it  to  you,  since 
that  gives  you  a  pleasure;  besides, 
she  will  not  take  my  two  sous  for  it. 
But,  mademoiselle,  allow  me  in  re* 
turn  the  pleasure  of  carrying  it  home 
for  you :  the  pot  is  not  quite  clean  ; 
it  may  soil  your  robe,  or  spoil  your 
pretty  mittens.  I  have  nothing  to 
spoil,  as  you  see.*  And  the  old 
man  glanced  over  his  threadbare 
habiliments,  and  down  to  the  tips  of 
his  well-cleaned  shoes. 

The  girl  regarded  him  rather 
curiously,  as  he  held  the  pot  of 
Tiolets  pressed  against  his  side,  much 
after  the  manner  in  which  a  soldier 
holds  his  musket;  and  answered, 
with  some  archness, — 

*  Well,  sir,  I  accept  your  offer,  on 
condition  that  you  will  place  the 
violet  yourself  on  my  window,  and 
I  forewarn  you  that  that  window  is 
in  the  sixth  story.' 

*'  Mademoiselle,  if  it  was  on  the 
tower  of  Notre  Dame  I  would  cany 
it  there  with  joy !'  and  then,  with  a 
smothered  sigh  not  accordant  with 
his  old-fashioned  gallantry,  the  little 
old  man  added,  from  a  habit  possibly 
of  speaking  to  himself,  '  I  have  no* 
thing  else  to  do  just  now.' 

They  set  off  together ;  the  young 
girl  stopped  before  an  old  house,  and 
entered  a  passage  as  dark  as  its  out- 
ward aspect  appeared  to  promise. 

'  This  is  the  house,  sir.  Take  care  f 
the  passage  is  dark,  and  the  stairs 
slippery;  but  when  you  get  once 
hold  of  the  balustrade  you  are  safe.* 

The  little  old  man,  pressing  the 
pot  of  violets  within  one  arm,  groped 
with  the  other  to  find  the  auspidons 
balustrade. 

'  It  is  rather  high,  sir/  continaed 
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the  lively  girl,  mounting  quickly 
upwards :  '  rather  high,  you  see ;  one 
hundred  and  forty  steps  to  ascend/ 

'I  go  on  without  counting,*  said 
the  old  monsieur,  managing  his 
breath  as  well  as  he  could ;  '  but  I 
think  we  must  have  nearly  finished 
that  number.' 

'  Yes,  here  is  the  last  ;*  and  the 
young  girl,  drawing  a  key  from  her 
Docket,  threw  open-  the  door  of  a 
neat  chamber,  arranged  not  only 
with  much  care,  but  with  somewhat 
of  coquettish  pretension.  And  now 
the  reason  of  her  having  made  the 
poor  old  man  to  mount  to  the  sixth 
story  became  apparent.  On  a  small 
round  table  stood  all  the  preparatives 
for  her  breakfast ;  all  that  had  been 
wanting  was  a  bunch  of  flowers,  and 
Mademoiselle  'Lena  had  gone  to  get 
some,  and  had  brought  home  the  pot 
of  violets  and  the  little  old  man ;  and 
as  she  slily  regarded  the  latter,  it  was 
obvious  she  knew  more  of  him  than 
he  knew  of  her. 

*Now,  monsieur,'  said  the  pretty 
*Lena,  *  I  hope  as  you  have  carried 
my  violets  up  that  long,  dark  stair- 
case, you  will  not  object  to  partake  of 
my  modest  breakfast.  I  have  given 
you  the  pleasure  of  serving  me,  now, 
en  revanche^  you  must  let  me  have 
that  of  serving  you.'. 

The  little  old  man  coloured,  bowed, 
stepped  backwards,  and  bowed  again. 
He  looked  at  the  breakfast-table, 
and  felt  all  the  hesitation  to  accept 
the  oifer  which  the  consciousness  that 
it  was  a  desirable  one  sometimes 
imparts.  But  a  compromise  with 
such  delicacy  appeared. 

*  Hah  !  mademoiselle,  mademoi- 
selle ! '  he  cried,  starting  forward 
with  outstretched  hands  as  'Lena 
"went  to  lift  the  pot  of  violets,  *  the 
bargain  is  not  complete.  If  I  am  to 
share  your  breakfast,  you  must  per- 
mit me  to  fulfil  my  task,  and  place 
your  emblem  flower  myself  in  your 
window.  Suffer  me  to  complete  my 
work  before  I  taste  your  tempting 
repast.' 

Leaning  together  out  of  the  win- 
dow they  arranged  the  pot  of  violets. 

'Get  some  water,'  gaid  'Lena,  as 
she  withdrew ;  '  the  earth  is  quite 
dry.  There,  in  that  caraffe — that 
will  do.  Now  pour  it  on — now,  get 
a  saucer  from  the  shelf,  and  put  it 
under  the  pot  to  catch  the  water. 
Not  that  one,  that  is  my  best  saucer 
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— yes,  that  other  is  ri^ht.  Now  move 
the  pot  a  little  more  mto  the  centre, 
it  is  not  quite  straight — it  spoils  the 
effect.  There!  all  is  right  at  pre- 
sent; and  now  breakfast  is  ready.' 
For,  while  issuing  her  orders,  the 
cunning  little  housekeeper  had  been 
engaging  the  old  man's  attention,  in 
order  that  she  might  make  sundry 
little  additions  to  her  simple  repast, 
which  she  would  not  have  thought 
of  for  herself.  There  was  more 
fruit  put  on  the  table  and  some 
small  portion  of  vin  ordinaire^  and 
preparations  made  for  a  cup  of  cofe 
au  hit, 

'  And  now.  Monsieur  Celestine,' 
she  said,  turning  with  a  smile  full  of  • 
life  and  sweetness  to  her  guest,  '  is 
it  possible  you  have  so  entirely  for- 
gotten me  ?' 

'Forgotten  you,  mademoiselle! — 
one  never  forgets  what  is  so  charm- 
ing. Forgotten  you !     Since  when  ?' 

'Since  I  was  your  little  pupil— 
petite  drole^  you  know,  who  drew 
figures  instead  of  writing  in  her 
copy-book — who  was  so  fond  of 
making  little  puppet  -  shows  —  eh, 
monsieur  ?' 

The  old  man  gazed  with  extended 
eyes,  and  arms  pressed  straight  down 
by  his  sides,  then  ejaculated  a  long 
and  wondering, — 

'  Par  exemple  /  the  little  'Lena, 
who  used  to  fill  her  copy-book  with 
scenes  from  the  stage,  and  turn  all 
my  pupils  into  actors  or  actresses! 
Par  exemple  !  but,  mademoiselle,  you 
are  grown  a  young  woman.' 

A  hearty  laugh  was  'Lena's  re- 
sponse. 

'Yes,  truly.  Monsieur  Celestine; 
and  will,  I  fear,  grow  to  be  an  old 
one.  So  now  that  monsieur  has 
found  out  at  last  that  it  was  his 
little  pupil  came  to  bid  against  him, 
and  raise  the  price  of  the  pot  of  vio- 
lets, he  will  allow  her,  en  revanche^ 
to  give  him  some  breakfast' 

The  little  old  man  advanced  a  few 
steps,  took  'Lena's  hand  by  the  tips 
of  the  fingers,  bowed  low,  and  pressed 
his  lips  upon  it. 

'  Quite  a  scene,  quite  a  scene  I'  she 
cried,  with  another  laugh ;  and,  clap- 
ping her  pretty  hands  with  plea- 
sure, ^Allans!  allons!  let  us  break- 
fast.' 

'  And,  mademoiselle,'  said  old  Ce- 
lestine, as  he  commenced  with  good 
appetite  the  offered  meal,  'your  good 
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father,  and  pious  mother,  where  are 
they?  It  is  so  loDg  since  I  gave 
lessons  in  writing.' 

'Ah,  monsieur,  let  us  not  speak 
of  what  gives  pain  !*  'Lena  said,  has- 
tily, and  with  a  change  of  counte- 
nance which  shewed  that  warm  feeling 
lay  beneath  a  volatile  manner.  '  My 
dear  parents!  they  are  no  more  in 
this  world;  it  is  more  than  four 
years  since  my  father  left  me  alone — 
1  was  just  fifteen  then — my  good 
mother  went  to  heaven  first.' 

'An  orphan?  poor  child!  And 
what  did  you  do  then  ? ' 

'  Monsieur  Dupre  the  father,  took 
me  to  live  in  his  house.  I  lived 
there  until  about  six  months  ago, 
when  Monsieur  Dupre  the  father 
died,  and  I  could  not  live  with  Mon- 
sieur Dupre  the  son— at  least,  that 
is  to  say,  not  then.' 

'  Poor  orphan !  poor  orphan !'  re- 
peated the  old  man.  '  So  you  are 
alone  ?' 

'  Totde  seule,  tovte  aeide^  said  'Lena, 
smiling  thiough  the  tears  she  wanted 
to  dispel.  '  But  then,  you  see  I  have 
so  much  to  do — always  at  work ; 
and  when  one  works  always,  why,  you 
know  one  amuses  one's  self  very  well.' 

*  And  what  do  you  work  at,  ma- 
demoiselle ?' 

'  Je  suU  enlumineuse,*  replied  'Lena, 
glancing  at  a  little  side-table,  where 
lay  a  mass  of  drawings,  rough 
sketches,  and  coloured  figures  decked 
in  all  rainbow  tints.  '  I  illustrate 
works  of  fancy,'  she  added,  putting 
back  her  head,  and  casting  down 
her  eyes  with  an  air  of  mock  pe- 
dantry. 

'Mademoiselle!'  the  old  man  ejacu- 
lated, with  a  gaze  of  sudden  interest, 
'  you  illustrate  works !  that  is,  you, 
by  your  pencil,  embody  in  tangible 
forms  the  glorious  imaginations  which 
the  author  shadows  forth  in  words ; 
you  transfer  ideas  into  things ;  you 
materialise  mind — in  fact,  you  illus- 
trate authors !' 

Another  laugh  from  'Lena. 

'  Oh  yes !  I  represent  all  the  ideas  « 
of  Blue  Beard  while  he  holds  his 
wife's  hair  in  one  hand  and  his 
scimitar  in  the  other ;  and  shew  all 
the  glorious  imaginations  of  Tom 
Thumb  when  he  was  riding  on  the 
butterflj^'s  back,  and  transfer  his 
ideas  into  form  when  he  is  swallowed 
by  the  cow  with  the  thistle  to  which 
be  was  tied.' 


The  little  old  man  had  rested  his 
joined  hands  on  the  table;  he  was 
gazing  across  it  full  into  the  spark- 
ling eves  of  the  pretty  enhimineuse, 
as  if  lost  in  amaze,  and  unable  to 
think  whether  her  account  of  the 
bent  of  her  genius  were  sober  mat- 
ter-of-fect  or  not. 

'  Mais  enfin,*  he  said  at  length, 
'you  are  connected  with  literature, 
mademoiselle  ?'  « 

'  Sans  dmtte,*  replied  'Lena,  assum- 
ing a  countenance  as  grave,  ^  since  I 
have  just  illustrated  the  story  of 
Mother  Goose.^ 

'  Well,  mademoiselle,  and  I  also,  I 
have  never  renounced  my  penchant 
for  literature;  I  am  no  longer  by 
profession  a  writing-master,  I  am  an 
author  only.  I  have  been  so  for 
many  years,  even  while  I  retained 
the  K)rmer  profession ;  but  now,  ma- 
demoiselle, now  I  follow  only  the 
glorious  career  of  an  author.' 

'Indeed!'  was  'Lena's  response — 
'  Monsieur  Celestine  auteur .''  and 
she  made  him  a  little  bow  of  saluta- 
tion across  the  table.  '  Ah !  it  is  a 
charming  title.  Your  name  is  then 
renowned,  and  I,  here  so  retired 
from  the  world,  I  have  never  heard 
of  it,  not  even  when  I  carried  home 
to  the  publishers  my  illuminations.' 

'  Mademoiselle,  such  is  the  fate  of 
genius,'  replied  Celestine,  rather 
mournfully.  'Not  that  I  mean  to 
pretend,  no— but  after  death,  ah!' 
exclaimed  the  little  old  man,  clasping 
his  hands,  and  throwing  up  his  eyes 
in  an  ecstasy  of  real  devotion — '  ah ! 
we  may  say,  in  more  senses  than  one, 
that  after  death  comes  glory ! ' 

'Then,  in  fact,  you  have  pub- 
lished ?'  said  'Lena. 

'Mademoiselle,  I  have  wished  to 
publish.'. 

'  Oh !' 

'  It  is  true :  Yes,  I  have  wished  to 
publish  ;  but  something — I  know  not 
what — we  should  not  be  rash :  the 
ancients  recommended  deliberation; 
and,  besides,  the  taste  of  our  age  is 
trivicil.  Yes,  it  must  be  confessed  it 
is  trivial ;  it  has  opened  a  career  for 
yon,  mademoiselle — that  is  natural ; 
but  to  me,  jou  see— to  me,  it  is  not 
suited:  one  must  wait.  I  wish  to 
have  all  my  manuscripts  ready  for 
the  press ;  but  I  do  not,  in  fact,  ex- 
pect to  see  them  published  during 
my  life ;  but  after  my  death ^ 

'  Ah !   that  is  noble ! '  said  little 
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*Lena,  in  a  state  of  exaltation.  '  You 
would  wish  the  booksellers,  or,  in 
short,  any  one  in  the  world,  to  be- 
nefit by  your  labours,  if  you  your- 
self never  can  do  so :  but,  meantime, 
if  you  do  not  print,  my  dear  Mon- 
sieur Celestine,  what  do  you  do  ?' 

'  I  write.' 

'True;  but  if  you  do  not  teach 
writing,  and  if  you  do  not  sell  your 
writings?' 

'Ah!  c^est  vraU  c^est  vrcdT  said 
the  poor  little  man,  shrugging  his 
shoulders  with  a  rather  woml  look. 
'Yes,  chhre  demotseUe,  there  is  an- 
other trial  to  which  genius  is  sub- 
jected in  this  life ;  even  the  noblest, 
purest,  most  exalted  minds,  must 
stoop  to  think  about  meat,  and  drink, 
and  fire,  and  lodging,  and  all  those 
poor,  paltry  things,  which  are  quite 
beneath  their  attention^  but  wnich 
it  is  really  hard  to  do  without.' 

'  Very  hard,  indeed,'  said  'Lena, 
preparing  herself  a  little  cup  of  ca/S 
au  lait,  and  throwing  Monsieur  Ce- 
lestine a  knowing  glance  of  her 
laughing  eye. 

'But  then,  what  is  to  be  done?' 
he  continued.  '  What  is  life  for  if 
talent  is  not  to  be  employed ;  if  the 
powers  of  the  mind  are  to  be  devoted 
to  gaining  food  and  clothing  for  the 
body ;  or  if  the  finpjers  only  are  to 
be  employed  in  writing,  when  the 
thoughts  of  the  soul  are  not  to  be 
transmitted  to  paper?  Ah!  dear 
young  lady,  it  is  one  thing  to  trace 
on  paper  certain  characters  which 
other  nands  are  to  copy  and^  then 
may  destroy,  and  to  trace  those 
which  you  know  will  live  after  you, 
which  exalt  your  own  soul,  and  will 
exalt  those  of  your  fellow^ creatures 
when  yours  is  in  eternity.  Oh !  it 
is  truly  different ;  and  when  we 
think  of  this  we  do  not  care  to  sell 
our  writings,  we  only  wish  to  know 
they  will  be  in  print.' 

'Well,'  said  Lena,  'I  rejoice  to 
have  met  you,  for  I,  too,  am  ambi- 
tious of  fame;  I,  too,  wish  to  com- 
mence a  brilliant  career.  You  will 
sympathise  with  me,  you  can  advise 
me.  My  penchant  is  for  the  stage — 
I  wish  to  be  an  actress.' 

The  old  man  started;  he  opened 
his  eyes,  but  their  expression  changed 
to  one  like  that  of  fear. 

*  An  actress  ?  You,  pretty  child  I 
poor  little  orphan !  you  an  actress  I 
Heaven  forbid  I ' 


*  What  ?'  cried  'Lena,  *  would  you 
discour^  me  ?  You  say  we  must 
follow  the  bent  of  our  geilias,  the 
force  of  our  inspirations.' 

'  True.  Genms  is  a  noble  thing : 
and  genius  will  sometimes  take  tne 
direction  of  the  stage,'  said  the  old 
man,  thoughtfully ;  but  then * 

'  Yes,  yes,'  'Lena  interrupted, '  my 
eenius  has  quite  run  on  the  stage 
long  since.  Why,  see  now.  Mon- 
sieur C61estine,  ever  since  I  began  to 
illuminate  I  longed  to  act:  in  fact, 
you  know  it  was  acting  on  paper 
instead  of  acting  on  the  boards ;  and 
I  am  sure  I  should  have  performed 
Beauty  and  the  Beast  a  hundred 
times  over  if  I  had  had  any  one  to 
take  the  part  of  the  Beast— that  good 
Dupre,  certainly,  might  have  made 
a  very  good  Beast.  I  drew  Mon- 
sieur Beast  walking  away  from  the 
supper-table  the  other  day,  saying, 
— '  Will  you  be  my  wife.  Beauty  r' 
and  Beauty  sitting  at  the  table, 
says, — '  No,  Beast.'  And  'Lena's  lit- 
tle nose  actually  looked  some  degrees 
more  retroussi, 

'  Do  you  allude  to  Monsieur 
Dupre  ph'e  f  mademoiselle,'  de- 
manded the  old  man. 

'No ;  to  Monsieur  Dupr6,/K*.' 

'  And  would  Monsieur  Dupre ^& 
perform  his  part  to  the  satisfaction 
of  Beauty  if  he  said, — *  Will  you  be 
my  wife  r'  asked  Celestine. 

'Lena  burst  out  laughing. 

'  Oh !  I  assure  you,  so  far  as  that 
part  goes,  he  has  rehearsed  it  many 
a  time;  but  it  won't  do  —  poor 
Dupre  is  nothing  in  the  world  but 
a  grocer.  Bah  I  to  sell  plums  and 
sugar— to  be  a  grocer's  wife!  No, 
Beast,  no !' 

'  But  Beauty  took  the  Beast  after 
all,  mademoiselle.' 

'But  the  Beast  changed  into  a 
prince.' 

'Not  until  she  loved  him.  Ah, 
it  was  her  love  turned  the  Beast 
into  the  beautiful  prince.' 

'Lena  looked  down  and  smiled. 

'  (Test  Sgal,  monsie^ir^  she  said,  after 
a  pause,  'my  beast  must  remain  a 
beast  for  ever.  You  see  my  incli- 
nation is  for  the  theatre :  I  long  for 
§clat  Only  think,  to  appear  in 
public,  to  be  applauded  by  crowds, 
to  wear  such  charming  costumes,  to 
perform  such  various  parts,  to  hear 
a  young  nobleman  declare  his  ado- 
ration, to  feel  one's  self  a  princess! 
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Oh,  yes  I  I  must  follow  my  inspi- 
ration. I  have  dreamed  of  this 
while  illuminating  Le  petit  Poucet! 
Look  you  here/  and,  jumping  from 
the  table,  she  ran  to  fetch  a  little 
coloured  daub  of  a  great  butterfly, 
with  the  wonderful  Tom  Thumb  on 
its  back.  'There!  to  soar  about 
like  le  petit  Poucet,  that  is  my 
fancy,  and  not  to  be  the  wife  of  a 
grocer.' 

'But,  mademoiselle,  petit  Poucet 
got  a  sad  fall ;  you  know  the  spider's 
breath  put  an  end  to  his  career.  Ah, 
chhre  demoiselle  !  the  world  is  often 
like  the  spider's  breath  to  the  ardent 
spirit,  the  aspiring  mind,  the  feeling 
heart  of  youth  V 

'So  you  would  discourage  me!' 
'Lena,  with  evident  disappointment, 
answered.  'I  thought  that  you, 
who  felt  the  fire  of  genius  yourself, 
would  rather  promote  it  in  another,' 

'Ah!'  cried  Celestine,  'it  is  a 
noble  thing  to  be  called  to  the  aid  of 
Crenius,  to  fan  that  sacred  flame 
which  is  not  destined  to  expire  with 
the  mortal  breath;  but  then,  in 
fact,  the  good  grocer,  mademoiselle, 
what  would  he  say  to  your  following 
what  you  consider  to  be  your  vo- 
cation ?' 

'Lena  laughed,  but  she  coloured' 
also,  and  looied  a  little  saddened. 

'  MafoiP  she  cried, '  he  would  say 
I  was  not  fit  to  be  a  grocer's  wife, 
that  is  all;  but  I  can  do  without 
him  if  I  can  only  be  on  the  stage.' 

'  Mademoiselle,'  said  the  old  man, 
'it  is  an  honour  to  be  asked  for 
advice,  but  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  give  it,  and  it  is  sometimes  more 
difficult  to  get  it  taken  when  given. 
I  will,  however,  tell  you  my  senti- 
ments. After  mature  consideration, 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  married 
state  is  not  friendly  to  the  exercise 
of  genius,  seeing  that  varieties  of 
cares,  occupations,  and  relationships, 
tend  to  prevent  that  absorption  of 
the  mental  faculties  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  production  of  great 
works,  and  the  sacred  fire  of  genius 
grows  dim  in  the  distractions  of 
domestic  life.  Ideas  may  take  root 
in  the  busy  scenes  of  the  world,  but 
they  must  be  matured  in  retirement 
and  abstraction;  therefore,  made- 
moiselle, after  many  years'  con- 
sideration, I  have  formed  an  opinion 
that  lam  not  now  disposed  to  change, 
namely,   that    the    single    state    of 


existence  is  that  most  propitious  to 
the  human  genius.  I  cannot,  there- 
fore, advise  you  not  to  incline  to  the 
same,  although  it  appears  that  Mon- 
sieur Dupre  /K*  is  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  although  it  may  be 
possible  that,  during  the  lifetime  of 
Monsieur  Dupre  phre,  you,  while 
residing  under  his  roof,  may,  by  the 
influence  of  propinquity,  have  been 
the  cause  of  strengthening  that  pre- 
judice. I  do  not,  then,  combat  your 
disinclination  to  the  marriage  state, 
nor  to  the  particular  one  of  a  grocer  s 
wife.  You  wish  to  devote  your 
genius  to  higher  pursuits.  Good! 
but,  chhre  demoiselle^  it  is  certain 
that  your  genius,  which  first  shewed 
itseli  in  illustrating  fairy  tales,  took 
the  direction  of  the  stage  from  that 
simple  accident.  Now  you  have,  by 
another  a^ident,  the  accident  merely 
of  a  meeting  in  the  flower- market  on 
the  Quay,  and  buying  a  pot  of 
yiolets,  been  brougnt  into  contact 
with  a  kindred  spirit,  into  commu- 
nion with  a  mind  that  appreciates 
the  sacred  fire  which  glows  within 
your  own.  Now,  may  not  the  path 
of  literature  invite  you,  and  draw 
you  from  the  more  glittering,  but 
less  noble,  one  to  which  your  fancy 
has  inclined  ? ' 

'Lena  kept  looking  steadfastly  at  the 
speaker,  but  was  evidently  mystified 
as  to  his  meaning. 

'If  I  were  to  read  you  dail^  a 
portion  of  my  works,  my  child,' 
continued  the  old  man — 'I  have 
more  than  thirty  manuscripts  quite 
prepared  for  the  press,  but  which  I 
am  sure  will  never  be  put  to  press 
during  my  life-time — if  I  were  to  read 
them  to  you  your  genius  would,  I 
think,  be  led  to  those  pursuits  in 
which  I  have  spent  the  greater  part 
of  my  existence.' 

'Ah!  good  Monsieur  Celestine, 
your  genius  is  not  at  all  like  mine— 
the  sacred  fire  in  your  breast  bums 
quite  in  another  manner,'  said  'Lena. 
'  Mine  is  only  like  a  lucifer  match,  it 
will  strike  fire  and  be  out  in  a 
moment ;  besides,  I  have  no  patience. 
I  fear  not  even  your  thirty  manu- 
scripts would  make  me  content  to 
wait  till  after  my  death  in  order  to 
please  the  world  and  to  be  admired.* 

Celestine  heaved  a  sigh,  and  shook 
his  head;  he  thought  there  was 
something  wrong,  something  that  re- 
quired correction  in  this  young  mind, 
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but  he  knew  not  exactly  how  to  set 
about  the  correction;  and,  alas!  it 
was  a  fearful  risk  to  leave  it  to 
correct  itself. 

*•  At  least,  mademoiselle,  you  have 
studied  the  drama;  you  have  im- 
bibed the  spirit  of  our  dramatic 
poets ;  you  are  familiar  with  Bacine, 
V  oltaire ' 

'That  may  be  supposed,*  *Lena 
interrupted;  'but,  monsieur,  my 
taste  is  quite  a  natural  one:  and, 
besides,  it  is  solely  for  comedy,  and 
for  the  comic  opera.  Vive  Vopira 
comiaue  ! — ah  /  voild.  ce  quefaime  P 

*Here  is  what  you  love.  Made- 
moiselle 'Lena  I — but  have  you  really 
said  so  ?'  cried  a  rather  comic  voice 
at  the  door;  and  there,  peeping 
through  it,  appeared  a  curly  black 
head,  and  very  sufficiently  good- 
looking  face. 

*Lena  uttered  a  pretty,  affected 
little  cry,  jumped  up,  and,  turning 
her  back  on  the  door,  hid  her  laugh- 
ing countenance  in  her  open  hands, 
and  stood  exactly  as  if  she  were  per- 
forming a  part  on  the  boards. 

'  Monsieur  Dupre  Jils^  she  said 
in  a  whisper  intended  for  the  old 
man ;  and,  in  what  is  called  a  play- 
house whisper,  added  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  other, '  Ah,  he  is  here, 
he  has  heard  me — I  have  betrayed 
myself  I' 

The  young  grocer  entered  quite 
into  the  spirit  of  the  scene,  pretend- 
ing, and  perhaps  not  finding  it  diffi- 
cult to  pretend,  to  take  the  decla- 
ration of  her  love  as  if  addressed  to 
himself;  and  *Lena,  though  at  last 
she  protested  that  he  overacted  his 
part,  and  though  she  played  her 
own  with  a  vast  deal  or  coquetry, 
gave  the  wondering  little  old  man 
good  reason  to  imagine  that  her 
'No,  Beast  V  might  be  by  no  means 
so  emphatic  as  she  had  just  pro- 
nounced it.  He  stared  at  the  voung 
actors,  and  began  to  doubt  whether 
the  genius  of  the  pretty  enlundnetise 
was  altogether  unsuited  to  a  grocer's 
wife. 

The  old  man  and  the  young  lover 
went  away  together :  the  former  felt 
a  beam  of  social  love  shine  into 
his  solitary  heart;  he  thought  he 
had  found  a  kindred  mind  in  that  of 
Mademoiselle  *Lena.  Many  a  time 
he  had  sought  a  literary  acquaint- 
ance ;  but  always  met  a  rebuff,  or,  on 
acquaintance,  a  disappointment :  au- 


thors and  their  works  are  not  al- 
ways alike,  more  than  parents  and 
children.  Now  he  had  found  this 
girl  of  genius  and  talent  who  would 
appreciate  him,  look  up  to  him;  it 
was  the  commencement  of  his  social 
existence.  He  had  something  ex- 
ternal to  think  of;  he  had  found 
something  to  interest  him  beyond 
the  reveries  of  his  own  drowsy  yet 
still  working  brain. 

'  And  this  Mademoiselle  'Lena/  he 
said,  as  he  walked  along  with  the 
young  grocer,  'she  is  a  very  pro- 
mising genius.* 

'  A  promising  genius  f  Pooh  f  we 
don't  want  genius!  She  is  a  very 
charming  girl ;  a  sweet,  dear,  good 
little  creature.' 

'  She  may  make  a  good  actress.' 

'Actress  I  parbleu!  are  you  mad, 
monsieur  ? — you  mean  a  good  wife ! 
Yes,  that  she  will.  I  love  her,  I 
have  loved  her  all  my  life;  and, 
despite  her  coquetry,  I  believe  she 
loves  me  in  her  heart :  but  she  never 
told  me  so.  Ciel!  what  I  would 
give  to  hear  her  say  it  I  And  I  could 
make  her  happy  too,  keep  her  com- 
fortable,— she  should  have  done  with 
her  fairy-tale  pictures  for  ever.  Yes, 
I  feel  it,  I  know  it,  I  could  make 
'Lena  happy  I  * 

'And  she?'  said  the  little  old 
man,  peering  up  his  inquiring  eyes 
into  those  of  young  Dupre,  'and 
she,  think  you  she  could  make  you 
happv?' 

'  She  P  oh !'  and  the  young  grocer, 
stretching  forth  both  his  arms  to 
their  full  extent,  let  them  fall  across 
his  breast,  pressing  it  with  a  fervid 
clasp  for  his  sole  response. 

'  Happiness  I'  muttered  the  old  man 
to  himself, — '  happiness  I  ought  it  to 
be  sacrificed  to  fame,  or  to  what  we 
call  the  good  of  others  ?  is  not  the 
last  sometimes  a  name  for  the  first  P 
'Lena  can  do  no  good  on  the  stase — 
'Lena  can  make  others  happy  without 
fame.' 

The  acquaintance  of  the  little  old 
man  and  the  young  enlumineuse  pro- 
gressed rapidly.  He  was  proud  to 
reclaim  his  pupil,  and  believed  her 
now  to  be  his  literary  protegee  ;  she, 
solitary  and  unprotected,  was  pleased 
with  his  harmless  character  and 
amused  with  his  originality.  He 
heard  her  recite,  he  wished  to  give 
her  lessons  in  declamation  after  the 
manner  of  the  ancients ;  but  'Lena 
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was  disappointed,  he  did  not  encou- 
rage her  taste  for  the  stage,  and  he 
mortified  her  vanity  hy  doubting  her 
talents  for  it.  She  had  too  much 
lightness  of  heart,  perhaps  too  much 
levity  of  mind,  to  listen  to  his  rea- 
sonings. She  began  to  weary  of 
them,  and  sometimes  she  was  out 
when  he  had  climbed  up  the  one 
hundred  and  forty  steps.  On  such 
occasions  there  was  fastened  outside 
her  door  a  little  piece  of  paper  bear- 
ingthe  words,  £lle  est  sortie. 

But  one  day  the  tired  visitor  per- 
ceived that  the  writing  was  not 
*Lena*s,  he  was  too  good  a  critic  of 
that  art  not  to  see  that  it  was  in  a 
bolder  and  better  hand — a  masculine 
hand ;  and  stopping  to  examine  it  he 
heard  voices  in  her  room — they  were 
acting  a  play,  he  heard  it  quite 
plain. 

Monsieur  Celestine  retired,  not  a 
Httle  displeased  with  the  pretty  enlu- 
mineuse  for  excluding  him.  He  was 
too  much  offended  to  go  to  the  sixth 
story  very  soon  again ;  but  he  could 


not  retain  his  resentment,  *Lena  had 
become  almost  necessary  to  him. 
He  left  the  thirtieth  revision  of  his 
thirty  manuscripts  and  went  forth 
to  see  once  more  his  interesting 
literary  pupil.  But  the  pretty  en- 
lumineuse  was  gone — actually  gone ; 
there  was  no  EUe  est  sortie  on  the 
door,  the  words  in  great  letters  were, 
h  Loner.  Mademoiselle  *I^na  had 
left  her  lodgings ;  no  one  could  tell 
where  she  had  gone.  She  was  gone 
—  voUjb,  tout.  Celestine  naturally 
sought  her  at  the  house  of  Diipre 
Jils;  but  the  young  grocer  looked 
as  sad  as  himself,  and  echoed  his 
words, — 

^What  has  become  of  Mademoi- 
selle 'Lena  ?' 

Weeks  passed  away,  and  that 
question  remained  unanswered.  Ce- 
lestine began  to  think  of  the  lively 
little  girl  as  of  a  sunbeam  that  broke 
on  his  wintry  day  and  caused  its 
absence  to  be  more  felt  by  its  brief 
presence.  As  for  Dupre  fits  he 
kept  his  thoughts  to  himself. 


ScBNB  n. 


A  bright  spring  day  had  come. 
Oh,  it  was  so  Dright,  so  redolent  of 
youth  and  hope,  and  the  promise  of 
all  good,  it  made  even  the  heart  of 
the  little  old  man  to  sing  for  joy ! 
He  walked  round  the  Chateau  d'Eau, 
and  surveyed  the  second-rate  flower- 
market  of  Paris.  All  flowers  of  the 
season  were  there,  and  some  which 
were  made  to  blossom  out  of  their 
season.  He  aspired  only  to  a  pot  of 
violet ;  one  was  there :  he  demanded 
the  price.  Alas,  it  was  a  sou  dearer 
and  not  a  bit  better  than  the  violets 
on  the  Quai  aux  Fleurs  I 

Chose  ineniendue!  cries  the  little 
man,  in  some  indignation. 

*  Permit  me  to  present  it  to  you, 
monsieur,*  says  a  sweet,  but  rather 
conceited  little  voice,  beside  him. 

He  turned ;  there  was  *Lena.  She 
had  just  bought  a  budding  rose-tree. 
He  ffazed :  yes,  it  was  her  face,  but 
not  lier  dress, — not  her  simple  air. 
The  brown  merino  robe,  the  coquet- 
tish cap,  the  smart  little  apron,  were 
changed  for  a  more  ambitious  attire. 

*  Mademoiselle  *Lena  f  *  cried  the 
little  old  man,  swingmg  his  hat  down 
to  the  ground,  but  raising  his  eyes 
to  the  fine  ribaiids  of  her  bonnet,  and 
drawing  them  down  to  the  delicately- 


clothed  foot  that  peeped  forth  from 
her  robe  d  volants. 

*  Monsieur,*  replied  *Lena,  inclining 
affectedly  in  return  to  his  salutation. 

*  Mademoiselle,  where  are  you  ?* 
cried  the  little  old  man. 

*'  Me  votcif  replied  *Lena,  inclining 
again. 

*  Afttis  enfin^  where,  where  do  jou 
lodge  ?  It  is  no  longer  on  the  sixth 
story.' 

'  No,  it  is  on  the  third,'  said  'Lena, 
smiling  with  her  usual  archness; 
*  one  descends,  you  know,  generally, 
in  the  world.  But  will  you  come 
and  see  where  I  am,  since  you  cannot 
see  me  here?' 

'  Not  see  you  I  Ah,  mademoiselle, 
mademoiselle,  you  make  me  a  cruel 
reproach  I  But  pardon  me,  how  is 
one  to  know,  to  understand,  since 
they  have  abolished  faith  in  the 
fairies?  You  lodge  on  the  third; 
you  wear  a  bonnet,  a  handsome  robe 
a  volants^  and  you  buy  a  budding 
rose-tree  in  the  flower-market  on 
the  Boulevard,  instead  of  a  pot  of 
violets  on  the  Quai  aux  Fleurs  I ' 

*  All  that  is  easily  explained,  my 
dear  professor  of  writing, — pardon 
me,  my  dear  Mr.  Author,'  'Lena  an- 
swered.   '  I  am  no  longer  enlumi' 
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neuse;  I  am  an  actress.  But  will 
you  carry  my  rose-tree,  and  come 
home  with  me  as  you  did  after  our 
first  flower-market  rencontre  ? ' 

*  Ah,  willingly,  with  the  greatest 
possible  happiness!*  cried  the  old 
man,  with  difhculty  raising  the  flower- 
pot in  his  arms. 

'  It  is  too  heavy,  pray  don't  mind 
it,*  said  *Lena. 

'  Mademoiselle,  any  burden  borne 
in  your  service  must  be  light,*  was 
the  reply. 

*Lena  smiled  and  walked  on,  the 
little  old  man  hobbling  beside  her, 
and  murmuring  to  himself,  ^  Actress ! 
actress!*  But  he  could  not  get 
beyond  that  first  idea  implanted  in 
his  brain.  *Lena  ushered  him  into  a 
pretty  apartment,  consisting  of  two 
rooms, — one  a  small  salon^  furftished 
with  some  taste  and  a  good  deal  of 
display. 

^  Is  it  possible?*  asked  Celestine, 
looking  round  as  if  awaking  from  a 
dream,  before  he  took  the  arm-cbair 
she ofiered him.  'An actress!  Why, 
mademoiselle,  it  was  only  the  other 
day  you  discovered  your  genius,  and 
now  to  bring  it  before  tne  public! 
I  don*t  understand  that.  I  have  not 
published  my  first  work  yet,  and  it 
IS  more  than  thirty  years  since ^ 

*  Since  you  discovered  yours,*  *Lena 
broke  in.  *  Yes,  that  is  probable : 
but,  monsieur,  some  fruits  gain  fla- 
vour by  keeping,  and  some  turn  to 
decay;  your  senius  is  of  the  first, 
mine  of  the  latter  order.  I  must 
use  mine  while  it  is  &esh, — green, 
perhaps,  they  would  call  it ;  but 
yours  may  be  kept  till ^ 

An  almost  imperceptible  lifting  of 
her  pretty  shoulders  finished  a  speech 
too  saucy  for  the  gravity  of  the  little 
old  man  8  comprehension. 

*  But,  mademoiselle,  in  fact,  where 
are  you  ? — that  is  to  say,  where  are 
you  engaged,  or  do  you  but  jest  ?* 

'  Nothmg  is  more  certain,'  said 
*Lena ;  *  and  there  is  an  erdree  for  you 
to  my  theatre  this  evening.  I  have 
actually  made  my  d^hut.  I  have 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  a 
patron,* — and  the  girl  slightly  co- 
loured,— *one  who  encouragea  my 
talent,  who  gave  me  his  interest.  I 
met  him  some  time  ago  when  I  was 
shewing  the  bookseller  my  illustra- 
tions. So,  in  short,  I  played  at  a 
private  theatre  with  which  that  gen- 
tleman was  connected ;  and  then  he 


got  me  an  engagement  with  a 
manager :  it  is  a  very  good  one.  I 
am  the  fashion  now, — Mademoiselle 
de  Lys,  the  pretty  young  debutante  ! 
You  have  seen  me,  without  doubt, 
on  the  placards  and  handbills?* 

'  And  you  are  Mademoiselle  de 
Ivys ! '  cried  the  old  man,  stupified 
with  wonder.* 

'Lena  curtsied. 

*  I  was  always  fond  of  flowers,  you 
know ;  so  when  I  had  to  choose  a 
name  for  my  d§hvt  I  chose  that. 
But  come  and  see  me  act,  I  must  go 
to  a  rehearsal  now.* 

The  old  man  descended  the  stairs. 

'  Precocious,  precocious!'  he  mur- 
mured to  himself:  *if  she  had  stu- 
died, thought,  felt,  before  she  acted! 
But  she  has  genius,  life,  a  pretty 
person,  and  youth.  This  will  give 
temporary  eclaU  at  least.' 

Tlie  doors  of  the  theatre  no  sooner 
opened  than  old  Celestine  entered 
them  and  secured  a  good  place :  it 
was  one  of  the  small  theatres  of 
Paris.  Mademoiselle  de  Lys  ap- 
peared as  a  farmer's  daughter.  She 
was  dressed  with  a*  charming  sim- 
plicity which  highly  became  her ; 
she  was  young,  unsophisticated,  and 
from  the  class  of  the  people.  They 
were  more  disposed  to  be  pleased 
than  to  criticise ;  she  looked  so  pretty, 
so  fresh  and  piquante,  with  her  na- 
tive colour  heightened  by  modesty 
and  pleasure.  Her  faltering  was 
thought  delightful ;  her  faults  were 
imputed  to  timidity,  and  were  ap- 
plauded. Some  harsher  souls  sent 
forth  a  few  groans,  but  the  applause 
prevailed.  Poor  Celestine,  in  spite 
of  his  prejudices,  felt  proud  of  his 

{)upil ;  he  had  certainly  given  her 
essons  in  writing,  and  he  thought  he 
had  taught  her  elocution.  When 
the  curtain  fell  he  hurried  out  to 
meet  her.  He  saw  her  coming  along 
the  passage,  looking  the  Very  repre- 
sentative of  self-complacent  happi- 
ness; her  rosy  cheeks  more  deeply 
blushing,  her  cherry  lips  opening 
with  an  elated  smile.  But  'Lena  was 
not  alone,  and  the  little  old  man  felt  a 
pang  in  his  very  heart  when  he  saw 
the  face  that  leaned  over  her  shoulder, 
and  overheard  the  words  of  adula- 
tion that  were  whispered  in  her  ear. 
'  That  fine  gentleman  is  her  pa- 
tron,* he  said  to  himself.  '  Poor 
*Lena !  poor  child !  she  would  be  better 
without  one !  * 
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Mademoiselle  de  Lys  started  at 
the  abrupt  salutation  of  the  shabbily- 
dressed  old  man  who  presented  him- 
self before  her.  Looking  at  her 
patron  she  said, — 

'  This  is  Monsieur  Celestine,  the 
celebrated  author.* 

Oh,  how  the  last  words  tingled  in 
the  ears  of  the  poor  old  man !  for 
how  many  weary  days  did  they  repay 
him !  *■  Celestine,  the  celebrated  au- 
thor ! '  He  dreamed  that  they  would 
be  spoken  after  his.  death,  but  not  in 
his  life.  *Lena*s  conscience  gave  a 
twinge  ;  she  wished  to  make  her 
poor  friend  great,  lest  his  acquaint- 
ance should  make  her  little,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  finer  man  who  at- 
tended her  to  the  Jiacre  that  was  to 
convey  her  home.  So  she  dropped 
back,  and  holding  Celestine  by  his 
hand,  desired  him  to  come  and  con- 
gratulate her  the  next  day  at  dinner. 

He  went  home  well  pleased.  *Lena, 
he  thought,  had  great  natural  talent, 
but  it  was  uncultivated ;  she  wanted 
taste  and  experience.  She  would 
succeed  in  sim]ple  pieces  and  low 
characters,  but  if  the  flattery  of  her 
patron  should  make  her  aspire  to 
others,  then,  said  Celestine,  ^she  is 
lost.* 

The  tite-d'tete  dinner  was  delight- 
ful. *Lena  talked,  laughed,  danced, 
sung,  and  acted,  for  the  sole  benefit 
of  the  little  old  man ;  but  more  than 
this  did  she  charm  him  by  sitting 
patiently  while  he  read  more  than  a 
dozen  pages  of  his  many  manuscripts, 
not  one  word  of  which  she  compre- 
hended. True,  she  was  mentally 
rehearsing  her  part  for  her  next  ap- 
pearance; it  was  one  she  had  long 
desired  to  fill,  and  her  patron  had 
got  it  assigned  to  her.  It  was  the 
principal  character  in  the  piece,  that 
of  a  princess :  her  costume  was  to  be 
brilliant.  Poor  little  *I^na*8  head 
was  nearly  giddy.  Her  sager  friend 
shook  his :  in  his  opinion,  the  style 
of  the  farmer's  daughter  was  more 
adapted  to  her  than  that  of  royalty. 
But  Mademoiselle  de  Lys  assumed 
her  grand  airs,  gave  him  a  card  of 
entree,  and  said,  Notts  verrons. 

*  And  Monsieur  Dupre,*  said  Ce- 
lestine, thinking,  perhaps,  of  her 
patron,  'is  he  never  to  have  any 
part  in  the  drama  ? — not  even  to  act 
the  Beast,  though  the  Beauty  plays 
hers  so  well  ?  * 

'  Ah,   that   poor   Dnpr6 !  *   cried 


*Lena,  aflfectedly.  *  Here,  you  shall 
take  him  also  an  entrSe;  and  you 
may  tell  him  I  shall  make  too  good 
a  princess  to  make  a  grocer's  wife.* 

Celestine  took  tjie  card, — which, 
in  fact,  he  had  wished  to  get,  and 
posted  off  to  the  young  grocer. 

'  Well,  my  friend,*  said  he,  *  have 
you  heard  of  Mademoiselle  de  Lys?* 

*  The  young  actress  who  does  not 
rouge  .?*  said  Dupre,  rather  gloomily. 

*  Yes,  I  have  heard  of  her ;  but  that 
does  not  interest  me.* 

'  No !  Have  you  heard  of  Made- 
moiselle *Lena?* 

'  *Lena  I  Speak — what — is  she — 
married?* 

*  Well,  *Lena  is  Mademoiselle  de 
Lys.  It  is  so,  and  there  is  a  card  of 
entre^  to  see  her  next  Thursday. 
She  sent  it  to  you.* 

'  What  did  she  say?'  asked  Du- 
pre, leaning  against  the  drawers  be- 
hind him,  as  if  struck  motionless  with 
amazement. 

'  She  said,*  replied  the  simple  old 
man,  '  that  I  might  tell  you  you 
would  see  she  made  too  good  a 
princess  ever  to  make  a  grocer's  wife.' 

Dupre  held  a  large  paper  of  coffee 
in  his  hands ;  he  sprung  forward  in 
an  impulse  of  passion,  and  dashed  it 
on  the  counter. 

'  Tell  her,  in  return,*  he   cried, 

*  that  so  I  fling  from  me  every  thought 
of  an  actress- wife ;  tell  her  I  despise 
her  trade  far  more  than  she  does 
mine  !* 

How  long  his  speech  or  his  mes- 
sage continued  the  astonished  old 
man  knew  not,  for  the  singular  wslbte 
of  coffee  wholly  absorbed  him :  he 
busied  himself  in  gathering  into  a 
paper  the  odoriferous  grains  which 
were  scattered  about. 

*  There,  monsieur,  there  is  your 
entree ;  and  see,  I  have  gathered  up 
all  this  coffee.* 

'  Throw  both  in  the  street,'  growled 
Dupre. 

'  Parbleu  !  the  man  is  mad.  Ah  I 
true,  he  is  in  love.  Strange  thing 
love ! — intellect  disordered.  Ah  ! ' 
muttered  old  Celestine,  sweeping  the 
brown  berries  into  his  paper.  *  I 
have  an  opinion.  Monsieur  Dupre — 
it  may  not  be  original,  there  is  little 
originality  in  the  world ;  but  I  have 
an  opinion  that  an  author's  style  is 
greatly  formed  by  the  beverage  on 
which  he  writes.  I  think  all  authors 
should  drink  coffee;'  and  the  little 
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old  man,  having  swept  in  all  the 
berries  the  paper  would  hold,  folded 
it  up,  and  conveying  it  into  his  coat 
pocket,  said, — '  So  you  will  not  go 
to  see  Mademoiselle  de  Lys  ?* 

*  Mademoiselle  de  Fiddlestick  ! ' 
cried  the  young  grocer,  *  Yes,  I  will 
go,  that  I  may  hiss  her  off  the  stage. 
Tell  her  so  if  she  asks  you.' 

The  little  old  man  gazed  on  Dupre 
as  if  he  saw  him  at  once  transformed 
into  a  demon. 

•Monsieur,*  he  said,  solemnly,  'if 
yon  uttered  one  hiss  for  Mademoi- 
selle 'Lena,  the  serpent's  sting  would 
be  left  in  your  breast  for  ever.  Yes,' 
he  continued,  with  the  earnestness 
that  made  him  unconscious  of  speak- 
ing to  any  one  but  himself,  *jre8, 
to  genius,  condemnation  is  exquisite 
pain ;  to  an  aspirant  to  fame,  public 
reprobation  is  an  incurable  wound : 
therefore  it  is  wisdom  to  refrain 
from  coming  before  that  mighty  cen- 
sor, the  public,  until  the  tomb  in- 
tervenes between  us  and  its  praise  or 
blame;  when  flattery  cannot  elate, 
or  condemnation  appal — then,  yes 

then '  he  went  on  in  a  lower 

voice,  until  sinking  into  the  habits 
of  his  solitude  he  mumbled  almost 
inwardly  the  concluding  words, — 
*  then  is  the  time  to  publish !'  and  so 
saying,  he  walked  out  of  the  grocer's 
shop,  his  thoughts  again  busy  with 
his  thirty  manuscripts. 

'  And  what  did  Monsieur  Dupr6 
say  to  you? '  asked  'Lena,  with  some 
curiosity. 

Celestine,  who  had  a  child -like 
habit  of  repeating  facts  just  as  they 
were,  answered  without  hesita- 
tion,— 

*  He  threw  a  great  bag  of  coffee 
on  the  counter,  and  scattered  it  all 
about,  and  told  me  to  tell  you  he 
would  fling  an  actress- wife  from  him 
in  like  manner.' 

*•  Hah  I '  'Lena  ejaculated,  and 
changed  countenance.  *  Why  will 
be  go  to  see  me,  then,  if  he  is  so 
furious  ?'  she  demanded  again.  *•  Did 
be  send  no  other  message  ?' 

'  He  told  me  to  say  he  would  go 
to  hiss  you  off  the  stage,  mademoi- 
selle ;  but  that  was  a  bad  thought — 
it  was  anger — he  will  not  do  it. 

'Lena  turned  very  pale. 

*  Monsieur  Celestine,'  she  said,  *  is 
it  true  ?  was  he  so  base,  so  mean,  so 
spiteful  ?  '  Ah !'  she  cried,  dropping 
on  a  chair,  '  if  he  were  to  hiss  me  I 


if  he  were  to  carry  out  his  wicked 
thouffht  I' 

Celestine  was  sorry  he  had  been 
so  literal ;  he  assured  the  young 
actress  that  her  angry  lover  had 
only  spoken  in  the  first  burst  of  vex- 
ation, and  had  already  come  to  a 
better  mind.  He  succeeded  in  calm- 
ing her ;  and,  waving  her  adieu,  she 
leu  him  with  a  restored  countenance. 

At  an  early  hour  on  Thursday 
evening.  Monsieur  Celestine  repaired 
by  appointment  to  the  house  of  the 
young  grocer,  in  order  to  have  a  cup 
of  his  favourite  beverage  before  going 
to  the  spectacle.  While  sipping  some 
of  the  excellent  cqfi  noir  which  he 
believed  to  be  essential  to  authors, 
and  gravely  propounding  his  opinion 
as  to  its  effects  on  the  style  of  their 
writings,  Dupre  stood  before  him 
with  his  large  eyes  fastened  on  his 
face,  as  if  intently  listening  to  his 
dreamy  discourse,  but  suddenly 
stretching  forth  his  hands,  he  laid 
them  on  the  old  man's  shoulders, 
causing  him  to  lean  backwards,  until 
his  whole  attention  was  roused,  and 
his  face  directed  fully  to  the  agitated 
one  of  his  young  host. 

'  Monsieur  Celestine,'  said  Dupr6, 
'you  know  'Lena — have  you  influ- 
ence with  her  ?' 

'  Ye — es — ^yes,  undoubtedly  yes,' 
he  answered,  gaining  conviction  of 
the  fact  as  he  spoke.  '  But,  Monsieur 
Dupre,  it  is  only  the  influence  which 
mind  can  possess  over  mind;  only 
the  influence  which  mature  genius 
can  have  over  immature,  that  is  all, 
monsieur.  She  listens  to  my  manu- 
scripts with  great  delight  and  bene- 
fit. I  never  read  them  to  any  one  else 
now,  for  it  is  only  after  death ' 

*  Monsieur  Celestine,'  cried  Dupre, 
in  a  voice  that  terrified  the  little  old 
man,  who  began  to  fear  he  had 
grown  jealous,  *if  you  have  influ- 
ence with  that  girl,  save  her ! '  and 
he  released  the  old  man's  shoulders 
with  a  jerk  that  nearly  upset  him. 

'  You  think,  then,'  he  said,  hesita- 
ting, 'you  perhaps  think  that  she 
has  mistaken  her  vocation  ?' 

'  Vocation !  yes,  if  you  will,  she 
has  mistaken  it.  Her  vocation  is  in 
my  house — ^in  my  heart;  her  voca- 
tion is  to  make  others  happy,  to  be 
happy,  to  die  happy ;  to  die  on  the 
bosom  of  love,  or  to  weep  happy 
tears  over  the  cold  heart  that  loved 
her :  the  vocation  of  her  loving  heart 
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is  to  be  the  centre  of  a  fund  circle 
who  will  call  her  wife,  mother, 
friend,  or  mistress;  not  to  be  the 
poor,  mercenary  puppet  of  an  exhi- 
bition ;  not  to  be  a  creature  admired, 
followed,  and  flattered  for  a  month 
or  a  year,  and  left  to  die  neglected 
and  forgotten.* 

Poor  Celestine  was  much  struck 
by  this  burst  of  feeling ;  and  his 
ever- working  mind  rapidly  followed 
out  the  ideas  Dupre^s  speech  pre- 
sented. 

'My  friend,'  he  said,  'I  believe, 
now,  that  Mademoiselle  *Lena  would 
be  happier  as  a  grocer's  wife  than 
she  ever  will  be  in  her  career  of 
Princess.' 

*  Bravo  I  bravo ! '  cried  Dupre, 
with  a  kindling  countenance.  '  Now 
you  speak  like  a  man  of  sense.  Keep 
to  that,  now;  use  your  influence 
with  her ;  get  her  off  the  stage ; 
teach  her  to  see  her  true  vocation ; 
then — no  matter,  you  shall  write  on 
coffee  all  the  days  of  your  life,  at  all 
events.' 

'  Monsieur  Dupre,'  answered  Celes- 
tine, 'I  have  seen  the  snares  that 
must  beset  a  girl  of  genius  in  such  a 
career  as  she  has  chosen.  I  recom- 
mended to  her,  in  preference,  the 
less  noisy  and  more  honourable  one 
which  I  have  mvself  aimed  to  pur- 
sue as  a  man  'Oi  letters.  I  will  do 
your  wish,  I  will  try  to  save  her ; 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  coffee  you 
promise — although  I  consider  it  a 
public  duty  for  authors  to  drink 
coffee — but  because  I  love  her  as 
my  child.' 

They  were  in  good  time  at  the 
theatre,  and  got  afiont  seat  parterre. 
Dupre  never  spoke ;  the  little  old 
man  soliloquised  till  the  curtain  rose 
and  discovered  the  Princess  sitting 
in  state.  Then  the  young  grocer  took 
one  long  gaze  at  his  former  simple 
love.  Under  other  circumstances  the 
scene  might  have  afforded  him  a 
hearty  laugh.  The  assumption  of 
regal  state  by  'Lena  Marbout  re- 
minded him  of  the  mock  dignity  of 
early  days,  when  they  played  at 
kings  and  queens  together.  But  he 
was  close  enough  to  the  sta^e  to  see 
plainly  the  pretty,  coquettish,  but 
every -day  features,  which  had  so 
Ions  been  mingled  with  his  house- 
hold dreams,  which  had  presented 
themselves  before  him  in  all  the  ar- 
rangements of  his  little  mSnage — 


when  he  fancied  he  saw  the  little 
retrotisse  nose  looking  more  reiroussi 
at  some  of  his  bachelor  proceedings, 
and  the  pretty  smiling  mouth  smil- 
ing more  complacently  at  others :  a 
sigh  or  groan  burst  from  his  very 
heart  as  he  saw  all  these  household 
visions  end  in  the  scene  before  him  ; 
the  Princess  was  forgotten — his  lost 
love  filled  his  thoughts. 

Old  Celestine  was  differently  em- 
ployed :  the  Princess  alone  occupied 
him. 

'  Bah !  bah  I'  he  murmured  to  him- 
self, '  how  badly  she  walks  !  ah, 
how  her  arms  fall !  what  a  want  of 
dignity  in  her  gestures!  how  awk- 
wardly she  turns!  her  long  train 
will  ffet  under  her  feet !  Chut !  she  is 
caught  in  it!  Eh!  there  she  stands 
with  it  wrapt  round  her  feet  just  like 
a  cat  in  her  tail !  Parbleu  !  she  can't 
move !  bah  !  they  hiss,  she  can't  run 
to  meet  her  lover !  Oh,  'Lena !  oh, 
Mademoiselle  de  Lys !  bah  !  they 
hiss  again.  See,  see,  ner  lover  has  to 
disentangle  her !  Savages,  how  they 
groan !' 

Hisses  and  groans,  indeed,  became 
vociferous.  Dupre  had  never  looked 
up  at  the  Princess  since  he  first  re- 
cognised 'Lena  Marbout :  that  noise 
aroused  him.  He  beheld  the  unfor- 
tunate Princess  fall  before  him,  her 
long  train  exactly  describing  the  cir- 
cle of  the  cat's  tail  about  her  feet ; 
but  the  unexpected  storm  of  hisses 
deprived  her  of  energy  and  thought; 
she  stood  there,  her  arms  straight 
down  by  her  sides,  her  eyes  fixed,  in 
a  trembling  and  imploring  gaze,  upon 
the  audience,  and,  as  Dupre  thought, 
more  especially  upon  himself.  He 
started  up  at  what  he  considered  her 
appeal ;  he  never  thought  of  answer- 
ing disapprobation  with  applause  : 
had  he  clapped,  the  terrified  actress 
would  have  seen  him,  and  might 
have  taken  courage ;  but  he  turned 
to  the  audience,  clenched  his  hands, 
and  shook  them,  with  a  display  of 
glittering  teeth  at  the  pit,  the  boxes, 
and  gallery,  as  if  defying  to  mor- 
tal combat  the  whole  armament  of 
hissers,  whose  clamour,  in  spite  of 
the  threatening  teeth  and  hands,  in- 
creased in  volume,  until  when  the 
hero  of  the  piece  unwound  the  twin- 
ing train  from  the  feet  of  the 
Princess,  walking  round  and  round 
her  with  it  raised  in  his  hand,  the 
uproar  became  immense;  the  royal 
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lady,  \^ith  a  look  of  anguish,  ex- 
tended her  rosy  arms,  and  clasped 
her  hands :  the  young  grocer,  boil- 
ing with  rage,  turned  and  did  the 
same. 

'  A  mot,  ^Lena  P  he  cried  aloud ;  *^ 
moir  but  the  curtain  dropped  as  he 
uttered  the  words,  and  hid  Mademoi- 
selle de  Lys  from  the  public  for 
ever. 

*She  is  lost!'  cried  the  little  old 
man,  in  a  tone  of  despair. 

'  She  is  saved !'  said  Dupre,  in 
one  of  emotion,  but  yet  of  joy. 
*  Dieu  merci!  IHeu  merci!  they  shall 
see  her  no  more,  all  those  horrid 
eyes,  all  those  horrid  faces.  Blessed 
curtain !  I  shall  love  you  for  ever.' 

*  Poor  'Lena !  poor  child !'  mur- 
mured Celestine,  'she  cannot  sur- 
Tive.  No;  genius  unrecognised  by 
the  world,  rebuked  by  the  multi- 
tude, must  hide  its  head  and  die; 
therefore  it  is  better  that  the  tomb 
should  stand  between  us  and  our 
fame — that  our  works  should  not  be 
known  till ' 

'  We  will  meet  her  as  she  comes 
out,'  said  Dupre.  *  Now  is  the  time 
to  try  your  influence;  we  will  go 
home  with  her ;  she  will  be  softened 
now.  She  will  feel  she  has  mistaken 
her  vocation ;  we  will  convince  her 
she  will  make  a  better  grocer's  wife 
than  a  princess.' 

They  went  round  to  the  door  by 
which  the  luckless  actress  must  come 
out.  They  had  hardly  taken  a  place 
beside  the  pillar,  when  a  private 
ctdhche  drew  up  to  the  door,  and  the 
next  instant  Mademoiselle  de  Lys 
appeared,  leaning  on  her  patron's 
arm,  her  head  bowed  down  and  al- 
most resting  on  it.  He  put  his  arm 
round  her  waist,  as  if  to  support  her 
drooping  figure.  Dupre  darted  for- 
ward, and  caught  her  other  hand. 
'Lena  looked  up  at  him,  shuddered, 
and  with  a  repulsive  movement 
snatching  away  her  hand,  cried,  in  a 
tone  of  more  anger  than  seemed 
compatible  with  her  nearly  fainting 
state, — 

*  Serpent  I  have  you  not  already 
hissed  forth  your  venom  to  your 
satisfaction  ? ' 

Stupified,  Dupre  stood  rooted  to 
the  spot ;  the  step  was  thrown  up, — 
'Lena  and  her  patron  had  driven  off 
before  either  the  young  grocer  or  the 
old  man  could  begin  to  think  what 
this  was  all  about. 


'  I  know  what  it  is,'  said  Celestine 
then;  'she  thought  you  incited  all 
this  uproar  against  her,  because  you 
know  you  said  you  would  hiss  her 
off  the  stage.' 

*  And  did  you  tell  her  so  ? '  said 
Dupre,  turning  fiercely  to  him. 

'  You  told  me  to  do  so,'  the  old 
man  answered.  '  But  be  easy,  we 
will  tell  her  the  truth  to-morrow.' 

*  She  is  not  worth  the  trouble  she 
gives  me,'  said  Dupre,  now  seriously 
offended,  and  the  more  angry  at 
'Lena  because  he  felt  he  had  been 
wrong  himself,  and  thought  she  bad 
cause  to  be  displeased  with  him. 
'  Any  man  but  myself  w^ould  have 
given  her  up  long  ago.  But  was 
there  not  some  one  with  her  to- 
night ?  I  saw  no  one  but  her,  yet  I 
think  some  one  led  her  out.' 

'  It  was  her  patron,'  replied  Celes- 
tine ;  '  he  got  into  the  carriage  with 
her.' 

*  Her  patron !  Ah ! '  And  Du- 
pre mused  with  a  gloomy  counte- 
nance. *  Well,  Monsieur  Celestine, 
we  will  go  and  see  'Lena  together  in 
the  morning;  you  know  I  did  not 
hiss.' 

'  Oh,  I  know  it ! ' 

And  they  supped  together,  and 
parted  to  meet  in  the  morning. 

In  the  morning  they  met.  They 
went  to  the  house  Boulevard  St. 
Martin,  and  rang  the  bell ;  the  door 
as  usual  opened  invisibly.  The  third 
story  was  reached,  and  the  bell  of 
'Lena's  apartment  rung.  There  was 
no  answer,  and  no  one  appeared. 
At  last  there  came  down  tne  old 
woman  who  had  the  charge  of  the 
whole  house.  Celestine  asked  for 
Mademoiselle  de  Lys,  for  Dupre 
would  not  use  the  name,  and  that  of 
'Lena  was  not  known.  The  old  wo- 
man had  applied  a  key  to  the  lock 
before  they  spoke. 

*•  I  thought  you  wanted  the  apart- 
ment,' she  said.  'Mademoiselle  de 
Lys  has  given  it  up.' 

As  she  spoke  the  door  opened.  It 
was  empty  of  all  living  things. 

'  Where  is  she  gone?'  demanded 
Dupre. 

'  How  can  I  tell,  monsieur  P  She 
sent  and  paid  her  rent  up  early  this 
morning,  though  it  is  not  due  for 
more  than  a  month  to  come.' 

'  Tell  me  where  she  is  gone  ? ' 
Dupre  repeated  more  loudly. 

*  Monsieur  seems  to  think  it  pos- 
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sible  to  know  where  all  the  actresses 
in  Paris  go  to,'  replied  the  old  wo- 
man, looking  at  Celestine,  as  if  she 
thought  he  must  be  more  reasonable. 
'  Fernaps  she  is  gone  to  the  pro- 
vinces ;  perhaps  she  is  gone  to  a  more 
modest  lodging, — she  failed  last  night, 
they  say;  perhaps  she  has  got  a 
protector.* 

Dupr6  almost  knocked  the  old 
woman  down,  and  rushed  out  of  the 
salon  into  the  chambre  d  caucher, 
thinking  'Lena  might  be  concealed 


there ;  it,  too,  was  empty.  Celestine 
poked  about  on  the  mantelpiece  and 
cheffonier  in  search  of  a  card  of  ad- 
dress, but  there  was  none ;  nor  could 
any  further  tidings  be  learned  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Lys  than  that  she 
had  paid  up  her  rent  and  given  up 
her  lodgings. 

Their  inquiries  after  'Lena  Marbout 
were  as  unsuccessful.  Neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  were  to  be  found  or 
heard  of. 


ScENB  THE  Last. 


The  flower-market  on  the  Place 
de  la  Madeleine  was  as  brilliant  as 
the  flower-market  of  the  Madeleine 
ought  to  be.  Camelias,  myrtles, 
oranges,  expanded  their  delicate  or 
fragrant  blossoms ;  and  between  the 
lovely  ranks  marched  our  little  old 
man,  his  hands  joined  behind  his 
back,  his  stick  held  across  it,  his 
head  moving  from  side  to  side,  like 
an  admirer  amid  the  beauties  of  a 
ball-room,  uncertain  where  to  give 
his  preference.  The  truth  was  the 
little  old  man  was  afraid  to  make 
advances,  for  common  flowers  on  the 
Place  de  la  Madeleine  were  as  rare 
as  common  people,  and  dear  in  pro- 
portion. His  violet  was  quite  gone, 
and  he  speculated  on  replacing  it 
with  a  pot  of  mignonette.  A  smart 
cal^he  drove  up  to  the  entrance  of 
the  flower- market ;  an  over-dressed 
young  lady  was  handed  out  by  an 
equally  over-dressed  footman,  who, 
with  a  b&ton  in  his  hand,  followed 
her  steps  down  the  alley  of  flowers. 
She  bought  a  superb  white  camelia, 
on  which  the  poor  little  man  had 
cast  many  a  glance  of  admiration, 
while,  like  a  humble  lover  true  to  a 
humbler  love,  he  looked  more  ten- 
derly at  the  modest  violet  beneath  it. 

The  lady  bent  over  the  flowers; 
the  plumes  of  her  white  bonnet  hung 
forward,  and,  with  her  long  drooping 
curls,  concealed  her  features;  but 
her  cheeks  were  pale,  her  eyes  were 
dull ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  heard 
her  voice  that  the  little  old  man,  with 
a  crv  of  surprise,  exclaimed, — 

'  Lena !  Mademoiselle  de  Lvs  I 
C*€8t  bten  VOU8  f    N  'est-ce  pas  f ' 

'Lena  trembled,  grew  a  little  paler, 
but  yet  looked  ^lad. 

*  Ah,'  she  said,  *  we  are  fated  to 
meet  in  the  flower-markets  I ' 

An  appropriate  compliment  this 


time  failed  the  little  old  man ;  the 
violet,  the  budding  rose,  the  white 
camelia, —  all  emblems  failed  him : 
or  'Lena,  was  it  that  she  failed  to  pre- 
sent to  his  honest  mind  a  correspond- 
ing image  ? 

'  You  have  come  to  buy  your  mo- 
dest pot  of  violet,  my  dear  professor ; 
is  it  not  so  ?'  she  said.  But  the  arch 
pleasantry  of  her  address  on  the  Quai 
aux  Fleurs  was  gone. 

*  Yes,  mademoiselle,  —  or — or  — 
madame,'  said  the  old  man,  bowing 
with  a  constrained  air,  for  he  felt  as 
if  '  Mademoiselle '  were  no  longer 
'Lena's  title ;  *  ves,  I  am  constant  to 
my  violet,  but  there  can  be  no  longer 
opposition  between  us.  It  is  not 
always  that  one  descends  in  the  world, 
as  you  once  said.  You,  on  the  con- 
trary, rise  too  high  for  your  friends 
to  follow.' 

'Lena  looked  surprised  at  the  bit- 
terness of  the  old  man's  tone ;  but  as 
she  looked  in  his  face  her  eyes  be- 
came suffused  with  tears. 

*  My  dear  professor,'  she  said, 
forcing  a  smile,  that  glittered  like  a 
rainbow  in  the  overcast  sky,  'you 

are  angry  with  me ;  but Well, 

perhaps,  we  both  have  cause  for 
complaint ;  will  you  be  friends  with 
me?' 

She  held  out  her  hand;  the  old 
man  caught  it,  and  pressed  the  tips 
of  her  delicate  gloves  with  his  lips. 

*  Let  me  carry  your  beautiful 
camelia,'  he  cried,  *  as  I  carried  your 
pot  of  violets,  and  your  budding  rose.' 

And  with  bent  knees  and  bent 
back  the  little  old  man  essayed  to 
lift  the  heavy  pot.  'Lena  made  a 
sign  to  the  footman,  who,  with  an 
ill-disguised  sneer,  raised  the  flower 
and  transported  it  to  the  carriage. 

'  Now,  monsieur,  the  will  stands 
accepted  for  the  deed ;  so  enter  and 
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come  home  with  me,  as  you  did  on 
the  former  occasions.  But  will  you — 
can  you  ?'  'Lena  added,  with  an  al- 
most beseeching  air. 

'  Mademoiselle,*  said  the  old  man, 
*  I  believe  it  ray  duty  to  follow  you 
wherever  you  are.'  He  was  thinking 
of  his  promise  to  Monsieur  Dupre. 

'Lena  followed  her  camelia  to  the 
carriage,  made  the  poor  old  man  enter 
it  with  her,  though  she  seemed  some- 
what to  deprecate  the  saucy  regards 
of  the  two  attendants,  and  drove  to  a 
rather  stylish  mansion.  She  went 
upstairs,  followed  still  by  the  finely- 
equipped  footman,  whom  Monsieur 
Celestine,  holding  his  hat  in  his  hand, 
made  pass  before  him.  While  she 
directed  him  how  to  place  the  flower 
Celestine  stood  in  the  door- way,  his 
head  thrown  back,  his  eves — and, 
indeed,  his  mouth  too — rather  widely 
opened,  bis  dust-enp;rained  hat  held 
down  at  the  very  tip  of  the  rim  and 
full  extension  of  the  arm,  and  his 
head  moving  like  that  of  a  mandarin, 
as  he  surveyed  the  bright  and  hand- 
some sdlon, 

^  Ou  sommes  -  nous?*  he  solilo- 
quised ;  '  etifiny  ou  sommes  -  noibs  f 
Mademoiselle  'Lena,  the  pretty 
illuminator  of  Blue  Beard  and  Tom 
Thumby  lodging  on  the  sixth,  and 
buying  a  simple  violet ;  then  Made- 
moiselle de  Lys,  actress,  buying  a 
budding  rose-tree,  and  living  on  the 
third ;  and  now — ah,  descending  al- 
ways I — we  are  on  the  first,  in  a 
splendid  salouy  and  buying  a  superb 
camelia ;  but  who  are  we  now  ?' 

Alas,  a  good  grocer's  wife  and  great 
packets  of  coffee  faded  from  the  poor 
old  man's  vision  as  he  asked  the 
question ! 

The  footman  had  now  placed  the 
camelia,  and  turned  his  back  on  the 
lady  with  an  unrepressed  sneer ;  he 
passed  the  old  man,  who  was  forced 
to  move  out  of  the  door-way,  sur- 
veying him  from  head  to  foot  with  a 
disdain  which  words  could  not  have 
uttered. 

*  Ah !'  said  Celestine  to  himself, 
^that  grand  gentleman  does  not 
respect  her;  but  he  does  not  respect 
me  either  —  such  is  the  fate  Grenius 
meets  from  the  vulgar.  But  after 
death — ah,  after  death  I' 

'Now,  my  good  professor,'  said 
'Lena,  with  a  tone  and  manner  quite 
unlike  that  of  the  pretty  etdumineasej 
*  take  that  fauteidl. 


She  pointed  to  an  easy  chair  of  a 
most  luxurious  description.  The 
little  old  man  sat  down,  and  was 
absorbed  in  it.  He  half  arose,  moved 
to  the  edge,  and  looked  behind  him 
at  its  back.  *  Marvellous !'  he  ejacu- 
lated, and  fank  into  it  with  such  a 
sensation  of  bodil}^  animal,  and 
mental  enjoyment  as  he  had  never 
felt  in  the  course  of  his  threescore 
years.  Oh,  with  coffee  and  that 
arm-chair  what  glorious  things  might 
not  be  written  I — how  easy  would  be 
the  flow  of  ideas  I  But  when  was 
Genius  born  to  luxury?  His  thoughts 
reverted  to  his  harsh  rush- bottomed 
chair,  his  ink-stained  table — ah,  well ! 
after  death  these  will  be  memorable, 
precious  1  A  hearty  laugh  dissipated 
the  dreamy  soliloquies  to  which  his 
solitary  habits  accustomed  him.  It 
was  'Lena,  the  pretty  erdumineusey 
who  laughed  then — it  was  the  young 
grocer's  love  who  laughed;  it  was 
not  Mademoiselle  de  Lys  the  actress, 
neither  was  it  the  great  unknown  of 
that  handsome  salon, 

*  Ah,  'Lena  I  Mademoiselle  'Lena  I' 
cried  the  little  old  man,  as  much  as 
to  say,  *  I  have  found  you  again.' 

The  meaning  of  nis  voice  and 
words  checked  her  gaiety. 

'  It  is  so  long  since  I  laughed  like 
that,'  she  said,  putting  her  cambric 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes ;  '  but  to 
see  you  and  that  great  easy  chair 
makmg  an  acquaintance  was  quite  a 
scene.' 

'You  do  not,  then,  often  laugh 
now  ?'  said  old  Celestine. 

'  I  have  no  one  to  laugh  with,  no 
one  to  laugh  at,'  she  replied.  '  No 
cause  for  laughter  now.' 

'Mademoiselle,  or  madame,  for  I 
know  not  which  to  call  you,'  said 
Celestine,  *  tell  me,  are  you  married  ?' 

'  No,'  'Lena  replied,  lifting  her 
open  eyes  to  his. 

'  Alas !'  said  the  old  man  with  a 
deep  sigh. 

'  Why  do  you  si^h  so  mournfully  ?' 
she  asked ;  '  you  sigh  for  me — why  ?' 

'  Because,  mademoiselle,  because  I 
knew  your  mother ;  because  I  knew 
you  when  you  bought  the  pot  of 
violets  on  the  Qua!  aux  Fleurs,  and 
illustrated  Beauty  and  the  Beast  on 
the  sixth  story.' 

'Lena  sank  back  on  the  handsome 
couch  she  sat  on ;  the  tears'  that 
started  to  her  eyes  could  not  be 
stopped,  they  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 
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'  *Lena,  'Lena,*  cried  the  old  man, 
'  tell  me  truly,  are  you  happy  ?' 

'Happy!  oh,  no!  I  once  was 
happy — when  we  met  on  the  Quai 
aux  Fleurs.' 

'  Poor  child,  poor  child !'  said  the 
old  man,  seating  himself  beside  her, 
and  taking  her  hand  in  his.  '  *I.<ena, 
there  is  mercy  with  God  more  than 
with  men ;  though  you  have  erred 
and  strayed  from  the  right  way, 
return,  my  child,  return  to  Him : 
for  his  dear  Son's  sake  He  will  open 
His  arms  of  love,  and  shield  you 
from  sin  and  suffering  for  ever. 
Oh!'  he  continued,  while  she  wept 
on,  *I  foresaw  this  when  you  first 
spoke  to  me  of  your  penchant  for  the 
stage.  I  knew  the  pretty  orphan,  the 
unprotected  child,  could  not  sustain 
its  temptations,  its  many  dangers.' 

'  My  friend,  my  friend !'  'Lena  in- 
terrupted, pressing  his  hand  almost 
convulsively  in  hers, '  you  go  too  far 
—  you  conclude  I  am  fallen,  lost, 
guilty  :  except  in  thought,  except  in 
irresolution  of  purpose,  I  have  not 
sinned  in  the  way  you  imagine.  But 
will  you  listen  to  what  I  have  to  tell 
since  we  last  met?  Oh,  Monsieur 
Celestine,  it  is  very  sweet  to  have  a 
friend  to  tell  all  this  to ;  yet  there  is 
very  little  to  tell.' 

'  Speak,  tell  me  all,'  said  Celestine, 
whose  handkerchief  had  been  stanch- 
ing the  drops  from  his  eyes. 

'  You  ask  me  if  I  am  happy,'  said 
'Lena.  '  No,  I  am  not.  Can  1  be  so 
when  every  friend  is  gone  from  me, 
when  I  am  alone  with  a  cold  and 
sullen  stateliness  with  which  a  heart 
like  mine,  I  now  find,  can  have  no 
fellowship?  Alas  I  I  aspired  to 
grandeur,  I  longed  to  be  a  great 
lady.  Well,  I  have  all  that  is  fine 
and  luxurious  about  me  and  I  am 
miserable.' 

'  You  do  not  care  to  act  the  Prin- 
cess any  longer  ?'  said  Celestine,  in  a 
caressing  tone. 

'Lena  shook  her  head. 

'  Monsieur,'  she  said  with  gravity, 
*  from  that  fatal  night  my  ambition 
was  at  an  end.' 

'Then  why,'  cried  the  old  man, 
glancing  round  the  room, — '  why  are 
you  here  ?  why  are  you  so  grand  ?' 

'  Ah  I  that  is  what  I  have  to  tell 
you.  You  see,  monsieur,  that  fatal 
night  I  left  the  theatre  heart-broken, 
plunged  in  an  abyss  of  grief  and 
shame.      Oh!   those   horrid   faces, 


those  glaring  eyes  all  round  the 
house,  those  grinning  teeth,  and 
venomous  hisses — ah!  I  see  them,  I 
feel  them  still !  And  he,  too,  he 
who  so  long  pursued  me  with  his 
love,  who  so  long  tried  to  kindle 
mine, — I  saw  him  gesticulating  to 
the  mob  he  had  brought  there.  I 
saw  him  resolved  to  crush  me ;  and 
when  I  came  forth  overwhelmed, 
dead  with  shame  and  despair,  he  was 
there  to  triumph  over  me.' 

'  Dupre  ?'  cried  Celestine ;  but  he 
stopped  short. 

'Yes,  Dupre!  I  resolved,  then, 
that  he  should  never  triumph  again, 
that  he  should  never  hear  more  of 
me.  But  hear  all  that  passed  and 
then  advise  me,  --  tell  me  what  I 
ought  to  do.  Oh,  it  is  sweet  to  be 
told  what  we  must  do !  My  patron 
was  always  there;  it  was  he  who 
procured  me  the  engagement,  it  was 
he  who  got  me  to  undertake  the  part 
of  the  Princess.  When  the  curtain 
fell  so  suddenly  he  was  at  my  side ; 
he  took  me  away  and  put  me  into 
his  own  carriage.  I  cared  not  where 
I  was,  nor  where  I  went ;  but  some- 
how he  soothed  me — it  was  balm  to 
hear  words  of  praise,  to  know  mv 
talents  were  still  appreciated  though 
my  success  on  the  stage  was  hope- 
less. I  would  have  clung  to  any 
friend  at  such  a  moment ;  and  when, 
without  actually  speaking  of  love,  I 
felt  his  tenderness,  and  believed  in 
his  affection,  I  thought  of  nothing, 
feared  nothing,  cared  for  nothing  in 
the  world,  but  to  get  into  an  asylum 
and  be  hidden  from  public  gaze.  I 
was  faint  too,  and  stupified  with 
grief;  we  had  got  into  this  house 
before  I  was  aware  we  were  not 
going  to  my  own  lodging.  I  must 
confess  all,  monsieur ;  I  believe  my 
head  had  Iain  upon  his  arm  in  the 
carriage,  I  believe  he  almost  carried 
me  into  the  house :  surely  the  spirit 
of  my  pious  mother  watched  round 
her  child  and  saved  me.* 

'  Saved  her  ?'  Celestine  ejaculated, 
almost  gasping. 

'  Yes,  saved  her  as  yet.  I  did  not 
think  or  care  to  save  myself.  I  was 
abandoned  to  despair.  But  as  we 
mounted  the  stairs  monsieur's  valet 
came  running  down,  saying,  with  an 
air  of  excitement,  that  he  had  been 
on  the  point  of  starting  to  the  theatre 
in  search  of  his  master.  Three  gen- 
tlemen, with  whom  he  was  associated 
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in  an  important  speculation  in  Al- 
geria, had  come  to  the  house  to 
bring  him  tidings  of  an  affair  which 
demanded  his  immediate  presence: 
they  were  all  to  set  out  together  by 
the  tnalle  paste.  My  patron  left  me 
in  a  chamber  and  went  to  them 
directly;  his  valet  had  orders  to 
pack  his  portmanteau.  He  on]}'  re- 
turned to  me  to  bid  me  adieu ;  he 
told  me  that  my  engagement  at  the 
theatre  was  at  an  end,  that  I  must 
not  demand  my  salary,  that  I  would 
be  mined  in  every  way  if  I  did  not 
accept  the  asylum  of  his  house, 
which  he  would  leave  me  to  take 
charge  of.  He  added  that  he  had 
sent  his  man  to  pay  my  rent,  and 
remove  my  effects  from  my  lodgings ; 
that  no  one  would  disturb  me  here, 
but  I  must  promise  him  not  to 
depart  before  his  return  to  France. 
I  promised,  and  he  left  me.  When 
be  was  gone  I  found  all  was  at 
my  orders,  and  what  I  did  not 
order  was  brought;  the  modiste 
came  with  robes,  and  bonnets,  and 
shawls,  and  I  had  nothing  to  do, 
and  took  a  pleasure  in  dressing  my- 
self and  acting  the  great  lady.  But 
at  last  I  began  to  tire  of  this, 
and  better  thoughts  came  back;  I 
recollected  the  happy  times  when  I 
used  to  work  for  my  daily  bread. 
I  felt  that  my  vanity  and  love  of 
applause  had  led  me  into  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  that  my  levity  had 
cost  me  the  love  of  niv  best  friends. 
I  was  unhappy,  and  1  wrote  to  my 
patron.  I  wanted  to  know  his  pur- 
])08es,  he  had  given  me  hints  that 
made  ree  think  he  wished  to  make 
me  his  wife  on  his  return.  I  wrote 
to  him — there,  Monsieur  Celestine, 
there  is  his  answer.' 

Celestine,  putting  on  his  spectacles, 
perused  the  letter,  while  'Lena,  with 
flowing  cheeks  and'  tearful  eyes,  sat 
beside  him.  It  was  just  such  a  letter 
as  might  be  expected.  'Lena  was  to 
have  money,  servants,  dress,  plea- 
sures, everything  but  the  name  of 
wife ;  but  her  patron  having  an 
objection  to  matrimony,  that  subject 
was  never  to  be  hinted  at  again. 
The  writer  concluded  with  a  hope 
that  the  prettv  little  actress  would 
make  herself  nappy  till  his  return, 
which  would  be  in  a  few  days  after 
his  letter,  when  he  hoped  to  nnd  her 
as  lively  and  charming  as  ever. 

*  Ana  now,  mademoiselle,'  said  the 


old  man,  carefully  folding  the  letter 
and  placing  it  on  his  knee,  — '  and 
now  what  will  you  do  ? ' 

*  Ah,  my  friend,  tell  me ! ' 
''Lena,  do  you  love  this  man?' 

asked  Celestine,  rather  sternly,  tap- 
ping the  letter. 

'  Oh,  no !  Perhaps  that  fatal  even  - 
ing,  in  my  misery,  I  might  have 
fancied  so.  But,  no;  my  ambition, 
my  vanity  might  have  ended  in  still 
worse  shame  and  degradation,  but  I 
should  not  have  had  the  excuse  of 
love.  It  was  because  poor  Dupre 
forsook,  ^ast  me  off,  insulted  me  I ' 

'  'Lena,  you  have  been  very  foolish !' 

.  '  Oh,  yes !  and  very  culpable.  But 

I  was  cast  off  by  every  one ;  I  had 

neither  friend,  nor  money,  nor  trade 

remaining.' 

*  You  loved  Monsieur  Dupre,  'Lena, 
yet  you  would  not  listen  to  him.' 

'  Because  my  vanity  was  stronger 
then  than  my  love,'  said  'Lena,  can- 
didly, '  and  I  thought  I  had  him  in 
chains  too  strong  to  be  easily  burst. 
Ah,  it  was  only  when  you  told  me 
he  had  cast  me  off,  that  the  love  grew 
stronger  than  the  vanity.' 

The  old  man's  face  brightened. 

*  You  have  been  very  wrong,  'Lena.' 

*  Yes,  you  repeat  that;  every  one 
will  repeat  it.  When  a  woman  even 
appears  to  fall,  there  is  no  help  for 
her.  There  is  no  resource  for  me. 
I  may  as  well  be  worse,  since  no  one 
will  care  if  I  am  better.' 

*  'Lena,  there  is  One  who  trieth  the 
hearts,  as  well  as  seeth  the  ways. 
Child,  will  you  speak  so,  when  you 
know  God  judgeth  not  as  man 
judgeth  ? ' 

'Lena  caught  the  old  man's  hand ; 
her  warm  tears  fell  fast  as  she  bowed 
her  head  with  an  air  of  penitence 
and  sorrow. 

'  You  have  sinned,'  he  continued ; 
*  but  still  yen  are  virtuous,  and  your 
heart  as  yet  uncorrupted.  Rise,  then, 
to  the  paths  of  virtue  and  peace,  and 
forsake  those  that  lead  to  error  and 
misery.    Will  you  leave  this  house  ?' 

*  I  would  gladly ;  but  what  am  I 
to  do  ?    Where  am  I  to  go  ? ' 

*Do!  ask  charity  from  door  to 
door.  Go  I  go  out  under  the  canopy 
of  heaven,  and  let  God's  peace  and 
blessing  descend  from  thence  upon 
you ! ' 

'Lena  threw  her  arms  around  the 
old  man's  neck,  pressed  her  lips  on 
his  calm  forehead,  and,  crying  out, 
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*  AttcTidez,  aJUendez  /*  ran  out  of  the 
room  with,  perhaps,  rather  a  con- 
siderahle  degree  of  her  old  theatrical 
airs. 

Not  many  minutes  had  passed  when 
she  reappeared,  transformed  once 
more  to  Lena  Marbout.  The  fine 
silk  robe,  the  cashmere  shawl,  the 
plumed  bonnet,  were  changed  for  the 
plain  merino  dress,  the  smart  little 
apron,  the  tiny  cap;  her  flowing 
ringlets  were  gathered  into  their 
former  rich  and  glossy  braids;  she 
stood  before  the  old  man,  and  made 
him  a  rustic  salutation  in  the  style  of 
the  farmer*8  daughter. 

*  Excellent!  excellent!*  cried  the 
delighted  old  man.  *  My  dear  little 
girl,  my  sweet  child  is  herself  asain ! 
Then  you  will  come  I  you  will  leave 
this  grand  house!  We  shall  be  as 
happy,  as  merry  as  ever  I  We  will 
act  Beauty  and  the  Beast  all  through 
now!' 

'Lena  sighed  at  this. 

'  I  will  go,*  she  said.  '  But  when  ? 
I  promised  my  patron  not  to  leave  it 
until  his  return.' 

C61estine  looked  puzzled. 

*  If  you  stay,  you  are  not  in  safety, 
'Lena. 

*  Oh,  yes ! '  she  replied.  '  I  have 
put  off  his  fine  clothes,  and  will 
never  put  them  on ;  I  have  left  them 
all  ready;  I  am  wiser  now  than  I 
was.'. 

*  It  is  a  point  of  honour,'  said  the 
old  man,  '  difficult  to  determine,  for 
your  promise  was  wrong ;'  and,  as  he 
spoke,  he  turned  to  the  window  to 
reflect  more  fully  on  the  question. 

*  What  is  here,  mademoiselle  ?'  he 
cried.  'A  post-carriage  has  just 
stopped  at  the  door !' 

'Lena  flew  to  the  window. 

*  It  is  he !  it  is  he !  save  yourself!' 
she  exclaimed,  pushing  the  old  man 
to  the  door. 

*  Mademoiselle,'  said  the  little  man, 
planting  his  feet  firmly  one  in  ad- 
vance of  the  other,  with  his  stick 
horizontally  presented  as  if  to  poniard 
the  new-comer,  '  I  will  not  save  my- 
self without  you!  I  had  just  re- 
solved never  to  leave  this  house  till 
you  left  it  also !' 

*  Sainte  Marie!'  cried 'Lena,  seizing 
him  by  the  coat  and  dragging  him 
over  the  floor;  'he  is  coming!  he 
will  kill  you  for  this !  Ah,  he  will 
throw  you  out  of  the  window! 
Quick !  this  way — this  way ! ' 


She  opened  a  side-door  leading 
into  one  of  those  passages  common 
in  French  houses,  which  conduct  to 
a  private  staircase  and  an  entrance 
into  some  bye-street,  generally  at 
the  side  or  back  of  the  house ;  but, 
as  she  pushed  the  little  old  man 
through  it,  he  grasped  her  firmly  in 
his  arms,  and  ]^&demoiselle  'Lena  and 
the  little  old  man  nearly  rolled  down 
the  stairs  and  into  the  street  beyond 
them. 

'  Now,'  he  said,  drawing  his  breath, 
—  *  now  take  my  arm,  and  we  will 
run.  Don't  be  afraid:  you  are 
saved.  I  would  have  di^  rather 
than  left  you.  We  are  designed  to 
be  the  protectors  of  the  feebler  sex.' 

'Lena  trembling,  half  laughing  and 
half  crying,  was  now  ready  to  laugh 
altogether,  as  putting  her  arm  through 
that  of  the  little  old  man  she  hurried 
him  along,  supporting  rather  than 
being  supported. 

'  And  now,'  said  the  little  old  man 
as  he  unlocked  the  door  of  his  small 
chamber, — *  now  we  are  safe ;  and  I 
think,  mademoiselle,  I  had  better 
fasten  the  doors  and  windows  while 
I  go  to  see  if  I  can  get  you  another 
chamber  in  this  house,  or  else  when 
I  return  I  may  find  the  lodging  is 
empty  again.' 

*  No,  no,  my  good  friend,'  said  the 
poor  girl,  sitting  down  on  the  identi- 
cal box  which  held  the  thirty  manu- 
scripts, '  I  have  had  enough  of  wan- 
derings, enough  of  changes;  I  am 
too  glad  to  see  the  face  of  the  only 
friend  I  have  in  the  world.' 

*•  Pardon  me,  mademoiselle,  I  have 
a  rival.  Let  me  tell  you,  Monsieur 
Dupr6  never  cast  you  off;  he  never 
hissed  you ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
shook  his  hands  at  the  audience,  and 
would  have  fought  the  whole  as- 
sembly, if  it  were  possible.  Your 
poor  Beast  is  dying  for  his  Beauty, 
mademoiselle ;  but,  perhaps,  you  will 
not  care  to  turn  him  into  a  prince 
now.' 

'Lena  heard  this  with  surprise. 

'It  was  the  power  of  love,'  she 
replied,  '  you  once  said  effected  that 
transformation.  Alas!  my  love  is 
unworthy  now  of  him  who  once 
sought  it.' 

Celestine  withdrew,  and  the  sun 
had  nearly  retired  from  the  dull 
little  chamber  before  the  door  again 
opened.  Its  solitary  inmate  was  still 
sitting  on  the  box,  her  arms  resting 
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on  h&e  lap,  and  the  joined  hands 
supporting  her  chin.  DuprI  stood 
before  her.  She  gazed  into  his  coun- 
tenance with  anxiety ;  but  read  there 
the  unconquered  love  which  had 
endured  her  faults,  follies,  and  levity. 
She  threw  herself  into  the  arms  that 
opened  to  receive  her. 

The  little  old  man,  who  was  behind 
the  young  grocer,  capered  about  the 
room  in  an  ecstasy  of  enjoyment; 
and  finding  no  way  of  expressing  it 
while  his  guests  #ere  occupied  with 
each  other,  he  ran  for  a  jug  of  water 
and  poured  it  over  his  withered 
violet,  either  to  express  his  love,  or 
as  a  souvenir  of  his  first  meeting  with 
the  young  eniumineuse, 

'  What  can  I  ever  do  for  you  ?' 
said  *Lena,  turning  to  him  at  last,  as 
she  at  once  wiped  away  her  tears 
and  hid  her  blushes. 

*  Marry  me  as  quickly  as  you  can, 
dear  *Lena,*  said  Dupre,  answering 
for  the  little  old  man.  'That  is 
what  Monsieur  C^lestine  would  tell 
you.  Is  it  not,  my  good  friend?* 
and  he  threw  him  a  look  which  pre- 
cluded an^  but  an  assenting  reply. 

'  It  is,  it  is  r  cried  C61estine,  rub- 
bing his  hands  with  great  rapiditjr. 
'  ly^demoiseUe  must  now  be  placed  m 
safe  keeping.    My  r6le  is  played ;  the 


three  scenes  are  acted.  You  see,  my 
dear  chUd,  each  scene  of  our  drama 
has  opened  in  a  flower-market ;  and 
as  there  are  no  more  flower- markets 
in  Paris,  we  must  let  the  curtain 
drop.' 

'Ahr  said  Mademoiselle  'Lena, 
casting  up  her  brieht  dewy  eyes, 
'  the  Three  Flower-Slarkets  of  Paris 
will  be  a  moral  teaching  for  me. 
I  shall  always  love  the  violet,  and 
dread  the  rose  and  the  camelia.' 

*■  Then  I  will  cherish  the  rose  and 
camelia,*  said  her  lover,  *  since  thev 
teach  my  'Lena  to  be  a  good  grocer  s 
wife.' 

Must  we  not  add  that  the  little  old 
man,  after  he  had  given  away  Ma- 
demoiselle 'Lena  at  the  altar,  lived 
happily  all  the  rest  of  his  days,  and 
wrote  on  coffee  ad  libitum  f  dwX  his 
genius  appeared  to  take  a  turn  after 
that  event,  and  his  solitary  chamber 
was  neariy  deserted  for  the  young 
grocer's  lively  house.  'Lena  and  her 
husband  were  beside  him  when  he 
died  there;  but  his  thirty  manuscripts 
were  found  in  the  box  in  his  cham- 
ber duly  prepared  for  going  to  press 
after  his  death.  Wheuier  they  ever 
went  there,  still  remains  a  question 
for  literary  research. 

Seltna. 
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ow  as  they  winded  down  for  a  long  hour, 
Below  their  tread  the  mountain  seemed  to  rumble. 
Shaking  the  stair  within  its  rock-hewn  tower, 

And  well-nigh  forcing  Richard's  feet  to  stumble. 
Through  weary  vaults  with  roofs  that  darkly  lour. 

Slow  pace  the  pair  on  stones  that  mould'nng  crumble. 
Strange  sights  are  there ;  and  though  the  light  is  dull, 
A  green  snake  sparkles  twisted  round  a  skuIL 


LII. 

Remains  of  rusted  arms  were  fallen  about. 
Gold  coins  and  goblets  guarded  by  a  lizard ; 

A  bat  there  clung  upon  the  cross  devout. 
And  here  slow  tears  bedewed  a  broken  vizard. 

Built  in  the  rock,  some  unknown  monster  snout 
Grinned  o'er  the  mummy  of  the  fettered  wizard  ; 

And  the  far  shadows  of  the  lamplight  lifted 

Long  phantom  chins,  and  their  lean  elbows  shifted. 
VOL.  XXXIX.  Ko.  eczxxi. 
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Lni. 

And,  on  a  tombstone  foul  with  fUngns  crop, 

The  king  deciphered  by  the  pallid  glare, — 
^  The  golden  coids  that  from  the  zenith  drop 

Are  man*8  tremendous,  but  his  only  stair. 
Death  keeps  the  bottom,  Death*s  one  Lord  the  top. 

It  is  thy  part  to  climb.    Believe  I  Beware  !* 
The  hermit  went  before,  and  followed  he, 
With  brain  much  musing,  but  with  gesture  free. 

LIV. 

At  last  the  pilgrims  reached  their  utmost  bound. 
In  a  low  chamber  was  the  well  they  sought ; 

A  low-built  wall  encircling  it  around. 
And  rone,  wheel,  bucket,  ready  to  be  wrought. 

Then  Ricnard,  starting  from  a  dream  profound. 
New  wakeful  courage  from  that  issue  caught ; 

But  Jerome  groaned,  and  sobbed,  and  then  *gan  weeping — 

His  wrinkled  yisage  and  his  white  beard  steeping. 

LV. 

With  feeble  hands  he  made  as  if  to  thrust 
The  king  away  from  that  adventurers  daring ; 

But  with  no  pause  his  courage  to  adjust 
Strode  Richard  on,  all  weakness  overbearing. 

With  eyes  unwont  his  destiny  to  mistrust 

Looked  headlong  down  into  thick  darkness  staring ; 

And  signed  to  Jerome,  wondering  how  he  meant 

To  crown  their  labours  with  a  just  event. 

LVI. 

A  siffu  was  all  the  answer ;  and  the  king 

The  bucket  entered  and  began  descending, 
And  grasped  the  rope  by  which  was  made  to  swing 
*     The  tub  that  rose  while  downward  he  was  wen£ng. 
Abating  thus  the  risk  of  hurryins, 

And  with  strong  hand  at  need  himself  befriending. 
Thus  lone  he  sank,  as  by  an  endless  plummet. 
Till  small  as  a  pale  moon  appeared  the  sununit. 

Lvn. 

But  hark  I  what  whisper  hisses  on  his  ear, 

As  of  a  knife  the  rope  above  dividing  ? 
He  cannot  think,  he  has  no  time  to  fear ; 

Fleet  the  small  second  Richard's  fate  deciding. 
Crash — and  'tis  o'er — falls,  overturning  sheer, 

The  tub  in  which  the  Briton  stood  confiding. 
One  cry  from  him,  and  headlong  he  is  scattered. 
From  his  own  knowledge  all  reflection  shattered. 

Lvm. 

But  soon  recovering  in  a  chilly  stream. 
He  struck  his  arms  about  with  blind  exertion. 

Here  in  the  mortal  pool  dissolved  the  dream, 
And  now  the  time  for  wakeful  self-assertion. 

The  water  flowed  unlighted  by  a  beam. 
And  low  the  opening  for  his  head's  emersion ; 

But  with  the  current  still  he  swam,  thus  hoping 

To  find  at  last  an  outlet  for  his  groping. 
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But  sometimes,  where  the  roek-roof  choked  the  flood, 
Must  Richard  dive  to  make  his  way  beyond. 

Sometimes  down  rapids  crawled,  was  fixed  in  mud, 
Or  tangled  in  the  thick  weed  of  a  pond. 

Sharp  jagged  edges  fh>m  his  hands  drew  blood, 
And  water-snakes  about  him  tnrithed  a  bond. 

Still  on  he  &red  in  more  than  midnight  blackness, 

With  weaiy  strength  but  heart  too  true  for  slacknesB. 

LX. 

Light  broke  at  last,  but  ah !  *twas  not  the  sky. 

The  tint  of  fire  illumed  an  arch  immense. 
And,  like  a  beacon  on  a  mountain  high. 

Burnt  on  a  far  up  ledge  the  flame  intense, 
Licking  the  dark  rock  with  a  crimson  dye. 

Infernal  hues  and  dread  magnificence. 
The  surging  lake,  whose  vrater  spread  below. 
Had  molten  steers  intolerable  glow. 

XiXI. 

The  stream  flowed  swift,  and  from  the  further  slide 
Hiffh  rose  the  mist  and  sound  of  water  falling. 

The  king,  without  a  pause,  his  soul  applied 
To  all  the  saints,  but  most  on  Mary  callit^. 

Said  to  himselfj-r-'  Well,  man  is  never  tried 
While  something  lies  beyond  him  more  appalliiig.* 

Struck  forth,  and  locking  close  a  thrill  abhorrent. 

Shot  in  the  midmost  rushing  of  the  torrent. 

lixn. 

A  l(mg,  long  plunge,  and  he  had  time  to  think — 
^  Perhaps  mv  corse  will  float  within  an  hour. 

Loose  on  the  foam  from  billows*  brink  to  brink, 
A  thing  for  shark  or  seabird  to  devour. 

And  many  a  chronicler  will  waste  his  ink 
In  epitaphs  on  knighthood^s  royal  flower — 

Flower  that  would  give  the  fame  that  makes  men  crasey 

For  but  the  air  and  sunshine  of  a  daisy.* 

Lxm. 

And  England's  woods  and  meadows  on  his  mind 
A  moment  pl^ed ;  but  then  in  conflagration 

Whole  worlds  of  ruin  crushed  him,  deaf  and  blindj 
Lost  as  he  felt  beyond  his  revocation. 

A  burning  mountain  seemed  his  brain  to  grind. 
That  still  would  strive  against  annihilation. 

One  final  pang,  one  gasp,  and  all  was  o*er, 

And  Eiehaid  swooned  ux  daylight  on  the  shore. 

Lxrv. 

Restored  in  time  to  thought,  himself  he  Ibund 
Brttised,  weak,  alone,  beneath  the  sun  of  mortdng; 

His  vesture  torn,  hung  cold  his  limbs  around. 
Lost  the  good  blade  erewhile  his  side  adomii^ : 

He  had  not  grasped  it  in  that  fall  profound. 
But  spread  his  bands  when  tumbled  withotit  warning. 

And  the  bright  hope  of  Qiiv&lry's  Round  Table 

Now  slept  unknown  in  Eiauitt  eaveiti  sable. 
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LXV. 

But  'twas  no  time  to  mourn.    A  little  boat 
With  mast  and  sail  was  lyii^  on  the  strand ; 

And  this  the  rescued  warrior  shoved  afloat, 
And  sailed  with  favourins  breeze  along  the  land : 

Put  o'er  his  dress  the  fisher^  dark  brown  coat, 
And  guided  helm  and  sheet  with  skilful  hand ; 

And  scarce  two  hours  had  passed  before  he  reached 

Messina's  verge,  and  soon  tne  skiff  was  beached. 

LXVI. 

On  foot,  unseen,  he  gained  his  royal  tent. 
Was  dad  in  princely  guise  and  took  refection, 

Till  noise  of  tumult,  witn  alarm-bells  blent. 
Appeared  a  mystery  meriting  detection. 

So,  roilowed  by  a  troop  armipotent, 
He  rode  to  make  a  personal  inspection  : 

His  band  was  men-at-arms,  and  knights,  and  yeomen, 

All  brawn  and  bone,  and  not  bedizened  showmen. 

liXvn. 

The  city  reeled  with  terror,  for  that  noon 

Was  found  before  the  altar  of  St.  Mary 
An  old  man  lyii^  dead,  and  though  so  soon 

Stone  cold,  a  m)zen  corpse  octogenary. 
The  priest  that  saw  him  first  fell  in  a  swoon. 

Knowing  Jeronimo  the  Solitary : 
The  town,  fast  gathering  to  the  great  cathedral. 
Invoked  all  saints  and  angels  of  the  bead-roll. 

Lxvin. 

Mid  whon\^  came  unawares  King  Richard's  guide. 

And  told  his  tale  of  danger  and  of  wonder. 
Phantoms,  and  screams,  and  blazes,  far  and  wide. 

Steeds  breaking  loose  and  vanishing  in  thunder ; 
All  night  had  Etna  flamed,  and  from  nis  side 

Foiled  lava  forth,  and  rent  the  isle  asunder. 
The  varlet,  yesterday  for  service  fitted. 
Now  stammered,  pafsy-stricken  and  unwitted. 

LXIZ. 

The  people  raged,  and  raved,  and  swore  'twas  all 

The  crime  of  those  heretical  Crusaders ; 
And  'twould  be  well,  lest  more  ill-luck  befall, 

To  make  the  roval  chief  of  these  invaders 
Do  penance  in  a  sheet,  and  so  withal 

Bring  blessings  on  Messina's  clowns  and  traders. 
Thus  much,  at  kast,  was  clear.    But  at  Uiis  minute 
He  reached  the  square,  and  soon  no  crowd  was  in  it. 


fiiffht,  left,  north,  south,  they  scattered  from  his  glances, 
And  when  he  sent  and  begged  to  see  the  king. 

An  answer  came  that  unforeseen  mischances 
Had  forced  him  that  same  noontide  to  take  wing ; 

But  he  had  left  especial  ordinances 
To  do  King  Bidiard's  will  in  every  thing. 

The  chancellor  and  bishop  could  not  say. 

But  Uiought  his  highnei|p  would  be  montiis  away. 
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LXXI. 

*  I  think  so  too,*  Einff  Bichard  swore ;  and  then 
Resoly^  to  make  his  quarters  in  the  palace, 

Guessed  he  should  hang  some  score  of  Tancred^s  men, 
And  bade  Messina  shew  no  sign  of 'malice, 

Or  else — they  now  had  got  a  denizen 
Who  for  their  lips  would  find  a  fitting  chalice. 

So  fell  the  beards  and  ringlets  of  the  town 

Beneath  his  feet,  and  whitened  at  his  frown. 

• 

When  next  the  momine  dawned,  to  greet  him  came 

The  gifts  by  Tancred  oflfered  to  his  lord, — 
A  golden  table,  twelve  feet  long  the  frame, 

W  ith  fair  device  enamelling  all  the  board ; 
Twelve  goblets  ruddy  with  carbuncles*  flame. 

Twelve  dishes  large  with  piles  of  treasure  stored; 
TherewiUi  a  tent  of  sandal  and  brocade. 
To  hold  two  hundred  knights  at  ease  arrayed. 

Lxxm. 

Eii^  Bichard  laughed,  and  to  Lord  Bristowe  said, 
*  rerhaps  had  we  but  meekly  met  our  doom 

In  Etna's  caverns  by  King  Tancred*s  aid, 
He  had  not  spent  so  much  upon  our  tomb. 

Nor  loved  the  body  as  he  fears  the  blade ; 

He  shuns  the  thorn  who  ventured  at  the  bloom. 

Meanwhile  in  this  gay  tent,  with  Tancred*s  wealth, 

We*ll  feast  to-day  and  drink  the  giver's  health.* 

LXXIV. 

But  Bichard,  thus  amid  the  feast  and  chase, 
Beviews  by  day,  and  then  the  nightly  revel. 

Had  still  the  world  of  waves  before  his  face, 
And  longed  to  roam  again  the  billowy  level. 

For  his  hot  heart  was  large,  and  could  embrace 
Earth)  seas,  and  stars ;  man,  seraph,  beast,  and  devil ; 

And  all  things  opened  round  him  broad  and  shining, — 

All  eager  life,  liot  merely  made  for  dining. 

liXXV. 

But  still  he  loitered,  in  the  hope  to  mark 
From  high  Messina's  walls  tne  glorious  banner 

Of  proud  Navarra,  with  the  royal  bark 
Of  his  fair  bride,  and  Love's  whole  breath  to  fan  her. 

And  seaward  oft  he  gazed  in  vain,  and  dark 
He  changed  in  visage,  fierce  and  sad  in  manner ; 

But  still  he  lingered  loath,  postponing  yet 

The  war  so  sought  by  bold  rlantagenet. 

liXXVI. 

Week  followed  week,  till,  sick  of  heart  and  limb, 
From  mom  till  eve  upon  his  couch  he  lay ; 

His  pennons  drooped,  his  warrior's  eyes  grew  dim, 
And  those  bright  colours  faded  all  away ; 

Till  Fierce  of  Ashboum  came  and  told  to  him 
There  stood  before  the  gate  a  fisher  grey. 

Who  swore  that  he  straightway  must  have  admittance. 

And  knew  the  king  himself  would  give  him  quittance. 
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The  fisher  careless  wnlked  through  all  the  lords, 
As  one  who  feared  no  mortal  eye*»  inspection, 

An4  looked  on  gilded  helts  and  mighty  swords 
As  things  too  slight  for  a  ¥nse  man*8  reflection ; 

And  as  a  miser  guards  his  life-long  hoards, 
He  pressed  some  secret  to  his  hurt's  affeotiofi. 

Then  knelt  by  Richard's  couch  and  drew  to  sight 

His  hidden  woodert  Catibura  the  Bright. 

The  lion-heart  from  hHn  the  shining  blade 

Took  as  a  bride,  with  eyes  ihtA  rapturous  glistened. 
The  fisher  from  the  room  himscdf  conveyed, 

While  no  man  marked,  or  to  his  footsteps  listened ; 
For,  cried  l^e  king,  while  be  the  steel  surveyed, 

*'  *Tis  ma^  aU,  sure  as  my  soul  is  christened ! * 
He  well  decip)iered  letters  damasked  there 

On  Arthur's  blade,  the  words, '  Believe !  Beware !  * 

He  knew  th«  wH  diywe  to  noble  deed, 
And  risiog  gave  command  to  knights  and  earls 

To  loose  the  ships,  embvking  man  and  steed, 
And  England's  arms,  and  f  anered's  gold  and  pearls. 

They  rushed  with  roar  of  joy  from  town  and  mead, 
As  fiileons  bold  and  glad  as  piping  merles ; 

And  when  the  star  of  eve  on  Etna  brightened, 

A  hundred  sails  the  dark  blue  waters  whitened. 

LXXX. 

But  in  the  town  'twas  said  Jeronimo 

Had  come  resurgent  in  a  fisher's  frieze. 
And  passing  undiscemed  by  friend  or  foe, 

Hsd  told  the  lingering  monarch  Heaven's  decrees. 
Affrighted  thus  had  Richard  willed  to  go, 

And  spread  his  banner  on  the  orient  seas ; 
And  all  agreed  that  in  a  dazzling  blaze 
The  hermit  fied  from  sublunary  gaze.  * 

liXXXI. 

But  if  this  phantom  were  the  hermit's  ghost 

I  know  not^  or  if  he  whose  sinewy  hand 
Cast  from  the  rocky  Galilee  coast 

A  net  to  compass  many  a  sea  and  land. 
The  Fisher  Peter,  whom  the  heavenly  host 

Obey,  and  his  rude  beard  and  wrinkles  tanned,-T« 
Yet  this  I  swear,  that  weightier  look  and  mien 
Were  ne^er  in  humbler  garb  by  mortal  seen. 
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MUCH  attentioa  has  been  excited 
this  year  by  the  alleged  fulfil- 
ment  of  a  prophecy  that  the  Papal 
power  was  to  receive  its  death-blow 
— in  temporal  matters,  at  least  — 
daring  the  past  year  1 848.  For  our- 
selves, we  have  no  more  faith  in 
Mr.  Fleming,  the  obsolete  author, 
who  has  so  suddenly  revived  in  the 
public  esteem^  than  we  have  in  other 
mterpreters  of  prophecy.  Their 
shallow  and  Inffoted  views  of  past  his- 
tory are  enougn  to  damp  our  faith  in 
their  discernment  of  the  i^ture.  It 
does  seem,  that  people  ought  to  un- 
derstand what  has  been,  before  they 
predict  what  will  be.  History  is 
*the  track  of  God's  footsteps  through 
time ;'  it  is  in  His  dealings  with  our 
forefathers  that  we  may  expect  to 
find  the  laws  by  which  He  will  deal 
with  us.  Not  that  Mr.  Fleming's 
conjecture  must  be  false;  among  a 
thousand  guesses  there  ought  surely 
to  be  one  ri^ht  one.  And  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  earnest  men  to 
bend  their  whole  minds,  however 
clumsily,  to  one  branch  of  study 
without  arriving  at  some  truth  or 
other.  The  interpreters  of  prophecy, 
therefore,  like  all  other  interpreters, 
have  our  best  wishes,  though  not  our 
sanguine  hopes.  But,  in  the  mean- 
time, there  are  surely  signs  of  the 
approaching  ruin  of  Popery,  more 
certain  than  any  speculations  on  the 
mystic  numbers  of  the  Revelation, 
n  e  should  point  to  recent  books, — 
not  to  books  which  merelv  expose 
Rome, — that  has  been  done  long  ago, 
uique  ad  nauseam^ — ^but  to  books  which 
do  her  justice, — to  Mr.  Maitland's 
Bark  Ages ;  Lord  Lindsay's  Christ' 
ion  Art;  Mr.  Macaulay's  new  HiS' 
tory  of  England ;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  to  the  very  charming  book  of 
Mrs.  Jameson,  whose  title  heads  this 
review.  In  them  and  in  a  host  of 
similar  works  in  Germany,  which  Dn 
Wiseman's  party  hail  as  signs  of 
coming  triumph,  we  fancy  we  see 
the  death  -  warrant  of  Romanism ; 
because  they  prove  that  Rome  has 
nearly  done  her  work,  —  that  the 


Protestants  are  learning  the  lesson 
for  tlie  sake  of  which  Providence  has 
so  long  borne  with  that  monstrous 
system.  When  Popery  has  no  more 
truth  to  teach  us  (and  it  certainly 
has  not  much),  but  not  till  then, 
will  it  vanish  away  into  its  native 
night. 

We  entreat  Protestant  readers  not 
to  be  alarmed  at  us.  We  have  not 
the  slightest  tendency  toward  the 
stimulants  of  Popery,  either  in  their 
Roman  unmixed  state,  or  in  their 
Oxford  form,  diluted  with  much  cold 
water  and  no  sugar.  We  are,  with 
all  humility,  more  Protestant  than 
Protestantism  itself;  our  fastidious 
nostril,  more  sensitive  of  Jesuits  than 
even  those  of  the  author  of  Hawk" 
stone,  has  led  us  at  moments  to  fancy 
that  we  scent  indulgences  in  Conduit 
Street  Chapel,  and  discern  inquisitors 
in  Exeter  Hall  itself.  Seriously, 
none  believe  more  firmly  than  our- 
selves that  the  cause  of  Protestantism 
is  the  cause  of  liberty,  of  civilisation, 
of  truth  ;  the  cause  of  man  and  God. 
And  because  we  think  Mrs.  Jameson's 
book  especially  Protestant,  both  in 
manner  and  intention,  and  likely  to 
do  service  to  the  good  cause,  we  are 
setting  to  work  herein  to  praise  and 
recommend  it.  For  the  time,  we 
think,  for  calling  Popery  ill  names  is 
past ;  though  to  abstain  is  certainly 
sometimes  a  sore  restraint  for  English 
spirits,  as  Mrs.  Jameson  herself,  we 
suspect,  has  found:  but  Romanism 
has  been  exposed,  and  refuted  tri- 
umphantly, every  month  for  centu- 
ries, and  yet  the  Romish  nations  are 
not  converted ;  and  too  many  Eng- 
lish families  of  late  have  found,  by 
sad  experience,  that  such  arguments 
as  are  in  vogue  are  powerless 
to  dissuade  the  young  from  rush- 
ing headlong  into  the  very  super- 
stitions which  they  have  been  taught 
from  their  childhood  to  deride.  The 
truth  is.  Protestantism  may  well  cry, 
*  Save  me  from  my  friends ! '  We 
have  attacked  Rome  too  often  on 
shallow  grounds,  and  finding  our  * 
arguments  weak,  have  found  it  ne- 
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cessary  to  overstate  them.  We  have 
got  angry,  and  caught  up  the  first 
weapon  which  came  to  nand,  and 
have  only  cut  our  own  fingers.  We 
have  very  nearly  burnt  the  Church 
of  England  over  our  heads,  in  our 
hurry  to  make  a  bonfire  of  the  Pope. 
We  have  been  too  proud  to  make 
ourselves  acquainted  with  the  very 
tenets  which  we  exposed,  and  have 
made  a  merit  of  reading  no  Popish 
books  but  such  as  we  were  sure  would 
give  us  a  handle  for  attack,  and  not 
even  them  without  the  precaution  of 

getting  into  a  safe  passion  before- 
and.  We  have  dealt  in  exaggera- 
tions, in  special  pleadings,  in  vile  and 
reckless  imputations  of  motive,  in 
suppressions  of  all  palliating  facts. 
We  have  outraged  the  common  feel- 
ings of  humanity  by  remaining  blind 
to  the  virtues  of  noble  and  ho^  men 
because  they  were  Papists,  as  if  a 
good  deed  was  not  good  in  Italy  as 
well  as  England.  We  have  talked 
as  if  God  had  doomed  to  hopeless 
vileness  in  this  world  and  reproba- 
tion in  the  next  millions  of  Christian 
people,  simply  because  they  were 
born  of  Romish  and  not  of  Protestant 
fathers.  And  we  have  our  reward ; 
we  have  fared  like  the  old  woman 
who  would  not  t^U  the  children  what 
a  well  was  for  fear  they  should  fall 
into  one.  We  see  educated  and  pious 
Englishmen  joining  the  Romish  com- 
munion simply  from  ignorance  of 
Rome,  and  have  no  talisman  where- 
with to  disenchant  them.  Our  medi- 
cines produce  no  efiect  on  them,  and 
all  we  can  do  is,  like  quacks,  to  in- 
crease the  dose.  Of  course  if  ten 
boxes  of  Morison*s  pills  have  killed 
a  man,  it  only  proves  that — he  ought 
to  have  taken  twelve  of  them.  We 
are  jesting,  but,  as  an  Ulster  Orange- 
man would  say,  Mt  is  in  good  Protes- 
tant earnest* 

To  return.  In  the  meantime 
some  of  the  deepest  cravings  of 
the  human  heart  have  been  left 
utterly  unsatisfied.  And  be  it  re- 
membered, that  such  universal  crav- 
ings are  more  than  fancies ;  they  are 
indications  of  deep  spiritual  wants, 
which,  unless  we  supply  them  with 
the  good  food  which  God  has  made  for 
them,  will  supply  themselves  with 
poison, — indications  of  spiritual  facul- 
ties, which  it  is  as  wicked  to  stunt  or 
^'stoft  by  miseducation  as  it  is  to 
:m  our  own  limbs  or  stupify  our 


understanding.  Our  humanity  is  an 
awful  and  divine  gift;  our  bunness 
is  to  educate  it  throughout — God 
alone  must  judge  which  part  of  it 
shall  preponderate  over  the  rest 
But  in  the  last  generation— and,  alas ! 
in  this  also — little  or  no  proper  care 
has  been  taken  of  the  love  for  all 
which  is  romantic,  marvellous,  he- 
roic, which  exists  in  every  ingenuous 
child.  Schoolboys,  indeed,  might,  if 
they  chose,  in  play-hours,  gloat  over 
the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom^ 
or  Lempriere's  gods  and  goddesses; 
girls  might,  perhaps,  be  fulowed  to 
devour  by  stealth  a  few  fairy  tales, 
or  the  Arcibian  Nights;  but  it  was 
only  by  connivance  that  their  long- 
ings were  satisfied  from  the  scraps  of 
Moslemism,  Pa^nism, —  anyWnere 
but  from  Christianity.  Protestant- 
ism had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
imagination, — in  fact,  it  was  a  ques- 
tion whether  reasonable  people  had 
any;  whether  the  devil  was  not 
the  original  maker  of  that  trouble- 
some faculty  in  man,  woman,  and 
child.  Poetry  itself  was,  with  most 
^rents,  a  dram,  to  be  given,  like 
Dalby's  Carminative,  as  a  jras  aHer, 
when  children  could  not  possibly  be 
kept  quiet  by  Miss  Ed^worth  or 
Mrs.  Mangnall.  Then,  as  the  child- 
ren grew  up,  and  began  to  know 
something  of  history  and  art,  two 
still  higher  cravings  began  to  seize 
on  many  of  them,  if  they  were  at  all 
of  deep  and  earnest  character :  a  de- 
sire to  associate  with  religion  their 
new  love  for  the  beautiml,  and  a 
reverence  for  antiquity;  a  wish  to 
find  some  bond  of  union  between 
themselves  and  the  fifteen  centuries 
of  Christianity  which  elapsed  before 
the  Reformation.  They  applied  to 
Protestant  teachers  and  Protestant 
books,  and  received  too  often  the 
answer  that  ^  the  Gospel  had  nothing 
to  do  with  art, — ^art  was  either  Pagan 
or  Popish  ;*  and  as  for  ^  the  centuries 
before  the  Reformation,  they  and  all 
in  them  belonged  utterly  to  darkness 
and  the  pit.*  As  for  *  the  heroes  of 
early  Christianity,  they  were  mad- 
men or  humbugs ;  their  legends,  de- 
vilish and  filthy  puerilities.'  They 
went  to  the  artists  and  literary  men, 
and  received  the  same  answer.  '  The 
medieval  writers  were  fools.  Clas- 
sical art  was  the  only  art ;  all 
painters  before  the  age  of  Raphael 
superstitioiys  bunglers.    To  be  sure. 
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as  Fuseli  said,  Christianity  bad  helped 
art  a  little;*  hut  then  it  was  the 
Christianity  of  *  Julio  and  Leone,* — 
in  short,  of  the  worst  age  of  Popery. 

These  falsehoods  have  worked  out 
their  own  punishment.  The  young 
are  ezaminmg  for  themselves,  and 
finding  that  we  have  deceived  them ; 
a  revulsion  in  their  feelings  has 
taken  place,  similar  to  that  which 
took  place  in  Germany  some  half* 
oentury  ago.  They  are  reading  the 
histories  of  the  middle  ages,  and  if 
we  call  them  barbarous — ^they  will 
erant  it,  and  then  quote  instances  of 
mdividual  heroism  and  piety,  which 
they  defy  us  or  any  honest  man  not 
to  admire.  They  are  reading  the 
old  legends,  and  when  we  call  them 
superstitious — they  grant  it,  and  then 
produce  passages  in  which  the  high- 
est doctrines  of  Christianity  are  em- 
bodied in  the  most  pathetic  and  noble 
stories.  They  are  looking  for  them- 
selves at  the  ante-Baphaellic  artists, 
and  when  we  tell  them  that  Fra 
Angelico*s  pictures  are  weak,  affected, 
ill-drawn,  ill-coloured  —  they  grant 
it,  and  then  ask  us  if  we  can  deny 
the  sweetness,  the  purity,  the  rapt 
devotion,  the  saintly  virtae,  which 
shines  forth  from  his  faces.  They 
ask  us  how  beautiful  and  holy  words 
or  figures  can  be  inspired  by  an  evil 
spirit.  They  ask  us  why  they  are  to 
oeny  the  excellence  of  tales  and  pic- 
tures which  make  men  more  pure 
and  humble,  more  earnest  and  noble. 
They  tell  us  truly  that  all  beauty  is 
Gods  stamp,  and  that  all  beauty 
ought  to  be  consecrated  to  his  ser- 
vice. And  then  they  ask  us,  *If 
Protestantism  denies  that  she  can 
consecrate  the  beautiful,  how  can 
you  wonder  if  we  love  the  Romanism 
which  can?  You  say  that  Popery 
created  these  glorious  schools  of  art : 
how  can  you  wonder  if,  like  Over- 
beck,  '  we  take  the  faith  for  the  sake 
of  the  art  which  it  inspired  ?** 

To  all  which,  be  it  true  or  false 
(and  it  is  both),  are  we  to  answer 
merely  by  shutting  our  eyes  and  ears 
tight,  ana  yelling,  '  No  Popery !  *  or 
are  we  to  say  boldly  to  them, '  We 
confess  ourselves  in  fault ;  we  sym- 
pathise with  your  longings ;  we  con- 
fess that  Protestantism  has  not  satis- 
fied them;  but  we  assert  that  the 
only  cause  is,  that  Protestantism  has 
not  been  true  to  herself;  that  Art, 
Hke  every  other  product  of  the  free 


human  spirit,  is  her  domain,  and  not 
Popery^s;  that  these  legends,  these 
pictures,  are  beautiful  just  in  as  far 
as  they  contain  in  them  the  germs 
of  those  eternal  truths  about  man, 
nature,  and  God,  which  the  Reform- 
ation delivered  from  bondage;  that 
you  can  admire  them,  and  yet  re- 
main thorough  Protestants ;  and  more, 
that  unless  you  do  remain  Protestants, 
you  wUl  never  enter  into  their  full 
beauty  and  significance,  because  you 
will  lose  sight  of  those  very  facts  and 
ideas  from  which  they  derive  all 
their  healthy  power  over  you  ?' 

These  thoughts  are  not  our  own ; 
they  are  uttered  all  over  Eng- 
land, thank  God!  just  now,  by  many 
voices  and  in  many  forms :  if  they 
had  been  boldly  spoken  during  the 
last  fifteen  years,  many  a  noble  spirit, 
we  believe,  might  have  remain^  in 
the  Church  of  its  fathers  which  has 
now  taken  refuge  in  Romanism  from 
the  fruits  of  miseducation.  One  great 
reason  why  Romanism  has  been  suf- 
fered to  drag  on  its  existence  is,  we 
humbly  thiuK,  that  it  might  force  us 
at  last  to  say  this.  We  have  been 
long  learning  the  lesson ;  till  we  have 
learnt  it  thoroughly  Romanism  will 
exist,  and  we  snail  never  be  safe 
from  its  allurements. 

These  thoughts  may  help  to  ex- 
plain our  opening  sentences,  as  well 
as  the  extreme  pleasure  with  which 
we  hail  the  appearance  of  Mrs. 
Jameson's  work. 

The  authoress  has  been  struck, 
during  her  examination  of  the  works 
of  Christian  artists,  with  the  extreme 
ignorance  which  prevails  in  England 
on  the  subjects  wnich  they  pourtray. 

We  have  had  (she  says,  in  an  in- 
troduction, every  word  of  which  we 
recommend  as  replete  with  the  truest 
Christian  philosophy), — 
Inquiries  into  the  principles  of  tastie,  trea- 
tises on  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  anec- 
dotes of  painting,  and  we  abound  in  anti- 
quarian essays  on  disputed  pictures  and 
mutilated  statues ;  but  up  to  a  late  period 
any  inquiry  into  the  true  spirit  and  sig^- 
ficance  of  works  of  art,  as  connected  wifch 
the  history  of  religion  and  dvilisation, 
would  have  appear^  ridiculous,  or,  per- 
haps, dangerous.  We  should  have  had 
another  cry  of  *  No  Popery ! '  and  Acts 
of  Parliament  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  saints  and  Madonnas. — P.  zxi. 

And  what  should  we  have  gained 
by  it,  but  more  ignorance  of  l£e  ex- 
cuses for  Popery,  and,  therefore,  of 
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its  real  dangers  ?  If  Protestantism 
be  the  truth,  knowledge  of  what- 
soever kind  can  only  further  it.  We 
have  found  it  so  in  the  case  of  clas- 
sical literature.  Why  should  we  strain 
at  a  gnat,  and  swallow  a  camel? 
Our  boys  have  not  taken  to  worship- 
ping Jupiter  and  Juno  by  reading 
about  them.  We  never  feared  that 
they  would.  We  knew  that  we  should 
not  make  them  p^ans  by  teaching 
them  justly  to  admire  the  poetry,  the 
philosophy,  the  personal  virtues  of 
pagans.  And,  in  fact,  the  few  who  since 
the  revival  of  letters  have  deserted 
Christianity  for  what  they  called  phi- 
losophic heathenism,  have  in  almost 
everv  case  sympathised,  not  with  the 
excellences,  but  with  the  worst 
vices  of  the  Greek  and  Roman. 
They  have  been  men  like  Leo  X. 
or  the  Medici,  who,  ready  to  be  pro- 
fligates under  any  religion,  found  in 
heathenism  only  an  excuse  for  their 
darling  sins.  The  same  will  be  the 
fruits  of  a  real  understanding  of  the 
medieval  religion.  It  will  only  en- 
danger those  who  carried  already  the 
danger  in  themselves,  and  would 
have  fallen  into  some  other  snare  if 
this  had  been  away.  Why  should  we 
fancy  that  Protestantism,  like  the 
Romanism  which  it  opposes,  is  a 
plant  that  will  not  bear  the  light, 
and  can  only  be  protected  at  the 
^cpense  of  the  knowledge  of  facts  ? 
why  will  we  forget  the  great  spirit- 
ual law  which  Mrs.  Jameson  and 
others  in  these  days  are  fully 
recognising,  that  'we  cannot  safely 
combat  the  errors  of  any  man  or 
system  without  first  giving  them 
full  credit  for  whatever  excellences 
they  may  retain  ?*  Such  a  course  is 
the  true  fruit  of  that  free  spirit  of 
Protestantism  which  ought  to  delight 
in  recognising  good  to  whatever 
party  it  may  belong ;  which  asserts 
that  every  good  gift  and  perfect  gift 
comes  directly  from  above,  and  not 
through  the  channel  of  particular 
formularies  or  priesthoods;  which, 
because  it  loves  faith  and  virtue  for 
their  own  sakes,  and  not  as  mere 
parts  of  a  '  Catholic  system,*  can  re- 
cognise them  and  delight  in  them 
wherever  it  finds  them. 

Upon  these  creations  of  ancient  art 

(as  Mrs.  Jameson  says)  we  cannot  look 

as  ikose  did  for  whom  they  were  created ; 

we  cannot  annihilate  the  centuries  which 

between  us  and  them  ;  we  cannot,  in 


simplicity  of  heart,  forget  the  artist  in  the 
image  he  has  placed  before  us,  nor  supply 
what  may  be  deficient  in  his  work 
through  a  reverentially  excited  fancy. 
We  are  critical,  not  credulous.  We  no 
longer  accept  this  polytheistic  form  of 
Chnstianity ;  and  there  is  little  danger, 
I  suppose,  of  our  falling  again  into  the 
strange  excesses  of  superstition  to  which 
it  led.  But  if  I  have  not  much  sympathy 
with  modem  imitations  of  medieval  art, 
still  less  can  I  sympathise  with  that 
narrow  puritanical  jealousy  which  holds 
the  monuments  of  a  reid  and  earnest 
faith  in  contempt:  all  that  God  has 
permitted  to  exist  once  in  the  past  should 
he  considered  fts  the  possession  of  the 
present ;  sacred  for  example  or  warning, 
and  held  as  the  foundation  on  which  to 
build  up  what  is  better  and  purer. — 
Introd.  p.  XX. 

Mrs.  Jameson  here  speaks  in  the 
name  of  a  large  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing class.  The  craving  for  reli- 
^ous  art,  of  which  we  spoke  above, 
IS  spreading  far  and  wide;  even  in 
dissenting  chapels  we  see  occasional 
attempts  at  architectural  splendour, 
which  would  have  been  considered 
twenty  years  ago  heretic  or  idola- 
trous. And  yet  with  all  this  there 
is,  as  Mrs.  Jameson  says,  a  curious 
ignorance  with  regard  to  the  subject 
of  medieval  art,  even  though  it  has 
now  become  a  reigning  fashion 
among  us. 

We  have  learned,  perhaps,  after  running 
through  half  the  galleries  and  churches 
in  Europe,  to  distinguish  a  few  of  the 
attributes  and  characteristic  figures  which 
meet  us  at  every  turn,  yet  without  any 
clear  idea  of  their  meaning,  derivation,  or 
rdative  propriety.  The  palm  of  victory, 
we  know,  designates  the  martyr,  tri- 
umphant in  death.  We  so  far  emulate 
the  critical  sagacity  of  the  gardener  in 
Zeluco,  that  we  have  learned  to  distin- 
guish St.  Laurence  by  his  gridiron,  and 
St.  Catherine  by  her  wheel.  We  are  not 
at  a  loss  to  recognise  the  Magdalene's 
'  loose  hair  and  lifted  eye,'  even  when 
without  her  skuU  and  her  vase  of  oint- 
ment. We  learn  to  know  St.  Francis  by 
his  brown  habit,  and  shaven  crown,  and 
wasted,  ardent  features  ;  but  how  do  we 
distinguish  him  from  St.  Anthony,  or 
St.  Dominick  ?  As  for  St.  George  and 
the  dragon— from  the  St.  George  of  the 
Louvre — Raphael's — who  sits  his  horse 
with  the  elegant  tranquillity  of  one  as- 
sured of  celestial  aid,  down  to  him  '  who 
swings  on  a  sign-post  at  mine  hostess's 
door,' — he  is  our  familiar  acquaintance. 
But  who  is  that  lovely  being  in  the  first 
blush  of  youth,  who,  bearing  aloft  the 
symbolic  cross,  stands  with  one  foot  on 
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the  vanquished  dragon  ?  '  That  is  a 
copy  after  RaphaeL'  And  who  is  that 
majestic  creature  holding  her  palm  branch, 
while  the  unicorn  crouches  at  her  feet  ? 
'  That  is  the  famous  Moretto  at  Vienna.' 
Are  we  satisfied  ?  Not  in  the  least !  but 
we  try  to  look  wiser,  and  pass  on. 

In  the  old  times,  the  painters  of  these 
legendary  scenes  and  snojeots  oould  al- 
ways  reckon  securely  on  certain  associa- 
tions and  certaht  sympathies  in  the  minds 
of  the  spectators.  We  have  outgrown 
these  associations,  we  repudiate  these 
sympatiiies.  We  have  taken  these  works 
from  their  consecrated  localities,  in  which 
they  once  held  each  their  dedicated  place, 
and  we  have  hung  them  in  our  drawing- 
rooms  and  our  dressing-rooms,  over  our 
pianos  and  our  sideboards,  and  now  what 
do  they  say  to  us  ?  That  Magdalene, 
weeping  amid  her  hair,  who  once  spoke 
comfort  to  the  soul  of  the  fallen  sinner, — 
that  Sebastian,  arrow -pierced,  whose  up- 
ward, ardent  glance,  spoke  of  courage  and 
hope  to  the  tyrant-ridden  serf, — that 
poor  tortured  slave,  to  whose  aid  St. 
Mark  comes  sweeping  down  from  above, 
— can  they  speak  to  u»  of  nothing  save 
flowing  lines,  and  correct  drawing,  and 
gorgeous  colour  ?  Must  we  be  told  that 
one  is  a  Titian,  the  other  a  Guido,  the 
third  a  Tintoret,  before  we  dare  to  melt 
in  compassion  or  admiration  ?  or  the 
moment  we  refer  to  their  ancient  reli- 
gious signification  and  influence,  must  it 
be  with  disdain  or  with  pity  ?  This,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  is  to  take  not  a  rational, 
but  rather  a  most  irrational,  as  well  as  a 
most  irreverent,  view  of  the  question :  it 
is  to  confine  the  pleasure  and  improve- 
ment to  be  derived  from  works  of  art 
within  very  narrow  bounds  ;  it  is  to  seal 
up  a  fountain  of  the  richest  poetry,  and 
to  shut  out  a  thousand  ennobling  and 
inspiring  thoughts.  Happily  there  is  a 
growing  appreciation  ofthese  larger  prin- 
ciples of  criticism  as  applied  to  tilie  study 
of  art.  People  look  at  me  pictures  which 
hang  round  their  walls,  and  have  an 
awakening  suspicion  that  there  is  more 
in  them  than  meets  the  eye — more  than 
mere  connoisseurship  can  interpret ;  and 
that  they  have  another,  a  deeper  signi- 
ficance than  has  been  dreamed  of  by 
picture  dealers  and  picture  collectors,  or 
even  picture  critics. — Introd,  xxiii. 

On  these  grounds  Mrs.  Jameson 
treats  of  the  Poetry  of  Sacred  and 
Legendary  Art.  Her  first  volume 
contains  a  general  sketch  of  the 
legends  connected  with  angels,  with 
the  scriptural  personages,  and   the 

Erimitive  fathers.  Her  second,  the 
istories  of  most  of  *  those  sainted 
personages  who  lived,  or  are  supposed 
to  have  lived,  in  the  first  ages  of 


Christianity,  and  whose  real  history, 
founded  on  fact  or  tradition,  has 
been  so  disfigured  by  poetical  em- 
broidery that  they  have  in  some  sort 
the  air  of  ideal  beings.*  Each  story 
is  followed  by  a  series  of  short,  but 
brilliant,  criticisms  on  those  pictures 
in  which  the  story  has  been  embodied 
by  painters  of  various  schools  and 
periods,  and  illustrated  by  numerous 
spirited  etchings  and  woodcuts,  which 
add  ^eatly  to  the  value  and  intelli- 
^bility  of  the  work.  A  future  volume . 
18  promised  which  shall  contain  the 
^  legends  of  the  monastic  orders,  and 
the  history  of  the  Franciscans  and 
the  Dominicans,  considered  merely  in 
their  connexion  ¥rith  the  revival  and 
the  developement  of  the  fine  arts  in 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centu- 
ries ;* — a  work  which,  if  it  equal  the 
one  before  us,  will  doubtless  be 
hailed  b^  those  conversant  with  that 
wonderml  phase  of  human  history 
as  a  valuable  addition  to  our  pschy- 
cologic  and  aesthetic  literature. 

We  ought  to  petition,  also,  for  a 
volume  which  should  contain  the 
life  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  legends 
of  the  Virgin  Mary;  though  this 
latter  subject,  we  are  afraid,  will  be 
too  difiicult  for  even  Mrs.  Jameson's 
tact  and  delicacy  to  make  tolerable 
to  English  readers,  so  thoroughly 
has  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  especial 
patroness  of  purity,  been  intermixed, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  in  her  legends, 
with  every  form  of  prudish  and 
prurient  foulmindedness. 

The  authoress  has  wisely  abstained 
from  all  controversial  matters.  In 
her  preface  she  begs  that  it  may  be 
clearly  understood,  Hhat  she  has 
taken  throughout  the  sssthetic  and 
not  the  religious  view  of  these  pro- 
ductions of  art ;  which,  in  as  far  as 
they  are  informed  with  a  true  and 
earnest  feeling,  and  steeped  in  that 
beauty  which  emanates  from  Grenius 
inspired  by  Faith,  may  cease  to  be 
religion,  but  cannot  cease  to  be 
poetry;  and  as  poetry  only,'  she 
says,  *  I  have  considered  them.'  In  a 
word,  Mrs.  Jameson  has  done  for 
them  what  schoolmasters  and  school- 
boys, bishops  and  Royal  Academi- 
cians, have  been  doing  for  centuries, 
by  Greek  plays  and  Greek  statues, 
without  having  incurred,  as  we  said 
above,  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
wanting  to  worship  heatnen  gods 
and  goddesses. 
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Not  that  she  views  these  stories 
with  the  cold,  unbelieving  eye  of  a 
Goethe,  merely  as  studies  of '  artistic 
effect  ;*  she  often  transgresses  her  rule 
of  impartiality,  and  just  where  we 
should  wish  her  to  do  so.  Her 
geniality  cannot  avoid  an  occasional 
burst  of  feelinff,  such  as  concludes 
her  notice  of  tne  stories  about  the 
Ma^alene  and  the  other  *  beatified 
penitents.* 

Poets  have  sung,  and  moralists  and 
sages  have  taught,  that  for  the  frail  wo- 
man there  was  nothing  left  hut  to  die ; 
or  if  more  remained  for  her  to  suffer, 
there  was  at  least  nothing  left  for  her  to 
be  or  do,->no  choice  between  sackcloth 
and  ashes  and  the  livery  of  sin.  The 
beatified  penitents  of  the  early  Christian 
Church  spoke  another  lesson,  —  spoke 
divinely  of  hope  for  the  fallen,  hope 
without  self-abasement  or  defiance.  We, 
in  these  days,  acknowledge  no  such 
saints ;  we  have  even  done  our  best  to 
dethrone  Mary  Magdalene ;  but  we  have 
martyrs, — *  by  the  pang  withoutthe  palm,' 
— and  onef  at  least,  among  these  who  has 
not  died  without  lifting  up  a  voice  of 
doqnent  and  solemn  warning ;  who  has 
borne  her  palm  on  earth,  and  whose 
starry  crown  may  be  seen  on  high  even 
now  amid  the  constellations  of  Genius. — 
Vol.  ii.  p.  386. 

To  whom  the  authoress  may  allude 
in  this  touching  passage  our  simpli- 
city cannot  guess  in  the  least.  We 
may,  therefore,  without  the  suspicion 
of  partiality,  say  to  the  noble  spirit 
of  purity,  compassion,  and  true  libe- 
rality which  breathes  throughout 
this  whole  chapter,  'Gro  on  and 
conquer.* 

Nor  again  can  Mrs.  Jame8on*s 
English  honesty  avoid  an  occasional 
slip  of  delicate  sarcasm ;  for  instance, 
in  the  story  of  St.  Filomena,  a  bran- 
new  saint,  whose  discovery  at  Rome 
in  1802  produced  there  an  excite- 
ment which  we  should  suspect  was 
very  much  wanted,  and  which  we 
recommend  to  all  our  readers  as  an 
instance  of  the  state  into  which  the 
virtues  of  honesty  and  common  sense 
seem  to  have  fallen  in  the  Eternal 
City — of  humbugis. 

No  doubt  there  are  many  such 
cases  of  imposture  among  the  list  of 
saints  and  martyrs :  yet,  granting  ^dl 
which  have  been  exposed,  and 
more,  there  still  remains  a  list  of 
authentic  stories,  sadder  and  stranger 
than  any  romance  of  man's  invention, 
to  read  which  without  deep  sym- 


pathy and  admiration    our   hearts 
must  be  callous  or  bigoted  indeed 
As  Mrs.  Jameson  herself  well  sa3rs 
(vol.  ii.  p.  137) : — 

When  in  the  daily  sendee  of  our 
Church  we  repeat  these  words  of  the 
sublime  hymn  ('The  noble  army  of 
mart]rrs  praise  Thee !'),  I  wonder  some- 
times whether  it  be  with  a  full  appre- 
ciation of  their  meaning?  whether  we 
do  really  reflect  on  all  that  this  noble 
army  of  martyrs  has  conquered  for  us  ? 
Did  they  indeed  glorify  Gk>d  through 
their  courage,  and  seal  their  fiuth  in 
their  Redeemer  with  their  blood  ?  And 
if  it  be  so,  how  is  it  that  we  Christians 
have  learned  to  look  coldly  upon  the 
effigies  of  those  who  sowed  the  seed  of 
the  harvest  which  we  have  reaped? — 
Sanguis  martyrum  semen  ChrisOtm' 
oruml  We  may  admit  that  the  reve- 
rence paid  to  them  in  former  days  was 
unreasonable  and  excessive ;  that  credu- 
lity and  ignorance  have  in  many  in- 
stances falsified  the  actions  imputed  to 
them ;  that  enthusiasm  has  magnified 
their  numbers  beyond  all  belief;  that 
when  the  communion  with  martyrs  was 
associated  with  the  presence  of  their 
material  remains,  the  passion  for  relics 
led  to  a  thousand  abuses,  and  the  belief 
in  their  intercession  to  a  thousand  super- 
stitions. But  why,  in  uprooting  the  false, 
uproot  also  the  beautiful  and  ^e  true  ? 

Thoroughly  and  practically  con- 
vinced as  we  are  of  tne  truth  of  these 
words,  it  gave  us  some  pain  when,  in 
the  work  of  a  very  worthy  person, 
Hie  Church  in  the  Catacombs^  by 
Dr.  Maitland  (not  the  author  of  The 
Dnrh  Ages),  we  found,  as  far  as  we 
could  perceive,  a  wish  '  to  advance 
the  Protestant  cause*  by  throiving 
general  doubt  on  the  old  martyr- 
ologies  and  their  monuments  in  the 
Roman  catacombs.  If  we  shall  have 
judged  hastily,  we  shall  be  ready  to 
apologise.  !None,  as  we  have  said 
before,  more  firmly  believe  that  the^ 
Protestant  cause  is  the  good  cause ;' 
none  are  more  reverentially  inclined 
toward  all  honest  critical  mvestiga- 
tions,  more  anxious  to  see  all  truth, 
the  Bible  itself,  sifted  and  tested  in 
every  possible  method ;  but  we  must 
protest  against  what  certainly  seemed 
too  contemptuous  a  rejection  of  a 
mass  of  historic  evidence  hitherto  un- 
doubted, except  by  the  school  of 
Voltaire,  and  of  the  hasty  denial  of 
the  meaning  of  Christian  and  mar- 
tyrologic  symbols,  as  well  known  to 
antiquaries  as  Stonehenge  or  Magna 
Charta. 
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At  the  same  time,  Dr.  MaiUand^s 
book  seems  the  work  of  a  righteous 
and  earnest  man,  and  it  is  not  its 
object,  bnt  its  method,  of  which  we 
complain.      The  whole  question  of 
martyrolosy,  a  far  more  important 
one  than  nistorians  generally  fancy, 
requires   a  thorough   investigation, 
critical  and  historical;  it  has  to  be 
done,  and  especially  just  now.    The 
Grermans,  the  civil  engineers  of  the 
intellectual  world,  ought  to  do  it  for 
us,  and  no  doubt  will.    But  those 
who  undertake  it  must  bring  to  the 
work,  not  onl^  impartiality,  but  en- 
thusiasm ;  it  18  the  spirit  only,  after 
all,    which    can  quicken    the    eye, 
which  can  free  the  understandmg 
from  the  idols  of  laziness,  prejudice, 
and  hasty  induction.    To  talk  philo- 
sophically of  such  matters  a  man 
must  love  them;   he  must  set  to 
work  with  a  Christian  sympathy,  and 
a  manly  admiration  for  those  old 
spiritual  heroes  to  whose  virtue  and 
endurance  Europe  owes  it  that  she  is 
not  now  a  den  of  heathen  savages. 
He  must  be  ready  to  assume  every 
thing  about  them  to  be  true  which 
is  neither  absurd,  immoral,  nor  un- 
supported b^  the  same  amount  of 
evidence  which  he  would  require  for 
any  other  historic  fact.    And,  just 
because  this  very  tone  of  mind — en- 
thusiastic but  not  idolatrous,  discri- 
minating but    not   captious  — runs 
through   Mrs.  Jameson^s  work,  we 
hail  it   with  especial   pleasure,  as 
a  fresh  move  in  a  truly  philosophic 
and  Christian  direction.    Indeed,  for 
that  branch  of  the  subject  which  she 
has  taken  in  hand,  not  the  history, 
but  the  poetry  of  legends  and  of 
the  art  which  they  awakened,  she 
derives  a  peculiar  fitness,  not  merely 
from  her  own  literary  talents  and 
acquaintance  with  continental   art, 
but  also  from  the  very  fact  of  her 
being  an  English  wife  and  mother^ 
Women  ought,  perhaps,  always  to 
make  the  best  cntics — at  once  more 
quicksiehted,    more    tasteful,    more 
sympathetic  than  ourselves,  whose 
proper  business  is  creation.    Perhaps 
in    Utopia  they   will  take  the  re- 
viewer's business   entirely  off  our 
hands,  as  thev  are  said  to  be  doing 
already,  by  tne  bye,  in  one  leading 
periodical.    But    of  all    critics   an 
English  matron  ought  to  be  the  best 
—open  as  she  should  be,  by  her 
womanhood,  to  all  tender  and  ad- 
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miring  sympathies,  accustomed  by 
her  Protestant  education  to  unsullied 
purity  of  thought,  and  inheriting 
from  her  race,  not  only  freedom  of' 
mind  and  reverence  for  antiquity, 
but  the  far  higher  birthright  of 
English  honesty. 

And  such  a  genial  and  honest 
spirit,  we  think,  runs  through  this 
book. 

Another  difficult  task,  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  of  all,  the  authoress 
has  well  performed.  We  mean  the 
handling  of  stories  whose  facts  she 
partly  or  wholly  disbelieves,  while 
she  admires  and  loves  their  spirit 
and  moral;  or  doctrines,  to  pro- 
nounce on  whose  truth  or  false- 
hood is  b^ond  her  subject.  This 
difficulty  Im*.  Newman,  in  the  Lives 
of  the  English  SaintSi  edited  and 
partly  written  by  him,  turned  vdth 
wonderful  astuteness  to  the  advan- 
tage of  Bomanism ;  but  others,  more 
honest,  have  not  been  so  victorious. 
Witness  the  painfrilly  uncertain  im- 
pression left  by  some  parts  of  Mr. 
Milman's  History  of  Christianity^  and, 
if  the  Quarterly  Review  will  excuse 
us,  by  the  latter  in  one  or  two  of 
those  masterly  articles  on  Komish 
heroes  which  appeared  in  that  pe- 
riodical; an  uncertainty  which  we 
have  the  fullest  reason  to  believe 
was  most  foreign  to  the  reviewer's 
mind  and  conscience.  Even  Mr. 
Macaulav's  brilliant  history  here  and 
there  falls  into  the  same  snare.  No 
one  but  those  who  have  tried  it  can 
be  aware  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
preventing  the  dramatic  historian 
from  degenerating  into  an  apologist 
or  heating  into  a  sneerer ;  or  under- 
stand the  ease  with  which  an  earnest 
author,  in  a  case  like  the  present, 
becomes  frantically  reckless,  under 
the  certainty  that,  say  what  he  will, 
he  will  be  called  a  Jesuit  by  the 
Protestants,  an  Infidel  by  the  Papists, 
a  Pantheist  by  the  Ultra -High- 
Church,  and  a  Kogue  by  all  three. 

Now,  as  we  intend  to  say  nothing 
of  the  authoress  but  what  she  will 
like,  we  certainlv  shall  not  say  that 
she  is  greater  than  Milman  or  Ma- 
caulay;  but  we  must  say,  that  fe- 
male tact  and  deep  devotional  feeling 
cut  the  Gordian  knot  which  has 
puzzled  more  cunning  heads.  Not 
that  Mrs.  Jameson  is  faultless ;  we 
want  something  yet,  in  the  telling  of 
a  Christian  fairy-tale,  and  know  not 
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what  we  want:  but  never  were 
legends  narrated  with  more  discern- 
ment and  simplicity  than  these. 

As  an  instance,  take  the  legend  of 
St.  Dorothea  (vol.  ii.  p.  184),  which 
is  especially  one  of  those  stories  of 
*  sainted  persona&;es  who,*  as  Mrs. 
Jameson  says,  *  lived,  or  are  sup- 
posed to  have  lived,  in  the  fint 
ages  of  Christianity ;  and  whose  real 
history,  founded  on  fact  or  tradition, 
has  been  so  disguised  by  poetical 
embroidery,  that  they  have  m  some 
sort  the  air  of  ideal  beings;*  and 
which  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  a 
complete  test  of  the  authoresses  tact 
and  nonesty  :— 

In  the  province  of  Cappadocia  and  in 
the  city  of  Caesarea,  dwelt  a  noble  virgin, 
whose  name  was  Dorothea.  In  the 
whole  city  there  was  none  to  be  com- 
pared  to  her  in  beauty  and  grace  of 
person.  She  was  a  Christian,  and  served 
God  day  and  night  with  prayers,  with 
fasting,  and  with  alms. 

TOie  governor  of  the  city,  by  nsmc 
Sapritias  (or  Fabricius),  was  a  very  ter- 
rible persecutor  of  the  Christians,  and 
hearing  of  the  maiden,  and  of  her  great 
beauty,  he  ordered  her  to  be  brought 
before  him.  She  came,  vrith  her  mantle 
folded  on  her  bosom,  and  her  eyes 
meekly  cast  down.  The  governor  asked, 
'  Who  art  thou  ?'  and  she  replied, '  I  am 
Dorothea,  a  virgin,  and  a  servant  of 
Jesus  Christ.'  He  said,  'Thou  must 
serve  our  gods,  or  die.'  She  answered 
mildly,  *&  it  so*,  the  sooner  shall  I 
stand  in  the  presence  of  Him  whom  I 
most  desire  to  behold.'  Then  the  go- 
Temor  asked  her,  'Whom  meanest  thou?' 
She  replied,  *  I  mean  the  Son  of  God, 
Christ,  mine  espoused!  his  dwelling  is 
paradise ;  by  his  side  are  joys  eternal ; 
and  in  his  garden  grow  celestial  fruits  and 
roses  that  never  fede.'  Then  Sapritius, 
overcome  by  her  eloquence  and  beauty, 
ordered  her  to  be  carried  back  to  her 
dungeon.  And  he  sent  to  her  two 
sisters,  whose  names  were  Calista  and 
Christeta,  who  had  once  been  Christians, 
but  who,  from  terror  of  the  torments 
with  which  they  were  threatened,  had 
renounced  their  faith  in  Christ.  To 
these  women  the  governor  promised 
large  rewards  if  they  would  induce  Doro- 
thea to  follow  their  evil  example ;  and 
they,  nothing  doubting  of  success,  boldly 
undertook  the  task.  The  result,  how- 
ever,  was  far  different;  for  Dorothea, 
fuU  of  courage  and  constancy,  reproved 
them  as  one  having  authority,  and  drew 
sudi  a  picture  of  the  joys  they  had  for- 
feited through  their  falsehood  and  coward- 
ice, that  they  fell  at  her  feet,  saying, 
'  O  blessed  Dorothea,  pray  for  us,  that> 


through  thy  intercession,  our  sin  may  be 
forgiven  and  our  penitence  accepted!* 
And  she  did  so.  And  when  they  had 
left  the  dungeon  they  proclaimed  aloud 
that  they  were  servants  of  Christ. 

Then  the  governor,  furious,  com- 
manded that  they  should  be  burned,  and 
that  Dorothea  should  witness  their  tor- 
ments. And  she  stood  by,  bravely  en- 
couraging them,  and  saying,  '  O  my 
sisters,  fear  not !  suffer  to  the  end  !  for 
these  transient  pangs  shall  be  followed 
by  the  joys  of  eternal  life !  *  Thus  they 
died  :  and  Dorothea  herself  was  con- 
demned to  be  tortured  cruelly,  and  then 
beheaded.  The  first  part  of  her  sentence 
she  endured  with  invincible  fortitude. 
She  was  then  led  forth  to  death ;  and,  as 
she  went,  a  young  man,  a  lawyer  of  the 
dty,  named  Theophilus,  who  had  been 
present  when  she  was  first  brought  be- 
fore the  governor,  called  to  her  mocking- 
ly, '  Ha !  fair  mdden,  goest  thou  to  join 
thy  bridegroom  ?  Send  me,  I  pray  thee, 
of  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  that  same 
garden  of  which  thou  hast  spoken :  I 
would  fiiin  taste  of  them !'  And  Doro- 
thea, looking  on  him,  inclined  her  head 
vnth  a  gentle  smile,  and  said,  *  Thy  re- 
quest, O  Theophilus,  is  granted !  *  Where- 
at he  laughed  aloud  with  his  companions ; 
but  she  went  on  cheerfully  to  death. 

When  she  came  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution, she  knelt  down  and  prayed ;  and 
suddenly  appeared  at  her  side  a  beautiful 
boy,  with  hair  bright  as  sunbeams  — 
'  A  smooth-faced,  glorious  thing, 
With  thousand  blessings  dancing  in  his 

eyes.' 
In  his  hand  he  held  a  basket  containing 
three  apples,  and  three  fresh-gathered 
and  firagrant  roses.  She  said  to  him, 
'  Carry  these  to  Theophilus,  say  that 
Dorothea  hath  sent  them,  and  that  I  go 
before  him  to  the  garden  whence  they 
came,  and  await  him  there.'  With  these 
words  she  bent  her  neck,  and  received 
the  death-stroke. 

Meantime  the  angel  (for  it  was  an 
angel)  went  to  seek  Theophilus,  and 
found  him  still  laughing  in  merry  mood 
over  the  idea  of  the  promised  gift.  The 
angel  placed  before  him  the  basket  of 
celestiu  fruit  and  flowers,  saying,  *  Do- 
rothea sends  thee  this,'  and  vanished. 
What  words  can  express  the  wonder  of 
Theophilus?  Struck  by  the  prodigy 
operated  in  his  favour,  his  heart  mdtod 
within  him;  he  tasted  of  the  celestial 
fruit,  and  a  new  life  was  his ;  he  pro- 
claimed himself  a  servant  of  Christ,  and, 
following  the  example  of  Dorothea,  suf- 
fered vnth  like  constancy  in  the  cause  of 
truth,  and  obtained  the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom. 

We  have  chosen  this  legend  just 
because   it  is   in   itself  as  super- 
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stitioos  and  fantastic  as  any  in  the 
hook.  We  happen  to  hold  the  dream 
of  *  The  Spiritual  Marriage,*  as  there 
set  forth,  in  especial  abhorrence,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  Mrs.  Jameson 
does  so  also.  We  are  well  aware  of 
the  pernicious  effect  which  this  doc- 
trine has  exercised  on  matrimonial 
purity  among  the  southern  nations ; 
that  hy  making  chastity  synonymous 
with  celibar^,  it  degraded  married 
fidthfulness  mto  a  r^riction  which 
there  were  penalties  for  breaking, 
but  no  rewu^ds  for  keeping.  We 
see  clearly  enough  the  cowardice,  the 
short-sightedness,  of  fancying  that 
man  can  ensure  the  safety  of  his  soul 
by  fleeing  &om  the  world ; — ^in  plain 
English,  deserting  the  post  to  which 
God  has  called  him,  like  the  monks 
and  nuns  of  old.  We  belieye  that 
the  numbers  of  the  early  martyrs 
haye  been  exaggerated.  We  belieye 
that  they  were  like  ourselyes,  im- 
perfect and  inconsistent  human 
beings ;  that,  on  the  shewing  of  the 
legends  and  fathers  themselyes,  their 
testimony  for  the  truth  was  too  often 
impaired  by  superstition,  fanaticism, 
or  passion.  But  granting  all  this,  we 
must  still  say,  in  the  words  of  one 
who  cannot  be  suspected  of  Roman- 
ising,-the  great  Dr.  Arnold: — 

Divide  the  sum  t6tal  of  reported  martyrs 
by  twenty ;  by  fifty,  if  you  will ;  after 
aU,  you  have  a  number  of  persons  of  all 
ages  and  sexes  suffering  cruel  torments 
and  deaths  for  conscience  sake,  and  for 
Christ's ;  and  by  their  sufferings,  mani- 
festly with  God's  blessing,  ensuring  the 
triumph  of  Christ's  Gospel.  Neither 
do  I  think  that  we  connder  the  excellence 
of  this  martyr  spirit  half  enough. 

Indeed  we  do  not.  Let  all  the 
abatements  mentioned  aboye,  and 
more,  be  granted;  yet  eyen  then, 
when  we  remember  that  the  world 
from  which  Jerome  or  Anthony  fled 
was  worse  than  that  denounced  by 
Jnyenal  and  Persius, — ^that  the  nup- 
tials which,  as  le^nds  say,  were  often 
offered  the  yirgin  martyrs  as  alter- 
natiyes  for  death,  were  such  as  em- 
ployed the  foul  pens  pf  Petronius 
and  Martial, — that  the  tyrants  whom 
they  spumed  were  such  as  liye  in  the 
pages  of  Suetonius, — that  the  gods 
whom  they  were  commanded  to  wor- 
ship, the  rites  in  which  they  were  to 
join,  were  those  oyer  which  Oyid 
and  Apuleius  had  gloated,  which 
Lucian  had  held  up  to  the  contempt 


of  heathendom  itself — that  the  tor- 
tures which  they  preferred  to  apo- 
stasy and  to  foul  cnmes  were,  by  the 
confessions  of  the  heathens  them- 
selyes, too  horrible  for  pen  to  tell, — 
it  does  raise  a  flush  of  indignation  to 
hear  some  sleek  bigot*sceptic,  bred 
up  in  the  safety  and  luxury  of  mo*- 
dem  Eneland  among  Habeas  Corpus 
Acts  and  endowed  churches,  trymg 
from  his  warm  fire-side  to  sneer 
away  the  awful  responsibilities  and 
the  heroic  fortitude  of  yaliant  men 
and  tender  girls,  to  whose  piety  and 
courage  he  owes  the  yery  enlighten- 
ment, the  yery  dyilisation,  of  which 
he  boasts. 

It  is  an  error,  doubtless,  and  a  fear- 
ful one,  to  worship  eyen  such  as 
th«n.  But  the  error,  when  it  arose, 
was  at  worst  the  caricature  of  a 
blessed  truth.  £yen  for  the  sinful, 
surely  it  was  better  to  admire  holi- 
ness than  to  worship  their  own  sin. 
Shame  on  those  who,  calling  them- 
selyes Christians,  repine  that  a  Cecilia 
or  a  Magdalen  replaced  an  Isis  and  a 
Venus,  who  can  fancy  that  they  are 
serying  Protestantism  by  tracing 
maleyolent  likenesses  between  eyen 
the  idolatry  of  a  saint  and  the  ido» 
latry  of  a  deyil !  True,  there  was 
idolatry  in  both,  as  gross  in  one  as 
the  other.  And  what  wonder? 
What  wonder  if^  amid  a  world  of 
courtezans,  the  nun  was  worshipped? 
At  least  God  allowed  it;  and  will 
men  be  wiser  than  Gt)d?  ^The 
times  of  that  ignorance  He  winked 
at.*  The  lie  that  was  in  it  He  did 
not  interfere  to  punish.  He  did 
more ;  He  let  it  work  out,  as  all  lies 
will,  their  own  punishment.  We 
majr  see  that  in  the  miserable  century 
which  preceded  the  glorious  Refor- 
mation ;  we  may  see  it  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Spain  and  Italy.  The 
crust  of  lies,  we  say,  punished  itself; 
to  the  germ  of  truth  within  it  we 
partly  owe  that  we  are  Christian  men 
this  day. 

But  granting,  or  rather  boldly 
asserting  all  this,  and  smilinff  as 
much  as  we  choose  at  the  tale  of 
St.  Dorothea's  celestial  basket,  is  it 
not  absolutely,  and  in  spite  of  all,  an 
exquisite  story  ?  Is  it  likely  to  make 
people  better  or  worse  ?  We  might 
belieye  the  whole  of  it,  and  yet  we 
need  not,  therefore,  turn  idolaters 
and  worship  sweet  Dorothea  for  a 
goddess.    But .  if,  as  we  trust  in  God 
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is  the  case,  we  are  too  wise  to  believe 
it  all — if  even  we  see  no  reason  (and 
there  is  not  much)  for  believiog  one 
single  word  of  it — yet  still  we  ask,  is 
it  not  an  ex<][uisite  story  ?  Is  there  not 
heroism  in  it  greater  than  of  all  the 
Ajaxes  and  Achilles  who  ever  blus- 
tered on  this  earth?  Is  there  not 
power  neater  than  of  kings  —  God's 
strength  made  perfect  in  woman's 
weakness  ?  Tender  forgiveness,  the 
Saviour's  own  likeness;  glimpses, 
brillmnt  and  true  at  the  core,  how- 
ever distorted  and  miscoloured,  of 
that  spiritual  world  where  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling,  where  the  meek 
alone  shall  inherit  the  earth,  where, 
as  Protestants  too  believe,  all  that  is 
spotless  and  beautiful  in  nature  as 
well  as  in  man  shall  bloom  for  ever 
perfect  ? 

It  is  especially  in  her  descrip- 
tions of  paintings  that  Mrs.  Jame- 
son's great  talents  are  displayed.  No 
where  do  we  recollect  criticisms  more 
genial,  brilliant,  picturesque  than 
those  which  are  scattered  through 
these  pages.  Often  they  have  deeper 
merits,  and  descend  to  those  funda- 
mental laws  of  beauty  and  of  religion 
by  which  all  Christian  art  must  ul- 
timately be  tested.  Mrs.  Jameson 
has  certainly  a  powerful  inductive 
faculty;  she  comprehends  at  once 
the  idea*  and  central  law  of  a  work 
of  art,  and  sketches  it  in  a  few  vivid 
and  masterly  touches ;  and  really,  to 
use  a  hack  quotation  honestly  for 
once,  ^in  thoughts  which  breathe, 
and  words  which  bum.'  As  an  in- 
stance, we  must  be  allowed  to  quote 
at  length  this  charming  passage  on 
angel  paintings,  so  valuable  does  it 
seem  not  only  as  information,  but  as 
a  specimen  of  what  criticism  should 
be: — 

On  the  revival  of  art,  we  find  the 
Byzantine  idea  of  angels  every  where 


prevailing.  The  angels  in  Cimabne's 
famous  'Virgin  and  Child  enthroned/ 
are  grand  creatures ,  rather  stem ;  but 
this  arose,  I  think,  from  his  inability  to 
express  beauty.  The  colossal  angels  at 
Assisi,  solemn  sceptred  kingly  forms,  aU 
alike  in  action  and  attitude,  appeared  to 
me  magnificent. 

In  the  angels  of  Giotto  we  see  the  com- 
mencement of  a  softer  grace  and  a  purer 
taste,  farther  developed  by  some  of  his 
scholars.  Benozzo  Gozzoli  and  Orcagna 
have  left  in  the  Campo  Santo  examples 
of  the  most  gracefal  and  fandfiil  treat- 
ment. Of  Benozzo's  angels  in  the  Ric- 
cardi  palace  I  have  spoken  at  length. 
His  master,  Angelico  (worthy  the  name!), 
never  reached  the  same  power  of  express- 
ing the  rapturous  rejoicing  of  celestial 
beings,  but  his  conception  of  the  angeUc 
nature  remains  unapproached,  unap- 
proachable ;  it  is  only  his,  for  it  vras  the 
gentle,  passionless,  refined  nature  of  the 
recluse  which  stamped  itself  there.  An- 
gelico's  angels  are  unearthly,  not  so 
much  in  form  as  in  sentiment ;  and  super- 
human, not  in  power  hut  in  purity.  In 
other  hands,  any  imitation  of  his  soft 
ethereal  grace  would  become  feeble  and 
insipid.  With  their  long  robes  falling 
round  their  feet,  and  drooping  many- 
coloured  wings,  they  seem  not  to  fly  or  to 
walk,  hut  to  float  along  *  smooth  sHding 
without  step.'  Blessed,  blessed  crea- 
tures !  love  us,  only  love  us ;  for  we  dare 
not  task  your  soft,  serene  beatitude,  by 
asking  you  to  help  us  ! 

There  is  more  sympathy  with  humanity 
in  Franda's  angels :  they  look  as  if  they 
could  weep,  as  well  as  love  and  sing. 

*  *  4t  * 

Correggio's  angels  are  grand  and  lovely, 
but  they  are  like  children  enlarged  and 
sublimated,  not  like  spirits  taldng  the 
form  of  children ;  where  they  smile  it  is 
truly,  as  Annibal  Caracd  expresses  it, — 
con  una  naturalezza  et  sitnplicita  che 
innamora  e  rforza  a  ridere  con  loro; 
but  the  smile  in  many  of  Correggio's 
angel  heads  has  sometiiing  sublime  and 
spiritual,  as  well  as  simple  and  natural* 

And  Titian's  angels  impress  me  in  a 


*  We  are  sorry  to  see,  however,  that  Mrs.  Jameson  has  been  so  far  untrue  to  her 
own  faculty  as  to  join  in  the  common  mistake  of  naming  Raphael's  well-knpwn  car- 
toon at  Hampton  Court,  *  Elymas  the  Sorcerer  struck  Blind.'  On  the  supposition 
that  this  is  its  subject,  its  metiiod  of  arrangement  is  quite  unworthy  of  the  rest,  as  the 
action  would  be  split  into  the  opposite  comers  of  the  picture,  and  the  post  of  honour 
in  the  centre  occupied  by  a  figure  of  secondary  importance ;  besides,  the  picture  would 
lose  its  significance  as  one  of  this  great  series  on  *  Rieligious  Conriction  and  Conversion.' 
But,  strange  to  say,  Raphael  has  all  the  while  especially  guarded  against  this  very 
error,  by  labelling  the  picture  with  a  description  of  its  subject.  Directiy  under  the 
central  figure  is  written,  *  Sergius  Paulus,  Proconsul,  embraces  the  Christian  faith  at 
the  preaching  of  Paul.'  Taldng  which  simple  hint,  and  looking  at  the  face  of  the 
proconsul  (Idmself  a  miracle  of  psychology)  as  the  centre  to  which  all  is  to  be 
referred,  the  whole  composition,  down  to  the  minutest  details,  arranges  itself  at  once 
in  that  marvellous  unity,  which  is  Raphael's  especial  glory. 
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sinuLar  manner — I  mean  those  in  the 
Glorious  Assumption  at  Venice — with 
their  childish  forms  and  features,  hut  an 
expression  caught  from  heholding  the 
face  of  '  our  Father  that  is  in  Heaven  :* 
it  is  glorified  infancy.  I  remember  stand- 
ing before  this  picture,  contemplating 
those  lovely  spirits  one  after  another, 
until  a  thrill  came  over  me  like  that 
which  I  felt  when  Mendelssohn  played 
the  organ, — I  became  music  while  I  lis- 
tened. The  face  of  one  of  those  angels 
is  to  the  face  of  a  child  just  what  that  of 
the  Virgin  in  the  same  picture  is  com- 
pared with  the  fairest  of  the  daughters 
jof  earth  :  it  is  not  here  superiority  of 
beauty,  but  mind,  and  music, -and  love 
kneaded,  as  it  were,  into  form  and  co- 
lour. 

But  Raphael,  excelling  in  all  things,  is 
here  excellent  above  all :  his  angels  com- 
bine, in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other, 
the  various  faculties  and  attributes  in 
which  the   fancy  loves  to  clothe  these 
pure,  immortal,  beatified  creatures.    The 
ai^els  of  Giotto,  of  Benozzo,  of  Fiesole, 
are,  if  not  female,  feminine;   those  of 
fllippo  Lippi,  and  of  Andrea,  masculine  : 
but  you  cannot  say  of  those  of  Raphael 
that  they  are  masculine  or  feminine.  The 
idea  of  sex  is  wholly  lost  in  the  blending 
of  power,   intelligence,   and  grace.     In 
his  earlier  pictures,  grace  is  the  predomi- 
nant characteristic,  as  in  the  dancing  and 
singing  angels  in  his  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin.     In  his  later  pictures  the  senti- 
ment in  his  ministering  angels  is  more 
spiritual,  more  dignified.*   As  a  perfect 
example  of  grand  and  poetical  feeling,  I 
may  cite  the  angels  as  *  Regents  of  Ihe 
Planets,'  in  the  Capella  Chigiana.     The 
cupola  represents  in  a  circle  the  creation 
of  the  solar  system,   according  to  the 
theological  and  astronomical  (or  rather 
astrological)  notions  which  then   pre- 
vailed— a  hundred   years   before    *  the 
starry  Galileo  and  his  woes/     In  the 
centre  is  the  Creator ;  around,  in  eight 
compartments,  we  have,  first,  the  angel 
of  the  celestial  sphere,  who  seems  to  be 
listening  to  the  divine  mandate, — '  Let 
there  be  lights  in  the  firmament  of  Hea- 
ven;'  then  follow,  in  their  order,  the 
Sun,  the  Moon,  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars, 
Jupiter,  and  Saturn.     Ilie  name  of  each 
pleoiet  is  expressed  by  its  mythological 
representative;  the  Sun  by  Apollo,  the 
Moon  by  Diana :  and  over  each  presides 
a  grand  colossal  winged  spirit,  seated  or 
Kclining  on  a  portion  of  the  zodiac  as 
•on  a  throne.     I  have  selected  two  angels 
to  give  an  idea  of  this  peculiar  and  poeti- 
cal treatment.    The  union  of  the  theo- 
U^ical  and  the  mythological  attributes  is 
in  the  classical  taste  of  the  time,  and 
quite  Miltonic.     In  Raphael's  child-an- 
gels, the  expression  of  power  and  intelli- 


gence,  as  well  as  innocence,  is  quite 
wonderful ;  for  instance,  look  at  the  twO» 
angel-boys  in  the  Dresden  Madonna  di 
San  Sisto,  and  the  angels,  or  celestial 
genii,  who  bear  along  the  Almighty  when 
he  appears  to  Noah.  No  one  has  ex- 
pressed like  Raphael  the  action  of  flight, 
except  perhaps  Rembrandt.  The  angel 
who  descends  to  crown  Santa  Felicitk 
cleaves  the  air  with  the  action  of  a  swal- 
low ;  and  the  angel  in  Rembrandt's 
Tobit  soars  like  a  lark  with  upward  mo- 
tion, spuming  the  earth. 

Michael  Angelo  rarely  gave  wings  to 
his  angels ;  I  scarcely  recollect  an  in- 
stance, except  the  angel  in  the  Annun- 
ciation :  and  his  exaggerated  human 
forms,  his  colossal  creatures,  in  which 
the  idea  of  power  is  conveyed  through 
attitude  and  muscular  action,  are,  to  my 
taste,  worse  than  unpleasing.  My  ad- 
miration for  this  wonderful  man  is  so 
profound  that  I  can  afford  to  say  this. 
His  angels  are  superhuman,  but  hardly 
angelic :  and  while  in  Raphael's  angels 
we  do  not  feel  the  want  of  wings,  we  feel 
while  looking  at  those  of  Michael  Angelo 
that  not  even  the  *  sail-broad  vans'  with 
which  Satan  laboured  through  the  surg- 
ing abyss  of  chaos  could  suffice  to  lift 
those  Titanic  forms  from  earth,  and  sus- 
tain them  in  mid-air.  The  group  of 
angels  over  the  Last  Judgment,  flinging 
their  mighty  limbs  about,  and  those  that 
surround  the  descending  figure  of  Christ 
in  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  may  be 
referred  to  here  as  characteristic  exam- 
ples. The  angels,  blowing  their  trum- 
pets, pufi*  and  strain  Uke  so  many  troop- 
ers. Surely  this  is  not  angelic :  there 
may  be  jt70u;er,  great,  imaginative,  and  ar- 
tistic power,  exhibited  in  the  conception 
of  form,  but  in  the  beings  themselves 
there  is  more  of  effort  than  of  power: 
serenity,  tranquillity,  beatitude,  ethereal 
purity,  spiritual  grace,  are  out  of  the 
question. 

In  this  passage  we  may  remark  an 
excellence  in  Mrs.  Jameson's  mode 
of  thought  which  has  become  lately 
somewhat  rare.  We  mean  a  freedom 
from  that  bigoted  and  fantastic 
habit  of  mind  which  leads  nowadays 
the  worshippers  of  high  art  to  exalt 
the  early  schools  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  all  others,  and  to  talk  as 
if  Christian  painting  had  expired 
with  Perugino.  We  were  much 
struck  with  our  authoress's  power  of 
finding  spiritual  truth  and  beauty  in 
Titian's  'Assumption,'  one  of  the 
very  pictures  in  which  the  *high 
art  party  are  wont  to  see  nothing 
but  *  coarseness'  and  *■  earthliness'  of 
conception.  She,  having,  we  suppose, 
a  more  acute  as  well  as    a   more 
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iMakfajr  e^  te  the  besatifol  and 
iSat  i^ptiitiiai,  nod,  tlierefore,  aye  to 
vereeinre  Its  sitglitest  traoes  wherever 
my  exist,  sees  in  those,  'eartfalj* 
jbees  €lf  the  sFeat  masters,  *an  ex- 
pression caviKut  ijoin  heholdii^  the 
moe  of  oiar  I^her  that  is  in  Hf»vea.* 
The  face  of  one  of  those  *  angels,* 
aha  ooistinaes,  '  Is  to  the  face  of  ft 
ciUkl  just  what  that  of  the  Virgin  ia 
the  sanoe  f^icture  as  compa(red  with 
the  furest  of  the  daughters  -of  earth : 
it  is  not  here  fmiperiority  of  hw^^ 
but  mind,  and  music,  and  lore 
kneaded,  as  it  iiwre,  into  form  and 
ctolonr.* 

Mrs.  Jameson  acknowledges  her 
great  obligations  to  M.  Bio ;  imd  aU 
students  of  lurt  must  be  thankful  to 
him  for  the  taste,  learmng,  aad 
esniest  religions  &elmg  whidi  he 
has  expend^  on  the  faustory  of  1^ 
earlier  schools  of  painting.  An  honest 
matn,  donbtiiess,  he  is ;  but  it  does 
not  foUci^,  alas!  in  this  piecemeal 
w^ld,  that  he  should  write  an 
honest  book.  And  his  bigotiy 
stands  in  painful  contrast  to  the 
gemal  and  oomprehensiye  spirit  by 
whidi  Mrs.  Jameson  seems  able  to 
aimreciate  the  specific  beauties  of 
aU  sciiools  and  masters.  M.  &io*« 
theory  (and  he  is  the  spokesman  of 
a  lax^  party)  is,  unless  we  raEoeh 
mimndffe  him,  this, —  that  the  ante- 
fiaiiaeuic  is  the  only  Christian  art ; 
aend  that  all  the  excellences  of  these 
early  painters  came  from  their  Bo- 
manism;  aU  their  faults  from  his 
two  great  bugbears,  —  Byzantinism 
and  Paganism.  In  his  eyes,  the 
Byzantine  idea  of  art  was  Manichean ; 
in  which  we  fully  coincide,  but  add« 
that  the  idea  of  the  early  Italian 
painters  was  almost  equally  so ;  and 
that  almost  all  in  them  that  was  not 
Manichean  they  owe  not  to  tiieir 
Bomanism  or  their  Asceticism,  but 
to  their  healthy  layman^s  common 
sense,  and  to  Uie  influence  of  that 
Tery  classical  art  which  they  are-  said 
to  haye  been  pious  enough  to  despise. 
Bigoted  and  ascetic  Bomanists  have 
been,  in  all  f^s,  in  a  hurry  to  call 
people  Manicneans,  all  tlie  more 
fiercely  because  their  own  consciences 
must  have  hinted  to  them  that  they 
were  somewhat  Manichean  them- 
selves. When  a  man  suspects  his 
own  honesty,  he  is,  of  course,  inclined 
to  prove  hunself  blameless  by  shout- 
log  the  loudest  against  the  dishonesty 


«f  otibeis.  l^xm  M.  Rio  sees  cleaily 
send  philoBophicaHy  enough  what  m- 
the  root  of  Mamc^eaoism, — the  de- 
nial ttiat  that  which  is  nalamJ,  beaa- 
tiful,  human,  beloi^  to  Grod.  He 
nn^tttes  it  jnstly  to  those  ByxaiitiBe 
artists  who  f anoed  it  eareal  ta  at- 
tribute bean^  to  1^  Bwmmr  or  ia 
IIm  Viinn  luvy,  and  tried  to 
their  osra  sptrstuafity  by 
iBg  tiieir  sacred  peraoni^es  ia  tthe 
GLtreme  of  ngiiness  said  emaciatioa, 
though  some  of  the  KieciDieiis  oT 
their  painting  which  TAn.  JtaoetOBL 
gives  proves  that  this  abhorrenoe  of 
beauty  was  not  so  universal  as  M. 
Bio  would  have  us  believe.  We 
agree  with  him  that  this  absiudity 
was  learned  from  them  by  earli^raad 
semi-barbarous  Italian  artists,  ^uA 
these  latter  rapidly  escaped  fixuait^ 
and  began  rightly  to  embody  tbelr 
conceptions  in  beautiful  forms;  and 
yet  we  must  urge  against  Iheav  ts% 
the  dbarge  of  Manioheaoism,  aad  of 
a  ^iiritaal  eclecticism  also,  far  deeper 
and  »ore  pemicsous  than  Ihe  zaefe 
outward  eclecticism  of  manner  whieh 
has  drawn  down  hard  names  on  ^e 
sdiool  of  the  Caracci. 

For  an  eclectic,  if  it  mean  any 
thing,  means  this, — one  who,  in  anj 
branch  of  art  or  science,  refuses  to 
acknowledge  Bacon's  great  Ixw,  *  Unit 
ligature  is  only  conquered  by  ohejis^ 
her  ;*  who  will  not  take  a  f uU  aad 
reverent  view  of  the  whole  mass  of 
facts  with  which  he  has  to  deal,  aad 
from  them  deducing  the  fundameatsl 
laws  of  his  subject,  obey  them  whitiier- 
soever  they  may  lead ;  but  who  picks 
and  chooses  out  of  them  just  so  many 
as  may  be  pleasant  to  his  private 
taste,  and  then  constructs  a  pordal 
system  which  differs  from  the  essen- 
tial ideas  of  Nature,  in  propoition 
to  the  number  of  &Gts  wlndb  lie 
has  determined  to  discard.  And 
such  a  course  was  pursued  in  art  by 
the  ascetic  painters  between  the  time 
of  Oiotto  and  Bafiaelle.  Their  idea 
of  beauty  was  a  partial  and  a  Mam- 
chean  one;  in  their  adoration  for 
a  fictitious  'angelic  nature,'  made 
up  &om  all  which  is  negative  in 
humanity,  they  were  prone  to  despise 
all  by  which  man  is  brought  in  oon- 
tact  with  this  «arth, — ^the  beaatics  sf 
sex,  of  strength,  of  activity,  of  gsaa- 
deur  of  fbrm ;  all  that  is,  hi  which 
Grreek  art  excels:  their  ideal  of 
beauty  was   altogether  effeminate^ 
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Tttcf  prndklily  ^emsed  the 
tOTMc  study  of  the  nmiiaii  figiure, 
e£  ImaiSmoKpt  mad  drianMenro.    Spiri- 
tsal  ezprenMi  with  Uiem  wu  every 
lidiig;  hut  it  was  <Mily  the  expres- 
am  of  the  pasnve  qpintnal  facnltieB, 
ef  iBBOoeBoe,  devotioii,  meekaess,  i«- 
MMfdoD;   all  goodl,  bat  not  Ihe 
imole  of  hnmaiiity.    Not  that  they 
ooidd  foe  qvite  oonsi&toot  in  their 
theory.    They  nveve  fonsed  to  psmt 
their  very  «agels  u  hmum  beiogB ; 
and  a  staadani  of  hnsHm  bean^  tlKy 
had  to  find  aooKwhere ;  and  Aey 
found  one,  stnuige  to  say,  exaody 
like  that  of  iSbit  old  Pagan  statues, 
and  only  difiering  in  that  ascetic  and 
emaaoohite  tone,  wfaidi  was  peculiar 
to  themselves.    Here  is  a  dilemma 
which  the  worshippers  of  high  art 
have  atanned  ova:.    Where  did  An- 
gelico  da  Fiesole  get  the  idea   of 
heaaty  which  dictated  his  exquisite 
angels?    We  Aall  not,  I  suppose, 
agree  with  thf>se  who  attiibnte  it 
to  -direct  in^iiratioD,  and  speak  of 
It  as  the  reward    of  the    prayer 
aid '  fiistmg   by   which   the  good 
monk  used  to  prepare  himself  for 
painting.      Must   we   then    confess 
thai  he  borrowed  his  beauties  &om 
the  faces  of  die  pi«t1aest  nuns  with 
whom  he  was  aeqnainted?     That 
woald  be  sad  naturalism;  and  sad 
edecticism,    too,    eonndering    that 
he    must    have    seen    among   his 
Italian  sisters  a  great  many  bc«uties 
of  a  very  different  type  from  that 
which    be    has    chosen    to    copy; 
fliougfa,  we  suppose,  of  God*s  makii^ 
equallv  with  that  of  his  favourite. 
Or  did  he,  in  spite  of  himself,  steal  a 
nde-glanoe  now  and  then  at  some 
of  tltt  unrivalled  antique  statues  of 
his  coantry,  and  copy  on  the  siy 
any  feature  or  proportion  in  them 
which  was  emasculate  enough  to  he 
worked  into  his  ]^ctures  ?    That,  too, 
is  likely  enough ;  nay,  it  is  certain. 
We   are    perfectly  astonished  how 
any  draaghtsman,  at  least  how  such 
a  critic  as  M.  Rio,  ean  look  at  the 
early  Italian  painters  widiout  tracing 
every  wh^e  in  them  the  classic  touch, 
the  peculiar  tendency  to  mathematic 
imrves  in  the  outlines,  which  is  die 
distinctive  peculiarity  of  Oreek  art. 
Is  net  Giotto,  the  father  of  Italian 
art,  full  of  it  in  every  Hoe  ?    Is  not 
IVrogino  ?    Is  not  the  angel  of  Lo- 
renao  Credi  in  Mrs.  Jameson's  wood- 
cut? Is  not  Franeia,ezoept  just  where 


he  is  stiff,  and  soft,  and  dumsy  P  Is 
not  Fra  Angelico  himself?  Is  it  not 
just  ^  afaoenee  of  this  Greek  ten- 
dency to  mathematical  forms  in  the 
German  painters  before  Albert  Du- 
rer,  whicn  makes  the  specific  differ- 
ence, evident  to  every  boy,  between 
^  drawing  of  the  Teutonic  and 
Italian  schools  ? 

But  if  so,  what  becomes  of  the 
theory  which  calls  Pagan  art  by  all 
manner  of  hard  names  ?  which  dates 
the  downfall  of  Christian  art  fromi 
the  moment  when  painters  first  lent 
an  eye  to  its  pernicious  seductions  ? 
How  can  those  escape  the  diarge  of 
electidsm,  who,  without  going  to 
the  root'idea  of  Greek  art,  fildied 
from  its  outside  just  as  much  as 
suited  their  purpose?  And  how, 
lastly,  can  M.  Rio  s  school  of  critics 
escape  the  charge  of  Manichean  eon- 
tempt  for  God*8  world  and  man,  not 
as  ascetics  have  fancied  him,  but  as 
God  has  made  him,  when  they  think 
it  a  sufficient  condemnation  of  a  mc- 
tare  to  call  it  naJbaraiisUe ;  when  Ansy 
talk  and  act  about  art  as  if  the  do^- 
maia  of  the  beautiful  were  ^  de- 
vil's kingdom,  from  whidi  scHne  few 
species  of  form  and  elements  were 
to  be  stolen  by  Christian  painters, 
and  twisted  from  their  original  evil 
destination  into  the  service  of  reli- 
gion? 

On  the  other  hand,  we  owe 
much  to  those  early  ascetic  painters ; 
their  woi^s  are  a  possesion  for  ever. 
No  foture  sdiool  of  religious  art  wfll 
be  able  to  rise  to  eminence  without 
taking  full  cognisance  of  them,  and 
learning  from  them  their  secret. 
They  taught  artists,  and  priests,  and 
la3naien,  too,  that  beauty  is  only 
worthy  of  admiration  when  it  is  the 
ontward  sacrament  of  the  beauty  of 
the  soul  within ;  they  helped  to  deliver 
men  from  that  idolatry  to  merely 
animal  strength  and  loveliness  into 
which  they  were  in  danger  of  falling 
in  ferocious  ages,  and  among  the  re- 
lics of  Roman  luxury ;  they  asserted 
the  superiority  of  the  spirit  over  the 
flesh ;  according  to  their  light,  they 
were  faithful  preachers  of  the  great 
Christian  truth,  that  devoted  uuth, 
and  not  fierce  self-will,  is  man*s 
glory.  Well  did  their  pictures  tell 
to  brutal  peasant,  and  to  still  more 
brutal  warrior,  that  God's  might  was 
best  shewn  forth,  not  in  the  ele- 
phantine pride  of  a  Hercnks,  or  the 
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Titanic  struggles  of  a  Laocoon,  but 
in  the  weakness  of  martyred  women, 
and  of  warriors  who  were  content 
meekly  to  endure  shame  and  death, 
for  the  sake  of  Him  who  conquered 
by  sufferings,  and  bore  all  human 
weaknesses ;  who  *  was  led  as  a  lamb 
to  the  slaughter,  and,  like  a  sheep 
dumb  before  the  shearers,  opened 
not  his  mouth.' 

We  must  conclude  with  a  few 
words  on  one  point  on  which  we 
differ  somewhat  from  Mrs.  Jameson 
— the  allegoric  origin  of  certain  le- 
gendary stories.  She  calls  the  story 
of  the  fiend,  under  the  form  of  a 
dragon,  devouring  St.  Mar^ret,  and 
then  bursting  at  the  sign  of  the  cross 
while  the  saint  escaped  unhurt,  '  an- 
other form  of  the  familiar  allegory  ^- 
the  power  of  Sin  overcome  by  the 
power  of  the  Cross.' 

And  again,  vol.  ii.  p.  4  : — 

The  legend  of  St.  George  came  to  us 
from  the  East;  where,  under  various 
forms,  as  Apollo  and  the  Python,  as 
Bellerophon  and  the  Chimsera,  as  Per- 
seus and  the  Sea-monster,  we  see  per- 
petually recurring  the  mythic  allegory 
by  which  was  figured  the  conquest 
achieved  by  beneficent  Power  over  the 
tyranny  of  wickedness,  and  which  reap- 
pears* in  Christian  art  in  the  legends  of 
St.  Michael  and  half  a  hundred  other 
saints. 

To  us  these  stories  seem  to  have 
had  by  no  means  an  allegoric  but 
rather  a  strictly  historic  foundation ; 
and  our  reasons  for  this  opinion  may 
possibly  interest  some  readers. 

Allegory,  strictly  so  called,  is  the 
offspring  of  an  advanced,  and  not  of 
a  semi -barbarous  state  of  society. 
Its  home  is  in  the  East — not  the 
East  of  barbarous  Pontine  countries 
peopled  by  men  of  our  own  race, 
where  the  legend  of  St.  George  is 
allowed  to  have  sprung  up,  but  of 
the  civilised,  metaphysical,  dark- 
haired  races  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Hindostan.  The  '  oojectivity '  of  the 
Grothic  mind  has  never  had  any  sym- 
pathy with  it.  The  Teutonic  races, 
like  the  earlier  Greeks,  before  they 
were  tinctured  with  Eastern  thought, 
had  alwa3rs  wanted  historic  facts, 
dates,  names,  and  places.  They  even 
found  it  necessary  to  import  their 
saints ;  to  locate  Mary  Mi^dalene  at 
Marseilles,  Joseph  of  Arimathea  at 
Glastonbury,  the  three  Magi  at  Co- 
logne, before  they  could  thoroughly 


love  or  understand  them.  English- 
men especially  cannot  write  allego- 
ries. John  Bnnyan  alone  sucoeeded 
tolerably,  but  only  because  his  cha- 
racters and  language  were  sach  as 
he  had  encountered  daily  at  every 
fireside  and  in  every  meeting-house. 
But  Spenser  wandered  perpetually 
away,  or  rather,  rose  up  from  his 
plan  into  mere  dramatic  narrative. 
His  work  and  other  English  all^o- 
ries,  are  hardly  allegoric  at  all, 
but  rather  symbolic;  spiritual  laws 
in  them  are  not  expressed  by  ar- 
bitrary ciphers,  but  embodied  in  im- 
aginary examples,  sufficiently  start- 
ling or  simple  to  form  a  plain 
key  to  other  and  deeper  instances  of 
the  same  law.  They  are  analogous 
to  those  symbolic  devotional  pic- 
tures, in  which  the  Madonna  and 
saints  of  all  ages  are  grouped  toge- 
ther with  the  painter's  own  contem- 
poraries— ^no  allegories  at  all,  but  a 
plain  embodiment  of  a  fact  in  which 
the  artist  believed;  not  only  'the 
communion  of  all  saints,'  but  also 
their  habit  of  assisting,  often  in  visi- 
ble form,  the  Christians  of  his  own 
time. 

These  distinctions  may  seem  over- 
subtle,  but  our  meaning  will  surely 
be  plain  to  any  one  who  will  com- 
pare The  Faery  Queen,  or  The  Zc- 
gend  of  St  George,  with  the  Gnostic 
or  Hindoo  reveries,  and  the  fantastic 
and  truly  Eastern  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  which  the  European  monks 
borrowed  from  Egypt.  Our  opinion 
is,  that  in  the  old  legends  the  moral 
did  not  create  the  story,  but  the 
story  the  moral ;  and  that  the  story 
had  generally  a  nucleus  of  fact 
within  all  its  distortions  and  exag- 
gerations. This  holds  good  of  the 
Odinic  and  Grecian  myths ;  all  are 
now  more  or  less  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  deities  of  Zeus's  or  Odin's 
dynasties  were  real  conquerors  or 
civilisers  of  flesh  and  blood,  like  the 
Manco  Capac  of  the  Peruvians,  and 
that  it  was  around  records  of  their 
real  victories  over  barbarous  abori- 
gines, and  over  the  brute  powers  of 
nature,  that  extrava^nt  myths  ^w 
up,  till  more  civilised  generations 
b^an  to  say, — '  These  tales  must 
have  some  meaning— they  must  be 
either  allegories  or  nonsense ;'  and 
then  fancied,  that  in  the  remaining 
thread  of  fact  they  found  a  due  to 
the  mystic  sense  of  the  whole. 
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Sudi,  we  suspect,  has  been  the  his- 
tory of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon, 
as  well  as  of  Apollo  and  the  Python. 
It  is  Tery  hard  to  have  to  give  up 
the  dear  old  dragon  who  haunted 
our  nursery  dreams,  especially  when 
there  is  no  reason  for  it.  We  have 
no  patience  with  antiquaries  who 
tell  us  that  the  dragons  who  guarded 
princesses  were  merely  Hhe  winding 
walls  or  moats  of  their  castles.'  What 
use,  then,  pray,  was  there  in  the  fa*' 
mous  nether  garment  with  which 
Begnar  Lodbrog  (shaggy-trousers) 
ch&ed  the  dragon  who  guarded  his 
lady  love  ?  And  Begnar  was  a  real 
piece  of  flesh  and  blood,  as  King 
j^la  and  our  Saxon  forefathers 
found  to  their  cost :  his  awful  death- 
dirge,  and  the  effect  which  it  pro- 
duced, are  well  known  to  historians. 
We  cannot  give  up  Eegnar's  trou- 
sers, for  we  suspect  the  key  to  the 
whole  dragon -question  is  in  the 
pocket  of  them. 

Seriously^  Why  should  not  these 
dragons  have  been  simply  what  the 
Greek  word  dragon  means — what 
the  earliest  romances,  the  Korse 
myths,  and  the  superstitions  of  the 
peasantry  in  many  parts  of  England 
to  this  day,  assert  them  to  have  been 
— '  mighty  .  worms,'  huge  snakes  ? 
All  will  agree  that  the  Python,  the 
representative  in  the  old  world  of 
the  *Boa  Constrictor'  of  the  new, 
was  common  in  the  Homeric  age,  if 
not  later,  both  in  Greece  in  Italy. 
It  existed  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
Africa  (where  it  is  now  extinct)  in 
the  tinae  of  Hegulus;  we  believe, 
from  the  traditions  of  all  nations, 
that  it  existed  to  a  far  later  date  in 
more  remote  and  barbarous  parts  of 
Europe.  There  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  still  lingered  in  Eng- 
land after  'the  invasion  of  the  Cymri 
^— say  not  earlier  than  b.c.  600 — for 
it  was  among  them  an  object  of  wor- 
ship ;  and  we  question  whether  they 
"Would  have  been  likely  to  have 
adored  a  foreign  animal,  and,  as  at 
Abury,  built  enormous  tempjes  in 
imitation  of  its  windings,  and  called 
them  by  its  name. 

The  only  answer  to  these  tradi- 
tions has  as  yet  been,  that  no  reptile  of 
that  bulk  is  known  in  cold  chmates. 
Tet  the  Python  still  lingers  in  the 
Hungarian  marshes.  Only  two  years 
ago  a  huge  snake,  as  large  as  the 
^hons  of  EQndostan,  spread  havoc 


among  the  flocks  and  terror  amons 
the  peasantry.  Had  it  been  Ariosto^ 
'Ore,'  an  a  priori  argument  from 
science  would  have  had  weight.  A 
marsupiate  sea-monster  is  horribly 
unorthodox;  and  the  dragon,  too, 
has  doubtless  been  made  a  monster 
of,  but  most  unjustly ;  his  legs  have 
been  patched  on  by  crocodile-slaying 
crusaders,  while  his  wings — where 
did  they  come  from  ?  From  the  tra- 
ditions of  '  flying  serpents,'  which 
have  so  strangely  haunted  the  de- 
serts of  Upper  Egj'pt  from  the  time 
of  the  old  Hebrew  prophets,  and 
which  may  not,  after  all,  be  such 
lies  as  folk  fancy.  Oh  how  scientific 
prigs  shook  with  laughter  at  the  no- 
tion of  a  flying  dragon  !  till  one  day 
geology  revealed  to  them,  in  the 
Pterodactylus,  that  a  real  flying  dra- 
gon, on  the  model  of  Carlo  Crivelli's 
in  Mrs.  Jameson's  book,  with  wings 
before  and  legs  behind,  only  more 
monstrous  than  that,  and  tnan  all 
the  dreams  of  Seba  and  Aldrovandus 
(though  some  of  theirs,  to  be  sure, 
have  seven  heads)  got  its  living 
once  on  a  time  in  this  very  island  of 
England!  But  such  is  the  way  of 
this  wise  world !  When  Le  Vaillant, 
in  the  last  century,  assured  the 
Parisians  that  he  had  shot  a  giraffe 
at  the  Cape,  he  was  politely  in- 
formed that  the  giraffe  was  fabu- 
lous, extinct, — ^in  short,  that  he  lied ; 
and  now,  behold !  this  very  year  the 
respectable  old  unicorn  (and  good 
Tories  ought  to  rejoice  to  hear  it) 
has  been  discovered  at  last  by  a  Ger- 
man naturalist,  Yon  Miiller,  in  Abys- 
sinia, just  where  our  fathers  told  us 
to  look  for  it !  And  why  should  we 
not  find  the  flying  serpent,  too  ?  The 
interior  of  Africa  is  as  yet  an  un- 
known world  of  wonders.  If  half 
the  money  had  been  spent  on  explor- 
ation there  which  has  gone  on  in- 
creasing the  horrors  of  the  slave- 
trade,  at  the  price  of  good  English 
blood,  to  pet  the  mawkish  sentiment- 
alism  of  a  faction,  we  might  have 
discovered — ^for  aught  we  know,  the 
descendants  of  the  very  satyr  who 
chatted  with  St.  Anthony ! 

No  doubt  the  discovery  of  huge 
fossil  animals,  as  Mrs.  Jameson  says, 
on  the  high  authority  of  Professor 
Owen,  may  have  modified  our  an- 
cestors' notions  of  dragons;  but  in 
the  old  serpent  worship  we  believe 
the  real  explanation  of  these  stories 
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is  to  be  foond.  There  is  bo  doabt 
that  kumaa  victims^  and  even  young 
maideas,  were  offered  to  these  snake 
gods ;  even  the  suna^  mythology  of 
Greece  retains  horrible  traces  of 
Hich  customs,  which  lingered  in  Ar- 
cadia, the  mountain-fastness  of  the 
older  and  conquered  race.  Similar 
cruelties  existed  among  the  Mexi- 
cans; and  there  are  but  too  many 
traces  of  it  throughout  the  history  ^ 
heathendom. 

And  the  same  superstition  may, 
as  the  kgiends  assert,  have  lingered 
on,  or  bee%  at  least,  revived  during 
the  later  ages  of  the  em^re,  in  re- 
mote provinces,,  left  in  their  primeval 
barbarism,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  were  bmtalised  by  the  fiendisk 
exhibitions  of  the  Circus  and  perse- 
cutions of  the  Christians,  which  the 
Boman  governors  found  it  their  in- 
terest to  introduce  every  where. 
Thus  the  serpent  be«une  ^naturally 
regarded  as  the  manilestatum  of  the 
evil  spirit  by  Christians  aa  well  as 
by  the  old  Hebrews;  thus,  also,  it 
became  the  presiding  genius  of  the 
malaria  and  fever,  which  arose  from 
the  fens  haunted  by  it  —  a  supersti- 
tion which  gave  rise  to  the  theory 
that  the  tales  of  Hercules  and  the 
Hydra,  Apollo  and  the  mud-Python^ 
St.  Gfeorge  and  the  Dragon,  were 
Wttutary-reform  •llegftries,  and  the 
monsters  whose  pcnsooous  breath  de- 
stroy cattle  and  young  maidens  only 
typhus  and  consumption.  We  see 
no  reason  why  early  Christian  heroes 
should  not  have  actually  met  with 


SHeh  saake  gods,  acd  felt  themsdlTes 
bQ«md,  like  Soutbey^s  ll&docy  oc 
Daniel  i&  the  old  rabbinical  storj*, 
whose  truth  h»  nevev  been  dis- 
proved, to  destroy  the  monaten  wA 
all  risk.  And  we  doubi  not  tkarfi 
thdr  righteous  dariag  woald  hacve 
been  crowned  with  victory  ;  and  tha4 
on  such  ev^Bits  were  gradiially  hwSii 
w  the  dragon-skymg  l^mdsv  wkaek 
eharraed  all  Eure^  and  grew  is 
extravi^anees  and  ahfiturditiea^  tili 
th^  begaai  to  degenerate  iato  the 
bombast  of  the  Stvem  Ckamphag, 
and  expired  in  the  iaunoctal  bi^lad 
of  the  I>reg0n  of  WeaUleyy  m  wlu^ 
Mmre  (^  Moce  HaU,  on  tiiw  moraiig 
of  his  battle  with  the  moBster,  i&- 
Yoked  the  saints  no  move,,  bat 

To  make  Mm  strong  and  mighty 

He  drank  by  the  tale 

Six  pots  of  ale, 
And  a  quart  of  aqpra-ritn-. 

So  ended  the  sublime  ^povt  e£ 
dragon-slaying.  Its  only  remnant 
may  now  be  seen  in  Hindostan,  where 
some  sacred  all^ator,  for  years  the 
tenant  of  a  tank  or  moat,  and  pioual^ 
aUowed  to  devour  at  his  will  tlie 
washerwomen  and  girls  who  fetch 
water,  expiates  his  nuirders^  not  ok 
the  point  of  saintly  l^nee,  but  in  our 
stupid  practical  English  way,  by  the 
rifle-bullet  of  some  subaltern  loung- 
ing in  the  barrack  wmdow,  who  is 
suddenly  awakened  from  tobacco  and 
vacuity  by  the  reflection^ — *It's  & 
cursed  shame  that  that  b%  fellov 
should  eat  up  all  the  pretty  girk ! ' 


THE  AEMY  AND  THE  PEOPLE. 


IT  is  not  impoanble  that  the  first 
workmen  in  the  cause  of  Christ- 
ianity may  have  been  coBscious  that 
fax  the  Church  to  flouriab  in  the 
Boman  world  was  hardly  in  the  na>- 
ture  of  things.  There  ia  nothing, 
indeed,  to  authorise  the  belief  tha^ 
they  were  aware  how  that  world  was 
to  be  destroyed;  nor  indeed  have 
we  any  right  to  suf^se  that  they 
guessed  even  of  the  time  when  it 
should  be  so.  But  that  they  must 
have  discerned  the  rank  corruption 
*oand   them^  the    profl%aey 


whkh  followed  in  the  train  c^  wealth, 
the  total  mastery  of  evil  over  rea- 
son and  coosdence,  and  that  they 
nay  have  been  cast  down  at  the 
magnitude  of  such  an  undertaking  as 
that  of"  converting  such  a  wocld,  and 
hence  that  they  may  have  gained 
some  insight  into  the  designs  of  the 
Almighty,  hoping  for  the  ii^odue^ 
tion  of  some  more  maseuline  de- 
ments with  which  to  work,  may  Y&y 
easily  be  belkved.  Whatever  yna 
the  case,  one  circumstance  is  remark- 
able— the  first  Gentile  baptized  into 
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We  say  thst  this  is  a  remarhabk 
-dicnastance— it  k  iur,  h^wercit 
fiooi  brag  iBexpIiealiie.  To  be  a 
md  iokUer  a  man  mwt  fmetise 
ue  wteMt  adf-diad]^fiie  aai  adf- 
•^SMftral ;  ke  mvat  knew  the  ydbe  of 
tine,  and  Uve  b^  mle;  he  musi  be 
v^ilaiity.  enerapetie,  leady  to  saerifiee 
lat  own  win  umoBt  without  eoiiTiiic- 
ing  baa  reason^  and  to  throw  away 
Ub  ease  at  a  moHient's  notice.  Such 
«  soldier  was  Comdius — a  man  of 
■HMcuIine  ebaracter,  aecusttwied  both 
lo  obey  aad  i»  coonnand.  Sueh  a 
auD,  with  the  additioD  of  love  d 
God  for  his  motive^  is  the  per&et 
Cbnstian. 

That  Bomau  world  was  destroyed. 
To  GOQvert  ity  not  in  mere  name,  but 
in  reality,  had  been  the  loiigii^  of 
the  apostles  and  of  the  early  mar^ 
^Ts;  in  sincerity  they  strore  to 
(^risdanise  it,  iuqkI  witn  the  judg- 
nent  proper  to  men  so  gifted,  they 
tMketed  §ot  their  instruments  those 
who  by  nature  and  calling  were  fit- 
test to  be  engrafted  into  the  Church. 
Their  efforts  were,  however,  vain. 
A  sterner  tide  of  energy  than  the 
Italian  band  ;eould  supffy,  a  sterner 
tide  than  the  entire  Roman  army 
could  afford,  was  needed  for  the  per- 
feetkni  of  the  faith.  The  deep  forests 
of  Germany  sent  forth  their  myriads 
of  barbarians;  and  the  palaces,  the 
theatres,  the  beautiful  gardens,  and 
splendid  paintings  and  statuary,  de- 
uced or  abiding  only  in  their  ruins, 
all  bear  witness  at  once  to  the  civil« 
isation  and  corruption  of  the  great 
eity  which  they  overran. 

Like  the  dispersion  of  some  splen- 
did navy  was  the  progress  of  that 
terrible  invasion.  First  a  gust  came, 
then  a  lull ;  then  another  gust,  then 
^  tempest.  The  tempest  subsided, 
and  the  navy  was  scattered.  Again 
the  storm  swept  up;  again  masts^ 
rigging,  and  sails  flew  before  it.  There 
was  no  sailing  in  such  a  sea.  Gt>tb, 
Hon,  and  Visigoth,  now  from  the  re- 
mote North,  now  back  from  the  cen- 
tral regions  of  Africa,  passed  on  and 
^Kver,  and  on  and  over  again,  till  at 
length  as,  upon  the  storm  subsiding, 
a  spar  or  piece  of  canvas,  or  a  boat 
turned  topside-turvy,  or  a  human 
body,  is  washed  upon  the  sands  or 
teeh,  so  a  Boman  vase,  a  broken 


wsll>  some  unmistakeftble  dd  coia^ 
a  spear's  head,  or  an  eagle  which  lad 
SHrmoonted  a  spear's  Ixad,  wcse  the 
sole  signs  remaining  of  alt  the 
^kiry  which  Horace  has  celebrated 
Hk  song;  of  all  the  m»ht  and  the 
majesty  whidi  Canar  had  coosecmtei 
with  his  blood. 

At  length  that  stemy  em^;ratioft 
ceased;  when  it  £d  so,  the  sneec»» 
SOTS  of  those  who  had  baptised  Cor^ 
nelhis  had  weU-niglt  become  soldkn 
themselves. 

Sudi  was  the  natural  coiurae  «f 
events.  As  the  Boman  empire  fell 
into  decay,  and  the  Roman  legions 
were  drawn  off  to  defend  the  capital, 
towns,  where  ware  neither  real  aris- 
tocracy nor  privileged  munidpil 
elasses,  such  as  England  presents  now, 
f^l  to  the  government  of  the  Christ* 
ian  hierarchy.  By  all  accounts  the 
bidtops  made  capital  generals ;  and, 
at  all  events,  tiutt  they  alone  poa- 
sessed  the  energy  to  lead  the  pe^^pik^ 
demonstrates  how  just  is  our  asser- 
tion, that  a  good  soldier,  if  he 
possess  faith,  is  the  very  model  of 
a  Christian.  It  by  no  means  Ibl- 
lows,  however,  that  a  good  soldier 
should  be  a  bishops  On  the  etMi- 
trary,  it  is  too  true  that  the  blending 
of  spiritual  and  military  authority 
proved  too  much  for  human  nature^ 
and  that  the  beginnings  of  that  utter 
eerrupticm  which  ultimately  overtook 
the  Church  are  to  be  sought  for  ut 
these  spirit-stirring  times. 

Eight  centuries  ran  their  course : 
by  the  end  of  that  time  monardiy 
Ind  overccNBe  the  feudal  system,  and 
standing  armies  were  on  the  eve  of 
resuscitation.  These  centuries  had 
witnessed  the  gradual  assumption  bj 
the  Church  of  pc^itical  influence, 
and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the 
delegation  to  the  bishops  of  tempond 
authority.  So  far,  as  regards  the 
clergy,  tney  brought  about  only  the 
end  which  might  have  been  antici- 
pated. As  r^rds  the  army,  how- 
ever, it  ¥ras  different.  Into  the  ranks 
of  those  armies  which  from  time  to 
time,  according  to  the  feudal  laws^ 
were  enrolled,  none  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Church,  so  far  as  we  can  learn, 
was  instilled.  The  infection  was  all 
from  one  quarter.  The  bishops  had 
become  chancellors;  and  the  first 
counsellors  of  kings,  whose  predeeei^ 
SOTS  had  transacted  the  busmess  of  a 
distracted  city,  had  given  law  in  the 
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courts,  or  had  commanded  on  the 
jbattlements,  were  surrounded  and 
guarded  by  splendid  retinues,  and 
not  unfrequently  accompanied  the 
monarch  to  the  field ;  but  they 
never  followed  the  example  of  the 
first  apostles — never  recognised  in  a 
well-^sciplined  body  of  soldiers  a 
niaterial  to  be  used  for  the  further- 
ance of  the  Christian  religion — never 
perceived  that  this  was  a  body 
which  in  time  of  peace  (had  it  been 
maintained)  might  have  been  made 
of  benefit  to  society,  as  much  almost 
as  in  time  of  war. 

So  early  as  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  there  were  the  in- 
fant proportions  in  one  country  of 
Europe,  of  what  in  time  became  the 
most  formidable  of  armies.  To  in- 
flict punishment  on  robbers  of  all 
ranks,  and  to  restrain  the  license  of 
the  nobility,  certain  cities  in  Spain, 
calling  themselves  the  Holy  Brother- 
hood, organised  a  body  of  troops. 
To  ^e  successors  of  tnis  body  of 
troops.  King  Ferdinand  of  Arragon, 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, gave  every  encouragement. 
They  were  in  consequence  the  im- 
mediate predecessors  of  those  magni- 
ficent soldiers,  against  whom  neither 
the  Erench  chivalry  could  stand,  nor 
the  Swiss  infantry.  These  were  the 
soldiers  whom  Alva  and  Fiscasa  com- 
manded, who  overthrew  the  French 
before  the  walls  of  Favia ;  and  from 
whose  ranks  sprang  the  founder  of 
that  most  energetic  of  Christian  so- 
cieties— the  Order  of  Jesus.  Another 
proof,  this,  that  the  genius  of  the 
martial  profession  is  not  incompati- 
ble with  that  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion! 

King  Charles  VII.  of  France, 
however,  was  the  first  who  set  an 
example  to  Europe  of  maintaining  a 
standmg  army.  This  monarch,  at 
the  close  of  the  English  invasion, 
perceived  at  once  the  necessity  for 
keeping  in  readiness  a  body  of  sol- 
diers, such  as  might  defeat  a  re- 
newed attempt  from  the  Flantasenets ; 
and  saw  at  the  same  time,  that  by 
the  adoption  of  such  a  measure,  he 
would  the  better  keep  in  subjection 
his  chivalrous  but  refractory  barons. 
Accordingly,'  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  what  in  later  years  became  the 
instruments  of  his  successors'  ty- 
ranny. Louis  XI.,  a  monster  of  whom 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  harshly, 


increased  this  militaiy  force.  Af^ 
terwards  Charles  VIII.,  at  the  head 
'  of  twenty  thousand  soldiers,  marched 
in  triumph  from  Faris  to  Naples, 
and  gave  laws  to  the  Italian  States. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century  every  country  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe  maintained  a  stand- 
ing army.  From  that  to  the  present 
time,  none  of  those  States  have  been 
without  such  an  establishment.  In 
England  many  causes — some  of  whick 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention 
— combined  both  to  delay  the  first 
enrolment  of  such  a  force,  and  to 
hinder,  even  after  the  measure  bad 
been  adopted,  its  perfect  recognition 
as  a  part  of  our  incomparable  con- 
stitution. 

First  of  all,  although  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  among  the  Norman  aris- 
tocracy, up  to  the  termination  of  the 
Lancastrian  war,  perpetual  feuds 
took  place,  it  is  also  indisputa- 
ble that,  more  than  any  other  order 
of  nobility,  that  aristocracy  felt  its 
power  and  its  interest  as  a  class.  In 
France  the  barons  were  not  more 
jealous  of  the  king  than  they  were 
of  one  another ;  one  by  one,  there- 
fore, succeeding  monarchs  subdued 
and  rendered  them  powerless :  nor 
does  it  seem  that  they  ever  forgot 
their  private  quarrels  in  order  to 
advance  their  common  interests.  Of 
course,  however,  the  English  inva- 
sion, and  the  pretext  which  it  af- 
forded to  Charles  VII.  to  raise  an 
army,  as  above  referred  to,  was  a 
primary  cause  of  the  rapid  subjuga- 
tion of  these  nobles.  Undoubtedly, 
also,  in  the  insular  position  of  Great 
Britain,  we  find  a  sufi&cient  reason  why 
no  English  monarch  could,  in  those 
times,  demand  the  enrolment  of  an 
army.  Nevertheless,  if  we  look  for 
the  true  source  of  the  absence  of 
such  an  establishment  from  the  Eng- 
lish Government,  we  shall  find  it  in 
the  fact  that  the  nobles  being  sub- 
jected, not  gradually,  but  at  once,  to 
the  power  of  the  crown,  upon  the 
Norman  invasion,  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  together,  and  were  ready, 
with  the  exception  of  those  immedi- 
ately about  the  court,  to  forget  their 
hereditary  feuds  in  order  to  uphold 
their  hereditary  privileges. 

Upon  the  termination  of  the  wars 
of  the  Eoses,  and  on  the  accession  of 
Henry  VII.  it  was  more  than  ever 
the  interest  of  the  nobility  to  oppose 
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the  organisation  of  an  army.    Those 
-wars  had  ruined  entire  houses,  and  had 
lost  to  the  descendants  of  men  who 
used  to  rival  the  monarch  himself  in 
their  retinues  and  strongholds  all  of 
that  individual  power  which  once  on 
an  emergency  could    oppose  itself 
successfully  to   the  crown.     As  a 
class,    therefore,  the  aristocracy  of 
England  not  only  opposed  itself  to 
the  monarchy  by  its  own  influence, 
l)ut  it  enlisted  the  influence  of  the 
people  on  the  same  side.    Once  the 
reverse  of  this  had  been  the  case. 
Once  the  monarch,  in  order  to  re- 
strain the  nobles,  had  pretended  to 
make  cause  with  the  people.    Now, 
though  doubtless  from  a  selfish  policy, 
the   aristocracy  from  time  to  time 
courted  the  burgher  class;  and  the 
burgher  class,  silently  though  surely, 
rose,  in  consequence,  to  political  im- 
portance.    Accordingly,  during  the 
struggle  between  the  emperor  Charles 
of  Germany  and  his  chivalrous  rival 
Francis,  notwithstanding  the  ambi- 
tion of  Henry  VIII.  to  throw  a  real 
"weight  into  the  scale  of  one  of  these 
monarchs,  and  despite  the  influence 
of  Wolsey,  who  was.deeply  concerned 
— at  first  for  the  success  of  Charles, 
afterwards  for  that  of  Francis — such 
soldiers  as  were  sent  from  England 
to  the  Continent  were  raised  only  for 
the  immediate  expedition :  nor  did  the 
despotic  English  king,  or  his  equally 
despotic  ministers,  attempt  to  force 
upon  the  people  a  standing  army. 

Taking  a  leap  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years,  we  find  that  the  effect 
•of  those  bodies  of  troops  on  conti- 
nental nations  was  that  they  had  not 
only  subjugated  the  aristocratic  or- 
*  ders,  but  that  they  had  become  in- 
struments for  the  complete  sup- 
pression of  the  rights  of  the  common 
people.  Therefore,  when,  step  after 
step  taken  in  a  false  direction,  the 
unfortunate  Charles  I.  was  reduced 
at  length  to  the  necessity  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  sword,  it  became  with  him 
&  great,  and  almost  an  exclusive 
object,  to  make  of  the  militia  such  an 
army  as  his  contemporaries  possessed. 
Had  he  indeed  anticipated  that  the 
command  of  the  militia  was  to  be 
taken  from  him  —  had  he  supposed 
that  in  the  hour  of  need  he  would  be 
unable  to  rely  on  it,  perhaps  that 
civil  war,  which  soon  became  ano- 
ther root  of  the  people's  hatred  to 
the  army,  might  have  been  averted. 


As  it  was  both  he  and  his  minister 
were  deceived,  and  the  blood  of  the 
latter  was  shed  upon  Tower  Hill 
only  that,  a  few  years  afterwards, 
the  life  of  the  former  might  be  sacri- 
ficed at  Whitehall. 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  the 
militia  which  the  monarch  had  in 
vain  hoped  to  convert  into  a  stand- 
ing army  was  turned  by  his  more 
fortunate  subject  into  a  force  such  as 
Marlborough  would  have  been  proud 
of.  From  London  to  beyond  the  Tweed 
those  soldiers,  with  various  but  in- 
creasing success,  had  marched;  and 
in  Ireland  they  effected  more  for  the 
good  of  the  British  crown  (had  Crom- 
well's policy  been  followed  up)  than 
to  their  posterity  has  ever  been  per- 
mitted. Such  complete  triumph, 
however,  was  far  from  being  an  in- 
strument of  liberty.  Upon  the  20th 
of  April,  1653,  was  perpetrated  an 
outrage  which  the  Puritan  party 
never  forgot ;  while  to  the  Cavaliers 
the  remembrance  of  their  ancestors* 
resting-places  polluted,  of  the  altars 
to  which  they  had  led  their  brides 
desecrated,  of  their  manors  and  gar- 
dens trodden  under  foot  by  regiments 
of  cuirassiers,  and  of  their  family 
residences  and  household  gods  de- 
spoiled, was  long  the  stumbling- 
block,  which  prevented  them  from 
enrolling  an  army,  even  while  they 
perceived  the  necessity  for  the  mea- 
sure. 

The  attempt  of  James  11.  to  force 
upon  his  Protestant  countrymen  a 
religion  which  they  abhorred,  backed 
as  it  was  by  the  organisation  of  a 
body  of  soldiers,  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  the  popular  feeling,  already  suf- 
ficiently strong. 

Taking  another  leap  now  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  we  find 
that,  although  our  army  is  an  ac- 
knowledged limb  of  the  State,  it  is 
yet  but  an  unpopular  body.  Blen- 
neim  and  Eamillies,  and  the  splendid 
exploits  of  Peterborough,  the  glory 
of  Clive  and  Cornwallis,  and  the  im- 
mortal victory  of  Wolf6,  great 
renown  as  they  had  undoubtedly 
added  to  the  English  name,  and  great 
strength  as  they  had  acquired  for 
the  English  rule,  had  scarcely  recon- 
ciled the  people  of  England  to  the 
army.  Assuredly  they  had  not 
rendered  to  the  English  peasant  the 
military  life  an  object  of  envy. 
Why  so?    Because,  while  popula- 
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tioii  had  been  largely  en  the  kiereasey 
and  the  mind  of  the  Engli^  pe^de 
was  in  ccmseqiienee  straggling  for 
devekpesent,  that  Ghureh,  the 
fiist  founders  of  which  had  xeeog^ 
nised  in  Cornelius  the  habit  of  action 
and  disdpline  so  needful  to  the 
soidier  of  the  Cross,  had  n^igently 
dkregarded  the  wel£ure  of  the  people ; 
had  rested  upon  the  legal  aiul  poli- 
tical ties  whieh  bound  ner  to  power 
and  authority ;  had  not  educated  the 
iiffj^r^mn^  trading  class;  had  not* 
cast  oyer  the  mind  of  the  army 
the  softening  and  enei^ising  indoaaee 
of  the  Christian  faith.  Wherdbre 
w€  perceive  at  that  period  a  seditious, 
and  torbuknt  population,  and  a  li- 
centious and  brutal  soldiery. 

On€  more  leapv  which  bring  us  to* 
the  month  of  January  1849,  and  we 
have  done  with  histcHy;  but  what 
events  does  that  leap  take  in! — ^what 
glory  to  the  English  name! — what 
undying  honours  to  the  Ei^hsh 
arma !  Hitherto  the  pe<^[>le  of  Eng- 
land had  exhausted  all  their  powers 
of  admiration  on  the  sister  service; 
now  they  were  to  recognise  in  the 
military  arm  a  weapon  whose  blow 
BO  skill  could  avert,  no  courage 
could  withstand.  From  the  pcurt  q£ 
Liaboa  to  the  triumphal  arch  of 
Paris,  from  the  lower  provinces  oi 
India  to  the  valley,  almost,  of  Cash- 
mere, the  progress  of  the  British 
army  has  been  a  succession  of  terrific 
conHicts,  and  of  culminating  victories. 
In  the  page  of  English  mstory  are 
emldazoned  names  which  vnll  live 
with  Caesar's  and  Hazmibal^s*  In  the 
record  of  military  services  the  return 
of  Wellington  from  the  Peninsula 
may  be  mentioned  with  that  of  Seipio 
from  Carthagena.  Kor  will  one 
ever  iamous  name  absorb  the  glory 
of  all  others.  In  the  works  of 
Napier,  Gleig,  and  Mitchell,  will  be 
handed  down  to  the  latest  inhabit- 
ants of  England  narratives  so  spi- 
rited of  the  actions  of  those  men 
who,  in  positions  subordinate  to  him, 
won  for  Wellesky  lus  wreath  of 
^ory,  that  Plutarch  could  hardly 
rival,  and  Livy  has  not  surpassed, 
them. 

We  approach  now  our  old  sulgect 
We  come  to  ask :  Why  is  it  that,  the 
original  ground  for  the  unpopularity 
qS  the  army  having  been  cut  away 
(the  fear,  viz.  that  it  was  a  serpent 
in  the  bosom  of  the  people  to  be 


used  at  sone  coavenieBt  oppoaiimitr 

r'lMl  thdr  ItbertiesX  and  so  vmJ^ 
^     y  and  so  mueh  wealth  harviB|^ 
been  woa  by  that  arsiy — why  Is  it 
that    in    the   year    ltt4^9    with    a 
larger   emfure  to  protect    thaoa   at 
aajr   former   period,   and     o&    the 
neighbouring  eontiaemt  meauy  fl%nB 
of  a  war-tempest  which  mvy  readi 
our  shores,  Mr.  Cobden's  proposal  ta 
disband   whole   r^unento^    and   to 
curtail  the  pay  and  penuoii  of  the 
soldiery,  is  likely  to  do   miscitief? 
In  part  this  is,  of  course^  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  condition  of  the  finaacts 
— ^to  the  £ulure,  perhaps  (tboagh  we 
are  not  discussing  that  questioa),  of 
Mr.  Cobden*s  measure  of  ijree  ftraie. 
There  must,  however,  be  a  deeper 
cause  for  it  than  even  the  desire  to 
retrench.   No  doubt  there  ha^e  been 
abuses  and  n^leet:  there  is  roeak 
to   economise   without    weakeaiag. 
But  this  is  not  all,  nor  nearly  all. 
Undoubtedly  the  disposition  ob  the 
part  of  Mr.  Cobden*s  party  to  re- 
trench, at  the  sacrifice  of  natioeal 
place  and  influence,  arises  from  aa 
unckriaHan  rather  than  firoas  ak  pnf 
deid  wish  to  save  money — from  aa 
absorption   of  all  other  ideas  into 
one  which,  when  carried  to  the  ex- 
treme, becomes  an  enormous  criflte; 
wfadle^  because  the  army  remains  un- 
recognised aa  an  useful  engine  in  the 
cause  of  Christianity  and  civilisatioBy 
the  notion    being   once  estabUriied 
that   its   military    services    are  no 
longer  required,  pecq^de  ;^ump  at  the 
conudusion  that  it  is  an  useless  nut- 
sanee.    What  is  this  to  say,  bat  that 
the  Church,  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  evil  elects  or  her  assumption  of 
temporal  authority,  has  failed  to  lead 
the  people ;  and  that,  despite  the  ex- 
ample of  her  early  founders  she  has 
not  recognised  in  the   soldier  the 
material  from  wMeh  to  mould  the 
Christian  ? 

From  a  people  left  by  the  Chardi 
uneducated,  and  recc^ising  in  the 
military  prolession  an  instrument  of 
political  tyranny — therefore  desjnsaag 
and  avoiding  it, — ^the  soldiers  of  th^ 
eighteenth  century  were  takes. 
From  a  people  still  left  by  Ike 
Church  uneducated,  and  perceiving 
in  the  British  army,  not  indeed  sa 
instrument  of  political  tyranny,  baty 
in  the  vicious  habits  ibr  which  it  was 
notorious,  the  natural  consummatioa 
of  that  system  which  drew  it  freak 
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tiie  dxegft  of  tke  popiilfttiaD^  the 
aolidkfs  of  tbe  uoeteeiidL  eentwy 
£»£  flone  yeaxs  enaiukted.  Fiooi  a 
people^  poiitkally  apeftkug^  m  ff ee 
xa  thccHry  aa  thej  bad  been  b^Ebre  m 
proctieey  teenu^,  too,  with  ]iitell€etr> 
md,  bttt  still  ill-direetedy  esttlatkia^ 
the  floldieiy  for  tbe  last  eigbteca 
Teais  have  q>ruiig.  As  is  ireU 
Kaown,  lunrever,  t^  jnt/^  who  eom- 
pose  our  vcmy  have  all  been,  ere 
jOiBiBg,  in  straitened  cireumstaofies — 
Jiave  efktered  it  generally  b j  force  of 
seeessitj,  oeeaaioQaUy  from  the  love 
merely  of  adviatare,  wt  firont  the 
cffieet  of  an  idle  ^spoalkm;  but  they 
have  not  resorted  to  it  froiB  any  feeL* 
ing  of  emmlation  of  self-interest — 
they  haye  never  recognised  it  (be- 
cause it  has  not  be^i  so  reeognosed 
by  the  people)  as  a  profeaaion  at  oaee 
honourable  to  Hi^oae  who  engage  in 
it,  and  of  importaDce  and  boiSt  to 
society  at  large. 

It  is  desimble  that  th^  shonld 

recognise  it  as  such,  and  that  in  snch  a 

hgbt  it  daould  be  viewed  by  the  £ng- 

liahnaticM2.  For  this  tobe  the  ease  two 

neasures  are  necessary : — ^First,  that 

the  mind  of  the  people  from  which 

the  anxky  emanates  should  be  nuK 

rally  direeted  and  devdc^ied;  second, 

that  the  army,  as  a  distiDct  body, 

should  be  treated  in  hkc  manner. 

As  it  is,  society,  whatever  may  be  the 

individual  vices  of  the  members  of 

its  respefitable  orders,  is  divided  into 

two  dtttinguishable  classes,— the  class 

that  has  a  actoral  standard,  and  the 

^ass  that  has  none ;  emd  the  privaies 

^Ike  queen^s  aarmy  heUmg  to  the  laUer. 

It  is  by  no  means  true,  however, 

that  the  army,  althou^  it  has  rathar 

&llen  than  otherwise  in  the  estiraa^ 

tion  of  the  people,  has  been  neglected 

either  by  Uie  kgislature  <^  by  ita 

nore   dktmguished  and  ioflibential 

members.    On  the  contrary,  during 

these    eighteen    years    pc»t    more 

attention  has,  periiaps,  been  given 

to  it  than  to  any  other  profession; 

and  especially,  latterly,  it  has  been 

laade  the  snbjeet  of  moeh  discus* 

aiott.    First  came  the  good-condnet 

'Warrant;  then  the  establkhment  of 

legimental  savings'-banks ;  then  an 

ioaprovement  in  the  good -conduct 

warrant ;  thai  the  separation  as  far 

sa  possible  of  military  from  civil  pri- 

seoers;  then  the  virtual  abolition  of 

corporal  punishment;  last  of  all,. the 

iKwFnlistment  Act.  Nevertheless^  all 


these  neaanresue&ilKrcs;  theazm^ 
remains  as  vicious  as  lle»nBerly,  mr 
defaidterB*  lists  are  as  kmg,  the  mdU- 
tary  prisons  as  crowded.  Why  so>  ? 
Because,  admindde  as  they  severaUy 
arev  these  measuses  were  broug^ 
Ibrwaid  one  by  ome,  and  were  left 
wtmppmrted;  tbey  aie  mere^  sor^ 
m  mh*mi,;  thty  n«^p«(^  tbe 
activity  of  moral  and  prudent 
principks,  without  whtdi,  instru- 
ments as  they  are^  they  could  not^ 
but  be  useless ;  thgr  were  left,. 
moreover,  to  be  tried  and  developed 
by  offices  who  had  themselves  been^ 
intellectually  speaking,,  neglected. 
That  it  was  necessary  to  lead  soldieni 
to  habhs  of  eeonoKoy,  in  order  that 
they  might  not  spdod  their  money 
upon  sjiirits,  was  a  just  and  a  wise 
conclusion.  Unfortunatdy,  howcrrer, 
ndther  the  prospect  of  a  proximate 
hacrease  of  pay  and  of  an  honourable 
badge  of  dtstineticm,  nor  the  op- 
portunity to  lay  by  raooey  at  tne 
interest  of  three -and -a.- half  per 
cent,  were  sufficient  to  effect  mis 
object.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered 
at.  For  w«re  self-interest  a  motive 
strong  enough  to  prevent  the  errors 
of  mankind,  the  cross  would  not  have 
been  reared  on  Calvary,  nor  would 
the  garden  of  £den  have  been  lost 
by  the  sin  of  Adam. 

Greneral  Napier  writes  that  all  that 
the  soldier  needs  is^^m^e.  Granted, 
in  an  extended  sense  of  the  term. 
He  does  want  justice^  He  wants 
religi<»,  he  wants  education,  he 
wants  more  personal  care  fnmi  hisr 
officers.  He  requires  to  feel  himself 
an  useful  and  respected  member  of 
society;  he  requires  to  escape  frooa 
that  lower  work!  in  which  he  maw 
lives ;  he  requires  to  be  treated  less 
as  a  machine  and  more  as  a  man^ 
How  is  this  to  be  done  ? 

First,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  officers  themselves  dioadd 
be  educated  men.  They  are  to  be 
the  instruments  in  the  furtherance  of 
this  good  work;  and  except  they 
enter  the  service  with  a  predisposition 
to  labour  and  not  {day,  they  will 
be  of  no  use  there.  For  it  is  not  so 
much  the  actual  scientific  acquire- 
ments which  we  miss  in  them 
(though  assuredly  they  are  very 
defident),  as  it  is  that  haMt  of  re- 
flection and  sense  of  duty  to  sodety, 
which  commonly  spring  from  the 
knowle^  that  struggle   is   nmn*a 
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destiny.  As  it  is,  the  moment  a  boy 
has  persuaded  his  father  to  enter 
him  on  the  Duke^s  list,  he  ceases  to 
learn  his  lessons.  He  sits  idle,  while 
his  companions  work.  What  is  the 
use  of  Latin  in  the  army?  and 
by  and  bye  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  learn  French !  There  is  a  shade 
of  trath  in  this,  but  more  error. 
That  man,  however,  must  be  ill-read 
in  the  book  of  the  human  heart  who 
cannot  perceive  that,  material  or  im- 
material as  it  may  be  whether  a 
newjoined  ensign  shall  know  Latin 
or  French,  once  the  boy  has  learnt 
thus  to  reason  and  thus  to  act,  his 
principle  of  self  has  extended  its 
dominion ;  and  that  in  a  society  where 
the  duty,  such  as  it  may  be,  is  mono- 
tonous, and  the  paths  of  pleasure  and 
passion  inviting,  this  principle  will 
develope  itself  more  and  more,  and 
will  become  a  most  powerful  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  such  an  officer's  exer- 
cising a  kindly  influence  over  the 
rude  natures  oi  his  soldiers. 

The  next  measure  which  we  desire 
to  urge  is  the  introduction  to  the 
army  of  a  better  order  of  clergy. 
This  is  to  be  brought  about  by  the 
acknowledgment  by  the  hierarchy 
of  the  importance  of  the  cause  which 
we  advocate.  We  know  very  well 
that  no  man  could  more  zealously  or 
more  judiciously  exert  himself  than 
her  ^jesty*s  Chaplain-general.  But 
he  ought  not  to  be  left  single-handed ; 
he  ought  to  be  helped,  heart  and 
soul,  by  every  dignitary  of  the 
Church.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment cannot  offer  large  salaries  to 
the  chaplains  of  the  army;  nor  in 
the  society  of  British  officers  is  there 
much  to  invite  a  thoughtful  and 
educated  man.  But  the  great  lesson 
of  the  clergy  is  still  self-devotion  and 
denial;  nor,  in  later  years,  have  a 
large  body  of  them  failed  in  their 
own  persons  to  exemplify  it.  Let 
us  hope,  therefore,  now  that  this 
question  has  met  with  the  wide- 
spread and  public  recognition  which, 
from  its  importance,  it  deserves,  that 
many  of  those  men  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  service  of  God 
will  see  in  the  ranks  of  the  army  a 
worthy  and  a  hopeful  field,  and,  by 
the  exercise  of  that  tact  and  judg- 
ment which  is  seldom  wanting  in 
noble  spirits,  will  g^ve  a  tone  to  the 
society  of  officers  different  from  that 
which  has  hitherto  been  prevalent. 


These  are  the  two  fundamental 
and  most  important  measures  which 
are  needful  for  the  good  of  the  army ; 
they  can  no  more,  however,  be  left 
unsupported  by  others,  than  the  latter 
could  be  left  unsupported  by  them. 
The    establishment    of    regimental 
savings'-banks  was  an  admirable  in- 
stitution,   and   well  worthy  of   its 
distinguished  framer.     To   put  by 
their  money,  of  which  it  must  be 
admitted  that,  the  kit  once  got,  our 
soldiers  have  enough  wherewith  to 
disgrace  themselves,  ought  to  be  a 
lesson  constantly  upon  the  tongues 
of  both  colonels  and  captains^;  and 
as  numbers  of  privates,  and   even 
some  non-commissioned  officers,  are 
deterred  from  taking  advantage  of 
Lord  Hardinge's  measure  by  the  fear 
that  it  is  a  trap  by  which  to  learn 
how  much  money  can  be  taken  from 
them,  officers  cannot  do  better  than 
advise  such  soldiers  that  a  witness  far 
more  baneful  to  their  professional 
prospects    than   the    page    of   the 
savings' -bank  ledger  may  be  found 
in  that  of  the  defaulter's  book.    As- 
suredly if  the  soldier  vrill  not  save 
his  pay  in  order  that  he  may  main^ 
tain  a  respectable  position  when  he 
shall  have  left  the  service — ^if  he  will 
not  lay  it  by  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  both  the  after-chance   of 
temptation  to  dishonesty,  and   the 
present  danger  of  bringing  on  him- 
self punishment  and  disgrace,  it  is 
much  better  that  it  should  be  reduced 
at  once  to  the  lowest  possible  amount. 
It  is  melancholy  to   think  of  the 
after-fate  of  the  drunkard,  or  of  the 
future  struggles  even  of  the  good, 
but  imprudent  man.     The  former 
will  return  to  his  native  town  or 
village,  perhaps,  without  a  pennon ; 
with  lodging,  fuel,  medical  attend- 
ance, and  food  at  the  average  market 
price,  to  provide  for  himself;  and 
will  carry  there  the  same  craving 
appetite  which  has  been  the  cause  of 
his  ruin:    while  the  latter,    unac- 
customed to  think  for  himself,  de- 
pendent always  upon  his  captain  as 
much  as  a  child  upon  its  parents  or 
master,  may  be  led,  after  a  life  of 
comparatively  speaking  comfort  and 
respectability,  into  straitened  circum- 
stances ;  and  thence,  for  refuge,  into 
dissolute  habits.    For  the  good  of 
the  country  into  whose  bosom  our 
soldiers  return,  not  less  than  for  their 
own  benefit,  ought  this  lesson  to  be 
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impressed  on  them.  Yet  how  many 
officers  are  there  in  the  service 
able  to  comprehend,  by  sympathy,  its 
real  importance ;  or,  by  an  example 
of  prudence  in  their  own  habits, 
-willing  to  teach  it ;  or  even  capable, 
on  the  public  parade,  of  speaking  it 
in  intelligible  language  ? 

As  regards  the  good-conduct  war- 
rant, it  is  evident  that  the  pecuniary 
advantages  which  it  offers  will  only 
be  recognised  by  the  soldier  when  he 
shall  have  learnt  the  above  lesson ; 
and  with  respect  to  the  badge  of  dis- 
tinction and  his  appreciation  of  such 
a  mark,  that  also  will  begin  to  be 
valued  when  he  has  learned  to  respect 
the  opinions  of  his  superiors,  to  esteem 
himself,  and  to  love  both  his  country 
and  his  profession.  If  we  are  to  be 
told  that  he  already  possesses  the 
latter  of  these  feelings,  we  must  deny 
the  assertion  in  toto.  Love  himself, 
without  doubt,  he  does ;  but  it  is  the 
love  of  the  animal,  not  of  the  man. 
Fight  for  his  country  he  assuredly 
will;  and  long  may  his  merits  in 
this  respect  be  acknowledged  by  a 
grateful  people !  But  this  is  not  the 
sort  of  love  which  we  are  now  speak- 
ing of.  We  desire  that  wherever  he 
goes  he  may  feel  that  he  has  a  duty 
to  society  to  perform :  a  feeling, 
surely,  jior  which  the  boldest  de- 
fenders of  the  present  system  will 
hardly  give  him  credit.  We  need 
not  stop  to  remark  that  such  a  dispo- 
sition of  heart  commonly  springs  from 
morality  and  education ;  nor  to  say 
that  to  his  officer,  in  this  respect 
also,  we  look  for  our  ehief  assist- 
ance. 

Much  has  been  written,  both  in 
the  daily  journals,  in  the  Quarterly^ 
and  in  our  own  pages,  of  the  con- 
dition of  soldiers  barracks.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  required  of  us  to  give 
here  an  accurate  description  of  them. 
We  may  remark,  however,  that, 
much  as  we  approve  of  the  new 
prison  system,  tue  contrast  between 
barrack-cells  and  barrack-rooms  is 
venr  disheartening  to  the  well- 
'wishers  of  the  army.  In  the  former 
there  is  an  air  of  neatness  and  even 
of  comfort,  which,  we  think,  might 
well  be  dispensed  with :  in  the  latter, 
the  men,  especially  in  Ireland,  are 
crowded  often  to  suffocation;  the 
floors  are  not  unfrequently  damp, 
the  walls  wet,  and  the  ceiling  broken. 
Moreover,  we  fancy  that  the  barrack 


squares  might  be  made  much  more 
cheerful  parade  and  play-grounds,  at 
the  cost  of  but  a  trifling  expense, 
than  they  have  yet  been :  to  leave  a 
border  of  grass  land  on  each  side  of 
them,  where  the  men  might  play 
quoits  and  skittles,  and  to  lay  tnem 
with  gravel,  so  as  to  prevent  that 
muddy  condition  in  which  wet  wea- 
ther leaves  them ;  to  attend  better  to 
the  drainage,  and  to  the  possibility  of 
keeping  clean  the  back  premises, 
would  go  far  to  make  the  soldier 
recognise  in  his  quarters  a  home  as 
cheerful  as  the  pot-house:  This 
question  of  barrack  accommodation 
leads,  however,  to  another  very  im- 
portant one — that  of  the  condition  of 
the  married,  and  of  the  great  neces- 
sity there  is,  since  celibacy  must  be 
the  general  law,  that  it  should  be 
backed  by  religious  principle. 

Did  any  man  ever  yet  succeed  in 
mastering  some  particular  failing  or 
sin,  yet  take  no  pains  to  overcome 
others?  Is  it  not  true,  as  a  dis- 
tinguished modem  divine  has  writ- 
ten, that '  a  justified  fault  is  a  har- 
boured canker  ?'  We  think  that  it 
is  true.  And,  therefore,  when  we 
observe  our  hospitals  crowded  with 
men  brought  thither  by  their  own 
vices,  we  do  not  wonder  that  the 
courts-martial  lists  should  be  so  long. 
No  man,  except  he  be  a  castaway,  is 
quite  without  a  conscience;  there- 
fore the  majority  of  soldiers  possess 
that  rule  of  right. 

Going,  however,  Sunday  after 
Sunday  to  church,  and  hearing  as 
they  must,  if  they  attend  to  the 
Church  service,  the  record  of  God*s 
displeasure  against  the  sin  of  incon- 
tinence, yet  accustomed  to  disregard 
that  admonition,  we  do  not  under- 
stand that  there  can  be  any  reason, 
save  the  absence  of  temptation,  to 
keep  them  from  other  otfences.  Men 
make  a  great  mistake  when  they 
give  themselves  credit  for  religious 
principle,  while  they  act  in  £rect 
opposition  to  an;^  one  divine  precept. 
Natural  disposition,  refined  taste,  the 
preponderance  of  prudent  self-regard 
over  the  craving  after  momentary  or 
passins  eiijoymeiit,-the8e  are  the 
true  causes  which  keep  many  people 
from  committing  particular  sms :  that 
is,  they  are  not  tempted.  But  the 
soldier  is  tempted :  he  is  tempted  to 
the  breach,  daily  almost,  of  all  the 
ten  commandments.    One  sin  leads 
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to  CDOtlwr.  Urged  \}j  pommi,  nj, 
lienlHa  to  wane  vile  hamBSt:,  thai 
cones  tihe  opfiorteiii^  to  dtisBk.  or 
ykjr;  tiien  tbe  ^spontion  to  qvar- 
rd;  aAenvanls,  pennpi,  « <qukk  re- 
plj  flora  a  soii-ooiBaiisnoiied  oAwer, 
ana  «  mutBioas  amwer  from  hunaelf ; 
bjr  iind  bye  the  punkhmenC  or  the 
disease;  f6IlowiiigtlMt,tbedisregaird 
fiir  tlie  iramnig  wfaaeh  it  is  i&teoded 
to  ^Te ;  and  so  the  more  complete 
mnrter^  of  evil  over  raason  and 
eooBcienee,  a  harder  heart,  and  » 
more  depraved  disposkaon.  Now  we 
have  already  spt^en  as  to  the  mea- 
sure whxk  is  required  to  grre  sol- 
diers a  tmcr  underetandii^  of  their 
responsilHlity  to  God :  in  the  proper 
tceatraent  of  the  married  ciass,  how- 
eirer,  we  think  might  he  found  agreal 
instrmneat,  both  lor  the  g^nenof  good 
of  a  reguneot  and  for  the  eradicatioii 
of  a  sjrstem,  long  estahlished,  which 
can  ool J  be  termed  dxtgraceful, 

ia  place  of  being  huddled  into  a 
crowded  barrad^-roora,  a  married 
eoaple  ought  to  possess  a  s^ante 
dwelling-piaee.  We  see  no  reason 
whsteTer  why  neat  little  cottages, 
with  a  small  plot  of  ground  in  front, 
wherdn  the  married  man  might  grow 
his  potatoes  or  his  flowers,  eftiould 
not  be  built  in  every  barradc-yard. 
Occupy  one  fiuik,  say,  thus,  while 
the  others  you  plant  with  grass,  as 
above  suggs^ted.  The  married  man, 
then,  by  virtue  of  the  good  character 
which  won  for  him  this  privil^;e, 
idiould  be  exempt  from  all  duties, 
except  what  are  absolutely  needful 
fin:  the  maintenance  of  his  profes- 
sLoual  knowledge.  He  ^ould,  more- 
over, be  put,  whenever  posnble,  into 
those  comfortable  berths,  such  as 
gatesman  or  hospital  orderly,  which 
give  him  all  his  nights  in  bel  But, 
above  all,  his  claim  to  take  to  him** 
self  a  wile  should  rest,  not  alone  mi 
his  <ywn  merits,  but  on  the  respect- 
ability and  even  pecuniary  drcum- 
stanoes  of  the  woman.  For  although 
legidatioDs  upon  this  head  have  bc«B 
long  in  print,  they  are  constantly 
disregarded, — not  so  mudi,  often, 
firom  a  derare  to  act  in  opposition  to 
mders,  as  from  the  well-grounded 
belief  that  the  most  respectable 
person  living  in  a  room  full  of 
soldiers  will  inevital^y  forfeit  her 
virtue.  * 

By  the  establishment  of  such  a 
system  two  great  lessons,  cidealated 


to  do  good  to  all,  would  be  meni- 
cated.  The  one,  that  the  hafiptesi 
of  all  hnmaB  enjoy  meiitB  —  the 
pare  manned  stato, — is  wttimt  T9tA 
evvD  of  the  soldier  whiie  serving ; 
tiie  other,  the  eontmual  example  he- 
fore  the  ^es  of  the  undmcried  of  a 
condition  to  which  ultimately,  on 
leavii^  the  serviee,  they  may  each 
of  them  aspire,  and  which  could  not 
finl  to  f»rm  a  most  healthy  coatrast 
to  the  habks  whidi,  both  in  this  and 
in  a  former  paper,  we  have  con- 
demned. 

It  is  said  diat  tiie  aliolitifm  of 
i^irits  from  canCeens  has  proved  a 
failure,  and  aeoordiagly  t»e  fnends 
of  &e  old  system  are  all  crowing  as 
if  they  had  laid  c^gs.  But  has  not 
the  good -conduct  warrant  iailed? 
Has  not  the  savings^- bank  measnre 
finled?  Has  ^sA,  tiie  new  x"^^b<'(i 
system  failed?  Did  not  the  la^ 
itself  fail?  Then^  gentlemen,  where 
arcyou? 

Tne  ^nth  is,  that  except  it  is  in- 
tended to  change  the  entire  morale 
of  the  soldier,  it  will  be  better,  per- 
haps, that  he  should  get  drunk  at  the 
canteen  than  in  the  town.  Bat  ev«i 
granting  that  ail  the  home-truths 
which  for  the  last  three  vears  have 
been  written  are  to  be  disregarded, 
we  still  think  that  this  Spirit-aboli- 
tion Act  has  met  with  poor  jusfice. 
The  spirits  are  aboli^ed,  but  what 
has  been  substituted?  In  the  bar- 
rack from  which  we  write  this  paper 
an  old  storehouse  is  the  canteen; 
empty  burels  are  the  counters; 
shelves  formed  from  rotten  timber, 
and  resting  on  some  old  basket- 
work,  contain  the  fow  edibles  ^at 
are  sold ;  the  walls  drip  with  the  fre- 
quent rain,  and  the  floor  is  neither 
boarded  nor  flagged!  Ko  doubt 
there  are  canteens  more  comfortable 
than  the  one  in  question,  but  there 
are  also  many  as  bad.  What  is  more, 
not  one  of  these  establishments  is 
what  it  vnigM  be  made ;  not  one  is  a 
good  snug  room,  now  that  so  little 
business  is  done;  and  not  one  ever 
yet  possessed  a  newi^aper  or  a  pe- 
riodical. We  think  it  would  bean 
admirable  arrangement  were  a  com- 
fortable apartment  always  to  adjoin 
the  library,  in  which  the  soldier 
might  either  digest  quietly  or  discuss 
with  his  comrade  the  oo^^ents  of  his 
book  or  newspaper,  over  a  red  her- 
ring or  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee,  a  bit 
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of  toasted  cheese,  or  a  glass  of  well- 
1)rei¥ed  beer. 

So  much  with  respect  to  measurefi 
already  advocated  both  by  onnelTet 
and  by  other  writers;  a  word  now 
upon  a  different  subject,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  incorrigible  blackguard. 
It  shall  be  a  brief  word.  He  must 
he  got  rid  of.  He  must  be  walked  to 
the  barracK  gate,  handed  his  biaok 
discharge,  and  left,  as  the  Hindoos 
express  tfaemsdves,  to  his  oum  demoes. 
From  this  step,  also,  would  be  de- 
rived benefit,  not  alone  to  the  well- 
disposed,  but  to  the  man  already  the 
slave  of  bad  habits.  For  althov^ 
sdidiers  are  ready  enoush  at  times  to 
pnmble,  and  ever  wming  to  seek 
<Mit»de  the  barrack  that  excitement 
whkh,  beiAgthe  antitypeof conscioas-' 
aess,  is  therefore  the  antitype  of  tine 
eujoyraent,  when  it  comes  to  the 
proe^peot  of  no  roof,  no  clothing,  and 
BO  rood,  they  will  be  found  to  accept 
fhe  warning  m  time,  and  to  avert 
tii»%by  those  evils  which,  in  many 
instances,  ni±eeded  both  by  good  and 
bad,  are  of  occurrence. 

This  article  has  grown  upon  our 
Iwads  more  than  we  had  expected, 
bat  we  were  desirous  of  bringing 
before  our  readers  the  etdire  question. 
We  have  already  suggested  a  remedy 
for  the  better  eradication  of  drunk- 
enness, and  we  see  no  reason  to  draw 
back  frcmi  the  opinion  which  we 
offered.  For  that  opinion  we  must 
xefer  our  readers,  Ihoae  of  them  who 
mvv  not  have  attended  to  this  subject 
berore,  to  our  number  for  November 
last.  We  are  anxious  now  to  give  a 
brief  admonition  to  the  young  men 
soon  to  be  launched  into  me  ranks  of 
the  army,  who  have  studied  at  the 
Konaal  school  at  Chelsea,  and  then 
we  will  make  an  end. 

We  would  say  to  them,  then,  It  is 
Bot  impossible  that  on  their  arrival 
at  tbdr  respective  regiments  some  of 
tiiem  may  discover  that,  in  the  eye 
both  of  Uie  offiears  and  of  the  sol- 
diers, they  scarcely  hold  the  position 
to  which  by  their  calling  and  edn- 
cation  tb^  are  entitled.  Let  them 
not  lose  heart  at  this.  Ko  refor- 
■Mtory  measure  was  ever  yet 
brought  forward  without  mudi  op- 


position, and  it  is  the  part  of  igno- 
rance to  make  a  friend  of  pr^udice. 
Moreover,  it  is  theirs,  by  their  per- 
flonal  carriage  and  conversation,  to 
establish  the  truth  of  the  predictions 
which  have  been  ventured  in  their 
favour.  The  very  spirit  of  their 
enterprise  is  to  overcome  prejudice. 
Let  them  be  very  careful,  therefore, 
by  a  most  isspectful  and  modest  de- 
portment, to  make  friends  in  place 
<tf  enemies ;  let  them  be  particularly 
on  their  gtnrd  to  avoid  all  ostenta- 
tion of  tlsueiracquimnents,  whethar  at 
the  seigeants*  mess,  or  in  the  presence 
of  the  colond  or  his  officers.  But  it, 
notwithstanding  this  natural  discre^ 
tion  and  ^e  desire  to  do  well,  any  one 
of  them  shoold  still  find  that  he  nas  an 
impracticable  man  for  his  commander 
(there  are  a  few  impracticable  colo- 
nels in  the  army), — if  he  should  meet 
with  cause  for  mortification,  petty 
insults,  Biterforence,  without  sup- 
port, studied  slight,  let  him  not  turn 
to  ^  society  of  a  dissipated  com- 
rade, nor  to  a  tavern  or  a  gaming- 
house. Let  him  fly  to  that  b^ 
of  friends  to  whom  in  the  Mili- 
tary Asylum  he  has  already  been 
itttrodQced,-~to  that  portion  which 
our  mother  Eve  brought  to  us,  but 
which,  by  the  beneficence  of  an 
Almighty  Parent,  has  been  turned  to 
our  safest  consolation, — to  that  kind- 
est and  most  faithful  of  companions, 
tibe  duty  of  the  rich  and  the  common 
lot  of  the  poor,  and,  above  all,  to 
that  of  which  our  Redeemer's  life 
upon  earth  was  an  unceasing  example 
— ^to  Ltxbomr. 

We  tdte  leave  of  this  subject  now, 
with  the  hope  both  that  in  the  session 
whidi  has  just  begun  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  may  acknow- 
ledge its  importance,  and  that  the 
influential  members  of  the  Church 
may  r^nember  what  was  the  calling 
of  him  who  was  chosen  first  of  the 
Gentiles.  But  we  promise,  should 
the  event  prove  that  we  have  counted 
on  too  much,  again  to  come  forward 
in  defence  of  the  interests  of  the  army. 
Nor,  in  such  a  case,  shall  we  ever  rest 
until  the  system,  which  is  the  true 
source  of  the  crimes  and  sorrows  of  the 
soldiery,  diall  be  eternally  abolished. 
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THE  SELF-SEER. 
(concluded.) 


CHi^PTBR  vm. 

Love  is  sweety 
Given  or  returned. — Shelley. 


THE  story  of  love  is  everywhere 
the  same.  Why  should  we  en- 
large on  the  passing  daily  events 
in  this  Flemish  home  of  four  hun- 
dred years  ago  ?  Human  hearts  heat 
now  as  they  did  then,  and  are  alike 
swayed  hy  douhts,  and  fears,  and 
hopes,  with  love  reigning  ahove  all. 
Thou,  youth  of  modern  days,  sighing 
in  vain  for  some  cold-hearted  damsel ; 
thou,  dreaming  maiden,  who  worship- 
pest  one  ahove  all,  calling  this  devo- 
tion, respect,  admiration — any  thing 
hut  love ;  and  thou,  calm  philosopher, 
who  hast  suffered  and  found  peace, 
and  art  no  more  of  the  world, 
ye  may  see  in  these  visions  of  the 
past  but  the  reflex  of  your  own 
hearts. 

Day  after  day  glided  on,  and  all 
was  outward  calm  in  the  dwelling  of 
Laurentius  Coster.  The  young  mas- 
ter-singer became  an  inmate  of  the 
family,  and  all  were  glad  of  this. 
Greorge  Surlan  brought  sunshine 
wherever  he  went,  with  his  blithe 
spirit  and  kindly  heart.  He  was 
not  like  those  moody,  sentimental 
lovers,  always  sighing  and  pining; 
still  less  was  he  addicted  to  those 
fantastic  moods  which  modern  poetry 
has  made  so  interesting,  ever  chan^ng 
from  gloomy  misanthropy  to  hoUow 
mirth.  Though  he  loved  Lucia  as 
the  apple  of  his  eye,  and  though  as 
yet  he  loved  in  vain,  yet  he  did  not 
lose  hope.  It  was  his  happiness  to 
be  near  her,  to  render  her  all  those 
kindly  offices  which  brothers  scorn. 
When  she  walked  through  her 
well-tended  garden  and  received  the 
daily  gift  of  flowers,  or  found  all  sorts 
of  beautifully  carved  ornaments  made 
her  own,  as  if  by  magic,  Lucia  thanked 
her  friend  with  a  pleasant  smile,  never 
dreaming  in  her  mnocence  of  the  love 
he  bore  ner.  Poor  George !  he  tried 
to  be  contented  with  such  a  light 
guerdon,  and  consoled  himself  with 
the  thought  that,  perhaps,  Lucia  was 
too  young  to  love  any  one,  and  a  still 


untouched  heart  might  surely  be 
won  in  time ;  but,  after  a  season,  he 
learned  how  vain  was  that  comfort. 
Thus  it  chanced  that  the  discovery 
came. 

Usually,  in  the  long  winter  even- 
ings, the  family  gathered  together  in 
the  large  hall.  Very  solemn  these 
meetings  had  used  to  be,  while  Lauren- 
tius held  forth  to  the  sleepy  children 
on  the  events  of  his  young  days,  inter- 
mingled with  horrible  modern  stories 
of  the  deeds  of  Ziska  and  John  Huss, 
whose  histories  had  reached  the  good 
city  of  Haarlem  with  all  the  embel- 
lishments of  a  fairy  tale.  When 
Leuthold  came,  these  stories  were 
a  little  discontinued,  and,  in  their 
stead,  the  masters  low  sweet  voice 
might  be  heard,  telling  various  tales 
of  his  journeyings  far  and  wide,  of 
good  deeds  done  in  humble  homes, 
of  noble  heroism  that  the  world  knew 
not,  of  suflering  endured,  and  wrong 
overcome, — all  that  could  lead  young 
spirits  onward  in  the  right  path.  At 
such  times  the  little  Lucia  always 
sat  at  Leuthold's  feet,  with  his  hand 
resting  on  her  soft  curls ;  and,  as  she 
grew  older,  she  still  kept  her  place 
beside  him.  But  the  soft  eyes  were 
less  often  raised  to  his  face,  and  she 
usually  listened  in  silence,  her  fingers 
busied  with  some  piece  of  maiden*s 
work.  Now  and  then,  when  Leu- 
thold turned  and  saw  her  thus,  a  vi* 
sion  of  the  long- vanished  past  flitted 
across  his  mind ;  but  when,  at  a  sud- 
den pause  in  the  tal^  he  saw  the  en- 
thusiastic girl  listening  with  clasped 
hands  and  heaving  breast,  the  pass- 
ing fancy  vanished.  Lucia  was  not 
the  calm,  reserved  Hilda.  More 
beautiful,  ten  thousand  times;  per- 
chance, more  winning :  but  not  that 
ideal  of  youth's  love. 

When,  alternating  with  Leuthold*8 
stories,  came  the  fantastic  lays  of  the 
young  master-singer,  Lucia  at  first 
aid  not  like  the  change ;  but  grada- 
alJy,  as  the  niusicJan*s  own  feelings 
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deepened,  his  soncs  took  a  serious 
tone.  His  mirtnful  ditties  were 
transformed  into  the  breathings  of 
love,  a  lore  new  as  pleasant  to  the 
maiden;  for  Leuthold,  in  all  his 
histories,  never  touched  on  that  one 
subject.  How  could  he  ?  So  while 
the  minstrel  poured  out  his  feelings 
imder  a  thin  veil,  his  strains  touched 
Lucia,  and  she  listened  with  an  in- 
tense interest,  which  gave  new  in- 
spiration to  the  master-singer. 

One  night  George  sang  an  old 
German  tale : — 

*'  There  was  once  a  youns  princess, 
whom  many  kings  and  knights  wooed. 
It  was  in  the  ancient  times  of  Scan- 
dinayian  warfare,  when  the  strongest 
arm  and  the  fiercest  spirit  were 
highest  esteemed  by  men.  Some  of 
her  suitors  brought  precious  fursj 
and  laid  them  at  her  feet  in  token  of 
their  prowess  in  the  chase;  others 
came  in  tbeir  bright  ringing  armour, 
and  shewed  her  treasures  of  gold ; 
and  a  few  cast  before  her,  with  fierce 
looks,  the  heads  of  slain  enemies,  to 
be  the  footstool  of  a  conqueror's 
bride.  But  the  maiden  turned  away 
from  all ;  and  their  love  grew  fierce 
anger,  and  they  all  joined  in  hate 
towards  the  king  her  father,  and 
would  have  driven  him  from  his 
throne.  But  there  stood  before  the 
crownless  king  a  counsellor  of  whom 
no  one  had  dreamed, —  a  poor  and 
wise  man,  who  had  dwelt  in  the 
palace  all  his  days  unnoticed  and 
imcared  for,  and  he  said  to  the  mo- 
narch,— 

*• '  My  hand  is  feeble,  and  has  never 
grasped  a  spear,  yet  I  can  tell  the 
stars  in  then:  courses.  My  voice  is 
low,  it  has  never  been  heard  in  battle, 
yet  it  can  teach  men  wisdom.  My 
body  is  frail,  but  I  have  strength  in 
my  soul.  Let  me  go  forth  among 
thy  people,  and  teach  them  how  to 
overcome  the  might  of  the  enemy.' 

'Then  the  wise  man  went  forth, 
and  liis  words  were  like  thunders, 
and  he  ruled  the  hearts  of  men 
against  their  will,  until  the  wrong 
was  conquered  and  the  land  was  at 
rest.    The  kin^  said  unto  him, — 

*'Thou  sheut  have  the  reward 
which  is  greatest  of  all;  thou  shalt 
be  my  son,  O  poor  wise  man  !* 

*  But  the  other  answered, — 

* '  How  can  it  be  ?  I  am  lowly  in 
form ;  my  youth  is  gone  by ;  I  have 
neither  strength  to  tight,  nor  beauty 
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to  win  love.    The  princess  will  not 
cast  her  eves  on  me/ 

'And  he  looked  sorrowfully  to 
where  the  throned  maiden  sat  in  her 
loveliness,  as  one  would  look  at  the 
sphered  moon,  in  hopeless  adoration. 
Then  the  princess  came  down  from 
her  seat;  her  breast  heaved,  her 
cheek  burned,  but  it  was  not  with 
pride ;  and  she  said  softly  to  him, — 

**Thou  art  very  wise,  but  thou 
knowest  not  the  secrets  of  a  woman's 
heart.  When  the  strong  men  came 
and  laid  their  tributes  before  me,  I 
thought  of  a  voice  that  had  taught 
me  in  my  childhood ;  and  I  turned 
from  them  as  from  the  waning  beasts 
of  the  field.  When  the  noble  and 
beautiful  bent  before  me,  a  face  was 
in  my  sight  more  dear,  more  lovely 
than  all,  for  in  it  shone  the  glorious 
and  immortal  mind!  Dost  thou 
know  my  heart  now?'  Then  the 
maiden  laid  her  arms  round  his  neck 
and  whispered,  'Let  me  love  thee, 
thou  noblest  of  all.  If  thou  art  poor, 
I  will  be  thy  riches;  if  thou  art 
growing  old,  I  will  bring  back  thy 
youth.  To  me  thou  art  all  fair,  ail 
young ;  thou  art  my  glory,  my  de- 
light, my  pride!" 

The  minstrel  paused  in  his  song, 
and  glanced  at  Lucia.  She  sat  wim 
her  head  bent  forward,  her  quivering 
lips  pale  with  emotion,  and  her  eyes 
fixed  with  a  look  full  of  the  deepest 
and  most  adoring  love — not,  alas,  on 
him  who  sang,  but  on  Leuthold! 
In  another  moment  she  had  burst 
into  tears,  and  fled  from  the  room. 

'Thou  shouldst  not  sin^  such 
doleful  ballads  to  poor  simple  mai- 
dens, George,'  said  Laurentius,  re- 
proachfully. 'Doubtless  the  child 
was  terrified  at  the  horrible  tales  of 
war,  and  battle,  and  human  heads  as 
footstools.  'Tis  very  wrong;  is  it 
not,  Leuthold  ?' 

The  master  lifted  up  Yaa  head ;  he, 
too,  had  listened  with  a  trembling 
riven  heart  to  the  tale  of  love — ^it  had 
spoken  to  him  of  the  mournful  past. 
George  Surlan  noticed  that  his  face 
was  paler  than  ordinary,  and  that 
tears  glistened  on  his  eyelashes,  and 
the  young  lover's  bosom  was  rent 
with  jealousy.  He  dashed  his  in* 
strument  to  the  floor,  and  went  out 
into  the  garden. 

'  Now  the  boy  is  angry,  too,'  que- 
rulously cried  old  Laurentius. '  What 
must  be  done  with  these  wild  young 
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spirits?    Go  after  him,  dear  Leu- 
tnold,  and  bring  him  hither  again.' 

But  George  wonld  not  come.  The 
master  found  him  walking  hastily  by 
the  side  of  the  lake.  His  anger  had 
passed  away,  but  was  succeeded  by 
sadness,  it  sat  strangely  enough 
(m  that  bright  face,  hitherto  so  full 
of  the  unclouded  gaiety  of  youth. 
Leuthold  was  touched  to  the  neart : 
in  a  moment  he  penetrated  the 
young  man's  love-secret;  and  his 
tone,  which  he  had  meant  to  make 
calm  and  severe,  now  grew  gentle 
and  almost  tremulous  in  its  sym- 
pathy. 

*  What  ails  thee,  George?'  he  said, 
laying  his  hand  on  the  master- 
singer's  arm.  *Why  wert  thou 
angry,  and  why  art  thou  now  so 
sad?' 

'  It  is  nothing  —  nothing,'  and 
George  turned  away.  There  would 
have  been  reproach,  nay,  wrath,  in 
his  look;  but  he  met  the  calm, 
earnest  eyes  of  Leuthold,  and  the 
storm  was  luUed.  *  Leave  me,  good 
master,  I  will  return  soon.' 

But  Leuthold  still  kept  his  hold, 
and  spoke  gently  and  gravely, — 

*  George  Surlan,  when  I  stood  by 
thy  father's  deathbed  at  Ulm,  he 
prayed  roe  to  watch  over  thee,  and 
told  thee  always  to  listen  to  my 
words.  Dear  Gieorge,  wilt  thou  hear 
me,  when  I  tell  thee  what  I  read  in 
thy  heart  now  T 

The  brow  of  the  master-singer 
crimsoned,  but  he  said  nothing. 
Leuthold  went  on : — 

'There  is  a  secret  there.  Thou 
art  wroth  at  the  careless  words  of 
Lanrentius,  because  thou  lovest  our 
Bweet  Luda.' 

*Onr  sweet  Luda!*  repeated  the 
young  man,  bitterly.  *  Yes,  I  do  love 
Lucia — thy  Lucia !' 

'  I  have  thought  so — ^I  have  wished 
80,  and  I  am  sure  she  loves  thee,' 
answered  Leuthold,  unconsdous  of 
the  other^s  meaning. 

*  Thou  art  very  kind,  good  master. 
Why  art  thou  so  certain  of  the  mai- 
den's heart?' 

'Does  she  not  always  smile  upon 
thee?  Did  she  not  weep  at  thy  song  ? 
I  saw  not  her  face,  but  I  knew  it  was 
80.    Surely  she  loves  thee,  Greoige  T 

*  Ob,  dear  master,  have  pity  on  me ; 
thou  wilt  drive  me  mad !  cried  the 
other,  impetuously.  'Thou  wert 
ever  kind ;  why  dost  thou  taunt  me 


thus  ?    Luda  loves  me  not,  and  thou 
knowest  it  well.'  

'  Not  so :  it  is  impossible !  Whom 
but  thee  could  this  timid  maiden 
love,  who  has  been  brought  up  like  a 
younff  bird  in  its  hidden  nest  r 

'  Thee — thee,  Leuthold  Auerbach. 
Luda  loves  thee  I' 

The  red  blood  rushed  to  the  mas- 
ter's face,  and  then  faded  away  into 
a  monmful  smUe.  ' 

'Thou  art  dreaming,  poor  hojV 
he  said,  gently.  '  Throughout  life  I 
have  never  known  the  blessing  of 
woman's  love:  it  was  not  for  me! 
and  now  that  I  am  growing  old,  that 
this  fair  blooming  diild  should  love 
one  like  me,  seest  thou  not  it  is  im- 
possible ?' 

George  looked  amazed. 

'  And  can  it  be  that  thou  knewest 
it  not? — that  thou  dost  not  love 
her?' 

'  I  love  my  sweet  pupil,  who  has 
been  unto  me  like  a  young  sister — a 
daughter !  I  never  had  a  dream  so 
wild  as  this.' 

'  Then  thou  lovest  another,  or  thou 
hast  loved.  Tell  me  all,  dear  master/ 
eagerly  cried  the  young  man.  But 
he  imagined  not  the  effect  his  words 
would  produce  on  Leuthold,  who 
staggered  as  if  struck  by  a  sudden 
blow,  and  leaned  against  a  tree  for 
support.  George  Surlan,  terrified 
and  awed,  could  not  utter  a  word. 
At  last  the  master  said  slowly,  and 
with  effort, — 

'  Speak  of  this  no  more.  Let  it 
vanish  alike  from  thy  memory  and 
from  thy  tongue.  It  is  a  secret  be- 
tween my  own  heart  and  God. 
Now  leave  me.' 

The  young  musidan,  deeply 
touched,  pressed  his  hand  and  de- 
parted. Leuthold  stood  alone  by  the 
shore  of  the  gloomy  lake.  A  thick 
wintry  mist  had  crept  over  it;  the 
chill  penetrated  every  fibre  of  his 
slight,  delicate  frame,  but  he  fehit 
not.  The  long- slumbering  feelingB 
of  human  passion  had  once  more 
awoke  in  his  nature,  and  he  trembled 
beneath  them.  His  soul  was  an 
autumn  tree,  through  whose  boughs 
the  same  breezes  which  had  onoe 
only  produced  pleasant  music,  now 
pass, — ^tearing  to  the  earth  the  same' 
leaves  with  which  they  had  erst 
harmlessly  played.  The  ideal  of  love 
which  he  had  vainly  set  up  in  youth 
again  revived  in  Leuthofd's   spirit. 
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liot  that  another  fiUed  the  place  of 
her  around  whom  he  had  woven  Ihat 
ideal,  bat  yet  his  soul  thrilled  to 
the  sweetness  of  being  the  object 
^f  woman's  love. 

The  words  of  Greorge  Surlan, 
*  Lneia  loves  thee — only  thee,*  rang 
in  the  ears  of  Leuthold  with  a  strange 
melody.  He  began  to  think  over  the 
words,  the  looks  of  the  yonng  maiden, 
Mce  ^e  had  grown  from  diildhood 
unto  girlhood ;  her  deep,  loving  eyes, 
iO0e  up  before  him ;  he  remembered 
her  silent  attention  to  all  he  said; 
her  care  for  all  things  he  loved;  the 
dMp  symp&thy,  mingled  with  re- 
verence, with  which  she  strove  to 
teach  her  own  mind  to  follow  his  in 


its  wildest  flights.  All  these  things 
dawned  upon  him  in  a  new  light, 
with  a  sweetness  of  which  he  was 
himself  hardly  consdons. 

Oh,  ye  lonely-hearted  ones,  into 
whose  darkness  has  suddenly  broken 
a  cheering  ray,  on  whom  the  un- 
looked-for sense  of  being  loved  has 
stolen  like  a  pleasant  periume  in  the 
desert,  deem  him  not  faithless  to  the 
one  only  true  love  that  the  human 
heart  can  feel !  Scorn  him  not,  if  in 
Leuthold*s  dreams  that  night  the 
bitter  memories  of  the  past  grew  less 
keen ;  that  the  forms  of  Hilda,  the 
hopelessly  beloved  one,  and  of  Lucia, 
the  young,  devoted  dreamer,  mingled 
into  one. 


Chapter  IX. 

To  suffer  woes  that  Hope  thinks  infinite,, 
To  forgive  wrongs  darker  than  death  or  night. 
To  love  and  bear,  to  hope  till  Hope  create 
From  its  own  wreck  tbe  thing  it  contemplates, — 
This  is  thy  glory  !  —  Shelley. 


Long  ere  the  twilight  of  a  winter 
morning  dawned  Leuthold  arose,  and 
lighting  his  lamp  strove  to  banish 
by  stndv  the  wayward  fantasies  of 
the  night.  But  it  was  in  vain. 
A  spirit  had  been  raised  within 
him  which  no  such  power  could  lay. 
His  thoughts  turned  still  to  that 
vague  phantom  of  Lucia's  love  which 
hu  so  suddenly  risen  up  in  his 
imagination.  To  drive  it  away  he 
thought  of  himself, — of  the  twenty 
jcars'  barrier  between  that  fair  young 
maiden,  and  the  man  over  whom 
time  and  sorrow  had  laid  such  a 
heavy  hand.  But  still  the  moan- 
iag  wind  seemed  to  breathe  in  Lucm's 
voice  the  words  of  that  old  lay, — 
*  Let  me  love  thee,  and  I  vrill  bring 
hKk  thy  youth.' 

Again,  as  in  a  time  long  eone  bv, 
there  came  to  Leuthold  the  wild 
jeaminff  to  behold  himself, — ^to  ex- 
enite  the  strange  gift  which  had 
<oaee  so  strongly  influenced  his  life. 
The  angel  of  his  destiny  seemed 
<»ee  more  near  him,  and  thoughts 
mid  feelings  to  which  he  had  been 
mued  during  his  lifb  of  action  in 
the  worid  wnhout,  again  thronged 
upon  the  mind  of  the  dreamer.  The 
Setf-seer  feh  upon  him  the  warning 
<if  hia  coming  power. 

^  O  thou  angel  of  my  fate  !*  cried 
Lenlhold,  *•  thou  readest  my  heart, — 
aii   its  yreakness,  all   its  strength. 


Thou  seest  that  it  is  not  through 
vain  desire  or  selfish  pride  that  I 
seek  to  know  myself  as  I  am.  It 
may  be  that  my  desolate  heart  shall 
still  be  gladdened  ^ndgrow  young  in 
the  sunshine  of  woman's  love;  a 
tender,  wife- like  hand,  may  yet 
smooth  away  the  thick-gathered  fur- 
rows of  this  faded  brow ;  children's 
kisses  ^et  rekindle  the  roses  of  these 
pale  lips;  I  may  live  the  life  I 
pictured  in  youth's  dreams,  and  die 
at  peace  in  my  own  household  I  But 
if  not,  oh,  let  me  know  my  own 
spirit  and  do  that  which  is  right ! ' 

As  the  Self-seer,  in  the  earnestness 
of  his  concentrated  soul,  prayed  thus, 
the  lamp  died  away  and  his  chamber 
grew  dark.  The  wind  rose,  and  the 
waves  of  the  lake  under  his  window 
save  forth  a  hollow  murmur  which 
lulled  his  senses.  Gradually  torpor 
oppressed  him,  and  he  felt  no  more, 
until  in  the  misty  yet  full  daylight 
the  divided  soul  beheld  its  other 
self,  wra]^)ed  in  the  peaceful,  child* 
like  repose,  into  which  Leuthold  had 
sunk  when  the  spell  came  upon  him. 

Once  more,  after  a  lapse  of  time 
which  on  earth  would  be  numbered  as 
the  fourth  of  a  man's  life,  the  shadowy 
essence  looked  upon  its  bodily  form 
—  the  immortal  and  unchangeable 
spirit  beheld  what  was  perishable  as 
the  flowers  of  the  field.  Even  as  we 
view  a  fading  garment  did  the  Pre* 
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sence  look  upon  the  lineaments  of  its 
earthly  vesture.  The  face  was  not 
yet  disfi^red  by  the  touch  of  age, 
because  m  its  calm  repose  a  child- 
like sweetness  rested  on  it ;  but  the 
freshness  of  youth  was  not  there. 
Even  ^eater  than  the  tokens  of  na- 
tural aecay  were  the  signs  of  quick- 
coming  decline  produced  by  the 
ever-active  mind.  When  once  age 
came  it  would  not  be  with  slow 
crawl,  but  with  lightning  foot- 
step. 

As  the  low  red  sunbeam  fell 
on  his  face,  Leuthold  awoke.  The 
Shadow  of  his  soul  followed  him  as 
he  descended  to  the  general  hall. 
His  step  grew  firm,  and  a  brightness 
was  in  his  eye  that  resembled  the 
face  of  the  student  of  Leipsic  in  years 
gone  by.  Only  a  look  of  fear  dark- 
ened it  as  George  Surlan  met  the 
master,  with  a  silent,  expressive  grasp 
of  the  hand,  and  an  affectionate, 
inquiring  ^ze.  As  Leuthold,  with 
a  passing  answer,  turned  away  from 
the  master-singer,  the  Phantom  read 
in  his  troubled  air  the  conflict  that 
had  already  begun  in  that  soul, 
hitherto  so  calm,  so  dear;  and  a 
painful  thrill  quivered  through  its 
pure  and  spiritual  being. 

When  Lucia,  timidly,  and  yet  with 
inconceivable  tenderness,  took  the 
master's  hand,  she  was  startled  by 
the  earnestness  of  his  look.  It  spoke 
a  sudden  awakening  to  the  power  of 
her  beauty,  a  something  of  reverence 
for  the  woman  mingl^  with  affec- 
tion towards  the  child.  That  day 
she  did  not  linger  at  her  place  by 
Leuthold*s  side,  but  went  away  to 
the  farthest  nook,  though  she  felt 
that  his  eyes  followed  her  even  there. 
The  Spirit  saw  it  too,  and  saw  also 
how  tnat  those  clear  eyes  could  no 
longer  meet  those  of  the  young  wood- 
carver,  who  plied  his  work  in  silence 
and  hopeless  pain. 

As  the  day  advanced  Leuthold 
grew  restless.  He  went  to  the 
shore  of  the  lake  and  wandered 
about,  sometimes  idly  watching  the 
dusky  clouds  that  careered  over 
the  sky  in  the  majesty  of  winter's 
storms,  and  then  again  walking  with 
his  eyes  cast  down  in  deep  mi^ditation. 
The  Spirit  hovered  over  him,  and 
listened  to  the  voice  within  his  soul, 
and  which  cried  louder  the  more  it 
'was  suppressed. 

My  heart  is  still  young,'  Leu- 


thold murmured,  <  though  my  yeaiv 
are  gathering  fast  behind  me.  What 
matters  that?  If  Lucia  loves  me, 
why  should  I  count  my  years  ?  But 
then  her  love  is  the  love  of  a  child,, 
will  it  endure  when  age  comes,  when 
my  frame  is  shattered  and  my  mind 
enfeebled,  while  she  is  still  blooming^ 
and  young?  Shall  I  bind  her  ta 
me,  then,  with  chilling  fetters  of 
duty,  and  darken  her  life  by  uniting 
it  with  mine?  Would  this  be  a 
meet  return  for  her  love  ?  No,  such 
love  is  not  for  me ;  I  will  forget  the- 
dream.' 

But  while  he  endeavoured  to  grow 
firm,  the  Shadow  saw  that  the  strug- 
gle threw  the  feebleness  of  added, 
years  over  Leuthold's  frame.  Again 
ne  spoke,  but  only  in  his  heart ;  his 
lips  were  dumb. 

*  I  am  sinful ;  I  think  only  of  my- 
self, and  remember  not  that  young 
heart  of  him  who  struggles  with 
hopeless  love.  Shame,  that  I  could 
not  read  therein  the  echo  of  my  own 
sorrow!  that  I  should  dream  of 
piercing  another's  breast  with  the 
same  arrow  that  almost  drank  the 
life-blood  of  my  own !    And  yet,  if 

Lucia  loves  me But  I  will 

think  no  more.' 

And  Leuthold  with  a   troubled 
eye  gazed  over  the  dark  lake,  whose 
tossing  waves  seemed  restless  as  his 
own  spirit.    A  little  boat,  in  which 
he  often  loved  to  glide  over  its  sur* 
face,  lay  fastened  to  the  willows  at 
his  feet,  heaving  idly  to  and  fro.    An 
irresistible  desire  made  him  enter  it^. 
and  he  was  soon  drifting  over  the 
wide  lake  tdone.    The  ever-attendant 
Shadow  beheld  his  face  as  he  sat 
watching   the   waves,  which   grew 
higher  and  whiter,  until  the  tiny* 
vessel  danced  upon  them  like  a  fea*. 
ther.      The  clouds  thickened,  and 
their  gloom  was  reflected  in  Leu->; 
thold's  countenance.    Its  expression 
was  that  of  passionless,  hopeless  de- . 
solation,  mingled  with  a  stem  firm- 
ness, that  seemed  to  set  the  elements- 
at  defiance.    Darker  and  darker  grew*  > 
the  waves,  the  wintry  night  came . 
down,  and  the  lake  boiled  like  a 
caldron.    The  boat  vras  drifted,  Leu- 
thold knew  not  whither,  but  still  he 
sat  immovable ;  he  heard  voices  ut- 
tering his  name,  but  he  thought  they 
were  only  the  spirits  of  the  tempest 
calling  him  on  to  death.    At  last  a 
wave  rose ;  it  curled  higher,  higher  \.. 
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it  broke,  and  the  little  boat  went 

down. 

*  *  *  * 

When  Leuthold  awoke  to  life  be 
fonnd  himself  in  bis  own  chamber, 
with  kind  and  well-known  faces 
bending  over  him.  One,  dearest  and 
kindest  of  all,  seemed  to  him  like 
an  angel  from  the  world  beyond 
the  grave.  He  lifted  his  heavy  eye- 
lids and  closed  them  again,  but  not 
before  a  cry  of  joy  had  rung  in  his 
ears :  it  was  the  voice  of  Lucia. 

'  He  lives !  he  lives !  Leuthold  I 
my  Leuthold !  *  she  murmured ;  and, 
balf-dreaming  as  he  was,  the  master 
felt  her  warm  tears  Idling  one  after 
the  other  on  his  hand,  on  his  brow. 

*  Lucia !  my  Lucia !  *  he  was  about 
to  echo ;  when  he  heard  a  heavy 
sigh,  and  saw  in  the  face  of  George 
Surlan  tbe  most  agonised  despair. 
At  once  the  knowledge  of  all  he 
had  learned  in  his  double  existence 
came  upon  the  Self- seer,  and 
with  it  rushed  back  memories  of 
his  own  youth.  The  noble  heart 
which  had  suffered  so  much,  refused 
to  inflict  on  that  of  another  a  like 
pang.  The  moment  passed  by^  and 
the  victory  was  won. 

During  the  long  days  and  weeks 
of  sickness  that  succeeded,  that  sweet, 
loving  face  was  continually  hovering 
near  him.  He  knew  that  one  word 
of  his  would  awaken  Lucia  to  the 
full  consciousness  of  feelings  now 
scarce  developed,  would  enrich  him 
with  the  whole  treasure  of  her  young 
love.  Yet  he  never  breathed  that 
word.  He  pondered  how  he  might 
cause  the  dream  of  girlhood  to  remain 
a  dream  for  ever,  nor  deepen  into 
the  intensity  of  woman's  love. 

One  day,  as  they  sat  alone  toge- 
ther, Leuthold  said  to  the  maiden, 
who  bad^  been  lavishing  on  him  va- 
rious gentle  offices,  now  continued 
more  through  habit  than  necessity, — 

*  Thou  art  a  tender  nurse,  Lucia, — 
almost  like  a  grown  woman,  as  thou 
wilt  be  soon,  dear  child.  And  yet  it 
seems  but  a  day  since  I  came  hither, 
and  the  little  girl  bade  me  welcome 
so  shyly.  How  pleasant  it  has  been 
for  me  to  find  a  home  so  full  of  love 
for  the  lonely  wayfarer  through  life  1* 

*  Was  that  love,  then,  new  to  thee, 
good  master?*  answered  the  girl. 
*  Did  not  every  one  love  thee  as  we  ?' 

A  deep  sadness  overspread  Leu- 
thold*s  face. 


*  Dear  child,*  he  said,  *  there  is  in 
every  heart  some  hidden  sorrow.  I 
have  never  spoken  of  my  youth,  be- 
cause there  fell  on  it  a  dark  shadow 
that  will  never  pass  away.' 

'  Thou  hast  told  me  of  thy  mother 
—of  her  death.' 

*  There  are  griefs  worse  than 
death,  Lucia.' 

The  girl's  lips  trembled,  and  she 
turned  away  her  face  as  she  said, — 

*  There  is  a  sorrow  of  which  I  have 
heard  in  old  tales — of  which  George 
sings — the  sorrow  of  love.' 

*Even  so,'  returned  Leuthold; 
and  his  voice  sunk  almost  inaudibly, 
as  if  be  were  talking  to  himself 
rather  than  to  her.  'I  loved;  for 
years  this  love  was  the  dream  of  my 
boyhood,  the  strength  of  my  man- 
hood, my  hope,  my  joy,  my.  very 
life,  and  it  was  in  vain ! ' 

'Did  she  die?'  asked  Lucia,  in 
tones  as  low  as  his  own. 

*Yes,  to  me;  for  she  loved  me 
not!  Therefore  has  my  life  been 
lonely,  and  will  be  to  the  end.' 

'  Not  so !'  tremblingly  murmured 
Lucia.  *  A  change  may  come.  Thou 
mayst  yet  find  some  true  loving 
heart  which  will  be  precious  in  thy 
sight.' 

'Lucia,'  answered  the  master, 
'there  are  two  kinds  of  love, — the 
early  dream  of  fancy,  which  passes 
away  like  morning  dew;  and  the 
deep,  earnest  passion  of  a  maturer 
age,  strengthened  year  after  year 
until  it  has  become  one  with  life 
itself — which  can  never  change.  As 
I  have  lived,  so  I  shall  die,  true  to 
that  lost,  3'et  most  precious  love  of 
old!' 

Leuthold  had  nerved  himself  thus 
far ;  he  had,  with  desperate  calmness, 
laid  bare  his  heart,  and  the  secret  of 
his  life  had,  for  the  first  time,  passed 
his  lips.  He  could  say  no  more  ;  he 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and 
leaned  back  exhausted.  He  did  not 
see  —  perhaps  it  was  well  he  did  not 
—  the  changes  in  Lucia's  face.  She 
grew  deadly  pale,  and  pressed  her 
hand  upon  her  heart,  as  though 
there  was  a  sharp  pain  there.  In 
that  moment  the  air-palace  crumbled 
into  dust,  the  bubble  burst,  the  dream 
was  gone!  Womanly  dignity,  not 
unmixed  with  shame,  came  to  give 
her  calmness  and  strength ;  and  when 
she  a^ain  looked  up,  her  whole  mien 
was  changed. 
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*  I  thank  thee,  Lenthold,  for  thus 
trusting  me,  though  I  am  only  a 
child,'  she  said.  '  The  tale  of  thy 
sorrows  shall  never  pass  my  lips.' 

*'  Be  it  so,  dear  Lucia,'  the  master 
answered,  in  a  faint  tone.  *•  Only  let 
it  rest  in  thy  memory ;  aud  when,  in 
thy  coming  years  of  womanhood,  a  true 
heart  lays  at  thy  feet  its  whole  wealth 
of  love,  cast  it  not  from  thee.  Now, 
my  child,  leave  me,  for  I  am  weary 
and  sad,  and  I  would  fain  rest 
awhile.' 

Lucia  rose,  and  silently  arranged 
the  cushions  of  his  chair,  as  she  had 
done  since  his  sickness.  She  looked 
one  moment  with  intense  love  on  the 
pale,  sunken  face,  that  lay  back  with 
closed  eyes  on  the  pillow,  and  said, 
fiofUy, — 

^The  Virgin  and  all  good  saints 


comfort  thee,  my  friend,  my  tea^er» 
my  more  than  father !' 

Leuthold  felt  her  warm  lips  rest 
for  a  mom^t  on  his  forehead,  like 
the  kiss  of  a  spirit  in  his  dreams,  and 
Luda  was  gone. 

It  was,  though  she  knew  it  not, 
the  last  farewell  on  earth  between. 
these  twain.  At  the  dawn  of  morn- 
ing Leuthold  went  forth,  a  seooad 
time,  as  a  wanderer  over  the  wide 
world.  Old  Laurentius  heard  and 
talked  of  the  insratitode  of  man,  and 
tremUed  for  his  predous  secret; 
Lucia  wept  over  the  sorrow-worn 
spirit  whi<m  could  nowhere  find 
but  George  knew  the  truth,  and 
membei^d,  witli  almost  adoring  re- 
verence, the  noble  self-denjring  one 
who,  in  the  midst  of  his  own  darkness^ 
had  made  the  padi  of  others  bright^ 


ChafteeX. 

The  wiser  mind 
Monms  less  for  what  age  takes  away 
Than  what  it  leaves  behind. 

My  days,  my  friend,  are  almost  gone ; 

My  life  has  been  approved, 
And  many  love  me  :  bat  by  none 

Am  I  enough  beloved — ^WoaDSWoara. 


Good  reader,  if  thou  lovest  tales  ci 
deep  mystery  and  exciting  adventure, 
truly  this  is  but  a  Barmecide's  feast 
for  thee!  I  have  led  thee  along 
through  the  straight  path  of  human 
life  without  any  turnings  or  wind- 
ings ;  thou  hast  had  not  a  single  maze 
of  mystery  to  lose  thyself  in ;  not 
one  precipice  of  horrible  doubt  to 
whose  brink  thou  goest  smiling, 
knowing  well  that  thou  wilt  not  be 
suffered  to  fall ;  I  have  not  left  thee 
to  grope  thy  way  in  darkness  through 
terrible  scenes  of  sorrow,  which  are 
to  end  in  a  sudden  burst  of  light ;  nor 
bave  I  deluded  thee  with  sunshine 
until  thou  camest  to  the  mouth  of 
a  cavern  of  eternal  gloom.  To  drop 
the  metaphor,  this  is  a  plain  story  of 
life;  but  more  of  the  inner  life  of 
the  heart  than  the  visible  existence 
of  man.  And  such  aie  the  truest 
and  the  deepest  of  all;  for  there 
is  no  romance  of  outward  worldly 
fortunes  like  the  history  of  the 
heart. 

Therefore,  reader,  if  thou  lovest 
•ttch,  if  thou  hasi  gone  thus  far  with 
us,  and,  perchance,  on  the  way, 
some  world-wide  chords  have  been 
touched  which  have  found  an  echo 


in  thine  own  heart,  journey  with 
us  to  the  end. 

Let  us  again  pass  unchronided 
some  years  in  Leuthold's  life,  and 
look  upon  him  once  more.  He  was 
returning  from  a  loi^  wanderiog 
abroad  to  his  native  Germany.  Yes ! 
the  bent  cdd  man,  with  hts  tkin 
grey  hair  and  feeble  steps,  slow 
and  tremulous  in  spite  of  the  staff 
he  held,  was,  indeed,  the  same  Leo- 
thold  Auerbach,  once  the  yoaog 
student  of  Leipsic.  He  walked  along 
like  a  man  who  had  no  care  to  haslei 
his  journey,  inasmuch  as  it  led  to  no 
home.  One  always  knows  those 
happy  travellers  wno  have  an  end  in 
view,  towards  whidi  their  steps  mte 
tending;  they  look  different  from 
the  wayside  loiterers,  to  whan  aU  tbe 
world  IS  l^e  same. 

As  LentboM  journeyed,  he  stayvd 
now  and  then  to  look  at  the  l>ri|^t 
Bununer  sky-  and  pleasant  conati^f 
around  him,  or  to  listen  to  rae 
birds.  At  audi  times  his  eye  l^glited 
up  with  a  ^ark  of  its  olden  fire.  He 
had  not  lost  all  the  blessed  feefiqga 
of  youth,  his  iieut  had  not^roma 
old,  for  he  still  loved  and  worahipped 
the  beautiful  in  all  things. 
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While  lie  rested,  the  gay  carol  of 
a  young  maa^s  voice  reached  his  ear. 
It  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  at 
last  the  singer  emerged  from  a  wind- 
ing in  the  road.  He  seemed  one  of 
the  race  of  wandering  students  so  well 
known  in  Germany.  His  cap  was 
set  on  his  head  with  a  careless  jaun- 
tiness ;  his  small  bundle  swung  over 
his  shoulder  at  the  end  of  a  stick ; 
in  his  frank,  handsome  face,  might 
be  read  youth,  healthy  a  light  heart, 
and  a  gay  temper;  and  his  clear, 
joyous  ditty,  gave  full  confirmation 
•or  the  same. 

Leuthold  watched  him  approach; 
and  as  the  other  perceived  his 
fellow-traveller  he  stopped  his  song, 
doffing  his  cap  with  the  instinctive 
respect  of  youth  to  age,  which  al- 
ways betokens  a  good  Heart, — 

*  Thou  art  very  merry,  my  young 
£riend,*  said  Leuthold,  smiling.  '  Fray 
do  not  cease  that  pleasant  song  of 
yours.    It  does  one  good  to  hear  it.* 

^Thanks,  kind  sir,*  answered  the 
young  man.  '  I  assure  you  it  does 
me  good  to  sing  it.  It  is  quite  a  re- 
lief to  be  free  to  make  a  noise  in  this 
pleasant  open  country^  after  being  a 
long  time  shut  up  in  musty  rooms.* 

^  You  are  a  student,  then  ?* 

*  Oh,  yes.  I  have  been  these  two 
years  at  Heidelberg,  and  am  now 
going  home.  I  never  wished  to 
study;  I  hate  such  a  weary  life; 
but  my  parents  gave  me  the  name  of 
a  learned  man,  and  thought,  dear 
good  creatures,  tbat  I  must,  perforce, 
turn  out  learned,  too.  I  fear  they 
will  be  mistaken.* 

*And  what  is  your  name,  my 
merry  young  sir?*  asked  Leu- 
thold, who  took  a  vague  interest 
in  the  frank  pleasant  &ce,  as  if  he 
had  seen  it  before,  and  seemed  to 
feel  reluctant  for  it  to  leave  his  sight. 

*  *Tis  one  that  sounds  well — hen- 
thold  Waldhof.  But  you  seem  to 
know  it,*  said  the  young  man,  as  his 
companion  started  from  the  fallen 
tree  on  which  they  had  both  been 
flitting,  looked  eagerly  in  his  face, 
and  then  turned  aside,  muttering, — 

'Yes,  I  have  heard  it  before. 
Why  did  your  parents  call  you  so  ?* 

*  I  have  alre^y  told  you,  worthy 
sir,  I  was  named  from  a  learned 
man,  whom  my  father  and  mother 
knew  well  when  they  were  both 
yonng.  I  have  ofben  heard  my  mo- 
ther talk  about  him  —  how  wise  he 


was,  and  how  good,  too;  until  we 
children  got  weary  of  his  perfections, 
and  almost  hated  the  name  of  Leu- 
thold Auerbach  !* 

*  Is  he  living  now  ?*  asked  the  old 
man*s  tremulous  voice. 

'Oh,  no!  surely  not.  He  went 
away  suddenly ;  it  was  a  little  time 
before  my  father  and  mother  were 
married,  and  they  never  heard  of 
him  more.  He  had  j  ust  gained  great 
honours  for  his  learning ;  so  he  grew 
tired  of  his  native  city — at  least  so  my 
father  used  to  say — and  they  looked 
for  a  long  time  to  hear  of  his  fame 
in  some  place  or  other.  At  last  my 
mother  said  he  must  be  dead,  or  he 
would  not  have  forgotten  them,  and 
I  have  often  seen  her  weep  when  she 
thought  of  him.* 

Leuthold  drew  his  cloak  over  his 
face,  and  his  thin  fingers  played  con- 
vulsively with  his  stick.  Alas,  alas ! 
that  olden  dream  clung  to  him  still. 
He  could  not  look  upon  the  son  of 
Herman  and  Hilda. 

'  I  am  wearying  j^ou,  good  sir,  with 
this  long  story,*  said  the  young  stu- 
dent, eyeing  him  with  somewhat  of 
curiosity;  'and  you  seem  to  have 
journeyed  far  to-day.  Will  you  suffer 
me  to  bear  you  company  awhile,  and 
when  you  are  rested  we  can  go  on 
together.  A  young  man*8  arm  may 
help  you  over  this  rough  road.' 

As  the  youth  spoke  his  mother's 
soul  looked  out  of  the  kind,  brown 
eyes  —  his  mother's  tone  breathed  in 
the  softened  voice;  at  least  so  it 
seemed  to  Leuthold.  He  gazed  one 
moment  in  his  face,  and  then  fell  on 
the  neck  of  Hilda's  son. 

'  Tell  me  of  thy  parents— of  Leip- 
sic — of  my  ancient  home,'  cried  tne 
old  man,  almost  weeping.  '  Tell  me 
all,  dear  boy;  for  I  am  Leuthold 
Auerbach !' 

Ere  long  the  two  who  had  so 
strangely  met  were  sitting  hand -in- 
hand  like  old  friends,  while  the  un- 
conscious youth  described  to  Leu- 
thold the  home  of  Herman  and 
Hilda— how  they  lived  surrounded 
by  their  children,  with  every  comfort 
that  wealth  could  bestow,  enjoy- 
ing that  household  peace  and  unity 
which  makes  home  a  very  paradise 
of  love.  The  boy  spoke  of  his 
mother,  and  the  kindling  of  his  eye 
told  how  dear  Hilda  was  to  her  son. 

'  Is  thy  mother  still  as  beautiful  as 
she  was  r  murmured  Leuthold. 
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'Beautiful!'  answered  the  student, 
laughing.  '  Why,  none  of  us  ever 
thought  of  that :  perhaps  she  might 
have  been  so  once.  My  father  says 
litUe  Hilda  is  very  like  her,  and  sne 
is  an  angel  of  a  child.  But  our 
mother  is  so  good,  so  tender — we  love 
her  so  much. 

*  Yes,  yes,  all  love  her  !*  said  the 
other,  absently;  his  thoughts  were 
wandering  to  the  old  nook  in  the 
professor's  house,  and  the  young 
maiden  who  sat  there,  with  her  calm, 
sweet  face,  and  her  glossy  hair. 

*  Whither  art  thou  travelling,  ho- 
noured friend?*  asked  the  young 
man  at  last.  '  See !  we  have  let  the 
sun  set  upon  our  talk — hast  thou  far 
to  go?' 

'xes  I — no  I — I  cannot  tell,'  mut- 
tered Leuthold.  *I  hardly  know 
whither  chance  may  lead  me,'  he 
added,  with  a  faint  smile ;  *  I  have 
long  been  a  wanderer.' 

*  Then  thou  shalt  come  home  with 
me  to  my  father's  house ;  it  will  be 
so  pleasant.  How  proud  I  shall  feel 
to  have  found  thee,  and  brought 
thee  again  to  Leipsic  I' 

Leuthold  half-resisted  the  affect- 
ionate entreaty ;  even  now  his  spirit 
shrank  from  reviving  that  bitter 
sorrow  of  old.  But  when  the  ear- 
nest boy  pictured  the  welcome  that 
awaited  them,  how  happy  his  mother 
would  be,  the  old  man  gave  way, 
and  they  journeyed  on  together. 

They  parted  for  the  night,  the 
elder  Leuthold  and  his  young  name- 
sake, more  like  father  and  son  than 
like  those  who  a  few  hours  before 
had  met  as  strangers.  But  in  the 
still  night,  when  youth  slumbers  in 
happy  dreams  and  age  alone  is 
wsLKeful,  all  the  past  came  as  vividly 
as  yesterday  on  Leuthold's  mind.  It 
came,  yet  brought  no  pain.  He  was 
as  one  who  re-treads  some  old  scenes 
through  which  he  has  once  passed. 
Kow  the  dusky  twilight  is  over  all, 
veiling  alike  the  rich  valley  and  the 
gloomy  rocks ;  he  knows  they  were' 
there  once,  but  he  sees  them  no 
longer,  or  only  dim  and  indistinct. 
The  whole  landscape  of  life,  with  its 
sunshine  and  storm,  its  ioy  and  pain, 
seem  all  still  and  peaceful  now. 

Leuthold  thought,  with  a  heart 

that  throbbed  no  longer,  of  his  early 

love.    He  pictured  her  as  he  would 

soon  see  her,  in  her  calm  happiness, 

^ther  and  wife ;  and  he  rejoiced 


that  her  gentle  nature — ^which  ^ve 
affectionate  tears  to  the  imagmed 
memory  of  the  dead — ^had  never  been 
pained  by  the  knowledge  of  the  hope- 
less sorrow  of  the  living.  His  deep 
love  had  been  unstained  by  one  aeU" 
ish  feelinff,  and  the  balm  of  sanctified 
affection  lay  upon  his  heart,  giving 
it  peace  at  last. 

As  he  mused  his  eye  fell  upon  a 
letter  which  he  had  carried  for  some 
davs  in  his  bosom :  it  too  brought 
caun,  blessed  thoughts  of  trials  pa^ed 
and  duties  fulfilled. 

'  My  best  friend,  my  dear  master ! ' 
wrote  George  Surlan,  'rejoice  with 
me,  for  my  Lucia  is  won!  How 
happy  we  are  in  our  dear  home  at 
Ulm  I — she  loving  me  with  all  wife- 
like  love,  none  the  less  precious  be- 
cause it  required  long  and  patient 
wooing,  and  was  the  growth  or  years. 
If  thou  couldst  but  see  us  now — see 
Lucia,  the  dreamy,  fantastic  girl, 
transformed  into  the  sedatest  young 
matron  in  Ulm,— save  that  at  times 
she  leaves  her  busy  household  cares 
to  laugh  with  her  foolish  husband, 
who  has  not  grown  wise  yet,  and  has 
even  stolen  away  some  of  her  own 
wisdom  to  make  her  like  himself. 
Yet  she  thinks  him  the  greatest  man 
that  ever  lived,  always  excepting 
thee,  dear  master.  Thou  knowest 
how  Laurentius  has  long  passed 
away:  Geinsfleicht  broke  the  old 
man's  heart.  John  and  Peter  are 
rich  men  now;  but  I  do  not  envy 
them,  I  have  my  Lucia  and  my 
noble  Art.  If  thou  comest  to  Ulm, 
thou  shalt  see  our  cathedral  rich  in 
the  work  of  my  hands.  Lucia  says 
there  could  be  no  such  wood-carvings 
anywhere ;  perhaps  it  is  because  she 
sees  her  own  sweet  face,  and  her 
husband's  too,  among  the  carved 
ornaments.  What  vanity!  Dear 
master,  forgive  the  foolishness  of  a 
happy  heart  that  will  bless  thee 
while  it  beats.' 

Leuthold  read  for  the  twentieth 
time  those  joyful  outpourings  of  con- 
tent, and  tnen  laid  down  and  slept  as 
peacefully  as  a  child. 

Beader,  thou  hast  not  been  de- 
luded by  the  creation  of  fancy.  If 
thou  ^oest  to  Ulm,  thou  wilt  see 
there  m  the  cathedral  wood-carvings 
so  exquisite  that  thou  wilt  marvel 
that  nought  but  the  artist's  name, 
'George  Surlan,'  has  descended  to 
postenty.  But  among  the  saints,  and 
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sibyls,  and  philosophers,  which  he 
has  carved,  are  two  heads,  life-like 
and  yet  most  beautiful,  which  tradi- 
tion will  tell  thee  are  portraits  of  the 
artist  and  his  wife.  Lament  not  thou 
if  the  lapse  of  time  has  swept  away 
all    other   memorials.     These   two 


silent  images  speak  of  youth  and 
beauty— of  divine  Art  and  holy  do- 
mestic love,  mmgled  in  sweet  union. 
Surely,  though  fame  has  remembered 
them  not,  happiest  of  the  happy  were 
George  Surlan  and  his  Lucia. 


Conclusion. 

Thou  shalt  lower  to  his  level  day  hy  day, 
What  is  fine  within  thee  growing  coarse  to  sympathise  with  day. — ^Tennyson. 

Whether  that  lady's  gentle  mind 
No  longer  with  the  form  combined 
I  dare  not  guess  i     *    *    * 

For  loYe,  and  beauty,  and  delight, 

There  is  no  death  nor  change.     Their  might 

Exceeds  our  organs,  which  endure 

No  light,  being  themselyes  obscure. — Shelley. 


After  some  days'  journey  Leuthold 
and. young  Waldhof  arrived  within 
sight  of  Leipsic.  The  boy  gave  full 
vent  to  the  exuberance  of  his  joy 
until  they  drew  near,  and  then  the 
faintest  possible  shadow  fell  upon  his 
mirth.  All  feel  this,  more  or  less, 
in  coming  home — a  sense  as  if  we 
hardly  dare  to  be  so  happy.  Young 
Leuthold  did  not  marvel  that  his 
companion  was  graver  than  ordinary, 
and  a  native  delicacy  of  feeling 
contributed  to  silence  his  tongue. 
Slowly  and  wearily  the  feet  of  the 
old  man  trod  the  road  down  which 
he  had  fled  like  the  wind  on  that 
early  morning,  impelled  by  the  agony 
of  despairing  love.  The  strength  of 
vouth  was  no  more ;  but  with  it,  too, 
nad  passed  away  youth*s  keen  sor- 
row. Leuthold  would  not  have  re- 
called a  single  day  of  that  olden 
time. 

They  stood  before  the  garden 
where  the  last  sound  of  Hilda's  voice 
had  rung  upon  his  ear.  It  was  all 
changed ;  the  thick,  shadowing  trees 
were  cut  down  —  the  green  alleys 
which  Hilda  had  loved  so  much, — 
and  on  the  smooth  lawn  a  troop  of 
children  were  playing.  The  change 
smote  upon  Leuthold's  heart :  he 
would  not  have  found  a  single  tree 
altered  in  the  dear  old  garden. 

'  That  was  my  grandfather's  house,' 
said  the  young  student.  *  Doubtless 
you  find  it  changed.  After  his  death 
my  father  cut  down  the  trees,  and 
then  sold  it.' 

'  And  thy  motber — ^what  said  she  ?' 

^  Oh,  she  was  quite  satisfied  that  it 
was  right,  they  made  the  house  so 


floomy  with  their  thick  branches, 
believe    she    was   glad    of   the 
change.' 

Hilda  glad  to  see  her  ancient  home 
despoiled  —  to  see  her  old  father's 
dwelling  in  the  hands  of  strangers ! 
It  was  a  trifling  thing,  but  Leuthold 
was  pained.  For  years,  in  his 
dreams,  every  turn  in  the  long 
shady  walks,  every  bush  and  tree, 
had  been  visited  in  memory — now 
even  they  were  no  more. 

As  they  passed  down  the  narrow 
street  Leuthold  glanced  up  at  the 
window  of  his  own  small  room:  the 
sanctuary  of  his  spirit  in  those 
olden  times.  A  long,  gaudy  flag 
flaunted  out  of  the  lattice;  they 
were  celebrating  a  great  victory,  ana 
the  town  of  Leipzic  was  bedizened 
like  a  conqueror's  bride.  Leuthold 
turned  away,  and  looked  up  no  more 
until  he  found  himself  at  the  abode 
of  Herman. 

*  Father,  father !'  cried  the  joyful 
tones  of  the  younger  Waldhof,  as 
they  heard  a  loud  and  somewhat 
coarse  voice  above  the  yelping  of 
innumerable  hounds  at  the  entrance 
of  the  domain,  and  saw  a  tall, 
heavily-made -man  lounging  among 
various  retainers. 

'What!  is't  thou,  my  boy  P'  said 
the  large  man,  laying  his  two  hands 
on  the  youth's  shoulders.  '  Glad  to 
see  thee  again !  How  much  learning 
hast  brought  from  Heidelberg  ?  AlS 
many  ounces  as  thou  hast  grown 
inches  ?  Thou  wilt  be  a  wise  fellow, 
Leuthold !  Ha !  ho !  he  T  And  a 
laugh  loud  and  long  spoke  the  fa- 
ther's delight. 
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"No  way  disconcerted,  the  student 
echoed  his  hoarse  merriment  in  the 
silvery  tones  of  youth,  and  then  said, 
proud  of  his  mysterious  secret, — 

'  Guess,  father,  whom  I  have  found 
and  brought  to  see  you.' 

Herr  Waldhof  glanced  carelessly 
at  the  stranger.  '  Some  master  of 
thine,  I  suppose.  He  is  very  wel- 
come. Give  me  thy  hand,  old  man ; 
we'll  use  thee  well. 

But  Leuthold  held  the  broad, 
brown  hand  in  his,  and  said, — 

'  Hast  thou  forgotten  me,  Her- 
man?' 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  low, 
sweet  voice,  which  alone  remained 
unchanged.  Herman  almost  buried 
the  slight  frame  of  his  old  friend  in 
his  giant  embrace,  and  shouted  and 
lauded  alternately,  with  joy  at  the 
recognition.  Then  he  held  Leuthold 
out  at  arm's  length,  and  scanned  him 
closely. 

^  Why,  thou  art  grown  an  old 
man  already!  Never  mind,  we  all 
change.  How  hast  thou  lived,  and 
where?  But  thou  must  come  and 
flee  Madame  Waldhof.' 

*  Madame  Waldhof !'  How  strange 
it  sounded.  Yet  Leuthold  was  glad 
that  the  dear  name  of  Hilda  was  not 
uttered  by  such  lips. 

Herman  and  Leuthold  passed 
through  the  long  avenue  together. 
Difierent  as  they  had  been  in  youth, 
the  contrast  was  more  striking  than 
ever  in  age.  Herman's  full,  broad 
£Me,  spoke  of  the  redundance  of  ani- 
mal life.  There  was  not  a  spark  of 
intelligence  in  the  large  eyes,  and 
the  handsome  features  had  grown 
almost  coarse.  Leuthold,  with  his 
attenuated  frame,  his  thin  and  sharp- 
ened face,  was  now  more  beautiful 
to  look  upon  than  Herman.  The 
two  men  were  types  of  the  sensual 
and  the  spiritual ;  one  sinking  the  no- 
blest form  to  its  own  meanness,  the 
other  exalting  the  least  beautiful  ex- 
terior to  the  nobility  of  the  essence 
within. 

As  they  reached  th^  door,  Leu- 
thold drew  back.  *Wilt  thou  not 
first  tell  thy  wife  I  am  here  ?  She 
may  be  startled — ^pained,  at  this  sud- 
den meeting  wiUi  her  dead  father's 
friend.' 

Herr  Waldhof  laughed  aloud. 
'  Oh  thou  oeedst  not  fear  any  such 
thing,  Hilda  is  not  very  much  given 
to  sentiment.    She  thinks  litUe  of 


the  old  times  now,  I  suspect    Came 
along.' 

In  the  old  hall — ^it  was  the  same 
in  which  we  first  beheld  the  two 
friends— sat  a  matron  in  the  midat 
of  a  troop  of  noisy  children  and 
serving-maids.  She  was  rosy,  and 
contented  -  looking :  not  a  wrinkle 
marked  the  comely  brow;  and  the 
brown  eyes  seemed  ever  -  smiling. 
The  round,  broad  cheek,  and  portly 
figure,  had  long  lost  all  the  propor- 
tions of  girlhood  ;  and  something 
unmistakable  about  the  matron's  air 
and  tone,  told  of  a  greater  change 
than  these — a  change  in  mind  and 
soul.  As  Leuthold  kissed  the  hand 
of  Madame  Waldhof,  he  no  longer 
thought  of  the  Hilda  of  his  boyhood. 

She  let  fall  a  few  tears  as  she  spoke 
of  her  father,  and  then  the  ynfe  of 
Herman  recovered  her  usual  calm 
demeanour.  She  called  her  childroi, 
who,  after  much  resistance,  came  to 
kiss  Leuthold's  hand  one  by  one. 
One, — a  sweet,  modest-eyed,  little 
maiden,  whom  her  mother  called 
Hilda, — came  and  stood  byXjeuthold's 
knee.  It  seemed  as  if  the  spirit  of 
the  first  Hilda  were  revived  in  her ; 
as  the  old  man  met  her  calm,  open 
gaze,  and  laid  his  hand  on  her  soft, 
braided  hair,  the  child  w<Hidered 
that  he  repeated  her  name  so  ofben 
in  such  a  low,  dreamy  tone,  and  that 
as  he  kissed  her  a  tear,  not  her  own, 
was  left  upon  her  cheek.  It  had 
fallen  to  the  memory  of  what  was 
now  a  shadow — the  Hilda  who  <moe 
had  been. 

'You  will  annoy  Leuthold  with 
*  all  these  young  folk,'  said  Herman 
to  his  wife.  'Mothers  are  so  vain 
of  their  children !  Come,  old  friaid, 
and  I  will  shew  you  all  the  changes 
I  have  made  in  the  house.' 

'  You  have  let  this  hall  remain,  I 
see,'  said  Leuthold,  in  a  low  tone,  as 
they  went  out.  '  Do  you  remember 
that  night,  Herman  ?' 

'  The  night  I  dreamed  such  a  wild 
dream  ?  It  was  some  of  thy  strange 
fancies  which  got  into  my  brain, 
Leuthold ;  but  I  have  forgotten  all 
such  things  now.  Let  us  go  and 
see  the  horses.  I  hunt  almost  as 
much  as  ever,  though  I  am  not  ao 
young  as  I  was  the  day  I  quarrelled 

with  Von  P .    Ha !  ha !    Dost 

Temember  it,  Leuthold?  To  think 
how  foolish  I  made  myself  for  the 
sake  of  that  old  dame  yonder !    Yet 
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Hilda  has  been  a  good  wife  to  me ; 
and  we  live  very  comfortably.' 

*I  am  glad,'  Leuthold  answered, 
absently  ;  and  Herman  continued, — 

*  Those  old  times  were  pleasant, 
after  all,  and  we  often  laugh  over 
them.  I  sometimes  thought,  after 
you  went  so  suddenly,  that  you  really 
lancied  Hilda.  But  if  you  did,  I 
suppose  you  have  long  got  over  it — 
these  love  notions  are  foolish  things. 
We  are  all  wiser,  and  we  need  not 
quarrel  about  her  now — Ha !  ha !' 

And  Waldhofs  laugh  made  need- 
less the  answer  which,  fur  his  life, 
Leuthold  could  not  have  uttered.  All 
that  day  he  followed  his  friend  me- 
chanically, sat  at  the  board,  listened 
to  the  husband  and  wile  as  they 
discussed  the  daily  household  events. 
and  chronicled  the  words  and  deeds 
of  their  children.  Once  only  the 
conversation  turned  on  things  in 
which  Leuthold  could  take  an  inter- 
est. He  a^ed  after  the  treasures  of 
the  Professor's  library. 

'Oh,  they  have  passed  into  dif- 
ferent hands,'  said  Madame  Waldhof. 
'I  was  told  that  no  one  cares  for 
manuscripts  now,  since  printing  has 
become  known.' 

*Eor  my  part  1  care  little  for 
books  or  manuscripts  either.  One 
lives  very  comfortably  without  being 
learned.  I  have  not  seen  Madame 
"Waldhof  read  this  long  time ;  and  I 
think  of  her  just  as  highly.  And  I 
imagine  she,  too,  is  quite  as  contented 
with  me  as  if  I  were  the  greatest 
man  living.' 

Hilda  looked  up  in  her  husband's 
face  with  a  beaming  smile,  and  laid 
her  hand  in  his.  That  look  brought 
back  her  girlish  days — it  shewed 
that  one  feeling  remained  the  same 
— ^woman's  love ! 

At  last,  when  Herr  Waldhof  had 
fallen  asleep,  and  his  wife  sat  spin- 
ning beside  him  in  perfect  silence, 
lest  his  slumbers  should  be  broken, 
Leuthold  crept  away  to  his  own 
chamber.  There,  in  the  stillness  of 
meditation,  his  whole  life  rose  up 
before  him  with  its  array  of  shadows. 
They  glided  past  him,  fast  changing 
like  forms  in  a  dream.  He  juone 
lemained  the  same.  To  the  time  of 
grey  hairs  Leuthold  had  carried  the 
one  true  feeling  of  life, — love !  It 
inis  a  reahty ;  all  the  rest  were  but 


fleeting  shadows.  He  rejoiced  that  it 
had  been  so ;  that  his  love  had  been 
made  immortal  in  memory ;  that, 
embalmed  by  suffering,  the  one 
ideal  had  remained  secure  through 
the  changes  of  life.  In  this  love 
he  rested,  still  worshipping,  not 
the  real  Hilda,  the  wife  of  Herman, 
but  the  Hilda  of  his  dreams — ^the 

J)ure  image  of  womanhood.  He 
oved,  not  her,  but  Love  itself. 

Again  in  his  solitude  his  guardian 
angel  stood  beside  Leuthold.  It 
shewed  him  the  difference  between 
the  life  of  the  body  and  the  life  of 
the  soul ;  it  painted  the  man-animal 
at  his  feasts,  at  his  pleasures,  wast- 
ing his  existence  in  petty  joys ;  how, 
when  the  mask  of  youth  falls  off,  he 
sinks  down,  down,  by  lower  degrees, 
until,  in  the  aged  driveller,  no  sign 
remains  of  the  casket  that  contained 
a  divine  soul. 

'Wouldst  thou  have  exchanged 
thy  life,  with  all  its  loneliness — ^all 
its  cares,  for  such  an  one  as  this?' 
murmured  the  inner  voice.  'Hast 
thou  not  been  rich  ? — in  the  wealth 
of  thy  soul.  Hast  thou  not  been 
happy?— in  scattering  blessings  on 
others,  far  and  wide.  Hast  thou  not 
been  loved  ?  for  all  holy  spirits  look 
down  from  Heaven  with  immortal 
love  on  the  man  who  walks  the 
earth  in  purity,  in  meekness,  and  in 
charity.  Thou  hast  done  thy  work, 
O  faithful  one  !  Lay  thy  burden 
down,  and  enter  into  thy  rest.' 

And  on  Leuthold's  ear  fell  an- 
other low  tone  —  solemn  and  sweet 
— which  he  knew  well, — 

'  Come,'  it  breathed,  '  son  of  my 
love,  I  wait  for  thee !  CJome  home ! 
The  shadows  are  passing  away :  the 
immortal  day  is  dawning.  Thou  hast 
lived,  thou  hast  suffered,  thou  hast 
conquered.    Now  rejoice !' 

As  the  old  man  listened,  a  hea- 
venly smile  brightened  his  face,  for 
he  knew  that  the  time  was  at  hand. 
He  looked  out  into  the  night,  and 
the  angels  of  the  stars  breathed  their 
influence  down  upon  him.  £very 
ray,  as  it  fell,  brought  with  it  a  di- 
vine essence,  penetrating  to  his  in- 
most soul.  Joyfully,  rapturously 
that  soul  answered  the  summons, 
and  spread  its  wings  to  the  land  of 
immortality. 
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rthe  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury Italy  was  vehemently  ex- 
cited concerning  the  search  after  those 
mighty  works  of  her  ancient  litera- 
ture, which  as  yet  were  scarcely 
known  to  her  except  hy  tradition. 
This  was  the  time  of  Foggio  Brac- 
ciolini,  to  whose  indefatigable  labours 
we  owe  the  restoration  of  many  of 
the  great  memorials  of  Boman  anti- 
quity. He  and  his  compeers  wan- 
dered through  Europe,  groping  into 
the  musty  repositories  of  ancient  con- 
vents, where  the  precious  parchments 
lay  mouldering,  the  monuments  of 
the  zeal  and  diligence  of  old  monks 
of  a  former  age,  whose  successors 
were  now,  in  many  instances,  unable  to 
read,  and  still  more  frequently  unable 
to  appreciate,  the  treasures  committed 
to  their  keeping.  For  the  knowledge 
of  ancient  literature,  which  had 
abounded  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries,  had  gradually  declined 
during  the  three  following,  owing,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  the  relaxation  of 
manners  among  the  monastic  orders, 
then  the  conservators  of  these  re- 
cords of  genius.  So  that  in  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries  the 
very  names  of  the  great  Greek  and 
Boman  writers  were  perishing  from 
memory,  and  Virgirs  reputation  was 
associated,  not  so  much  with  the 
j^neidy  as  with  a  certain  skill  in 
magical  arts  attributed  to  him.  Al- 
bertus  Magnus,  Duns  Scotus,  and 
others  of  the  schoolmen,  had  debased 
the  Latin  language  by  the  barbarous 
jargon  which  they  called  by  that 
name;  and  the  scholars  of  the  age, 
accustomed  to  this  hybrid  tongue, 
were  losing  their  knowledge  of  the 
purer  form,  insomuch  that  at  Oxford, 
which  in  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  if  we  may  believe  In- 
eulphus,  had  been  renowned  for  its 
lectures  on  Aristotle  and  Cicero,  the 
study  of  the  ancient  models  had  be- 
come so  much  neglected,  that  Ox- 
omensis  hquendi  mos  had  passed  into 
a  byword  to  express  barbarous  Latin. 
But  with  the  opening  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  came  the  advent  of 
a  new  era,  not  only  as  regarded  the 
revival  of  learning,  but  the  influences 
ui>on  modem  thought  which  were  to 
^se  from  this  rekindled  ardour  in 


the  study  of  the  ancients.  And  it  ig 
not  surprising  that  this  movement 
in  the  human  mind  should  have 
originated  in  Italy.  The  people  of 
that  country  easily  identified  them- 
selves with  the  all -ruling  nation 
which  had  once  occupied  it.  They 
lived  among  the  fragments  of  Roman 
greatness;  they  kept  the  historical 
traditions  which  spoke  of  the  glories 
of  past  times.  Hence,  with  such  men 
as  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio  to  lead  the 
way,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  whole 
people  was  easily  awakened  on  this 
subject;  and  every  town  strove  to 
link  itself,  by  some  recollection  or 
other,  with  some  one  of  those  great 
names  whose  works  were  now  eagerly 
brought  forth  to  light.  And  fortu- 
nate, indeed,  were  those  communities 
which  could  establish  the  proud  claim 
of  being  actually  in  the  possession  of 
the  birth-places  of  any  of  the  illus- 
trious dead. 

In  this  state  of  things,  when  an- 
cient manuscripts  were,  of  course, 
eagerly  looked  for  and  quickly 
pounced  upon,  some  prying  indi- 
vidual lighted  on  one  of  these  objects 
of  curiosity  in  a  granary  in  France, — 

Erobably  one  which  was,  or  fonnerly 
ad  been,  attached  to  some  monas- 
tery. The  parchment  was  hidden 
under  the  stores  of  the  granary 
{quovis  stib  modio,  as  an  old  epigram 
on  the  subject  expresses  it),  but,  on 
being  brought  to  the  light  and  ex- 
amined, turned  out  to  be  a  copy  of 
the  lost  works  of  Catullus,  the  love- 
poet  of  Verona.  As  Verona  (though 
destined  afterwards  to  be  the  city  of 
Juliet)  had  not  at  that  time  the 
distinction  so  much  coveted  by  Italian 
towns,  the  distinction  enjoyed  by 
its  neighbour,  Mantua,  and  m  later 
ages  by  Mrs.  Warren  of  the  Strand, 
of '  having  a  poet  of  its  own '  in  the 
roll  of  great  names  whose  works 
were  unfolded  to  posterity,  it  may 
easily  be  conceived  that  this  disco- 
very was  a  matter  of  no  small  satis- 
faction to  Guarino  Guarini,  a  cele- 
brated professor  of  rhetoric,  and  na- 
tive of  Verona,  into  whose  hands  the 
newly-acquired  volume  passed,  and 
who  bore  it  away  with  him  to  his 
rejoicing  city. 
Perhaps,  however,  there  was  some- 
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thing  more  than  the  enthusiastic 
Teneration  for  classical  antiquity 
then  prevailing  which  made  Catullus 
peculiarly  welcome  at  this  time.  The 
impulses  of  chivalry,  which  had  lifted 
the  spirit  of  men  so  high  in  the 
medieval  times,  were  beginning  to 
collapse.  The  stainless  and  gene- 
rous loves  of  the  old  knights  were 
b^;inninff  to  seem  dull  and  fantastic 
to  their  less  high-hearted  descend- 
ants, who,  un^le  anv  longer  to 
realise  the  feelings  of  their  fore- 
others  in  this  respect,  had  learned  to 
regard  them  as  altogether  a  delusion. 
And  as  the  reality  of  this  old  roman- 
tic love  had  passed  away,  so  we  may 
suppose  that  its  delineation  had  be- 
come stilted,  and  frigid,  and  formal, 
in  the  lays  of  the  later  troubadours 
and  minnesingers  and  their  follow- 
ers, until  the  people  of  that  age 
yearned  for  the  downrieht  flesh-and- 
blood  passion  which  throbs  in  such 
poetry  as  that  of  Catullus.  Happily 
the  cnivalrous  element  did  not  pass 
away ;  it  has  exercised  no  small  in- 
fluence in  determining  the  modem 
idea  of  love;  and  the  great  gulf  be- 
tween the  moral  life  of  the  old  civi- 
lisation and  that  of  the  new  is  no- 
where wider,  and  nowhere  more  in 
£ivour  of  the  modems,  than  in  this 
respect. 

To  come  to  our  poet*s  actual  life 
and  times.  We  find  that  he  was 
bom  in  or  near  Verona  about  eighty- 
five  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
His  name,  Caius  Valerius  Catullus, 
points  him  out  as  a  scion  of  the  great 
patrician  house  of  the  Valerii,  who, 
commencing  their  honours  with  the 
expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  continued 
to  bear  a  prominent  part  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  mighty  aristocracy  to 
which  they  belonged  during  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Republic,  and  still  ap- 
pear at  intervals  in  the  Consular  rolls 
under  the  Emperors,  where  most  of 
the  great  family  names  of  elder  Rome 
are  seen  no  more,  even  down  to  the 
latest  period  of  the  Consulate.  Rome 
was  at  this  time  the  ffreat  centre  of 
attraction  to  all  her  colonies,  and  the 
young  men  of  provincial  families 
fiocked  thither  at  an  early  age, — 
some  to  study  Greek  literature  and 
philosophy,  some  to  apply  themselves 
to  those  forensic  labours  which  were 
then  the  usual  openings  to  a  political 
career,  and  some  to  lead  a  life  of 
pleasure  amidst  the  growing  luxuries 


of  the  capital  of  the  world.  Thither, 
therefore,  came  young  Catullus,  and 
whatever  might  be  his  object  in  the 
first  instance,  it  appears  that  the  last- 
named  pursuits  were  those  which 
formed  tne  habits  of  his  life.  In  this 
dissolute  career  he  seems  to  have 
embarked  at  an  early  age.  In  his 
JEnisde  io  Manlitts  (Ixviii.  15-18),  he 
alludes  to  this  portion  of  his  life, — 

When  first  the  spotless  toga  marked  me 
man, 
When    bloomed    life's    frolic   spring 
around  my  feet, 
Fair  sport  was  mine ;  so  willed  the  queen, 
whose  plan 
Compounds  love's  cares  of  bitter  and 
of  sweet. 

But  whatever  erratic  attachment 
he  may  have  formed  in  this  way  soon 
yielded  to  one  intense  and  absorb- 
mg  passion,  which  he  has  enshrined 
in  verse  as  earnest  and  passionate  as 
ever  came  to  the  imagination  of  an 
amatory  poet.  Mr.  Gliomas  Little, 
no  mean  authority  on  such  a  subject, 
prefers  Catullus  to  all  the  writers  of 
this  class,  affirming  his  belief  that  he 
had  more  heart  than  any  of  them; 
perhaps  he  might  have  added,  that 
very  few  of  them  have  possessed  such 
an  organ.  The  same  critic  goes  on 
to  observe,  that  Ovid  made  love  like 
a  rake,  and  Fropertius  like  a  school- 
master. We  should  be  inclined  to 
add  to  his  depreciating  category 
Tibullus  also,  whose  emasculated 
puling  cannot  be  redeemed  to  real 
poetry  by  all  the  music  and  grace  of 
his  verse.  As  for  Horace,  though 
he  makes  a  great  parade  of  his  voca- 
tion as  a  love-poet,  we  do  not  believe 
that  he  cared  a  straw  for  his  Lydes, 
and  Glyceras,  and  Lalages ;  for  the 
expression  of  his  ardour  never  rises 
beyond  descriptive  compliments. 

But  the  bursts  of  passion  in  the 
writings  of  Catullus  are  manifestly 
the  outpourings  of  his  inmost  breast. 
And  it  is  mortifying  to  find  that  all 
this  glowing  verse  and  all  this  in-: 
tense  affection  were  lavished  on  a 
shameful  and  profligate  intrigue. 
His  Lesbia  is  said,  upon  good  au- 
thority, to  have  been  no  other  than 
the  infamous  Clodia,  the  sister  of  that 
Clodius  the  tribune  who  was  so 
bitter  an  enemy  to  Cicero,  and  pe- 
rished by  the  hand  of  Milo.  She 
was  married  to  Metellus  Celer,  from 
whom  she  appears  to  have  been  soon 
divorced,  but  was,  probably,  living 
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with  him  at  the  time  of  her  acquaint- 
ance with  Catullus,  as  we  may  gather 
from  the  eighty-third  poem.  She 
humoured  the  'credulous  hope'  of 
her  infatuated  lover  by  representing 
that  her  affections  were  reserved 
wholly  for  him,  a  delusion  which 
was  in  a  short  time  dissipated.  We 
shall  endeavour  to  set  before  the 
reader  in  such  fashion  as  we  may  one 
or  two  specimens  of  the  poet's  verses 
written  under  the  spell  of  this  un- 
worthy connexion : — 

What !  wilt  thou  ask  that  question  still, 
Lesbia,  how  many  of  thy  kisses 

Can  satisfy  my  soul,  and  fill 
The  measure  of  my  blisses  ? 

Go,  find  how  many  sandy  grains. 

From  Ammon's  altar  fate  foreshewing 

To  Battus'  tomb,  on  Afric's  plains 
Beneath  the  sun  lie  glowing. 

Or  count  the  stars  that  crowd  the  sky, — 
The  stars,  that  silent  night  discovers 

Watching  from  heaven's  dark  deep  on 
high 
The  stolen  joys  of  lovers. 

So  many  doth  my  madness  claim, — 
So  many,  that  the  boundless  foison 

May  baffle  prying  skill  to  name 
And  Envy's  tongue  to  poison. 

In  explanation  of  the  last  stanza 
we  may  remark,  that  it  was  considered 
ill-omened  to  notice  in  words  any 
peculiarly  high  degree  of  enjoyment 
or  eminence,  lest  it  should  provoke 
the  jealousy  of  the  gods,  and  mar  the 
course  of  prosperity  by  some  over- 
whelming  evUV  Wa  result  was 
deemed  especially  likely  to  follow 
when  the  notice  thus  taken  arose 
from  an  envious  feeling.  The  reader 
of  ancient  history  will  recollect  the 
story  told  by  Herodotus  of  the  dread 
felt  by  Amasis  at  the  unmingled  good 
fortune  of  his  friend  Polycrates,  which 
he  was  confident  must  at  some  time 
attract  the  jealousy  of  the  heavenly 
powers,  and  thus  terminate  in  ruin, — 
a  foreboding  which  was  too  well 
accomplished.'^ 

Lesbia's  sparrow  was  a  bird  of  no 
small  renown  among  all  the  sighing 
lads  and  love-sick  lasses  in  ancient 
Borne.  We  may  observe,  by  the 
way,  that  this  apparently  innocent 
biped  gave  occasion  to  a  violent  con- 
troversy soon  after  the  revival  of 
letters  in  Italy.  Among  the  Latin 
poems  of  the  Neapolitan  Sannazaro 


we  find  an  epigram  containing  a 
fierce  assault,  in  the  Billingsgate 
fashion  in  which  a  literary  dispute 
was  then  conducted,  upon  his  Flo- 
rentine rival,  Angelo  Foliziano,  who 
imagined  that  he  had  discovered  some 
foul  meaning  or  other  latent  in  the 
verses  of  Catullus  on  his  mistresses 
bird,  as  if  the  unfortunate  lines 
were  not  intelligible  in  their  plain 
and  obvious  sense.  Here  is  Catullus's 
lament  for  the  sparrow  :— 

Mourn,  Loves  and  Graces,  mourn  with 

me, — 
All  beauty  mourn,  where'er  it  be, 

My  lady's  bird  is  dead  ! 
The  darling  bird  she  used  to  prize, 
Even  beyond  her  own  sweet  eyes, 

Alas,  his  Ufe  is  fled  ! 

He  was  a  creature  good  and  tme, 
And  just  as  well  his  mistress  knew 

As  doth  the  babe  its  mother ; 
Within  her  breast  his  home  he  found. 
To  her  he  twittered,  hopping  round 

On  one  side  and  the  other. 

Ah!  now  towards  that  tremendous  bourn 
From  whence  they  tell  us  none  return. 

In  darkness  doth  he  &re. 
O  foul  befall  thee,  thou  foul  grave. 
That  gatherest  to  thy  gloomy  cave 

Ail  things  that  sweetest  are. 

Woe  worth  the  day  I  redoubled  woe ! 
O  luckless  sparrow,  could' st  thou  know 

What  ill  thy  loss  hath  done  ! 
Weeping  for  thy  sad  destinies. 
All  swollen  and  red  hath  left  the  eyes 

Of  my  beloved  one. 

We  find  among  the  remains  of 
Catullus  various  traces  of  those  me- 
lancholy moods  which  would  natu- 
rally be  incidental  to  the  life  he  led. 
Mr.  Hallam  (^Literature  of  EiuropCy 
vol.  iii.  p.  ^68)  has  traced  the  result 
of  similar  hours  of  depression  on  the 
mind  of  Shakspeare : — 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  period  dT 
Shakspeare's  life  when  his  heart  was  ill  at 
ease,  and  ill  content  with  the  world  or 
his  own  conscience ;  the  memory  of 
hours  misspent,  the  pang  of  affectioii. 
misplaced  or  unrequited,  tiie  experience 
of  man's  worser  nature,  which  inter- 
course with  ill -chosen  associates,  hf 
dioice  or  drcumstances,  pecoliaily 
teaches ; — these,  as  they  sank  down  into 
the  depths  of  his  great  mind,  seem  not 
(Hdy  to  have  inspired  into  it  the  concep- 
tion of  Lear  and  Timon,  but  that  of  one 
primary  character — ^the  censurer  of  man— 
kind. 

Similar  feelings  in  Lord  ByroHy 


*  See  Herodotus,  book  iii.  c.  40-43. 
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expressed  themselves  in  the  caustic 
sneer  of  the  man  of  fashion;  in  the 
simple  soul  of  Burns  they  uttered  a 
plaintive  strain,  which  is  more  akin 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Veronese  poet. 
Yet  Catullus  was  a  man  of  fashion 
and  pleasure  as  well  as  Lord  Byron ; 
hut  he  never  lost,  amidst  all  the  arti- 
ficialities of  Rome,  that  simplicity  of 
character  which  at  that  time  was  so 
eminently  a  quality  of  the  country- 
hred  Romans.  In  one  of  the  despoil- 
ing moods  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
he  writes  thus  to  his  friend  Corni- 
ficius : — 

O  ComificiiiSy  thy  Catullus'  heart 

Is  full  of  woe  : 
And  day  hy   day  my  sorrow's   deadly 

smart 

Doth  keener  grow. 
Yet  thou  upon  the  wound  no  litde  word 
Of  consolation  ever  yet  hast  poured. 
So  easy,  too  !    Thou  know'st  it  is  not 

meet 
My  faithfdl  love  should  all  forgotten  he. 
Some  gentle  strain  I  ask^  as  sadly  sweet 
As  the  old  Cean's  tears  of  melody. 

But  the  voluptuous  dream  in 
which  the  fascinations  of  Clodia  had 
lapped  him  were  soon  to  be  dispel- 
led. Catullus  was  not  long  in  dis- 
covering that  she  was  as  faithless  to 
her  gidlant  as  she  had  been  to  her 
husband.  Fortunately  for  the  poet 
this  occasioned  an  open  rupture  be- 
tween them.  There  are  several 
poems  which  express  the  struggles 
of  his  mind,  between  the  still  linger- 
ing intensity  of  his  passion  and  the 
indignation  which  he  felt  at  her  per- 


fidy.   In  one  of  these  he  thus  ad- 
dresses her : — 

Lesbia  !  it  was  thy  wont  to  say 
That  I  thy  faith  possessed  alone, 

A  faith  that  thou  wouldst  not  betray 
To  share  great  Jove's  celestial  throne. 

Then,  then  I  lored  thee,  warm  and  true, 

Not  only  with  a  lover's  fire. 
But  with  such  pure  affection,  too. 

As  doth  a  parent's  breast  inspire. 

I  know  thee  now :    And  though  love's 
dart 

More  fiercely  goads  me  than  before, 
A  meaner  thing  to  me  thou  art 

Than  in  those  golden  days  of  yore. 

The  cause  thou  never  canst  divine, 
But  such  is  still  the  lover's  fate ; 

His  flame  beneath  a  wrong  like  mine 
Bums  stronger  though  allied  to  hate. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  same 
perplexity  of  feelings  he  also  sighs 
fortn  a  couplet,  which  we  thus  ren- 
der: — 

I  hate,  yet  love : — ^Thon  fain  wouldst 
know. 

Perchance,  how  that  may  be. 
I  cannot  tell : — I  feel  it  so ; 

And  oh  !  the  agony  ! 

But  the  most  interesting  records 
of  this  part  of  his  life,  are  those  pas- 
sages which  speak  of  the  inward 
efforts  that  he  made  to  shake  off  the 
unworthy  enchantment  of  which  the 
hollowness  had  now  become  so  mi- 
serably apparent.  We  fear  that  we 
have,  in  the  following  lines,  but 
feebly  endeavoured  to  reproduce  the 
vehement  earnestness  of  the  ori- 
ginal:— 


If  to  look  back  on  duty's  voice  obeyed 
Is  aught  of  pleasure  to  the  stainless  mind. 

To  know  no  conscious  sting  for  faith  betrayed, 
Or  Heaven's  high  name  abused  to  cheat  mankind, 

Take  comfort,  lorn  Catullus ;  many  a  day 
Of  peace,  in  after  years,  shall  rise  to  thee. 

When  to  tlus  luckless  love  thy  glance  shall  ^ay, 
And  view  thy  course  fi*om  all  dishonour  firee. 

Confirm  thy  soul,  and  bear  to  have  poured  in  vain 
Thy  kin<hie8s  all  into  a  thankless  breast ; 

And  since  the  gods  thine  earnest  suit  disdain. 
Cease,  cease  to  be  with  bootless  woe  distrest. 

Hard  is  the  task,  when  long  the  heart  has  loved, 
To  burst  the  chain ;  yet  in  this  task,  'tis  clear. 

Is  all  thy  hope ;  this  labour  must  be  proved, 
Ay,  though  impossible  th'  achievement  were. 

If  ye  can  pity,  gods,  if  e'er  your  power 
Even  at  the  door  of  death  relief  has  brought, 

Look  on  my  pain  ;  nor  scorn  in  this  dark  hour 
A  man  whose  life  is  pure  in  act  and  thought. 
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O  set  me  five  from  this  tormenting  pest, 
Which  like  a  nnmbing  palsy  o'er  me  creeps, 

Usurps  the  empire  of  my  worn-out  breast. 
And  from  its  bounds  all  joy,  all  comfort  keeps. 

No  longer  do  I  ask,  as  once  I  did, 

That  my  deep  love  returns  of  loye  may  gain ; 
No  longer  pray,  what  Nature's  laws  forbid,' 

That  one  so  frdse  may  true  to  me  remain. 

'Tis  health  I  ask.  I  call,  ye  gods,  on  you, 
To  cleanse  my  soul  from  this  pernicious  blot ; 

From  your  high  justice  this  I  clum  as  due. 
Let  not  my  deeds  of  good  be  all  forgot. 


This  bold  appeal  to  Heaven  for 
the  rectitude  of  his  conduct,  sounds 
sufficiently  strange  in  one  w^ho  had 
just  been  steeped  to  the  lips  in  adul- 
terous sensuality.  But  it  must  not- 
be  supposed  that  this  moral  self-decep- 
tion was  peculiar  to  the  heathen  world. 
We  may  remind  the  reader  of  the 
extravagant  professions  of  purity  of 
heart  put  forth  by  Rousseau,  or  of 
the  lines  composed  by  Eugene  Aram 
tiie  night  before  his  execution,  after 
attempting  suicide,  and  confessing 
himself  a  murderer  :— 

Calm  and  composed  my  soul  her  journey. 

takes; 
No  guilt  that  troubles,  and  no  heart  that 

aches. 
Adieu,  thou   sun,    all  bright  like  her 

arise ! 
Adieu,  fair  friends,  and  all  that's  good 

and  wise. 

Without,  however,  stopping  to  in- 
stitute a  comparison  between  the  re- 
spective degrees  of  innocence  attained 
by  the  lovers  of  Lesbia  and  of  Ma- 
dame des  Warens,  or  by  our  own 
hero  and  that  of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer 
Ljrtton,  we  may  observe,  that  Catul- 
lus was  enabled  to  free  himself  from 
the  thraldom  of  which  he  complains  at 
a  comparatively  early  age.  Soon  after 
his  discovery  of  the  falsehood  of  Clo- 
dia,  he  entered  into  an  engagement 
to  join  the  suite  of  the  praetor  Mem- 
mius,  and  to  accompany  him  to  his 

Srovince  of  Bithynia.  He  was,  no 
oubt,  urged  to  this,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, by  the  desire  to  obliterate  all 
remains  of  his  passion  for  the  wo- 
man who  had  deceived  him,  and  to 
place  himself  fairly  out  of  the  reach 
of  her  fascinations.  This  must  have 
taken  place,  it  would  seem,  before 
he  was  thirty  years  of  age.  For  in 
Cicero*s  speech  in  defence  of  Coelius, 
he  describes  the  profligacy  of  Clodia 
as  being  then  a  matter  of  universal 
notoriety ;  this,  therefore,  must  have 


been  some  little  time  after  Catullus  had 
broken  with  her.  The  case  of  Coelius 
was  tried  b.c.  56 ;  and  in  the  speech 
against  Yatinius,  delivered  in  the 
same  year,  we  also  find  Memmius 
spoken  of  as  prsetor,  in  connexion 
with  some  previous  transaction.  It 
is  probable,  therefore,  that  Catullus*8 
voyage  to  Bithynia  took  place  at 
least  a  year  or  two  previously  to  the 
date  of  these  speeches. 

But  there  appears  to  have  been 
another  reason  for  this  chan^  of 
scene  besides  the  one  to  which  we 
have  alluded.  Catullus  had  come 
to  Home  a  man  of  considerable 
wealth.  Besides  his  paternal  estate 
of  Sirmio,  he  was  possessed  of  a 
country-house  and  lands  in  the  Sa- 
bine territory,  not  far  from  Horace's 
favourite  Tibur,  the  modem  Ti- 
voh.  This  property,  however,  was 
heavily  mortgaged  at  this  time;  a 
matter  which  he  makes  a  theme  of 

i'estin^  in  some  lines  addressed  to 
tis  friend  Furius.  In  fact,  his  ex- 
cesses had  involved  him  in  the  depths 
of  pecuniary  embarrassment;  and, 
like  most  men  of  his  rank  at  Borne, 
he  betook  himself  to  official  employ- 
ment in  the  provinces  as  the  means 
of  extricating  himself  from  his  diffi- 
culties, and  repairing  his  battered 
fortunes.  It  was  chiefly  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  provinces  that  the 
vast  wealth  of  the  Koman  nobilitv, 
in  the  latter  days  of  the  Republic, 
was  acquired ;  and  the  opportunities 
of  thus  heaping  up  riches  were,  of 
course,  extended  in  a  minor  degree 
to  those  who  were  attached  to  the 
govemor*s  staff  in  subordinate  situ- 
ations. Both  at  the  time  we  speak 
of,  and  under  the  emperors,  the  most 
cruel  spoliation  and  extortions  were 
frequently  practised  on  the  unfor- 
tunate provmces  by  their  governors ; 
and  these  corrupt  and  greedy  men 
were  those,  of  course,  who  commonly 
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amasged  the  largest  fortunes.  It  is 
true  that  such  oppressors  were  liable 
to  be  called  to  account  at  Rome  for 
their  conduct  if  the  plundered  pro- 
vince thought  fit  to  institute  a  pro- 
secution ;  but  as,  if  they  were  suc- 
cessful, the  offender  only  underwent 
an  exile  at  most,  and  might  enjoy 
his  ill-gotten  gains  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, while  the  province  was  handed 
over  to  the  government  of  some 
equally  rapacious  functionary,  this 
mode  of  redress  was  not,  in  very 
many  cases,  considered  worth  the 
attempt.  Juvenal  notices  this  in  re- 
ference to  a  notorious  case  in  his 
time: — 

Ex9ul  ab  octavd  Mariw  bibit  et  fruitur 

Diia 
Iratis;  at  tUf  victrix  provincia,  ploras. 

Thou  hast  thy  satisfactiou,  Afric ;  see, 

Marius  in  exUe  holds  high  revelry ; 

He  fattens  on  the  frowns  of  angry  Hea- 
ven ; 

To  thee  the  triumph — and  the  loss — ^is 
given. 

Catullus*s  most  intimate  associates 
at  this  time  were  Furius  and  Aure- 
lius,  to  whom  many  of  his  verses 
are  addressed.  Like  himself,  they 
appear  to  liave  been  men  of  licen- 
tious lives  and  embarrassed  circum- 
stances. But  the  three  companions 
were  sufficiently  light-hearted  to 
make  a  jest  of  their  own  misfortunes. 
Catullus  frequently  laughs  at  his  two 
friends  on  account  of  their  poverty 
and  his  own.  Some  of  these  gib^ 
are  expressed  with  so  much  coarse* 
ness  and  apparent  truculence,  that 
some  of  the  commentators  on  Ca- 
tullus, thinking,  no  doubt,  that  the 
man  who  could  so  write  to  his  inti- 
mates 

Is  such  a  friend,  that  one  had  need 
Be  very  much  his  friend  indeed 
To  pardon  or  to  bear  it, 

have  interpreted  them  as  expressing 
real  hostility,  and  have  assumed  that 
a  breach  had  taken  place  between 
the  friends.  But  the  compositions 
in  question  are  manifestlv  mere  irony ; 
what  in  vernacular  English  is  termed 
chaff.  They  were  probably  indited 
over  a  bowl  of  Falernian  at  a  late 
hour  of  the  night ;  but  when  read 
centuries  afterwards,  in  company 
with  grave  and  thoughtful  poems, 
may  very  well  appear  like  wrathful 
ana  deadly  bolts  of  satire. 
It  was  to  these  chosen  companions 

VOL.  XXXIX.  HO.  CCXXXI. 


that  he  addressed  the  following  lines, 
on  quitting  Italy  for  Bithynia : — 

0  ye,  still  ready  by  my  side, 
All  toil,  all  dangers  to  abide, 
Though    Fate    my    wandering  steps 

^uld  guide 

To  furthest  lands, 
Where  restless  raves  the  tropic  tide 
On  India's  sands ; 

Or  Scythia's  plain  myboum  should  be, 
Hyrcania,  or  soft  Araby, 
Or  Parthia's  land  of  archery. 

Or  that  rich  clime 
Where  sevenfold  Nile  doth  taint  the 
sea 

With  Egypt's  slime. 

Or,  o'er  the  Alpine  barrier  vast, 
By  the  broad  Rhine  my  way  be  cast, 
•    Or  Britain's  sons  I  seek,  earth's  last 
And  rudest  race  : — 
Regions  where    Caesar's   steps    have 
passed 

In  conquest's  chase. 

These  labours  all,  and  more,  whate'er 
My  fate  ordains,  your  zeal  to  share 

1  know,  and  thus  I  tax  your  care ; 

To  Lesbia  frail 
My  parting  words  I  pray  you  bear, 
Though  no  farewell. 

Long  may  she  live  to  entertain 
Her  crowd  of  lovers  weak  and  vain. 
Three  hundred  strong,  a  goodly  train, 

Whom  she — not  loves — 
But  to  loose  dalliance  giving  rein 

Their  vigour  proves. 

Nor  let  my  love  divert  her  eye 

That  sank  beneath  her  cruelty ; 

Like  some  field-flower  that  beauteously 

Blooms  for  an  hour — 
The  griding  ploughshare  passes  by. 

And  falls  the  flower. 

The  only  companion  of  Catullus 
in  this  Bithynian  sojourn  that  we 
hear  of  is  Caius  Cinna — *  Cinna  the 
poet,*  who  little  thought  that  in  afler 
ages  he  would  be  immortalised  by 
occupying  a  very  subordinate  place 
in  a  drama  of  one  of  that  ^  last  and 
rudest  race,'  respecting  which  his 
friend  Catullus  had  spoken  so  lightly. 
This  same  Cinna  wrote  a  poem  under 
the  title  of  Smyrna^  the  subject  of 
which  was  probably  suggested  by 
this  visit  to  the  East.  Catullus  tells 
us  that  it  occupied  him  nine  years, 
and  prophesies  for  it  an  enduring 
renown.  Time  has  preserved  the 
prediction  but  not  fulfilled  it. 

This  appointment  in  Bithynia  by 
no  means  realised  Catullus^s  visions 
of  restored  opulence.  Two  of  his 
friends,   Yerannius   and    Fabullus, 
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were  reduced  to  the  same  necessity 
as  himself  of  endeavouring  to  relieve 
their  difficulties  hy  public  service  in 
a  foreign  country,  and  to  that  end 
accompanied  Fiso,  the  governor  of 
Spain,  to  the  seat  of  his  authority. 
Catullus,  in  some  lines  addressed  to 
them,  condoles  with  them  on  the 
unsatisfactory  nature  of  their  ap- 
pointments, and  expresses  himself 
very  strongly  as  to  the  inadequacy 
of  his  own  remuneration  in  a  like 
capacity.  *  So  much  for  one^s  noble 
ftiends!'  he  says,  indignantly  (pete 
nobUes  amicos,  xxviii.  13).  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  case  are  rather  in 
favour  of  Piso  and  Memmius.  The 
latter  is  highly  lauded  by  Lucretius, 
who  dedicated  his  poem  to  him,  and 
sums  up  his  praises  in  the  compre- 
hensive eulogy. 

Quern  tu,  Dea,  tempore  in  omni 
Omnibus  omatum  voluisti  excellere  re- 
bus.* 

And  although  what  a  poet  says  of 
his  patron  is  open  to  some  degree  of 
exception,  it  seems  likely  on  the  face 
of  the  circumstances,  that  the  com- 
plaints made  against  these  governors 
by  their  subalterns  arose  from  their 
determination  not  to  permit  that 
pillage  of  the  subject  states  in  which 
BO  many  of  their  rank  indulged. 

However  this  may  have  been,  Ca- 
tullus seems  to  have  returned  from 
Bithynia  not  much  richer  than  he 
went.  He  appears  to  have  aban- 
doned after  this  his  expensive  life  at 
Rome,  and  to  have  lived  in  his 
native  provinces  after  the  manner  of 
the  older  generations  of  Komans. 
He  thus  greets  the  home  of  his  fore- 
fathers, Sirmio,  on  his  return : — 

Thou  eye  of  cape  and  island  homes, 

Sweet  Sirmio,  Neptune's  fairest  daugh- 
ter, 
Where'er  his  presence  sleeps  or  foams, 

In  quiet  lake  or  broad  blue  water  ! 
What  joy  to  see  thee  once  again ! 

Scarce  yet  assured  that  I  am  free 
Of  Thjnoia's  and  Bithynia's  plain, 

And  safe  at  last  restored  to  thee. 
O  blessed  Leisure  !     Is  there  aught 

Sweeter  than  this  beneath  the  sky, 
To  lay  aside  the  load  of  thought. 
Home  from  ourwanderings  to  be  brought, 
And  rest  our  limbs  with  toil  o'erwrought 

Upon  the  couch  where  we  would  lie  ? 
This,  this,  for  all  my  troubles  past. 
Is  the  one  recompense  at  last. 


Make  thy  lord  welcome  to  hfo  hall, 
Beautifnl  Sirmio  !     Speak  your  joy, 

Waves  of  the  Lydian  lake !  and  all 
The  laughters  of  my  home  reply. 

Sirmio  was  situated  in  a  peninsula 
running  out  from  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Lake  of  Guarda,  not  far  from 
a  place  which  has  acquired  consider- 
able notoriety  in  recent  Italian  his- 
tory, Peschiera.  This  lake,  then 
called  Benacus,  was  traditionally 
connected  with  those  ancient  Lydian 
colonies  from  which  (see  Herodotus^ 
i.  94)  the  Etruscan  nation  was  said 
to  have  derived  its  origin. 

Catullus  returned  from  the  East 
in  a  ship  of  his  own,  built  on  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine  sea.  Whether 
she  was  still  seaworthy  after  the 
voyage  does  not  appear.  But  he 
resolved  that  she  had  done  enough 
for  one  bark,  and  accordingly  laid 
her  up  in  ordinary  in  the  Lake  of 
Guarda,  never  to  be  used  again ; 
dedicating  her  to  the  twin  gods. 
Castor  and  Pollux,  whose  especial 
province  it  was  to  watch  over  the 
safety  of  the  mariner  in  the  perils  of 
the  deep;  on  which  account  their 
images  adorned  the  stern  of  the  ship 
in  which  St.  Paul  was  conveyed  from 
Melita  to  Syracuse.  The  custom  is 
well  known  by  which  persons,  on 
terminating  any  pursuit  or  profession 
in  which  they  had  been  employed^ 
dedicated  the  principal  implements 
of  their  pursuit,  or  symbols  of  their 
character,  to  the  deity  under  whose 
care  and  control  they  had  been,  in 
the  capacity  which  had  now  ceased. 
Thus  gladiators,  when  they  were 
lucky  enough  to  retire  from  their 
profession,  hung  up  their  accoutre- 
ments in  the  temple  of  Hercules. 

Yeianius  armis 
Herculis  ad  postem  iixis  latet  abditus  agro. 

HoR.  Epist.  i.  1,  4,  5. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  recollect 
Plato*s  celebrated  epigram  on  Lais, 
whom  he  represents  as  dedicating  her 
mirror  to  Yenus  in  this  way,  a  sign 
that  her  occupation  was  gone : — 

*H  ^afiet^iv  ytXdfet^tt  ftafi**'EkX.aiatt  n  Tip 

Lais,  wont  the  world  to  wile 
With  the  mastery  of  her  smile, 


*  Lncr.  Rer,  Nat  i.  27,  28. 
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Round  wbcMM  doom  eame  dnsteriiig 
Hellas'  youth  Hke  bees  in  spring, 
Here  at  Venus'  VDtive  shrine 
Doth  her  useless  glass  resign. 
For  what  time,  hath  made  of  me, 

I've  no  will  to  look  upon  ; 
And,  alas  !  no  power  to  see 

What  I  was  in  time  that's  gone. 

The  following  is  GatuUus^s  dedi- 
catory inscription  for  his  ship,  to- 
wards which  oe  seems  to  have  enter- 
tained quite  a  grateful  affection : — 

Strangers,  ye  a  hark  surrey, 
Onoe  the  fleetest  of  her  day. 
'Tis  her  boast  that  never  broke 
Wave  around  the  floating  oak, 
That  by  oar  or  sail  might  dare 
With  her  swiftness  to  compare. 
This  to  manifest  to  all, 
Store  of  witnesses  she'U  call. 
She  can  dte,  with  honest  pride, 
Sullen  Adria's  restless  tide ; 
And  the  Cyclad  sister  islands, 
Rhodes  renowned,  and  Thracian  high- 
lands. 
This,  Propontic  surges,  ye 
Well  can  witness  ;  and  thou  sea 
Of  dark  Pontus,  o'er  whose  flood 
Bent  our  vessel's  parent  wood ; 
There  the  bark  that  was  to  be, 
Then  a  leafy  forest-tree. 
Made  the  language  of  its  boughs 
Heard  along  Cytorus'  brows. 
City  of  the  Euzine  coast. 
This,  Amastris,  well  thou  know'st ; 
Bluff  Cytorus,  on  whose  side 
Spread  the  boxen  coverts  wide, 
TIiou  the  story  wilt  attest : 
Twas  upon  thy  shaggy  crest 
That  our  bark  from  saplinghood 
Grew  to  timber ;  in  the  flood 
Round  thy  base  the  first  essay 
Of  her  oars  dispersed  the  spray. 
Thence  she  bore  her  master  home. 
Over  many  a  field  of  foam. 
Whether  breezes  on  her  quarter, 
Right  or  left,  along  the  water 
Urged  her,  or  the  following  gale 
Strained  on  either  sheet  the  sail, 
Never  had  she  need  to  make 
Vows  to  heaven  for  danger's  sake ; 
While  her  venturous  way  she  won, 
From  the  rising  of  the  sun. 
To  this  quiet  l&e  at  last. 
But  those  days  arc  gone  and  past : 
Now  she  rests,  in  cahn  old  age. 
From  her  weary  pilgrimage. 
Dedicated,  as  is  due, 
Great  Twin- Brethren,  unto  you! 

We  may  trace  a  marked  improye- 
ment  in  the  moral  bent  of  his  mind 
after  his  return  from  Bithynia.  He 
shews  no  inclination  for  the  luxuries 
and  debaucheries  of  Rome ;  but  de* 
scribes   himself,  in   his   EpUtU  to 


MaanUut^  as  living  chiefly  at  his 
Veronese  home.  We  have  said  be- 
fore that  an  attachment  to  the 
country  was  a  peculiar  characteristic 
of  the  older  race  of  Romans.  In 
this,  as  in  most  other  respects,  they 
were  strongly  distinguished  from  the 
Athenians,  who  were  essentially  a 
nation  of  citizens.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Roman  cha- 
racter in  this  respect  is  very  forcibly 
put  by  Juvenal,  in  two  lines  bearing 
reference  to  the  deca^  of  Roman 
habits  by  the  introduction  of  Greek 
modes : — 

Muatictu  ille   tuus  sumit    trechedipna, 

Quirine, 
Et  ceromatioo  fert  niceteria  collo. 

Juv.  Sat,  iii.  67,  68. 

The  Roman  republicans  esteemed 
agriculture  as  the  noblest  of  all  em- 
ployments (see  Cicero,  Off.  i.  42), 
and  connected  with  this  love  of  the 
country  was  that  domestic  character 
by  which  they  were  so  much  distin- 
guished, and  which  had  so  important 
an  influence  on  their  social  institu- 
tions. The  Greeks  had  no  Lares, 
The  same  qualities,  also,  gave  the 
Romans  a  fondness  for  gardens,  a 
taste  which  the  Greeks  do  not  seem 
to  have  possessed.  For  although 
wardens  carefully  laid  out  were 
known  to  Homer  (witness  his  de- 
scription of  those  of  Alcinous),  yet 
we  hear  but  little  of  the  gardens  of 
the  Greeks  in  later  times.  That  of 
Epicurus,  indeed,  acquired  some  re- 
nown, but  it  appears  to  have  been 
appropriated  to  the  growth  of  pot- 
herbs. The  Athenian  was  not  of 
those 

Who  in  trim  gardens  take  their  pleasure ; 

he  loved  better  the  walks  of  public 
resort,  the  groves  of  Academus  and 
the  Lyceum,  and  the  plane-trees  by 
the  banks  of  the  Ilissus.  It  was  a 
cruel  loss  to  the  world  that  Virgil 
was  precluded,  for  want  of  time,  from 
writing  that  fifth  Greorgic  which  he 
meditated  on  the  subject  of  gardens 
(see  Oeorg.  iv.  120).  We  long  to 
Know  more  about  that  old  Corycian 
of  kingly  contentment  (regtem  aquan' 
tern  opes  ammo)^  whose  garden  was 
the  pride  of  the  country  round,  and 
so  favourite  a  spot  with  the  poet  who 
has  sung  of  him.  We  could  well 
have  spared  the  last  book  of  the 
JEnM  for  the  pictures  (and  by  such 
a  painter !)  of  the  rural  and  domestic 
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life  of  the  bid  Boman  squires  and 
yeomen,  which  would  thus  nave  heen 
rescued  from  the  grave  of  antiquity. . 
These  horticultural  pursuits  of 
the  Romans  induced  them  to  pay 
frequent  honours  to  the  queer  god 
Friapus,  the  impersonated  idea  of 
iccarecrowiam.  It  seems  that  the 
people  of  Lampsacus,  on  the  Helles* 
pont,  were  the  first  who  saw  divinity 


in  a  scarecirow,  connecting  the  notion 
of  a  suardian  of  the  herbs  with  that 
of  tne  reproductive  principle  in 
nature.  But  the  Romans  liked  the 
symbol,  and  the  image  of  the  im- 
ported deity  found  a  mace  in  most  of 
their  gardens.  Catullus  has  left  us 
an  inscription  for  one  of  these  effi- 
gies, probably  erected  in  the  garden 
of  some  retainer  of  his  family : — 


Of  this  garden,  good  friends,  by  the  meadow's  green  edge, 

And  yon  cottage  roofed  over  with  bulrush  and  sedge, 

The  protector  I  stand ;  once  a  stump  of  dry  oak, 

But  now  fashioned,  you  see,  by  the  woodman's  rough  stroke. 

And  the  soil,  I  can  tell  you,  as  year  follows  year, 

Increases  its  fruitfulness  under  my  care ; 

For  the  owners  still  pay  me  the  honour  that's  meet, 

And  invoke  me  the  god  of  their  quiet  retreat. 

The  son,  hard  at  work  both  at  evening  and  mom. 

Keeps  me  free  frt>m  vexation  of  thistle  and  thorn ; 

While  daily  the  reverend  old  sire  brings  here 

Some  gift  of  his  produce,  the  pride  of  the  year : 

Gay  flowers  of  Spring,  when  young  Spring's  in  his  bloom, 

And  ears  of  green  com  when  Summer  is  come. 

The  bright  yellow  blossoms  are  cropped  for  my  shrine, 

From  guliflower  tall  and  horn  fair  celandine ; 

The  apple's  rich  fragrance,  the  pale-swelling  gourd. 

And  the  grape  in  the  shade  of  its  own  leaves  matured. 

Then  sometunes  (but  this  is  a  secret)  I  see 

A  goat  frt>m  the  flock  brought  in  offering  to  me. 

In  return  for  these  honours  I'm  bound,  with  your  pardon. 

To  keep  watch  and  ward  o'er  the  vineyard  and  garden. 

So,  boys,  mark  my  words ;  take  warning  in  time. 

And  do  not  presume  the  enclosure  to  climb : 

We've  a  neighbour  that's  rich,  no  great  distance  fr^m  hence, 

His  Priapus  is  careless,  and  easy  his  fence ; 

If  on  pillage  you're  bent  I  advise  you  to  try  it, 

And  iSoR  pathway  down  yonder  wiU  lead  you  close  by  it. 


The  gaiety  of  our  poet*s  heart  was 
DOW  d^inal  to  be  saddened  by  a 
blow  which  seems  for  a  time  to  have 
crushed  him  to  the  earth.  This  was 
the  loss  of  his  brother,  to  whom  he 
was  devotedly  attached;  his  death 
Was  rendered  more  mournful  by  its 
occurring  at  Troy,  far  from  his 
fxiends  and  relations^  as  it  deprived 
him  of  those  funeral  honours  at  the 
hands  of  his  kindred  so  highly  valued 
by  the  Romans,  and  the  due  per- 
formance of  which  they  reckoned 
a  holy  dutjr  to  the  dead.  This 
misfortune,  mdeed,  Catullus  under- 
took to  repair  by  himself  journeying 
to  Troy  for  that  purpose ;  and  in  the 
poem  numbered  as  the  1 00th  in  the 
editions,  he  has  left  us  the  funeral 
lament  which  accompanied  the  offer- 
ing of  the  ififeria^  or  last  gifts  to  the 
dead.  In  his  Epistle  to  AfcmUus,  he 
describes  the  effect  which  this  be- 
reavement had  wrought  upon  him ; 
affirming  that  all  his  pleasures  were 


buried  in  that  melancholy  grave  in 
the  far-off  Trojan  soil,  and  that  he 
now  loathed  those  poetical  labours 
in  which  he  had  formerly  delighted. 
It  was  probably  with  a  view  to  with- 
draw his  mind  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  its  own  sorrows  that  one  of 
his  friends,  Hortalus,  urged  him  to 
render  into  Latin  verse  a  celebrated 
elegy  of  Callimachus,  on  the  subject 
of  the  constellation  to  which  the 
courtly  astronomers  of  Alexandria, 
in  compliment  to  the  beautiful 
Egyptian  queen,  had  assigned  the 
name  of  Berenice*s  Lock.  Catullus 
exerted  himself  to  comply  with  the 
request,  and  in  consec^uence  produced 
this,  the  oldest  specimen  of  a  trans- 
lation in  existence,  except,  indeed, 
the  fragments  of  Cicero's  Phenomena 
of  Aratusy  which  must  have  been 
written  rather  earlier.  He  sent  the 
translated  elegy  to  Hortalus,  accom- 
panied by  the  following  epistle : — 
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Thoagh  withfaolden  from  the  gentle  Mtues, 

And  by  weight  of  sorrow  thus  brought  low. 
For  my  soul  the  tuneful  toil  refuses 

Ever  tossing  in  a  sea  of  woe : — 
Since  the  waves  of  Lethe,  feebly  gushing, 

O'er  my  brother's  death-pale  feet  have  rolled, 
And  the  Trojan  land  his  body  crushing, 

Hid  him  from  my  eyes  beneath  the  mould : — 
Dearer  than  my  life-blood,  my  lost  brotheri 

Shall  I  never  see  thee  ftice  to  face  ? 
Shall  we  never  meet,  and  tell  each  other 

All  that  happened  since  our  last  embrace  ? 
Be  it  so  or  not,  my  soul's  affection 

Ever  to  thy  memory  shall  turn ; 
Ever  sad  shall  be  my  song's  oomplezion,.- 

Sadness  borrowed  from  thy  funeral  urn. 
Mine  such  songs  shall  be,  as  those  unbidden 

Strains  of  grief,  with  which  the  nightingale 
All  night  long  in  shadiest  covert  hidden 

Doth  young  Itys'  early  doom  bewail. 
Yet,  gooid  Hortalus,  though  thus  heart-broken. 

The  Cyrenian's  verses,  frt>m  my  breast 
Wrung  reluctantly,  I  send,  a  token 

That  I've  not  forgotten  thy  request 
For  most  treasured  things  may  oft  be  driven 

From  the  thoughts  uiJieededly  away. 
Like  an  apple  by  her  lover  given. 

Which  within  her  breast  the  maid  doth  lay. 
Suddenly  her  mother  comes :  she,  starting, 

For  a  moment  doth  remit  her  care. 
From  its  screen  the  tell-tale  fruit  departing 

Rolls  along,  and  leaves  her  blushing  there. 


We  must  not  part  from  Catullus 
without  regarding  him  in  relation  to 
the  public  events  of  the  times  in 
whicn  he  lived,  and  which  consti- 
tuted one  of  the  most  remarkable 
periods  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
The  Roman  Republic,  having  won 
for  herself  the  supremacy  of  the 
world — without  a  foe  to  cope  with, 
arbitress  of  nations  from  the  Arazes 
to  the  Tagus  —  was  now  sinking  by 
her  own  weight.  The  imm^ise  ex- 
tension of  the  suffrage  consequent  on 
the  termination  of  the  social  war,  had 
completely  dislocated  the  ancient 
constitution,  adapted  only  to  a  limited 
community.  The  evils  to  which  per- 
sonation, corruption,  and  other  mal- 
practices, occasioned  or  facilitated  by 
the  vast  number  of  voters,  gave  rise, 
were  now  so  flagrant  as  to  destroy 
all  chance  of  a  settled  government, 
and  to  produce  those  intestine  dis- 
orders wnich  terminated  at  length  in 
the  establishment  of  imperial  rule. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  the  stir- 
ring character  of  the  times,  and  the 
heat  of  political  animosities,  which 
at  last  broke  into  open  war,  Catullus 
seems  to  have  been  singularly  indif- 
ferent to  Dolitical  affairs.  This  in- 
difference he  expresses  in  one  of  his 


epigrams  by  saying  that  he  did  not 
trouble  himself  with  the  question 
whether  Caesar  (then  the  mark  of  all 
eyes)  '  were  white  or  black.'  How- 
ever, his  sympathies  on  these  matters 
were  once  or  twice  aroused.  Heap- 
pears  to  have  received  some  siffnal 
benefit  from  Cicero,  then  the  cnief 
of  the  Conservative  party ;  for  which 
he  tenders  his  thanks  in  some  verses 
purporting  to  express  the  gratitude 
^  of  the  least  ofpoets  to  the  greatest 
of  advocates.*  r robably  CatuUus  had 
been  involved  in  a  lawsuit  and  had 
obtained  the  assistance  of  the  great 
orator ;  no  small  good  fortune  in  the 
zenith  of  his  forensic  reputation, 
especially  when  we  recollect  tnat  these 
few  verses  were  all  the  fee  received 
by  the  advocate.  For  a  very  stringent 
law  was  then  in  operation,  the  lex 
Cincia  de  muneribus^  which  prohibited 
the  Roman  bar  from  being  degraded 
by  the  acceptance  of  any  aescription 
of  fee  or  reward  for  the  conducting 
of  a  case.  In  the  early  times  of  the 
republic  the  patrician  was  bound,  by 
the  sort  of  feudal  relation  subsisting 
between  himself  and  his  cUens  or 
vassal,  to  appear  for  him  in  the  courts 
of  law,  there  to  plead  or  to  be  im- 
pleaded in  his  behalf.    Flautus,  in 
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the  2d  scene  of  the  4th  act  of  his 
Meruechmei,  introducefi  a  patron  com- 
plaming  most  grieyouslj  of  the  hur- 
densome  nature  of  this  obligation. 
As  the  laws  became  more  compli- 
cated, the  bar  became  more  of  a  pro- 
fession, and  was  only  followed  by  a 
few ;  these,  however,  took  it  up  not 
for  profit,  but  in  order  to  extend 
their  influence  by  assisting  those  who 
had  suits  on  hand,  and,  by  acquiring 
a  reputation  for  speaking,  to  advance 
their  prospects  as  candidates  for  the 
great  offices  of  state.  But  under  the 
emperors,  when  the  people,  as  Juve- 
nal savs,  cared  for  no  public  affairs 
but  the  corn  distributions  and  the 
games,  other  qualifications  for  the 
public  service  were  in  request,  and 
it  then  became  necessary  that  the 
advocates  should  be  requited  by  fees, 
for  the  regulation  of  which  a  tariff 
was  promulgated  under  Claudius. 

Either  this  obligation  to  Cicero,  or 
the  quickness  of  his  own  feeling  on 
matters  to  which  no  Roman  could  be 
altogether  indifferent  (and  Catullus 
has  shewn  himself  in  several  of  his 
compositions  to  have  been  'a  good 
hater,*  as  well  as  a  warm  friend  and 
ardent  lover),  drew  him,  as  we  have 
said,  on  one  or  two  occasions  to  wield 
his  pen  in  the  arena  of  political  con- 
tests. The  most  remarkable  of  these 
was  his  attack  upon  Mamurra,  who 
had  been  Csesar^s  lieutenant  in  his 
Gallic  campaigns,  and  was  now  one 
of  his  most  active  political  supporters. 
The  lavish  expenditure  of  this  man 
(among  whose  other  manifestations 
of  luxury  was  more  particularly 
noted  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first 
who  built  one  of  those  marble  palaces 
which  afterwards  became  the  pride 
of  the  Italian  cities)  drew  upon  him 
the  eyes  of  the  gossips  of  Rome, 
especially  those  who  espoused  the 
side  adverse  to  himself  and  his  chief; 
and  insinuations  were  rife  not  only 
that  the  money  which  Ciesar  was 
more  than  suspected  of  employing 
for  political  ends,  and  which  con- 
stituted 80  heavy  a  drain  upon  the 
princely  revenues  won  from  many  a 
conquered  realm,  passed  through  the 
hands  of  Mamurra,  but  that  the 
agent  had  sufficient  cunning  to  ap- 
propriate to  himself  no  small  share 
of  these  corrupt  benefactions.  Ca- 
tullus hurled  these  insinuations  at 
the  head  of  the  favourite  in  the  fol- 
lowing indignant  terms :-~ 


None  but  a  miscreant,  lewd  and  base. 
Could  tamely  witness  such  disgrace  ! 
That  to  Mamurra's  grasp  should  fall 
The  wealth  and  pride  of  Comate  Graul, 
And  all  the  rich  barbaric  pr^ 
From  furthest  Britain  borne  away  ! 
What !  can  our  puppy.Romulus  see, 
And  tamely  suffer  it  to  be  ? 
If  so,  the  text  with  which  we  started 
Damns  faun  a  miscreant  craven-hearted. 
And  now  his  reptile  batterer, 
Prankt  with  all  fopperies  rich  and  rare, 
(Husbands  look  out !)  shall  have  the  run 
Of  your  chaste  matrons  every  one. 
As  smooth  Adonis,  soft  and  fiair, 
Or  Venus'  doves,  that  whitest  are. 
Greatcaptain !  was  it  for  this  end 
Thy  conquering  eagles  did  descend 
On  man's  most  distant  habitations, 
Those  islands  of  the  western  nations, 
Only  that  yonder  ravening  hound 
Might  sup  upon  a  thousand  pound  ? 
Have  not  thy  misplaced  largesses 
Pampered  enough  his  wild  excess  ? 
First,  all  his  fiuuily  estate 
We've  seen  his  riot  dissipate  ; 
Next,  by  tike  means  away  he  flung 
The  spoil  from  sullen  Pontus  wrung ; 
The  Spanish  booty  next,  that  roll^ 
In  Tagus'  stream  of  liquid  gold  : 
Now  Gaul  and  Britain  stand  in  awe, 
And  dread  the  powers  of  his  maw. 
In  Mischief's  name,  why  toil  ye  still 
This  monster's  famine  bent  to  fill  ? 
Or  what's  his  art,  or  what  his  power. 
Except  whole  fortunes  to  devour  ? 
Was  it  for  this,  great  captain,  say. 
That,  fiercely  joined  in  civil  ftay 
Against  thy  son-in-law,  ye  two 
Our  constitution  overthrew  ? 

The  pasquinade  excited  no  small 
attention  in  Rome,  probably  from 
the  boldness  of  the  attack,  for  it  was 
most  likely  written  when  Caesar  was 
in  the  height  of  his  power,  after  the 
battle  01  Fbwrsalia,  until  which 
period  it  would  hai^dly  have  been 
right  to  say,  with  reference  to  OasK 
and  Pompey,  perdidisHs  omnia;  al- 
though, in  looking  back  on  events 
after  the  downfiill  of  the  republic, 
the  junction  of  these  two  in  the  first 
triumvirate  might  be  r^;arded  as  the 
ori^n  of  the  political  misfortunes 
which  followed.  So  Lucan  viewed 
it:— 

Tu  causa  malorum 
Facta  tribus  dominis  communis  B4)ma ; 

and  so  some  critics  have,  incorrectly 
as  we  think,  interpreted  the  conclud- 
ing lines  of  the  above  poem.  Dr. 
Cooyers  Middleton,  in  his  life  of 
Cicero,  discovers  in  one  of  his  hero's 
letters  a  supposed  allusioB  to  the  dr- 
cumstance  we  have  been  describing. 
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Cicero  (^Ad  Att,  xiii.  52),  in  relating 
to  his  friend  Atticus  the  particulars 
of  the  visit  Csesar  paid  him  at  his 
Formian  villa,  recounting  his  pro- 
ceedings on  arriving  at  the  house, 
says,  Audivit  de  Mamurrdf  vultum 
non  miitavit;  which  words  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton  and  others  explain  that  Caesar 
then,  for  the  first  time,  was  informed 
of  the  onset  thus  made  against  his 
favourite.  Cicero's  words,  however, 
do  not  of  themselves  hy  any  means 
suggest  this  interpretation;  and  is 
further  opposed  to  the  circumstance 
related  by  Suetonius  that  Csesar,  on 
the  very  da^  on  which  this  poem  was 
shewn  to  him,  displayed  at  once  his 
confidence  and  Mb  generosity  by  in- 
viting the  poet  to  supper:  a  story, 
of  coarse,  inconsistent  with  the  dic- 
tator having  been  oa  that  day  the 
fuest  of  Cicero.  Both  Catullus  and 
is  father  were  on  fanuliar  terms 
with  Csesar,  and  the  intimacy  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  broken  off  on 
account  of  this  sally.  Whether  our 
poet  lived  to  see  the  deed  of  blood 


which  was  done  'at  the  foot  of 
Pompey's  statue,'  we  know  not.  He 
is  said,  however,  to  have  died  in  the 
prime  of  life ; .  and  the  last  trace  we 
nave  of  him  in  his  own  works  is  in 
the  year  b.c.  46,  two  years  before 
the  death  of  Caesar,  when  he  seems 
to  be  getting  sick  of  life  through 
disgust  at  the  elevation  of  certain 
unworthy  partisans  of  the  predomi- 
nant party,  who  had  obtained  emi- 
nent positions  according  to  the  usual 
course  of  civil  disturbances : — 

Catullus !  oh,  Catullua !  why 
Sbouldst  thou  still  forbear  to  die  ? 
See  !  Struma  Nonius  sits  ou  high 
In  seat  of  curule  pageantry  ; 
And  when  Vatiniua  swears  a  lie, 
'T  is  by  bis  consular  dignity. 
Catullus  !  oh,  Catullus  !  why 
Sbouldst  tbou  still  forbear  to  die  ? 

The  consulship  of  Yatinius  fell,  as 
we  have  said,  b.c.  46,  and  as  we  have 
no  later  record  of  Catullus,  we  may 
suppose  him  to  have  passed  from  the 
scene  much  about  the  same  time  as 
his  mightier  contemporary. 


MADAME  DE  MAINTENON.* 


A' 


jjSBY  few  books  have  been  pub- 
f  Ibhed  in  France  since  the  late 
revolution.  Newspapers  and  pamph- 
lets, in  which  the  questions  of  the 
day  are  sn^rilv  delated,  have  been 
the  only  mtellectual  food  of  our 
neighbours,  and  the  Republic  of 
letters  seema  to  have  been  completely 
awed  into  silence  by  the  unexpected 
appearance  of  her  stem  political 
sister  with  the  Phrygian  cap  and 
uncompromising  level.  Pamphlets, 
bought  for  a  few  pence,  and  read  in 
as  many  minutes,  are  as  much  as  the 
Republic  of  1848  can  afford;  her 
citizens  have  neither  time  nor  money 
for  the  more  substantial  productions 
of  literature.  Only  four  works  of 
any  importance  have  made  their  ap« 
pearance  within  the  last  few  months, 
though  it  must  be  allowed  that  these 
form  complete  exceptions  to  the  re- 
mark we  nave  just  made.  Chateau- 
briand*s  Memoirs,  St.  Beuve's  con- 
tinuation of  the  History  of  Port- 
Royal,    Lamartine's   Raphiel,    and 


the  Due  de  Noailles'  Life  of  Ma- 
dame de  MaiTttenon,  have  no  con- 
nexion whatever  with  the  feelines 
which  at  present  agitate  French 
society,  and  throw  no  light  on  the 
questions,  upon  the  solution  of  which 
its  very  existence  seems  to  depend. 
They  must  appear  to  France  like 
vestiges  of  a  by-gone  literary  world, 
relics  of  the  days  before  the  revolu- 
tionarv  flood,  when  men  and  books 
lived  longer,  and  authors  had  time 
to  be  pains-taking,  and  readers  had 
leisure  to  be  patient.  Monsieur  de 
Noailles*  book,  especially,  is  a  literary 
anachronism.  There  is  something 
anti-republican  in  the  very  appear- 
ance of  the  work.  Its  lordlv  and 
marvellously  well -printed  volumes 
are  just  such  as  one  would  expect  to 
see  figuring  in  a  catalogue  of '  Royal 
and  noble  authors,*  or  issuing  from 
the  amateur  press  of  a  Walpole. 
Surely  this  panegyric  of  Louis  XIV., 
of  the  sovereign  whom  Goethe  de- 
signates as  *•  the  Man-Monarch/  and 
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who  is  styled  b^  Leibnitz, '  the  most 
kingly  or  all  kings,*  was  not  written 
since  the  last  members  of  his  fa- 
mily became  exiles  from  Republican 
France ;  M.  de  Noailles  did  not  take 
his  pen  off  the  page  where  he  had 
been  transcribing  fiossuefs  opinion 
on  the  divine  right  of  king?,  to 
write  a  vote  for  the  Constituent 
Assembly ;  and  his  proof-sheets  were 
not  corrected  with  the  roar  of  the 
cannon  of  June  in  his  ears.  No ! — 
these  sober,  well- written  pages,  full 
of  patient  research  and  careful  ana- 
lysis, were  the  offspring  of  more 
peaceful  times,  and  were  to  have 
made  their  appearance  under  the 
monarchy ;  not,  indeed,  such  a  mo- 
narchy as  M.  de  Noailles  has  taken 
delight  in  painting,  but  at  any  rate 
a  rSgime  under  which  his  skilful,  and 
at  times  eloquent,  defence  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon  would  have  been  ap- 
preciated. As  it  is,  this  picture  of  a 
society  so  firmly  established  pre- 
sented to  the  view  of  France  in  the 
present  day  is  curious  enough.  This 
description  of  the  power  of  Louis 
XrV.,  venerated  almost  to  adoration, 
forms  a  stranse  contrast  with  the 
precarious  authorities  of  the  scarce 
recognised  Republic.  The  Due  de 
Noailles  was,  perhaps,  the  person  of 
all  others  best  fitted  for  the  task  he 
has  undertaken.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  orators  of  the  late 
Chamber  of  Peers,  where  he  was 
ever  a  firm,  though  moderate,  sup- 
porter of  monarchical  principles ;  de- 
scended from  a  niece  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  he  has  inherited  the 
Chateau  de  Maintenon,  and  possesses, 
in  the  archives  of  his  family,  many 
valuable  documents  relative  to  his 
fair  grand-aunt,  of  whom  he  is  the 
chivalrous  champion.  His  is  a  labour 
of  love,  ably  and  reverently  accom- 
plished. The  following  lines  may 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  his  mode  of 
treating  the  most  delicate  part  of  his 
subject : — 

The  virtue  of  a  woman  is  never  a 
seemly  subject  of  discussion.  Even 
those  women  who  have  been  most  ca- 
lumniated, if  properly  alive  to  the  con- 
scious dignity  of  their  sex,  will,  on  so 
delicate  a  subject,  think  silence  prefer- 
able to  controversy,  though  this  latter 
should  furnish  proofs  in  their  favour. 
Praise,  even,  is  an  offence.  Madame  de 
Maintenon  herself  would  certainly  have 
forbidden  me  to  reply  to  the  outrageous 
hbels  by  which  she  has  been  attacked. 


This  is,  perhaps,  more  chivalrous 
than  satisfactory ;  but  M.  de  Noailles 
is  not  always  so  reserved,  and  his 
volumes  throw  light  on  many  ob- 
scure points  of  his  heroine's  life  and 
character.  Strange  to  say,  Madame 
de  Maintenon  is  still  to  many  persons 
a  mysterious  personage  —  an  histo- 
rical enigma.  Was  she  a  saint  or  a 
hypocrite  ?  the  last  favourite  of  the 
Versailles  harem,  or  the  lawful, 
though  unrecognised,  wife  of  the 
most  powerful  monarch  in  Europe  f 
Her  letters,  from  which  the  most  ac- 
curate estimate  of  her  character 
might  have  been  formed,  have  been 
given  to  the  world  in  the  mutilated 
edition  published  by  La  Beaumelle; 
and  the  general  opinion  of  her  has 
been  derived  chiefly  from  Protestant 
writers,  who  erroneously  attributed 
to  her  influence  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  or  from  the  Memoirs 
of  the  too  caustic  St.  Simon.  Even 
La  Beaumelle*s  Memoirs  of  Madam 
de  Matntenon,  which  sent  their  au- 
thor to  the  Bastille,  can  scarcely  be 
depended  on,  so  much  of  romance  is 
there  mixed  up  with  truth. 

The  world,  too,  is  never  indulgent 
towards  those  whose  tardy  elevation 
has  only  brought  them  mto  notice 
when  tne  charm  of  youth  is  past. 
Madame  de  Maintenon  has  never 
been  young  in  the  eyes  of  posterity. 
The  lovelv  Fran^oise  d'Aubigne,  the 
witty  wire  of  the  poet  Scarron,  is 
merged  in  the  austere  founder  of  St 
Cyr,  the  imposing  devotee  presiding 
over  the  gloomy  court  of  Louis  XIV. 
in  his  latter  years.  In  our  injustice 
we  are  even  inclined  to  attribute  to 
her  influence  the  alteration  which 
took  place  in  the  monarch  himself, 
and  which  increasing  years  and  de- 
clining glory  might  sufficientiy  ex- 
plain. We  unconsciously  visit  on 
Madame  de  Maintenon  the  change 
which  transformed  the  chivalrous 
and  ardent  lover  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Lavalliere  into  a  cold  and  selfish 
bigot,  as  though  his  old  age  had  been 
but  a  reflexion  of  that  of  his  staid 
mistress,  —  a  contagion  which  he 
might  have  escaped  in  more  cheerful 
company.  But  we  will  let  Madame 
de  Maintenon's  historian  speak  for 
himself: — 

We  have  never  known  Madame  de 
Maintenon  otherwise  than  old,  in  her 
sad -coloured  gown  and  coif  ^  rigid  and 
austere,  domineering  over  a  court  which 
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had  become  as  seriooB  aa  herself,  and 
bearing,  not  only  the  weight  of  years, 
but  that  of  the  king's  and  her  own  ennui. 
Her  best  -  known  portrait  by  Mignard, 
which  represents  her  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
in  the  character  of  Saint  Frances  the 
Roman,  bears  an  expression  which, 
though  noble  and  dignified,  is  saddened 
and  morose,  and  has  tended  to  impress 
her  in  that  light  on  onr  imagination. 
No  reflex  of  her  youth  softens  to  oar 
Of ea  the  farrows  of  her  more  advanced 
age ;  for  that  to  be  the  case  one  should 
have  known  her  young.  Fortanate,  in- 
deed, are  those  whose  image  is  handed 
down  to  posterity  in  the  garb  of  youth 
and  beau^.  Posterity  is  ever  disposed 
to  judge  them  leniently. 

M.  de  Noailles  has  adopted  the 
best  method    of  counteracting  this 
unfavourable  impression,  by  affixing 
to  bis  work  a  portrait  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon  (we  should  say,  Madame 
Scarron)  at  the  ace  of  twenty-four. 
No  arguments  could  have  made  half 
so  many  converts  to  the  cause  he 
defends  as  this  charming  portrait, 
exquisitely  engraved   by    Mercurj, 
from  a  miniature  by  Petitot.    The 
rounded  shoulder,  upon  which  the 
gown  is  lightly  clasped,  is  not  that 
of  a  prude ;  the  sparkling  eye,  full 
of  feeling  and  vivacity,  is  not  that  of 
the  narrow-minded  bigot  that  some 
historians  have  painted.    From  the 
very  first  sight  of  that  portrait  we 
became    the    declared   partisans  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon.    The  testi- 
mony of  her  contemporaries  is  unani- 
mous   as   to   her   easy   wit,    clear 
judgment,  and  the  irresistible  charm 
of  her  conversation.     Madame  de 
Sevigne,    a   ^ood   judge   In    these 
matters,  describes  her  as  *  good,  hand- 
some, and  unaffected  f  and  adds,  *One 
can  talk  and  laugh  pleasantly  with 
ber.'    Mademoiselle  de  Scudery,  who 
would  have  scorned  to  write,  save 
under  the  veil  of  allegory,  describing 
ber  as  the  fair  Lyriamne,  says, '  Her 
wit   seemed   exactly   fitted  to  her 
beauty.'    Louis  XI V.  never  wearied 
of  her  conversation,  though  accus- 
tomed to  the  wit  and  lively  inter- 
course of  the  brilliant  Montespan ; 
and  this  latter,  her  rival,  in  spite  of 
the  promptings  of  jealousy,  found  an 
almost  unaccountable  pleasure  in  her 
Bociety.   Ninon  de  TEnclos,  who  was 
Bo  friend  to  pedantry  or  affectation, 
bears  testimonv  to  her  great  powers 
of  pleasing.    When  we  consider  this 
concert  of  praise  from  the  best  judges 


of  the  day,  it  seems  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  the  prejudice  which  pos- 
terity has  conceived  against  ber,  and 
in  order  to  do  so  we  are  obliged  to 
keep  in  mind  that  such  a  position  as 
hers  creates  for  a  favourite  innumer- 
able enemies.  We  must  remember 
the  enmitv  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
(afterwaras  Regent),  who  attributed 
his  disgrace  to  her  influence;  the 
hatred  of  the  Protestants,  whom  she 
bad  renounced;  of  the  Jansenistft 
and  Quietists,  whom  she  had  equally 
offended ;  the  jealousy  of  the  princes, 
and  still  more  of  the  princesses  of 
the  blood,  who  smarted  under  ber 
rather  sharp  rebukes,  and  reluctantly 
submitted  to  her  severe  authority. 
All  these  enmities,  and  the  calumnies 
to  which  they  gave  rise,  have  been 
chronicled  in  the  writings  of  La 
Fare,  St.  Simon,  and  of  the  Bava« 
nan  princess  who  married  the  Dau- 
phin, and  too  readily  believed.  We 
are  apt  to  suppose  that  the  king 
must  nave  been  circumvented,  and 
bis  natural  judgment  warped  by 
reli^ous  scruples,  before  he  could 
decide  on  marrying,  at  the  age  of 
forty-seven,  a  woman  three  years 
older  than  himself.  But  Time  deals 
not  with  an  equal  band  to  alL 
Madame  de  Maintenon  was  still 
handsome,  and,  as  we  have  said, 
possessed  intellectual  charms,  against 
which  even  half  a  century  is  power- 
less. 

Tradition  relates  that  Charlemagne 
bad  a  beloved  mistress  so  dear  to 
him,  that  when  she  died  no  power 
could  separate  him  from  her  dead 
body.  Bishops  and  archbishops  as- 
sembled to  discover  what  potent  spell 
had  thus  bewitched  the  powerful 
emperor,  and  lo  I  beneath  the  tongue 
of  the  deceased  beautv  was  found  a 
small  pearl  —  and  there  la]^  the 
charm  I  We  have  always  considered 
this  legend  as  typical  of  that  per- 
suasive eloquence  by  which  many 
enchantresses  have  ruled  since  the 
days  of  Charlemagne.  May  not  the 
pearl  which  enslaves  even  kings  have 
descended  to  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
as  the  throne  of  Charlemagne  did  to 
Louis  XIV.? 

The  book  before  us  is  as  much  a 
history  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY. 
as  a  life  of  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
The  author  has  evidently  been  drawn 
on  by  his  subject,  and  although 
Madame  de  Maintenon  is  the  prin- 
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cipal  personage,  around  her  are 
grouped  her  most  illustrious  con- 
temporaries, and  the  chief  events 
of  the  reign  in  which  she  figured  so 
prominently  are  somewhat  partially, 
perhaps,  but  always  ably,  related. 

The  Dutch  war,  the  state  of  the 
literary  world,  the  quarrels  of  the 
rival  reli^ous  sects,  the  legitimation 
of  the  king's  children,  and  the  re- 
vocation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  are 
all  cleverly  treated.  On  this  latter 
question  we  must  he  allowed  to 
differ  in  some  degree  from  the 
author.  We  are  vdlling  to  admit, 
that  at  the  period  of  the  Revocation 
both  Protestants  and  Cathohcs  in 
other  countries  were  equally  into- 
lerant; that  liberty  of  conscience  was 
not  recognised  generally  in  principle; 
and  that  the  laws  passed  in  England, 
even  at  a  later  period,  against  Ca- 
tholics, were  quite  as  stringent  as  any 
of  those  of  Louis  XXY.  against  the 
Protestants :  but  this  was  no  excuse 
for  a  prince  who  was  retracing  the 
steps  which  his  predecessors  had 
taken  towards  religious  liberty.  He 
was  revoking  a  liberal  concession,  for 
which  France  had  been  ripe  nearly 
ninety  years  before.  He  had  the 
example  of  Henri  lY.  before  his 
eyes,  and  his  minister,  Louvois,  needed 
only  to  imitate  the  chancellor  L*Hos- 
pital,  who  had  preceded  him  by  a 
century.  We,  therefore,  think  that 
M.  de  Noailles  has  not  blamed  with 
sufficient  severity  the  religious  per- 
secutions, both  avowed  and  covert, 
which  disgraced  the  latter  years  of 
this  reign;  nor  can  we  admit  that 
they  were  as  generally  approved  by 
the  country  at  large  as  he  would 
wish  us  to  believe.  Many  Catholics 
protested  a^nst  the  violent  means 
resorted  to  m  order  to  obtain  conver- 
sions ;  nor  were  the  dergy  themselves 
imanimous  in  their  approbation.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  we  nave  in  these 
volumes  an  able  and  concise  history 
of  the  Protestant  political  party  in 
France,  as  impartial  as  an  enlightened 
but  zealous  Catholic  can  write  it.  In 
diese  matters  it  is  difficult  to  steer 
clear  of  both  indifference  and  into- 
lerance, and  it  is  sad  to  think  that 
there  is  much  truth  in  the  following 
remarks : — 

It  is  a  fact  that  men's  ideas  of  tole- 
ration  have  ever  depended,  to  a  certain 
extent,  on  the  place  that  religion  occu- 
pies in  thdr  minds.     Perfect  Christian- 


ity, as  well  as  dvilisatioB,  make  it  in- 
cumbent on  all  men ;  but  toleration  is 
far  easier  to  unbelievers,  and  they  can 
bear  with  any  religion  who  are  pretty 
nearly  indifferent  to  all.  We  cannot 
boast  with  reason  of  the  tolerant  spirit  of 
the  present  day  as  of  a  moral  progress, 
unless  it  be  united  with  the  fervent  faith 
of  our  forefathers.  It  should  be  remarked, 
that  the  tolerance  which  Bx>U8seau  and 
Voltaire  taught,  and  for  which  ihssy  and 
the  other  Deists  of  the  last  century  hajve 
been  so  much  e^ctolled,  was  in  feet  merely 
indifference  to  religious  matters,  taking 
its  rise  in  incredulity. 

That  the  Due  de  Noailles  is  dis- 
posed to  render  justice  to  individual 
Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics,  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  many 
pages  he  devotes  to  the  life  of  Theo- 
dore Agrippa  d*Aubigne,  Madame 
de  Maintenon^s  grandfather.  This 
stanch  old  Huguenot  is  a  good 
type  of  the  men  of  his  day,  and 
although  most  of  the  particulars  re- 
corded of  him  are  taken  from  his 
curious  autobiography,  the  compil- 
ation is  well  and  pleasantly  made. 

His  adventurous  life  while  in  the 
service  of  Henri  IV.,  to  whom  he 
was  recommended  as  ^a  nmn  who 
found  nothing  too  hot  or  too  cold;* 
his  duels,  his  narrow  escapes,  his 
religious  controversies,  his  poetry, 
his  pious  and  resigned  death-bed, 
form  a  strange  picture.  We  find 
him  at  one  time  disputing  against 
the  Bishop  of  Evreux  at  a  public 
•conference  held  in  1600,  in  presence 
of  Henri  IV.  and  his  court;  and  he 
boasts  that  his  arguments  so  per- 
plexed the  prelate  '  that  large  drops 
fell  from  his  forehead  on  the  manu- 
script of  St.  Chrysostom  which  he 
held.^  The  subject  of  the  contro- 
versy was  the  authority  of  the  Popes ; 
and  D  *  Aubigne,  not  satisfied  with  his 
triumph,  composed  a  Latin  treatise, 
De  BkkdUs  Patnim,  in  support  of 
bis  opinion.  In  the  midst  of  a 
court  he  never  swerved  from  the 
rigid  inflexibility  of  his  religious 
tenets,  and  did  not  even  spare  his 
royal  master  when  he  thought  that 
a  statement  of  the  truth  might 
recall  him  to  a  sense  of  his  duty. 
Soon  after  the  abjuration  of  Henri, 
an  attempt  to  assassinate  him  was 
made  by  Jean  Cbatel,  and  the  knife 
having  slightly  wounded  him  on  the 
lip,  the  uncompromising  Huguenot, 
D '  Aubigne  seized  the  opportunity  of 
apostrophising  him  in  these  words, — 
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*Sire,  as  yet  yon  have  renounced 
God  only  with  your  lips,  and  He  is 
content  to  pierce  them ;  should  you 
one  day   renounce  Him  with  your 
heart,   He    will    surelv  pierce   the 
heart/    Another  anecaote  will  shew 
that  if  D*Aubigne  had  the  merit  of 
fhmkness,  his  royal  master  possessed 
the  &r   rarer  quality   of  listening 
good-natnredly  to  the  most  unplea* 
sant  truths.    The  poor  King  of  Na- 
varre, who  writes  to  Sully  ^  that  his 
shirts  are  all  torn,  his  doublet  out  at 
elbow,  and  that  he  is  glad  to  dine 
and  sup  with  his  friends  right  and 
left,*  could  not  afford  to  be  very 
generous  to  his  followers,  and   in 
consequence  we  find  D '  Aubigne  often 
complaining  of  his  masters  parsi- 
mony.    On  one  occasion,  when  he 
slept  with  his  friend  Laforce  in  a 
closet  adjoining  the  kine*s  bed-room, 
he  gave  vent  to  his  usual  grumblings, 
and  among  other  things  said, — '  La- 
force,  our  master  is  a  niggardly  hunks 
(ymi  ktdre  vert),  and  the  most  un- 
grateful mortal  on  earth.*    ^  What 
do  you  say  ?*  inquired  Laforce,  who 
was  getting  drowsy.    Upon  which 
the  King,  who  had  overheard  the 
conversation  from  his  bed,  called  out, 
*He  says  I  am  a  niggardly  hunks, 
and  the  most  ungrateful  mortal  on 
earth.*     Henry  was  not  a  whit  less 
friendly  to  his  squire  on  the  morrow, 
but  truth  compels  us  to  add  that  he 
gave  him  not  one  stiver  the  more 
after  this  lesson.    From  these  anec- 
dotes the  reader  will  see  that  the 
author    is   justified    in  writing   of 
D'Aubign^, — 

No  character  can  give  a  better  idea  of 
the  superabundant  life  and  energy  which 
animated  the  whole  sixteenth  century. 
He  was,  in  turn,  warrior,  historian, 
poet,  theologian,  a  controversialist,  even 
when  required,  ever  ready  to  lay  down 
the  sword  for  the  pen.  He  was,  like- 
wise, a  true  type  of  those  rough  Hu- 
guenot nobles,  who,  with  their  helmets 
on  and  sword  in  hand,  remained  in  their 
proud  independence,  unflinching  in  their 
faith,  and  inflexible  in  their  hatred  of 
Popery.  Even  towards  Henri  IV.  he 
continued  to  act  the  part  of  those  great 
malecontents,  the  Frondeurs  of  the  Valois 
court,  who  censured  everything,  would 
always  speak  their  mind,  or  withdraw 
suddenly  from  court  to  have  recourse  to 
arms.  Under  the  firm  hand  of  Cardinal 
RicheHeu  this  description  of  character 
was  gradually  moderated,  and  finally,  in 
the  submissive  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  be- 


came extinct  in  the  person  of  the  secret 
and  mute  Frondeur  St.  Simon,  whose  dis- 
sembled spleen  was  vented  in  his  vo- 
luminous and  long-unknown  memoirs. 

Strictly  speaking,  neither  the  life 
of  DAubigne,  nor  that  of  his  scape- 
grace son,  are  necessary  introduc- 
tions to  a  history  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon.  They  had  no  direct  in- 
fluence over  her  destiny ;  she  neither 
inherited  the  virtues  of  her  grand- 
father nor  the  vices  of  her  father ; 
and  we  suspect  that  M.  de  l^oailles  has 
been  glad  to  use  them  as  vehicles  for 
exhibiting  royalty  in  one  of  its  most 
popular  personincations,  Henri  IV. 
His  sentiments,  for  which  there  is  no 
name  even  in  the  French  language, 
are  those  which  we  term  *  loyalty  ;* 
and  he  dwells  with  pleasure  on  the 
contrast  between  tne  two  kings, 
Henri  IV.  and  Louis  XIV.,  each 
bdng  in  his  way  the  glory  of  the 
French  monarchy.  The  king-errant, 
winning  his  kingdom  at  the  sword's 
point,  excites  t&  admiration  of  the 
author  as  much  as  the  '  Grand  Mo- 
narque,^  raising  his  country  to  its 
highest  pitch  of  glory  and  power. 

But  to  return  to  the  D'Anbignes. 
The  severest  trial  of  the  old  Hu- 
guenot, harder  to  bear  than  prison 
or  exile,  was  the  conduct  of  his  only 
son;  whom  he  consigns  to  rebuke 
in  bis  memoirs  by  the  following 
sentence  of  condemnation,  —  '  As 
Grod  does  not  entail  His  grace  on 
flesh  and  blood,  so  my  eldest  son, 
Constant  d^Aubign^,  in  no  way  re- 
sembled his  father,  although  I  had 
taken  all  possible  pains  with  his 
education.*  And,  in  truth,  this  Con- 
stant d^Aubigne  was  a  sad  character. 
We  find  him  in  England,  thanks  to 
his  name,  admitted  to  the  secret 
councils  of  the  Protestant  partv 
there,  and  revealing  to  the  Frencn 
Government  tfie  projected  expedition 
for  the  relief  of  La  Bochelle.  This 
conduct,  which  drew  down  upon  him 
his  father's  malediction,  procured  him 
favour  at  court,  an  advantageous 
marriage  vrith  a  Catholic,  and  the 
restitution  of  certain  confiscated  lands 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  his 
family.  But  Constant  d'Aubign6 
was  a  man  who  could  not  be  reclaimed 
even  by  prosperity.  The  ill-gotten 
fortune  was  soon  squandered,  and 
about  five  years  after  his  first  act  of 
treachery  he  was  once  more  busily 
employed   in  treasonable  intrigues. 
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This  time  his  negotiations  were  with 
the  English  Government,  and  were, 
in  consequence,  viewed  far  diflPerently 
by  the  French  court.  D'Aubigne 
was  first  imprisoned  at  Bordeaux, 
then  transferred  to  Niort;  and  it 
was  in  the  condergetie,  or  gaol  of 
that  town,  that  little  Francoise,  his 
daughter,  the  future  Maoame  de 
Maintenon,  was  bom,  in  1635.  Six 
years  confinement  having  been  con- 
sidered a  sufficient  expiation  of  his 
misdeeds.  Constant  d^Aubign^  was 
released  by  the  intercession  and 
through  the  interest  of  his  wife ; 
and  wisely  judging  that  he  was 
most  likely  to  prosper  where  he  was 
least  known,  he  set  sail  for  Mar- 
tinique with  his  family.  A  fortune 
was  soon  made,  and  as  quickly  lost 
at  the  gambling-table;  and  D*Au- 
bigne  was  but  too  happy  to  obtain 
an  inferior  military  post  to  keep  his 
family  from  starvation.  In  this  num- 
ble  situation,  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  appeared  likely  to  reform, 
death  closed  his  troublea  career,  and 
his  widow  returned  to  France,  in  the 
faint  hope  of  saving  a  pittance  out  of 
the  wreck  of  their  shattered  fortunes. 
The  trials  of  Madame  d*Anbigne  had 
not  been  of  the  kind  that  soften  the 
heart,  and  under  the  ungentle  hand 
of  misfortune  she  had  grown  rigid 
and  austere.  Little  Francoise  was 
brought  up  carefully,  but  somewhat 
sternly ;  and  we  are  told  that  some 
of  her  first  reading  lessons  were 
taken  in  Plutarch !  How  far  these 
early  studies  infiuenced  her  future 
eonauct  it  would  be  difficult  to  say, 
but  it  may  be  that  in  reading  of  the 
illustrious  dead  she  first  imbibed  that 
ardent  desire  for  public  esteem  which 
was  thej^reat  spring  of  all  her  ac- 
tions. iS  be  well  thought  of,  well 
spoken  of,  and  well  written  of,  was 
the  object  of  her  whole  life.  For  the 
good  opinion  of  men  she  would 
cheerfully  have  sacrificed  happiness 
as  well  as  pleasure. 

We  are  involuntarily  reminded 
that  in  the  following  centuir  another 
young  girl,  who  was  one  day  to  be 
known  as  Madame  Roland,  also  made 
Plutarch  her  favourite  study;  and 
in  her,  too,  we  discover  the  same 
intense  love  of  applause.  At  first 
sight  the  parallel  seems  strange ;  the 
two  destinies  were  so  diverse  that  we 
can  scarcely  trace  the  analogy  that 
existed  in  many  points  of  character 


between  them;  yet  the  ardent  Gi- 
rondist and  the  calm  believer  in 
Divine  Right  were  both  under  the 
dominion  of  the  same  ruling  passion. 
Madame  de  Maintenon's  fint  object 
was  public  esteem ;  Madame  Roland, 
in  more  troublous  times,  aspired 
higher,  and  sought  admiration.  Both 
trampled  love  under  foot,  and  retained 
in  the  midst  of  corruption  their  un- 
spotted reputation.  In  periods  of 
unrivalled  intellectual  splendour  they 
were  each  surrounded  by  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  their  day,  who 
sought  iiupintion  from  their'^;oun- 
sels.  Virtue,  difierently  understood, 
was  the  aim  of  both ;  but  with  both 
it  was,  likewise,  the  means  by  which 
fame  was  to  be  won. . 

Madame  d*Aubign6,  we  have  said, 
was  a  Catholic ;  but  on  several  occa- 
sions, when  she  was  obliged  to  leave 
Paris,  her  little  daughter  had  been 
confided  to  the  care  of  Madame  de 
Yillette,  her  aunt,  who  had  instructed 
her  in  the  Reformed  faith,  of  which 
her  grandfather  had  been  so  zealous 
a  champion.  The  child,  who  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life  saw  herself 
kindly  treated,  was  well  disposed  to 
receive  the  lessons  of  an  afiectionate 
teacher;  and  even  in  after  days, 
when  the  religious  tenets  thus  ten- 
derly inculcat^  were  gradually  giv- 
ing way  under  other  mfluences,  she 
never  forgot  the  gentle  teaching  of 
her  early  creed ;  and,  when  pressed 
to  abjure,  would  often  say,  *  I  will 
believe  what  you  wish,  provided  you 
do  not  require  me  to  beueve  that  my 
aunt  De  Yillette  will  be  damned.^ 
Little  Fran9oise  was  soon  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  rougher  school.  Con- 
versions were  already  the  order  of 
the  day ;  and  a  more  distant  relation, 
but  a  strict  Catholic,  Madame  de 
Neuillant,  obtained  an  order  from 
the  court  to  take  charge  of  the  young 
heretic.  She  was  one  of  those  who 
think  that  people  should  be  thrust 
into  the  right  way,  and  not  allured 
to  it;  and  whatever  care  she  may 
have  taken  of  the  soul  of  her  youns 
charge,  she  appears  to  have  treatea 
the  body  rather  roughly.  The  fu- 
ture wife  of  Louis  XIV.  was  sub- 
jected to  every  humiliation,  and  em- 
ployed in  the  most  degrading  offices. 
In  one  of  her  letters  we  read,  in 
allusion  to  this  period  of  her  life,  '  I 
governed  the  poultry-yard,  and  it 
was  there  my  reign  commenced.*    As 
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might  have  been  expected,  her  child- 
ish faith  grew  strong  under  perse- 
cution; and  neither  her  mother's 
entreaties  nor  Madame  de  Neuillant's 
threats  could  obtain  her  abjuration. 
All  violent  means  proving  ineffectual, 
she  was  placed  in  the  convent  of  the 
Ursulines  in  Paris,  where  gentler  me- 
thods were  resorted  to.  No  outward 
conformity  was  required  of  her;  on 
Fridays  and  Saturdays  she  was  even 
allowed  meat,  and  no  apparent  efforts 
were  made  to  obtain  her  abjuration ; 
but  none  of  the  milder  arts  of  per- 
suasion and  kindness  were  omitted, 
and  in  a  few  months  Mademoiselle 
d*Aubigne  was  once  more,  and  for 
ever,  a  Catholic. 

Her  first  appearance  in  Parisian 
society  was  very  transient,  and  only 
admitted  of  her  being  introduced 
with  her  mother  into  a  few  circles, 
and  amongst  others  at  Scarron*s.  In 
all  minds  she  left  a  remembrance  of 
her  youth,  beauty,  and  modesty ;  but 
on  none  did  she  make  so  strong  an 
impression  as  on  the  poor  poet  whose 
wife  she  was  destined  to  be.  When 
on  the  death  of  her  mother,  which 
occurred  soon  after  at  Niort,  their 
native  town.  Mademoiselle  d*Aubigne 
was  left  to  poverty  and  loneliness, 
Scarron  recollected  and  wrote  to  the 
little  girl,  whom  he  remembered  to 
have  seen  enter  his  drawing-room 
six  months  before  in  a  scanty 
provincial  dress,  with  her  gown 
much  too  short,  and  who,  on  that 
occasion,  he  adds,  *  began  to  cry,  I 
know  not  why.'  Scarron  must  have 
been  little  skilled  in  the  mysteries  of 
a  heart  of  fifteen  not  to  know  that  no 
better  reason  than  that  said  scanty 
and  short  gown  need  be  found  to 
account  for  tears  in  those  dark  eyes, 
which  would  have  sparkled  with  de- 
light at  their  own  beauty  if  the 
odious  provincial  dress  had  not  ob- 
scured it.  But  this  was  not  the  only 
mark  of  interest  that  Scarron  shewed 
the  *  fair  Indian,*  as  she  was  called  by 
the  fanciful  and  ungeographical  wits 
of  the  day,  in  consequence  of  her 
residence  m  Martinique  during  her 
childhood.  When  she  once  more 
returned  to  Paris  under  the  humi- 
liating protection  of  Madame  de 
Neuillant,  Scarron,  from  his  slender 
means,  offered  her  the  sum  required 
to  enable  her  to  escape  from  the 
thraldom  by  entering  a  convent.  It 
was  only  on  her  refusal  that  he  pre- 


sumed to  propose  marriage  with  him- 
self as  an  aftemative,  though  this, 
he  says,  *  was  a  great  poetical  license 
on  his  part.'  Mademoiselle  d'Au- 
bigne's  cnoice  was  not  long  doubtful* 
and,  as  she  herself  said  afterwards, 
'she  much  preferred  marrying  him 
to  a  convent.* 

We  have  always  thought  that  bio- 
graphers have  considered  too  ex- 
clusively the  burlesque  side  of  Scar- 
ron's  character,  and  have  scarcely 
done  justice  to  the  strength  of  mind 
which  must  have  been  required  to 
bear  sickness  and  poverty  with  un- 
alterable cheerfulness.  That  man 
must  have  been  more  than  a  mere 
grotesque  buffoon,  who  could  not  onhr 
preserve  the  free  use  of  all  his  facul- 
ties of  mind  during  intense  bodily 
suffering,  but  could  even  make  those 
very  sufferings  a  theme'for  his  talents 
and  a  stepping-stone  to  fame.  His 
contemporary  Balzac  was,  perhaps, 
justified  in  writing,  in  one  of  those 
mnumerable  letters  that  earned  for 
him  the  title  of  the '  Grand  Epistolier,' 
that  Scarron  was  a  living  protest 
against  the  weakness  of  human  na- 
ture, and  that  he  surpassed  Hercules 
or  Prometheus  of  fable,  or  even  Job 
of  patient  memory ;  for  *  these  said, 
it  £  true,  very  fine  things  in  their 
torments,  but  were  never  facetious. 
Antiquity  shews,  and  I  have  read  of 
examples,  where  Pain  spoke  wisely* 
or  even  eloquently,  but  never  joy- 
ously as  in  tnis  case ;  and  there  had 
never  been  seen  till  now  a  mind 
that  could  dance  a  saraband  in  a 
paralytic  body.' 

M.  de  Noailles  has  almost  imparted 
dignity  to  the  character  of  Scarron, 
and  well  explained  his  situation  in 
the  world.  We  are  apt  to  suppose 
that  the  wife  of  a  poor,  crippled, 
burlesque  poet,  could  play  but  an 
obscure  part  in  the  brilliant  society  of 
that  day,  especially  when  we  remem- 
ber that  the  only  income  of  the  pair 
was  derived  from  an  irregularly-paid 
pension  and  Scarron's  literary  labours, 
which  he  facetiously  termed  his '  mar- 
quisate  of  Quinet^  from  the  name  of  his 
publisher.  But  Scarron  was  not  a  man 
of  low  birth ;  he  was  descended  from 
a  family  of  honourable  magistrates ; 
and  even  had  not  this  been  the  case, 
his  talents,  which  were  well  suited  to 
the  taste  of  his  day,  would  have 
brought  his  wife  into  notice.  At 
that  time  men  of  letters  were  begin* 
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Bing  to  shake  off  the  patronage  of 
the  great,  which  had  so  long  debased, 
while  it  appeared  to  foster,  their 
genius,  and  to  acquire  that  social 
influence  which,  once  founded,  was 
destined  steadily  to  increase,  until  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury it  extended  to  an  almost  abso- 
lute sway.  Then,  indeed,  not  only 
French  society,  but  all  the  nations  of 
Europe,  were  to  be  convulsed  by 
theories,  traced  by  pens  scarcely  more 
intellectually  powerful,  and  certainly 
not  more  independent  by  nature, 
than  those  which  under  Louis  XIV. 
gloried  in  writing  the  eulogies  of 
princes,  or  in  rhyming  petitions  for 
pensions.  Some  fifty  years  before 
Mademoiselle  d*Aubigne  became  the 
wife  of  Scarron,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  founda- 
tion (if  we  may  use  the  word)  of 
polite  society  in  France  had  been 
laid  at  the  Hotel  Bambouillet.  In 
that  society  a  double  tendency  might 
be  distinctly  traced ;  there  was  among 
a  select  few  a  reform  in  manners, 
and  in  general  an  extraordinary 
movement  in  men's  minds,  with  a 
gradual  spread  of  literary  taste.  Ma- 
dame de  Bambouillet  was  the  first 
grande  dame  of  the  ancieii  rSgime, 
and  her  drawing-room  the  first  of 
those  all-powerful  salons  of  Paris, 
which  have  reigned  from  thence- 
forward in  uninterrupted  succession 
to  the  present  day.  The  history  of 
these  salons^  if  some  hand  could 
be  found  delicate  enough  to  write  it, 
would  be  the  history  of  the  most 
real  though  occult  influences  which 
have  regulated  the  destinies  of  France. 
But  the  course  of  reform  never  yet 
ran  smooth ;  and  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  offered  strange 
contrasts.  There  was  a  struggle  be- 
tween the  license  of  the  preceding 
age,  and  the  general  tendency  which 
we  have  just  pointed  out ;  indeed  a 
hidden  undercurrent  of  corruption 
may  be  said  to  have  run  through 
even  the  comparatively  decorous 
reiffn  of  Louis  XIV.,  to  reappear 
nnder  the  Begency;  as  some  dis- 
eases which  seem  to  be  extinct  du- 
ring a  period  of  public  health  are, 
nevertheless,  obscurely  perpetuated 
in  our  hospitals,  to  burst  forth  with 
renewed  virulence  when  circum- 
stances favour  their  spread.  Still 
the  influence  of  improved  taste  was 
sure  though  slow,  and  when  Ma- 


demoiselle d*Aub]gn4  married  about 
1652 — the  century  x)f  corruption,  of 
which  Brantdme  and  Tallemant  des 
B6aux  have  left  the  records,  from 
Francis  I.  and  his  profligate  succes- 
sors, down  to  Louis  XIII.,  had 
passed  away.  The  ladies  who 
wrote  the  six  thousand  love-letters 
that  Bassompierre  boasts  of  having 
burnt  on  the  eve  of  entering  the 
Bastille,  had  grown  old  and  steady ; 
the  novel  of  JD  'Urfe,  L'Astreej  had 
introduced  a  new  and  sentimental 
fashion  in  love ;  —  in  a  w(»rd,  the^ 
reign  of  decorum,  if  not  of  virtue, 
had  been  inaugurated. 

Any  sketch,  however  slight,  of 
the  society  which  met  at  the  Hotel 
Bambouillet,  or  of  the  coterie  of  the 
PrScieuses^  to  which  it  gave  birth, 
would  draw  us  far  beyond  our  limits. 
This  is  too  attractive  ground,  and 
as  we  glance  at  the  thick  volumes 
lyinff  on  our  table,  re  are  reminded 
of  the  danger  which  attends  such 
excursions.  We  will  only  say,  that 
the  Hotel  Bambouillet,  linked  with, 
though  independent  of,  the  court, 
was  the  first  neutral  ground  where 
courtiers  and  authors  met  on  equal 
terms.  There  might  be  seen  all 
that  was  most  illustrious  in  France, 
by  birth,  situation,  or  mind.  The 
Princess  of  Conde  and  the  Duchess 
of  Longueville,  the  Duke  of  Enghien 
and  the  Prince  de  Conti,  mingling 
familiarly  with  the  wits  of  the  day. 
During  a  period  of  about  half  a  cen- 
tury, fdl  the  literary  men  of  France 
(those  whose  fltme  is  now  forgotten, 
as  well  as  those  whose  fame  will  be 
immortal),  had  figured  there  in  turn 
from  old  Malherbe,  down  to  young 
Bossuet,  who  preached  at  the  age 
of  twelve.  Some  of  these,  not  in« 
deed  the  most  iUnstrious,  seemed  to 
have  used  their  newly  -  acquired 
equality  rather  freely ;  and  the  Duke 
of  Enghien  is  reported  to  have  said 
of  Voiture,  the  great  favourite  of 
this  distinguished  circle,  and  pro- 

Sortionably  familiar  and  easy, — *  In- 
eed,  if  Voiture  were  of  our  condi- 
tion he  would  be  unbearable  I*  Many 
of  the  literary  men  of  the  day  could 
not,  however,  from  their  want  of 
fortune,  or  the  irregularity  of  their 
lives,  mingle  in  this  courtly  set; 
these  used  to  meet  at  Scarron*s. 
There  the  parts  were  reversed :  and 
whereas  at  the  H6tel  Bambouillet 
the  court  did  the  honours  to  liteia- 
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tare,  at  Scarron*8  the  civility  Beemed 
to  be  returned.  The  ladies  were,  of 
course,  not  the  same,  the  tone  was 
less  chastened,  the  ban  mota  less  co- 
vert ;  and  Marion  Delorme  and 
Ninon  de  TEndos  held  the  place 
which  princesses  filled  in  the  more 
exclusive  circle.  It  was  over  this 
rather  motley  society  that  Madame 
Scarron  presided  during  the  eight 
yean  of  her  married  lirc,  respected 
and  admired  by  all.  It  is  no  small 
praise  to  say,  that  the  same  woman 
who  was  one  day  to  add  new  dignity 
to  the  court  of  the  most  stately  and 
profuse  monarch  of  modern  days, 
appears  to  have  imparted  fresh  cheer- 
fulness to  the  meeting  at  the  joyous 
poet^  and  to  have  mtroduced  eco- 
nomy and  regularity  into  his  disor- 
derly household. 

We  have  said,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  within  the  limits  of  this 
article  to  follow  M.  de  Noailles 
through  all  the  subjects  that  he  treats; 
and  we  should  not  even  allude  to 
his  chapter  on  the  Fronde,  if  it  did 
not  contain  some  of  the  best  pages  of 
his  book.  He  traces  a  most  able  paral- 
lel between  the  aristocracv  of  France 
and  that  of  England.  Tne  latter  he 
represents  as  continually  allied  with 
the  people  against  the  encroachments 
ef  royalty ;  while  the  former,  far 
more  powerful  at  the  outset,  had  to 
struggle  against  the  continual  though 
unavowed  league  of  the  sovereign 
and  the  nation,  who  considered  the 
independent  and  oppressive  nobles 
as  a  common  adversary.  Successive 
monarchs  had  prepared  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  French  nobility  which 
Louis  XIV.  accomplished.  From 
thenceforward  the  aristocracy  was 
definitively  conquered,  and  politically 
annulled,  for  the  benefit  of  all-pow- 
erful royalty.  But  if  the  French 
nobles  failed  in  the  political  object 
which  those  of  England  attained, 
they,  at  least,  cast  by  arms  an  im- 
mortal splendour  on  the  history  of 
their  country,  and,  devoting  them- 
^Ivesto  war,  undertook  to  die,  when 
Inquired,  for  the  defence  or  aggran- 
disement of  France : — 

This  military  spirit  was  perpetuated  in 
the  French  aristocracy,  and  became  its 
distinctive  feature.  Ever  ready  to  obey 
the  first  summons  to  arms  ;  to  leave  all 
else  for  glory;  and  to  rain  themselTcs 
for  the  service  of  the  State,  the  French 
nobles  have  been  the  Mme  even  to  the 


end — ^whether  we  see  them  by  their  in- 
trepidity driving  back  the  English  at 
Fontenoy,  or  retiring,  proud  and  con- 
tented, to  their  manors,  with  the  cross 
of  St.  Louis  and  a  threadbare  doublet. 
But  the  sovereign  and  independent  exist- 
ence of  the  French  aristocracy  at  its  ori- 
gin, gave  it  a  position  and  importance 
which  that  of  England  had  not.  The 
Due  de  Rohan,  in  his  travels,  was  quite 
surprised  at  the  inferior  situation  of  the 
English  nobles.  '  They  pay  taxes,'  he 
exclaims,  with  surprise,  '.  and  are  not 
masters  of  their  Tassals  as  we  are  at 
home  V  In  France  the  aristocracy  had 
a  feeling  of  proud  independence ;  a  habit 
of  patronage  and  clientship ;  a  conscious- 
ness of  superiority  and  privileges;  and, 
above  all,  a  certain  grandeur  of  manners 
and  taste  for  perilous  adventure,  which 
make  it  stand  out  in  bold  relief  on  our 
annals,  and  whose  last  tumultuous  effort 
expired  at  the  Fronde.  The  two  coun- 
tries we  have  compared  had  then  both 
reached  a  critical  period,  and  were  both 
attaining  almost  at  the  same  time  the 
result  of  the  long  labour  which  had  taken 
place  in  eadx  in  a  contrary  direction. 
But  in  the  midst  of  the  comedy  which 
was  going  on  here,  we  scarcely  noticed 
the  terrible  tragedy  which,  under 
Charles  I.,  was  enacted  at  our  very  gates ; 
and  while  England  passed  on  to  Hberty 
with  an  austere  brow,  France  threw  her- 
self smiling  into  the  arms  of  despotism. 
The  Fronde  was,  in  fact,  merely  a  last 
day  granted  to  the  ambition  of  tiie  great 
nobles ;  from  thenoefbrward  dl  move- 
ment stops,  all  ambition  becomes  mute, 
all  pretensions  are  relinquished ;  and,  at 
a  given  signal,  every  one  in  silence  takes 
his  place  behind  Ihe  great  king,  to  march 
in  order  in  the  stately  procession,  at 
whose  head  the  imposing  and  magnifi- 
cent monarch  progresses  through  the 
age,  to  the  admiration  of  his  contempo- 
raries and  of  posterity. 

Madame  Scarron  was  not  for  some 
time  to  play  any  part  in  this  sump- 
tnous  pageantry.  When  Scarron 
died,  she  was  once  more  left  to  strug- 
gle with  poverty,  and  would  have 
been  reduced  to  entire  destitution, 
had  not  the  interest  of  her  friends 
obtained  for  her  the  continuation  of 
her  husband^s  pension  on  the  queen- 
mother's  private  purse.  She  spent 
the  first  years  of  her  widowhood  in 
that  same  Ursuline  convent  in  which 
she  had  been  brought  up;  and  on 
her  slender  income  she  always  ma- 
naffed,  says  Mademoiselle  d^Aumale 
(who  was  the  constant  companion  of 
her  latter  years),  *to  live  respecta- 
bly, to  be  neatly  shod,  and  to  bum 
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wax  lights/  She  led  a  simple  but 
not  a  retired  life,  and  mixed  much 
in  company.  We  find  her  at  the 
Hotel  d*Albret,  and  the  Hotel  Biche- 
lieu,  two  of  the  most  important 
houses  of  the  day,  and  much  sought 
after  in  both.  It  appears  to  be  at 
this  time  that  she  first  began  gra- 
dually to  discard  the  mixed  society 
(Ninon  and  others)  that  she  had 
frequented  as  the  wife  of  Scarron. 

But  Fortune  seemed  determined 
to  do  her  best  to  break  down  that 
proud  spirit,  or  to  ruffle  the  serenity 
of  that  self-possessed  mind.  The 
death  of  the  queen-mother  deprived 
Madame  Scarron  of  all  resources, 
and  reduced  her  to  the  humiliating 
necessity  of  applying  to  friends.  After 
many  disappointments,  she  had  at 
last  made  up  her  mind  to  accompany 
the  Princess  of  Nemours,  who  was 
going  to  Portugal  to  marry  Al- 
phonso  VI.,  king  of  that  country. 
Strange  to  say,  it  was  Madame  ae 
Montespan  who  interfered  to  prevent 
her  departure,  little  dreaming  that 
she  was  detaining  her  future  rival. 
She  herself  undertook  to  present  the 
widow  Scarron's  petition  to  the  king; 
and  whether  it  was  that  the  hand 
that  presented  it  made  it  more  ac- 
ceptable, or  from  respect  to  the 
queen-mother's  memory,  it  is  certain 
tnat  it  was  immediately  acceded  to, 
and  the  pension  contmued  by  the 
king.  From  that  time  Madame  de 
Montespan  never  entirely  lost  sight 
of  the  widow  ;  and  when,  a  few 
years  later,  a  confidential  person  was 
required  to  educate  the  king's  and  her 
own  illegitimate  children,  her  choice 
fell  on  Madame  Scarron.  This  lat- 
ter only  accepted  the  charge  as  con- 
cerning the  king's  children,  and  on 
cpndition  that  the  offer  should  pro- 
ceed from  him,  and  not  from  Ma- 
dame de  Montespan.  A  singular 
scruple,  which  gives  a  good  idea  of 
the  partial  laws  of  morality  then 
existmg!  Louis  XIV.  had  not  at  that 
time  lost  all  shame;  Monsieur  de 
Montespan  was  troublesome,  and  du- 
ring three  years  Madame  Scarron 
and  her  young  charges  lived  myste- 
riously concealed  in  a  magnificent 


house  in  one  of  the  most  retired 
quarters  of  Paris.  The  king  often 
visited  his  children  in  secret;  and 
the  attractive  conversation  of  their 
governess  soon  conquered  the  preju- 
dice that  he  had  at  first  conceived 
against  her,  and  which  made  him 
ironically  speak  of  her  to  Madame 
de  Montespan  as  'your  bel-es^nit.*  It 
was  only  at  the  latter  end  of  1673  that 
the  three  children  of  Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan were  legitimatized,  presented  to 
the  queen,  and  definitively  installed 
at  court  with  their  governess.  Ma- 
dame Scarron  was  then  nearly  forty. 
The  courtiers,  by  an  instinct  of  flat- 
tery, felt  that  the  memory  of  Scarron 
should  now  be  kept  in  the  background ; 
and  when  on  one  occasion  the  king 
styled  her  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
from  the  name  of  an  estate  which 
his  bounty  had  enabled  her  to  pur- 
chase, the  fashion  was  immediately 
adopted;  and  the  name  of  the  poor 
poet  ceased  to  startle  the  echoes  of 
Versailles.  It  seemed  as  though  the 
wish  expressed  in  his  epitaph  had 
been  fulfilled,  and  that  he  had  been 
left  to  his  first  long  night  of  repoee.*^ 
From  that  time  Ma£une  de  Main- 
tenon's  history  is  the  history  of  the 
court,  with  all  its  intrigues  and  all 
its  jealousies !  She  had  taken  on  a 
chain  which  she  was  not  to  lay  down 
until  the  death  of  Louis  XIY.  de- 
livered her  from  her  grandeur ;  she 
was  to  expiate  the  pride  which  had 
been  the  mainspring  of  all  her  ac- 
tions by  ennui  sucn  as  has  xarely 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  human  being. 
We  shall  not  dwell  on  this  part  of 
her  life ;  contemporary  memoirs  have 
made  the  jealous  hazUeur  of  Madame 
de  Montespan,  the  transient  reign  of 
the  fair  Fontanges,  and  the  steiulily- 
increasing  favour  of  Madame  de  Main  • 
tenon,  familiar  as  the  gossip  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  We  all  fancy  that  we  have 
seen  the  wilful  and  capricious  Mon- 
tespan driving  her  little  filigree- 
coach  round  her  splendid  apartments 
of  Versailles,  and  letting  the  mx. 
white  mice  which  were  harnessed  to 
it  nibble  her  fair  hands.  We  do 
not  think,  besides,  that  M.  de  Noail- 
les  has  well  treated  this  part  of  his 


*  Scarron  wrote  the  following  epitaph  for  himself : — 

Passants,  ne  faites  pas  de  bruit, 
De  crainte  que  je  ne  m'^veille ; 

Car  voila  la  premiere  nuit 
Que  le  pauvre  Scarron  sommeille. 


1849.] 
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subject.  A  lighter  hand  than  his — 
a  Rminine  pen,  we  should  say — 
would  be  required  to  trace  those 
courtly  quarrels  which  gave  the 
Cfrand  Monaraue  more  trouble  to 
appease  than  toe  govemment  of  all 
his  dominions. 

The  king*8  marriaG;e  with  Madame 
de  Maintenon  is  no  longer  a  subject 
of  doubt  in  most  minds,  although  no 

S roofs  of  it  are  extant.  We  had 
oped  that  M.  de  Noailles  might 
have  furnished  us  with  new  docu- 
ments, but  beyond  giving  some  plau- 
sible reasons  for  fixing  the  date  at 
1685,  instead  of  1683,  according  to 
St/  Simon,  he  has  added  nothing  to 
our  stock  of  information. 

It  is  at  this  crowning  point,  at  this 
very  summit  of  her  elevation,  that 
the  author  leaves  his  heroine,  giving 
us  the  promise  of  another  volume 
shortly.  This,  we  suppose,  will  con- 
tain the  histoiy  of  the  foundation  of 
St.  Cyr,  and  of  the  latter  years  of  the 
remarkable  woman  whose  life  we 
have  just  sketched. 

As  we  take  our  leave  of  the  a^e  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  write  the  word  St. 
Cyr,  we  are  reminded  of  the  wish  ex- 
pressed by  its  charitable  foundress, 
when,   in  remembrance  of  her  own 
neglected  childhood,  she  established 
that  asylum  for  the  indigent  daughters 
of  the  nobility : — *  I  wish,*  she  said, 
Uhat  St.   Cyr  may  last  as  long  as 
France,  and  France  as  long  as  the 
world  1 '    The  world  is  there,  and 
France,  too,   full  of  life,  notwith- 
standing her  revolutions ;   but    St. 
Cyr  is  gone,  and  with  it  the  mo- 
narchy   of   Louis   XIV.  I     When 
in  1793,  all  religious  communities 
were  dissolved,  and  the  pupils  and 
teachers  of  St.  Cyr  dispersed,  there 
was  one  person  there,  and  one  only, 
who  baa  known  Louis  XIV.  and 
Madame  de  Maintenon.    Her  name 
was  Madame  de  la  Bastide.    Among 
the  pupils,  too,  there  was  a  young 
girl  named    Marianne  Buonaparte, 
who  had  been  admitted  by  an  or- 
donnance  of  Louis  XVI.  after  satis- 
factorily proving  140  years  ofTioblesse. 
In  the  archives  of  the  department  of 
Seine-et-Oise  at  Versailles,  may  still 


be  seen  a  letter  full  of  bad  spelling, 
signed  '  Buonaparte.*  In  this  letter 
the  future  emperor  not  only  claims 
his  sister,  but  also  applies  for  the 
allowance  of  twenty  sous  per  league, 
which  was  granted  by  the  revolu- 
tionary government  to  all  the  pupils 
to  allow  them  to  regain  their  nome. 
Mdlle.  Buonaparte*s  home  being  far 
distant,  at  Ajaccio,  entitled  her  to 
a  sum  of  350  francs,  which  she  ac- 
cordingly received. 

Few  persons  will  lay  down  these 
volumes  without  having  conceived  a 
more  favourable  opinion  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon  than  any  of  her  other 
historians  had  succeeded  in  creatine ; 
but  we  do  not  think  that  M.  de 
Noailles  has  been  equally  successful 
in  his  apology  of  Louis  XIV.  His 
egotism,  his  self- adoration,  stand  out 
on  every  page ;  nor  do  we  think  that 
the  Memoirs,*  of  which  M.  de  Noailles 
has  very  satisfactorily  proved  the 
authenticity,  are  likely  to  give  us 
a  more  favourable  view  of  his  charac- 
ter. Certain  passages  are  quoted 
that  seem  to  have  been  written  ex- 
pressly to  render  us  more  lenient  to 
the  follies  and  delusions  of  our  own 
time.    For  instance, — 

All  that  lies  within  the  limits  of  our 
kingdom,  of  whatsoever  nature  it  may  be, 
belongs  to  us  in  the  same  degree,  and 
should  be  equally  valuable  in  our  eyes. 
The  monies  in  our  private  purse,  the 
sums  in  the  hands  of  our  treasurers,  and 
those  we  leave  in  circulation  among  our 
people,  should  all  be  husbanded  with 
equal  care. 

On  another  occasion  he  says  to  his 
son, — 

You  must,  first  of  all,  be  convinced , 
my  son,  that  kings  are  absolute  lords , 
and  have  naturally  the  free  disposal  of  all 
the  goods  possessed  by  the  clergy  as  well 
as  by  the  laity,  to  use  them  at  all  times 
with  economy;  that  is  to  say,  for  the 
general  wants  of  the  State. 

When  we  reflect  that  this  same  royal 
Communist  was  the  man  who  said 
that  he  was  the  State — VEtat,  c*est 
moiJ^yfQ  can  form  a  fair  estimate  of 
those  good  old  times.  Ah,  Monsieur 
le  Due !  maxims  such  as  these  would 
almost  reconcile  one  to  MM.  Proud- 
hon  and  Pierre  Leroux ! 


*  (Euvres  de  Louis  XIV.    Paris,  1806. 
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DIALOGUES  ON  ENGLISH  HEXAMETERS. 

No.  n. 


MABcrs.  Well,  my  hexametrical  cousin,  how  goes  on  the  great  cause  of 
English  hexameters  ?  Am  I  to  congratulate  you,  or  otherwise,  upon 
the  Bothie  of  Toper-na-Fvonck  f  Do  you  rejoice  in  it  as  a  proof  of  the 
progress  of  hexametrical  faith,  or  lament  over  it  as  a  manifestation  of 
hexametrical  heresy  ? 

Ernest  The  verses  exhibit  very  shocking  heresies,  no  doubt ;  but  I  can 
overlook  those,  or  look  hopefully  at  them,  when  I  see  that  a  po^m,  which 
is  a  real  and  genial  growth  of  the  time,  and  which  shews  several  new  influ- 
ences at  work  upon  our  poetry,  shews  hexameters  as  one  of  these  influences. 
M,  Do  you  mean  by  the  '  new  influences*  such  influences  as  result  from 
the  summer  migrations  of  bodies  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  pupils  to  the 
Highlands  ? 

JE,  I  mean  those  among  others,  for  they  are  new  influences  in  their 
operation  upon  poetry  ;  and  I  might  add,  even  the  influence  of  the  current 
speculations  about  gothic  architecture;  for,  without  assuming  a  general  fami- 
liarity with  such  speculations,  we  could  not  have  dreamt  of  what  is  there 
spoken  of  (p.  14)  : — 

A  Treatise  upon  The  Laws  of 
Architectural  Beauty  m  Application  to  Women : — 
Illustrations  of  course,  and  a  Parker's  glossary  pendant, 
Where  shall  in  specimen  seen  be  the  sculliony,  stumpy-oolumner, 
(Which  to  a  reverent  taste  is,  perhaps,  the  most  moving  of  any) 
Rising  to  grace  of  true  woman,  in  EngUsh  the  Early  and  Later, 
Charming  us  still  in  fulfilling  the  Richer  and  Loftier  stages, 
Lost  ere  we  end  in  the  Lady  Debased  and  the  Lady  Flambryart. 

But  I  meant  more  particularly  poetical  influences.  It  appears  to  me  that 
you  see  in  this  poem  three  principal  characters — the  Carlylese,  the  Tenny- 
sonian,  and  the  Hexameter  impress :  all  of  them  tendencies  of  to-day,  and 
all  of  them  shewing  their  vital  force  in  Mr.  Clough*s  poem. 

M,  The  Carlylese  impress,  as  you  call  it,  is  indeed  evident  enough,  and 
is  very  admirably  presented  in  Philip  Hewson^s  speculations :  all  of  them 
are  very  good,  and  very  Carlylese.  You  recollect  the  account  he  gives  of 
himself,  and  of  his  feeling  towards  women : — 

Still  as  before  (and  as  now),  balls,  dances,  and  evening  parties. 
Shooting  with  bows,  going  shopping  together,  and  hearing  them  singings 
Dangling  beside  them  and  turning  the  leaves  of  the  dreary  pi.no, 
Offering  unneeded  arms,  performing  dull  farces  of  escort, 
Seemed  like  a  sort  of  unnatural  up-in-the-air  balloon-work. 
Utter  divorcement  from  work,  mother  earth,  and  objects  of  living. 

But  he  is  most  Carlyle-like  in  his  letten;  as,  for  instance,  in  that  in  which 
he  expatiates  upon  that  text: — 

Only  let  each  man  seek  to  be  that  for  which  Nature  meant  him ; 

and  applies  it  to  men,  and  especially  to  women  — '  plain  women*  —  who  are 
not  content  to  be  that,  but  wish  to  be  ornamental  (p.  50) : — 

Ye  unhappy  statuettes,  ye  miserable  trinkets, 
Poor  alabaster  chimney-piece  ornaments  under  glass  cases. 
Come,  in  Grod's  name,  come  down :  the  very  French  clock  by  yon 
Puts  you  to  shame  with  ticking ;  the  fire-irons  deride  you. 
Break  your  glasses,  ye  can !  come  down,  ye  are  not  really  plaster ; 
Come,  in  God's  name,  come  down !  do  anything,  be  but  something  ! 

And  still  better  is  that  really  striking  passage  in  which  Philip  declares  to 
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his  tutor  *  the  grave  man  nicknamed  Adam,'  that  he  cannot  discoyer  his 
fJaoe  in  the  battle  of  life  (p.  51)  :— 

Sound,  thou  trumpet  of  God,  come  forth,  Great  Cause,  to  arraj  us, 

King  and  leader  appear,  thy  soldiers  sorrowing  seek  Thee. 

Would  that  the  armies,  indeed,  were  arrayed.   O  where  is  the  battle. 

Neither  battle  I  see,  nor  arraying,  nor  King  in  Israel, 

Only  infinite  j«mble  and  mess  and  diskicatioBf 

BaclEed  by  a  solemn  appeal, '  For  God's  sake,  do  not  stir,  there ! ' 

This  is  iFood  Carlylese. 

E.  Yes;  an/  observe,  he  has  caught  Carlyle's  habit  of  producing  a 
gFStesqne  effect  by  the  mixture  of  the  most  sounding  phrases  with  schoolboy 
cdioquialisms — ^tfae  '  Great  Cause'  with  the  '  infinite  jumble  and  mess.' 

M.  The  conscious  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ri^culous,  made  in  order 
to  shew  that  he  is  not  the  dupe  of  his  own  declamation.  But  in  reading  the 
poem  I  was  not  so  much  struck  with  the  impress  of  Tennyson  as  you  appear 
to  have  been. 

£,  You  recollect  the  Theocritean  repetitions  of  lines  by  which  Tennyson 
gives  such  an  Idyl-like  character  to  some  of  his  poems;  for  instance,  the 
lecurring  lines  in  (Erume : — 

O  mother  Ida,  many-fountainM  Ida, 
Dear  mother  Ida,  hearken  ere  I  die. 

And  in  AvdUy  Court,  where  Francis  Hale,  '  the  farmer's  son,  who  lived 
across  the  bay,'  sinjgs  his  song,  in  which  each  quatrain  of  the  blank  verse 
^ds  *  But  let  me  live  my  lire ;'  and  the  poet  responds  by  a  series  of  sweet 
lines,  held  together  by  the  general  strain :  — 

Sleep,  £llen  Aubrey,  sleep,  and  dream  of  me. 

Jf.  I  recollect  well  those  two  charing  eclogues ;  but  is  there  anything 
like  them  in  the  Bothie  f 

E.  Do  you  not  recollect  the  description  of  Philip's  solitary  musings  when 
he  has  been  startled  away  from  Katie  by  the  rascinating  glance  of  his 
£]spie's  eye  ?    They  begin : — 

Souls  of  the  dead  one  fancies  can  enter  and  be  with  the  living ; 
Would  I  were  dead,  I  keep  saying,  that  so  I  could  go  and  uphold  her. 

And  every  strain,  after  a  few  lines,  ends  in  the  same  way, — 

Would  I  were  dead,  I  keep  saying,  that  so  I  could  go  and  uphold  her. 

The  whole  passage  has  a  complete  and  beautiful  Idyllic  character,  such  as  I 
do  not  think  would  have  been  given  to  it  if  Tennyson's  influence  had  not 
been  floating  in  the  air. 

M,  The  words  put  one  in  mind  of  Mariana^  with  its  burthen, — 

She  said,  '  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead,' 

thsagh  the  feeling  is  very  different.  But  you  conceive,  then,  that  the 
hexameter  influence  of  the  day  has  corporated  with  that  of  Carlyle  and 
Teanyson  in  the  moulding  of  the  Bothie  ? 

E,  Plainly.  For  it  is  not  merely  that  the  verse  is  (for  the  most  part) 
lieianieter,  but  the  spirit  and  the  manner  of  narration  have  a  character 
which  hexameters  alone  admit  of, — a  domestic  plainness  and  reality  of  feeling 
and  thought,  combined  with  an  assumption  of  epic  dignitv,  such  as  you  have 
in  Herman  and  Dorothea^  or  still  more  in  the  way  of  tlie  Bothie^  in  Voss's 


r,  the  prototype  of  Goethe's  great  poem. 

M,  But  surely  the  Boffiie  di&rs  much  from  the  other  poems  yon  have 
mentioned  ?    It  is,  in  places,  broad  burlesque. 

E.  There  is  a  tone  of  humour  very  strongly  apparent  in  vaiions  parts 
both  of  Dorothea  and  of  Luue ;  and  such  a  tone  is  inevitable  when  in  our 
day  familiar  life  is  treated  with  epic  gravity.  But  I  grant  that  the  Oxford 
poem  has  humour  of  a  much  broader  kind  than  the  German  ones:  the 
difficulty  of  drawing  the  ring  from  the  finger  of  Herman's  &ther  for  the 
piupose  of  betrothing  the  lovers,— 

Not  with  ease:  the  plump,  well-rounded  finger  detained  it,— « 
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is  a  graver  incident  than  the  performances  of  'Hobbes,  briefest-kilted  of 
heroes,*  in  the  dance.  But  the  conversations  in  all  the  three  poems  have  a 
force,  an  earnest  familiarity,  and  a  truth  to  the  feeling  of  the  day,  which  could 
be  given  in  hexameters  only ;  for  only  hexameters  admit  and  suggest  phrase(>- 
logy  not  blunted  by  the  poetical  conventions  and  habits  of  the  last  two  cen- 
turies of  our  literature. 

M.  But  Mr.  Clough  appears  to  have  found  that  even  the  hexameter  did 
not  allow  him  liberty  enough  without  new  licenses.  You  know  he  warns 
his  reader  to  expect  every  kind  of  irregularity  in  his  verse,  and  he  seems  to 
me  to  have  done  much  to  fulfil  such  expectation. 

E.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Clough  did  not  make  all  his  hexameters  as  good 
as  he  easily  could  have  done.  I  say  that  he  could  have  done  it  easily,  for  he 
has  often  done  it  for  pages  together ;  and  the  really  bad  lines  are  not  very 
many,  and  arise  from  perverseness  in  him,  not  from  any  difficulty  in  making^ 
good  lines  answer  his  purpose. 

M.  Your  fastidious  ears  are  pleased  to  account  it  perverseness,  but  sorely 
Mr.  Clough  had  a  right  to  make  any  metre  he  chose ;  he  is  not  bound  to 
please  you  with  his  hexameters. 

JE.  Everybody  that  writes  is  bound  not  to  disgust  a  reasonable  lind  indul- 
gent reader.  Mr.  Clough  has  the  same  right  to  produce  in  a  poem  lines 
which  will  not  read  as  verse  which  he  has  to  write  bad  grammar  or  mere 
nonsense, — the  same  right  which  you  have  when  you  play  your  flute  to  pot 
&ve  crotchets  in  a  bar  of  common  time.  A  writer  may  select  what  metre  he 
chooses ;  but  if  he  produces  lines  which  are  no  metre  at  all,  he  merely  annoys 
and  balks  his  reader.  We  cannot  tell  how  to  read  them,  and  lose  the  sense 
and  rh3rthm  in  trying  to  find  what  utterance  he  means  us  to  give  them. 

M,  But  has  Mr.  Clough  done  this  ?  I  suppose  he  had  in  his  head  some 
way  of  reading  all  his  verses  as  verses. 

'  JS,  It  is  charitable  to  suppose  he  had.  But  in  several  cases  I  cannot  dis- 
cover what  his  way  can  have  been.  Certainly  he  has  gone  very  far  from  the 
rule,  which  I  hold  to  be  the  proper  one,  that  the  verses  shall  read  as  vezses 
according  to  their  ordinary  accent  and  emphasis. 

M,  But  are  his  verses  so  very  bad  ? 

£J.  What  do  you  think  of  this  for  verse  ? — 

There  was  a  toast  which  I  forgot,  which  our  gallant  Highland  homes  have  always 
welcomed  the  stranger,  I  may  say  delighted  to  see  fine  young  men  at  table.  My 
friends,  are  you  ready  ?  The  Strangers  !  Gentlemen,  I  drink  your  healths,  and  I 
wish  you  witii  all  the  honours  ! 

M.  Ah,  but  that  is  Sir  Hector's  after-dinner  speech,  and  is  purposely 
made  to  transgress  rules  of  grammar  and  syntax,  as  such  speeches  commcHiIy 
do, — and,  of  course,  rules  of  prosody  as  well ! 

E,  That  seems  to  me  to  be  exactly  that  kind  of  faithful  imitation  which 
goes  beyond  the  boundaries  of  art.  It  is  not  so  that  your  real  artists  imi- 
tate irregular  nature.  But  let  that  pass.  How  do  you  read  such  a  verse  as 
this?— 

Nay,  never  talk  !  listen,  now  !     What  I  say,  you  can't  apprehend; 

M,  Why  it  may  be  read  as  an  hexameter :  hear  the  six  accents : — 
Nay,  never  talk !  Usten,  now  !     What  I  say,  you  can't  apprehend. 

JE.  Then  the  single  syllable  hend  is  to  go  for  a  foot  ?  This  is  rather  scanty 
measure,  and  the  more  so,  as  he  sometimes,  so  far  as  I  can  read  the  lines  at 
all,  gives  us  feet  of  four  syllables.  This,  at  least,  is  the  best  reading  I  ean 
make  of  such  lines  as  these  (p.  16)  : — 

.  Hdlding  it  not  for  enjoyment  biit  because  we  cannot  change  it. 
Ben^rift  5f  trade,  I  see,  is  m5ckery  and  delusion. 
Thirdly,  a  Cambridge  man  I  kndw,  SmKch  &  senior  wrangler, 

With  &  mathematical  scdre  hangs  out  at  Inverary. 

I  think  you  will  see  that  I  am  doing  my  best  to  read  these  as  verses  when  I 
reduce  Smith  the  senior  wrangler  to  a  short  syllable.  I  cannot  make  these 
l<nes  run  any  other  way,  though  I  grant  they  run  .very  ill  this  way,  and  a» 
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I  sfod  with  feet  of  four  syllables.  I  can  give  you  several  more  such ; 
thus  (p.  30)  :— 

Where  dr^ssj^  girls  slKth^rlug  by  tip5n  pavements  gVve  sign  f5r  &cc5sting. 

And  here  is  a  line  which  I  am  obliged  to  crush  still  more  violently.  It  will 
read  very  well  as  prose : — 

While  the  little  dmnken  piper  came  across  to  shake  hands  with  Lindsay. 

Bat  can  you  make  verse  of  it  ?    Try. 

Jf.  While  the  little  drunken  pip^r, — c&me  ^crdss  to  shake  hands  with  Lindsay. 

Will  that  do  ? 

E.  No,  that  will  not  do.  You  have  so  not  only  a  foot  of  four  syllables, 
but  seven  feet,  such  feet  as  they  are. 

M,  But  can  you  crush  the  words  into  a  hexameter  ? 

E,  Why,  of  course,  in  any  case  you  may  pick  out  the  six  principal 
accents,  and  group  all  the  other  syllables  to  them.    You  may  read  tnus : — 

While  thS  IKttl^  drunken  pipSr  c&me  ^crOss  t5  sh&ke  hands  with  Lindsay. 

And  so  you  have  one  foot  of  five  syllables,  as  well  as  another  foot  of  four 
syllables.     But  so  you  get  your  hexameter. 

M.  And  why  should  not  Mr.  Clough  write  such  lines  if  he  pleases  ? 

E.  Because  the  object  of  a  writer  is  to  be  read,  and  these  cannot  be  read. 
To  deal  with  them  as  I  have  done  with  this,  clumsy  as  the  operation  is,  can- 
not be  done  extempore.  And  it  is  the  more  difficult  to  see  what  rhythm  was 
in  the  writer's  mind,  because  while  some  lines  require  thus  to  be  crushed 
into  bunches  of  four  or  five  syllables,  and  those  not  light  ones,  other  lines 
have  got  a  bare  allowance  of  twelve  light  syllables  for  all  their  six  feet. 
Thus,  when  such  lines  as  this  come  among  such  clattering  ones  as  I  have 
just  read,  how  are  you  likely  to  read  them  (p.  19)  ? — '■ 

And  the  three  weeks  past,  the  three  weeks,  three  days  over ; 

which,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Clough  is  content  to  read, — 

And  the  three  weeks  past,  the  three  weeks,  three  days  over, 

*  1  am  sure,'  she  said,  *  he  caQ'd  you  wild  and  flighty ;' 

*  That  was  true,'  he  said,  *  till  my  wings  were  dipt  by  Elspie.' 

M.  I  suppose  there  is  a  jocose  effect  intended  to  be  produced  by  those 
long  lines,  which  require  to  be  read  very  rapidly. 

E,  If  the  joke  be  that  it  is  difficult  to  read  them  as  verse,  it  is  a  joke 
about  as  agreeable  as  coming  to  a  broken  staircase  in  the  dark  when  you  are 
walking  at  a  steady  pace.  If  the  joke  be  that  they  really  are  to  be  read  as 
prose,  they  should  nave  been  written  as  prose ;  and  then  the  joke  would 
nave  been  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  the  old  comic  songs  which  we  recollect, 
with  a  burden  of  rapid  gibberish  talking,  added  to  each  stanza ;  only  that 
these  songs  were  constructed  in  a  more  rigorous  form  of  art,  inasmuch  &s  the 
prose  came  at  definite  intervals. 

M,  But  have  you  any  objection  to  such  verses  as  that  you  have  just 
read  ?    It  is  a  hexameter,  even  by  your  reading  of  it. 

E.  It  is  true,  it  has  six  accents.  And  no  doubt  you  might  have  a 
succession  of  lines  of  six  trochees  each,  and  they  would  have  a  very  in- 
telligible, and  not  a  disagreeable,  flow.  But  such  lines,  you  know,  our 
classical  friends  would  call  trimeters,  not  hexameters.  Four  syllables  in  such 
a  rhythm  are  reckoned  as  making  up  one  measure ;  for  good  reasons,  which 
apply  to  English  as  well  as  to  Greek,  as  I  could  shew  you  if  you  had  time 
and  patience  to  listen.  But  without  going  into  these  reasons,  I  think  you 
must  perceive  there  is  a  great  incongruity  between  such  lines  and  dactylic 
hexameters,  which  are  really  the  normal  form  of  the  English  hexameter. 
Listen,  and  say  whether  these  two  lines  have  a  satisfactory  rhythmical 
parallelism : — 

And  the  three  weeks  past,  the  three  weeks  three  days  over, 

And  in  the  golden  weather  they  wondered  and  watched  to  the  westward. 

M.  You  must  recollect  that  the  poet  warned  you  he  should  use  very 
copiously  ^spondaic*  lines. 
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JS.  Which  I  think  he  had  hetter  hare  aroided,  and  spared  his  "warmmg^ 
For  though  spondaic  lines,  that  is,  lines  with  a  fifth-place  trochee,  are 
cihle  to  the  hexameter  flow  when  the  flow  is  kept  going  hy  a  preponde: 
of  dactylic  hexameters,  the  case  is  different  when  trochaic  lines,  with  few 
no  dactyls,  hecome  frequent.    In  that  case  the  rhythm  is  really  altered, 
two  kinds  of  verse  are  mingled.    What  can  we  say  of  such  yerses 
these  ?— 

X  wils  qiiite  right,  last  night ;  it  is  too  soon,  too  sudden. 

What  I  told  you  hefore  was  foolish  perhaps,  was  hasty. 

When  I  think  it  dv^r  t  &m  shdcked  and  terrified  at  it. 

Not  th&t  ftt  all  I  finsay  Yt ;  th&t  is,  I  kndw  I  said  it, 

And  wh^n  1  said  it,  felt  it.    But,  5h,  wS  mibt  wait,  Mr.  Philip^ 

We  mustn't  puU  ourselves  &t  th£  great  key  stone  5f  th£  center* 

Do  not  the  last  two  lines  go  to  a  diflerent  tune  from  the  others  ? 

itf.  But  surely  Mr.  C.  may  choose  his  tunes  as  he  pleases. 

E.  But  if  he  mix  together  two  tunes  in  a  capricious  and  irregtilar 
manner  he  must  he  content  to  be  told  that  he  makes  bad  music.  And  this 
is  the  more  provoking,  because  he  can  make  very  good  music.  There  Are 
long  passages  of  almost  blameless  hexameters.  Take  for  instance  one  of  the 
lighter  passages,  and  listen  how  glibly  it  runs  upon  its  dactyls  (p.  27)  : — 

And  at  the  farm  on  the  loch  side  of  Rannoch,  in  parlour  and  kitchen. 
Hark  !  there  is  music  !     Yea,  flowing  of  music,  of  mUk,  and  of  whisky, 
Dancing  and  drinking,  the  young  and  the  old,  the  spectators  and  actors. 
Never  not  actors  the  young,  and  the  old  not  always  spectators ; 
Lo  I  see  piping  and  dancing  !  and  whom,  in  the  midst  of  the  battle 
Cantering  loudly  along  there,  or  look  you,  with  arms  uplifted, 

(I  make  no  objection  to  a  '  spondaic*  line  in  such  a  place). 

Whistling  and  snapping  his  fingers,  and  seizing  his  gay-smXllfng  Janet. 

Whom  ?     Whom  else  but  the  Piper  ?  the  wary  precognizant  Piper, 

Who,  for  the  15 ve  of  gay  Janet,  and  mindful  of  old  invitation, 

Putting  it  quite  as  a  duty,  and  urging  grave  claims  to  attention, 

True  to  his  night,  had  crossed  5ver ;  there  goeth  he,  brimful  of  music. 

Like  to  cork  tdssed  by  the  eddies  that  foam  under  furious  lasher, 

Like  to  skiff  lifted  uplifted  in  loch  by  the  swift-swelling  sluices ; 

S5  with  the  music  possessing  him,  swaying  him,  gOeth  he,  look  you 

Singing,  and  flinging,  and  stamping,  and  tramping,  and  grasping,  and  clasping,. 

Whom  but  gay  Janet. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  several  rather  violent  dactyls  in  these  verses,  but 
■till  they  run  on  very  gaily.  I  should  think  such  verses  must  satisfy  any 
ordinary  ear  that  there  is  nothing  '  un-English  *  in  the  hexameter. 

M,  But  those  verses  are  made  to  dance  on  purpose  to  suit  the  subject* 
You  would  not  have  the  whole  poem  written  in  such  lines  as  these  ? 

JE7.  No,  but  I  would  have  a  rhythmical  parallelism  among  the  lines,  such 
as  the  hexameter  allows.  And  Mr.  C.  can  set  other  things  than  dancing  to 
the  true  hexameter  tune.  Listen  to  a  few  lines  more  of  Philip  Hewson  ^  Chi 
Women :' — 

Hdw  the  old  knightly  religion,  the  chivalry  semi-Quixotic, 

Stirs  in  the  veins  of  a  man  at  seeing  some  delicate  women 

Serving  him,  toiling  for  him,  and  the  world  ;  some  tenderest  girl  now 

Over  weighted,  expectant  of  him  is  it,  who  shall,  if  only 
Daly  her  burden  be  lightened,  not  wholly  remdved  from  her,  mind  you,. 
Lightened,  if  but  by  the  love,  the  devotion  man  only  can  offer, 
Ghrand  on  her  pSdestal  rije  as  urn-bearing  statue  of  Hellas. 

Why  should  a  man  who  can  write  such  passages  as  this,  write  such  lines 
as  these,  which  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  find  rhythm  for  ? — 

Never,  believe  me,  revealed  itself  to  me  the  sexual  glory. 

In  our  station ;  independent  of  it,  but  not  regardless. 

Laid  her  hand  on  her  lap.     Philip  took  it.     She  did  not  resist. 

Do  his  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  God,  not  man,  shall  call  him. 

Said  she,  *  You'll  leave  me  some,  Philip  ?'     '  Not  I,'  repHed  he,  a  volume.. 

Ye  imhappy  statuettes,  ye  miserable  trinkets. 
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M,  It  waa  his  humour — it  was  his  humour. 

J&.  It  is  a  humour  which  I  hope  he  has  now  satiated ;  and  if  so,  he  may 
write  Cnglish  hemmeters  which  soall  really  live. 

M,  Bat  have  you  seen  the  work  of  another  recent  English  hexametrist  ? 

E.  Who? 

M,  No  less  a  person  than  Punch, 

JE,  Ah,  the  rogue !  But  Fanch  is  a  scholar,  and  I  dare  say  his  hexa* 
meters  bear  the  marks  of  classical  culture.    What  is  his  subject  ? 

M,  DoUarine,  a  Tale  of  California.  Of  course  a  parody,  in  the  title,  at 
least,  of  Lfongfellow's  Evangeline;  a  Tale  of  Acadia.  And  thus  he  pro- 
logiseth: — 

In  St.  Francisco  located  was  Nathan  Jehoiakim  Bowie ; 

Down  by  tiie  wharf  on  the  harbour  he  traded  in  liquors  and  dry  goods ; 

Darned  hard  knot  at  a  deal,  at  meetin'  a  powerM  elder. 

But,  perhaps,  you  had  rather  hear  of  DoUarine  : — 

Tall  9ke  moved  through  the  bar,  a  sarvin'  of  jukips  and  cocktails ; 
Sweetnin'  the  cobblers  with  smiles,  and  firin'  Havannahs  with  glances,-^ 
Nathan.  J.  Bowie's  fair  darter,  splendiferous  Miss  Dollarina. 
Tall  she  moved  through  the  bai',  collectin'  the  joes  and  the  cents  in  ; 
Not  that  she  needed  to  did  it,  but  cause  nigger  helps  there's  no  trustin', 

And  she  was  too  tender-hearted  to  get  the  black  varmint  cowhided. 

How  say  you  of  PtmcKs  hexameters  ? 

E,  Ah,  spare  my  feelings !  You  know  I  must  think  such  pleasantries 
profane.    But  the  rerses  are  very  good  as  to  rhythm. 


VIENNA  DURING  THE  SIEGE  AND  AFTER  IT. 

BOUGH  SKETCHES  OF  BOUGH  SCEKES. 


I. — COMING  TO  THE  SIEGE. 


r:E  people  of  Vienna  thought  pro- 
per to  make  a  revolution.  They 
threw  cannons  into  the  river,  bom- 
barded the  arsenal,  sacked  it,  and 
hanged  an  imperial  feldzeagmeister 
and  secretary  at  war.  They  suffered 
a  siege  of  ten  days*  duration.  These 
are  facts  which  every  body  knows, 
and  to  which  I  advert  merely  be- 
cause the  hanging  of  the  feldzeug- 
meister  and  the  bombarding  of  the 
arsenal  caused  me  to  hurry  with  all 
the  speed  of  modem  travelling  from 
Norfolk  Street  to  Berlin,  and  from 
Berlin  to  the  very  walls  of  the  re- 
hellioas  city,  without  onoe  stopping 
to  take  breath  and  ask,  What  next  F 
Perhaps  it  was  as  well  not  to  ask 
that  question.  The  time  was  un- 
£ivourable  for  an  answer.  At  Ber- 
lin people  were  as  ignorant  of  what 
was  gomg  on  as  mortal  men  can  be ; 
nay,  worse,  they  anticipated  the  con- 
trary of  what  came  to  pass.  Demo- 
cracy was  looking  up ;  Republican- 
ism held  its  breath  to  get  a  deeper 
shade  of  red.  The  impression  was, 
that  the  month  of  October  would  turn 


out  an  augmented  edition  of  the  scenes 
of  Miurch.  Rumours  of  revolutions 
floated  through  the  air.  No  one 
knew  whence  they  came  and  whither 
they  went.  Steaming  it  from  the 
Prussian  capital  into  disturbed  and 
anarchical  Silesia,  a  crowd  of  people 
surrounded  me  at  the  Breslau  station, 
wishing  to  be  informed  whether  Ber- 
lin was  bombarded  when  I  left.*  They 
were  up  to  a  row,  and  looked  half 
sulky  and  half  incredulous  when  I 
told  them  Berlin  was  quiet. 

We  came  to  other  stations,  where 
much  the  same  questions  were  asked, 
and  the  same  answers  given.  Rati- 
bor  was  the  first  place  where  the 
reaction  of  the  Vienna  events  made 
itself  felt.  A  lieutenant  of  the  Prus- 
sian police  had  some  conversation 
with  the  railway-guards ;  when  the 
train  began  to  move,  he  stepped  into 
the  carnage  in  which  I  sat.  He  was 
an  agreeable  man  enough,  smooth 
and  complaisant,  somewnat  in  the 
Dunker  fashion.  After  adverting 
to  the  dangers  of  railway-ttavelling, 
inasmuch  as  people  had  been  found 
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minus  their  liyes  and  purses,  while 
the  murderers  had  shpped  out  at 
some  country  station,  the  Prussian 
lieutenant  of  the  police  came  to 
the  point  by  telling  me  I  had  better 
not  go  to  Vienna;  it  was  daneerous. 
I  told  him  nobody  would  hurt  a 
peaceable  man  who  did  not  care  for 
any  of  their  parties  in  Austria. 

'You  must  not  be  too  sure  of 
that,*  replied  the  lieutenant.  'The 
moment  you  come  to  Vienna,  they 
will  present  you  with  a  musket.* 

'Are  you  speaking  seriously?' 
said  I,  looking  at  him  with  blank 
amazement. 

'Seriously  and  officially,'  replied 
the  lieutenant.  '  The  Viennese  in- 
surgents force  all  strangers  to  join 
them ;  the  police  on  the  frontier  are 
instructed  to  warn  strangers  of  the 
fate  which  awaits  them  on  coming  to 
Vienna.  We  are  now  at  Oderberg, 
on  Austrian  territory.  I  have  done 
my  duty.'  It  rests  with  you  whether 
you  will  proceed  or  turn  back.* 

'  I  will  go  on,  if  you  please,*  said 
I,  as  the  train  stopped. 

The  lieutenant,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  walked  into  the  Oderberg 
custom-house,  where  Austrian  officers 
were  in  readiness  to  examine  the 
luggage. 

Here,  too,  the  passports  were  duly 
visSed,  just  as  if  Metternich  and  Se- 
delnitzky  were  still  lording  it  over 
the  Hapsburg  family.  When  the 
whole  of  the  ceremonial  was  gone 
through,  the  train  set  off  with  that 
want  of  ^peed  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
Austrian  railways.  This  was  on  the 
night  of  Friday,  the  21st  of  Octo- 
ber ;  when  morning  dawned,  we  had 
traversed  Lower  Silesia  and  part  of 
the  Moravian  wilderness.  The  train 
stopped  at  Luntenburg,  wheie  the 
station  was  filled  with  soldiers  of  all 
denominations,  whose  arms  glittered 
in  the  torchlight  which  the  guards 
carried  along  the  line.  It  was  about 
this  time  I  first  began  to  doubt 
whether  I  was  a  free  agent;  for  at 
every  stoppage  a  row  of  suspicious- 
lookmg  grenadiers  presented  them- 
selves; and  whenever  I  wished  to 
leave  the  carriage,  some  fellow  or 
other  stepped  in  my  way,  telling  me 
it  was  better  to  go  back  and  keep  my 
seat,  as  the  train  was  sure  to  go  on 
the  next  moment.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  the  train  did  not  go  on  the 
next  moment,  nor  was  it  until  after 


many  tedious  stoppages  that  we 
were  at  length  safely  landed  at 
Gansemdorf,  the  veiy  village  to 
which  the  wretched  Count  Latonr 
wished  to  send  his  soldiers  on  the 
fatal  6th  of  October.  He  was  pre- 
vented from  doing  so,  first,  by  the 
insurants  taking  off  the  rails  as  far 
as  Gansemdorf^  and  afterwards  by 
being  hanged.  The  rails  had  not 
yet  been  replaced,  hut  some  officers 
who  surrounded  the  train  at  the 
Gansemdorf  station  assured  us  the 
work  was  in  progress.  They  were 
eager  in  their  solicitations  that  no  one 
should  leave  the  train  ;  hut  the  pas- 
sengers, maddened  by  hunger,  broke 
through  their  ranks  and  rushed  to 
the  door  of  the  railroad '  Kestoration,* 
which  was  crowded  with  dirty  sol- 
diers and  infantry  ofiicers  with  grey 
coats  and  huge  mustachios. 

An  insufferable  stench  of  stale 
cheese  and  other  nasty  things  per- 
vaded the  whole  apali;ment.  IHrty 
waiters,  in  soiled  cotton  jackets, 
ran  to  and  fro,  carrying  dishes, 
which  the  soldiers  tore  from  them ; 
there  were  officers  clamoring  for 
coffee,  and  country  lasses  with  lar^ 
feet  and  dirty  hands  setting  their 
caps  at  a  knot  of  artillerymen ;  while 
the  grand  personage  of  the  place,  a 
colonel  or  general,  monopolised  a 
table  apart  from  the  general  crush, 
and  with  it  the  attention  of  at  least 
three  of  the  waiters.  There  was 
din  enough  to  wake  the  dead  and 
deafen  the  living.  Nor  were  the 
voices  of  the  passengers  less  loud 
than  those  of  the  troops.  They 
had  gone  without  their  suppers; 
they  wanted  their  breakfasts,  but 
not  a  crust  of  bread  was  to  be 
had.  They  murmured,  though  to 
no  purpose.  A  buxom  young  wo- 
man in  curl-papers  and  a  green 
pelisse,  who  had  joined  the  train  at 
Prerau,  and  told  every  one  that  her 
brother  was  a  posiconducteur  on  the 
line,  and  who  knew  the  names  of  all 
the  officers,  declared  the  situation 
was  painful  and  even  asonising.  A 
young  white-haired  fellow,  dressed 
m  Polish  water-boots  and  a  ftunwtf, 
ran  about  talking  Grerman  and  Polish 
with  almost  equal  fluency,  and  asking 
every  body  for  the  loan  of  a  cap,  the 
wind  having  blown  off  his  own  some- 
where in  Moravia.  I  had  no  cap  to 
g'vehim,  but  toldhim  to  purchaseonc 
om  the  soldiers^  who  had  always 
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spare  caps  in  their  knapsacks.  He 
jumped  at  the  proposal ;  but  tibe  next 
moment  he  made  a  rueful  face,  and 
confessed  he  had  not  one  farthing  left. 
The  scrape  was  great.  However,  a 
cap  was  procured  by  some  means, 
and  as  we  walked  down  to  the  train 
the  young  scamp  informed  me  he  had 
spent  his  last  stiver  to  pay  the  &re 
from  Gorlitz  to  Vienna.  He  was  a 
native  of  Prussian  Silesia,  and  had, 
once  upon  a  time,  been  a  student. 
He  boasted  of  having  served  as  a 
lieutenant  in  Maior  Taunts  free-corps 
during  the  Schleswig  war;  and,  as 
his  confidence  increased,  he  told  me 
the  object  of  his  journey  to  Vienna 
was  to  join  the  Academic  Legion,  and 
that  he  had  a  letter  to  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  Mr.  Hobert  Blum.  Af- 
terwards he  communicated  this  piece 
of  intelligence  to  other  passengers 
in  the  train ;  my  observation  that 
it  would  be  a  sad  thing  for  him  to 
come  to  Vienna  without  money  was 
received  with  a  smile  of  scorn. 

'  Bah  V  said  he, '  we  are  up  to  that 
sort  of  thing.  Didn't  we  make  the 
boors  in  Schleswig  give  us  what  we 
wanted,  and  something  more  too? 
If  people  want  liberty,  they  ought  to 
pay  for  it.  Donnerwetter  !  diesmal 
wUen  die  Schtoarzgelben  herhalten  !* 

The  train  was  at  length  put  in 
motion.  It  was  strictly  military, 
bristling  with  bayonets.  All  the 
travellers  bound  for  Vienna — about 
eleven — were  huddled  together  in 
one  carriage.  They  were  a  motley 
crowd.  There  was  the  curl-paper 
lady  in  the  green  pelisse,  and  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  free-corps  man 
in  the  bumus  ;  there  were  two  young 
Polish  students  from  Cracow,  who 
wore  tight  blue  coats  and  pretty  fur 
caps,  and  whom  the  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein hero  was  continually  making  up 
to,  while  they  gave  him  a  dead  cut. 
And  there  was  a  printer,  who  had 
come,  from  Leipsic  to  manage  the 
revolutionary  paper  —  Gradaus^  or, 
Oo'a'head;  and  two  Anglicised 
dandies,  natives  of  Smyrna  and 
Sassy.  They  had  got  the  English 
fashions  at  Paris,  from  whence 
they  came;  and  were  eagerly  con- 
versing with  each  other,  partly  in 
their  own  language  and  partly  in 
French.  In  short,  the  railroad- 
carriage  was  a  kind  of  Noah's  ark  — 
a  collection  of  strange  animals.  The 
free-corps  man  knew,  or  pretended  to 


know,  all  the  Sclavonic  languages,  and 
obliginffly  told  me  the  names  of  the 
uncouth  dialects  in  which  the  above- 
mentioned  persons  were  holding  their 
palaver ;  as  for  me,  I  felt  disgusted, 
and  eager  to  reach  the  end  of  our 
journey. 

We  stopped  at  length  amidst  a 
crowd  of  soldiers,  and  were  bid  to  de- 
scend. The  Floridsdorf  station,  close 
to  the  Vienna  terminus,  was  there. 
I  had  no  sooner  got  out  of  the  car- 
riage than  I  looked  for  the  Florids- 
dorf restaurant;  and  as  a  younff 
officer  of  pleasing  appearance  stood 
in  my  way,  I  askal  him  to  direct  me. 
He  bade  me  come  with  him,  which  I 
did ;  the  whole  mob  of  hungry  pas- 
sengers followed  at  our  heels.  But 
to  my  great  distress  he  led  the  way 
into  a  room,  where  there  was  cer- 
tainly a  large  table,  but  with  nothing 
on  it  but  order-books  and  papers. 
An  old  weatherbeaten  captain— ra- 
ther too  tough  to  be  savoury — sat 
behind  it,  and  looked  at  us  as  if  mea- 
suring us  for  the  grave.  The  pass- 
ports were  asked  for  and  given  up.  I 
sallied  out  on  the  platform  in  search 
of  some  more  hospitable  reception, 
but  was  quickly  stopped  by  the 
bayonet  of  a  Bohemian  sentinel,  which 
approached  me  rather  more  closely 
than  I  thought  agreeable.  I  could 
not  understand  wnat  the  man  said, 
but  there  was  a  world  of  persuasion 
in  the  cold  steel  which  glistened 
before  my  eyes.  I  retreated,  and 
watched  the  other  travellers  as  they 
came  out,  and  were  repulsed^in  the 
like  manner.  Their  storming  and 
swearing  was  interrupted  by  a  caU 
for  a  corporal  and  twelve  men,  who 
appeared  as  if  by  magic ;  they  were 
ordered  to  load  their  muskets.  A 
few  unintelligible  words  were  spoken; 
the  soldiers  turned,  wheeled  about, 
turned  again,  and  the  whole  knot  of 
travellers  was  surrounded.  The  cap- 
tain came  out  of  his  den.  '  Grentle- 
men,'  said  he,  '  I  must  send  you 
to  the  colonel.  He  will  know  what 
is  to  be  done  with  you.  Grod  be  with 
you  I    March  I' 

And  we  did  march  :  and  while  we 
tramped  the  mud  in  files,  and  the 
soldiers,  fore  and  aft,  were  keep- 
ing us  in  order,  which  they  did  with 
the  butt -ends  of  their  muskets,  I 
thought  of  the  captain's  '  God  be  with 
you!  and  whether  it  did  not  in 
reality  mean,  'May  the  Lord  have 
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mercy  upon  you  !*  I,  for  one,  had  a 
good  conscience  and  a  better  pass- 
port ;  besides,  they  eould  not  hang  a 
man  for  travelling  to  Vienna  on  the 
'2l8t  of  October,  1848.  People  must 
be  in  a  great  hurry  to  make  such 
awkward  mistakes.  But  I  looked 
with  a  feeling  akin  to  pity  upon 
him  of  the  Schleswig  fights,  whose 
livid  face  appeared  the  more  ghastly 
from  the  dun  colour  of  his  soldier  s 
cap.  The  young  Poles,  being  Poles, 
were  in  an  ugly  scrape.  And  the 
poor  manager  of  the  Go-a-head 
newspaper — it  made  me  sad  to  look 
at  him.  Thus  we  were  escorted 
down  a  hill,  and  through  the  miry 
streets  of  Floridsdorf,  to  the  large 
inn  of  the  place,  where  the  colonel 
redded.  They  kept  us  standing  in 
the  rain  while  an  orderly  took  our 
passports  to  the  military  chief- 
tain. The  people  of  the  village 
crowded  round;  horrible  whispers 
were  afloat  of  a  gang  of  desperate 
thieves  and  robbers,  whom  the  Im- 
perial soldiers  had  captured,  and  who 
were  going  to  be  hanged  on  the  lin- 
den tree  of  the  village.  Remarks, 
and  not  very  flattering  ones,  were 


made  on  our  looks  and  deportment. 
We  had  occasion  to  learn  the  truth 
of  the  German  proverb,  Wer  den 
Schaden  haty  dar/fur  den  SpoU  meht 
9orgen^  with  which  the  good-natured 
eorporal  tried  to  comfort  us. 

The  captain*s  address  had  left  us 
to  infer  that  the  colonel  was  either 
very  wise  or  very  blood-thirsty.  In 
our  case  he  was  wise ;  at  least  I 
thought  him  so,  for  when  he  came 
down  he  returned  all  the  passports 
to  their  respective  owners,  saying, 
he  w(ndd  presume  we  had  all  come 
there  in  the  ordinary  way  of  trayel- 
ling.  But  none  of  us  could  go  to 
Vienna;  the  thing  was  impossible. 
It  was  not  quite  impossible,  though, 
for  the  wicked  little  woman  in  the 
curl-papers  and  pelisse,  had  just 
smiled  the  wise  colonel  out  of  a 
geleitschein,  or  order  of  passage. 
*  Vienna,*  proceeded  the  colonel,  'was 
surrounded ;  the  storming  would 
commence  in  a  few  hours.'  He  ad- 
vised us  to  return  from  whence  we 
came;  and  as  for  the  arrest,  and 
what  appertained  thereto,  that,  said 
the  colonel,  was  the  natural  conse- 
quence of '  coming  to  the  siege* 


II. — THBEE  DAYS  ON  THE  OUTPOSTS. 


We  ought  to  have  been  happy 
that  it  was  no  worse.  But  we  were 
not.  The  party  dispersed  grumbling. 
The  two  men  irom  Sassy  and 
Smyrna  returned  by  the  very  next 
train,  and  pawned  their  luggage  to 
pay  the  fare.  As  for  the  Cracow 
students,  I  believe  they  got  smug- 
gled into  the  town,  for  I  overheard 
a  peasant  offering  to  conduct  there  if 
four  florins  were  given  him.  The 
free -corps  man  induced  the  lucky 
lady  who  had  obtained  a  geleitschein, 
to  take  a  note  of  his  to  Mr.  Blum ; 
and  when  he  met  me  in  the  evening, 
he  informed  me  that  a  great  shout 
had  just  been  raised  by  the  Viennese 
outposts  on  the  other  bank  of  the 
Danube.  '  I  dare  say  Mr.  Blum  has 
told  them  of  my  approach  !'  said  the 
ex-lieutenant  in  Major  Tann*s  free- 
corps.  His  Tiawe  vanity  moved  me. 
Little  did  he  know  what  a  sorry  part 
even  Mr.  Blum  acted  in  the  great 
Vienna  tragedy. 

Immediately  after  my  liberation  I 
went  in  quest  of  food  and  shelter. 
But  it  was  a  wild-goose  chase,  for 
every  nook  and  comer  in  the 
little  place  was  either  actually  in- 


habited by  oflicers,  or  bespoken  for 
such  that  were  still  to  arrive ;  while 
the  soldiers  lay  in  heaps  in  the 
streets  of  the  village,  and  on  the 
meadows  surrounding  it,  where  they 
lighted  large  fires  to  cook  their  vic- 
tuals by,  and  stand  and  warm  them- 
selves at.  The  villagers  had  fetched 
their  large  copper  pots  from  the  lofts ; 
a  ruddy  glare  shone  through  the 
■windows  of  each  kitchen,  cookery  was 
carried  on  on  a  large  scale.  For  not 
only  were  the  military  men  within 
the  houses  and  without  to  be  fed, 
but  companies  and  battalions  poured 
into  Floridsdorf,  where  they  piled 
their  arms,  and  where  the  cavaliers 
dismounted  to  eat  and  drink  before 
they  took  up  their  positions  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.  The  Austrian  cui- 
rassiers, with  their  antique  helmets 
and  white  cloaks  and  coats,  cut  a 
handsome  figure  among  the  cro^i 
and  the  queer  cuirasses  of  the  offi- 
cers, which  were  fastened  with  some- 
thing like  braces  (for  they  had  no 
backpieces),  gave  the  wearers  a  vmaxi 
appearance  of  undress,  like  men  riding 
about  in  shirt-sleeves.  A  brigade 
of  rifles,  too,  marched  in  when  the 
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euirassiers  were  just  preparing  to 
start.      The    riflemen    were    mere 
youths  ;   few  of  them    were  older 
than    four -and -twenty  years,   and 
many  much  younger.    They  walked 
merrily,  as    if    a    marriage  -  feast 
was  spread  on  the  glacis  of  Vien- 
na: they  had  green  branches  stuck 
in  their  caps,  and  came  on  cheer- 
ing   and  huzzaing,  while  the  band 
played  a  spirited  march.   These  rifles 
were    the   only  corps  in  the  Au- 
strian   army   before    Vienna    that 
marched  to  the  sound  of  music.    I 
do  not  know  whether  the  other  regi- 
ments had  any  band,  but  I  am  sure 
they  never  played.     Perhaps  there 
was  an  objection  against  the  use  of 
regimental  music  in  a  civil  war,  like 
the  one  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
Floridsdorf  was  the    rendezvous 
of  all   the  troops  that  came  from 
Bohemia  and  Moravia;  that  is  to 
say,  of  two-thirds  of  the  Austrian 
army.     The  Bohemian  revolution  at 
Prague  had  but  a  short  time  pre- 
Tiously  been  stifled  by  the  efforts  of 
the  German  natives  of  Austria  Pro- 
per ;  the  Viennese  revolution  was  in 
its  turn  attacked  by  the  Bohemians, 
who   were    still    smarting  from  the 
shame  of  their  late    defeat.    They 
obeyed  the  summons  which  called 
them  to  Vienna,  with  a  readiness 
which  must  have  done  the  heart  of 
the  Austrian  minister  good  to  he- 
boid.   They  poured  in  torrents  from 
the  railway,  and  took  post  in  various 
places  along  the  river.    That  river 
was  the  boundary  of  the  rebel  power; 
their  outposts  extended  on  the  other 
bank  up  to  Nussdordf,    They  built 
their    barricades    at    the    entrance 
of  the  suburb  of  Zwischenbriicken, 
thus  named  from  its  position  betwen 
two  bridges.  The  Imperialists  placed 
a  battery  under  cover  of  a  little  wood 
near  Floridsdorf,  and  protected  it  by 
a  heap  of  fascines  and  a  rampart  of 
loose  earth.    The  bearing  of  the  two 
camps    contrasted    strikingly.     No 
sound    of    merriment    was    heard 
among  the  Imperial  troops  after  the 
departure  of  the  roistering  riflemen ; 
they  were  moody  and  silent.    On 
the  other  hand,  nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  wild  spirit  of  merriment 
among  the  insurgents.     We  heard 
them  laughing  and  shouting.    They 
were  full  of  confidence,  though,  God 
knows,  they  had  little  to  laugh  at. 
Prince  Windischgr&tz,  backed  by  a 


formidable  force,  had  his  head-quar- 
ters at  Hetzendorf ;  Jellachich,  the 
great  Ban,  with  his  borderers,  Seret- 
shaners  and  Groats,  threatened  them 
from  another  quarter;  and  even 
Count  Auersperg,  with  10,000  men, 
whom  he  had  withdrawn  from  the 
capital  on  the- day  of  the  revolution, 
lurked  in  the  neighbourhood.  But 
the  Viennese  had  a  fatal  contempt 
for  their  foes ;  they  fancied  a  la- 
bourer with  a  pickaxe  was  equal  to 
at  least  half  a  company  of  foot.  Be- 
sides, the  whole  disgraceful  affair, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  was 
mere  child's  play  with  them.  They 
delighted  in  skirmishing  with  Count 
Auersperg's  troops;  it  was  such 
capital  fun  !  but  being  averse  to 
anything  serious,  they  thought  the 
other  party  had  a  similar  objection  to 
the  striking  of  decisive  blow.  No- 
thing can  illustrate  this  spirit  more 
plainly  than  the  indignation  with 
which  the  corporation  of  Vienna,  on 
the  12th  of  October,  received  Doctor 
Schiitte's  proposal  to  attack  and  dis- 
lodge Count  Auersperg's  troops, 
which  were  bivouacking  in  the  park. 

*  You  cannot  have  your  cake  and 
eat  it  too,'  said  the  doctor.  *You 
must  either  be  rebels  or  ask  the  em- 
peror's pardon.  If  you  will  do  the 
latter,  well  and  good.  But  if  you 
will  be  rebels,  you  ought  to  look 
sharp.  Count  Auersperg  is  a  Hani- 
bal  ante  portas.  I  have  a  band  of 
10,000  labourers  ready  to  obey  my 
commands.  If  you  give  me  leave,  I 
will  disperse  the  general's  troops.' 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  fury  with 
which  the  worshipful  magistrates  lis- 
tened to  this  speech.  It  was  well  for 
the  doctor  that  10,000  workmen  did 
indeed  obey  his  commands,  for  if 
unprotected,  the  corporation  would 
have  hanged  him  on  the  same  lamp- 
post which  had  served  as  a  gibbet 
for  Count  Latour. 

Count  Auersperg  was,  therefore, 
only  skirmished  with,  and  the  va- 
rious corps  of  Prince  Windischgrfitz 
were  allowed  to  assemble  in  the  en- 
virons of  the  town.  Dr.  Schtitte 
would  have  beaten  them  one  by  one 
as  they  came  up ;  but  the  corporation 
of  Vienna,  and  the  Viennese  in  gene- 
ral, were  too  cunning  for  such  a 
rough  game.  After  all,  it  was  but  a 
play  at  chess,  where  they  had  fair 
hopes  of  mating  the  prince.  Agents, 
with  large  pocket-books  full  of  bank- 
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notes,  had  been  despatched  to  revo- 
lutionise  the  provinces,  and  to  call 
out  the  landstann.  Prince  Win- 
dischgr&tz  was  sure  to  have  a  batch 
of  pitchforks  incommoding  his  rear. 
Besides,  the  arrival  of  free -corps 
was  annoanced  from  Munich  and 
Silesia ;  National  Guards,  by  scores 
of  handred  thousands,  figured  in  the 
columns  of  the  daily  press;  three 
leaders  of  the  extreme  I^ft  at  Frank- 
fort, the  Messrs.  Robert  Blum,  Julius 
Frobel,  and  Moritz  Hartmann,  had 
come  to  Vienna  to  lick  the  dust  off 
the  shoes  of  the  *  generous  and  de- 
voted inhabitants  of  the  Austrian 
capital.'  Each  of  these  three  repre- 
sentatives of  the  German  nation 
pledged  his  word  that  Germany 
wonM  not  suffer  the  fall  of  Vienna  I 
Agfunst  such  odds  what  could  Prince 
Windischgratz  do?  The  poor  de- 
luded man  was  to  be  pitied.  It 
is  true  there  was  the  Ban  of 
Croatia  with  his  robber-band,  but 
was  not  his  very  presence  a  sign  of 
his  discomfiture?  Was  it  not  on 
record  that  be  had  fled  through  Hun- 
gary, pursued  bv  the  thirsty  swords 
of  the  gallant  Magyars?  Did  not 
his  Croats  go  bare-footed,  and  was  it 
not  because  they  had  lost  their  shoes 
by  dint  of  hard  running?  The 
Viennese  forgot  that  battles  are  not 
fought  with  shoes,  nor  with  boots 
either ;  and  that  if  the  Croats  were 
shoeless,  they  were  armed  to  the 
teeth. 

Little  rest,  or  anything  else,  was 
there  to  be  got  at  Floridsdorf 
while  the  Imperialists  prepared 
for  the  fight.  Ihe  world  in  those 
parts  was  thoroughly  out  of  joint ; 
even  money  lost  its  power,  espe- 
cidly  when  it  was  in  the  pockets  of 
a  man  who  did  not  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country.  The  Austrian 
paifM  was  so  unlike  any  other  Grer- 
man  dialect  which  I  knew,  that 
several  davs  elapsed  before  I  could 
understand  the  people,  or  they  me. 
As  for  the  Sclavonic  dialects,  I  had 
always  been  a  stranger  to  their  ele- 
gancies. I  fared  very  badly;  for 
whatever  I  laid  my  hands  on  was 
bespoken.  The  only  thing  which 
was  to  be  had  in  abundance  was 
coffee,  that  is  to  say,  if  one  managed 
to  get  a  seat  in  the  only  coffee-house 
of  the  village.  I  passed  my  first 
night  in  Floridsdorf  on  a  wooden 
chair  in  this  coffee-house,  and  the 


next  mominp  I  fdt  very  queer  is 
m^  back.  Besides,  I  was  feverish 
with  the  smoke  of  bad  tofattcoOv 
which  I  inhaled  all  night,  lor  the 
room  was  thronged  with  soldiery 
who  sat  up  playing  at  cards  and 
smoking,  which  they  preferred  to 
anight*s  rest  on  the  cold  srass  of  the 
common.  We  were  all  foroed  to 
rough  it  through. 

The  first  dav  passed  amidst  the 
continual  marching  of  troops,  now 
and  then  relieved  hj  the  faint  re- 
port of  fire-arms  which  were  beard 
in     the    distance,    and    which,    I 
understood,    came    from  the    rebel 
bank  of  the  river.    The  Imperialists 
had  orders  to  refrain  from  enpgin^ 
the  enemy,  for  Prince  Windtscbgratz 
was  still  busy  summoning  the  town 
to  surrender,  receiving  &pntatioos, 
and    completing    his    preparations. 
It  was  Sunday,  and,  circumstanced 
as  I  was,   I    felt   it   strange  that 
the  church  bells  should   ring  and 
the  country  people  go  to  mass,  just 
as  if  all  around  were  peaceful  and 
quiet.    I  walked  into  the  church  and 
listened  to  the  priest's  sermon.    It 
was  very  loyal.    He  denonnoed  the 
Viennese  rebels,  and  grew  pathetic 
on  the  duties  which  a  Christian  owes 
to  his  sovereign.    The  fat  face  of  the 
reverend   pastor,  and    a   sly  smile 
which  played  about  his  mouth,  con- 
vinced me  that  his  zeal  was  new.    I 
understood  afterwards  he  had,  in  the 
course  of  the  summer,  accnstomed 
his  parishioners  to  sermons  of  quite 
a  different  character.    Such  is  human 
nature,  and,  above  all,  the  nature  of 
fat  men :  they  will  do  anything  for  a 
quiet  life. 

The  evening  of  the  first  day  foond 
me  almost  dead  with  fatigue.  I 
wished  to  lie  down,  and  was  happy 
to  share  with  three  Sdavonian  ser- 
geants the  bed  of  straw  which  these 
gentlemen  had  contrived  to  make 
under  the  billiard -table  of  the  coffee- 
room.  Card  playing,  drinkjng,  and 
smokins,  went  on  all  ni^ht;  eveiy 
now  ana  then  troops  of  soldiers  left  the 
place  to  join  the  parties  by  the  fires, 
and  others  came  in  dripping  wet  from 
the  rain,  and  half-starved  with  the 
cold.  It  was  next  to  impossible  to 
sleep  amidst  the  tramping,  and  rat- 
tling of  swords,  and  swearing  in  all 
kinds  of  savage  languages.  The 
air,  too,  was  foul;  but  when  the 
door  was  opened  the  wind  came  xa 
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ivitli  great  yioleiiee  and  blew  oat 
tiieliglrta. 

I  was  utterly  di^osted.  The 
next  day  passed  without  any  re- 
markable incident,  and  as  for  the 
inarching  of  troops,  cold,  hungry, 
and  sleepy,  as  I  was,  I  got  sick  of 
it.  It  was  always  the  same  stoiy 
<iTer  again:  dirty  soldiers  arriying, 
dismounting,  or  piling  arms,  as  the 
case  might  be,  grubbing  and  depart- 
ing. If  no  soldiers  were  at  hand,  or 
when  the  street  was  dear  of  the 
trains  of  artillery,  there  were  long 
processions  of  carts,  loaded  with  com 
and  provisions,  brought  in  from  the 
remoter  parts  of  the  country,  and 
taken  to  headquarters  and  elsewhere. 
The  carts  had  a  p^  of  oxen  each ; 
tiie  driyers  went  by,  dressed  in  dirty 
fiieze  frocks,  and  wearing  high  gait- 
ers and  broad-brimmed  hats.  Huge 
droTes  of  cattle,  too,  were  driyen 
along  the  road.  The  commander-in- 
chief  had  assembled  near  80,000 
men  io  subdue  the  Vienna  insur- 
gents, and  so  admirable  were  his 
arrangements,  that,  though  some 
civilians  might  suffer  from  want  of 
food,  I  am  sure  no  soldier  did.  The 
prince  knew  what  he  was  about ;  he 
led  his  soldiers  to  keep  them  in  good 
humour.  The  officers  flattered  and 
cajoled  their  men,  who,  when  drunk, 
slapped  the  officers'  backs  in  the 
coffee-room,  and  told  them  they  were 

d d  good  fellows;  all  of  which, 

and  also  the  being  made  to  drink 
beer  and  brandy  from  the  men's 
glasses,  the  officers  bore  with  a  gentle 
mrbearance,  which  quite  reconciled 
me  to  the  rudeness  with  which 
they  treated  all  civilians.  I  fancied 
these  fraternising  ways  to  be  among 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Austrian 
army.  They  were  but  the  means 
£>r  an  end. 

Disgusted  as  I  was  with  the  vil- 
lage, and  longing  for  a  change,  I 
strolled  out  to  study  field- fortifica- 
tion by  inspecting  the  batteries  which 
were  in  progress  along  the  river. 
But  I  had  not  gone  very  far,  nor  had 
I  had  time  to  comprehend  the  plan 
on  which  these  batteries  were  made, 
when  I  found  myself  suddenly  col- 
lared by  a  soldier,  who  spoke  a 
language  which  I  could  not  under- 
hand, though  he  addressed  me  with 
great  earnestness,  and,  I  believe,  with 
imprecations.  The  fellow  thought 
he  had  made  a  prize.     Five-and- 


twenty  florins  had  been  offered  ibr 
the  capture  of  each  Hungarian  spy, 
many  of  whom  were  believed  to  be 
prowling  about  the  country.  The 
deluded  man  dragged  me  to  his 
captain,  who  inspected  my  passport, 
and  veiy  undvilly  told  me  to  be 
gone. 

On  my  return  to  the  village,  I 
found  that  the  owner  of  the  coffee- 
house had  succeeded  in  hiring  a 
small  room  for  me,  with  something 
like  a  bed  and  a  table  in  it.  I 
felt  happy  and  grateful,  and  has- 
tened to  take  possession.  The  next 
morning  I  was  awakened  by  a  boom- 
ing sound,  which  shook  the  windows 
and  made  the  chalk  come  down  from 
the  ceiling  in  little  bits,  and  which 
was  repeated  at  intervals  of  from 
ibur  to  five  minutes.  I  listened  with 
great  attention,  and  found  that  some 
of  the  boomings  were  followed  by  a 
whistling,  whirring  sound  in  the  air. 
'The  thing  has  come  off  at  last!' 
exclaimed  I,  jumping  out  of  bed,  and 
dressing  with  great  haste  lest  the 
cannonade  should  cease  before  I 
could  get  down  stairs.  It  was  a 
foolish  and  an  idle  fear.  Hastening 
down,  I  found  the  inmates  of  the 
house  in  a  state  of  great  excitement. 
They  were  discussing  the  question  of 
who  would  gain  the  day,  the  Insur- 
gents or  the  Imperialists.  Almost 
all  the  soldiers  were  gone :  hostilities 
had  actually  conmienced. 

A  wounded  soldier  was  carried  by. 
They  bore  him  to  the  neighbouring 
school-room,  which  was  made  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  temporary  hospital, 
or  dissecting-room,  if  you  please,  for 
a  deal  of  cutting  and  slicing  was 
going  on.  The  little  boys  had  a 
holiday ;  they  looked  at  the  wounded 
soldier  with  conscious  joy  and  pride. 
It  was  so  nice  to  play,  and  it  was 
such  a  ^rand  thing  to  have  mangled 
Bohemians  dished  for  further  muti- 
lation in  one's  school-room.  I  wished 
almost  to  be  a  little  Floridsdorf  boy, 
with  a  holiday  and  a  giant  feeling  of 
superiority  over  the  natives  of  Bo- 
hemia. 

For,  the  truth  must  be  told,  the 
Czechs  who  had  so  valiantly  come 
forward  to  pepper  the  Viennese  into 
a  proper  feeling  of  loyalty,  had 
(pardon  a  German  idiom)  the  'devil's 
thanks'  for  it.  The  Floridsdorf 
people  did  not,  indeed,  make  com- 
mon cause  with  the  Vienna  rebels, 
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for  whom  they  had  little  sympathy, 
if  any ;  but  being  Austrians,  and,  as 
such, '  part  of  (to  quote  the  words  of 
the  Wiener  Zeitang)  the  most  civi- 
lised and  gentlemanly  nation  in  Eu- 
rope,' they  looked  upon  the  Bohe- 
mians in  the  spirit  of  the  man  who, 
happening  to  fondle  a  pretty  child 
and  learning  that  the  little  thing 
was  born  at  Prague,  put  it  down 
with  a  mingled  expression  of  horror 
and  disgust,  saying,  *  Dear  me,  how 
shocking!  so  young,  and  already  a 
Bohemian!'  To  belong  to  that 
country  is  an  unpardonable  enormity 
in  the  eyes  of  all  good  Austrians. 
Indeed  it  is  said,  nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  disbelieve  the  story,  that  a 
Bohemian,  a  devout  Catholic  of 
course,  went  to  confess  in  a  Vienna 
church.  The  priest,  suspecting  from 
his  dialect  that  all  was  not  right, 
asked  him  where  he  came  from  ? 

*  From  Eger,'  said  the  man. 

*•  Then  you  are  a  Bohemian !'  ex- 
claimed the  confessor.  'Avaunt! 
and  do  not  come  back,  for  shrive 
thee 'from  that  sin  I  cannot ! ' 

Bumour  adds,  that  the  poor  man 
sought  another  confessor,  to  whom 
he  proceeded  to  open  his  heart  by 
saying,  *  I  am  a  Bohemian !'  and  that 
in  this  instance  the  priest  wept, 
and  cried,  'My  son,  to  be  a  Bohe- 
mian is  a  misfortune,  but  it  is  no 
crime.'  It  is  shrewdly  suspected 
that  that  priest's  mother  was  a  na- 
tive of  the  land  of  Ziska. 

At  all  events,  let  us  hope  that 
indulgent  confessors  were  found  for 
the  poor  fellows  that  lay  bleeding  in 
the  school-room.  The  firing  conti- 
nued all  the  morning,  and  might 
have  done  much  more  mischief  than 
it  actually  did,  if  the  insurgents  had 
not  been  misinformed  about  the  posi- 
tion of  the  troops,  and  if  they  had 
known  more  of  the  noble  art  of 
gunnery.  The  shots  which  they 
nred  from  their  barricade  at  Zwis- 


ehenbrtkcken  did  some  ezeentioii  in 
the  Imperial  batteries  on  our  side  of 
the  river ;  but  their  gunners  vrished 
to  sweep  the  main  street  of  the 
village,  where  they  fiincied  the  re- 
serve force  was  under  arms,  though 
in  fact  not  a  single  soldier  was  to  be 
found  there.  Besides,  the  shot  flew 
so  high  that  at  best  it  could  but  have 
hit  the  housetops.  I  had  never  be- 
fore heard  the  noise  which  a  large 
ball  makes :  that  day  gave  me 
a  new  sensation.  It  was  not  fear, 
nor  was  it  exultation,  but  a  kind 
of  rage  which  I  felt  in  hearing 
the  ugly  things  whizzing  through 
the  air.  It  was  a  feeling  which 
made  me  swear;  nor  did  I  fail  to 
accompany  each  of  them  with  that 
expressive  German  imprecation,-^ 
Nmpfeiffdoch  du und  der  Teufel! 

The  Imperialists  in  their  turn 
made  a  dreadful  row  with  their 
^ns,  with  which  they  plied  the 
insurgent  barricades.  The  Styrian 
sharpshooters,  on  the  Vienna  side  of 
the  river,  and  the  wild  young  rifles 
that  lay  hid  among  the  willows  on 
our  side,  diversified  the  attractions 
of  the  scene  by  an  interchange  of 
civilities,  of  which  our  Jagers  had 
the  worst.  The  Styrians  are  dead 
shots.  They  are  said  to  blush  if 
their  bullet  hits  any  other  part  of  a 
woodcock  than  its  head.  The  Aus- 
trian riflemen  fell  by  scores ;  but,  to 
give  them  their  due,  the  survivors 
were  nowise  daunted  by  the  death 
of  their  comrades,  and  when  the 
enemy's  batteries  were  silenced,  when 
the  Styrian  sharpshooters  retreated, 
and  a  flag  of  truce  was  hoisted  by 
the  conquered  of  Zwischenbrticken, 
these  mad  young  fellows  were  the 
first  to  ford  the  river,  and  to  hoist 
the  Imperial  colours  on  the  steeple 
of  the  first  place  which  was  taken 
by  the  troops  of  Prince  Windisch- 
gratz. 
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VESTIGIA  VERI. 

I. — EVOLUTION  AND  K£ VOLUTION. 


Mother  of  this  unfathomable  world ! 
Favour  my  solemn  song,  for  I  have  loved 
Thee  ever,  and  thee  only ;  I  have  watched 
Thy  shadow,  and  the  darkness  of  thy  steps, 
And  my  heart  ever  gazes  on  the  depth 
Of  thy  deep  mysteries.     I  have  made  my  bed 
In  chamels  and  on  coffins,  where  black  Death 
Keeps  records  of  the  Sophies  won  from  thee, 
Hoping  to  still  these  obstinate  questionings 
Of  thee  and  thine,  by  forcing  some  lone  ghost, 
Thy  messenger,  to  render  up  the  tale 
Of  what  we  are. — Shelley. 


WE  perceive  around  us,  and  we 
feel  within  us,  the  operation  of 
Matter  Motion  and  Force. 

The  earth  is  Matter;  it  Moves 
around  the  sun;  its  orbit  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Force  of  gravitation. 

My  heart  and  my  blood  are  Mat- 
ter; they  are  in  constant  Motion; 
under  the  influence  of  a  Force  or 
Forces,  which  we  collectively  desig- 
nate Life. 

Between  our  organism  and  the 
medium  in  which  it  exists  a  series  of 
actions  and  reactions  take  place  — 
Trhich,  when  normal,  constitute 
health,  happiness,  virtue  :  when  ab- 
normal, disease,  misery,  vice. 

This  is  true  also  of  inferior  organ- 
isms. We  speak  of  a  diseased — a  mi- 
serable— a  vicious  horse.  We  might 
apply  these  terms  in  the  same  sense 
to  insects.  And  even  the  organism 
of  plants  may  be  diseased — vitiated; 
though,  being  unconscious,  so  far  as 
we  know,  they  are  not  subject  to 
TiUsery. 

In  proportion  as  an  organism  is  of 
higher  rank  in  the  scale  of  creation ; 
in  proportion  as  its  organs,  its  apti- 
tudes, its  activities,  are  more  numer- 
ous, more  potent,  more  delicately 
interconnected ;  the  conditions  of  its 
well-being  become  more  complex. 

For  the  germination  of  a  seed  in 
the  ground  a  certain  degree  of  tern- 
peraiurey  and  of  hamiditv,  are  indis- 
pensable. It  is  eas^  to  fulfil  these  few 
and  simple  conditions;  and  by  so 
doinff  to  ensure  the  growth  of  a  seed. 
As  toe  vegetable  organism  develops 
itself,  fresh  conditions  become  neces- 
sary. The  tender  shoot  requires,  be- 
sides warmth  and  moisture,  air  and 


light ;  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  for 
the  respi  ration  of  its  leaves ;  certain  so- 
luble salts  for  the  nutrition  of  its  roots. 

The  possession  of  senses — of  sight 
— taste — touch  &c. — multiplies  and 
complicates  enormously  the  con- 
ditions of  well-beins  for  even  the 
lower  animals.  Colours,  flavours, 
odours,  sounds,  &c.  become  indis- 
pensable to  the  well-being  of  an 
animal. 

In  the  higher  animals,  the  material 
conditions  of  well-being  are  compli- 
cated with  others  of  a  higher  order — 
moral  and  intellectual.  The  dog, 
within  certain  limits,  possesses  the 
faculties  of  judging  and  comparing. 
He  manifests  attachments — friend- 
ship—  sexuality  —  a  faithful  defer- 
ence to  man.  His  capacity  of  plea- 
sure and  privation  is  extended. 

The  human  organism,  as  it  is  the 
most  complex  and  delicate  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  so  it  requires  for 
its  well-being  an  ememble  of  con- 
ditions— material,  moral,  intellectual 
—  so  ii^finitely  varied  and  intricate, 
that  they  can  rarely  be  all  realised 
at  once. 

The  deficiency  of  a  single  condition 
— like  the  suppression  of  one  cog  in  a 
complex  machine  —  affects,  more  or 
less  remotely,  every  one  of  the  whole 
series  of  actions  and  reactions  which 
collectively  make  up  the  phenomenon 
of  life. 

Between  the  secretions  of  the  sto- 
mach the  liver  and  the  pancreas,  and 
the  substance  of  the  food  which  we 
eat ;  between  the  red  particles  of  the 
blood  in  the  lungs,  and  the  air  which 
we  breathe;  a  series  of  molecular 
changes  are   constantly  going    on, 
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for  the  dae  accomplijihinCTit  of  which 
the  hodjr  most  be  retained  at  m  cei> 
tain  tempecature,  the  sldn  most 
thnnr  off  a  certain  qiiantit|r  of  mois- 
tnre,  the  mnsdes  most  he  exercised 
bjr  a  certain  amount  of  contractile 
effort,  the  hrain,  repaired  by  deep, 
nmst  be  in  a  certain  state  of  genera- 
tire  tennon. 

The  human  organism,  placed  naked 
at  the  equator,  or  at  the  pole,  could 
not  lire. 

Nature  provides  the  conditions  of 
existence  for  man  not  immediately — 
but  remotely.  She  has  surrounded 
us  with  priTations  which  it  is  within 
the  compass  of  our  faculties,  directed 
by  our  instincts  and  our  reason,  to 
overcome.  She  su^iends  the  cocoa 
nut  high  above  our  heads  in  the  air; 
but  we  have  limbs  to  climb  withal, 
and  reach  it.  And  the  exercise  of 
the  limbs  by  which  the  nut  is  ob- 
tained, is  indispensable  to  the  proper 
digestion  of  the  kernel. 

The  inhabitant  of  the  torrid  zone 
spreads  his  tent ;  the  Esquimaux 
incloses  a  reservoir  of  air  within 
thick  walls.  These  are  rude,  elemen- 
tary sketches  of  the  architectonic 
conditions  of  human  well-being. 

The  jointed,  locomotive  frame-, 
work  of  the  human  body  requires  to 
be  surrounded  with  a  supple  lodg- 
ing, carried  with  it,  yielding  to  its 
fle^uous  movements,  porous  to  allow 
the  evaporation  of  the  skin,  yet  suf- 
ficiently close  to  retain  around  the 
organism  a  mass  of  tepid  air,  to  pre- 
vent undue  variations  of  its  tem- 
perature. Hence  clothing— the  tex- 
tile condition  of  human  well-being. 

Volumes  might  be  filled  with  the 
mere  enumeration  of  the  conditions 
of  our  material  well-being.  These 
two  examples  suffice. 

To  fulfil  simultaneously  all  the 
material  conditions  of  human  well- 
being  requires  an  amount  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  technical  skill  which 
the  human  race,  during  its  infancy, 
could  not  possess. 

Until  it  was  discovered  that  a  co- 
lumn of  heated  air  rises  in  a  tube, 
the  hut — the  wigwam  —  remained 
without  a  chimney.  The  products 
of  combustion,  of  previous  respir- 
ation, loading  the  air  breathed  in 
ill -ventilated  abodes,  vitiated  the 
blood  of  man ;  and  engendered  scro- 
fula. 

So  long  as  the  scarcity  of  textile 


fidiffies  forbade  the  wear  and  tear  of 
frequent  washing,  the  skin  of  man, 
retauned  in  contact  with  its  own  foul 
exudations,  was  subject  to  leprosy. 

Scrofula,  workii^  in  the  blood, 
produces  many  maladies ;  sometimes 
consumption  far  instance,  sometinies 


Thus  the  material  and  inteUectnal 
conditions  of  human  well-being  are 
intimately  intercoimected. 

Lqffosy  has  disappeared ;  scrofula 
remains.  For  we  have  perfected  the 
textile  art :  but  our  great  towns  are 
still  collective  wigwams — chimney- 
leas — ^without  air -drains — unventi- 
lated.  Every  breath  we  draw,  in  a 
great  town,  introduces  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  filth  into  our  blood. 

Thus,  in  providing  for  our  more 
imperious  wants,  we  unconsciously 
infringe  other  conditions  of  well- 
being.  Pressed  between  ignorance 
on  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
necessity  of  inunediate  action,  man- 
kind, has  for  want  of  the  simplest 
contrivances  incurred  the  most  ter- 
rible sufferings : — pestilences,  distor- 
tions, anchylosis  of  the  joints;  the 
privation  of  sight,  of  hearing,  of  the 
other  senses;  the  dreadful  priva- 
tion of  reason. 

Thus  man,  striving  for  happiness, 
has  by  his  imperfect  and  ignorant 
efforts  surrounded  himself  uncon- 
sciously with  elements  of  misery.  So 
the  child,  grasping  hastily  at  the 
perfumed  rose,  withdraws  a  bleeding 
hand. 

These  sufferings  are  not  gratuitous. 
To  discover  and  realise  one  by  one 
the  complex  conditions  of  human 
happiness,  affords  to  our  faculties — 
to  our  brain  and  to  our  limbs — that 
exercise  without  which  they  would 
dwindle ;  and  life  become  monoton- 
ous, and  a  burden. 

The  pain  which  follows  each  error, 
each  omission,  quickens  research  and 
application  of  the  corrective. 

The  accumulation  and  perpetu- 
ation of  maladies  in  the  blood  and 
organs  of  man,  must  have  resulted 
in  the  degeneration,  and  ultimate  ex- 
tinction of  our  species,  but  for  a 
tendency  which  exists  as  well  in  the 
race  as  in  the  individual. 

This  tendency  has  been  called  by 
medical  writers  the  vis  medicabiz 
naturcB, 

When  a  bone  of  the  body  is  bro- 
ken, a  great  vital  activity  manifests 
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itself  at  the  injured  part ;  the  sur- 
face becomes  reddenea  by  additional 
accession  of  blood ;  an  intumescence 
resulting  from  the  dilatation  of  the 
small  ducts  is  observed;  the  swollen 
arteries  throb  more  quickly ;  an  in- 
creased temperature  proves  the  ac- 
celeration of  chemical  or  molecular 
change ;  and  the  painful  thrilling  of 
the  nerves  betrays  the  transmission 
through  their  fibres  of  an  ampler 
stream  of  vital  force.  The  tissues 
around  the  broken  bone  thicken; 
they  form  an  ossific  sheath — a  splint. 
A  glue  exudes  from  the  contiguous 
fractured  ends;  this  glue  becomes 
cartilage ;  this  cartilage  ossifies ;  and 
the  bone  is  repaired.  Then  the 
clumsy  splint  begins  to  shrink — it  is 
absorbed — the  limb  is  restored  to  its 
previous  shapeliness  and  motive 
faculty. 

When  a  cause  which  has  rendered 
the  blood  impure  is  withdrawn, 
(provided  the  deterioration  have  not 
exceeded  certain  limits),  this  curative 
tendency  comes  into  play  to  purify 
the  turbid  stream.  The  ravages  of 
a  London  season  are  repaired  by  a 
month  at  the  sea  side. 

The  organism  concentrates  upon 
its  own  reparation  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  its  power.  The  loss  of  the 
pleasure  wnich  this  vital  force, 
otherwise  exerted,  might  have  pro- 
cured us,  punishes  our  infractions  of 
physiological  law ;  but  we  escape 
permanent  contamination. 

When  tobacco,  opium,  and  other 
deleterious  substances  are  habitually 
introduced,  in  small  quantities,  into 
the  organism,  this  faculty  is  exercised 
in  applying  a  certain  proportion  of 
vital  force  to  resist  the  invasion,  or 
to  repair  its  effects.  Life  that  might 
have  been  manifested  outwardly,  is 
consumed  in  an  inward  effort :  the 
term  of  our  existence  is  abridged; 
but  the  present  effect  of  the  poison  is 
mitigated — if  not  absolutely  averted. 

A  similar  defensive,  reparative, 
and  corrective  faculty,  exists  in  the 
human  race,  considered  as  a  col- 
lective being.  Accidents  and  errors 
bring  about  a  concentration  of  in- 


stinctive forces — social  fever  and  in- 
flammation— by  which  breaches  of 
the  social  organism  are  repaired, 
vitiated  parts  purified,  those  which 
are  gangrened  thrown  off.  These 
efforts  of  the  social  vis  medicatrix  are 
called  rebellions  and  re?olutions. 

So  considered,  the  most  unfore- 
seen and  disastrous  revolutionary 
cataclysms  appear  not  as  the  casual 
results  of  faulty  statesmanship,  or 
popular  caprice,  but  as  determinate 
and  necessary  elements  in  this  gene- 
ral scheme  of  Vital  Dynamics.  While, 
therefore,  we  deplore  the  present 
misery  which  they  occasion,  and 
strenuously  resist  the  febrile  excesses 
into  which  they  are  apt  to  degenerate, 
we  may  contemplate  without  dismay 
their  ulterior  tendencies;  and  look 
forward  with  well-grounded  confi- 
dence to  the  term  of  social  as  of  indi- 
vidual maladies.  Of  the  bruises 
which  the  child  receives  in  learning 
to  walk,  no  trace  will  remain  on  the 
flesh  of  the  full-grown  man. 

Such  are  the  considerations  which 
lead  me  to  anticipate  a  favourable 
issue  of  the  spasmodic  disorder,  now 
agitating  so  fearfully  the  societies  of 
Europe. 

The  life  of  collective  Humanity, 
concentrated  in  a  reparative  effort, 
after  a  protracted  violation  of  its 
conditions  of  well-being,  is  throwing 
off  its  vitiated  particles,  and  sepa- 
rating, by  a  wholesome  though  pam- 
ful  process,  its  gangrened  limbs. 

By  this  instinctive  extrusion  of 
perverting  influences ;  this  convulsive 
clearing  of  the  social  system  for  purer 
and  healthier  initiations ;  mankind  is 
at  this  moment  expiating  the  past, 
and  elaborating  the  future.  Through 
a  phasis  of  disorder,  equally  inevi- 
table and  indispensable,  Society  is 
advancing  towards  a  more  perfect 
fulfilment  of  its  complex  conditions 
of  existence  ;  a  more  harmonious 
equilibrium  of  matter,  motion,  and 
force,  within  and  around  it ;  and  a 
more  intense  and  intimate  communion 
of  its  organic  life,  with  the  life, 
equally  organic,  of  circumambient 
nature.  F.  O.  Ward. 
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THE  OPENINO  OF  PABIilAliENT  :   THE. 
MACHINKIT  OF  PUBUUC  BUSINESS. 

mHE  new  Session  of  Parliament  has. 
X  begun  under  auspices  whi<;b  give 
little  or  no  assurance  in  regard  to 
the  future.  Parties  are  still  so  dis- 
located, that  the  system  of  attack  and 
defence  to  which  the  nation  has  been. 
long  accustomed  continues  in  abevr 
ance;  and  we  have  nothing  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  at  all  events^  to 
look  forward  to,  beyond  a  guerilla 
warfare,  which  may,  perhaps,  bring 
about  some  great  change  in  a  mo- 
ment, or  else  drag  its  weary  length 
through  months  without  effecting 
any  sensible  results.  On  one  point, 
however,  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion 
seem  to  be  agreed.  Legislative  lo- 
quacity is  quite  at  a  discount;  and 
though  the  House  has  refused  to  tie 
down  its  orators,  by  a  deliberate 
vote,  to  an  bourns  display  of  elo- 
quence a-pieoe,  the  feeling  of  the 
assembly  has  been  manifested  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  create  a  strong  bias 
in  favour  of  their  limits.  Let  us 
hope,  that  in  this  respect  public 
opinion  may  undergo  no  change. 
The  work  done  by  the  people's 
representatives  will  be  both  extensive 
and  useful,  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  economy  which  they  practise  in 
the  composition  and  delivery  of  their 
speeches. 

TUB  POSITION  OF  parties:    POLITICAL 
PEOSPfCTS. 

The  Speech  from  the  throne  at 
the  commencement  of  a  session  of 
parliament  is  always  looked  to  with 
interest,  as  a  kind  of  table  of  con- 
tents to  the  unopened  book.  From 
it  can  be  divined  —  extraordinary 
casualties  excepted — the  probable  po- 
litical programme  of  the  ministers ; 


aiud,  from  that  prograxnme,  a  rea<- 
sonable  calculation  may  be  made  of 
the  course  to  be  adopted  by.  the 
Opposition. 

The  Address  with  which  her  Ma-^ 
jesty  opened  the  parliament  on  the 
first  of  the  past  month  was,  like  its 
predecessors,  a  very  faithful  index, 
but,  its  truthfulness  consisted  in  the 
almost  total  absence  of  anything  like 
a  definite  scheme  of  policy.  Except 
asking  for  more  restrictive  powers  in 
Ireland, — a  measure  which  might  be 
considered  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course, — and  an  intimation  as  to  the 
Irish  Poor-law,  which  has  dwindled 
down  into  the  demand  for  a  com- 
mittee, the  Speech  really  contains 
no  indication  whatever  that  her  Ma- 
jesty's ministers  are  prepared  to  pro- 
tit  by  our  providential  security,  and 
to  seize  on  so  opportune  an  occasion 
to  anticipate  the  great  want  of  the 
day — a  series  of  wisely  digested  mea- 
sures, originated  by  Government,  and 
not  forced. on  them  by  agitation,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  to  all  classes 
of  the  people  the  practical  benefits 
of  which  Keform  was  to  have  been 
the  guarantee,  and  by  so  much  pre- 
venting questions  of  abstract  right 
from  being  mooted  at  a  period  so 
peculiarly  infelicitous  as  the  pre- 
sent It  might  also  have  been  ex- 
pected that  some  clear  and  definite 
outline  would  have  been  given  of 
a  general  scheme  for  the  regents- 
ration  of  Ireland.  Above  all,  it 
might  reasonably  have  been  hoped 
that  ministers  would  have  taken  a 
hint  from  the  obvious  tendency  of 
the  public  wishes,  and  by  promising 
a  wholesale  reformation  in  our  naval 
and  military  expenditure,  disarmed 
an  agitation  which,  though  now  only 
in  its  infancy,  may  become  formidable 
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if  the  ptiblic  suspect  they  ave  being 
trifled  with .  In  none  of  these  respects 
was  the  Speech  from  the  throne  suf* 
ficiently  explicit;  nor  have  ministers, 
b^  any  subsequent  declarations,  reme- 
died this  obvious  deficiency.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  there  is  dis- 
cernible in  the  Speech  an  extreme 
nervousness,  not  to  say  apprehen- 
sion, on  the  subject  of  our  foreign 
policy.  The  pains  taken  to  assure 
the  public  that  all  was  right,  argued 
a  foreknowledge  that  the  public 
thought  there  was  something  wrong. 
The  Speech,  however,  has  hitherto 
faithfully  reflected  the  position  of 
ministers.  If  it  said  notning,  thev 
have  done  nothing — nothing,  that  is 
to  say,  indicating  that  their  policy 
extends  beyond  temporary  expedi- 
ents to  meet  emergent  difficulties. 

Thus  the  Whigs  remain,  as  they 
have  done  since  their  return  to  oflice, 
an  obstructive  party;  mere  official 
stop-gaps,  permitting  neither  pro- 
grc^  nor  consolidation.  Yet,  lifter 
such  an  important  change  in  our 
commercial  system  as  that  which 
enabled  them  to  turn  out  Sir  Ro- 
bert Teel,  much  must  be  done  in 
order  to  restore  the  balance  of  na- 
til)nal  equity.  By  assuming  office, 
the  Whigs  debarred  the  Conserva- 
tive leaders  from  the  full  effectua- 
tion of  their  policy,  without  having 
the  courage,  the  capacity,  or  the 
parliamentary  influence,  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  complete  the  unfin- 
ished work. 

Something  of  this  may  be  traced 
to  the  fact,  that  the  old  political 
stock-in-trade,  commonly  known  as 
*  Whig  principles,*  has  become  very 
much  diminished  by  the  legislation 
of  the  last  few  years ;  and  that  the 
Whigs,  however  really  liberal  and 
patriotic  their  intentions,  are  far  be- 
hind the  Conservatives  in  that  states- 
man-like and  truly  constitutional 
plasticity  which  enables  men  to  an- 
ticipate and  to  gratify  the  ever- 
growing wants  of  their  age.  The 
Whigs,  in  fact,  have  no  *cry.*  They 
live,  officially  and  politically,  on  the 
feuds  of  their  quondam  opponents 
and  the  debris  of  their  ancient  fame. 
Hapidly  exhausting  the  retrospective 
gratitude  of  their  old  supporters,  any 
combination  with  their  opponents  is 
precluded,  as  far  as  the  'Country- 
party'  is  concerned,  by  a  mutual  de- 
votion to  fixed  ideas,  and,  with  the 


late  Conservative  leaders,  by  a  iea- 
lous  desire  to  monopolise  the  higne^ 
offices  of  the  State. 

Unhappily,  there  is  as  yet  no  defi- 
nite prospect  of  n  change.  As  the 
House  of  Commons  is  at  present 
constituted,  there  is  no  single  party 
sufficiently  strong  to  be  able  to  en- 
force a  line  of  policy  on  the  others. 
The  Navigation  Laws  Amendment 
may  be  carried  by  a  temporary  com- 
bination, but  the  same  rule  would 
scarcely  apply  to  any  other  great 
measure.  The  Whigs  are  too  Con- 
servative for  their  Badical  allies; 
the  Conservative  leaders  are  too 
Liberal  for  their  late  Tory  sup- 
porters. There  is  a  capitation  6n 
either  side.  Two  heads,  two  bodies, 
live  and  move  apart :  they  may 
sometimes  appear  to  be  united  (as,  for 
instance,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  wais 
found  taking  the  same  side  with  his 
revolted  followers  on  the  Ceylon 
debate),  but  it  is  only  solder- work : 
the  first  attempt  to  move  the  mass, 
as  one,  fails — the  head  topples  and 
falls. 

That  there  must  be  an  end  to  this 
anomalous  state  of  things  is  obvious. 
In  the  Opposition  ranks,  united, 
there  would  be  strength  and  wisdom 
enough  to  govern  the  country  in  a 
manner  to  satisfy  its  wants.  Why, 
then,  is  this  worse  than  ridiculous 
severance  continued?  Patriotism 
ought  to  fbrbid  it,  if  self-interest  be 
not  strong  enough.  The  death  of 
Lord  George  Bentinck  removed 
almost  the  only  barrier  to  a  recon- 
struction of  the  Conservative  party. 
His  policy  was  accepted  as  that  of 
revenge,  almost  more  than  that  of  re- 
action. But  we  apprehend  those  who 
now  perpetuate  dissension  must  see 
that  enough  has  been  done  for  revenge, 
while  reaction,  to  any  serious  extent, 
is  precluded  at  all  events  for  the 
present.  One  gleam  of  common 
sense,  alone,  is  perceptible  amidst 
the  confusion.  The  Country-party 
have  lately  adopted  '  Reciprocity*  as 
a  party  watchword  rather  than  *  Pro- 
tection.* As  to  the  equity  of  de- 
manding from  other  nations  that 
they  shall  render  to  us  a  return  for 
the  benefits  we  have  voluntarily 
conferred'  on  them  there  cannot  be 
two  opinions.  Again,  Mr.  Disraeli 
promises  to  lay  the  case  of  the  agr- 
icultural interest  before  parliament, 
with  reference  to  the  burdens  they 
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suffer  in  the  way  of  taxation.  Upon 
this  question,  too,  there  can  scarcely 
he  a  difference  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  Opposition.  No 
question  of  free  trade  is  involved 
in  it,  hut  only  a  simple  consider- 
ation of  justice,  which  ought  to  come 
home  to  the  breast  of  every  English- 
man. Here  are  two  points  on  which 
reunion  is  possible.  Will  useless 
regrets  and  unworthy  personal  ani- 
mosities be  allowed  to  prevent  the 
seemingly  inevitable  result  ? 

In  the  absence  of  any  stirring 
movement  within  the  House  of 
Commons,  two  new  agitations  loom 
in  the  distance  out  of  doors.  First, 
there  is  the  Cobden  movement  for  a 
senseless  and  impossible  plan  of 
sweeping  reduction  in  expenditure. 
Secondly,  there  is  an  agitation  for 
the  substitution  of  direct  for  indirect 
taxation.  This  last  originates  with 
a  Society  at  Liverpool  (not  the 
*  Financial*),  at  the  head  of  which  is 
Mr.  Jackson,  the  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, a  practical  man  of  business. 
It  is  also  supported  by  several  public 
men.  In  the  plan  propounded  by 
this  society,  there  is  a  simplicity 
which  may  captivate  the  mind  of  the 
multitude,  untittored  in  economy  or 
statesmanships  and  there  is  a  striking 
audacity  in  the  temptation  held  out 
to  the  middle  and  lower  orders,  to 
relieve  themselves  from  indirect,  and 
from  a  large  proportion  of  direct 
taxation,  at  the  expense  of  the  land- 
owner and  the  fundholder.  It  is 
proposed  to  capitalise  all  incomes: 
land  to  bear,  say  twenty  years'  pur- 
chase; professional  income,  say  six 
years*;  and  labour,  say  three  years* 
purchase.  Upon  the  gross  amount 
thus  ascertained  these  new  financiers 
propose  to  raise  three>quarters  per 
cent,  and  to  do  away  with  all  cus- 
toms and  excise  duties.  Besides 
other  objections  fatal  to  the  plan 
founded  on  general  policy,  there  are 
also  practical  ones.  While  our  ex- 
penditure is  upwards  of  50,000,000/., 
they  propose  to  raise  only  45,000,000/. 
Again,  the  chief  advantage  of  such  a 
svste  would  be  that  them  tax-ga- 
therer would  come  with  one  demand, 
and  there  would  be  an  end  of  the 
annoyance.  But  these  new  reform- 
ers forget  altogether  that  local  tax- 
ation would  stiil  have  to  be  provided 
for,  and  that  the  collectors  of  all 
sorts  of  rates  will  be  as  regular  in 


their  attendance  as  ever.  Still,  the 
theory  has  taken  hold  of  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Liberal  party,  and  a  very 
little  stimulus  might  convert  it  into 
an  article  of  creed. 


lilELAND. 

Ireland,  as  usual,  has  occupied  the 
first  place  in  the  attention  of  the 
cabinet  and  the  legislature.    On  the 
application  of  Lord  Clarendon,  the 
Whigs  have  asked  for  and  obtained, 
a  prolongation  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Suspension  Act,  which  has  proved  so 
useful  during  the  past  winter,  and 
have  verified,  in  so  doing,  the  opinions 
both  of  Tories  and  Kepealers,  that 
Whig  zeal  in  the  cause  of  popular 
licentiousness    b    coextensive    with 
Whig  continuance  from  office.    On 
the  other  hand,  ministers  have  not 
hesitated  to  draw  still  further  upon 
the    exhausted    resources    of  John 
Bull.     No  doubt  the  demand  is  a 
moderate    one — only   50,000/.;    of 
which  the  Irish  members  themselves 
make  no  scruple  to  confess  that  it 
will    be    felt    somewhat   after    the 
fashion  of  a  drop  in  the  ocean.    Still 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  this 
circumstance,  in  a  great  degree.  Go- 
vernment   owes   its    success.      The 
smallness  of  the  sum  asked  for,  and 
the  hope  that  it  will  be  accompanied 
by  remedial   measures  which  shall 
ere  long    render  such    applications 
unnecessary,    averted     an     opposi- 
tion which  would  have  been  for- 
midable,  not  in    the   House   only, 
but      throughout      the      country. 
Many   influential  members    totally 
opposed  the  grant;  and  Sir  James 
Graham  agreed  to  it  only  on  condi- 
tion that   the  Government  should 
come  forward  with    some  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  settlement  of 
the  Irish  question.   The  opportunity 
is  favourable,  but  by  the  same  means 
the   difficulty  is  enhanced.      Ijirge 
advances  of  money  on  reproductive 
works,  appear  to  be  contemplated  by 
the  'Country  party;*  while,  on  the 
Liberal  side  of  the  House,  old  griev- 
ances, not  of  the  body,  but  of  the 
mind,  are  revived,  with  too  much 
reason   to    fear  that  they  may  be 
made  the  stalking-horses  of  faction, 
and  lead  to  unprofitable  loss  of  time. 
Meanwhile,  Sir  William  SomerviUe 
proceeds  steadily  with  a  series   of 
practical  measures  —  some  affecting 
the  right  of  voting,  others  impioving 
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the  condition  of  the  tenant.  Time 
and  money  are  hoth  wanted.  Too 
many  of  the  landlords  are  utterly 
impoverished ;  and  we  cannot  yet 
expect  their  places  to  he  filled  by 
more  wealthy  proprietors.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  the  aspect  of  things 
in  Ireland  is  fayourahle*  We  have 
the  prospect,  at  least,  of  exemption 
from  open  intrigue  and  rebellion. 

MB.  BAILLIE*S  MOTION  .'   GOLONIAI. 
ADMINISTBATION. 

We  are  much  mistaken  if  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  will  soon  recover 
the  blow  which  was  struck  at  them, 
in  consequence  of  Mr.  6aillie*s  mo- 
tion. Had  Mr.  Hawes  met  the  ques- 
tion in  a  straightforward  and  manly 
manner, — either  acknowledging  that 
the  system  under  which  he  acts  is 
defective,  or  boldly  challenging  its 
impugners  to  test  its  fitness, — the 
blow  would  have  been  comparatively 
slight.  But  the  attempt  of  Mr.  Ri- 
cardo  to  get  rid  of  the  whole  affair 
by  a  side-wind,  savoured  so  much  of 
an  arrangement    before-hand,  that 


ministers,  whether  fairly  or  not,  in- 
cur great  odium.  This  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted,  because  it  will  pro- 
bably appear  that  whatever  £arl 
Grey's  mistakes  may  be,  they  are 
only  the  perpetuation  of  the  mistakes 
of  other  men.  The  fact  is,  as  we 
have  shewn  elsewhere,  that  the  whole 
of  the  machinery  by  which  the  co- 
lonies are  managed  is  out  of  order. 
Probably  Lord  Torrington  has  been 
conspicuous  above  other  colonial  go- 
vernors in  his  mal-administration  of 
Ceylon.  Certainly  the  condition  of 
Bntish  Guiana,  like  that  of  the  rest 
of  our  sugar-growing,  dependencies, 
is  miserable  enough.  But  if  the 
promised  investigation  be  conducted 
in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  blame  will 
rest  in  these  and  other  cases  neither 
with  Lord  Grey,  nor  Mr.  Gladstone, 
nor  Lord  Stanley,  but  with  the 
system.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Baillie  has 
rendered  ^ood  service  to  his  country, 
which  will  watch  the  proceedings 
consequent  upon  his  move  with  the 
deepest  interest. 


FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 


FRANCE : 


GROWING  POPULARITY  OF  PRINCE 
LOUIS  NAPOLEON. — DOWNFALL  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  CONSTITUENT  AS- 
SEMBLY. 

The  dSnoument  to  tbe  first  part 
of  the  revolutionary  drama  in  France 
becomes  daily  more  distinctly  sha- 
dowed forth.  Of  the  Republic,  as  a 
Republic,  all  men  are  tired,  except 
some  rabid  and  incorrigible  theorists, 
and  those  classes  of  the  community 
who  come  under  the  denomination 
of  Socialists.  Between  these  last  and 
the  rest  of  their  fellow  -  subjects  a 
line  of  demarcation  is  very  clearly 
drawn.  Had  the  revolutionary 
movement,  like  that  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, expressed  itself  as  the  realisa- 
tion of  a  theory,  a  fanatical  idea  of 
liberty,  without  tangible  concomitant 
advantages,  we  might  again  have 
witnessed  among  the  majority  of  the 
influential  classes  in  France  a  con- 
siderable enthusiasm  on  behalf  of 
the  new  rigime.  The  candour  of 
the  Red  Republicans  and  Socialists, 
however,  has  precluded  the  per- 
petuation of  this  delusion.  They 
stand  forth  as  the  advocates,  not  so 
much  of  a  political  as  of  a  social 
revolution.  If  the  former  revolu* 
tion  mfl^^  be  said  to  have  resulted  in 


a  transfer  of  political  power  from 
the  privileged  orders  to  those  va- 
rious classes  included  in  the  general 
term  bourgeoisie^  this  last  attempt  at 
convulsion  had  avowedly  for  its  ob- 
ject the  handing  over,  not  of  power, 
merely,  but  also  of  property  (not, 
perhaps,  by  pillage,  but  by  legisla- 
tion), from  tnose  who  had  accumu- 
lated to  those  whom  circumstances 
retained  in  a  condition  of  social  serf- 
dom. In  fact,  the  revolution  of 
February  developed  into  a  new 
phase  of  the  old  struggle  between 
the  Haves  and  the  Have-nots ;  and 
from  the  moment  that  this  simple 
truth  became  apparent  to  the  pos- 
sessors of  anything  in  the  shape  of 
property,  wnether  large  or  small, 
all  idea  of  maintaining  a  Republic 
as  a  reality,  and  for  its  own  sake, 
was  abandoned.  The  Republican 
form  of  government  is  retained  be- 
cause it  is  the  existing  representative 
of  peace  and  order,  and  because  it  pre- 
sents less  chances  of  convulsion  than  . 
a  choice  between  rival  pretenders  to 
the  throne,  but  for  no  other  reason. 
The  rapidly  increasing  popularity 
of  Prince  Napoleon  is  attributable 
mainly  to  his  being  regarded  as  the 
representative  of  order ;  but  it  would 
be  injustice  to  him  and  to  his  pre- 
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tensions  to  omit  tbut  much  of  it  is 
also  due  to  his  own  personal  influ- 
ence, and  to  the  traditions  of  Bona- 
partism.  Making  all  deductions  of 
the  habitual  worshippers  of  a  rising 
'min,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Prince 
concentrates  in  himself  a  larger  pro« 
portion  of  the  inclinations  of  the 
French  people  than  any  rulet  they 
have  had  of  late;  not  even  excepting 
Louis  Philippe.  It  is  not  merely  to 
the  has  pmiple  that  we  refer,  or  to 
those  trading  classes  who  would  re- 
8|)ect  almost  any  constituted  autho- 
rity, of  imperialised  genttdarme  who 
would  keep  the  peace,  and  set  a-going 
trade  and  commerce.  If  the  accounts 
we  receive,  stamped  with  a  mutually 
'  concurrent  confirmation  from  all 
quarters,  can  be  relied  on,  even  the 
old  nobility  do  not  feel  towards  the 
nephew  of  Napoleon  the  same  repug- 
nance they  bore  towards  a  prince 
whom  they  regarded  as  an  usurper. 
Ulterior  political  motives  may,  of 
course,  govern  their  conduct;  but, 
at  all  events,  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  government  of  the  President 
should  meet  with  so  general  an 
acquiescence,  and  that,  in  his  per- 
sonal capacity,  he  should  be  coun- 
tenanced by  those  whose  principles, 
of  whatever  colour,  would  lead  them 
to  repudiate  a  republic.  There  seems 
to  be  a  general  impression  that  the 
.present  form  of  the  President's  power 
18  only  preparatory  to  the  adoption 
of  a  more  permanent  one.  Alreadj^ 
the  phrase.  President  for  Life,  is 
bruited  abroad;  nor  is  it  received 
with  disfavour.  Speculation,  how- 
ever, on  this  head,  is  premature. 

The  clumsy  scaffolding  hastily 
erected  by  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment and  the  nation  in  the  first  flush 
of  the  revolution  is  now  virtually 
flwept  away,  to  be  replaced  by  a 
more  symmetrical  and  permanent 
erection.  When  we  last  wrote,  the 
National  Constituent  Assembly  was 
engaged  in  a  struggle  to  prolong  its 
existence.  After  tierce  and  convul- 
-sive  efforts,  continued  with  a  fitftil 
inconsistency,  which  at  last  became 
ridiculous,  the  Assembly  consented 
to  name  a  period  to  its  anomalous 
fVinctions.  This  much-desired  con- 
summation was  not  reached  until 
after  the  usual  accompaniment  of  an 
alleged  conspiracy  to  overawe  the 
Government.  The  question  was,  not 
as  to  the  existence  of  such  a  plot,  but 
as  to  the  power  of  the  conspiratore 


to  carry  it  out.  It  furnished  t!ie 
Government,  however,  with  a  timely 
pretext  for  a  fresh  display  of  mili- 
tary power,  and  a  consequent  elaiin 
for  having  preserved  the  public 
peace.  The  fear  of  insurrection  fright- 
ened the  waverers  in  the  Assembly 
from  the  Opposition  side  to  that  of 
the  Grovernment,  and  thus  secured 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  great 
question  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly.  The  func- 
tions of  that  expiring  body  were, 
discreetly  and  firmly,  but  cour- 
teously, limited,  and,  the  dispute 
once  settled,  the  minds  of  men  turned 
in  a  new  direction.  The  forthcom- 
ing elections  to  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly now  absorb  the  attention  of 
all  parties. 

ITAIilAN  AFFATHS. 

In  Rome  they  have  gone  the  length 
of  proclaimrng  a  republic,  and  of 
settling  the  government  according  to 
that  form,  but  without  a  president. 
The  division  of  authority,  resulting 
from  a  plan  which  confides  the  exe- 
cutive power  to  more  than  one,  is  a 
fatal  mistake  at  the  outset,  betraying 
the  real  incapacity  Of  the  Republicans 
for  government.  There  is  still  se- 
rious talk  of  an  intervention  by  the 
minor  Roman  Catholic  powers  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Pope. 

The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  has 
fled  from  his  capital,  and  in  his  ab- 
sence a  provisional  government  has 
been  formed,  which  has  proceeded  to 
exercise  the  ordinary  functions  of 
sovereignty.  Though  unpopular  in 
his  capital,  he  is  said  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  country  people.  An 
armed  intervention  is  in  preparation 
here  also. 


INI^IA  :  CAPTURE  OF  MOULTAK. 

As  some  compensation  for  the 
eheck  we  lately  received  in  the  Putt- 
jaub,  we  have  been  successful  in  cap- 
turing Moultan — the  city,  at  least, 
and,  in  all  probability,  the  fortress. 
General  Whish  has  earned  golden 
opinions  by  the  planning  and  exe- 
cution of  the  attack,  and  our  victory, 
happily,  was  gained  without  much 
loss.  This  event  will,  no  doubt,  pro- 
duce a  moral  influence  on  the  troops 
under  Lord  Gough,  and  that  com- 
mander will  also  be  able  to  avail 
himself  of  reinforcements  taken  from 
the  force  hitherto  employed  before 
Moultan. 
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IN  reference  to  an  article  in  our  Number  for  January  last,  on  the  subject  of 
New  Zealand,  we  wish  to  explain  a  paragraph  which  is  liable  to  miscon- 
struction. It  might  be  inferred  from  our  language  that  the  late  official 
protector  of  the  aborigines  had,  while  holding  that  appointment,  baraained 
with  the  natives  for  the  sale  of  land  to  himself.  The  regulations  tnen  in 
force  in  the  colony  effectually  prevented  this.  We  censured  the  conduct  of 
the  official  protector,  because,  by  a  course  of  previous  dealings  with  the  natives^ 
he  had  placed  himself  in  a  position  in  which .  his  personal  interests  were  ia 
conflict  with  his  public  duty ;  and  for  availing  himself  of  certain  r^ulations 
which  he  strongly  recommended  whUe  protector  for  adoption,  and  obtaining 
by  Uiose  means  a  grant  of  5500  acres  of  land.  In  this  and  other  transactiootf 
connected  with  his  office  he  exposed  himself  to  the  suspicions  of  the  GoYem<nv 
and  drew  down  the  animadversions  of  Earl  Grey. 
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THE  PEACE  CAMPAIGNS  OF  ENSIGN  FAUNCE. 

BY  MICHAEL  SOUTH. 


Let  me  play  the  lion,  too.  I  will  roar  you  as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove ;  I  will 
roar  you  so  that  the  Duke  shall  say,  '  Let  him  roar  again — let  him  roar  again/ — 
Midsummer  Night* s  Dream. 

Chapter  I. 


DUBiNG  the  night  succeeding  that 
day  on  which  a  letter  arrived  at 
St.  Pane's  Vicarage,  marked  inside 
and  out  vrith  cabalistic  characters, 
intimating  that  her  Majesty  had  been 
pleased  to  appoint  her  *  trusty  and 
well-beloved  John  Faunce,  Gent.'  to 
he  an  ensign  in  a  regiment  of  foot,  a 
variety  of  dreams  of  a  military  com- 
plexion visited  the  inmates.  Some 
came  through  the  ivory  gate,  some 
through  that  of  horn. 

The  new-made  warrior  himself  had 
not  an  opportunity  of  dreaming 
otherwise  than  aw^ake  till  near  dawn. 
He  had  read  his  license  to  kill  over 
and  over  till  he  knew  it  like  a  collect ; 
he  had  dwelt  with  particular  satis- 
faction on  the  terms  of  confidence 
and  affection  in  which  it  was  couched, 
and  which  he  imagined  to  be  peculiar 
to  h!s  own  document,  though  he 
knew  not  how  he  had  merited  the 
personal  attachment  of  his  sovereign. 
The  only  thing  he  didn't  quite  like 
was  being  termed  a  'gent.' — an  epithet 
which  certain  late  pictures,  illustra- 
tive of  the  writings  of  Mr.  Whack- 
away  in  the  facetious  periodical  called 
The  Scoffer,  had  caused  him  to  re- 
gard with  mistrust.  But  he  soon 
forgot  this,  and  his  ima^nation 
launched  itself  energetically  mto  the 
blood-stained     regions    which    the 
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Sirchment  had  opened  to  his  view, 
e  saw  himself,  like  a  Paladin, 
riding  redly  through  the  battle-field 
(oblivious  of  the  lact  that  his  regi- 
ment was  an  infantry  one),  making 
myriads  of  prisoners,  and  winning 
the  applause  of  the  whole  army. 
Before  two  o'clock  he  had  success- 
fully met  in  single  combat  warriors 
from  every  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  He  had  obtained  the  respect- 
ful admiration  and  subsequent  in- 
timacy of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
He  fell  asleep  just  as  he  was  storming 
a  fortress  single-handed,  and  his  soul 
swam  confusedly  in  a  sanguinary 
sea  of  glory.  His  notions  of  military 
life  had  been  picked  up  from  perusing 
the  veracious  adventures  of  a  certain 
Irish  dragoon,  the  Quixote  of  these 
latter  days,  and  his  dreams  all  issued 
from  the  ivory  gate. 

Not  so  those  of  his  mother.  In 
that  good  lady's  visions,  terrible  In- 
dians, armed  with  barbarous  weapons, 
mangled  the  tender  body  she  had 
dandled  to  rest ;  bloody-minded  Irish- 
men stuck  on  a  pike  the  head  which 
had  nestled  in  ner  bosom.  More 
than  thrice  they  slew  the  slain,  and 
she  woke  screaming,  in  a  vain  en- 
deavour to  save  him  from  the  dis- 
charge of  an  immense  cannon  which 
an  Herculean  foe  deliberately  levelled 
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at  her  first-bom  as  if  it  had  beeo  a 
fowling-piece.  This  awoke  also  the 
Rev.  John  Faunce,  reposing  by  her 
side,  who  had  just  signed  a  draft  in 
his  sleep  for  the  purchase  of  his  son's 
majority.  It  is  doubtful  which  gate 
this  last  dream  came  through. 

His  grandmother  reposed  beneath 
an  old-fashioned  canopy  roofing  a 
vast  field  of  counterpane,  where  the 
old  lady,  besides  sleeping,  might  have 
taken  her  noontide  walk.  Her  vener- 
able head,  wrapped  in  the  singular 
structure  which  aged  females  invest 
themselves  with  during  the  stately 
ceremony  of  retiring  to  rest,  was 
filled  with  forebodings.  She  had 
had  a  soldier  lover  in  her  girlhood, 
or  fancied  so :  even  now  his  minia- 
ture, in  the  uniform  of  Wolfe's  time 
or  thereabout,  occupied  a  nook  in 
an  old  cabinet  filled  with  recollections 
of  her  youth.  This  hero  had  turned 
out  a  great  scamp — a  sort  of  Ensign 
Notherton  —  and  the  forsaken  one, 
who  afterwards  married  a  clergy- 
man, had  continued  from  that  time 
to  think  and  speak  of  the  army  as 
the  service  of  Satan  —  the  very  gate 
of  Tophet; — she  looked  upon  a 
commission  as  a  document  entailing 
the  same  penalties  with  that  which 
Doctor  Faustus  signed.  Accordingly, 
in  a  terrible  nightmare,  she  saw  her 
grandson  trampling,  with  diabolical 
delight,  upon  the  Whole  Duty  of 
Man. 

There  is  yet  one  more  sleeper. 
Shall  we  invade  that  apartment? 
Come  then  lightly,  on  tiptoe.  A 
pretty  white  bed,  the  curtains  of 
which  are  looped  up  with  blue 
ribands.  Nestling  on  the  pillow  is 
a  rosy  face,  which  makes  the  pretty 
laced  cap  surrounding  it  classic  as 
the  pearls  of  Venus :  so  still  is  the 
profile  buried  in  the  white  linen,  that 
you  might  take  it  for  some  beauti- 
fully-cut medallion.  A  hand,  plump 
and  dimpled  as  a  child's,  rests  on  the 
edge  of  the  counterpane,  which  is 
gently  rippled  by  the  breathing  of 
the  sleeper ;  the  red  lips  are  parted 
with  a  happy  smile,  as,  indeed,  they 
oflen  are  sleeping  or  awake,  for  of  a 
sweet  temper  is  Amy  Faunce,  who 
has  hardly  yet  laughed  away  her  girl- 
ishness.  She  dreams  that  her  bro- 
ther Jack,  in  his  new  uniform  (in 
which  her  lively  imagination  causes 
him  to  surpass  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory))  is  the  centre  of  attraction  at 


the  county  ball.  "No  reflected  light 
falling  from  this  luminary  on  herself 
enhances  her  pleasure ;  it  is  the  pride 
which  the  true-hearted  feel  in  the 
triumphs  of  those  they  love.  She  is 
not  the  satellite  revolving  round  him, 
but  the  obscure  astronomer  survey- 
ing his  brilliancy  with  delight. 
Karely  is  this  quality  exhibited  in 
man ;  emulation  and  strife  wnll  mingle 
with  our  friendship  and  our  love, 
but  woman  shews  that  else  unknown 
feeling  of  unmixed  happiness  in  the 
happiness  of  others. 

One  glance  round  before  we  go. 

Frock,  and  shoes,   and  never 

mind,  all  strewn  on  the  floor  or  the 
chairs.  Ah,  little  slattern!  But 
the  toilette-table,  the  draw^ers,  the 
mantelpiece,  are  decorated  with  many 
little  specimens  of  magnificence,  evi- 
dently the  work  of  her  own  hands. 
On  the  table,  beside  the  extinguished 
candle,  is  a  Bible  with  a  mark  in,  it; 
and  beneath,  on  the  floor,  a  worked 
cushion,  on  which  Amy  knelt  before 
going  to  bed. 

With  the  exceptions  of  the  cook 
and  housemaid,  one  of  whom  dreams 
of  Liaster  John  as  accoutred  in  the 
exaggerated  costume  of  a  life-guards- 
man that  she  once  saw  in  London, 
and  the  other  in  the  trappings  of 
Goliath  of  Gath  as  depicted  in  an 
illustrated  copy  of  the  Scripture 
History  in  her  possession,— and  Tom 
Barry,  the  man  of  all  work,  the 
\icsLr' 8  factotum^  who,  in  his  bed  over 
the  hayloft,  dreams  not  at  all, — these 
are  all  the  inmates  of  St.  Fyne's 
Vicarage. 

John  Faunce,  the  younger,  waa 
about  eighteen  when  he  got  his  com- 
mission. He  had  never  been  away 
from  home ;  for  his  mother,  who  was 
much  prouder  of  him  than  of  Amy^ 
had  always  combated  a  measure  which 
would  deprive  her  of  her  idol — her 
chief  Lar.  So,  for  a  long  time,  he 
picked  up  desultory  learning  in  Latin, 
Greek,  and  the  lower  mathematics, 
from  the  good  easy  man  his  father, 
who  was  obliged  to  read  hard  in 
private  to  keep  a-head  of  the  boy, 
and  was  sometimes  sorely  put  to  it 
not  to  get  his  heels  trooden  on« 
When  the  vicar  at  length  grew  weary 
of  the  scholastic  vocation,  John  was 
sent  to  a  day-school  in  the  coonty 
town  six  miles  ofl*,  whither  he  went 
every  morning  and  returned  every 
evening  on  the  back  of  a  Shetland 
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pony.  He  had  a  mental  thirst  which 
he  slaked  at  all  manner  of  fountains 
and  puddles,  and,  at  this  time,  had 
acquired  a  stock  of  miscellaneous  in- 
formation quite  uncommon  in  one  of 
his  age.  He  knew  the  elders  of 
English  literature  hetter  than  most 
senior  wranglers  do ;  had  read  all 
sorts  of  old  magazines,  weekly  en- 
tertainers, and  similar  lore  of  our 
grandfathers;  had  dived  into  his- 
tories, travels,  biographies,  mytholo- 
gies, and  likewise  some  horrible  im- 
proprieties :  all  was  grist  that  came 
to  his  mill,  and  all  was  retained ;  yet 
he  well  knew  how  to  separate  the 
chaff  from  the  wheat.  When  about 
thirteen  he  astonished  the  family 
physician  by  volunteering  a  medical 
opinion  on  his  grandmother,  couched, 
too,  in  right  medical  jargon;  this 
he  was  found  to  have  acquired  from 
an  ancient  work  called  the  Aphorisms 
<^  Hippocrates,  edited  by  one  Mr. 
Cock,  which  book  the  doctor  had 
never  heard  of.  He  had  read  most 
of  our  best  novelists  and  poets,  and 
a  great  many  of  the  bad ;  but  (un- 
fortunate boy!)  with  all  this,  he 
could  no  more  have  constructed  a 
Latin  hexameter  than  a  steam-engine 
— scarcely  a  halfpenny  worth  of  bread 
to  this  intolerable  deal  of  sack.  This 
dreadful  deficiency  he  never  com- 
plained of. 

Now,  perhaps,  you  fancy  him  a 
book-worm,  —  a  good  boy,  a  great 
comfort  to  his  parents,  always  keep- 
ing his  clothes  clean  and  his  feet  dry, 
and  minding  his  books.  Nothing  of  the 
sort  In  his  infancy  he  was  a  tremend- 
ous Democrat, — a  sucking  President 
Polk — ^impatient  of  all  authority,  legal 
or  otherwise,  and  greatly  addicted  to 
the  employment  of  physical  -  force 
arguments  on  the  shins  of  his  nursery- 
maid, whose  tibia  and  fibula  were 
generally  in  a  state  of  incipient  caries 
from  his  attacks.  Notwithstanding 
this  practical  turn,  he  was  very 
imaginative.  From  an  infant  John 
had  immense  veneration  for  the 
antique.  Tell  him  that  yonder  old- 
fashioned  chair  had  been  nobody  knew 
how  long  in  the  family,  and  he 
would  regard  it  with  great  reverence, 
trying  in  imagination  to  see  it  oc- 
eapied  by  its  forgotten  contempora- 
ries. So  it  was  with  old  houses,  old 
books,  and  all  relics  of  the  past — 
they  filled  him  with  inarticulate  ro- 
mance.    But  his   imagination  was 


sometimes  a  great  plague  to  him ; 
it  could  call  up  black  spirits  as  well 
as  white.  When  Amy  was  bom  he 
had  been  transferred  from  the  nursery 
to  the  garret,  to  sleep  in  a  crib  beside 
the  maids.  This  garret  had  dark 
nooks  filled  with  lumber,  and  was 
crossed  by  great  beams,  from  which 
hung  the  dresses  of  the  occupants; 
and,  lying  awake  on  moonlight  nights^ 
these  dresses  would  assume  resem- 
blances to  hideous  pictures  he  had 
seen;  faces  looked  over  the  tops  of 
the  gowns,  some  at  him,  some  gazing 
another  way  with  an  indifference  to 
his  presence  still  more  horrible,  as  if 
there  were  something  going  on  on 
the  other  side  of  the  chamber  in 
which  they  took  great  interest ;  and 
characters  of  fairy  tales  and  ghost- 
stories  were  shadowed  forth  in  the 
folds  of  others.  From  beneath  a  cap 
looked  hungrily  out  the  very  wolf 
that  had  eaten  Red  Biding  Hood*8 
grandmothett  his  nose  and  eyes  being, 
in  the  daytime,  merely  three  knots 
in  the  wooden  beam.  A  certain  mass 
of  drapery  hanging  across  two  out-* 
stretched  pegs  was  the  identical  spirit 
raised  by  the  Witch  of  Endor  in  the 
I^ctorial  Bible ;  and  the  claw  feet  of 
a  dilapidated  chair  in  one  of  the 
lumber  corners  were  continuations  of 
the  person  of  ApoUyon  who  fought 
Christian,  and  who  sat  there  every 
evening  in  horrible  shadow.  Like 
Madame  Tussaud,  Jack  was  sur- 
rounded by  his  own  appalling  im- 
agery; and  when  he  dropped  into 
a  perspiring  slumber,  these  dramatis 
persoTUB  would  leave  their  nooks  and 
pegs  and  draw  round  his  bed,  till  he 
woke  to  the  delightful  conscious- 
ness of  a  candle  in  the  room,  and 
took  her  who  bore  it  for  a  guardian 
angel.  This  martyrdom  he  endured 
in  silence,  being  ashamed  to  complain. 
At  this  early  period  John's  great 
characteristic  was  faith:  he  would 
believe  any  thing.  Reason  was  nei- 
ther obtrusive  with  her  questions,  nor 
impertinent  with  her  doubts ;  for  him 
there  were  elves  and  spirits,  a  man  in 
the  moon,  and  a  devil  with  horns 
and  tail.  In  those  poet  days  the 
Aurora  of  the  soul  shed  golden  light 
on  all.  Life's  impulse  came  from 
within.  There  was  no  future  beyond 
the  next  promised  ride  or  juvenile 
party ;  no  past  prior  to  the  life  of  the 
pretty  butterfly  caught  yesterday, 
and  now  dead  and  sorrowed  for :  all 
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was  gl<»'ioas' present.  Man  was  s 
mysterious,  awful  being ;  those  pri* 
▼ilegcd  to  wear  the  toga  virUis  of 
long  tails  were  invested  with  mythic 
powers  and  attributes*  The  heaven- 
bom  quality  of  Faith,  now  faint  and 
jaded  within  him,  was  then  glowing 
and  fresh.  And  now  he  is  doubter 
and  reasoner;  he  wants  a  stimulus 
and  a  goal. 

When  he  was  sent  to  the  day- 
school,  he  acquired  among  the  neigh- 
bours a  reputation  similar  to  tlmt  of 
some  dragon  in  an  ancient  ballad. 
Incalculable  was  the  damage  done  to 

Property  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Faunce 
ad  to  pay  for ;  innumerable  the  old 
women  whose  pitchers  were  broken 
at  the  fountain,  and  themselves  sub- 
sequently terrified  to  the  verge  of  the 
grave  by  horrible  apparitions  in  the 
churchyard;  countless  were  the  fa- 
thers of  families  roused  out  of  bed  at 
unseemly  hours  on  false  pretences ; 
and  the  number  of  viigfns  kissed 
surreptitiously  in  dark  allevs  and 
other  private  places,  compnsed  all 
about  the  age  of  puberty  in  that 
district — sustaining,  in  his  attentions 
to  the  latter  members  of  society,  his 
resemblance  to  the  dragon  aforesaid, 
who  was  always  notoriously  fond  of 
th^m.  None  of  his  pranks,  however, 
savoured  either  of  cruelty  or  malice ; 
but  the  aggrieved,  unable  to  draw  a 
nice  distinction,  always  foretold  for 
him  a  career  like  that  of  the  Idle 
Apprentice,  ending  in  the  gallows, — 
a  prophecy  that  remains  to  this  day 
unfulfilled. 

By  and  bye,  this  early  zeal  for 
sport  took  a  new  direction.  All  day 
he  would  trudge  after  some  adult 
sportsman,  defying  hunger  and  cold 
for  the  privilege  of,  at  last,  discharg- 
ing the  remainder  barrel  at  some 
dark  object,  believed  in  the  delusive 
dusk  to  be  a  blackbird ;  or  he  would 
haunt  the  brook  with  willow  stick, 
and  hook  and  hair — from  dawn  to 
dewy  eve  no  rise,  no  nibble — and  yet, 
as  the  shades  closed  over  the  last 
black  pool,  firmly  believing,  with 
untiring  faith,  that  in  this  spot  would 
be  captured  the  prayed- for  trout; 
sorely  disappointed  at  returning  fish- 
less,  yet  waking  next  morning  with 
renewed  hope,  naving,  in  dreams  of 
the  night,  angled  the  entire  river 
with  unexampled  success. 

Since  John  left  school,  a  year  and 
a  half  before,  he  had  been  one  of 


those  anomalous  members  of  society 
who  are  described  as  <  waiting  for. 
commission.*  Other  expectancies  at 
the  outset  of  life  involve  tremend6a9 
struggling  and  straining.  The  future 
Brodie  reads  anatomy  till  two  in  the 
morning  in  the  society  of  a  skeleton^ 
and  then  sallies  forth  to  rob  a  church* 
yard  with  as  much  zest  as  if  it  were 
an  orchard.  Men  are  no  longer  t<^ 
him  the  men  of  old,  but  structures 
of  bones  which  are  liable  to  fracture^ 
moved  by  muscles  subject  to  atrophy^ 
animated  by  or^ns  which  will  here- 
after supply  him  with  illustrations 
of  all  sorts  of  interesting  complaints, 
and  covered  by  a  skin  which  is  a 
perfect  nursery  of  cutaneous  disorders. 
Bright  eyes  have  little  charms  for 
him  till  they  are  dimmed  by  cata- 
racts  or  specks  of  ophthalmia.  The 
pale  collegian  strains  every  power  to 
become  intimate  with  the  Fathers; 
there  is  a  living  in  the  family,  and  be 
has  quitted  his  boyish  associates  for 
the  reverend  society  of  St.  Augustine 
and  Chrysostom :  he  who  aspires  to  the 
woolsack  saturateshimself  withBlack-> 
stone,  ruins  his  constitution  with 
great  draughts  of  law,  before  he  be- 
comes a  retailer  of  the  same  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bar ;  while  the  dis- 
putant for  academic  honours  ties  a 
wet  napkin  round  his  head,  and  de- 
votes himself,  like  another  Decius,  to 
the  infernal  gods. 

None  of  these  troubles  *do  environ 
the  man  that  meddles  with  cold  iron.' 
How  is  he  to  prepare  himself  for  his 
profession  ?  Is  he  to  learn  fencing; 
or  play  at  chess,  or  practice  at  a  mark 
with  a  pistol?  Is  he  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  cold  day  in  January  to 
assault  a  snow-fortress,  like  Napo- 
leon at  Brienne?  or,  if  it  be  uo- 
luckily  not  the  season  for  snow,  is  be 
to  form  a  household  brigade,  con- 
sisting of  his  obliging  relatives  and 
the  family  domestics,  and  attack,  with 
cunning  strategy  and  invincible  con- 
rage,  a  strong  position  in  the  shrul^ 
bery,  garrisoned  by  the  gardener, 
against  which  he  has  previously 
launched  a  cloud  of  light  infantry  ob* 
tained  from  the  nursery,  who  have 
since  deserted  in  search  of  gooseber- 
ries and  other  plunder  ?  He  has  read 
Gurwood's  Despatches  and  Napier's 
Peninsular  War^  and  has  an  anterior 
(as  well  as  posterior)  recollection  of 
Crosar  and  the  Anabasis^  which  he 
learnt  at  school.    Beyond  this  his 
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militaiy  studies  have  not  extended, 
and,  indeed,  he  is  q^aite  right  not  to 
muddle  himself  with  professional 
knowledge,  even  if  he  knew  where  to 
get  it ;  hecause,  though  he  were  wise 
as  a  serpent  in  afl&rs  of  war — a 
l^reater  strategist  than  Jomini  or 
Frederick  II.  —  he  must  he  content 
to  blush  unseen  as  an  ensign  with 
five-and-threepence  a-day. 

So  John  had  been,  for  a  year  and 
a,*lialf,  hunting,  fishing,  and  shoot- 
ing, for  each  of  which  he  felt  a  strong 
vocation.  He  had  persuaded  his  &- 
ther  (whom  he  had  of  late  begun  to 
term  ^  the  governor*)  to  sell  an  old 
^g-horse  called  Hamlet  (so  named, 


perhaps,  because  he  was  fat  and 
scant  of  breath),  and  to  purchase  a 
showy  four-year-old,  which  John, 
who  was  a  capital  horseman,  broke 
himself,  and  used  to  ride  over  the 
five-foot  post  and  rail  at  the  bottom 
of  the  lawn,  to  the  breathless  horror 
of  his  mother  and  the  indignation  of 
his  grandmother,  who  used  to  tell 
him  it  was  a  blasphemous  tempting 
of  Providence.  He  was  no  longer 
the  disappointed  angler  of  yore, 
hoping  against  hope,  but  the  artistie 
fisherman,  luring  to  his  well-dressed 
fly  the  wariest  trout ;  and  he  shot 
well  enough,  though  not  exactly  a 
Boss  or  an  Osbaldiston. 


Chaptes  IL 


•  A  prouder  day  even  than  the  one 
•when  he  got  his  commission,  was 
that  on  which  several  packages  ar- 
rived at  the  Vicarage,  marked  *  John 
Faunce,  Esq.,  — th  Begt.,'  and  in 
the  comer,  *from  Buckmaster  and 
Co.'  Before  any  body  else  saw  them, 
he  eonveyed  them  privately  to  his 
room,  and  proceeded  to  accoutre  him- 
self. This  cost  him  much  labour; 
the  sprines  of  his  epaulettes  puzzled 
him  greatly ;  and  having  at  first  put 
his  belt  on  over  the  wrong  shoulder, 
he  was  issuing  forth  with  his  sword 
hanging  down  his  right  thigh,  when 
he  perceived  the  mistake  and  went 
hack  to  alter  it.  This  done,  he  came 
;forth  a  second  time,  like  a  bride- 
^oom  out  of  his  chamber,  descend- 
ing upon  the  housemaid,  who  chanced 
to  be  scrubbing  the  stairs,  as  Jove 
did  on  Semele,  clad  in  all  his  terrors. 
She  was  struck  dumb  by  the  war- 
like apparition  who  went  loftily  past, 
pretending  not  to  be  conscious  of 
wearing  any  habiliment  more  un- 
common than  a  shooting-jacket ;  and, 
on  recovering  her  speech,  posted  oif 
to  apprise  the  cook  that  Mr.  John 
was  Messed  in  his  ^  rigimintals,  and 
looked  lovely.'  Having  reconnoitered 
the  lobby  carefully  to  see  there  were 
jao  adventitious  spectators  of  his 
magnificence,  he  opened  the  door 
;aiid  calmly  made  his  appearance  in 
the  room  where  the  family  were  as- 
sembled, immediately  becoming  an 
object  of  great  interest  to  all  except 
his  grandmother,  who  would  have 
heen  less  horrified  had  the  What's- 
,her-name  of  Babylon  entered  clothed 
in  scarlet.  His  mother  ran  to  kiss 
him;  his  father,  having  first  wiped 


and  put  on  his  spectacles,  stood  be- 
fore him  and  surveyed  him  care- 
fully, settling  the  waist  of  his  coat  like 
a  tailor,  and  afterwards  turning  him 
round  drew  down  the  skirts,  thereby 
removing  two  wrinkles  from  the 
back;  while  Amy  re-tied  his  sash 
much  more  gracefully  than  before, 
though  after  a  fashion  that  I  fear  a 
martinet  might  not  have  tolerated 
on  parade.  Then  they  all  retired 
to  the  correct  focal  distance  for 
taking  in  the  general  effect  of  the 
gorgeous  picture  without  losing  any 
of  the  minor  beauties,  and  studied 
him  as  if  he  had  been  a  plaster  cast. 
After  regaling  them  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, he  recollected  that  familiarity 
breeds  contempt,  and  inexorably  de- 
parted, saying,  uniform  was  a  great 
bore,  though  he  behaved  rather  in- 
consistently by  keeping  it  on  in  his 
private  apartment  for  a  full  hour, 
and  indeed  would  gladly  have  worn 
it  all  day,  and  afterwards  have  gone 
to  bed  in  it. 

John  did  not  fully  realise  his  po- 
rtion till  he  next  went  to  the  town. 
In  that  peaceful  region  a  real  live  sol- 
dier was  a  rare  sight— only  the  elder 
inhabitants  remembered  the  last  time 
the  militia  were  called  out — and  a 
few  decayed  veterans  of  the  illus- 
trious body,  consisting  of  the  pay- 
sergeant,  sergeant-major,  and  some 
other  dignitaries,  who  resided  in  the 
town,  always  assembled  on  Sundays, 
and  marched  to  church  in  uniform, 
attended  by  a  crowd  of  admirers,  to 
whom  they  were  no  more  the  shoe- 
maker and  butcher  of  yesterday,  than 
Cinderella  going  to  the  ball  was  like 
the  Cinder&a  who  swept  the  kitchen. 
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One  of  these  comedians,  Serjeant 
Tippet  by  name,  was  a  particularly 
decrepit  old  man,  with  no  teetfa,  and 
hardly  able  to  crawl ;  yet  was  he,  in 
the  eyes  of  his  fellow-townsmen,  one 
of  England's  bulwarks.  It  may  be 
imagined,  then,  what  a  sensation  a 
genuine  commissioned  officer  created 
in  this  unwarlike  vicinity.  *Tis  true 
that  no  man  is  a  prophet  in  his  own 
country;  and,  from  being  so  well- 
known  to  them  in  his  civil  character, 
John  was  rather  in  the  position  of 
tiie  man  who  plays  Punch  without  a 
drapery  to  hide  him — the  cream  of 
the  thing  was  gone;  Mars  should 
always  come  from  the  clouds :  still 
he  was  an  indisputable  fact.  The 
first  greatness  thrust  upon  him  was 
by  the  dilapidated  sergeant  afore- 
said, who,  encountering  him  in  the 
street,  drew  himself  up  and  gave 
him  a  military  salute,  which  greatly 
embarrassed  John,  who  did  not  ex- 
actly know  how  to  return  it,  whe- 
ther to  take  oif  his  hat,  or  to  give 
him  one  in  the  same  stately  and  im- 
posing fashion  as  his  own ;  but,  not 
feeling  himself  equal  to  this  latter 
achievement  without  previous  prac- 
tice, he  simply  nodded  to  the  veteran, 
blushing  much  at  the  same  time. 
The  milliners  looked  up  from  their 
sewing  with  fresh  interest  as  he 
passed ;  the  shopmen,  when  he  went 
to  buy  anything,  were  more  profuse 
of  their  'Sirs;'  but  what  touched 
him,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other 
incident,  was,  that  the  surgeon  of 
the  disbanded  militia,  who  always 
wore  a  regimental  stock  to  shew  that 
he  was  in  the  service,  and  who  even 
like«l  to  be  called  a  'general'  prac- 
titioner because  it  had  a  military 
sound,  happening  to  differ  with  him 
in  discussing  some  event  at  Water- 
loo, immediately  became  silent,  feel- 
ing that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a 
greater  than  himself. 

It  is  a  singular  eccentricity  in  hu- 
man nature,  that  while  the  real 
members  of  the  army  seek  on  all 
occasions  to  disclaim  connexion  with 
it,  revelling,  whenever  feasible,  in 
mufti,  spite  of  circulars  from  the 
Horse  Guards,  the  lay  members  of 
the  order,  whose  claim  to  the  name 
of  soldier  is  so  slender  that  people 
would,  if  allowed,  overlook  it,  are 
most  enthusiastic  in  affairs* 'of  war. 
The  surgeon  just  mentioned,  who 
might  be  called  a  military  man  with 


about  as  much  propriety  as  the 
urchin  who  hangs  on  privUy  behind 
the  coach  can  be  termed  a  passenger, 
was  entirely  wrapt  np  fn  studies 
connected  with  the  habits,  accoutre- 
ments, and  pursuits  of  the  British 
Lion,  and  never  missed  an  opportu- 
nity of  shewing  his  delighted  interest 
in  the  quadruped.  At  public  din- 
ners he  would  return  thanks  for  the 
army ;  he  kept  a  suit  of  uniform  by 
him,  which  he  would  di^lay  if  tlie 
smallest  opening  appeared  for  its 
production ;  and  he  knew  the  Army 
List  better  than  Hart  who  compiled 
it. 

John's  commission  acted  upon  him 
like  a  hotbed  on  a  cucumber,  ripen- 
ing him  quite  suddenly.  His  father 
began  to  talk  to  him  as  a  man,  dis- 
cusssing  family  matters  in  a  con- 
fidential fashion  that  was  extremely 
flattering ;  people  in  the  neighbour- 
hood who  used  to  ask  the  vicar  with- 
out his  son,  now  included  the  latter  in 
their  invitations  to  dinner;  he  was  no 
longer  Jack  to  his  familiars,  or  John 
to  his  elders,  but  Faunce  to  both; 
and  his  grandmother  left  off  talking 
to  him  in  didactic  strains,  regarding 
him  as  one  who  had  passed  a  moral 
Bubicon  and  was  compromised  be- 
yond recall.  This  good  lady's  con- 
stitution, like  the  British,  was  always 
ailing,  and  her  friends  frequently  pro- 
phesied its  speedy  dissolution,  some- 
times even  assigning  its  limits  to  a 
week  or  so.  Every  autumn  Mr. 
North,  the  family  physician,  foretcM 
that  she  couldn't  last  out  the  winter; 
and  every  spring  she  practically  con- 
tradicted him  by  taking  a  new  lease 
of  vitality.  As  in  the  body  politic 
before  mentioned,  the  seat  of  her 
disorder  was  ever  shifting — some- 
times it  was  asthma,  sometimes  rheu- 
matism, then  it  would  take  the  less 
virulent  form  of  toothache,  and  some- 
times it  floated  about  the  svstem 
generally ;  in  fact,  she  always  had  it 
by  her,  though  she  couldn't,  per- 
haps, exactly  put  her  hand  upon  it 
in  a  moment.  But  it  was  remark- 
able that  the  worse  she  was  the 
more  eloquent  and  didactic  she  grew, 
so  that  John  had  a  direct,  as  well  as 
a  sympathetic,  interest  in  her  state 
of  health. 

The  old  lady  had  another  son  be- 
sides the  vicar,  who  had  not  seen  his 
brother  for  years,  for  he  had  been 
trained  early  to  the  counting-house, 
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— an  atmosphere  he  liked  and  throye 
In;  and  their  different  tastes  and 
pursuits  had  kept  them  quite  apart. 
After  several  successful  speculations 
of  various  kinds  he  turned  manu- 
facturer, hecame  an  oracle  at  free- 
trade  meetings,  and  carried  great 
weight  with  a  certain  party  in  the 
House.  So  the  vicar  had  written 
to  him  at  the  time  John  the  younger 
was  waiting  for  his  commission,  be- 
seeching him  to  use  his  interest  with 
the  ministry  to  expedite  our  heroes 
appearance  on  the  stage  of  war.  In 
reply  he  got  the  following : — 

Dear  John, — ^I  have  received  yours, 
asking  me  to  use  my  interest  with  my 
friends  the  Whigs,  to  forward  my  ne- 
phew's commision. 

You  have  made  two  mistakes — first, 
in  calling  the  Whigs  *  my  friends,'  for  I 
hold  them  as  only  a  few  degrees  less  de- 
testable than  Tories— and,  secondly,  in 
supposing  I  would  use  any  interest  I 
might  have  to  forward  such  a  project. 
You  ask  me  to  add  one  more  to  the 
swarm  of  liveried  idlers  who  are  preying 
on  the  fruits  of  our  industry— to  clap 
another  drag  on  the  wheels  of  our  com- 
merdal'  machine.  Even  supposing  that 
I  could  persuade  myself  to  admit  this 
additional  drone  into  the  social  hive,  I 
do  not  think  it  would  much  advantage 
him.  The  army  is  declining  fast  in  po- 
pular estimation  ;  commerce  is  rising 
with  corresponding  rapidity  ;  and  the 
people  of  England  are  beginning  to  re- 
cognise the  profound  truth,  that  the  ma- 
ni^acture  of  cotton  and  subsequent  sale 
of  the  fabric  are  the  great  ends  of  hu- 
man existence.  Contention  and  strife 
will  soon  be  no  more ;  our  men  of  war 
will,  in  their  turn,  be  impressed  for  mer- 
chantmen ;  our  argosies,  laden  with  the 
produce  of  the  loom,  and  bearing  the 
olive  branch  at  the  prow,  will  go  forth 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  the  sun 
will  every  where  look  down  on  a  smiling 
and  contented  race  of  beings  clad  in  cot- 
ton. 

Warned  of  this  by  my  prophetic  in- 
stinct, I  now  advise  you  to  relinquish 
the  idea  of  so  providing  for  your  son,  as 
it  will  probably  end  in  his  becoming 
chargeable  to  the  parish.  Think  rather 
of  training  him  to  pursuits  which  will  at 
once  contribute  to  the  commercial  great- 
ness of  his  country,  and  raise  himself  to 
affluence. 

Yours  truly, 
Richard  Faunce. 

This  letter  puzzled  the  vicar 
^eatly.  He  had  been  hitherto  quite 
m  the  dark  as  to  the  glorious  pro- 
gpects  of  his  country,  and  was  <a8-* 


tounded  at  the  speedy  advent  of  this 
millennium  literally  looming  in  the 
future.  But,  in  his  secluded  vicar- 
age, he  had  been  without  the  influ- 
ence of  the  current  of  progression, 
and  was  now  a  sort  of  modem  an- 
tique. He  had  gone  to  sleep  in  the 
wrong  carriage,  and  woke  up  to  find 
himself  in  exactly  the  old  spot,  while 
his  late  travelling  companions  were' 
steaming  away  at  the  other  end  of 
the  rail.  So,  having  no  mental  light 
at  all  whereby  to  read  his  brother^s 
letter,  which  was  to  him  a  greater 
mystery  than  a  chapter  of  the  Apo- 
calypse, he  put  it  in  his  pocket  and. 
thought  no  more  about  it,  and  by 
the  time  John's  commissibn  arrived 
it  had  faded  from  his  recollection. 

It  was  the  vicar^s  custom  always 
to  address  his  parisbionera  on  the 
subject  of  interesting  events,  such  as 
the  accession  of  a  sovereign,  the 
death  of  any  great  or  noted  man  in 
the  neighbourhood,  increased  mor* 
tality,  a  had  harvest,  or  the  like. 
This  he  did  in  a  quiet,  old-fashioned 
style,  quite  different  from  the  pun- 
gent, racy  eloquence  of  a  popular 
preacher.  In  these  days  people  re- 
quire a  religious  stimulant — some 
controversy  about  black  and  white, 
to  stir  up  their  devotional  feelings, 
for  it  is  not  to  be  expected  in  times 
of  progression  that  they  are  to  go 
on  worshipping  after  thie  fashion  of 
their  ancestors.  But  the  vicar  knew 
nothing  of  celestial  railways ;  he 
seldom  made  a  sensation  or  a  con- 
vert, for  his  expositions  were  rather 
theological  than  logical:  but  there 
were  some  steady,  orthodox  people, 
who.  liked  to  sit  calmly  with  their 
souls  at  anchor  and  listen  to  him. 
It  was  in  accordance  with  this  cus- 
tom of  improving  on  important  events 
of  the  day,  that  he  took  John  aside 
into  the  garden  to  discourse  on  the 
subject  of  his  new  profession,  which 
he  did  after  a  fashion  partly  pas- 
toral, partly  paternal,  as  follows : — 

'You  have  entered  a  profession, 
my  dear  boy,  which  has  supplied 
history  with  great  names  from  the 
earliest  times ;  perhaps  it  will  be  the 
will  of  Heaven  that  yours  be  added 
to  the  list,  for  though,  in  a  constitu- 
tion like  ours,  there  is  little  opening 
for  a  soldier  to  push  his  way,  yet 
you  have  .great  talents,  John,  and 
they  are  not  to  be  hidden  in  a  nap- 
kin, whether  it  be  red  or  of  any 
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other  colour.  In  England  the  army 
is  looked  upon  as  a  noble  calling; 
its  members  are,  ex  officio^  men  of 
honour;  they  devote  their  lives, 
their  energies,  to  the  protection  of 
their  country,  its  constitution,  colo- 
nies, and  commerce.  In  war  they 
must  be  vigilant,  indefatigable,  and 
tmcomplaining — subordinate  to  dis- 
cipline, yet  fit  to  be  trusted  with 
discretionary  power ;  and  they  must 
have  those  qualities  which  render 
men  capable  of  governing  men.  In 
time  of  peace,  credit  is  given  them 
for  possessing  these  requisites ;  they 
are  looked  upon  as  men  who  carry 
their  lives  in  their  hands,  and  a 
grateful  country  honours  them,  as 
savage  nations  do  those  who  are  set 
apart  for  the  sacrifice.  Your  com- 
mission will  be  a  passport  to  all  so- 
cieties :  uniform  is  the  recognised 
garb  of  a  gentleman,  and  you  wul  find 
yourself  admitted  every  where  with- 
out reference  to  your' rent-roll,  for 
military  aristocracy  (happily  for  you, 
John,  since  I  can  spare  you  but  lit- 
tle) is  not  an  aristocracy  of  wealth. 
Though  it  is  difficult  even  for  him  who 
acquits  himself  honourably  in  arms 
to  attain  anything  like  opulence,  yet 
he  will  be  looked  upon  as  the  equal 
of  those  who  are  both  rich  and  great. 
In  his  old  age  he  may  find  himself 
with  a  constitution  broken  by  cli- 
mate, and  a  frame  shattered  with 
wounds  (God  forbid  either  in  your 
case,  my  son),  while  those  who 
started  with  him  in  life  have  achieved 
competence,  or  more,  at  home;  but 
let  him  not  complain, — ^he  has  re- 
tained that  which  is  better  than 
riches.  His  intellect  may  not  have 
expanded,  but  his  heart  will  not 
have  narrowed;  he  will  have  the 
childlike  veneration  for  authority, 
which  is  the  first  quality  of  a  sub- 
ject as  well  as  a  soldier ;  and  he  will 
Imve  preserved  his  allegiance  to  the 
imseen  powers,  Honour  and  Duty — 
the  lex  inscripta  of  the  soul.' 

The  absurdities  contained  in  the 
foregoing  speech  will  be  readily  per- 


ceived by  any  of  the  enlightened 
spirits  of  the  age.    But,  in  excuse  of 
the  reverend  gentleman's  benighted 
state,  it  may  be  uiged  that  the  army 
did  not  at  the  time  he  delivered  his 
harangue  stand  detected,  and  that 
similar  opinions  were  held  by  many 
country  gentlemen  who  lagged  be- 
hind the  times.     Still  his  sentiments, 
though  palliated,  must  not  be  de- 
fended.    *Tbe  army  a  noble  pro- 
fession !' —  deluded  Mr.  Faunce !  '  Its 
members  men  of  honour!*  —  why, 
reverend  sir,  its  chiefs  have  just  been 
discovered  to  be  Jews-— old  dothes* 
men ;  and  as  to  ^  protecting  our  con- 
stitution,   colonies,  and  commerce,* 
the  army  has  lately  been  proved  to 
be  a  vampire  preying  upon  all  three. 
Yet  insteui  of  training  your  son  to 
be  that  great  character,  '  an  earnest 
worker*  (who,  though  not  much  of 
an  architect,  is  excellent  at  under- 
mining),  you    placed   him  in  this 
obnoxious    callmg,     where    he    is 
clothed,  paid,  and  fed  with  the  hard- 
won  coin  of  those  who  earn  their 
bread  with  the  sweat  of  their  steam- 
engines.    He  will  be  a  dead  weight 
round  the  nation's  neck — a  butteifiy 
amid  a  working  community — a  lag- 
gard where  the  rest  are  advancing, 
for  as  to  soldiers  ever  being  of  any 
use  it*s  all  nonsense.   Prince  Nominis 
Umbra  has  promised  us  lasting  peace, 
and  English  politicians  of  surpassing 
sagacity,  broad  views,  and  disinte- 
rested motives,  have  signed  the  gua- 
rantee with  him.      The  organs  of 
destructiveness    and    combativeness 
have  no   more  a  place  in  human 
phrenology,  and  man,  rising  incalcu- 
lably in  the  scale  of  creation,  will  be 
a  spider  without  that  insect's  ferocity. 
So  we  may  grant  your  soldier  pos- 
session of  the  brilliant  qualities  you 
have  enumerated,  and  which  he  will 
certainly  never  have  an  opportunity 
of  displaying.    As  to  Honour  and 
Duty, — really,  my  dear  sir,  if  you 
use  obsolete  expressions  I  have  no- 
thing more  to  say. 


Chaptes  m. 


St.  Pyne's  Vicarage  (who  St. 
Pyne  was,  and  why  canonised; 
whether  male  or  female,  good  or 
bad;  a  patron  of  virgins,  like  St. 
Ursula,  or  of  blacklegs,  like  St. 
Leger ;  of  fire,  like  St.  Anthony,  or 
of  water,  like  St.  Swithin ;  Heaven 


only  knows)  gave  one  the  most 
penect  possible  idea  of  seclusion. 
When  approaching  it  on  any  side, 
you  never  suspected  its  whereabout 
till  you  were  close,  and  yet  it  was 
not  hidden  in  a  nook :  on  the  con- 
trary, the  view  from  the  front  of 
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the  house  was  a  ivide  one,  but  it 
extended  over  meadows  and  fields 
traversed  by  no  road.  It  was  si- 
tuated halfway  down  the  side  of  a 
slope,  from  the  top  of  which  to  the 
house  extended  a  wood  of  pines.  On 
each  side  was  a  shrubbery  filled  with 
laurels,  hydrangias,  and  other  small 
plants,  mixed  with  larger  ornamental 
trees,  such  as  acacias  and  the  rarer 
sorts  of  fir.  The  house  itself,  built 
of  bluish  stone,  consisted  of  two  tall 
wings,  with  a  lower  middle  portion 
connecting  them.  The  windows, 
deeply  set  in  the  walls,  reached  to 
the  ground,  and  on  opening  them,  in 
spring,  summer,  or  autumn,  a  stream 
of  obtrusive  roses  would  gush  in. 
A  lawn  led  from  the  gravel-walk  in 
front  to  a  meadow,  beyond  which 
was  an  orchard,  separated  from  it  by 
a  row  of  stately  limes,  the  abode  of 
innumerable  rooks.  These  creatures 
were  always  up  about  daybreak,  and 
conducted  their  toilettes  amid  in- 
cessant gabbling  and  gossiping; 
when  not  detained  at  home  bv  do- 
mestic duties  or  the  cares  of  a  ramily 
they  immediately  set  off  on  plunder- 
ing expeditions,  from  which  they 
would  return  about  dusk,  and  an- 
nounce their  arrival  by  fresh  caw- 
ings,  squabblings,  and  conversation. 
The  orchard  was  bounded  at  the 
other  extremity  by  a  small  trout- 
stream,  which,  on  arriving  opposite 
a  rustic  summer-house,  vddened  out 
into  a  broad  pool.  Here  Amy*s  cat 
had  been  drowned  by  some  black- 
guard bo^s  years  before,  and  John 
Having  witnessed  the  last  act  of  the 
tragedy,  had,  after  drawing  out  the 
body  of  the  defunct,  begun  an  on- 
slaught on  the  whole  troop,  several 
of  wnom  he  caused  to  bite  the  dust, 
though  he  himself  got  well  mauled 
in  the  conflict ;  then,  with  the  de- 
ceased cat  in  his  arms,  he  walked  off 
all  grim  and  bloody  to  the  house, 
where  Amy  wept  over  them  both 
excessively,  and  kissed  Jack*s  da- 
maged face,  which  looked  like  a* 
squeezed  mulberry,  very  tenderly. 
To  the  right  of  tne  house,  beyond 
the  shrubbery,  was  a  walled  garden, 
filled  with  old-fashioned  apples  and 
peaches,  both  very  delicious,  and 
plenty  of  other  fruits.  Here  the 
Keverend  John  Faunce  spent  an 
immense  deal  of  time  armed  with  a 
pruning-knife,  which  was  generally 
suppos^  to  deprive  the  umily  of 


several  bushels  of  apples  per  annum, 
by  the  untimely  cutting  off  of  young 
shoots — however,  he  thought  he  was 
a  horticultural  senius  and  nobody 
interfered  with  the  opinion.  In  the 
spring  the  garden  was  much  in- 
fested  by  jays,  who  behaved  with 
great  audacity.  Tom  Barry  (who 
termed  them  jaypies)  would  keep  his 
gun  loaded  in  a  corner,  and  when  an 
unsuspecting  bird  was  pecking  away 
in  full  vigour  at  a  bud,  he,  leaving 
his  hoe,  would  craftily  stalk  him  as 
if  he  had  been  a  deer  and  let  fiy  a 
barrel,  the  result  of  which,  in  gene- 
ral, was  to  lay  waste  about  twenty 
yards  of  apple  blossom,  while  the  jay- 
pie  departed  screaming  to  his  resi- 
dence near  the  river.  The  vicar 
sometimes  expressed  a  wish  that  the 
birds  might  be  let  alone,  arguing, 
with  some  show  of  justice,  that  the 
remedy  was  worse  than  the  disease ; 
but  Tom  thought  otherwise,  and 
persecuted  his  feathered  foes  with  a 
zeal  bordering  on  superstition,  in 
defence  of  which  line  of  conduct  he 
might  have  pleaded  the  example  of 
some  distinguished  politicians  of  the 
day.  But  these  were  not  the  only 
depredators.  For  many  years  the 
garden  had  been  haunted  by  a  pair 
whose  incursions  were  trulv  formida- 
ble— the  first  greengage,  the  earliest 
peach,  the  June  apples,  on  each  of 
these  black  mail  was  levied.  .This 
pair  were  Amy  and  Jack,  who  were 
from  their  infancy  Epicureans  or 
disciples  of  the  Garden.  Innumerable 
were  the  sunny  hours  they  spent 
there.  Jack  plucking  the  fruit  and 
throwing  it  into  Amy's  apron,  who 
stood  by,  a  fat,  rosy  thing,  in  a 
bonnet  with  a  sort  of  drapery  or 
valance  round  it  to  keep  off  the  sun, 
from  the  shaded  recesses  of  which 
her  blue  eyes  glanced  out  like  water 
sparkling  in  a  cave.  Then  they 
would  seat  themselves  under  a  tree 
and  discuss  the  delicacies  which  Amy 
poured  forth  from  her  lap  like  a 
young  Ceres.  She  had  a  piece  of 
ffround  about  three  feet  square  which 
Jack  cultivated  under  her  directions, 
and  it  was  crammed  with  all  sorts  of 
horticultural  absurdities.  Sometimes 
they  would  go  fishing  in  the  river, 
though  Amy  never  much  enjoyed 
this,  or  indeed  any  amusement  which 
entailed  pain ;  a  more  favourite  pur- 
suit was  for  Jack  to  shew  her  all  the 
birds'-nests    in    the    neighbouring 
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hedges,  which  she  wonld  visit  rega- 
larlj,  and  when  the  young  ones 
were  hatched  the  care  of  feeding 
them  was  left  neither  to  Providence 
nor  their  parents;  and  many  were 
the  hapless  rohins  and  chaffinches 
who,  in  their  earliest  youth,  died  the 
deaith  of  aldermen,  suri'eited  hy  the 
attentions  of  their  young  friends, 
who  shared  with  them  liberally 
whatever  pleased  their  own  palates, 
80  that  occasionally  their  dependants 
were  crammed  to  the  throat  with 
macaroons,  West  India  preserves, 
fragments  of  ham  and  chicken,  and 
other  culinary  dainties  not  generally 
the  diet  of  the  feathered  tribes. 
After  they  were  dead  they  were 
much  lamented,  and  their  funerals 
celebrated  with  great  pomp. 

When  John  was  sent  to  school, 
Amy  took  to  moping  for  a  time,  but 
eventually  settled  down  into  a  quiet, 
well-behaved  young  lady,  and  left 
off  birds'-nesting.  Besides,  even  if 
school  had  not  prevented  it.  Jack 
was  no  longer  sufficiently  domestic  in 
his  tastes  to  spend  his  time  in  ram- 
bles of  this  sort,  for  it  was  about  this 
time  he  became  a  sportsman.  In 
his  long  solitary  excursions  by  the 
side  of  wild-trout  streams,  strange, 
indefinite  thoughts,  would  shew 
themselves  suddenly  in  the  depths 
of  his  soul,  and  before  he  could  drag 
them  to  light,  or  even  trace  their 
form,  the  waters  had  closed  over 
them.  He  was  a  voiceless  poet — 
storing  up  pictures  and  impressions 
which  coloured  his  future  ideas,  but 
of  which  he  could  make  no  present 
use. 

At  the  time  he  entered  the  army 
his  mind  was  a  great  heap  of  chaotic 
information  and  ideas  which  wanted 
shelving,  classifying,  and  labelling, 
before  he  could  turn  them  to  account. 
Sometimes  when  he  explored  the 
mass,  or  one  by  chance  lay  open  at 
the  top,  he  would  give  an  opinion  or 
make  a  remark  shewing  the  strength 
of  his  intellect,  but  the  effort  ended 
there.  His  thoughts  were  in  solu- 
tion and  wanted  some  nucleus  to 
ding  to,  which  they  would  then 
cover  with  crystals.  He  had  a 
powerful  judgment,  and  he  was  con- 
stantly exercising  it  unconsciously  on 
the  characters  of  the  persons  he  saw 
and  the  authors  he  read ;  and,  to  say 
the  truth,  was  rather  arbitrary  and  ex- 
acting in  his  criticisms,  tying  all  those 


he  reviewed  down  on  a  Procrustean 
bed,  for  which  they  were  mostly  too 
short.  In  forming  his  opinion  he  was 
guided  but  little  by  those  of  others, 
and  never  let  the  shadow  of  a  man*s 
reputation  conceal  his  faults.  As  in 
the  small  community  in  which  he 
lived  there  were  no  minds  he  recog- 
nised as  equal  to  his  own,  so  he  was 
likely  to  become  arrogant  and  opi- 
nionated, and  to  Over-estimate  powers 
he  had  no  opportunity  of  measuring. 
But,  with  all  his  confidence,  he  feared 
to  express  himself  otherwise  than  con- 
ventionally, and,  while  thinking  his 
own  thoughts,  would  let  them  take 
the  hue  of  the  minds  he  conversed 
with,  which  was  seldom  a  celestial 
one,  but  of  the  earth  earthy. 

But  he  fancied  that  now,  among 
young  enterprising  spirits,  the  rust 
would  be  scoured  from  his  soul,  and 
in  imagination  he  depicted  himself 
setting  the  mess-table  in  a  roar  and 
gaining  the  hearts  of  subalterns  and 
field-officers.  He  thought  of  the 
literary  arguments  and  discussions 
on  points  of  taste  they  would  have, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  hold  one 
or  two  of  these  mental  tournaments, 
in  which  he  greatly  signalised  him- 
self, overthrowing  all  comers.  In 
these  scenes  he  appeared  to  himself 
as  a  mixture  of  Phil  O'Grady,  only 
more  intellectual,  and  Frank  Web- 
ber, only  more  amiable;  and  from 
this  he  wandered  off  into  some  of  the 
woods  of  knight-errantry,  where  he 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  at  this 
period. 

Here  then,  reader,  you  see  John 
Fannce,  full  of  reading,  yet  ignorant 
of  men,  about  to  enter  the  world's 
lists  with  the  Amazon  Fortune,  de- 
termined, if  he  cannot  disarm  her,  to 
knock  her  down  with  the  hilt.  In 
his  mind  the  leaf  marked  'Politics' 
is  as  yet  unblotted,  for  though  he 
has  strong  tastes  which  will  hereafter 
sway  his  views,  yet  he  has  never 
given  attention  to  the  comparative 
merits  of  parties,  nor  even  made  him- 
self acquainted  with  their  tenets  or 
heresies.  We  shall  see,  then,  what 
characters  time,  and  thought,  and 
prejudice,  will  write  on  the  virgin 
page.  With  his  uncle's  assistance  he 
might  rule  it  after  the  fashion  of  a 
day-book  and  ledger.  With  that 
keen,  mental  glance  of  his,  he  may, 
under  proper  tuition,  become  a  brU- 
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liant  advocate  of  the  cm  bono  prin- 
ciple —  a  social  policeman  detecting 
impostare ;  clearing  from  the  human 
mind  the  lumher  of  old  superstitions 
and  detaching  it  from  the  ancient 
structures  to  which  it  has  hitherto, 
in  its  weakness,  dung  like  ivy.  Or, 
with  his  energetic  spirit,  he  may  rise 
to  be  that  sublimely  mysterious  cha- 
racter, a  Progressionist,  the  wonder 
of  his  friends  and  of  himself— clam- 
bering into  the  tree  of  knowledge, 


filling  his  pockets  with  the  fruit,  and 
then  launching  himself  into  space 
from  the  topmost  branch,  nobly  for- 
getful of  tne  laws  of  gravitation; 
or,  in  rapt,  prophetic  language,  in- 
viting all  the  world  to  accompany 
him  in  pursuit  of  an  invisible  goal — 
a  moral  aeronaut,  the  ultimate  desti- 
nation of  whose  balloon  is  hidden  in 
the  clouds,  but  may,  perhaps,  be 
heaven. 


Chapter  IV.. 


It  is  with  much  regret  that  I  take 
my  hero  from  St.  Pyne's  vicarage. 
For  my  own  part  I  know,  that  in 
reading  a  novel,  where,  after  revel- 
ling in  pleasant  seclusion  through 
half-a-dozen  chapters  the  scene  sud- 
denly shifts  to  the  busy  world,  I  feel 
like  an  owl  dragged  into  daylight. 
But  there  really  is  no  excuse  for 
keeping  him  longer  there;  besides, 
ma*am,  there  is  nobody  for  him  to 
make  love  to — you  know  a  man  may 
not  marry  his  grandmother. 

John  ate  very  little  breakfast  on 
the  morning  when,  his  leave  having 
expired,  he  was  to  proceed  to  join 
his  regiment.  The  day  had  been 
looked  forward  to  and  longed  for, 
but  now  it  was  come  he  felt  like 
Adam  going  out  of  Paradise.  Tom 
Barry  nad  taken  his  luggage  to  the 
town  in  the  morning,  and  John  was 
to  drive  thither  in  the  gig  in  time  to 
catch  the  coach,  accompanied  by  his 
&ther,  who  was  to  see  him  thus  far 
on  his  journey.  On  the  preceding 
day  he  had  visited  all  his  haunts,  and 
had  found  himself  alike  unwilling  to 
go  or  stay.  While  indifference  shewn 
by  sentient  beings  repels  us,  there  is 
a  sort  of  apathy  about  those  inani- 
mate objects  to  which  we  are  attached 
that  has  a  melancholy  charm.  The 
peach  would  bloom  and  ripen,  the 
roses  would  make  the  garden  red, 
summer  and  winter  would  come  and 

»,  though  John  would  not  be  there. 

ut  his  absence  would  make  a  sad 

p  at  St.  Pyne's.  His  father  had 
ooked  on  him  of  late  as  a  friend 
rather  than  a  child,  and  his  mother*s 
soul  was  wrapt  up  in  him  —  she 
would  gaze  at  him,  when  he  was  not 
regarding  her,  for  an  hour  together, 
wondering  if  that  mass  of  turbulent 
derires,  and  deep  thoughts,  and 
powerful  will,  could  once  have  lain 
iielplessly  in  her  bosom ;  she  had  al- 


IS 

Io< 


lowed  her  heart  to  fasten  on  him  as 
a  creeper  does  on  a  wall.  Amy,  too, 
would  she  -not  miss  her  kind  and 
clever  companion?  He  who  thus 
quits  home  feels  not  half  the  sorrow 
of  those  whom  he  abandons :  before 
him  there  is  novelty,  hope,  and  con- 
test; — but  he  leaves  behind  an  empty 
chair,  long  gazed  at  with  tearful 
eyes. 

Even  his  grandmother,  whose  feel- 
ings age  had  blunted,  blessed  him 
with  a  shaking  voice  as  he  stooped  to 
kiss  her,  and  in  the  palm  she  pressed 
was  left  a  bit  of  paper — a  bank-note. 
Then  Amy  hung  round  his  neck, 
and  slipt  into  his  waistcoat-pocket  a 
little  purse  she  had  worked  for  him. 
Lastly,  his  mother  clung  to  him 
as  if,  instead  of  a  day's  journey 
by  railway,  he  had  been  going  to 
the  I^orth  Pole.  The  vicar  was  in 
the  gig  at  the  door  calling  to  him, 
watch  in  hand.  He  ran  into  the 
kitchen  to  say  good-bye  to  the  cook, 
and  upstairs  to  repeat  it  to  the  house- 
maid, a  pretty,  black-eyed  girl, 
whose  cap  was  rather  rumpled  by 
the  leavetaking.  Then  he  mounted 
into  the  gig  and  drove  off,  kissing  his 
hand;  but,  before  they  got  to  the 
gate,  they  were  overtaken  by  a 
breathless  messenger  bearing  a 
basket  of  provisions  to  sustain  John 
in  passmg  through  the  inhospitable 
region  of  the  midland  counties, 
where,  as  is  well-known,  no  food  is 
to  be  obtained.  Out  of  the  basket 
stuck  the  neck  of  a  flask  of  sherry, 
which  had  been  sent  after  him  on 
going  to  see  life  just  as  a  bottle  of 
wine  is  thrown  against  a  ship*s  side 
on  launching  her. 

During  their  drive  the  vicar  poured 
forth  upon  him  a  flood  of  ancestral 
wisdom  to  enlighten  his  path  through 
the  wilderness  of  this  world,  warning 
him   against   all   sorts  of  dangers 
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which  may  have  existed  ia  the  time 
of  Joeepn  Andrews,  but  have  not 
been  heard  of  since ;  how  he  was  to 
behave  towards  a  highwayman  if 
attacked  on  Hounslow  Heath,  and 
what  Bow  Street  runners  to  apply  to 
if  he  should  need  their  services, — 
with  other  scraps  of  sagacity,  verv 
valuable,  doubtless,  in  the  vicars 
*•  hot  vouth  when  George  the  Third 
was  King,*  but  superfluous  in  an 
age  of  gas  and  policemen.  He 
cautioned  him  against  the  sirens, 
who,  with  their  sweet  voices,  still 
lure  unsuspecting  youth  to  destruc- 
tion, as  they  did  in  the  days  of 
Ulysses;  also  against  the  blandish- 
ments of  Bacchus,  saying  that  his 
honest  face,  as  John  Dryden  calls  it, 
was  merely  a  mask  hiding  an  ex- 
pression of  anguish ;  so  that  by  the 
time  thev  drew  up  to  the  inn-door 
where  bloomed  her  Majesty's  mail 
in  red  and  purple,  John  was  clad 
in  a  suit  of  armour  to  defy  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  His 
lugeage  was  already  on  the  roof;  a 
quum  of  regret  came  over  him  as  he 
pressed  his  father's  hand;  but  the 
guard  unfeelingly  played  a  lively 
air  on  his  bugle, — the  ostler's  grasp 
was  on  the  horsecloths  ready  to  with- 
draw them,-r-the  word  '  All  right !' 
was  given, — and  in  the  midst  of  a 
last  paternal  injunction  not  to  lose 
his  keys  John  was  whirled  off  round 
the  corner  of  the  street. 

Now  could  I  make  a  most  pathetic 
lament  over  the  decline  or  stage- 
coaches,— a  lament  more  mournful 
than  Gilderoy's  or  Macpherson's,  but 
that  I  fear  nobody  would  listen  to 
me.  The  last  spirit  that  could  sym- 
pathise with  mine  on  the  subject  fled 
from  this  world,  in  sheer  broken- 
heartedness,  when  the  Dover  mail 
was  taken  off  the  road.  That  spirit 
had  long  animated  the  buxom  form 
of  the  fattest  and  most  comfortable  of 
landladies,  whose  broad,  rosy  face, 
bounded  by  the  tight,  neat  cap,  was 
expressive,  not  merely  of  hospitality 
in  general,  but,  in  particular,  of  a 
snug  bar-parlour,  with  a  settle,  a 
blazing  fire,  a  sleepy  cat,  and  ale  Uke 
amber ;  all  these  were  daguerreotyped 
in  her  cosy  countenance,  visibly  to 
the  most  unobservant  traveller.  But 
King  Hudson  was  the  death  of  her, 
and  she  and  the  Nag's  Head  are 
both  in  the  dust. 

The  coach  John  travelled  by  was 


merely  a  tributary  leading  to  a  great 
railway  (ah,  those  railways,  how 
they  furrow  the  fair  face  of  England  1), 
and  was  no  more  like  its  former  adf 
than  the  wooden-legged  pensioner  ia 
like  the  dashing  recruiting-seijeant 
of  other  days,  or  than  the  Count  de 
Neuilly  at  Claremont  resembles  Louis 
Philippe  at  the  Tuileries.  It  was 
just  flickering  in  the  socket;  the 
branch  railway  that  was  to  extin- 
guish it  being  already  planned.  So 
the  invalids  who  drew  it  (meve  cari- 
catures of  the  blooded  bays  that  used 
to  rattle  the  old  Rocket  along  at 
eleven  miles  an  hour)  wheezed,  and 
stumbled,  and  limped  through  the 
six  miles  of  their  journey,  at  the  end 
of  which  John  was  deposited  at  the 
railway  station.  He  found  two  passen- 
gers in  the  carriage  which  he  entered. 
One  of  them  was  a  man  of  dreary 
countenance,  his  cheeks  and  chin 
close  shaven,  and  shewing  the  blue 
rudiments  of  beard  and  whisker ;  his 
clothes  were  cut  in  utter  defiance  of 
fashion,  and  he  wore  no  shirt  collars. 
The  other,  whom  his  companion  ad- 
dressed as  Mr.  Rush,  was  a  little 
man,  with  a  cunning,  bright  eye, 
his  head  set  forward  much  in  advance 
of  his  figure,  and  his  chin  project- 
ing; altogether,  he  had  somewhat 
the  aspect  of  a  good-natured  bull- 
terrier. 

'  You'll  find  this  a  pleasant  change 
from  the  coach  that  brought  yoa 
here,'  said  the  little  man,  addressing 
John.  *  A  splendid  invention,  sir,  a 
railway.  A  great  step  in  the  onward 
march.' 

'  Very  convenient,  indeed,'  replied 
John ;  '  but  one  doesn't  see  much  of 
the  country.' 

*  What's  the  use,  sir,'  interposed 
the  dreary  man,  grimly,  '  of  seeing 
anything  of  the  country  ?  The  ob- 
ject of  travelling  is  to  proceed  from 
one  place  to  another,  and  the  less 
time  vou  take  about  it  the  better.' 

John  elevated  his  eyebrows. 

*'  Do  you  take  no  pleasure  in  the 
study  of  landscape  ?'  mquired  he. 

'  Not  the  least,'  returned  the  other. 
'  I'm  neither  a  surveyor  nor  a  civil 
engineer.' 

*■  But  do  you  mean  to  say,'  said 
John,  earnestly,  *that  a  certain  as- 
semblage of  natural  features,— of  sky* 
and  wood,  and  water,  do  not  please 
your  mind  through  vour  eye  P 

'  Sir,'  returned  tne  dreuy^pian. 
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Tapping  his  cotton  umbrella  violently 
on  the  bottom  of  the  carriage,  4f  I 
detected  my  eye  transmitting  any 
such  impressions  I  would  pluck  it 
out  and  cast  it  from  me.* 

*  My  friend's  eye,  sir,'  said  Mr, 
l^ush,  ^  is  fixed  on  loftier  matters, — 
on  a  point  in  the  distant  history  of 
our  race ;  eh.  Barker,  isn't  it  so  ?' 

Mr.  Barker  nodded. 

*  What  point  do  you  allude  to?' 
inquired  John,  with  interest,  fancy- 
ing Mr.  Barker  might  be  some  dis- 
tinguished antiquary  or  geologist. 

'  A  point,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Rush,  ^  in 
the  onward  march, — a  point  which 
we  dimly  see  in  the  distance,  but  to 
which  we  are  fast  tending,  and  that 
point  is  the  perfection  of  human 
nature.' 

John  was  still  in  the  dark. 

*  Perhaps  you  wouldn't  object  to 
be  a  little  more  explicit  ?'  said  he. 

'  By  no  means,'  returned  the  little 
man ;  ^  my  deb'ght  is  to  expatiate 
on  the  glorious  theme.  I  allude, 
sir,  to  toe  time  when  man's  soar- 
ing genius,  having  been  long  un- 
repressed  by  wretched  conventional- 
ities and  vile  systems  of  government, 
shall  have  burst  its  fetters,  and  be 
ready  to  launch  itself  with  all  its 
energies  into  the  interminable  re- 
gions of  space ;  when  we  shall  march 
on,  taking  stronghold  after  strong- 
hold in  science  and  art,  till  we  shall 
be  as  gods.' 

*  A  very  pleasing  prospect,'  said 
John,  smiling.  '  Do  you  expect  to 
be  one  of  the  deities  yourself,  sir?'' 

*  Sir,'  replied  Mr.  Rush,  with  dig- 
nity, *we  are  advancing  with  giant 
strides,  and  I  do  not  despair  of  wit- 
nessing a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
our  race.  Tyrannies  are  tottering 
round  us,  intelligence  is  spreading 
like  an  inundation,  the  onward  im- 
pulse is  a  constantly  accelerating 
force.' 

*  And  where  do  you  mean  to  stop?' 
inquired  John. 

'  Stop ! '  said  Mr.  Rush, '  we  shall 
never  stop, — at  least,  not  till  every- 
body knows  everything.' 

The  prospect  of  omniscience  thus 
suddenly  opened  to  him  rather 
mtounded  John.  But,  as  soon  as  he 
got  his  breath  again,  the  young  so- 
phist was  ready  with  an  objection. 

'  In  this  state  of  universal  intelli- 
gence,' quoth  he,  *who  are  to  sow, 
and  map,  and  labour  ? ' 


Mr.  Rush  paused,  but  a  master  of 
the  subject  like  him  was  not  likely 
to  be  puzzled  by. a  beardless  youth. 

*  Machinery,  sir,  machinery,'  he 
replied.  *  Besides,  by  that  time, 
horses  and  other  animals  will  be 
sufficiently  educated  to  work  of 
themselves,  without  assistance  from 
man.' 

*'  And  the  pig[s,*  quoth  John,  'will 
be  all  learned  pigs,  1  presume  ? ' 
'  Precisely  so,'  said  Mr.  Rush. 
Here  Mr.  Barker  struck  in,  gloom* 

fly,- 

*  A  difficulty  in  practice  occurs  to 
me,'  said  he.  '  What  shall  we  then 
do  for  pork  ? ' 

'  A  mere  frivolous  objection,'  re- 
turned his  friend,  rather  testily, '  and 
easily  got  rid  of.  Sir,  we  will  select 
the  pigs  of  weakest  intellect  for  the 
market.' 

*  I  trust,'  said  John,  '  there  will 
be  numerous  exceptions  to  the  gene- 
ral intelligence  of  swine.  'Grood 
ham,  sweet  ham,  hath  no  fellow." 

*  Excuse  me  for  calling  that  a  most 
unworthy  thought,'  said  Mr.  Rush, 
warmly.  >  I  love  a  rasher,  sir,  as 
well  as  any  man;  but,  in  such  a 
cause,  I  should  hail  the  extinction  of 
bacon  with  delight.' 

*  Sir,  I  envy  you  the  nobility  of 
your  mind,'  said  tfobn.  '  You  should 
have  been  an  ancient  Roman.' 

The  philanthropic  spirit  he  ad- 
dressed took  the  irreverent  sarcasm 
as  a  compliment. 

*  I  believe,  sir,  I  am  something  of 
the  Brutus  cut,'  said  he  with  a  grati- 
fied air;  *  Brutus,  with  a  dash  of 
Agrarius:  the  whole  lit  by  the  in- 
telligence of  the  present  age.  I  should 
say  that  was  about  my  type.' 

*  Pray,  sir,  who  was  Agrarius  ? ' 
inquired  John,  pricking  up  his  ears. 
'  I  don't  recognise  your  classic  friend.' 

'  I  mean  the  great  man  who  stuck 
up  for  the  Agrarian  law,'  Mr.  Rush 
replied.  '  Perhaps  I've  mistaken  his 
name.  I  haven't  had  much  time  to 
read  history,  but  it  doesn't  greatly 
matter.' 

'  Quite  right,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Barker ; 
*  what's  the  good  of  it?  I  never 
look  behind.  What's  history  to  me, 
except  a  register  of  delusions  and 
absurdities!  Forward's  the  word. 
The  great  men  of  antiquity  were 
babies  to  us.' 

*  I  perceive,'  remarked  John,  bor- 
rowing a  military  metaphor,  'that 
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you  are  for  bloving  up  the  bridge 
after  you  have  passed  over.* 

'  Certainly  not,'  returned  Mr.  Bar- 
ker ;  '  that  would  be  a  waste  of  time 
and  powder.  I  am  for  leaving  the 
bridge  alone  and  marching  on.  Sir, 
the  brieve  may  go  to  the  devil  for 
me.' 

'  The  fact  is,'  said  Mr.  Rush,  *  that 
we  begin  where  the  great  men  of 
antiquity  ended;  their  goal  is  our 
starting-point.  We  have  shaken 
ourselves  free  from  all  the  absurd 
prejudices  with  which  they  were 
encrusted ;  we  soar  where  they  crept ; 
we  look  into  endless  space,  while 
their  vision  was  bounded  by  a  con- 
ventional wall.' 

'  Not  a  very  flattering  metaphor 
for  the  great  departed,'  said  John. 
'  I  fancy  their  ghosts  will  watch  your 
aerial  progress  with  considerable  in- 
terest, and  probably  with  some  envy.' 

*  Sir,'  said  Mr.  Barker, '  they  may 
please  themselves  about  that ;  what- 
ever attention  they  bestow  on  us,  we 
shall  give  them  very  little.' 

John  was  much  struck  with  the 
fluency  of  his  new  acquaintances. 
He  did  not  then  know  how  practice 
lubricates  the  organs  of  speech,  but 
fancied  that  facility  of  expression 
was  altogether  a  natural  gi^.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  envied  them  the  pos- 
session of  this  quality  ;  but — blind 
heathen  that  he  was — the  vastness 
and  originality  of  their  views  failed 
to  strike  him  with  reverence.  He 
never  suspected  that  the  race  to  which 
he  belonged  had  been  dawdling,  and 
idling,  and  dreaming,  since  the  crea- 
tion. He  knew  not  that  the  Titanic 
phantoms  peopling  the  hills  of  the 
past  were  ascertained  to  be  nebulae. 
The  deep  Utilitarian  doctrines  were 
out  of  his  soundings,  and  he  was 
still  obliged,  like  an  early  navigator, 
to  paddle  painfully  along  in  shoal 
water,  looking  for  guidance  to  the 
landmarks  of  his  fathers.  He  was 
not  then  aware  that  great  prophets 
had  arisen,  who  were  constantly  dis-* 
covering  profound  truths,  hitherto 
overlooked  from  their  very  proxi- 
mity, bat  which  they  announced, 
after  the  true  prophetic  &shion,  with 
all  the  obscurity  of  inspiration,  so 
that  only  the  initiated  could  recognise 
them. 

John's  hat-box  was  beside  him  in 
the  carriage,  and  the  address  attracted 
the  attention  of  ]\lr.  Rush. 


'  *  Faunce!'  said  that  gentlemaQy 
reading ;  *  any  relation  to  Mr.  Richard 
Faunce  of  Cotton  Lodge  ?' 

John  said  he  was  his  nephew. 

'  My  dear  sir,'  said  the  little  roan, 
'  I'm  delighted  to  meet  you !  Your 
uncle  is  a  great  friend  of  mine;  an 
earnest  worker,  sir,  an  earnest  worker, 
— that  is,  he  was  once ;  of  late  he  has 
acquired  wealth,  which  is  the  worker's 
bane,  but  his  theory  is  still  pure.* 

*  You  look  on  wealth  in  a  very 
philosophical  light,'  said  John ; '  luck- 
ily, it  is  an  incumbrance  easily  got 
rid  of.' 

'  Yes,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Rush,  gloom- 
ily, *and  difficult  to  acquire.  I 
should  have  a  good  estate  myself 
only  a  d— d  ras^  keeps  me  out  of 
it; — did  me,  sir,  bjr  bribing  those 
corrupt  officials  the  judges.' 

This  he  said  with  a  rather  unphi- 
losophical  degree  of  warmth. 

'  Don't  swear,  Mr.  Rush,'  said  Mr. 
Barker,  reprovingly ;  '  I  never  do. 
What's  the  good  of  it?' 

*  I  beg  pardon,'  said  Mr.  Rush. 
*  No,  sir,  I  am  none  of  your  landed 
or  funded  cumberers  of  the  ground. 
No  oppressed  tenantry  curse  the 
name  of  Rush.  I  am  proud  of  mj 
poverty.  Sir,  in  these  days  desti- 
tution is  a  virtue,  and  rags  a  badge 
of  honour.' 

John  was  unprepared  to  look  upon 
men  as  becoming  more  estimable 
as  they  approached  the  workhouse. 

'  I  perceive,'  said  he, '  that  in  your 
creed  the  proscription  of  the  rich 
man  extends  beyond  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.' 

Mr.  Rush's  reply  was  prevented 
by  the  stopping  of  the  train  at  the 
place  of  their  destination,  and  he  and 
Mr.  Barker  darted  out  headlong  to 
see  after  the  safety  of  their  baggage. 
That  of  Mr.  Barker  consisted  of  a 
small  carpet-bag,  while  Mr.  Rush's 
was  comprised  in  an  enormous  hair- 
trunk,  very  bald,  and  having  aa 
arched  roof  like  the  section  of  a 
fuaHy  vault.  Notwithstanding  its 
imposing  size,  it  appeared  to  have 
verv  little  more  in  it  than  Mr.  Bar- 
ker s  unpretending  valise.  Beins 
satisfied  of  its  security,  Mr.  Rush 
returned  to-  shake  John  by  the  hand, 
saying  he  was  much  gratified  at  hav- 
ing made  the  acquaintance  of  a  rela- 
tive of  his  respected  friend,  Mr. 
Richard  Faunce ;  and  concluded  by 
expressing  a  hope,  similar  t^  the 
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prayer  wliich  usually  follows  a  ser- 
mon, that  what  he  had  heard  that 
day  might  be  grafted  inwardly  in  his 
heart :  after  which  he  disappeared 
with  Mr.  Barker,  who  went  through 
no  ceremonial  of  leave-taking  with 
John,  probably  because  he  didn't 
see  the  good  of  it. 

It  was  too  late  when  our  hero 
arrived  at  his  destination  for  him  to 
think  of  proceeding  to  the  barracks, 
and  he  went  to  an  hotel  for  the 
night.  The  waiter,  having  ascer- 
tained that  he  was  a  military  man, 
treated  him  with  vast  respect,  so  that 
John  felt  himself  under  a  load  of 
obligation  to  this  functionary  which 
was  quite  oppressive,  till  he  relieved 
himself  by  giving  him  a  handsome 
gratuity  in  the  morning.  The  cham- 
bermaid (who  was  horribly  ugly), 
finding  that  it  was  an  officer  whom 
she  was  lighting  to  his  room,  assumed 
a  defensive  look  of  rigid  virtue  which 
bordered  on   grimness,  by  way  of 


letting  the  enemy  see  the  strength  of 
the  place  he  might  otherwise  be 
tempted  to  assail.  This  hostile  de- 
monstration was  quite  thrown  away 
upon  John,  who  didn't  even  look  at 
her,  being  quite  wrapt  up  in  his  own 
thoughts,  wondering  whether  Mr. 
Barker  had  ever  been  a  little  boy, 
and  if  Mr.  Rush  had  conceived  his 
gigantic  ideas  himself,  or  had  picked 
them  up  from  somebody  else.  Then 
he  fell  asleep,  and  dreamed  that  just 
as  he  had  arrayed  himself  in  full 
uniform,  and  was  the  admiration  of 
all  beholders,  Mr.  Barker  came  and 
stripped  it  all  off  bis  back,  leaving 
him  in  a  state  of  nudity ;  and  while 
he  was  thus  shivering,  Mr.  Kush, 
seizing  his  hand,  led  him  into  a  great 
quagmire  in  pursuit  of  a  will  -  o  -  the 
wisp,  where  they  were  constantly 
scrambling  in  and  out  of  pits  and 
holes,  till  he  woke  from  cold,  and 
became  sensible  that  he  had  kicked 
all  the  clothes  off  the  bed. 


STANZAS. 

(See  Elphinstonc's  History  of  India,) 
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o !  an  hundred  proud  pagodas  have  the  Moslem  torches  burned, 
Lo !  a  thousand  monstrous  idols  Mahmoud's  zeal  has  overturned. 


He  from  northern  Ghuznee  issuing,  thro'  the  world  one  word  doth  bear, — 
*  God  is  ONE ;  ye  shall  no  other  with  the  peerless  One  compare !' 

Till  in  India's  furthest  corner  he  has  reached  the  costliest  shrine 
Of  the  Brahmins'  idol-tending — ^which  they  hold  the  most  divine. 

Profits  not  the  wild  resistance ;  stands  the  victor  at  the  gate, 
With  this  hugest  idol's  ruin  all  his  work  to  consummate. 

Bansom  vast  of  gold  they  offer,  pearls  of  price  and  jewels  rare, 
Will  he  hear  their  supplication,  and  that  only  image  spare. 

Then  he  answered, — *  God  has  armed  me,  not  to  make  a  shameful  gain, 
Trafficking  for  hideous  idols,  with  a  service  false  and  vain  ; 

But  to  count  my  work  unfinished,  till  I  sweep  them  from  the  world  : 
Stand  and  see  the  thing  ye  sued  for,  by  this  hand  to  ruin  hurled.* 

High  he  reared  his  battle-axe,  and  heavily  came  down  the.  blow : 
Reeled  the  abominable  image,  broken,  bursten,  to  and  fro ; 

From  its  shattered  side  revealing  pearls  and  diamonds,  showers  of  gold ; 
More  than  all  that  proffered  ransom,  more  than  all  a  hundred  fold. 

Thou  too,  Heaven's  commissioned  warrior  to  cast  down  each  idol  throne 
In  thy  heart's  profaned  temple,  make  this  faithful  deed  thine  own. 

Still  they  plead  and  still  they  promise,  wilt  thou  suffer  them  to  stand. 
They  have  pleasures,  they  have  treasures,  to  enrich  thee  at  command. 

Heed  not  thou,  but  boldly  strike  them ;  let  descend  the  faithful  blow ; 
From  their  wreck  and  from  their  ruin  first  will  thy  true  riches  flow. 

Thou  shalt  lose  thy  life  and  find  it ;  thou  shalt  boldly  cast  it  forth ; 

And  then  back  again  receiving,  know  it  in  its  endless  worth.  B.  C.  T. 
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Do  what  you  will,  use  what  instru- 
ment you  please,  you  cannot 
drive  Nature  out  of  the  human 
heart.  She  will  return  to  it  again 
like  the  hird  to  its  nest.  And 
Poetry  is  Nature,  as  truly  as  Reason 
or  Conscience.  They  are  all  God*s 
witnesses  and  agents  of  good.  Kea- 
son  hears  witness  to  the  actual  and 
the  true;  Conscience  to  the  fitting 
and  the  risht;  Imagination  to  the 
beautiful,  the  awful,  and  the  possi- 
ble. Man  cannot  forego  either  with- 
out injury.  Kob  him  of  reason,  and 
he  is  without  a  guide ;  of  conscience, 
and  he  is  without  a  prompter;  of 
imagination,  and  you  condemn  him 
to  a  barren  and  cheerless  existence 
on  earth,  and  deprive  him  of  the 
chief  means  by  which  he  realises  the 
unseen  future;  for  religion  is  the 
highest  poetry,  and  without  the 
faculty  of  imagination  c\)uld  not  be 
received  into  the  human  heart. 
Angelic  existence  is  an  eternity  of 
pure  poetry ;  and  the  awful  change 
which  fits  man  for  communion  with 
angels  and  spirits  is  one  that  begins 
by  destroying  and  dissolving  that 
gross  framework  of  matter  which 
now  drags  down  and  cripples,  and' 
defiles  the  pure  and  subtle  workings 
of  the  poetic  fire.  But  in  this 
mortal  state,  ^  prisoner  of  earth,  and 
pent  beneath  the  moon,*  Poetry  must 
work  with  such  poor  materials  as 
she  can  find.  The  visible  and  the 
tangible  are  about  her,  and  from 
these  she  must  distil  her  nectared 
sweets,  weave  her  garment  of  many 
colours,  and  rear  her  airy  mansion. 
Sensation,  Reason,  Conscience,  Senti- 
ment, and  Passion,  are  her  fellows, 
and  she  must  adapt  herself  as  best 
she  may  to  their  companionship. 
Our  present  business  is  with  Poetry 
as  the  associate  and  ally  of  Science ; 
our  present  object  to  moot  a  question 
suggested  by  the  title  of  the  work 
before  us  —  Whether  the  pursuit  of 
science  is  or  is  not  favourable  to  the 
culture  and  growth  of  poetry  ?  Per- 
haps the  simple  fact  that  poetry  has 
actually  survived  steam-engines,  gas- 
works, water- works,  railroads,  and 
electric  telegraphs — that  it  flourishes 


in  spite  of  them,  and  breaks  forth 
into  song  amid  the  very  whirl  and 
clatter  of  the  factory — may  be  deemed 
a  sufficient  answer  to  the  question  if 
it  refer  to  the  practical  applications 
of  science;  but  if  it  relate  to  the 
more  recondite  inouiries  in  which 
science  especially  delights,  then  is 
the  answer  to  the  question  still  more 
conclusive,  for  philosophy  and  poetiy 
have  too  often  dwelt  in  harmony 
together  to  be  suspected  of  any  anta- 
gonism. The  names  of  Haller,  and 
Jenner,  and  Davy,  and  Goethe, 
occur  at  once  to  our  recollection  as 
those  of  men  who  found  the  pursuit 
of  science  by  no  means  incompatible 
with  a  more  or  less  earnest  devo- 
tion to  the  muse ;  and  others  might 
be  adduced  who  have  exhibited,  in 
the  peculiar  graces  of  their  prose 
compositions,  all  the  attributes  of  the 
true  poet.  To  this  class  belong 
Charles  Bell  and  John  Herschel. 

The  philosophic  and  the  poetic 
mind  and  temperament,  indeed,  have 
marked  analogies.  An  abiding  sense 
of  the  beautiful,  the  awful,  and  the 
mysterious,  is  an  element  in  both. 
The  same  emotions  which  stir  to  its 
lowest  depths  the  soul  of  the  poet^ 
equally  shake  the  mind  of  the  philo- 
sopher. The  highest  poetic  inven- 
tions and  the  most  comprehensive 
scientific  discoveries  have  much  in 
common.  An  observation  of  nature, 
more  or  less  close  and  accurate — ^a 
subtle  generalisation  of  natural  phe- 
nomena— will  always  be  found  at  the 
core  of  the  poet's  most  successful 
creations.  In  like  manner,  the  'scien- 
tific insight'  will  be  found,  if  closely 
analysed,  to  be  of  the  true  essence 
of  poetry.  Had  Shakspeare  been  a 
philosopher,  his  Ariel  would  have 
been  a  force;  had  Newton  been  a 
poet,  the  theory  of  universal  gravi- 
tation would  have  been  embodied  in 
a  form  of  surpassing  power  and  love- 
liness. Prospero  is  Science  person- 
ified, ruling  over  brute  forces  ever 
ripe  for  revolt,  and  commanding  the 
willing  services  of  the  powers  of 
nature ;  Science  still  resembles  the 
solitary  master  of  Caliban  and  Ariel, 
with  the  wand  of  a  magician,  the 
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l)eneyolence  of  an  angel,  the  humility 
of  a  servant,  and  the  sublime  sadness 
of  a  mortal  agent  wielding  delegated 
forces.  This  sadness,  this  moody 
melancholy,  this  overwhelming  sense 
of  insignificance,  waging  a  painful 
war  with  the  consciousness  oi  a  high 
destiny,  which  forms  so  essential  a 
characteristic  of  the  true  poet,  is  it 
not  sdso  an  element  in  the  character 
of  the  true  philosopher  ? 

We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep, 

breathes  the  same  spirit  of  sadness  as 
Newton's  retrospect .  of  a  life : — *  I 
know  not  what  the  world  will  think 
of  my  labours,  but  to  myself  it  seems 
that  I  have  been  but  as  a  child  play- 
ing on  the  sea-shore;  now  finding 
some  pebble  rather  more  polished, 
and  now  some  sh^ll  rather  more 
agreably  variegated  than  another, 
Wbile  the  immense  ocean  of  truth 
extended  itself  unexplored  before 
me."  This  parallel  between  the 
poetic  and  philosophic  temperaments 
admits  of  being  drawn  out  to  great 
length.  It  is  merely  glanced  at  nere 
as  an  answer,  in  part,  to  the  question 
we  have  propounded, — Is  the  pur- 
suit of  science  favourable  to  the 
culture  and  growth  of  poetry? 
The  inquiry  is  too  interesting  to  be 
dropped  at  this  point ;  and  we  are 
the  more  disposed  to  pursue  it  fur- 
ther, because  it  does  certainly  link 
itself  to  an  analogous  question, — Is 
the  march  of  scientific  knowledge, 
and  scientific  adaptation  to  practice, 
^vourable  or  otherwise  to  that  high- 
est exercise  of  the  poetic  faculty — 
adoration  of  the  Supreme  Being? 
Propound  these  questions  to  intelli- 
gent and  thinking  men,  and  a  fair 
proportion  would  answer  them,  if 
not  in  the  negative,  at  least  doubt- 
fully. There  is  certainl^r  a  misgiving 
as  to  the  tendency  of  science  in  both 
directions ;  some  fearins  lest  it  should 
destroy  the  charm  of  this  life,  others 
that  it  may  weaken  the  consciousness 
of  a  future  existence. 

Those  who  entertain  the  most  san- 
guine and  favourable  views  of  the 
influence  of  science  upon  the  human 
mind,  will  probably  be  ready  to  ad- 
mit that,  though  it  may  not  destroy 
poetry,  or  impair  the  sentiment  of 
religion,  it  must  work  a  revolution 
in  the  sources  of  emotion.  It  may 
not  affect  the  force  of  the  current, 
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but  it  must  of  necessity  change  its 
direction.  The  spring  must  have  a 
deeper  source,  if  not  a  larger  volume. 
Science,  which  looks  from  the  sur- 
&ces  and  shows  of  things  to  their 
substance  and  essence,  if  it  conduce 
to  poetry,  must  supply  the  poet  with 
new  materials.  Are  they  such  ma- 
terials as  he  can  work  with?  We 
must  narrow  this  question  before  we 
can  answer  it.  We  must  first  elimi- 
nate all  the  sources  of  emotion, 
which  science  leaves  untouched,  and 
then  examine  those  which  are  likely 
to  be  dried  up  or  turned  aside  by  its 
searching  inquiries. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that 
science  does  in  no  way  interfere  with 
that  inexhaustible  well-spring  of 
poetry,  the  human  heart.  Its  affec- 
tions, emotions,  and  passions  remain, 
in  these  utilitarian  days,  much  what 
they  were  before  the  flood.  If  some 
objects  of  interest  and  attachment 
have  been  replaced  by  others,  poetry 
has  certainly  gained  by  the  ex- 
change. Covetousness,  for  instance, 
which  displayed  itself  of  old  by  the 
hoarding  of  money  and  objects  of 
barter,  now  embodies  itself  in  the 
library,  the  galleiy,  or  the  museum, 
which  have  less  of  narrow  selfishness 
in  them,  and  more  of  the  elements  of 
poetry.  Again,  in  spite  of  all  that 
has  been  said  of  the  levelling  and 
disfiguring  tendencies  of  railroads, 
the  fair  lace  of  nature  beams  upon 
us  with  all  its  pristine  beauty ;  and 
the  iron  intruder,  who  has  scared 
away  the  deities  and  nymphs  of  many 
a  rural  scene,  makes  ample  amends 
in  the  speed  with  which  he  bears  us 
to  their  more  favoured  haunts.  Not 
rarely,  too,  the  spots  which  Nature 
has  left  barren  and  unattractive 
have  been  endowed  by  Art  with 
structures  which  make  no  mean 
amends  for  the  absence  of  rural 
beauty.  The  heavens  above  us, 
though  here  and  there  somewhat 
overcast  by  the  clouds  and  vapours 
of  our  crowded  cities,  remain  un- 
changed; and  science  does  but  add 
to  the  sublime  immensity  of  the 
ocean  the  idea  of  a  growing  and  ex- 
panding usefulness,  rich  in  ail  the 
elements  of  poetry. 

In  addition  to  these  two  perennial 
sources  of  poetic  emotion,  man  and 
nature,  there  remains  one  other 
source  which  may  be  said  to  belong 
to  both,  and  yet  to  admit,  without 
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undue  sefinement,  of  being  plaeed 
hy  itaelfl  This  we  will  venture  to 
dengnate  as  the  poetry  of  interpret- 
ation. All  men  are  prone  to  inter- 
pret the  things  they  lee,  to  trace 
effects  to  their  eanses,  and  to  explain 
phenomena  by  the  light  of  precon'- 
eeired  notions  or  pre-existing  know- 
ledge. Nature  interpreted  in  the 
£rst  of  these  ways,  may  be  said  to 
eonstitnte  the  poetry  of  i^oranoe. 
It  is  not  pretended  that  m  down- 
light  and  barbarous  ignorance  there 
are  any  of  the  elements  of  true 
poetry.  The  savage  has  none  of 
that  sense  of  beauty  which  consti- 
tutes one  source  of  poetic  ideas,  and 
little  of  that  sense  of  awe  which  lays 
the  foundation  for  the  other.  In 
8(mie  barbarous  tribes  the  material 
of  poetry  is  so  utterly  wantinj^,  that 
they  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of 
the  existence  of  a  IMty.  Among 
others  a  little  raised  above  this  brutal 
level,  a  mysterious  sense  of  a  Su- 
preme Being  does  exist,  but  either 
m  so  elementary  a  form,  or  linked 
to  such  barbarous  and  degrading  su- 
perstitioxis,  that  poetry  in  any  snape 
38  impossible.  It  is,  therefore,  in  an 
intermediate  state,  between  utter 
barbarism  and  civilisation,  that  this 
poetrp^of  i^orance  is  to  be  sought 
for.  That  mtermediate  state,  indmt, 
ii  one  in  which  utter  ignorance  is 
not  to  be  expected.  In  order  to  sup- 
ply the  elements  of  poetry,  the  senses, 
t  least,  must  be  trained  to  observ- 
ation. The  ignorance  here  spoken 
of,  therefore,  must  be  understoiDd  to 
mean  rather  scientific  ignorance — 
Ignorance  of  the  true  nature  and 
causes  of  things — ^than  the  absolute 
brute  ignorance  of  human  beings 
leadinp^  a  life  of  slothful  sensuali^, 
in  which  hunger  is  the  onlv  stimu- 
lus and  mere  existence  the  only 
eare.  The  North  American  Indians 
furnish  an  illustration  of  the  sort  of 
wnorance  of  which  we  are  speaking. 
The  two  great  occupations  of  their 
lives,  hunting  and  war,  have  exer- 
cised and  trained  their  senses,  and 
those  faculties  of  their  minds  which 
are  most  closely  connected  with  the 
exercise  of  them,  to  a  degree  of  acute- 
ness  highly  favourable  to  the  un- 
written poetry  of  eloquence. 

The  use  of  written  langua^,  and 
that  progress  in  the  arts  which  at- 
tends the  assembling  of  mankind  in 
large  cities,  without  any  material 


insight  into  sdenee  properly  so  caUed, 
womd  omvert  this  lofty  eloqnenee 
mto  the  written  poetry  of  the  epic, 
redolent  of  the  strong  passions  and 
stirring  actions  which  war  provides 
and  sustains.  Such  a  oombinatiixi  of 
favourable  dreumstances  gave  InrHi 
to  Homer;  a  somewhat  more  ad- 
vanced stage  of  civilisation  was  re- 
quired to  jnoduce  a  Shakspeare ;  said 
the  substitution  of  the  religions  for 
the  warlike  sentiment,  a  Milton. 
Times  of  strong  excitement  and  vi- 
gorous action  would  certainly  appear 
to  be  most  favourable  to  the  higher 
flights  of  poetry.  The  mind  of  Miltcm 
itself  was  formed  during  a  period  of 
dvil  war ;  and  the  Gredc  tragediana 
lived  in  an  age  of  action.  Profound 
and  long -continued  peace,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  seem  unfavourable 
to  the  more  vigorous  exercises  of  the 
poetic  faculty.  During  such  seasoDS, 
the  epic  poem,  the  lofty  tragedy,  and 
the  impassion^  eloquence  of  tlie  Fo- 
rum, give  place  to  sonnets,  and  melo- 
drames,  aiKl  speeches  full  of  the  dry 
details  of  statistics.  In  the  place  of 
the  true  poetry  of  earnest  minds, 
trained  bj  action  or  formed  by  the 
active  spirit  of  their  times,  we  have 
the  so-called  philosopher  blowing  un- 
substantial bubbles  in  his  arm-chair. 
This  calming  down  of  men*s  minds, 
without  any  undue  attention  U> 
scientific  pursuits,  or  any  marked 
progress  in  practical  inventions,  would 
account  for  the  disappearance  or  de- 
cay of  poetry ;  so  that  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  attribute  such  disappeu*- 
ance  or  decay,  if  it  really  exist,  to 
science.  The  question,  therefore^ 
which  we  have  oefore  us  is  not  a 
simple  one.  If  it  admit  of  any  an- 
swer, it  must  be  one  drawn  rather 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  than 
from  an  appeal  to  the  fisiets  of  the 
time.  Is  it,  then,  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  the  progress  of  scienee 
shomd  be  the  decadence  of  poetry? 
We  are  inclined  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion in  the  affirmative,  because  scienee 
will  infallibly  destroy  the  poetry  of 
ignorance  ana  of  false  interpretatioiu 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
march  of  science  will  affect  our  i^ 
preciation  of  the  poetry  of  past  gene- 
rations, but  we  have  no  doubt  that 
it  will  exercise  a  veiy  important  in- 
fluence on  the  poet  of  the  future.  It 
must  deprive  nim  of  many  of  the 
choicest  materials  of  his  predecesBorau 
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Comets,  eclipses,  meteors;  ghosts, 
fiuries,  witches ;  orules,  miracles, 
and  the  swfal  tricks  of  the  heathen 
temples;  sylphs,  gnomes,  salaman- 
ders, and  undines;  the  maryeUons 
personifications  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  thirty  thousand  gods  of  the 
Homans,  haye  ceased  to  create  in  us 
emotions  of  affection,  admiration,  or 
terror.  The  cloud  on  the  mountain 
top  no  longer  shapes  itself  into  a 
gigantic  form,  striking  fear  into  the 
Btoutest  heart ;  the  meteor  of  the 
graveyard  refuses  to  embody  itself 
as  the  ghost  of  the  departed  dead ; 
the  whistling  of  the  wind  and  the 
rustling  of  trees  have  ceased  to  utter 
articulate  sentences;  and  even  the 
earthquake  and  the  tempest  are  more 
terrible  in  their  effects  than  in  their 
immediate  cause.  The  lightning- 
rod  which  extracts  electricity  from 
tlie  cloud  draws  off  with  it,  not 
merel^r  the  mystery  that  wrapped 
itself  in  its  threatening  form,  but 
part  of  the  terror  which  in  any  case 
It  is  fitted  to  inspire.  Nor  does 
science,  by  its  practical  adaptations, 
replace  the  elements  of  poetry  which 
it  has  destroyed.  The  science  of 
war,  aided  as  it  is  by  the  invention 
of  gunpowder,  and  by  fearful  means 
of  destruction  which  it  is  painful 
even  to  think  of,  is  less  fruitful  in 
the  elements  of  poetry  than  the  old 
hand-to-hand  combat,  which  centred 
the  interest  of  armies  in  the  heroic 
piweBS  of  angry  chiefs.  It  would 
task  the  genius  of  Hom^  himself  to 
make  a  eood  poetic  hero  out  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  The  same 
march  of  invention  which  has  made 
Trar  a  system  of  tactics  has  converted 
the  hero  of  a  hundred  fights  into  a 
cautious  calculator  of  chances, — a 
player  of  a  game  of  chess,  with  the 
battle-field  for  his  board  and  men  for 
his  pieces.  When  we  give  ourselves 
the  trouble  of  reflection,  we  see  at 
once  the  vast  superiority  of  the  mo- 
dem to  the  ancient  hero;  but  that 
very  reflection  is  destructive  of  poetry, 
whKh  is  a  thing  of  impulse  and  in- 
tuition, not  of  conviction.  So,  also, 
with  inventions  of  a  more  peaceful 
nature.  The  sailing-vessel,  to  a  great 
extent  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and 
waves,  has  ten  times  as  much  poetry 
in  it  as  the  dark  steamer,  with  all  its 
vast  practical  superiority'  and  com- 
parative independence  of  the  ele- 
ments.   The  same  remarks  apply  to 


those  other  great  inventions  of  our 
times,  the  railroad  and  the  electric 
telegraph.  The  horse  and  his  rider, 
the  coach  and  prancing  steeds,  had 
more  of  lifie,  and  therdbre  more  of 
poetry  in  them,  than  the  railroad 
with  all  its  power  and  speed.  The 
solitary  messenger  with  his  impor- 
tant missive,  spurring  his  horse  co- 
vered with  foam  to  the  desired  goal, 
where  he  arrives  at  the  critical  mo* 
ment  of  time,  after  a  thousand  petty 
obstacles  and  difficulties  have  been 
overcome,  is  far  more  favourable  to 
poetry  than  the  express  train  run- 
ning at  the  greatest  measured  speed 
ever  yet  attained.  The  very  figures 
spoil  the  poetry  of  the  thing.  The 
electric  telegraph,  again,  is  very  won- 
derful ;  but  we  are  too  much  in  the 
secret  of  the  invention  to  extract 
the  materials  of  poetry  out  of  it. 
Even  that  most  awful  of  all  things, 
the  wholesale  destruction  of  human 
life,  seems  to  affect  us  less  when 
brought  about  by  causes  we  entirely 
understand,  than  when  attended 
with  circumstances  savouring  of  mys- 
tery. Thus  it  happens  that  railway- 
accidents,  and  steamboat-collisions, 
and  wholestde  suffocations  inflicted 
by  man^s  own  ignorance  and  careless- 
ness, though  they  fill  us  with  iiulig- 
nation  and  horror,  do  not  excite 
poetic  emotions.  We  know  too  much 
about  the  causes  which  have  pro- 
duced them.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
conceal  from  ourselves  the  truth, 
unwelcome  though  it  be,  that  science 
and  the  march  of  invention  do  tend 
to  destroy  many  of  the  elements  of 
poetry.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
inquire  whether  they  have  any  thing 
to  offer  in  the  way  of  compensaticm. 
Let  us  take  a  striking  example : — 

The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God : 
and  the  firmament  sheweth  His  handy- 
woik.  One  day  telktfa  another:  and 
one  night  oertifieth  anodier.  There  is 
neither  speedi  nor  language:  but  their 
voices  ara  heard  among  them.  Their 
sound  is  gone  out  into  all  lands:  and 
their  words  into  the  ends  of  the  world. 
In  them  hath  He  set  a  tahemade  for  the 
sun :  which  cometh  forth  as  a  bridegroom 
out  of  his  chamber,  and  rejoiceth  as  a 
giant  to  run  his  course.  It  goeth  forfii 
from  the  uttermost  part  of  tile  heaven, 
and  runneth  about  unto  the  end  of  it 
again :  and  there  is  nothing  hid  from  the 
heat  thereof. 

Such  is  the  language  of  poetry, 
full  of  personification,  and  suggestive 
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of  images  of  beaaty  and  power.  The 
earth  taming  on  its  axis  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  1000  miles  an  hour, 
and  revolving  round  the  sun  with  a 

rd  of  upwards  of  68,000  miles  in 
same  time;  the  earth  and  the 
other  planets  of  our  svstem  under 
the  stem  compulsion  oi  two  opposed 
forces,  moving  in  curves  around  the 
same  common  centre;  the  entire 
system — sun,  planets,  and  satellites — 
bound  by  some  mystic  chain  to  an 
undiscovered  centre,  and  moving  to- 
ward a  point  in  space  at  the  rate  of 
33,550,000  geograpnical  miles,  whilst 
our  earth  is  performing  a  single  re- 
volution round  the  sun ;  the  earth, 
'  rocking  regularly  upon  a  point 
round  which  it  rapidly  revolves, 
whilst  it  progresses  onward  in  its 
orbit,  like  some  huge  top  in  tremid- 
ous  gyration  upon  the  deck  of  a  vast 
aeriS^  ship  gliding  rapidly  through 
space;*  and  all  this  progress  of  worlds 
taking  place  with  a  velocity  and  im- 
petus which,  if  *  the  powers  of  the 
physical  forces  were  lor  a  moment 
suspended,  would  be  sufficient  to 
scatter  the  mass  of  our  planet  over 
space  as  a  mere  star-dust  ;*  and  yet, 
so  long  as  these  forces  continue  to 
act  in  harmony,  in  such  sort  as 
that  '  the  delicate  down  which  rests 
so  lightly  upon  the  flower  is  undis- 
turbed/---Such  is  the  language  of 
Science,  striving  after  poetic  forms  of 
expression ;  but,  as  we  think,  failing 
in  her  object.  There  is  too  much  of 
the  balance,  the  compass,  and  the 
plummet;  too  much  of  detail,  too 
many  figures,  to  produce  an  agree- 
able impression  on  the  mind.  The 
idea  of  the  calculator  seems  ever 
striving  to  mix  itself  up  with  the 
thought  of  the  first  Great  Cause ; 
and,  practically,  the  impression  upon 
the  mind  is  altogether  disproportioned 
to  the  gigantic  forces  in  operation. 

To  t^e  another  example.  Our 
author  says  truly  that '  the  enchanted 
horse  of  the  Arabian  magician,  and 
the  magic  carpet  of  the  German 
sorcerer,  were  poor  contrivances  com- 
pared with  the  copper  wires  of  the 
electrician,  by  which  all  the  difficul- 
ties of  time  and  the  barriers  of  space 
appear  to  be  overcome ;'  and  yet  the 
*  whispers  of  love  or  messages  of  de- 
struction,' or  warrants  of  apprehen- 
sion, transmitted  bythat  arch  en- 
chanter. Professor  Wheatstone,  by 
*  tricksy  spirit'  of  his,  travelling 
?  rate  of  576,000  miles  in  a 


second  of  time,  take  us  by  surprise 
rather  than  filluswith  poetic  emotions. 
There  is  too  much  of  the  conjuror  in. 
these  achievements  of  the  professor. 
These  copper  wires  are  better  con- 
ductors of  electricity  than  of  poetiy. 
It  is  all  very  surprising,  but  numaii 
invention  has  too  much  to  do  with 
it,  and  man  is  too  apt  to  be  glorified 
by  it.    The  invention  is  human,  the 
caculations  are  human.    The  more 
ingenious  the  one,  and  the  more  pro- 
found the  other,  the  more  certainly 
is  the  mind  led  off  from  the  first 
Great  Cause  who  endowed  matter 
with  its  properties  and  the  elements 
with  their  subtle  powers,  to  the  in- 
genious adapter  who  has  succeeded  in 
pressing  both  into  his  service.    This, 
then,  would   seem  to  be  the  true 
bearing  of  Science  on  Poetry.    The 
path  from  scientific  discovery  and 
practical  invention  to  the  great  Au- 
thor and  Giver  of  the  powers  of 
nature  is  apt  to  be  overlaid  and  over- 
looked.   It  is  more  easy  'to  look 
through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God,' 
than  it  is  to  raise  the  mind  from 
science  up  to  the  Author  of  all  know- 
ledge.   But  the  mind  once  turned  in 
this  right  direction,  it  is  indisputable 
that  science  affords  ample  and  un- 
rivalled materials  for  pious  and  truly 
poetic  reflection.    If  this  view  of  the 
true  tendency  of  science  were  prac- 
tically acted  on,  then  would  every 
new  observation  in  '  natural  science* 
add  a  page  to  that  'great  didactic 
poem,'  and  every  addition  to   the 
'  philosophy  of  physical  science'  swell 
the  majestic  march  of  that  'grand 
epic;'  the  visible  creation  brought 
into  bolder  relief  by  closer  observa- 
tion would  become  the  well-spring 
of  a  poetnr  rich  in  the  elements  of 
the  beautiml,  and  the  more  recondite 
truths  of  science  in  the  material  of 
that  higher  poetry  which  h^s  the 
sublime  for  its  basis.    A  new  source 
of  poetic  feeling  will,  in  the  mean- 
time, be  opened  out  on  the  ever- 
growing appreciation  of  the  Power 
which  has  endowed  the  human  mind 
with  fiusulties  capable  of  penetrating 
so  many  mysteries,  and  adapting  the 
inexhaustible  materials    and    most 
potent  forces  of  creation  to  the  grow- 
ing wants  and  multifarious  purposes 
of  mankind.     Those  who  wish  to 
supply  themselves  with  the  means  of 
indulging  such  wholesome  emotions, 
will  find  them  in  abundance  in  the 
pages  of  The  Poetry  of  Science. 
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FBOM  the  time  of  Bossuet  till  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  no 
primordial  champion  of  Catholicism 
arose  in  France.    During  the  reign 
of  Louis  XV.,  the  French  priesthood 
was  either  torpid  from  the  long  and 
tranquil  possession    of  power   and 
emolument,  or  afraid  to  grapple  ivith 
the  wit,  so  much  more  fatal  than 
argument,  of  triumphant  infidelity ; 
or,  itself  sceptical,  partaking  of  a 
spirit  and   of  opinions  which    had 
become  all  but  universal  among  en- 
lightened men.    The  reisn  of  Louis 
ICVI.  was  the  battle-field  of  things 
far  more  substantial  than  creeds,  and 
too  much  was  menaced  and  over- 
thrown   to  permit   any   theory  of 
in&llibility,  either  for  king  or  pope, 
to  be  strenuously  advocated.    In  the 
presence  of  the  conflicts,  and  splen- 
dours, and  European  fulminations  of 
the  Republic  and  the  Empire,  any 
attempt  to  rehabilitate  Catholicism 
in  France  would  have  seemed  the 
pettiest,  as  well  as  the  most  prepos- 
terous, of  pedantries.    All  that  was 
possible,   till   the   Bevolution   had 
spent  its  force,  was  to  do  as  Chateau- 
briand did, — to  throw  the  effulgence 
of  a  romantic  imagination  round  an 
imaginary  Christianity;   to  picture 
Catholicism,  not  in  its  historical  as- 
pects or  in  its  popular  influence,  but 
m  its  poetic  possibilities ;  and  to  in- 
spire  men  to  dream    of  an  Ideal 
Church  as  a  compensation  for  that 
which  recent  catastrophes  had  strip- 
ped of  its  glory. 

At  the  Restoration  the  Catholic 
Church  in  France  not  merely  burst 
£rom  the  bloody  eclipse  of  five-and- 
twenty  years,  but  assumed  a  strength, 
a  supremacy,  and  a  life  which  it  was 
far  from  possessing  immediately  be- 
fore the  Revolution.  Indeed  the 
Church  alone  .largely  profited  from 
the  Restoration,  which  accomplished 
little  for  the  aristocracy,  and  far  less 
than  is  usually  supposed  for  the 
monarchy.  To  the  aristocracy  it 
save  the  glitter  and  the  pomp  of  its 
rormer  position ;  but  its  grandeur  as 
an  institution,  and  its  ramified  tena- 
city as  a  fisdth  in  the  popular  heart, 
could  not  be  renewed.    To  the  mo- 


narchy it  offered,  almost  unharmed, 
the  magnificent  symbols  of  authority ; 
but  the  roval  importance,  unity  and 
attitude,  the  royal  awfulness  which 
made  monarchy  the  idol    at    once 
dreaded  and  beloved  of  millions,  it 
was   unable   to   bestow.      To   the 
Church,  however,  it  was  the  weigh- 
tiest and  most  welcome  event  which 
had  been  encountered  from  the  period 
of  the   grand    Lutheran    disaster. 
What  it  was  only  in  name  to  the 
Bourbons  it  was  in  reality  to  the 
Church — a  restoration.    Various  in- 
fluences combined  thirty  years  ago 
to  strengthen  the  position  of  Ro- 
manism in  France.    The  middle-age 
mania,  then   prevalent,  among  its 
other  effects,  good  and   bad,  pro- 
digiously augmented  the  number  and 
the  force  of  conservative  tendencies ; 
and  the  Catholic  Church  became  the 
chief  object  of  conservative  attach- 
ment, as  best  representing  the  pic- 
turesque splendour  of  a  period  wnich 
it  was  the  fashion  to  idealise.    Ro- 
manticism in  literature,  one  of  the 
most  notable  results  of  the  enthu- 
siasm for  the  middle  ages,  necessarily 
spumed   at  Protestantism  and  the 
sunpler  religious  forms  and  beUe&  as 
utihtarian,    meagre,    and    prosaic. 
After  a  century  also  of  negation  and 
scepticism,  a  return,  if  not  to  faith, 
yet  to  a  faith  in  faith,  was  inevitable. 
Our  age  is  not  more  distinguished 
than  the  ages  that  have  immediately 
preceded  it  for  belief,  but  it  pos- 
sesses far  more  than  the^  of  the 
beUef  in  the  value  of  belief  as  an 
element  of  action.    "Now  true  faith 
always  turns  to  the  future,  is  fertile, 
and  creates  the  future ;  faith  in  faith 
is  sterile,  timid,  and  turns  for  ever  to 
the  past.    In  addition  to  the  opera- 
tion of  this  circumstance,  France  felt 
the  necessity  of  restoring  its  histori- 
cal unity  in  order  to  revive  the  lustre 
of  its  historical  position.    And  the 
most  potent  bond  of  its  historical 
unity,  even  at  its  most  rampant  season 
of  infidelity,  had  been  Catholicism. 
France,  beodes,  has  always  eminently 
had  the  vocation  of  Propagandism ; 
not  so  much  from  the  depth  of  its 
convictions  as  from  the  fervour  of 
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its  impulses.  That  vanity,  or  am- 
bition, or  philanthropy  has  much  to 
do  with  creating  and  fostering  the 
Propagandist  spirit  in  France,  we 
emphatically  question.  France  has 
that  sort  of  animal  spirit  as  a  nation 
which  is  characteristic  of  certain  in- 
dividuals. It  is  ridicnlons  to  see  in 
Prench  Fropagandism  any  profounder 
schemes  or  remoter  objects  than  the 
outburst  of  that  Grallic  effervescence 
which  has  no  law  and  no  purpose 
but  itself.  The  carnage  at  W  aterioo 
put  an  end  for  a  time  to  the  military 
Propagandism  of  France.  Germany, 
flooding  every  comer  of  Europe  with 
its  philosophy,  its  poetry,  its  legends, 
and  its  dreams,  became  the  grand 
literary  Propagandist  that  France  had 
been  half  a  century  before;  the 
only  commanding  form,  therefore, 
which  French  Propagandism  could 
take  was  the  Rehabilitation  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  To  the  fickleness 
of  the  French  character  there  was  a 
pleasant  varietv  in  this ;  and  the  pun- 
gency of  the  pleasure  was  augmented 
by  an  element  of  revenge,  since  the 
nation  that  had  mainly  helped  to 
subdue  and  humiliate  France  was 
the  chief  representative  and  cham- 
pion of  Protestantism  throughout  the 
world. 

This  movement  has  far  less  interest 
than  other  great  religious  fermenta- 
tions, firom  the  fact  that  its  earnest- 
ness was  nearly  all  artificial.  It  was 
the  mere  affair  of  priests,  theorists, 
and  politicians,  and  it  stirred  the 
popular  heart  only  to  the  extent  of 
kindling  a  momentary  glare  in  cer- 
tain dying  superstitions.  It  had  abun- 
dance of  fanatical  sophists,  but  few 
enthusiastic  prophets ;  the  men  wil- 
ling to  crucify  for  a  dogma,  but  not 
the  men  willing  to  be  crucified  for  a 
conviction.  It  was  too  extravagant 
to  be  sincere,  too  ingenious  in  its 
arguments  to  be  powerful  in  its  per- 
suasions. It  had  too  much  scholastic 
completeness  as  a  svstem  to  traverse 
the  community  with  the  force  of  a 
revolution.  A  reformation  often  or- 
rises itself  into  a  pedantry,  when 
Its  first  wild  fervour  is  declining ; 
but  a  reformation  which  commences 
by  being  pedantic,  makes  the  most 
mgoal  confession  of  its  own  incapacity 
to  accomplish  any  but  a  trifling  and 
tmnsitory  change. 

With  this  race  of  pedants,  at  once 
prosy  and   pretentious,   I4unennai8 


and  Joseph  de  Maistre  must  never  be 
classed.  Theirs  was  the  sacred  fire 
of  genius ;  theirs  the  earnestness  that 
needed  no  foreign  agency  to  give  it 
pertinacity  and  strength.  Lamen- 
nais  cannot  be  called  an  original 
thinker ;  his  phUosophy  is  of  a  com- 
monplace kind,  and  owes  its  occa« 
sionid  sublimity  not  to  the  grandeur 
of  his  ideas,  but  to  the  elevation  of 
his  sentiments.  As  a  writer,  bow- 
ever,  he  has  the  highest  merits, 
though  not  without  the  finult  from 
which  few  French  authors  are  free 
— ^that  of  being  too  rhetorical.  Both 
as  a  writer  and  as  a  thinker,  however, 
he  stands  considerably  below  De 
Maistre.  Lamennais  has  more  finish, 
is  more  uniformly  eloquent^  is  m<Mre 
an  artist  De  Maistre  is  unequal, 
does  not  always  arrange  his  materials 
well,  is  sometimes  unskilful  in  the 
harmonising  of  parts,  is  chargeable 
with  bad  taste,  with  puerile  conceits, 
and  not  unfrequently  with  heaviness 
of  style.  But  if  he  is  often  inferior 
to  lamennais,  he  is  just  as  often 
superior.  There  are  pages  of  De 
Maistre  which,  from  combining  eveiy 
variety  of  excellence,  are  not  equalled 
by  any  thin^  that  has  appeared  nnce 
the  death  of  Bousseau.  TiamenTiais 
is  a  more  comprehensive  thinker  than 
De  Maistre,  but  not  nearly  so  ener« 
getically  individual.  De  Maistre*8 
thoughts  have  boldness  without 
breadth,  subtlety  without  defect; 
they  are  interesting  from  that  whidi 
constitutes  their  philosophic  depth, 
their  excessive  one-sidedness.  It  is  not 
in  what  he  saw  of  the  universe,  but 
the  manner  of  seeing  it,  that  his  value 
as  a  thinker  consists.  His  theories 
in  favour  of  absolute  monarchy  have 
nothing  new  or  striking ;  indeed 
his  philosophy  is  still  more  oom- 
monplace  than  that  of  Lamennais; 
but  the  ideas  and  illustrations  which 
he  pours  out  in  the  statement 
and  defence  of  his  theories  establish 
his  claim  to  be  considered  a  great 
writer.  Nor  is  De  Maistre  peculiar 
in  this.  The  grand  primordial 
thinkers,  the  men  destined  to  work 
a  revolution  in  the  whole  world  of 
thought,  have  seldom  employed  any 
thins  but  commonplaces  in  advocacrf 
of  ueir  innovations;  while  it  is 
among  those  whose  leading  principles 
were  commonplaces  that  the  most 
ingenious  thinkers  and  the  best  au- 
thors have  been   found.     To   the 
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€ieatoi8  of  the  cathednlSi  those  BoUe 
poems  of  the  middle  ages,  minute  or 
profuse  interior  deccnration  must  have 
seemed  a  matter  of  yery  subordinate 
attention.  And  to  hmi  who  has 
£Iled  a  pktnre- gallery  with  the 
choicest  productions  of  genius,  it  must 
seem  iodifPerent  whether  the  exterior 
of  the  building  containinff  them  re- 
semble a  fitctory  or  a  tem^e. 

The  name  of  Lamennais  is  a  fa- 
miliar one  eyery  where.  DeMaistre^s 
is  scarcely  so  well  known  as  it  ought 
to  be  in  France,  and  deserves  to  be 
betto:  known  than  it  is  in  Engknd. 

The  Count  Joseph  de  Maistre  was 
bom  at  Chamb^  in  Savoy,  the  1st 
of  April,  1753.  His  family  was 
noble,  and  had  that  higher  nobility 
which  arises  from  iUnsto^  Krvicek 
His  fftther  was  president  in  the  senate 
of  Savoy,  and  his  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  the  senator  Joseph  de 
Metz,  a  learned  and  accompli^ed 
gentleman,  who  superintended  the 
education  and  cultivated  the  talents 
of  his  two  grandchildren,  Joseph 
de  Maistre  and  his  younger  brother, 
Xavier  de  Maistre.  Xavier  became 
a  general  in  the  Russian  service,  and 
is  the  author  of  some  works  of  fic- 
tion, which  have  obtained  great 
celebrity  in  France.  Joseph  was, 
fh>m  nis  youth,  a  hard  student; 
gifted  with  a.  prodigious  memory,  he 
made  the  most  rapid  progress  in  all 
the  branches  of  learning  to  which  he 
devoted  himself  and  his  works  prove 
that  he  possessed  an  extraordinary 
erudition.  At  twenty  he  liad  com- 
pleted his  studies  at  the  University 
of  Turin.  His  principal  pursuits  at 
this  time  were  jurisprudence,  mathe- 
matics, ancient  and  modem  lan- 
guages ;  and  fifteen  hours  of  every 
day  were  ^nt  in  laborious  thought 
and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
At  a  rather  later  period  he  be^n 
the  habit,  which  he  never  seems 
afterward  to  have  abandoned,  of 
exypying  striking  extracts  from  all 
the  books  he  read,  and  of  noting 
down  those  sue^estions  which  offered 
themselves  to  his  meditations,  and  to 
which  at  the  moment  he  could  not 

f've  a  matured  and  finished  shape. 
he  life  of  Joseph  de  Maistre  was 
a  peaceful  and  happy  one, — a  life 
of  conscientious  industry  in  the  most 
varied  fields  of  learning,  and  of 
honourable  occupation  in  the  service 
of  his  country, — when  the  storm  of 


the  French  RevolutioB  burst  in  upon 
him,  tore  him  away  from  the  things 
he  loved  so  well,  and  rendered  his  ex* 
istenoe  thenceforth,  if  not  tragical,  at 
least  painful  and  unc^tain.  In  1 788 
the  King  of  Sardinia  made  him  a 
senator.  This  was  his  official  po- 
sition, when,  on  the  22d  Septemtor, 
1792,  the  French  army  passed  the 
Alps.  The  day  a£ter  the  Kin^  ik. 
Sardinia  flying,  Joseph  de  Maistre 
follovred  him.  In  January  1793,  he 
ventured  to  return  to  Chambeiy  for 
the  purpose  of  observing  the  course 
and  tendency  of  events.  Discover^ 
ing  how  little  he  and  those  who 
wished  the  old  order  of  things  could 
do  to  oppose  the  power  of  the  French, 
he  left  Savoy  and  fixed  his  residence 
at  Lausanne.  After  various  minor 
productions,  he  published,  in  1796, 
a  work  of  solid  merits,  entitled  Con^ 
aidirations  sur  la  France.  It  had 
immense  success,  partly  owing  to  the 
genius  it  displayed,  but  in  no  small 
measure  also  to  the  excitement  of 
circumstances.  It  has  been  warmly 
praised  for  its  eloquence,  its  sagacity, 
and  the  elevation  of  its  style  and 
ideas.  But  with  all  our  admiration 
for  De  Maistre,  we  frankly  confess 
that  he  was  not  the  man  to  judge 
with  justice,  with  breadth  of  view, 
with  der^h  of  penetration,  an  event 
so  complicated  in  its  causes,  so  rapid 
in  its  progress,  as  the  French  Eevo» 
lution.  The  value  of  this,  as  of  all 
his  other  works,  must  be  sought  not  in 
its  philosophical  accuracy  and  politi- 
cal acumen,  but  in  the  vigour,  bold'- 
ness,  and  thoroughness  with  whidai 
his  strong  and  very  peculiar  impres- 
sions are  given.  The  Consid^raiUms 
first  enabled  De  Maistre  to  take  that 
high  rank  which  his  subsequent  pro- 
ductions so  amply  justified.  The 
work  had  the  double  honour  of  being 
prohibited  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment, and  of  being  praised  by  Louis 
XVni.  in  a  letter  which  he  sent  to 
the  author. 

De  Maistre  quitted  Lausanne  fofc 
Piedmont  in  1797,  called  away  by 
political  circumstances.  At  Lausanne 
he  is  said  to  have  known  Necker  and 
his  celebrated  daughter,  Madame  de 
Stael.  Towards  the  close  of  1798, 
the  young  Charles  Emmanuel  lY., 
who  had  recently  come  to  the  throne, 
was  forced  by  the  French  to  leaye 
Turin  and  aU  his  continental  pro- 
vinces, and  to  seek  elsewhere  a  r^uge 
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fh>m  a  pawer  that  appeared  irre- 
sistible. De  JViaistre  remained  a  few 
days  only  after  his  master,  and  then 
set  out  for  Venice.  Here  remaining, 
his  existence  vras  in  many  respects 
desolate  enough.  The  late  turn  of 
affairs  had  stripped  him  of  all  he  pos- 
sessed, and  he  and  his  family  nad 
now  to  face  whatever  Poverty  has 
bitterest  for  the  nobly  bom.  But 
De  Maistre*s  character  was  too  heroic, 
his  religious  sentiments  too  profound, 
his  faith  in  the  retributive  justice  of 
the  Divine  Government  too  much 
the  main  principle  of  his  philosophy, 
to  permit  him  to  be  crushed  by  even 
heavier  calamities  than  these.  His 
position  also  was  prevented  from  be- 
coming desperate  by  the  friends 
whom  his  strong  Absolutist  opinions 
and  his  celebrity  as  a  writer  pro- 
cured for  him.  Besides,  if  the  trial 
was  severe,  it  was  not  destined  to  be 
long.  The  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  Italy  in  1799  by  the  combined 
operations  of  the  Austrians  and 
Bussians,  enabled  him  once  more  to 
return  from  exile.  In  the  Septem- 
ber of  this  year  he  was  appointed  to 
one  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  king- 
dom of  Sardinia,  to  which  were  soon 
added  others  of  equal  importance, 
the  functions  of  which  he  assumed 
on  his  arrival  at  Cagliari  in  January 
1800.  After  a  residence  of  nearly 
two  years  at  Cagliari,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, in  September  180*2,  am- 
bassador from  the  King  of  Sardinia 
to  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg.  A 
Catholic  of  the  strictest  kind,  he 
must  have  considered  it  something 
more  than  a  mere  form  that  he  was 
presented  to  the  ^ope  at  Rome  be- 
fore leaving  Italy.  Passing  through 
Germany,  he  arrived  at  St.  Peters- 
burg on  the  13th  of  May,  1803. 
Here  he  remained  fourteen  years; 
and  though  his  official  occupations 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  either  nu- 
merous or  difficult,  there  is  testimony 
that  they  were  well  and  wisely  ful- 
filled; and  that  whatever  influence  he 
had  with  the  emperor  he  generally 
employed  to  forward  the  interests  of 
those  who  were  struggling,  and  had 
nothing  but  their  merits  to  recom- 
mend them.  At  the  Russian  capital 
some  of  his  best  works  were  written. 
In  1817  he  was  recalled.  Imme- 
diately on  his  coming  to  Turin,  the 
King  of  Sardinia  conferred  on  him 
some  of  the  highest  dignities  and 


titles  in  his  gift,  at  the  same  time 
acknowledging  and  lauding  his  de- 
votedness  and  ability.  But,  from 
excessive  industry,  much  anxiety, 
frequent  sorrows  and  many  sufferings 
of  lul  kinds^  his  health  wns  already 
failing.  Knowing  that  his  infirmi- 
ties were  such  as  neither  time  nor 
medicine  could  cure,  he  sought  from 
religion  those  consolations  which 
earth  could  not  give.  He  died  from 
an  attack  of  apoplexy  the  26th  of 
February,  1821,  aged  sixty-eight 
years. 

The  materials  for  Joseph  de  Mais- 
tre*s  life  are  scanty.  The  particulars 
we  have  commuiiicated  are  mainly 
derived  from  one  source,  and  that  a 
suspicious  one, — from  a  work  deeply 
tinged  with  the  Absolutist  bigotry  of 
the  French  Restoration.  But  as  De 
Maistre's  writings  confirm  the  im- 
pression which  his  admiring  Imo- 
grapher  desires  to  convey,  we  believe 
that  the  picture  we  have  given  of  him 
will  remain  substantially  correct. 

The  books  that  have  acquired  for 
De  Maistre  an  European  reputation 
are  his  treatise  Du  Pape,  which  was 
given  to  the  world  a  year  or  two 
before  the  author's  death,  and  his 
Soiries  de  Saint  Petersbovrg,  which 
appeared  shortly  after  that  event. 
His  work  on  Bacon,  published  for 
the  first  time  in  1836,  though  in- 
teresting to  the  student  of  philoso- 
phy, is  never  likely  to  acquire  so 
much  popularity  and  influence  as 
those  just  mentioned. 

The  treatise  Du  Pape  is  more  ela- 
borately and  logically  written  than 
the  SoirSes  de  Saint  Petersbaurgy  but 
it  displays  less  genius.  As,  however, 
its  leading  topics  are  more  closely 
connected  with  great  contemporaiy 
movements,  political  and  religions, 
we  shall  make  it  the  text  of  what  we 
have  further  to  say  regarding  De 
Maistre.  It  is  an  acute  and  able 
defence  of  Papal  infallibility,  though 
it  has  more  of  theological  value  than 
of  literary  attraction.  It  is  divided 
into  four  parts.  The  first  treats  of 
the  Fope  in  his .  relation  to  the 
Catholic  Church ;  the  second,  of  the 
Pope  in  his  relation  to  temporal 
sovereignties ;  the  third,  of  the  Pope 
in  his  relation  to  the  civilisation  and 
the  happiness  of  nations ;  the  fourth^ 
of  the  Pope  in  his  relation  to  the 
Churches  called  ^  Schismatic* 

There  is  much  in  each  of  those 
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parts  which  can  be  interesting  only 
to  the  Komish  theologian  or  devotee. 
Sat  if  we  wish  to  penetrate  with  a 
jnst  and  enlarged  spirit  into  the  phi- 
losophy of  iKomaniBm,  we  cannot 
liave  a  better  guide  than  De  Maistre's 
book. 

A  very  ingenious  chapter  in  the 
iirst  part  is  that  on  the  use  of  the 
Xiatin  language  in  the  services  of  the 
]Romish  Church.  This  peculiarity 
lias  been  frequently  and  fiercely  de- 
cried. De  Maistre  has  great  show 
of  reason  when  he  endeavours  to 
establish  that  a  Catholic,  or  Univer- 
sal Church,  should  have  a  catholic, 
or  universal  language ;  for  a  brother- 
hood of  feeling,  a  sympathy  of  devo- 
tion, are  thus  promoted  which  could 
not  otherwise  exist.  In  whatever  re- 
gion of  the  globe  the  Boman  Catholic 
may  be,  if  he  finds  a  Catholic  temple  to 
worship  in,  he  not  only  beholds  the 
same  ntual  with  which  he  had  from 
childhood  been  familiar,  but  he  thrills 
to  the  tones  of  that  same  grand  Latin 
tongue  which  speaks  so  potently  to 
his  earliest  religious  impressions. 
Three  things  strongly  set  forth  the 
claims  of  the  Latin  to  be  the  uni- 
versal language  of  the  Church :  first, 
its  dignity ;  secondly,  its  spirituality ; 
thirdly,  it  is  the  language  of  modem 
civilisation.  As  to  its  dignity,  we 
have  only  to  consider  that  it  is  the 
language  of  the  people  who  con- 
quered the  world,  and  that  it  has  all 
the  force  and  the  nobleness  by  which 
they  were  distinguished.  They  were 
the  most  majestic  of  nations ;  theirs 
is  the  only  ancient  language  that 
contains  the  word  majesty,  the  Greek 
having  nothing  that  exactly  cor- 
responds to  it;  and  the  Latin  lan- 
^age  is  majestic  as  were  the  Romans 
themselves.  What  more  befitting 
the  dignity  of  reUgion  than  a  lan- 
guage so  majestic  I  But  the  Latin  is 
iis  spiritual  as  it  is  majestic.  Blended 
-with  the  gross  idioms  of  the  bar- 
barians, our  forefathers,  it  has  re- 
fined and  softened  those  idioms,  and 
given  them  that  spiritual  element 
ivhich  is  their  most  beautiful  charac- 
teristic. Now  religion  being  emi- 
nently spiritual,  it  finds  adequate 
utterance  in  the  most  spiritual  of 
langua^.  What  vehicle,  also,  since 
the  origin  of  modem  history,  have 
the  great  civilising  influences  em- 
ployed? Medals,  coins,  tombs,  laws, 
lanoDS,  primitive  annals,  all  monu- 


ments whatever,  speak  Latin.  A 
still  more  energetic  agency  of  civilis- 
ation Latin  became  when  adopted  as 
the  language  of  science, — when  Co- 
pernicus, Kepler,  Descartes,  Newton, 
and  man^  others,  employed  it  to 
immortahse  their  thoughts  and  their 
systems.  During  the  period,  more- 
over, when  our  present  European 
communities  were  shaping  themselves 
into  organic  existence,  Latin  was  the 
language  of  literature ;  and  no  pub- 
licist, historian,  theologian,  anti- 
quary, wrote  in  any  other.  When 
Protestants  object  to  the  use  of  the 
Latin  language  in  the  services  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  they  forget  that 
what  they  consider  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  public  worship,  the  ser- 
mon, is  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  alike 
when  delivered  in  a  Catholic  as  in  a 
Protestant  temple.  As  the  Catholic, 
likewise,  considers  the  performance 
of  mass  as  the  essential  portion  of 
worship,  and  the  rest  as  accessory, 
and  as  mass  is  generally  performed  m 
a  very  low  voice,  what  matters  it 
whether  the  words  are  pronounced  in 
French,  German,  or  Hebrew  ?  And 
are  not  Protestants  unjust  in  calling 
Latin,  when  employed  in  worship, 
an  unknown  tongue  ?  The  propor- 
tion of  Catholics  acquainted  with 
Latin  is  very  considerable  ;  there  is 
scarcely  an  instructed  Catholic  igno- 
rant of  it.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  for- 
gotten that  the  prayers  of  the  Church 
are  all  translated.  There  are  books 
in  abundance  which  explain  every 
part  of  the  service,  so  that  the  im- 
port of  no  movement,  of  no  cere- 
mony, is  lost,  though  every  word 
uttered  may  not  be  exactly  under- 
stood. What  the  intelligence  does 
not  clearly  seize  is  exceedingly  small 
in  amount,  and  what  escapes  the  in- 
telligence goes  to  deepen  that  re- 
verence, that  mysterious  awe,  which 
are  so  indispensable  to  religion. 
Finally,  as  a  Universal  Church  re- 
quires a  universal  language,  so  an 
Immutable  Church  requires  an  im- 
mutable language ;  that  it  may  avoid 
change  in  every  thing,  it  must  be 
raised  far  above  the  caprices  and  the 
corruptions  to  which  modern  lan- 
guages are  exposed. 

Such — sometimes  in  our  own  words, 
sometimes  in  his — is  De  Maistre's  de- 
fence of  Latin,  as  the  language  of 
the  Catholic  Church's  pubUc  services. 
How  far  it  is  a  sound  and  satisfac- 
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toxy  defence  we  leave  oar  leaden  to 

G^iere  aie  few  pomtB  more  saecess- 
folly  established  in  De  Maistre's 
book,  whether  we  admit  the  oonse- 
qnenee  which  he  draws  therefrom  or 
not,  than  that  all  Goyermnent,  by 
whaterer  name  called,  is  absolute, 
and  assumes  to  be  infallible.  When 
it  makes  a  law  it  assumes  to  be  in- 
fallible, and  it  is  absolute  in  the  au- 
thority with  which  it  enforces  the 
law  when  made.  The  moment  a 
Government  ceases  to  be  absolute 
amd  infallible  there  is  no  longer  go- 
yemment,  there  is  anarchy.  The 
ignorance  of  this  truth  explains  the 
railure  of  all  attempts  hitherto  made 
in  England  at  a  political  philosophy. 
The  claims  of  sovereignty  are  equally 
exdn^ve  and  unconditional  wherever 
we  admit  the  source  of  the  sove- 
reignty to  be  placed.  But  our  poli- 
tical writers  have  always  proceeded 
aa  the  hypothesis  that  the  claims  of 
sovereignty  diminish  in  proportion 
as  popular  power  augments.  Hence 
we  have  in  this  country  a  jealousy 
of  the  sovereign  power  as  opposed  to 
the  popular,  which  greatly  tends  to 
weaken,  hamper,  and  distract  the 
Grovemment,  and  to  prevent  it  from 
entering  on  any  plan,  or  carrying 
any  measure,  characterised  by  sys- 
tematic energy  and  grandeur.  A 
Government  cannot  be  too  strong. 
If  directed  by  lofty  principles,  a  Go- 
vernment, by  bein^  strong,  the  more 
Eromptly,  effectuidly,  and  compre- 
ensively,  Meomplisbes  its  purposes. 
If  despotic,  a  Government  by  being 
strong  the  sooner  exhausts  itself. 
The  only  true  tyrannies  are  weak 
despotisms ;  while  well-intentioned 
but  feeble  Governments  often  seem 
despotic  from  their  very  feebleness, 
any  vigour  they  may  occasionally 
diq>lay  being,  from  its  uncommon- 
ness,  viewed  as  something  akin  to 
crime.  The  want  of  a  strong  Gro- 
vemment is  the  more  felt  in  England, 
from  so  many  things  bein^  under 
the  control  of  local  institutions  and 
corporate  bodies,  which  in  other 
countries  are  under  the  direct  ad- 
ministration of  the  State.  There  is 
no  outcry,  therefore,  more  insane 
than  that  which  has  been  raised 
against  centralisation.  The  English 
Government  cannot  resume  the  ab- 
solute and  infallible  sovereignty 
which  Beform-bills,  Free-trade  mea- 


sures, and  kindred  things,  have  bees 
snatching  from  ito  gra^batthnMigh. 
means  of  centralisation.  There  cm 
neither  be  law  nor  lib^r^  unless 
centralisation  increases  just  in  the 
degree  that  popular  power  inezeasea. 
The  dislike  to  oentxalisation,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  popular  feeling.  The 
people  instinctireTy  recognise  the  mb- 
solute  and  the  in&Uible  in  Grovem- 
ment as  the  surest  guarantee  of  their 
own  freedom  and  progress.  The  life 
of  the  people  in  Government,  aa  in 
all  things,  is  faith.  Unless,  then, 
roused  against  centralisation  by  the 
clamour  of  demagogues,  the  people 
are  favourable  to  centralisation,  as 
to  that  which  is  to  give  vitality  to 
their  political  faith.  It  is  quite  nm* 
tnral  for  those  to  dread  craitralisatien 
If  hose  local  influence  and  notoriety 
it  destroys.  Sects  and  the  leaders  of 
sects  will  be  found  its  worst  enemies^ 
for  the  more  centralisation  extends 
the  more  sectarian  energy  and  em- 
pire diminish.  They  know  that  their 
own  small  but  very  arrogant  infisl- 
libilities  are  doomed  from  the  mo- 
ment that  a  grand  and  sov^eign 
infallibility  arises,  represaiting  the 
intelligence  and  concentrating  the 
force  of  the  nation. 

Wherein  De  Maistre  signally  fiub 
in  reference  to  infdlibility  is  in  at- 
tempting to  shew  that  Govemment 
is  precisely  the  same  fact  in  reUgioii 
as  in  politics.  A  religious  commu- 
nity cannot  exist  any  more  than  a 
political  without  a  Government ;  but 
community  is  not  indispensable  to 
religion,  whereas  without  it  there 
can  neither  be  political  existence  nor 
political  action.  The  relations  of  a 
political  community  are  perpetual 
and  universal ;  all  tnose  liying  under 
a  State  are  subject  to  the  hiws  of 
the  State,  and  omtinually  subject. 
But  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a  country  may  belong  to  no  rdi- 
gious  community ;  in  that  portion  is 
often  included  those  who  have  the 
deepest  religious  yearnings  but  no 
definite  religious  faith.  Even  the 
members  of  a  religious  conununil^ 
feel  the  power  of  the  religious  senti- 
ment most  in  moments  of  seclusion, 
when  the  human  sanctions  of  divine 
commands  are  altosether  forgotten ; 
they  also  who  are  tne  most  obedient 
slaves  to  the  rules  of  a  religious  com- 
munity are  slaves  only  during  the 
time  that  the  rules  are  present  to 
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their  thoughtfl,  whicii,  with  the  ex* 
ceptioQ  of  monastic  cases,  must  em- 
brace but  a  yery  small  pturt  of  their 
li£3.     Of  course  Groyenmient  is  as 
absolute  and  infallible  in  religion  as 
in  politics,  since  aU  government  what- 
ever is  absolute  and  in&llible.    This 
does  not  hinder,  however,  an  essen- 
tial distinction  between  political  and 
religious  infiillibility,  which  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  the  clear  im- 
derstanding  of  which  will  help  us 
nearer  to  the  philosophy  of  the  subject. 
Political  infi^libilit^  has  the  force  of 
such  to   every  dtizen,  whether  he 
believe  in  the  in&Uibility  or  not; 
religious  infallibility  is  such  only  to 
those  who  do  believe  in  it.    He  who 
resists  a  XK>litical  infallibility  resists 
at  his  own  peril,  and  is  treated  as  a 
rebel ;  he  who  questions  a  religious 
infikllibility  which  he  has  formerly 
admitted  is  simply  an  unbeliever, 
and  either  quietly  quits  the  religious 
community  of  which  he  has  hither- 
to been  a  member,  or  is  put  out 
of  community— is  excommunicated. 
While,  then,  all  political  infallibility 
presents  the  same  claims  and  rests  on 
the  same  basis,  no  kind  of  religious 
infallibility  can  be  superior,  either  in 
its  claims  or  its  basis,  to  any  other. 
The  political  infallibility  appertain- 
ing to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  Ni- 
cholas the  Czar ;  and  the  in&llibihty 
of  the  Pope  differs  not  in  one  single 
point  from  that  arrogated  by  uie 
spiritual  head  of  the  smallest  con- 
gregation  of  the   smallest   sect  in 
England.    For  all  religious  commu- 
nities, whatever  they  may  profess  to 
the   contrary,  assume    infallibihty. 
That  which  constitutes  their  organic 
existence  as  a  community  they  expect 
to  have  the  force  of  law  to  all  the 
members  of  the  community.    We  do 
not  say  that  in  religion  freedom  is  the 
highest  thing;  but  whatever  the  value 
of  freedom,  it  is  possible  only  apart 
from  religious  communities.    Hence 
those  sects  which  have  given  an  osten- 
tatious prominence  to  religious  free- 
dom have  been  weak  as  communities, 
while  practically  violating  that  free- 
dom as  flagrantly  as  their  neigh- 
hours.    Pohtical  freedom  cannot  be 
obtained  on  the  same  terms  as  reU- 
gious  freedom.    To  acquire  the  lat- 
ter we  have  merely  to  withdraw  from 
^  particular   rehgious   community. 
But  we  cannot  wiuidraw  from  a  po- 


litical community.  If  we  leave  one 
that  we  dislike  it  can  only  be  by 
passing  into  another.  So  uiat  poh* 
tical  freedom,  as  the  possession  and 

?rivil^e  of  individuals,  is  impossible. 
?here  never  has  been,  there  never 
will  be,  an  individual  pohtically  free. 
The  more  the  political  freedom  of  a 
nation  grows,  tne  more  is  each  man 
brought  under  the  control  of  all. 
Robinson  Crusoe  on  his  island  had 
freedom,  if  you  will ;  but  he  had  no 
political  freedom,  since  he  had  no 
political  relations.  Social  freedom, 
on  the  other  hand,  belongs  to  indi- 
viduals, and  to  them  only ;  and  poli- 
tical freedom  is  worthless  except  in 
the  degree  that  it  enables  individuals 
to  procure  and  to  exert  social  free- 
dom. There  are  social  infallibilities, 
as  there  are  political  and  religious ; 
but  they  have  not  their  foundation 
in  communities,  but  in  castes,  and  a 
caste  cannot  have  an  infallible  head 
like  a  community.  It  cannot,  there- 
fore, have  any  other  infallibility  thau 
that  which  arises  from  custom.  For 
this  veiy  reason,  however,  such  an 
infallibilitv  often  possesses  a  deeper 
and  more  lasting  influence  than  those 
which  wield  agencies  more  systematic 
and  commanding.  A  political  inM- 
Ubility  has  the  force  of  law,  a  reli- 
gious infallibility  has  the  solemnity  of 
faith ;  but  while  law  and  faith  decav 
and  perish,  custom  is  immortal. 
Castes,  consequently,  seldom  fall  .but 
from  their  own  blunder,  the  greatest 
blunder  which  human  folly  can  com- 
mit,— that  ofattemptingtogive  their 
privileges  a  legal  sanction  stroller 
than  custom.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
only  when  a  political  infallibility  and 
a  religious  infallibility  become  cus- 
toms that  their  true  power  begins. 

In  speaking  of  the  relation  of  the 
Popes  to  Italian  liberty,  De  Maistre 
makes  a  remark  which  is  worth 
examining  whether  we  adopt  it  or 
not;  namely,  that  no  nation  can 
govern  well  another  subject  nation. 
This  remark  cannot  be  uncondi- 
tionally received.  It  contuns,  how- 
ever, a  certain  amount  of  truth.  No 
nation  can  govern  another  subject 
nation  well  if  the  latter  remain 
simply  a  subject  nation.  In  this 
case  there  wul  be  an  everlasting 
warfare  between  the  wrath  of  the 
oppressor  and  the  fuiy  of  the  op- 
pressed.  But  when,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  connexion,  there  are 
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powerful  reciprocal  influences  con- 
ducting to  unity  between  the  two 
nations,  the  subject  nation  cannot 
long  be  liable  to  any  other  mis- 
goyemment  than  that  from  which 
the  nation  which  is  its  ruler  suffers. 
Where  there  ai*e  great  points  of 
difference,  but  nothing  essentially 
antagonistic  between  the  characters 
of  two  nations,  those  very  points  of 
difference  may  conduct  to  harmony 
between  the  one  that  commands  and 
the  one  that  obeys.  Thus  there 
are  considerable  points  of  difference 
between  the  characters  of  the  Welsh 
and  the  English,  but  as  there 
is  no  essential  antagonism,  the  di- 
versities, by  exciting  a  mutual  in- 
terest, hasten  rather  than  retard  the 
gradual  blending  of  the  two  peoples 
mto  one  national  unity.  Here  the  pro- 
cess of  amalgamation  sh  ould  be  mainly 
left  to  the  operation  of  social  circum- 
stances. These  will  work  far  more 
effectually  for  the  object  sought  than 
a  complicated  political  machinery. 
Where,  however,  the  points  of  dif- 
ference between  two  nations  involve 
essential  antagonism,  there  will  be 
oppression  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
spirit  of  revolt  on  the  other,  till  the 
nationality  of  the  subject  people  is 
utterly  effaced ;  and  the  sooner  this 
is  done  the  better  for  both  nations. 
When  the  character  of  a  nation  is 
essentially  opposed  to  that  of  its 
conqueror,  it  requires  to  be  twice 
conquered,  and  the  second  conquest 
is  the  more  difficult  of  the  two. 
Vanquished  in  battle,  it  has  still  to 
be  vanquished  by  political  sagacity. 
Its  nationality  has  to  be  killed ;  it 
is  only  by  that  means  that  it  can 
escape  the  merciless  tyranny  of  ages. 
To  kill  its  nationality,  its  language 
must  be  killed ;  for  it  is  through  its 
language  that  its  national  prejudices, 
antipathies,  and  passions  live.  To 
destroy  its  language,  large  organised 
colonies  should  be  placed  at  every 
central  position  of  tne  subject  coun- 
try ;  and  from  those  centres,  not 
merely  would  the  new  language 
spread,  but  all  the  ideas  of  which 
that  language  was  the  representative 
and  the  vehicle.  When  this  plan  is 
not  adopted,  the  old  language,  slowly 
dying  out,  has  time  to  convey  the 
national  traditions  into  the  new  lan- 
guage ;  thus  perpetuating  the  en- 
mities that  keep  the  two  nations 
asunder.    This  is  the  source  of  all 


that  is  so  deplorable  in  the  fate  of 
Ireland.  The  Irish  langu£^  has 
been  permitted  by  English  roily  to 
die  the  lingering  death  of  seven  or 
ei^ht  centuries.  The  only  remedy  for 
this  evil  is  one  to  which  British  states- 
men will  sooner  or  later  be  driven ; 
namely,  to  plant  English  colonies 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  Ire- 
land. Whenever  a  nationality  fero- 
ciously and  pertinaciously  refuses 
amalgamation  with  a  ruling  people, 
it  is  simply  a  barbarity  which  must 
as  soon  as  possible  be  crushed.  A 
great  deal  of  cant  might  be  breathed 
against  the  cruelty  of  all  this ;  we 
proclaim  it,  on  the  contrary,  as  an 
act  of  signal  mercy.  It  is  no  more 
cruel  than  it  was  for  the  Romans  to 
civilise  the  world  after  they  had  con- 
quered it.  Preposterous  is  the  notion 
that  a  people  has  any  peculiar  claim 
to  the  country  which  they  inhabit, 
apart  from  the  aptitude  they  may 
display  for  developing  its  resources, 
and  for  keeping  it  in  harmony  with 
the  great  civilising  influences  that 
are  abroad  among  mankind.  It  be- 
longs still  more  to  the  conqueror 
than  to  the  conquered  if  the  conqueror 
brings  with  him  agencies  of  progress, 
enlightenment,  and  order,  that  had 
never  visited  the  country  before. 
And  no  measure,  however  harsh  its 
aspect,  is  in  reality  severe  which 
creates  for  those  agencies  a  vride  and 
open  field. 

In  no  part  of  the  work  Du  Pape 
does  De  Maistre  appear  to  less  ad- 
vantage than  in  some  chapters  of  the 
last  book,  which  are  intended  to  de- 
preciate the  Greeks,  their  genius  and 
their  character.  The  attempt  is  as 
unsuccessful  as  the  motive  that 
prompted  it  is  ignoble.  It  seems 
from  De  Maistre*s  language,  that 
the  Greek  Church  is  a  greater  thorn 
in  the  side  of  Romanism  than  the 
strictly  Protestant  Churches.  From 
his  long  residence  in  Russia,  De 
Maistre  had  ample  opportunities  of 
becoming  thoroughly  acquainted 
both  with  the  theological  signifi- 
cance and  the  social  relations  of  the 
Greek  Church  in  that  vast  empire. 
He  ^ves  no  very  flattering  picture 
of  either.  However  we  may  ques- 
tion his  opinions,  we  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  nis  testimony  on  this  or  on 
any  other  matter.  But  as  the  chief 
element  in  his  nature  was  passionate 
faith^  so  his  main   literary  power 
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was  passionate  logic.  Yet  passion 
cannot  help  now  and  then  becoming 
fury ;  and  the  best  logician  is  most 
tempted  now  and  then  to  sink  into 
the  sophist.  We  cannot  wonder, 
therefore,  that  De  Maistre's  passion- 
ate logic  sometimes  degenerates  into 
sophistical  fury;  and  when  it  does 
so,  we  must  not  accuse  him  either  of 
spite  or  of  trickiness.  Strong  pre- 
judice there  is,  and  the  strong  ex- 
pression of  it.  But  the  worst  we 
can  say  of  him  is,  that,  faithless  to 
his  usual  chivalry,  he  trips  up  the 
heels  of  his  opponents  when  it  would 
be  more  honourable  for  him  to  smite 
them  with  the  sword.  He  is,  how- 
ever, too  brave,  too  proud,  too  gene- 
rous, to  strike  them  when  they  are 
down.  His  injustice  to  others  is 
always  a  more  fatal  injustice  to  him- 
self. He  is  never  weak  but  when 
unjust :  and  his  attack  on  the  Greek 
Church  is  an  example.  The  ardour 
of  his  antipathy  prevents  him  from 
seeing  one  of  the  most  important 
and  inclusive  principles ;  namely, 
that  an  institution  is  influenced  just 
in  proportion  as  it  influences.  The 
Russian  section  of  the  Greek  Church 
could  tell  on  the  mass  of  the  Russian 
people,  only  in  the  degree  that  it 
stooped  down  to  their  habits  and 
feelings.  Even  admitting,  however, 
that  the  Greek  Church  in  Russia 
and  elsewhere  is  all  which  De  Maistre 
represents  it,  how  preposterous  is  the 
reasoning  that  would  attempt  to  ex- 
hibit its  defects  as  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  Greek  character !  A 
nation  must  be  judged  of  by  what  it 
is  when  its  faculties  are  in  their 
fullest  and  richest  bloom,  and  not 
by  what  it  is  in  its  days  of  degene- 
racy and  decline — when,  perhaps,  it 
is  pining  under  the  thraldom  of  a 
foreign  foe.  The  Greeks  were  truly 
Greek  only  when  they  had  a  free, 
self-developing,  and  independent  ex- 
istence. As  to  what  they  afterwards 
became  at  Alexandria,  at  Constanti- 
nople, or  in  Syria,  when  mixed  up 
with  the  miscellaneous  rascality  of 
mankind,  and  when  enervated  by  the 
cup  of  Eastern  luxury,  it  is  unwor- 
thy alike  of  a  scholar  and  a  man  to 
bring  this  forward  as  a  proof  of 
what  they  were  in  earlier,  holier, 
and  more  heroic  times.  To  some 
nations,  as  in  a  large  measure  to 
the  English,  freedom  is  simply  the 
means  and  the  condition  of  poli- 


tical life.  But  to  the  Greeks  it  was 
much  more.  It  was  the  element  out 
of  which  sprang  the  harmony  be- 
tween their  patriotic  feelings,  their 
poetic  aspirings,  and  their  artistic 
manifestations.  Their  being,  their 
bliss,  was  the  enthusiasm  for  beauti- 
ful forms;  when  freedom  departed 
the  forms  long  remained  beauti- 
ful as  before,  but  their  spontaneous- 
ness  was  gone  for  ever;  and  with 
the  extinction  of  that  spontaneous- 
ness,  how  much  of  the  moral  worth 
of  the  nation  must  also  have  died ! 
Art  is  the  sister  of  Duty  when  Art 
is  free.  When  no  longer  free,  it  de- 
grades and  debilitates  as  much  as 
It  would  otherwise  elevate  and 
strengthen.  The  heaviest  accusa- 
tion which  De  Maistre  brings  against 
the  Greeks  is,  that  they  were  desti- 
tute of  invention,  that  in  their  sub- 
limest  works  in  every  department 
they  did  nothing  but  borrow  and 
embellish.  To  this  it  may  be  re- 
plied, first  of  all,  that  whenever  there 
is  transcendant  excellence  in  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  beautiful,  in  the 
perfection  of  forms,  the  substantial 
and  less  obvious  merits  of  a  work  are 
apt  to  be  overlooked.  The  French, 
perhaps  the  most  original,  and  un- 
doubtedly the  acutest  thinkers  in  the 
world,  are  frequently  considered  fri- 
volous and  shallow  in  philosophy,  sim- 
ply because  they  excel  other  nations 
in  the  diflicult  art  of  giving  to  phi- 
losophy literary  interest ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Germans,  whose 
grand  skill  consists  in  making  the 
obscure  obscurer,  are  often  thought 
to  be  prodigiously  original  solely  be- 
cause they  are  so  prodigiously  clumsy 
and  chaotic  as  writers.  The  Greeks 
would  have  been  regarded  as  much 
more  inventive,  original,  and  pro- 
found, if  they  had  not  sported  so 
divinely  in  the  sunlight  of  eternal 
beaufy.  But  we  deny  altogether  that 
the  Greeks  were  meagre  in  inven- 
tion. The  grandest  of  all  inventions 
was  theirs — ^that  of  giving  the  Ideal 
a  fitting  incorporation  in  the  Real. 
What  truer  homage  can  we  pay  to 
the  Creator  than  to  admit  that  He 
made  the  material  world  the  exact 
copy  of  His  own  infinite  and  glori- 
ous conception  ?  And  what  more 
godlike  discovery  than  that  which 
first  enabled  man  so  to  master  and 
mould  matter  as  to  render  it  as  faith- 
ful a  likeness  of  man's  loftiest  im- 
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agmings  as  the  aniverse  is  of  Grod*8 
"wise  and  loving,  but  mysterious 
thonghti?  But  to  whom  does  the 
merit  of  that  diseoveiy  belong  if  not 
to  the  Greeks?  The  Greeks,  if  they 
had  invented  nothing  else,  are  nn- 
questionably  the  inventors  of  the 
two  great  instruments  of  literary 
progress  and  scientific  investigation ; 
namelv,  method  and  analysis.  That 
,th«y  ^V«  theiie  two  gifts  to  oar  race 
is  enough  to  make  them  dwell  im- 
mortally in  our  most  sacred  grati- 
tude. If,  also,  we  divide  philosophy 
into  four  kinds,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  Greeks  not  only  were  inventors, 
but  absolute  creators  in  three  out  of 
the  four.  They  created  physical, 
metaphysical,  and  moral  philosophy; 
it  was  only  their  religious  philosophy 
which  they  received  from  the  Orien- 
tals. It  is  sufficient  honour,  alike  to 
their  genius  and  character,  that  they 
invented  Stoicism,  the  noblest  system 
of  morality,  resting  mainly  on  an 
ethical  (for  Christian  morality  rests 
on  a  religious)  basis,  which  has  yet 
been  given  for  the  guidance  of  hu- 
manity. What  discovery  in  our 
boastful,  prating  modem  times,  is 
comparable  to  this  ?  And  in  bring- 
ing their  religious  philosophy  from 
the  East,  the  Greeks  were  not  dis- 
playing the  absence  of  the  inventive 
faculty.  The  East  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  human  race;  and  the 
children  of  the  East  will  always  have 
upon  their  brow  the  lustre  of  that 
primal  dawn.  But  do  we  praise  them 
for  this  ?  Is  it  any  ment  of  theirs 
to  have  in  their  memory  those  celes- 
tial traditions  which  lead  us  back  to 
the  time  when  the  sons  of  men  held 
converse  with  the  gods?  There  is 
no  wisdom  in  the  East  to  which  the 
people  in  the  East  can  lay  any  claim 
whatever.  They  merely  transmit 
what  angels  wrote  upon  the  lips  ra- 
ther than  upon  the  hearts  of  earth's 
first  fathers.  But  it  is  not  from 
either  feeling  or  perceiving  the  va- 
lue of  what  they  transmit  that  men 
pour  into  the  bosom  of  their  off- 
spring the  same  sage,  luminous,  and 
universal  maxims  which  they  have 
xeceived  from  their  parents,  but  from 
that  fanatical  conservatism  which 
makes  them  ding  to  the  habits,  cus- 
toms, and  costumes,  that  prevailed 
thousands  of  years  ago.  If,  there- 
fore, we  decmre,  that  in  religious 
philosophy  the  Greeks  were  not  in- 


Tentive,  we  merely  state  their  inca- 
pacity of  invention  in  that  wherdn 
no  nation  as  a  nation  has  ever  been 
or  can  be  inventive.  The  first  reti- 
^us  senthnents  and  the  moral  max- 
ims founded  on  them  were  the  abo- 
riginal heritage  of  mankind,  and  to 
that  heritage  every  people  on  the 
earth  has  an  equal  claun ;  and  what- 
ever invention  is  possible  in  the 
matter  really  belongs  to  the  Greeks. 
They  first  built  into  a  symmetrical 
idea  that  which  had  only  been  float- 
ing as  a  phantasy  amid  the  haze  of 
Oriental  languor  and  indolence.  All 
invention  is  an  application  of  logic ; 
and  with  the  Greeks  logic  began. 
Invention,  therefore,  was  not  possible 
before  ihem^  since  before  ^em  logic 
had  no  organic  action  or  existence. 
In  modem  times,  as  in  ancient,  the 
most  logical  nations  are  the  most 
inventive  nations.  The  Easterns  have 
never  invented,  and  will  always  be 
unable  to  invent,  merely  because 
their  imagination  is  in  excess  when 
compared  to  their  other  faculties. 
The  imagination  is  the  least  inven- 
tive of  our  powers,  though  to  the 
superficial  it  seem  the  most  so. 
What  pexiod  of  our  life  is  least  dis- 
tinguished by  invention?  Is  it  not 
our  youth,  when  we  revel  in  imagin- 
ation and  despise  every  impulse  but 
what  comes  from  its  wild  and  fiery 
dreams  ?  It  is  not  till  we  overthrow 
this  autocracy  and  feel  the  human 
— ^for  it  matters  not  whether  we  ever 
perceive  the  scholastic — ^foroe  of  a 
syllogism  that  we  begin  to  in- 
vent. Of  course,  any  one  who  con- 
siders the  admirable  logic  of  the 
Greeks  as  a  proof  of  defective  im- 
agination, will  be  prepared  to  r^ard 
them  as  signaUv  barren  in  inven- 
tion. We,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
elude,  that  they  became  inventive 
sooner  than  other  nations,  by  sooner 
outgrowing  the  infantile  imagination 
which,  previously  to  their  unrivalled 
apostlesnip  of  civilisation,  had  been 
the  chief  guide,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  chief  delusion,  of  the  world.  We, 
then,  employ  that  to  establish  the 
inventive  energy  of  the  Greeks 
which  shallow  declaimers,  who  have 
never  been  baptized  in  soul  at  the  mi- 
raculous fountain  of  Grecian  beauty, 
employ  to  establish  the  contrary. 
Besides,  if  the  character  and  genius 
of  the  Greeks  are  to  be  tested  by  the 
amount  of  invention  that  they  pes- 
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weaaedj  how  will  the  Bonums  &U 
from  the  high  place  which  De 
Maistre  allots  them  if  we  apply  that 
teat  to  them !  It  is  hut  fair  to  ad- 
mit that  the  Romans  had  yirtoes, 
and  perhaps  talents,  which  the  Greeks 
liad  not ;  but  if  there  is  one  thing 
more  than  another  in  which  the  Bo- 
mans  were  strikingly  deficient,  it 
ivas  most  certainly  invention.  They 
were  a  ^reat  people,  and  they  did 
groit  thmgs ;  It  would  be  the  very 
delirium  of  envy,  the  very  quixotism 
of  paradox,  to  deny  it.  In  their  bet- 
ter davs,  however,  they  had  too 
much  force  to  require  invention ;  in 
their  davs  of  corruption  they  were 
too  weaK  to  invent.  And,  in  truth, 
they  would  not  have  been  the  con- 
qraerors  of  the  world  if  thejr  had 
been  inventive.  Their  invmdble 
legions  trampled  down  hosts  the 
most  swanninj?  and  stalwart,  not  by 
the  weight  of  their  valour,  but  1^ 
the  diredness  of  their  energy.  Kow 
all  invention  is  divergence  from  the 
beaten  track — ^a  divergence  for  which 
the  Bomans  were  afike  too  proud 
and  too  impetuous.  We  may  be 
Bare  that  it  was  not  the  Titans  who 
invented  spoons.  The  Bomans  were 
too  original  a  people  to  have  any 
morbid  ambition  for  origination. 
The  cbief  secret  of  Boman  wisdom 
and  of  Boman  strength  was,  that 
these  never  sought  to  analyse  them- 
selves. Ours  is  a  self-anal3rtic  age ; 
b^moe  its  sickly  debility.  It  cannot 
become  sodlike  as  long  as  it  con- 
tinues  addng  itself  why  it  is  not 
godlike. 

De  Maistre  assails  the  Greeks  for 
their  want  of  invention.  But  what 
an  inferior  writer  would  De  Maistre 
ampear  if  we  were  to  estimate  him 
solely  by  his  inventive  ability  ?  Take 
fiom  Imn  his  trenchant  style,  his 
magnificent  andadty  of  assertion,  his 
Taptd  logic,  brilliant  and  sharp  as 
bayonet  points  suddenly  burstinjg^ 
from  a  thicket  into  the  sunshine,  his 
aublime  disdains,  his  eloquent  bi- 
gotry, and  how  little  would  remain 
to  iuistify  the  high  poation  as  an 
author  which  we  have  assigned  him! 
The  amount  of  what  ma^  be  called 
invention  in  his  works  is  marvel- 
lously small.  What  is  the  one  grand 
distinctive  idea — the  idea  unknown 
before — ^which  he  has  presented  as 
his  contribution  to  the  treasury  of 
boman  thought  ? 


Besides,  De  Maistre,  in  denying  so 
emphatically  the  claim  of  the  Greeks 
to  mvention,  surely  forgets  to  whom 
that  Catholic  Church  which  he  so 
strenuously  defends  is  indebted  for 
the  main  principles  of  its  theology. 
What  wove  all  Christian  doctrines 
into  a  system  but  the  subtle  Greek 
intellect  ?  To  the  exact  extent,  then, 
that  De  Maistre  is  the  advocate  of 
the  Bomish  Church  he  is  the  cham- 
pion of  Grecian  genius,  and  especi- 
ally of  Grecian  invention. 

The  charge  of  being  disputatious, 
which  De  Maistre  brings  against  the 
Greeks  with  as  much  emphasis  as 
that  which  we  have  just  disposed  of, 
is  still  more  easily  met.  That  their 
debate  on  the  solemn  and  eternal 
problems  of  existence  often  degene- 
rated into  word-splitting,  is  a  com- 
monplace which  strikes  not  specially 
at  them,  but  at  human  nature,  which 
has  always  been,  and  will  evermore 
be,  somewhat  of  a  quibbler.  Yet  a 
dispute  about  terms  has  originally 
been  in  every  case  a  dispute  about 
things ;  and  if  the  Greeks  disputed 
about  things,  it  was  because  they 
were  the  firrt  whose  soul  was  over- 
shadowed and  awed  by  the  deep 
mystery  of  the  universe.  To  accuse 
the  Greeks  of  a  disputatious  spirit, 
ia  simply  stating  that  they  were  the 
first  philosophers.  In  man^s  earliest 
stage  of  developement  he  accepts 
Nature  and  enjoys  it  In  this  dewy 
and  roseate  time  the  natural  is  alike 
the  holy,  the  just,  and  the  wise. 
Then  he  rises  to  the  instinct,  but  not 
to  the  sentiment,  far  less  to  the  idea, 
of  religion.  He  next  advances  to 
the  convictions,  though  still  &r  from 
the  dear  distinctions,  of  morality. 
With  the  birth  of  morality  in  the 
human  heart  religion  passes  from 
an  instinct  into  a  sentunent.  The 
last  grand  step  is  to  philosophy. 
With  this  are  coincident  the  transi- 
tion of  religion  into  an  idea,  and  the 
addition  to  morality  of  a  purely  in- 
tellectual principle,  whose  office  is 
not  to  augment  the  anguish  of  re- 
morse, but  to  distinguish  the  right 
from  the  wrong.  Now,  if  it  be  a 
misfortune  for  man  that  philosophy 
exists,  it  must  be  no  less  a  nusfortune 
that  religion  and  morality  exist,  or 
that  man  ever  left  behind  his  simple 
and  sunny  condition  of  sensuous  natu- 
ralism ;  and  thus  the  whole  of  divine 
Providence  becomes  a  blunder,  since 
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the  last  step  in  man's  developement 
springs  from  the  same  celestial  ne- 
cessity as  the  first.  But  if  we  do  not 
curse  hut  hless  this  celestial  neces- 
sity, then  we  owe  the  Greeks  grati- 
tude for  that  disputatious  spirit 
which  created  philosophy.  It  was 
hecause  the  Greeks  fougnt  as  fierce 
battles  with  the  tongue  and  with  the 
pen  as  ever  they  did  with  the  sword, 
that  intellectual  progress  and  free 
thought  became  the  heritage  of 
mankind.  It  was  the  conflict  of  the 
Greeks  with  despotism  which  first 
awoke  that  spirit  of  true  liberty, 
which  will  combat  with  oppression 
till  the  oppressor's  trade  become  so 
difiicult  and  perilous  that  none  will 
dare  to  try  it.  More  than  half  the 
patriotism  of  every  great  modem 
nation  is  a  Greek  tradition.  But 
while  the  hearts  of  men  kindle  at 
the  name  of  Marathon,  and  while 
they  willingly  confess  how  much 
their  inspirations  as  brave  and  gene- 
rous freemen  come  to  them  from 
Greece,  they  seem  inclined  to  attri- 
bute to  the  Reformation,  or  to  some 
similar  influence,  that  boldness  of 
research,  that  comprehensiveness  of 
inquiry,  which  were  the  offspring  of 
the  quick  and  fertile  Greek  intellect 
long  before  any  of  those  influences 
existed.  In  effect  it  is  Greek  logic, 
still  more  than  anything  else  pecu- 
liarly Greek,  which  has  proved  the 
salvation  of  the  world;  and  that 
logic  is  only  another  name  for  what 
De  Maistre  calls  the  disputatious 
spirit.  What  gives  countenance  to 
calumnies  similar  to  those  which  De 
Maistre  brings  against  the  Greeks, 
is  the  notion  that  the  Greeks  were  a 
frivolous  people.  If  Nature  is  fri- 
volous, then  they  were  frivolous, 
since  they  gave  themselves  up  to  be 
breathed  upon  by  the  divine  breath 
of  almighty  Nature.  But  so  far 
from  thmking  them  frivolous,  we 
believe  them  to  have  been  the  most 
earnest  of  nations.  Art  is  as  ear- 
nest as  Life,  Logic  is  as  earnest  as 
Feeling :  who  is  not  willing  to  admit 
so  much  cannot  understana  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Greeks.  The  Greeks 
had,  in  an  unrivalled  degree,  the 
earnestness  of  Logic  and  of  Art, 
along  with  whatever  enthusiasm 
they  might  derive  from  their  pa- 
triotism, their  religion,  their  poetry, 
and  from  a  climate  as  serene  as  the 
sunlight  of  their  own  brains.    That 


the  Greeks  were  the  first  dogmatists 
is  not  proving  anything  to  the  dis- 
favour of  their  disputatious  spirit. 
It  is  simply  saying  that  they  were 
the  first  who  nad  ideas.  Dogmas 
are  merely  ideas  hammered  down 
into  fitness  for  popular  faith.  We 
suspect,  however,  tnat  De  Maistre's 
injustice  to  the  Greeks  did  not 
proceed  so  much  from  his  personal 
unfitness  to  judge  them  as  from  his 
Bomish  education.  Popery,  amid 
much  that  it  owes  to  heathen  Bome, 
has  inherited  the  old  Boman  preju- 
dice against  the  Greeks — a  prejumoe 
extending  to  whatever  Greek  thing 
the  Romans  were  incapable  of  imi- 
tating, or  were  too  proud  to  imitate, 
In  proportion  as  a  Catholic  is  learned 
will  this  prejudice  be  deep  and  fierce^ 
for  it  will  then  have  all  the  tenacity 
of  tradition  along  with  that  know- 
ledge of  causes  wnich,  where  it  does 
not  dissipate  bigotry,  enormously 
confirms  it.  Hence  the  inability  of 
a  Romanist,  however  great  his 
genius  or  his  erudition,  to  see  into 
the  significance  of  Grecian  existence, 
or  to  feel  all  its  freshness,  radiance, 
vitality,  and  perfume.  He  is  so  im- 
bued with  Latinism  that  the  whole 
beautiful  Hellenic  manifestation 
seems  an  incongruity  and  an  imper- 
tinence to  his  eyes.  It  was  Pro- 
testantism that  first  opened  the  gate 
to  the  glory  of  Greece.  Not  that 
Protestantism  and  Greece  have  ranch 
in  common.  But  Protestantism  was 
as  much  an  insurrection  against 
exclusive  Latinism  as  against  the 
claims  of  a  particular  Church.  Not 
in  intention,  of  course,  but  in  result. 
It  was  little  that  the  early  Reformers 
thought  of  Greece,  or  of  anything 
else  but  the  work,  chiefly  of  de- 
struction, which  they  had  before 
them.  The  best  of  them  were  not 
remarkable  as  scholars,  and  were  too 
fanatical  and  pertinacious  in  their 
hatred  to  Papal  despotism  to  have 
time  or  temper  for  refined  artistic 
aspirings.  Protestantism,  however, 
being  negative  and  narrow  in  almost 
all  besides,  it  had  no  outlet  into  true 
Catholicism  but  by  throwing  itself 
on  Greece ;  and  on  this  point  Pro- 
testantism has  been  eminently  faith- 
ful to  its  original  character.  It  is 
only  the  Protestant  mind  which  has 
shewn  the  disposition  and  the  power 
thoroughly  to  appreciate  Greece. 
England  and  Protestant  Germany 
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are  alooe  as  3ret  in  the  liberal  com- 
prehension and  hearty  reco^tion  of 
whatever  Greece  had  loveliest,  no- 
blest, most  perfect ;  while  they  have 
shewn  themselves  just  as  incompetent 
to  enter  into  the  manifold  import  of 
ancient  Rome.     For  any  complete 
and  living  idea  of  what  the  Rome  that 
conquered  the  world  of  old  was,  we 
most  recur  to  the  peculiarly  Ro- 
manist countries.    It  is  there  we  find 
the  breathing  image  of  the  former 
^empress  of  the  earth.    Protestantism 
and  Popery  are  much  more,  then, 
than  the  exponents  and  the  cham- 
pions of  antagonist  religious  princi- 
ples ;  they  are  the  representatives  of 
orders  of  civilisation  essentially  dis- 
tinct, but  both  ahke  created,  rather 
by  the  immortal  energies  that  have 
been  transmitted  from  ancient  civi- 
lisation  than    by  the    progress    of 
science,  or  by  the  pressure  of  modern 
wants.     Rome,  whatever  its  other 
features,  was,  above  all,    military. 
It  is  in  Romanist  countries  alone  of 
Christian  countries  that  the  military 
instincts   are    strong.      Greece  was 
more    naval    than    military :    it    is 
Protestant  countries  alone  that  have 
attained  to  an  enduring  naval  domi- 
nion.   In  the  best  days  of  Rome 
there  was  the  love  of  liberty,  but 
never  that  public  opinion  which  is  a 
surer  guarantee  of  liberty  than  the 
most  democratic  institutions.   Greece 
joined  public  opinion  to  the  love  of 
liberty.    Hence  Greece  was  always 
freer  than  it  seemed,  while  Rome 
seemed  freer  than  it  was.    It  is  only 
Protestant  countries  that  join  public 
opinion    to    the    love    of    liberty. 
IHence  they  likewise  are  freer  than 
they  seem,  while  the  Romanist  coun- 
tries   seem    freer    than    they    are. 
Among  the  chief  languages  of  mo- 
dern Europe,  those  which  prevail 
in   Protestant    countries    are    most 
susceptible  of  the  compound  forms 
for  which  Greek  offered  such  emi- 
xient  facilities.    Is  all  this  accident, 
or  is  it  the  result  of  that  affinity 
which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  pervading,  but  one  of  the  least 
studied,  laws  of  the  universe  ? 

Some  grand  and  solemn  words 
conclude  De  Maistre's  work  Du 
Pape.  They  may  seem  too  rheto- 
rical to  those  who  have  not  familiar- 
ised themselves  with  the  men  who 
made  the  French  pulpit  the  most 
illustrious  in  the  world;   but  they 
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are  more  than  rhetoric  to  him  whO| 
with  a  prophet*8  earnestness,  is  ever 
willing  to  welcome  a  brother  pro- 
phets utterances.    They  prove  that 
De  Maistre  belonged  to  the  great- 
hearted,— the  only  class,  perhaps,  to 
whom  the  reverence  of  our  race  is 
due.    They  shew,  by  their  touches 
of  tenderness  no  less  than  by  their 
fervid  appeal;^,  that  he  viewed  the 
diffusion  of  his  faith,  considered  as 
the  triumph  of  an  opinion  or  the 
overthrow   of  rival    systems,  as  a 
minor  affair  compared  to  the  power 
which    he    believed    that    faith   to 
possess   to    make    men   holy    and 
happy.    It  is  this  yearning  to  save 
souls,  it  is  this  anguish  or  magna- 
nimous sympathy,  which  alone  can 
give  value  to  a  book  in  these  days  of 
frivolity,  impotence,   and    babbling 
publicity.     Passionate  in  his  faith, 
passionate  in  his  logic,  De  Maistre 
conquers  us  less  by  these  than  by 
his    passionate    affection   for    man- 
kind ; — above  all,  for  the  erring,  the 
ignorant,  and   the  wretched.    The 
author  who  would  win  believers  at 
present — and  a  reader  is  nothing  who 
is  not  a  believer,— must  write  with 
the  blood  of    his  crucified  breast. 
The  great  artistic   influences  have 
vanished.    Till  they  return  it  is  vain 
to  attempt  a  production  of  pure  and 
elevated  art  m  any  department  of 
literature.    An  artist,  and  especially 
a  literary  artist,  can  never  be  greater 
than  contemporary  art.     The  sub- 
limest  arts  depend  on  affinity :   the 
sublimest  duties  depend  on  contrast. 
While,  therefore,  primordial  artists 
appear  only  in  an  age  of  art,  the 
primordial  prophet  appears  only  in 
an  age   which    is   utterly  debased. 
The  truest  artist,  in  an  age  of  art, 
must  be  he  who  incarnates  best  the 
agc*s  artistic  tendencies:  the  truest 
prophet  must    always    be  he  who 
stands  in  directest  antagonism  to  the 
tendencies  of  the  age.     An  age  of 
art  is   an   age  when  many  artists 
occupy  the  foremost  rank,  but  there 
can  never  be  more  than  one  true 
prophet  in  the  world  at  once ;  that 
IS,  there  can  only  be  one  man  at  any 
one  time  in  Titanic  conflict  with  the 
cardinal  vice  of  the  community :  for 
the  instinct  by  which  he  discerns 
that  vice  is  as  much  a  celestial  gift 
as  the  energy  through  which    he 
grapples  with  and  overwhelms   it. 
But  besides  its  chief  vice  society  has 
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always  many  lesser  yioes.  These  it 
Ib  the  proyinoe  [of  the  iconoclasts, 
who  think  themselves  prophets,  to 
assail.  Far  higher  than  these,  hut  far 
below  the  prophet  elect  of  God,  is 
he  whose  {Nrophetic  faculty  rather 
numifests  itself  in  the  utterance  of 
deep  conyictions,  and  in  the  out- 
pouring of  an  eloquent  sorrow,  than 
m  fierce  and  crushing  indignation  at 
on.  To  this  order  belong  De 
Haistre.  And  how  much  wiser  in 
Iiim  to  yield  to  the  impulse,  obe- 
dience to  which  ^ve  him  so  com- 
manding a  position  in  that  order, 
than  vainly  to  have  aimed  at  an 
artistic  peiiection,  altogether  unat- 
tainable at  a  season  wnen  art  was 
nbt,  nor  for  long  ^nerations  had 
the  prospect  of  bemg,  a  supreme 
agency  of  human  culture  and  pro- 
gress! It  were  well  if  our  living 
writers  could  be  as  wise  on  this  point 
as  De  Maistre.  To  produce  any- 
thing eminent  for  its  artistic  qualities, 
at  a  time  when  art  is  dead,  is  beyond 
iheir  power,  even  if  their  eenius 
were  much  more  valiant,  fertite,  and 
Gomprdiensive  than  it  is.  They  can 
only  do  one  of  three  things  with 
effect,— accumulate  materials  for  the 
great  literary  artists  who  are  in 
Siture  to  arise ;  lash,  with  unsparing 
criticism,  the  abortions  with  which 
the  press  is  continually  teeming; 
or  stuid  forth  as  the  stalwart  foes  of 
some  social  anomaly  or  wrong.  If 
they  disdain  the  first  ofiice  as 
drudgery,  and  shun  the  last  as 
confounding  them  with  a  class  whose 
coarseness  is  often  in  the  degree  of 
its  sincerity,  they  will  find  in  the 
second  ample  scope  for  abilities 
which  they  now  waste  in  sentimental 


monstrosities.  It  is  always  more  easy 
to  enumerate  the  world's  wants  than 
to  satisfy  them;  but  assuredly  one 
of  its  most  pressing  wants  at  present 
is  a  bold  and  manly  criticism.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  criticism 
can  ever  be  too  severe.  During  the 
first  thirty  years  of  the  present 
century,  English  criticism  was  of  the 
true  tomahawk  kind.  What  did 
we  behold  ?  Writers  who,  if  not 
the  greatest,  approached  the  great- 
est. Since  then  we  have,  instead  of 
criticism,  mawkish  panegyrical  pe- 
dantry. What  do  we  beh(Maf 
Writers  who,  if  not  the  smallest, 
approach  the  smallest.  Almost  the 
only  man,  lately,  who  has  achieved  a 
wide  and  lasting  reputation  has  been 
almost  the  only  man  whom  critidsm 
has  vigorously  attacked.  Our  poets, 
or  those  who  wish  to  be  consiaered 
such,  may  think  that  they  cannot 
turn  critics,  or  adopt  any  other 
literary  vocation  than  their  present 
one.  Yet  they  also  may  leam  a 
lesson  from  the  subject  before  ns. 
When  art  is  dead,  and  criticism  is 
dead,  it  does  not  follow  that  poetry 
must  die  also;  for  poetry  is  im- 
mortal. But  it  cannot  at  such  a 
period  be  creative.  It  is  only  them 
capable  of  one  form — the  lyrical; 
that  kind  of  the  lyrical,  namely^ 
which  expresses  in  passionate  lan- 
^age  some  social  need,  or  pours  forth 
in  words  of  fire,  its  maledictions  on 
social  injustice.  The  poet  of  our 
day,  who  attempts  anything  different 
from,  or  more  elaborate  than  this,  is 
simply  proving  that  he  is  too  fiisti- 
dious  for  his  own  age,  which  is  equi- 
valent to  saving  that  he  is  too  feeble 
to  live  to  after  ages. 


*  THOU  ART  LIKE  A  CALM  AND  STARRY  SUMMER'S  NIGHT/ 


THOU  art  like  a  calm  and  starry  summer*s  night ; 
On  thy  sweet  lips  a  tender  mystery  lies ; 
It  trembles  in  the  depths  of  those  dark  eyes, — 
I  know  it  well,  and  reverence  it  aright. 

Thou  art  like  a  calm  and  starry  summer's  night ; 

Thine  eye  is  weary  of  the  glare  of  day ; 

And  like  a  stranger  timidly  I  stray 
'Mid  varied  forms  too  dazzling  and  too  bright. 

Thou  art  like  a  calm  and  starry  summer's  night : 
Oh,  wouldst  thou  in  those  arms  the  wanderer  hold, 
The  blossoms  of  this  heart  thou  couldst  unfold ; 

They  close  by  day,  but  open  to  the  night.  Kug 
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L£T  other  women  say  what  they 
1  will,  I  for  my  part  will  ever 
maintain  that  a  wife  should  always 
keep  before  her  mind  the  very  words 
of  the  marriage  ceremony;  and 
among  others,  the  promise  she  has 
made  to  'loye,  honour,  and  ohey^ 
This  last  word,  I  know,  sounds  ugly 
to  many  of  my  own  sex ;  but  that  is 
entirely  from  a  misapprehension. 
They  suppose  it  to  mean  that  a  wife 
is  to  be  a  dave  to  her  husband.  And, 
to  be  sure,  if  you  lived  in  a  country 
of  savages,  and  were  fool  enough  to 
;marry  one  of  them,  you  might,  I 
admit,  be  considered  as  fairly  bound 
by  your  own  act  to  be  his  slave; 
because  among  savages  a  wife  is  so 
regarded.  And  so  again,  if  you  took 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  autocrat 
of  Russia,  you  would  make  yourself 
his  slave,  because  such  is  the  Bussian 
constitution. 

But  when  we  in  this  country 
swear  allegiance  to  the  king,  we  do 
not  bind  ourselves  to  take  his  pro- 
clamation for  law,  but  only  to  obey 
him  according  to  the  constitution 
and  custom  of  this  country.  And 
4m  the  same  principle  you  piomise  to 
obey  your  husband  agreeably  to  the 
institutions  and  customs  of  a  civilised 
€»>untry  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  king,  we  know,  is  'in  all 
causes  and  over  all  persons,  within 
these  his  dominions,  supreme  ;*  that 
is,  no  Act  of  Parliament  is  valid  till 
it  has  received  the  royal  assent,  and 
no  minister  of  state,  or  judge,  &c., 
can  hold  office  except  under  the 
king's  '  sign  manual  ;*  but  we  know, 
also,  that  in  practice  the  king  never 
thinks  of  refusing  the  royal  assent 
to  any  bill  that  has  passed  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  however  dis- 
tasteful it  may  be  to  him.  And 
whatever  papers  his  ministers  put 
before  him,  he  must  sign ;  else  they 
would  not  remain  in  office.  And  he 
cannot  really  appoint  any  ministers 
he  may  fancy;  because  no  man 
could  continue  in  office  who  could 
not  command  a  majority  in  parlia- 
ment. He  may,  perhaps,  sometimes 
wish  his  'servants,  the  ministers,* 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  his 


'  faithful  Commons '  along  with  them ; 
but  still  he  must  do  what  his  mi- 
nisters bid  him,  and  they  must  do 
whatever  parliament  insists  on.  The 
'  royal  supremacy'  consists,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  in  this :  that  he  is  re- 
quired not  only  to  let  ministers  and 
parliament  do  what  they  please,  but 
also  to  issue  his  '  royal  commands' 
to  that  effect.  They  must  act  ac- 
cording to  their  own  will,  and  he 
must  declare  it  to  be  his  will  also, 
and  must  back  it  by  his  authosit;^, 
even  though  his  own  private  incli- 
nation should  be  quite  another  way. 

Such,  as  we  all  know,  is  our 
glorious  constitution.  And  some- 
what like  it  is  the  constitution  of  the 
marriage-state.  That  is,  the  hus- 
band is  to  be  in  all  things  supreme, 
you  being  virtually  the  ruler  in  the 
wife's  proper  department,  but  taking 
care,  as  far  as  possible,  that  your 
husband's  sanction,  and  indeed  com- 
mand, should  support  whatever  yon 
do.  You  are,  in  your  own  proper 
sphere,  his  representative,  just  as  a 
judge  represents  the  king ;  and  you 
are  to  shew  your  loyal  obedience  to 
him  by  doing  your  utmost  to  enforce 
compliance  with  all  that  he,  in  your 
person,  shall  decree  and  direct,  and 
to  bring  him  to  give  his  sanction,  as 
he  is  in  duty  bound  to  do,  to  all 
your  decisions  in  your  own  de- 
partment. 

And  what  is  the  wife's  proper  de- 
partment ?  Evidently  her  household, 
jt)omestic  management,  almost  all 
would  say,  belongs  to  the  woman ;  as 
the  trade  or  profession,  or  public 
business,  belongs  to  the  man.  By 
domestic  concerns  I  do  not  mean 
merely  the  office  of  a  housekeeper, 
but  all  that  relates  to  home:  the 
servants,  the  children,  social  inter- 
course with  friends  and  neighbours ; 
all  this,  as  well  as  the  house  and 
furniture,  and  the  management  of 
expenditure,  belongs  to  the  wife. 

Li  the  humbler  walks  of  life  all 
people  understand  this.  A  carpen- 
ter, for  instance,  or  a  bricklayer,  is 
reckoned  a  good  husband  if  he  keeps 
to  his  chisel  or  his  trowel,  works 
hard,  all  the  week,  and  regularly 
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brings  home  his  earnings  to  his  wife. 
And  it  is  her  business  to  see  that  he 
and  the  children  are  fed,  and  clothed, 
and  lodged  as  they  should  be.  K  he 
spends  part  of  his  earnings  at  the 
alehouse,  the  poor  wife  may  hQ  forced 
to  submit ;  but  she  is  not  bound  in 
duty.  On  the  contrary,  if  she  can 
scold  him  or  scratch  him  away  from 
the  alehouse,  she  is  bound,  in  obe- 
dience to  him,  to  do  so ;  because  she 
represents  him  in  her  own  proper 
department,  and  is  acting  by  his 
authority— that  is,  by  the  authority 
of  his  right  reason  in  opposition  to 
his  folly.  And  if  he  should  stop 
part  of  his  wages  to  buy  a  pair  of 
shoes,  without  first  consulting  with 
her  whether  he  wants  them  more 
than  she  does  a  new  cap,  she  is  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  irregular  proceed- 
mg  if  she  can.  He  is  rebelling  against 
his  own  lawful  authority,  which  is, 
in  these  matters,  vested  in  her. 

Now  it  is  just  the  same  in  all 
situations  in  life.  Let  the  physician 
attend  to  his  patients,  and  the  lawyer 
to  his  clients,  and  the  squire  receive 
his  rents,  &c. ;  and  let  each  of  these 
CQufine  himself  to  these  his  pro- 
fessional duties,  and  let  his  wife 
manage  the  expenditure  of  his  in- 
come in  all  particulars.  What  can 
be  plainer  than  the  words,  *with 
aU  my  icordly  goods  I  thee  endow  T 
Having  once  made  over  all  that  he 
has,  or  ever  shall  have,  to  the  wife, 
it  is  most  unfair  that  he  should  seek 
to  recall  any  part  of  it.  And  the 
wife,  though  she  may  sometimes  be 
unjustly  resisted,  is  bound  to  obey 
her  husband  in  this  most  solemn  and 
deliberate  decision  of  his,  to  the 
utmost  of  her  power ;  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  control  the  whole  ex- 
penditure of  her  husband*s  income. 

There  are  exceptions  to  every 
general  rule.  I  have  known  men 
who  had  a  great  turn  for  ordering 
dinner,  and  ladies  who  had  an  aver- 
sion to  it.  And  I  have  known  a 
woman  who  could  manage  a  farm, 
or  decide  a  law-question,  better  than 
her  husband,  and  whose  husband 
was  willing  so  to  employ  her.  But 
these  cases  are  like  that  of  the 
Amazons,  where  the  women  went  to 
war  and  the  men  sat  at  home  and 
spun.  As  a  general  rule,  we  know 
that  men  have,  by  nature,  a  supe- 
riority in  strength^  which  enables 
them  to  go  through   labours  and 


dangers,  mental  as  well  as  bodily, 
from  which  females  should  be 
exempt ;  and  that  by  education  they 
are  qualified  for  exercising  the  seve- 
ral trades  or  professions  by  which 
they  are  to  maintain  their  families. 
On  the  other  hand,  women  are  en- 
dowed (besides  all  the  graces  and 
amiabilities  of  the  sex)  with  a  great 
superiority  of  quickness,  tact,  and 
delicate  discernment,  in  all  the  every- 
day affairs  of  life.  In  all  these, 
therefore,  the  husband  ought  to  be 
completely  guided  by  his  wife.  And 
this  shews  the  wisdom  of  our  an- 
cestors in  making  the  husband  ^  endow 
with  all  his  worldly  goods '  the  wife 
he  has  chosen.  The  wife  is  de- 
pendent on  the  husband,  and  clings 
to  him  for  support,  just  as  a  hop- 
plant  climbs  on  its  pole,  and  a  sweet- 
pea  on  the  sticks  put  to  support  it, 
and  as  the  vine  in  Italy  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  language  of  the  poets, 
*  married  to  the  elm.'  But  it  you 
could  conceive  a  hop-pole,  or  a  pea- 
stick,  or  an  elm,  imagining  that  those 
plants  were  put  there  on  purpose 
for  its  adornment,  you  would  tell 
them  that  this  was  quite  a  mistake — 
that  the  climbers  are  cultivated  for 
their  flowers  or  fruit,  and  that  the 
stakes  or  trees  are  placed  there 
merely  for  their  sake,  and  must  not 
claim  any  superior  dignity  or  worth 
over  the  plants  they  support.  Now 
just  such  is  the  office  of  the  husband. 
And  this  state  of  things  is  what 
people  approach  to  more  and  more 
m  proportion  as  they  advance  in 
civilisation.  Among  mere  savages 
the  wife  is  made  to  yield  to  brute 
force,  and  is  a  mere  drudge.  In  bar- 
barian countries  women  are  shut  up ; 
in  more  civilised  they  are  left  free, 
and  have  more  control.  And  in 
dear  England,  the  glory  of  all 
nations,  they  have  a  higher  place, 
proverbially,  than  anywhere  else. 

It  is  your  business  to  keep  up  the 
honour  of  your  sex,  by  keeping  your 
husband's  baser  part  (what  he  is 
sometimes  disposed  to  call,' himself) 
in  due  subjection  to  his  better  part, 
his  wife. 

How  far  you  will  be  able  to  suc- 
ceed in  this,  must  depend  partly  on 
the  disposition — ^the  tameableness — of 
the  person  to  whom  you  are  united. 
But  you  are  bound,  in  dutiful  obe- 
dience to  your  husband— that  is,  to 
the  marriage  constitution — to  the 
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oomponnd  being  called  man -and - 
"wife,  of  which  he  is  the  ostensible, 
and  you  the  virtual  guide, — to  come 
as  near  to  this  state  of  things  as  you 
are  able.  I  know  what  a  distressing 
duty  I  am  imposing  on  a  being  such 
as  woman  —  naturally  submissive, 
meek,  complying.  Nothing  but  a 
strong  sense  of  duty  can  induce  you 
to  do  such  violence  to  your  nature 
as  to  accept,  and  even  assume,  the 
office  of  gui^ne  and  controlling  such 
a  (comparatively)  coarse  animal  as  a 
man ;  but  your  duty  to  him  requires 
it.  And  even  when  he  is  disposed 
to  resist  the  control  which  he  ought 
to  submit  to,  you  must  stoop  to  all 
means  of  inducing  him  to  comply, 
partially,  if  not  entirely. 

But  even  men  themselves  may 
supply  you  with  examples  to  rouse 
your  emulation,  and  induce  you  to 
make  some  sacrifice  to  duty.  Do 
you  not  see  men  (selfish  as  we  know 
Ln  is  compared  to  woman)  conaent- 
ing  to  be  ministers  of  state  ?  They 
undertake  the  laborious  task  of  pro- 
viding for  the  good  government  of 
the  country;  they  bear  being  re- 
proached, instead  of  thanked  for  it ; 
it  takes  them  sometimes  several 
hours,  or  days,  of  alternate  coaxing 
and  threatening  to  induce  the  king 
to  issue  his  *  royal  commands*  to 
them  to  do  what  they  judge  best, 
and  which  he  utterly  dislikes;  and 
they  make  long  speeches  in  parlia- 
ment, and  use  every  kind  of  ma- 
noeuvre to  get  a  bill  passed  for  their 
country's  good ;  and  all  because  they 
know  that  the  country  could  not  be 
well  governed  without  them. 

All  this  should  inspire  you  with 
emulation.  You  should  consider 
that  no  exertion  is  too  great  to  en- 
able you  to  make  your  superior 
judgment  available  in  the  service  of 
your  husband,  even  though  he  should 
be  so  stupid  as  not  to  perceive  the 
benefit  For,  after  all,  you  will, 
perhaps,  not  be  able  to  succeed  com- 
pletely. Some  husbands  are  given 
to  insist  on  interfering  in  the  expen- 
diture of  income,  the  management  of 
children  and  of  servants,  and  other 
domestic  concerns.  But  you  must 
do  the  best  you  can,  always  remem- 
bering that  every  shilling  your  hus- 
band spends  without  your  leave  is 
downright  robbery,  though  you  may 
be  obliged  to  submit  to  it ;  and  that 
whatever  household  control  he  as- 


sumes is  an  act  of  usurpation, — ^the 
worst  kind  of  usurpation,  just  as 
many  account  suicide  the  worst  kind 
of  murder, — for  it  is  rebellion  against 
himself,  you  being  in  your  own  de- 
partment his  representative,  and  in- 
vested with  all  his  authority. 

Husbands  must  be  managed  ac- 
cording to  their  dispositions.  There 
is  no  one  kind  of  treatment  that  will 
suit  all  alike.  You  must  try  the 
mode  you  think  most  likely  to  suit 
jrour  own  husband's  character,  and 
if  that  does  not  succeed,  try  another. 
But  it  is  much  better  if  you  can  hit 
on  the  right  system  at  once,  than  to 
have  to  make  a  change.  In  par- 
ticular, the  imperious  mode  —  the 
straightforward,  determined  assump- 
tion of  authority, — which  succe^ 
very  well  with  some  meek-spirited 
men,  and  is  the  only  plan  with  some 
cowardly  ones,  is  a  very  dangerous 
course  if  it  does  fail.  A  man  whom 
his  wife  has  attempted  to  bully,  and 
without  success,  is  apt  to  become 
totally  unmanageable  by  all  methods 
afterwards.  And  the  same  may  be 
said  of  scolding.  It  succeeds  ad- 
mirably with  some  men ;  but  when  it 
does  not  succeed,  it  weakens  a  wife's 
influence. 

Generally  speaking,  therefore,  I 
should  recommend  sentle  means  to 
begin  with ;  and  harsher  modes  to  be 
resorted  to  afterwards  if  the  former 
fail.  Many  men  are  governed  by 
their  affections.  For  though  a  man 
is  a  very  unfeeling,  hard-hearted 
animal,  compared  with  one  of  us, 
still  there  are  many  of  them  that 
have  affection  enough  to  be  ruled 
through  the  means  of  that.  And 
though  thev  are  generally  too  un- 
feeling to  sued  tears  themselves,  ex- 
cept on  very  rare  occasions,  it  is  well 
worth  trying  whether  a  man  may 
not  be  softened  by  his  wife's  tears 
when  he  is  disposed  to  be  re&actory. 
But  take  care  not  to  wear  it  out. 
To  be  always  crying  on  very  slight 
occasions,  may  so  accustom  a  man  to 
the  si^ht  that  his  heart  will  become 
(as  Dickens  expresses  it)  quite  waiter* 
proof. 

Perseverance,  again,  will  succeed 
with  some  men  when  nothing  else 
^  will.  I  have  known  men,  who  could 
^  stand  coaxing,  and  scolding,  and 
weeping,  fairfy  wearied  out  by  in- 
cessant importunity,  just  as  many 
people  are  botherea  into  giving  to 
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a  beggar.  I  would  have  you  try 
the  other  ways  first;  hut,  if  every 
thing  else  fails,  it  is  worth  trying 
wheuier  a  man  may  not  he  wearied 
out,  so  as  to  give  way  merely  for  the 
sake  of  hearing  no  more  about  it. 

But  in  all  cases  I  strongly  recom- 
mend you  never  openly  to  claim 
power,  nor  to  boast  of  governing 
your  husband,  either  to  him  or  to 
any  one  else.  You  may  sometimes, 
like  the  dog  in  the  fable,  miss  the 
substance  by  catching  at  the  shadow. 
And,  at  any  rate,  it  has  a  bad  ap- 
pearance in  most  people*s  eyes. 

Your  glory  should  be,  not  only  to 
take  care  that  your  husband  should 
do  what  he  ought,  but  that  he  should 
be  compelled  to  confess  that  it  is 
his  own  choice.  It  is  glorious  to  re- 
present yourself  as  submitting  with 
angelic  meekness  to  the  imperious 
sway  of  your  lord,  when  in  reality 
you  have  prevailed  on  him  to  give 
way,  and  to  be  guided  by  your  better 
judgment  to  do  just  what  you  think 
best.  When  you  have  prevailed  on 
him  to  buy  you  a  smart  dress,  which 
in  heart  he  grudges,  or  to  set  up  his 
carriage,  or  to  change  his  residence, 
or  to  cut  an  old  acquaintance,  or  to 
change  his  name,  or  to  frequent  par- 
ties which  he  detests,  &c.,  you  should 
whisper  to  all  your  friends,  as  a  great 

secret,  that  Mr, would  have  it 

80,  and  that,  though  you  said  all  you 
could  to  persuade  him  to  the  con- 
trary, finding  him  bent  upon  it,  you 
felt  it  your  duty  to  comply.  And  if 
ever  he  should  protest  against  your 
saying  this,  do  not  scruple  to  contra- 
dict him  most  vehemently,  and  to 
msist  on  it  that  you  merely  yielded 
to  his  wishes ;  which,  after  all,  is,  as 
I  have  already  explained,  quite  true, 
since  in  these  matters  your  will  is  to 
be  considered  as  his. 

I  may  as  well  mention,  by  the 
way,  that  letters  either  to  or  from 
you,  are  perfectly  sacred  from  ahus- 
band*s  eye.  And  if  ever,  under  any 
circumstances,  or  for  whatever  rea- 
son, he  has  opened  a  letter  to  you, 
though  he  might  know  it  to  be  a 
tradesman's  bill  that  he  was  to  pav, 
let  him  have  no  peace  day  or  ni^fit 
for  some  time.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  have  a  perfect  right  to  see 
all  his  letters,  because  there  is  always 
a  likelihood  that  they  may  relate  to 
domestic  matters,  which  are  your  pro- 
vince.   I  know  there  are  husbands 


so  unreasonable  that  they  abflolutdy 
will  not  allow  this,  and  then  yon 
must  e'en  yield  to  brute  force.  Nor 
would  I  say  that  it  is  worth  while,  if 
your  husband  is  very  resolute  on  this 
point,  to  risk  a  quarrel  about  it. 
Only  remember  what  your  rights 
are,  and  enforce  them  wnen  yoa  can. 

I  would  recommend  you,  how- 
ever, not  to  mention  to  others  that 
you  open  his  letters;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  flatly  deny,  both  to  them^ 
and  to  him,  that  you  ever  do  so.  K 
he  should  particularise  to  you  s<mie 
instance  of  it,  you  can  find  some  rea* 
son  why  it  was  necessary  in  that  par- 
ticular instance,  which  is  the  ofUy 
one  that  ever  occurred.  All  Ae 
other  instances  you  must  remember 
to  forget  entirely. 

One  point  there  is  in  which  many 
husbands  are  particularly  apt  to  en- 
croach,—the  management  and  con* 
trol  of  the  children.  I  have  known 
a  man  act  as  if  he  really  thought  the 
children  belonged  to  the  father  as 
much  as  to  the  mother.  And  yet 
what  a  mere  nothing  is  the  love,  and 
care,  and  anxiety  of  a  father,  com- 

Eared  with  that  of  a  mother!  And 
ow  incomparably  inferior  is  a  man's 
judgment  to  a  woman's  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  care  and  education  of 
children!  All  this  you  must  take 
due  care  to  impress  on  your  children, 
lest  they  should  make  the  mistake  of 
feeling  a  disproportionate — that  is, 
an  equal — degree  of  regard  for  their 
father.  In  order  to  impress  this 
wholesome  lesson  the  more  fully  both 
on  them  and  him,  you  should  take 
care  to  let  most  of  the  indulgences 
and  gratifications  appear  to  proceed 
from  you,  and  the  restraints,  and  pri^ 
vations,  and  punishments  from  kim, 
^Papa  won't  allow  this,'  and  'Papa 
insists  on  so  and  so,'  even  when  it  is 
your  own  will  that  they  are  required 
to  comply  with.  And  if  ever  he  is 
disposed  to  censure  or  complain  of 
any  of  the  children,  or  to  deny  or 
forbid  them  anything,  do  you  make 
your  appearance  as  intercessor  in  the 
chilcTs  presence,  so  as  to  present  an 
agreeable  contrast  to  him.  Should 
he  venture  to  remonstrate  against 
this,  or,  indeed,  to  remonstrate  on  any 
point  in  the  presence  of  the  children, 
you  should  complain  bitterly  of  the 
cruelty  of  finding  fault  with  you 
before  your  own  children.  And  take 
care  to  do  this  before  them  ;  that  is; 
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~to  da  wbat  wouid  be  the  yeiy  thiag 
you  aie  ceDsuring,  if  the  cnildrea 
were  to  be  considered  as  his  no  less 
than  joniB.  Nothing  wiU  more 
eflfectiially  impress  on  their  minds 
that  it  is  not  so,  and  that  the  child- 
ren are  the  rightful  property  of  the 
mother. 

With  servants  I  don't  think  it 
advisable  to  go  quite  so  far ;  only  let 
them  all  understand  that  it  is  to  you 
they  must  look  for  directions  as  to 
all  thejr  are  to  do.  And  as  for  his 
dismissing,  or  engaging,  or  retaining 
any,  without  your  permission,  that  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  flagrant  encroach- 
ment on  your  rights,  which  must  be 
resisted  to  the  uttermost. 

As  to  fiiends,  if  there  are  any  of 
your  hnsband^s  whom  you  dislike, 
either  because  you  suspect  he  is  dis- 
posed to  treat  them  with  confidence 
(which  ought  to  be  yours  exclu-r 
aively),  and  to  consult  with  them, 
and  give  them  a  place  in  his  heart ; 
or  because  they  have  committed  the 
unpardonable  offence  (to  you)  of 
domg  him  some  important  service, 
or  because  their  company  bores  you, 
or  because  their  wives  are  disagree- 
able, or  for  any  other  reason,  it  is 
your  duty  to  alienate  him  from  them 
to  the  best  of  your  power. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  can  be 
no  real  love  without  jealousy.  And, 
therefore,  when  you  made  a  vow  to 
love  your  husband,  you  engaged  tx^ 
do  your  best  that  he  should  love  no 
one  else — woman  or  man — except 
audi  as,  being  your  own  friends, 
are,  so  &r,  a  part  of  yourself.  But 
jealousy,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  never 
to  be  admowledged^  but  always,  stre- 
nuously denied.  Your  husband,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  to  be  bitterly  re- 
proached if  he  should  ever  dare  to 
manifest  the  least  jealousy  of  any 
fiiend  of  yours,  female  or  male, 
whom  you  may  find  it  convenient  to 
consult  with  as  to  the  best  way  of 
fulfilling  your  difficult  task  of  ma- 
naging such  a  creature  as  a  man,  and 
to  talk  over  domestic  grievances. 

Various  occasions  will  present  them- 
selves for  prejudicing  him  against 
those  whom  you  wish  to  keep  from 
too  close  an  intimacy.  One  mode, 
which  is  particularly  successful  with 
some  men,  is,  to  twit  him  with  being 
led^  governed,  kept  in  leading-strings, 
hj  any  one  whom  he  is  disposed 
confidentially  to  consult  with.    You 


may  hint  how  much  the  world  per- 
ceives and  laments  that  a  man  of 
his  good  sense  should  be  so  much  at 
another  man's  disposal,  instead  of 
thinking  and  actingfor  himself.  And 
it  will  not  be  difficult  for  yon,  if 
you  exercise  any  tolerable  in^^nuity, 
to  make  this  true.  If  you  hmt,  as  a 
great  secret,  to  each  of  your  friends^ 
how  deplorably  your  husband  is 
misled  by  Mr.  So-and-so,  and  what  a 
pity  it  is  that  he  does  not  assert  his 
independence,  you  will  soon  find  that 
the  world  will  say  what  you  repre- 
sent them  as  saying. 

And  here  you  are  to  observe  that 
vou  must  always,  in  speaking  to  your 
husband,  or  to  any  one  else,  of  his 
friends,  take  for  granted  (as  it  is 
well  known  such  is  generEdlv  the 
case  with  men)  that  his  friendsnip  i$ 
founded  on  a  mere  capricious /ancy. 
His  esteem  for  them,  and  the  good 
qualities  he  attributes  to  them,  are 
to  be  set  to  the  account  of  his  par- 
tiality. And  he  is  partial  to  tnem 
because  they  are  his  friends.  They 
became  his  friends,  not  on  account  ot 
any  real  merit,  but  because  he  took 
a  fancy  to  them.  On  this  assump- 
tion you  must  always  proceed.  Any 
degree  of  kindness  and  hospitality; 
therefore,  which  you  shew  towards 
any  of  his  friends  whom  you  lik^ 
you  are  always  to  represent  as  % 
favour  done  to  Aim^-as  an  indulge 
ence  of  a  fancy  of  his. 

Then,  as  for  the  procediire  you 
are  to  adopt  towards  uiose  friend(s  of 
his  whom  you  dorCt  like,  I  need 
hardly  point  out  to  you  how  easily 
you  may  make  your  house  implea* 
sant  to  them.  If  you  are  scmpu^ 
lously  and  stiffly  civil,  distant,  cold, 
and  unwilling  to  enter  into  conver- 
sation, and  on  the  watch  to  intro- 
duce whatever  topics  are  the  mos^ 
likel  V  to  annoy  them,  they  will  gra- 
dually draw  on  towards  other  houses 
in  which  they  meet  with  a  warmer 
welcome  from  the  lady. 

What  I  have  said  respecting 
friends,  applies,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
all  other  sources  of  enjoyment  whicli 
your  husband  may  have  that  are  at 
all  independent  of  you.  His  gun  or 
fishiuff-rod,  his  pencil,  his  horses  or 
dogs,  his  books  or  his  garden,  &c.  are 
all  to  be  regarded  by  you  as  more 
or  less  rivals ;  and  you  must  take  mea- 
sures to  prevent  his  obtaining  too 
much  gratification  from  them. 
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You  yoandf  are  bonnd,  as  a  ^ood 
wife,  to  be  yourself  a  neTer-failing 
ffmroe  of  grraficatioii  to  him.  And 
this  most  be  done,  not  merely  by 
cnltivating  those  obvious  arts  of 
pleasing,  in  which  hardly  any  woman 
needs  be  instructed  who  is  earnestly 
bent  on  patting  forth  her  attractions, 
but  by  tempering  all  these  with  that 
ingredient  which  is  indispensable  for 
the  fastidious  taste  of  man,  vartetg. 
The  charms  of  variety  are  proverbial. 
To  make  a  man  happy  by  a  constant 
unvarying  display  of  amiable  quali- 
ties, is  as  mistaken  an  attempt  as  to 
think  of  composing  a  piece  of  music 
without  discords,  or  to  prepare  a 
feast  consisting  of  eveiy  thing  lus- 
cious, without  salt,  mustard,  pepper, 
or  vin^ar.  We  enjoy  fine  weather 
ten  times  the  more  uom  our  uncer- 
taintjr  when  it  will  come,  and  how 
long  it  will  last.  In  climates  which 
have  a  constant  blue  sky  and  hot 
sun  month  after  month,  people  get 
heartily  weary  of  it.  And,  in  re- 
spect of  female  society,  the  resort  of 
men  to  pol^anuf  in  countries  where 
it  is  permitted,  shews  how  strong 
is  the  passion  of  men  for  variety. 

This  variety  a  good  wife  must 
furnish  in  her  own  person.  It  is  the 
chief  art  for  maintaining  a  strong 
hold  on  her  husband^s  affections.  To 
be  constantly  sullen  and  cold,  or 
constantly  peevish  and  complaining, 
or  for  ever  overbearing  and  violent, 
18  to  be  like  a  climate  of  incessant 
rain  and  fog,  or  of  perpetual  storm. 
To  be  always  kind,  imd  yielding,  and 
pood-humoured,  is  as  tiresome  and 
insipid  as  a  climate  of  perpetual  calm 


and  briffht  sunshine.  And  evenr  one 
knows  now  ungratefully  indifferent 
or  unkind,  huslnuids  generallv  are  to 
wives  who  treat  them  with  this  uni- 
form gentleness  and  kindness— this 
surfeit  of  amiability. 

A  perfect  wife  resembles  that  fa- 
vourite liquor  of  the  male  sex, 
punch.  Well-made  punch  is  neither 
too  strong  nor  too  weak,  too  sweet 
lUX  too  sour,  but  a  judicious  com- 
pound of  all  contradictions.  Differ- 
ent palates,  indeed,  and  constitutions, 
are  suited  by  different  proportions ; 
but  some  mixture  there  must  be  for 
every  one.  The  ifpirit  may  be  con- 
sidered as  representing  intellectual 
vigour,  and  knowledge  of  important 
subjects.  Ablue-stocking lady, there- 
fore, iis  a  strong  dram  of  brandy, 


which  most  gentlefolks  don*t  like  at 
all,  or  only  a  very  little  on  me  oc- 
cainons.  The  toater  corresponds  to 
ordinary  chat  about  the  passiii|^  oc- 
currences of  the  day.  This,  by  itself^ 
is  insipid,  and  only  serves  to  quench 
the  thirst  we  feel  for  social  inter- 
course— for  talking  and  hearing^: 
but  it  is  a  good  vehicU  for  something 
more  agreeable.  The  sugar,  of  course, 
represents  kindness,  endearments  of 
eveiy  sort,  and,  not  least,  flattery. 
A  great  deal  of  it,  by  itself,  is  cloy- 
ing to  the  last  d^ree ;  but  it  is  a 
most  acceptable  addition  to  the  other 
ingredients.  And  the  lemon  juice 
answers  to  opposition,  contradiction, 
reproach,  sarcasm,  scolding,  and 
every  thing  that  gives  a  pungent 
acidity  to  one*8  intercourse,  and  takes 
off  the  flatness  of  it. 

It  is  your  business,  then,  to  tem- 
per these  ingredients  together  so  as 
to  produce  that  agreeable  compound 
wmch  is  necessary  to  gratify  a  man's 
taste  for  variety.  Some  men  of  ob- 
tuse palates  ^rili  bear  a  good  deal  of 
acidity ;  while  to  others  a  very  littfe 
will  make  their  eyes  water,  and  set 
their  teeth  on  edge.  But  whenever 
jrou  find  you  have  overdone  it,  throw 
in  plenty  of  sugar ;  and  you  will  find 
this  inodculably  more  acceptable 
than  if  you  had  given  him  nothing 
but  sugar,  sugar,  sugar,  all  along. 
It  is  like  the  resohttum  of  a  diacord 
in  music  I  dare  say  you  may  have 
observed  that,  in  a  person  whose 
ordinary  demeanour  is  cold  and  re- 
served, or  harsh  and  morose,  wfaoi 
some  occasion  occurs  that  he  finds  it 
worth  while  to  be  very  gracious,  in 
order  to  get  votes  or  to  carry  some 
other  point,  he  will  be  received  with 
open  arms,  and  will  run  round  your 
obliging,  good-humoured  fdlows,  in 
populanty.  However,  due  iqsard,. 
as  I  have  said,  must  be  paid  to  the 
peculiar  taste  of  the  particular  man 
you  have  to  deal  with.  Only  re- 
member that  9ome  variety  is  neces- 
sary for  all.  Woman*s  charm  is 
well  known  to  consist,  as  the  poet 
says,  in  her  being 

Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please ; 

And  variable  as  the  shade 

By  the  light-quivering  aspen  made. 

And  observe,  in  this  admirable  de- 
scription, that  ^uncertain*  is  part  of 
it.  If  your  changes  are  regular — 
fits  of  good  and  of  ill-humour,  of 
talking  and  silence,  &c.,  coming  at 
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fixed  intervals,  or  called  ihs^i, 
known  circumstances,  so  as  1kO{ 
fereseen,  it  takes  away  all  the 
ing  interest  of  variability.  Never  let 
the  man  know  beforehand,  with  any- 
thing like  certainty,  what  will  please 
or  what  will  displease  you.  But 
sometimes  give  him  a  sudden  shower 
when  he  was  calculating  on  fair  wea- 
ther ;  and  sometimes  treat  him  to  a 
bright  blue  sky  when  he  was  appre- 
hending a  storm. 

Of  course,  however,  you  will  re- 
member, on  the  whole,  to  give  him 
rather  more  sugar  in  his  punch  in 
proportion  as  he  behaves  well,  and 
to  let  anything  that  crosses  your  in- 
clinations always  call  forth  more  of 
the  acid.  But  nothing  should  be 
done  in  extremes.  It  was,  I  think, 
one  of  the  seven  sages  that  gave  it 
as  a  maxim,  to  consider  vour  friends 
as  persons  who  might  hereafter  be 
your  enemies,  and  to  treat  your  ene- 
mies as  if  they  might  some  day  be 
your  friends.  You  should  act  on 
a  somewhat  corresponding  maxim. 
Take  care  to  avoid  an  irreconcilable 
quarrel.  Never  go  so  far,  on  the 
one  side,  as  to  declare  that  you  have 
lost  all  love  and  esteem  for  your 
husband,  nor  say  anything  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  retract  You 
roieht  break  altogether  the  line  that 
holds  your  fish.  And,  on  the  other 
side,  when  you  are  disposed  to  be 
gracious,  never  be  quite  satisfied,  lest 
the  man  should  grow  careless  and 
fanc^  himself  quite  perfect.  In  ac- 
cepting with  much  gratitude  and 
sood-humour  something  that  he  has 
done  right,  you  must  accept  it  only 
as  an  ingtalment^  and  always  have 
some  little  matter  behind  to  com- 
plain of  or  to  call  for. 

Of  course  I  need  hardly  tell  you 
that  your  husband  has  no  business 
tofindfrndi  with  you  on  any  occasion. 
To  form  and  regulate  such  a  delicate 
thing  as  the  female  character,  is  a 
task  utterly  unsuitable  to  the  coarse 
and  clumsy  mind  of  a  man.  He 
might  as  well  undertake  to  superin- 
tend your  toilet ;  and  if  he  has  the 
love  and  admiration  for  you  which 
he  ought  to  have,  he  will  never  see 
any  faults  in  you,  even  if  you  have 
any.  He  will  rather  be  looking  to 
his  own,  and  trying  to  render  himself 
less  unworthy  of  you.  But  still  you 
should  always  profess  the  most  earnest 
denre  to  be  mstrncted,  and  admo- 
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id  told  of  your  &ults.  You 
Tways  represent  yourself  as 
conviction,  and  glad  of  re- 
proof; for  any  one  who  should  ques- 
tion this,  would  be  denying  you 
credit  for  that  modest  diffidence  and 
humility  which  are  so  characteristic 
of  our  sex,  and  so  becoming.  Your 
exemption,  therefore,  from  censure 
and  reproof  should  appear  to  arise  not 
from  your  htmgunahle  to  &«ar  censure 
and  reproof,  but  from  your  never 
needing  any.  Your  husband*s  find- 
ing no  fault  with  you  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  proceeding  not  from  your 
objecting  to  be  toM  of  your  faults, 
but  from  your  not  having  any. 

Now,  some  men  are  so  stupid  and 
perverse  as  not  to  understand  all  this ; 
and  when  you  talk  much,  as  ^ou 
ought  to  do,  of  your  imperfections 
and  of  your  great  anxiety  to  have  a 
faithful  monitor  at  hand  to  point  out 
your  failings,  the  blockheads  will 
have  the  impudence  to  take  you  at 
your  word,  and  set  to  work  in  sober 
sadness  to  look  out  for,  and  tell  you 
of,  your  imperfections,  and  instruct 
you,  forsooth,  how  to  improve  your 
character ! 

It  requires  some  management  to 
get  rid  of  this  impertinence  without 
giving  up  your  claim  to  that  modest 
diffidence  which  I  have  just  men- 
tioned, —  without  acknowledging,  in 
short,  that  you  don*t  like  to  be  told 
of  your  faults. 

Tlie  general  rule  is,  to  acknow- 
ledge in  general  terms  that  you  are  a 
mere  mass  of  imperfections,  but 
stoutly  to  deny  e&<f^particidar  charge. 
Every  body  knows  that  we  are  all 
^miserable  sinners,*  and  all  quite 
ready  to  confess  it  cheerfully,  but 
any  one  particular  instance  of  sin  is 
a  charge  to  which  most  people  ye- 
hemenUy  plead  not  guilty ;  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  you  must  go  on  this 
plan.  Your  ordinary  course  must 
be  to  maintain  that  such  and  such  a 
particular  fault  is  just  the  very  one 
you  are  most  incapable  of;  and  that 
m  this  or  that  particular  instance 
you  were  perfectly  in  the  right. 
This  plan,  nowever,  will  not  do  to 
be  acted  on  exclusively.  You  must 
often  resort  to  other  modes  of  pro- 
cedure to  put  a  stop  to  this  imperti- 
nent censorship. 

One  way  is  to  take  every  admoni- 
tion, however  calmly  given,  as  the 
resuJt  of  personal  resentment    For  it 
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is  plain  that  no  one  who  loves  and 
admires  you  as  he  ought,  would  ever 
find  fault  with  you.  Any  thing, 
therefore,  which  your  husband  may 
blame,  you  may  consider  him  as 
viewing  in  the  light  of  a  pergonal 
offence.  You  must  express  your  sor- 
row for  having  made  him  cmgry  with 
you,  implore  his  forgioeness^  and  la- 
ment your  want  of  power  to  give 
him  satisfaction.  On  this  point  you 
must  make  a  resolute  stand,  what- 
ever may  be  his  disavowals  of  anger 
and  his  calmness  of  demeanour, 
which  ^ou  are  to  set  down,  without 
hesitation,  as  feigned.  This  will 
probably  cure  him  of  his  dream  of 
playing  the  monitor,  censor,  instruc- 
tor, cntic,  counsellor,  &c.,  for  your 
benefit,  and  at  your  request.  AVhen 
he  finds  that  every  admonition  or 
censure  is  sure  to  be  set  down  to 
self-love,  as  originating  in  resentment 
at  some  personal  annoyance  to  him- 
self, and  is  supposed  to  be  given  for 
his  own  sake,  and  not  for  yours,  he 
will  probably  desist. 

Another  good  plan  is  to  under- 
stand him  always  as  meaning  much 
more  than  he  says.  If  he  object,  for 
instance,  to  your  having  made  some 
imprudent  purchase,  what  he  mearis 
is,  of  course,  that  he  has  no  confidence 
at  all  in  your  judgment  in  any  thing, 
and  regards  you  as  a  fool,  not  fit  to 
be  entrusted  with  money  or  business. 
If  he  make  any  remark  on  your 
having  advanced  some  unsound  opi- 
nion, or  let  out  something  before 
company  which  had  been  better  not 
mentioned,  he  means  that  you  and 
all  other  women  are  chattermg  sim- 
pletons, who  had  better  never  talk 
about  any  thing  but  the  weather. 
If  he  remonstrate  with  you  for  being 
snappish  or  sulky  on  some  occasion, 
his  meaning  is  that  he  considers  you 
as  ill-tempered  and  altogether  dis- 
agreeable. If  he  think  some  dish  at 
dmner  ill  dressed,  his  meaning  is 
that  there  is  never  any  thing  at  his 
table  fit  to  eat,  and  that  you  starve 
him.    And  so  in  other  cases. 

You  remember,  I  dare  say,  the 
fairy-tale  of  the  princess  whom  her 
cruel  step-mother  intended  to  scourge 
most  severely,  and  who  was  pre- 
served by  a  beneficent  fairy,  who 
converted  the  rods,  unperceived,  into 
a  bunch  of  feathers;  so  that  when 
the  savage  dame  thought  her  victim 
was  flayed,  she  was  barely  tickled. 


Now  suppose  some  malignant  fiuiy 
could  play  a  contrary  trick  on  ft 
tender  mother,  and  secretly  change 
the  twigs  with  which  she  was  genuv 
chastising  her  child  into  a  cat-o-^ 
nine  tails,  or  Russian  knout,  so  that 
she  could  not  give  the  gentlest  tan 
without  fetching  streams  of  bloo^ 
she  would,  of  course,  be  obliged  to 
give  up  whipping  altogether.  Thia 
must  be  your  plan.  And  when  your 
husband  finds  that  the  gentlest  ad- 
monition is  always  understood  as  a 
most  severe  rebuke,  and  a  charge  of 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  and 
that  no  disavowal  of  his  will  ever  be 
listened  to,  he  will  give  up  the  game. 

And  to  strengthen  your  interpret- 
ation of  his  meaning,  you  may  some- 
times represent  him  as  saying  a  little 
more  than  he  really  did  say ;  because 
you  are  inwardly  sure  that  if  he  did 
not  utter  those  very  words,  thqf 
were  in  his  mind.  To  put  in  or  leave 
out  some  little  word,  such  as  ^al- 
ways,* or  'never,*  will  make  any  thio^ 
that  be  may  have  said  as  unjust  and 
ofiensive  as  it  ought  to  be  made  to 
appear.  And  as  for  denying  hia 
words,  why,  if  they  passed  in  a  tite» 
d'tke  between  you  two,  your  asser- 
tion is  as  good  as  his. 

As  for  the  charges  themselves  thus 
brought  against  you,  it  will  often 
have  an  amiable  appearance  if,  in- 
stead of  strenuously  denying  them^ 
you  meekly  submit  to  his  hard  opi- 
nions, only  lamenting  that  he  should 
think  so  very  ill  of  you,  and  com- 
passionating his  sad  lot  in  being  tied. 
to  a  wife  so  incapable  of  making  him 
happy,  and  wishing  yourself  dead 
that  he  may  unite  himself  to  a  more 
suitable  companion.  This  delicate 
hint  that  he  wishes  you  dead,  will  put 
a.  stop,  if  he  have  not  a  heart  of 
rock,  to  all  complaints  and  fiiult- 
finding  hereafter;  especially  if  you 
throw  in  some  allusions  to  your 
friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  So-and-so, 
how  happy  a  couple  Ihey  seem  to  be, 
and  how  gratifying  it  must  be  to  her 
to  find  that  she  can  give  her  husband 
satisfaction.  And  she,  perhaps,  will 
be,  at  the  very  same  time,  making  a 
similar  use  of  ^ou  and  your  husband; 
pointing  3'ou  out  to  hers  as  a  model 
of  a  happy  couple;  and  like  voo, 
taking  for  granted  that  because  there 
is  no  bickering  going  on  before  com- 
pany, the  tete^d'Ute  intercourse  goes 
on  just  as  smoothly. 
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With  your  female  friends  in  pri- 
vate, however,  ^rou  may  have  much 
useful  conversation,  x  ou  may  com- 
pare notes  as  to  your  respective  pri- 
vate grievances,  and  set  forth  your 
claims  to  the  praise  of  self-denying 
patience  in  hearing  and  doing  so 
much  in  carrying  on  the  difficult 
business  of  managing  such  a  (com- 
paratively) selfish  and  perverse  ani- 
mal as  a  man.  And  you  may  take 
lessons  from  each  other  as  to  the 
riffht  conduct  of  curtain-lectures,  and 
all  other  means  that  are  to  he  used 
for  polishing  down,  by  rougher  or 
gentler  friction,  the  asperities  of  the 
male  character. 

The  task  is  a  hard  one,  certainly ; 
on  account  of  the  coarser  material  of 
which  man  is  formed.  For  man,  you 
know,  was  '  made  of  earth,  and  wo- 
man was  made  of  man  ;*  and  .the  signs 
may  still  be  seen  of  this  original 
coarseness.  But  when  you  see  how 
much  may  be  made  of  horses  and 
does,  and  even  of  wild  hawks,  by 
skflful  training,  —  how  they  are 
taught  to  come  when  they  are  called, 
and  to  do  as  they  are  bid, — ^you  must 


never  despair    of  taming    a    hus- 
band. 

But  I  must  remind  you,  in  con- 
clusion, that  in  conversation  with 
your  female  friends,  and  yrith  your 
own  relatives,  and  indeed  with  all, 
it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  your 
husband  is  your  own  exclusive  pro^ 
periy^  and  tnat  no  one  is  to  be  id- 
iowed  either  to  blame  or  to  praise 
him  but  yourself.  Any  disparage- 
ment of  him  by  another  is  to  be  re- 
sented most  vehemently,  inasmuch 
as  he  is  a  part  of  yourself,  and  the 
very  man  you  have  chosen  out  of  all 
the  world;  and  any  commendation 
of  him  is  to  be  understood  as  a  covert 
censure  ofyovrM^^— as  an  insinuation 
that  you  are  not  worthy  t>f  so  good 
a  husband.  Whatever  you  may 
think  proper  to  say  to  him,  or  of  him, 
yourself,  you  must  not  allow  others 
to  be  so  impertinent  as  to  bring  him 
under  their  jurisdiction,  by  presum- 
ing either  to  find  fault  Tfith  him  or 
to  commend  him.  He  belongs  to 
you ;  and  no  one  must  be  permitted 
to  encroach  upon  your  undoubted 
prerogative. 


C(EUR  DE  LION. 


BT  THE  LATE  JOHN  STERLING. 


Cakto  II. 


I 


I. 

T  is  great  joy  to  launch  upon  that  sea, 
_    Noblest  of  earthly  waters,  where  all  time 
Has  spread  its  ample  sails,  and  man  was  free. 

Poetic,  social,  and  by  thought  sublime. 
While  else  his  world,  awaiting  lighfs  decree. 

Lay  dark  and  frost-bound  in  a  vnntry  clime. 
Gredc  art,  and  Roman  laws,  and  Judah  s  God ! 
Without  your  teaching  man  were  still  a  clod. 


II. 

And  youth  returns  in  this  late  hour  of  age 
.  To  him  who  roams  those  billows,  meditating 
On  Hebrew  hymns,  the  bright  Athenian  page, 

And  Rome  her  walls  round  many  a  realm  dilating ; 
And  man  may  well  his  private  grief  assuage 

Who  sees  his  kind  as  gods  their  home  creating. 
Homer  and  Plato,  VirgU,  Dante,  Groethe, 
The  sea  ye  sailed  reflects  your  spirits'  beauty. 
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ui. 

And  Richard,  too,  was  great  in  his  wild  humour, 

And  felt  the  greatness  of  the  region  round. 
When,  more  with  hojish  glee  than  bragging  tumour. 

He  loosed  his  fleet  from  fair  Messina^  bound, 
While  Sicily's  old  mountains  with  the  rumour 

Echoed  through  flowery  vale  and  cave  profound ; 
And  Greek  and  Roman  shadows,  pale  and  hoary. 
Grew  fkint  in  light  of  England's  bVing  glory. 

IV. 

He  left  those  famous  hills  behind  him  soon 
That  built  their  purple  towers  along  the  west. 

Until  far  glarinc;  in  the  azure  noon 
The  Grecian  highlands  rose  with  shiny  crest. 

Grey  peak  and  nearer  isle,  until  the  moon, 
IJfnworshipt  now,  the  Homeric  sky  possessed. 

And  in  the  east  was  glimmering  low  beneath  her 

Joye's  Cretan  Ida  in  the  star-light  ether. 

V. 

The  heights  of  Melo  smoked  upon  the  left. 

And  Naxos  purpled  as  with  wine's  libation, 
And  Thera  nigher  swelled  with  crag  and  cleft, 

And  looked  new-sprung  from  fiery  procreation ; 
Isle  after  isle  of  deities  bereft, 

But  bright  with  Nature's  endless  renoyation, 
Bose,  glittered,  faded,  sank  reciprocally, 
As  when  first  seen  by  some  Phoenician  galley. 

VI. 

So  fair  the  prospect ;  yet  to  Richard's  eyes. 

Who  knew  but  little  of  the  classic  story, 
Only  some  vision  floated  through  the  skies 

Of  gods  and  heroes  in  phantasmal  ^ory ; 
Brave  men,  he  fancied,  some  though  Pagans  wise. 

And  n^phs  far-heard  from  deep-blue  promontory, 
About  hun  hovered,  while  he  stroked  his  CTeyhound, 
Turned  a  Provencal  tune,  and  swore  at  Mahound. 

vn. 

Those  da3rB  and  nights  were  past,  and  southward  bore 
The  isle  of  Carpathus  when  dawn  was  breaking 

AbdVe  the  broad  and  fertile  Rhodian  shcnre. 
And  Atabyrus  with  its  peaks  was  waking, — 

A  gold-crowned  shining  summit,  where  of  yore 
Sat  Jove,  when  oft  his  Cretan  height  forsaking. 

But  now  St.  Michael,  with  his  wings  expanded. 

Waved  in  the  crimson  clouds  his  blade  two-handed. 

vni. 

Till  soon  those  mighty  pinions  turn  to  ffceyj 
And  darkness  gathers  on  the  mountain's  shoulders, 

The  wind  gets  up,  the  yards  now  lowered  away 
Are  scarcely  saved,  and  pale  are  all  beholders. 

A  sable  storm  comes  sweepm^  on  its  way, 
And  as  a  dying  lamp  the  dun  sun  smoulders ; 

While  those  great  ships  upon  the  heights  and  hol^ws 

Tumble  and  crack  before  the  surge  that  follows. 
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IX. 

Still  flies  the  fleet  before  the  western  wind, 

That  rushes  as  at  midnight  comes  a  hidden   . 
Full-armed  destroyer,  hasting  from  behind 

On  coal-black  steed  with  spur  of  vengeance  ridden ; 
Low  crouch  the  ships  amid  the  tempest  blind. 

Tall  slaves  before  a  murderous  master  chidden ; 
First  roars  the  wave,  then  breaks  with  groan  and  creaking, 
And  leaves  them  to  draw  breath,  but  strained  and  leaking. 

X. 

From  stem  to  stem  in  every  plank  they  shiver, 
And  masses  of  the  green  flood  drench  the  decks. 

Below  the  beams,  above  the  high  masts  quiver — 
Thy  pride,  O  king,  is  now  embarked  in  wrecks ! —    . 
•  Washed  o'er  the  poop  by  many  a  salt-sea  river. 
Yet  Richard  gravely  all  confusion  checks ; 

And  stript  of  sail  since  first  the  whirlwind  caught  her, 

The  ship  unyielding  sternly  meets  the  water. 

XI. 

Good  Trenc-the-Meer,  tall  boast  of  England's  art. 
How  bare,  how  torn !  —  a  swan  from  vultures  bleeding : 

Between  thy  ravaged  wings  the  Lion-heart, 
High-fired  and  firm  as  on  his  courser  speeding. 

Beholds  a  hundred  sail  that  drive  apart 
Along  the  heaving  waste  in  gloom  receding. 

*  If  it  be  long  before  this  clattering  ceases, 

The  sky,'  quoth  he,  *  will  shake  itself  to  pieces.' 

XII. 

Not  far  from  him,  in  the  good  ship  St.  Luke, 
Was  Roger  Hansel,  Chancellor  of  the  Crown, — 

A  mild,  grave  man,  more  wont  to  gaze  on  book 
Than  blazoned  shield,  and  wear  for  mail  the  gown ; 

He  with  brave  knights  and  lords  his  station  took 
Upon  the  poop,  that  waves  would  often  drown. 

And  now  within  a  cast  of  Richard's  vessel 

Fought  the  bruised  carrick  in  a  dreadful  wrestle. 

xin. 

The  stem  was  burst ;  the  pilot,  an  old  man. 
Put  round  the  ship  that  could  not  live  by  driving ; 

Mild  Mansel  knelt,  and  all  around  him  ran. 
And  Richard  saw  a  priest  the  sinners  shriving. 

She  rounded- to ;  one  moment  he  could  scan    . 
The  well-known  looks,  and  see  the  steersman  striving ; 

Then  broadside  down  she  sank,  and  vanished  pouring 

One  shriek  that  clave  right  through  the  stormy  roaring. 

XIV. 

He  locked  his  brows  a  moment,  and  the  hound 

On  which  his  hand  had  quietly  been  resting 
Yelled,  dying  with  the  pressure.    But  he  frowned 

Only  a  moment,  and  the  danger  breasting. 
Commanded  silence,  slowly  gazed  around. 

And  marked  each  vessel  with  the  gale  contesting ; 
Then^ried,  *■  Hold  on  our  course !    The  priests  shall  say 
A  thousand  masses  for  the  slain  to-day.' 
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XV. 

Still  howled  the  ten^iest,  and  along  the  ilark 

And  rolling  desolation  here  and  there 
Toiled  the  grey  phantom  of  a  weary  bark, 

Whose  sails  were  gone  and  whose  few  spars  were  bare. 
But  still  the  joints  of  Trenc-the-Meer  were  stark 

When  died  behind  the  evening^s  leaden  glare. 
And  the  white  foam-bnrst  of  the  waves  in  breaking 
Was  all  they  saw  while  every  plank  was  quaking. 

XVI. 

Two  seamen  ruled  the  helm,  but  sudden  cried, 
Though  in  the  storm  their  voices  only  mumbled, 

'  See,  see  the  white  old  man,  the  dreadml  eyed ! 
Our  death's  at  hand ! '  and  on  the  deck  they  tumbled. 

King  Bichard  caught  the  tiller,  but  espied 
A  shape  whereat  his  courage  too  was  humbled : 

A  yard  before  him,  in  the  windy  gloom, 

Jeronimo  had  issued  from  the  tomb. 

XVII. 

The  old  man's  glance  unnerved  the  stalwart  hand. 

And  in  his  trembling  hold  the  tiller  shook ; 
But  in  his  heart  he  prayed  to  all  the  band 

Of  saints  bright  pictured  in  the  father's  book. 
And  most  to  Mary,  who  from  heavenly  land 

Gives  dawn  to  mortals  with  her  blessed  look. 
Yet  still  he  felt  the  murderous  mad  recluse. 
Who  drained  his  life-blood  through  ka  open  sluice. 

xvm. 

But  then  he  sudden  drew  the  mighty  sword 

Washed  in  the  flood  of  that  Sicilian  cave. 
And  through  the  breast  the  threatening  shadow  gored, 

That  vanished  mingling  far  with  wind  and  waye. 
The  blade,  to  Richard  wondrously  restored. 

Taught  him  how  weak  without  a  God  the  brave ; 
And  loud  he  called  for  wine,  and  from  the  chalice 
Drank  ruin  to  the  devil  and  all  his  malice. 

XIX. 

The  storm  was  clearing  off,  the  stars  were  seen 

Betwixt  the  edges  of  the  clouds  out-peering ; 
Still  raged  the  sea,  but  longer  paused  between 

The  shocks  that  now  dismayed  the  helmsman  steering. 
The  ends  of  their  torn  ropes  they  strove  to  glean. 

And  set  some  sail,  though  fiercely  still  careering; 
Kot  &r  the  Cvpriot  hills  were  looming  bold, 
And  Venus  o  er  them  glittered  as  of  old. 

XX. 

The  fiery  lantern  on  the  royal  poop 

Blazed  calndy  forth  above  the  rolling  waste, 
And  in  the  dark,  now  one,  and  now  a  group 

Of  lights  were  seen,  erewhile  by  storm  effaced ; 
And  now  shot  up,  and  now  would  swiflly  stoop, 

As  the  great  hulls  were  lifted  or  abased ; 
And  Richard  with  clear  eyes  rejoiced  and  wondered 
To  count  full  sixty  vessels  of  hu  hundred. 
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XXT. 

When  mormng  dawned  before  them,  green  the  hills, 
With  scattered  house  and  Tillage,  tower  and  vine ; 

The  white  mist  hangs  along  the  milky  rills, 
Sweet  bells  are  heard  afar  and  lowing  kine, 

A  gentler  sale  the  broadened  canvass  fills, 

And  high  the  standard  shews  the  red-cross  sign. 

Thus  in  full  pomp  King  Richard  steered  to  larboard, 

And  when  'twas  ere  in  Famagousta  harboured. 

xxn. 

The  city  shone  with  lights  from  every  porch. 
And  balcon  huug  above  the  water's  plashing. 

And  all  was  candle,  fagot,  lantern,  torch, 

Bed  beacon  fires.  Ions  lines  of  casement  flashing. 

And  anchored  bark, — all  flame  that  would  not  scorch. 
Glittered  with  lamps  from  every  spar  and  lashing. 

The  king,  whose  ship  had  far  outsailed  the  rest, 

Landed  with  all  his  train  in  peaceful  vest. 

xxni. 

The  feast  was  high,  the  streets  were  hung  with  flowers, 
With  new  wine  reeked,  and  many  a  goodly  savour. 

The  rose  and  orange-blossom  rained  in  showers. 

Lute-strings  were  heard  and  many  a  sweet- voiced  quaver ; 

The  shining  troops  of  girls  in  those  free  hours 
The  warm  hues  wore  of  Venus'  silken  favour ; 

And  she,  the  native  goddess  of  the  isle, 

Still  flushed  their  cheeks  with  her  primeval  smile. 

xxrv. 

Jester  and  singer,  many  a  drolling  sprite. 

Was  pelted  thick  with  sweetmeat,  wreaths,  and  money ; 
Loud  hummed  and  twanged  the  city  with  delight. 

Like  swarm  of  flies  about  a  jar  of  honey 
In  the  hot  noon.    But  now  'twas  purple  night, 

With  shadowy  tints  far  tenderer  than  the  sunny ; 
And  the  quick  rush  of  glancing  human  pinions 
Made  this  fixed  earth  seem  ether's  light  dominions. 

XXV. 

Broad  grins,  and  restless  limbs,  and  be^ars  dancing 
Round  a  wine  fountain,  each  with  wallet  stuffed ; 

Low  chariots  drawn  by  horses  plumed  and  prancing. 

While  C3rmbals  clanged  and  trumps  and  bj^ipes  puffed ; 

Old  priests  for  once  with  natural  joy  romancing. 
Small  tricksy  brats  by  laughing  srandsires  cuffed, 

Misers  befooled  and  spendthrift  of  their  treasure, 

And  rogues  reformed  to  honest  love  of  pleasure. 

XXVI. 

Mid  these  and  such  the  Red  Cross  train  were  mingled, 
And  soon  were  loosely  scattered  here  and  there. 

Pursuing  Folly's  bells  where'er  they  iingled, 
Eyeing  the  sharp-faced  Greeks  with  burly  stare ; 

And  now  their  fists  with  smoking  pancakes  tingled, 
And  beakers  now  they  drained  of  vintage  rare : 

And  those  long-sworders  twirled  their  buskin  leathers 

Among  light  ankles  winged  with  living  feathers. 
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xxvn. 

Mad  time,  mad  fellowfl,  and  mad  town ;  nor  madder 

Was  any  jovial  mortal  than  the  king, — 
Now  flapped  in  passing  by  Scarmouche*s  bladder, 

Now  centre  of  a  morris-dancer^s  ring ; 
And  now  he  scaled  a  high  balcony*8  ladder, 

And  snatched  a  kiss  and  vanished  with  a  spring ; 
Or  mid  a  throng  of  listening  Cypriots  gave 
An  English  burden  to  an  old  (xreek  stave. 

xxvin. 

Great  largess  made  he  with  unstinted  hand, 

A  goat&in  emptied  of  its  wine  of  Chios, 
Chased* with  three  blows  a  ruffian  mountain  band. 

Was  called  a  dreadful  demon  by  the  pious ; 
And  while  his  form  the  wondering  people  scanned,   . 

They  cried,  Ma  Paulon,  HeracU  ton  Dios  ! 
Which  thus  we  will  interpret,  if  you  please, — 
'  By  Paul,  'tis  Jove's  own  offspring,  Hercules!* 

XXIX. 

And  now  with  music  of  a  flute  and  lyre 
Come  down  the  street  a  troop  of  dancing  girls ; 

Some  brandish  high  their  wands  of  moony  Are, 
One  bears  a  sword  and  one  a  cymbal  twirls ; 

With  ivied  heads  and  voluble  attire. 
And  feet  that  quivering  drop  like  showers  of  pearls. 

The  chorus  move,  and  ancient  dances  weaving. 

They  set  all  breasts  to  theirs  accordant  heaving. 

XXX. 

Their  bare  white  arms  and  darkly  lustrous  eyes 

Rippled  and  flowed  in  visionary  mazes ; 
Round  each  fair  body,  seen  with  small  disguise. 

Wavered  the  sudden  lights  of  yellow  blazes ; 
And  while  keen  music  with  its  quick  replies 

Shot  through  them  and  was  imaged  in  their  gazes, 
A  strain  that  once  made  Solon  lingering  listen. 
Taught  Richard's  hand  to  pause,  his  look  to  glisten. 

XXXI. 

Of  these  young  damsels  with  their  Grecian  grace, 
The  tallest  bore  a  sword  and  moved  the  leader ; 

And  that  was  written  in  her  deep-browed  face 
Whereof  an  earnest  eye  might  fain  be  reader, — 

Grave  looks  or  gay  that  would  each  other  chase 
Swiftly  and  careless  if  they  found  a  heeder, 

Beautiful  fancies,  and  strong  joys  and  feeUng, 

In  its  own  sweetness  all  its  force  concealing. 

xxxn. 

Not  rude  she  looked  nor  moved,  her  steps  had  sense 

Beyond  the  speech  of  trafficker  or  peasant, 
Yet  knew  she  nothing  of  the  rule  prepense 

In  prouder  Gothic  fair  ones  omnipresent : 
As  wide  air  open  and  without  defence, 

She  saw  no  bar  betwixt  the  right  and  pleasant ; 
A  child  in  cordial  ignorance  of  duty. 
With  woman's  fulness,  passion,  skill,  and  beauty* 
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Her  sword  was  curt  snd  broad  wherewith  she  played, 
As  if  a  dancer  through  the  shades  of  death, 

Too  bright  for  them  to  soil ;  and  as  she  strayed 
With  steps  that  floated  on  the  music*s  breath, 

And  looked  the  moving  statue  of  a  maid 
That  hears  but  what  its  inward  piping  saith, 

She  flashed  the  sword  on  Richard,  and  he  started 

To  feel  her  glance  so  piercing  and  full-hearted. 


The  cymbal  gave  a  louder  clang,  the  lyre 

Shook  with  a  storm,  and  free  the  song  was  gushing, — 
Hot  movement  all ;  and  then  in  rich  attire 

A  troop  of  gallant  Cypriot  youths  came  rushing. 
Seized  each  a  maid,  the  music  swelling  higher 

Urffed  on  the  dance,  and  every  vein  was  flushing : 
But  she,  the  foremost  of  the  reveFs  daughters, 
Slipt  like  a  snake  that  swims  in  roughened  waters. 


XXXV. 

Alone  she  *scaped,  nor  gave  a  glance  behind. 

But  one  pursued  who  would  not  be  forbidden ; 
And  in  a  lampless  archvray,  deep  and  blind. 

Tracked  the  fair  phantom  for  a  moment  hidden. 
Doors  oped,  and  closed  the  minions  of  the  wind  ; 

And  on  he  passed,  by  no  stem  porter  chidden, 
Till  echoing  galleries,  long  and  silent  glooms. 
Led  on  to  light  and  ornamented  rooms. 

XXXVI. 

In  those  great  halls  were  all  things  rich  and  shining : — 

The  Afric  jasper,  Iran*s  pearly  roon ; 
Bed  gold  from  Indian  streams,  from  northern  mining; 

Silver  from  mountain-summits  nigh  the  moon ; 
Badakhsan's  jewels,  brass  of  Bome*s  refining ; 

Carbuncles  flaming  with  Serendib*s  noon ; 
Strange  veils  from  Cambalu  round  Egypt's  wonders. 
And  old  gods  awful  with  their  silent  thunders.  . 

XXXVXI.   . 

Nought  there  was  heaped  confusedly,  but  in  all 
£*en  careless  eyes  must  half  divine  a  meaning : 

The  astrolabe,  the  zodiac,  and  the  ball ; 
The  brazen  pillar  with  the  ecliptic's  leaning ; 

Weird  alphabets  and  ciphers  magical ; 
Amid  fair  things  fair  pictures  intervening ; 

And  all  the  wry-necked  philosophic  stufl^. 

Old,  rich,  and  looking  dignified  enough. 

XXX  vin. 

One  room  was  dark  as  with  primeval  powers, 
Rock-hewn  Titanic,  Ocean,  Eos,  Hell ; 

The  next  was  light  with  Muses,  Graces,  Hours, 
Behind  them  Fates  severe  and  Furies  fell ; 

Then  quaint  Chimeras  lodged  in  leafy  bowers, — 
Pan,  Proteus,  Nymphs  of  every  wave  and  dell ; 

Supreme  o'er  bands  of  human  heroes  stood 

Their  kings,  wise  Atlas  and  Prometheus  good. 

toIm  xxzix.  no.  ccxxxn.  '  i* 
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And  last  in  one  dcv  dome  were  iem  mked 
The  gods  of  Greece,  the  bright,  the  still  diviiie  ;— 

Jove  the  strong  reason ;  Hades  the  benighted ; 
Sad,  boundless  Neptune ;  Mars  the  Leonine; 

Apollo  tuneful,  radiuit,  and  £u>sig^tted.; 
And  dextrous  Hermes,  lithe  and  serpealiiie ; 

Sage  Pallas,  fioodfiil  Ceres,  Jono  Queen, 

And  Dian  free  by  Yestai's  altar  seen. 

XX. 

Gods  all  once  vital,  felt  with  living  forces 
Within  the  living  souls  of  mortal  men ; 

Xor  Time  our  faith  from  their  decrees  divoroes, 
But  not  awnihikt/es  what  was  actoal  then : 

And  there,  among  the  planetary  conrses. 
They  sit  undying  to  the  watchers*  ken. 

Each  on  his  throne ;  though  now  the  censers  golden. 

Made  .coin  for  marts,  have  left  those  altars  olden. 

XJ4. 

High  forms  and  noble  looks,  before  whose  brows 
Men  trod  the  gronnd  with  calmer,  loftier  bearing ; 

Still,  marble  shadows,  that  no  spell  could  romse 
From  their  mild  posture  and  unpassive  staring. 

But,  lo  !•  one  image  claims  all  living  vows. 
On  her  yooi^  cheek  a  smile  of  summer  wearing, — 

*T  is  Venus,  brrathing  all  the  air  of  love, 

A  woman-goddess^pemot  firom.  above* 

XLH. 

Before  the  statne^s  feet  the  maid  w«s  kneefing 
Whom  Richard  had,  with  eager  quest,  pursued ; 

Round'  her  the  alabastrine  kmpli^t  steaung, 
Shewed  her  as  carved  in  ivory  rosy-hued. 

But  starting  up  and  her  bright  ikee  revealing, 
And  all  her  body^s  youthful  plenitade. 

She  shone  upon  tlie  warrior  as  the  moon 

Breaks  o*er  the  hiH  at  midnights  doodlcsB  noon. 

xun. 

Kins  Rifliiard  and  the  giri  were  fine  to  fhoe, — 
He  in  his  princdy  garb,  she  seantly  vested ; 

With  panting  bosom  she,  and  downeast  mee ; 
He  laughii^,  flashin|f  bold,  and  proudly  crested. 

She  leant,  relaxed,  agamst  the  statue's  base ; 
And  he,  diatttrbed  by  fbar,  thongh  nat  arrested. 

Said,  *  By  my  firitb,  mr  damsei,  f^raee  and  fieatuie 

Ck)mbine  to  make  theeamost  diuoty  cieatvie.'. 

XLIV. 

Her  dark  Uhie  eyes  she  raised  not  whOe  he  spokev 
But  then  before  ham  altogether  dnking, 

Clasped  his  herculean  l^|a  as  flowers  aa  oiedc, 
And,  as  vrith  lips  from  aswoeet  jfai>Mtain  drinkiiig^ 

She  pressed  Ins  fbot,  and  in  his  boaom  woke 
The-doB  dieam  eeean  that  absorbs  all  thinking. 

He  raised  her  in  his  arms,  and  there  she  rested. 

Hiding  her  beao^  in  theenbnoe  that  prest  it. 
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XLV.  • 

Above  tbem  Yeniu  beads,  aad-  with  one  hand 
Sustains  &  gnrknd  twined  of  new-blown  roses. 

This  Richard  tdoes  with  gesture  deft  and  bknd, 
And  on  the  damseFs  ivy- wreath  disposes ; 

But  while  he  turns  his  (^eek  is  lightly  fanned. 
And  daikness  from  his  eye  the  goddess  closes, 

Till  in  her  niche  a  door  is  opening  bright, 

And  shews  a  chamber  fcnr  a  king^s  del^ht. 

XLVI. 

They  weary  rested  there ;  and  boors  on  hours 

Past  mutely  o'er  them  hidden  in  each  other^ 
Until  a  tnunp,  as  if  from  skyey  towers 

So  faintly  blew,  it  seemed  all  sound  to  smother. 
But  Richard's  ear,  though  sank  in  slumberous  flowers, 

Caught  the  thin  nraedc,  Silence*  twin-born  brother ! 
And  while  the  warrior  in  his  bosom  rallied, 
He  cried,  'Farewell,  beloved, — too  long  IVe  dallied !' 

xLvn. 

She  shrieked ;  but  soon  recovering,  softly  breathed, 

'  Na3r,  if  tiiis  be  your  elflond,  I  your  fairy. 
Leave  not  so  soon  the  enchanted  realms  bequeathed 

To  me  by  sprites  no  longer  sublunary ; 
Or  dread  tne  crystal  chains  by  Pleiads  wreathed. 

And  lightnings  of  the  zodiac's  Sagittary. 
I  from  the  Olympian  gods  will  save  no  giant. 
But  one  to  me,  his  nymph,  devoutly  pliant.' 

XLvm. 

In  sport  she  seemed  toqwak,  but  round  him  twined 
Two  smooth  and  milk-white  arins,  and  £ell  to  weeping. 

But  he,  with  love  and  wonder  in  his  mind. 
Sprang  firam  the  coudi,  though  still  her  fair  hand  keeping, 

-Cast  round  him  a  ^eat  mantle  ermine«>lined. 
And  sat  on  cnshioos  where  he  late  was  sleeping : 

Then  said,  *  Nay,  dear  one,  tell  us  who  thou  ut. 

Or  spite  thy  lorehness  at  once  we  part.* 

XJUZ« 

She  fixed  upon  his  fkee  her  gfistening  ms, 
And  yn£tk  bare  neck  and  form  to  mad  theooMest, 

Clasped  <AoBe  his  band,  and  with  some  stnugliog  sighs 
Exclaimed,  *In  me  no  monster  thou  bdMraest ! 

'Tis  but  a  heart  competed  by  thee  to  prize 
Beyond  her  file  thy  love,  thou  nobbst,  boldest ; 

A  ereatiire  light  as  dawn,  until  by  thee 

O'erwhdmed  m  woes  and  joys  as  a  deep  sea* 


^  When  first  afiir  I  saw  thee,  *twas  mjr  thought. 
How  rare  thy  courtly  pride  and  knightly  greatness ; 

But  swift  soeh  change  thy  nearer  aspect  wrcMght 
As  turned  my  spwt  to  pensive  passionaleness. 

And  in  few  moments  had  some  glances  taught 
More  than  was  e'er  divined  by  grave  sedateness ; 

And  I,  who  only  knew  love's  plei^ant  erron. 

Had  now  to  feel  its  fatal  bliss  and  terrors. 
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u. 

*  Thou  kind!  tbou  noble!  FluBdra  is  my  name. 

And  strange  the  destiny  to  my  race  decreed. 
My  grandsire  was  a  mortal  known  to  fiune 

^^ere*er  is  memoiy  of  prodigions  deed. 
He,  Kirens  called,  received  by  men's  acclaim 

A  title  drawn  fh>m  Fortune's  boundless  meed, 
And  Fortunatus  had  as  wide  a  ^lory 
As  those  old  champions  of  heroic  stoiy. 

*•  He  wandering  &r  mid  antique  tombs  and  shrines, 

Engraved  with  wondrous  images  and  lore. 
Where  windy  music  sounds  firom  secret  mines, 

And  Genii  groan,  deep  shut  in  golden  ore. 
Preserved  from  vultures'  daws  a  Snake,  whose  lines 

Had  meaniuff  never  known  to  eyes  before. 
She  said  that  she,  though  libelled  in  some  book. 
Gave  the  first  man  advice  which  he  mistook. 

un. 

*•  And  now  she  led  her  ally  toward  a  cave, 
Wherein  he  found  the  marvels  hid  for  ages, — 

A  mummied  king,  upon  whose  forehead  grave 
Was  laid  a  cap,  the  work  of  Memphian  sages. 

By  this  the  wearer,  over  land  and  wave, 
Fleet  as  a  sunbeam  made  his  pilgrimages ; 

And  still  the  lifeless  hand  retained  a  purse. 

Ne'er  void  till  used  in  meriting  a  curse. 

MV. 

'  These  Nireus,  gifted  by  the  Snake,  received. 

She,  bidding  nim  farewell,  said, '  Hence  I  wander 
Towards  the  Tree  of  Wisdom,  unbelieved 

B7  all  who  look  for  Truth  not  here  but  yonder. 
By  it,  to  near  from  distant  hope  retrieved, 

Some  lived  as  gods.    Do  thou  my  meaning  ponder  ? 
She  spake  and  vanished.    He  in  some  confusion 
Kept  purse  and  cap,  but  thought  her  words  delusion. 

LV. 

*•  He  travelled  where  he  would  more  fast  than  breezes, 
And  poured  out  gold  from  an  exhaustless  fount ; 

Bounteous  and  dihonnairey  with  all  that  pleases 
The  heart  of  man  that  fancy  can  recount ; 

Where  earth  to  stone,  where  glass  to  water  freezes, 
Or  by  the  steaming  lake  and  palmy  mount : 

East,  West,  North,  South,  he  journeyed,  a  new  comer. 

Whose  presence  made  for  all  a  glorious  summer. 

LVI. 

<  Was  he  at  Sheraz  and  disliked  the  water  ? 

A  wish  removed  him  to  the  banks  of  Nile. 
From  a  hair  tent,  fanned  by  an  Ethiop's  daughter  ? 

Fly ! — ^he  was  cooling  in  an  Arctic  isle. 
Was  Britain  chill,  obscure,  distract  with  slaughter  ? 

Next  morn  he  sees  the  sun  on  Cashmere  smile ; 
And  tired  in  India  of  a  Brahmin's  prosing 
He  dreams  of  France,  and  Fans  wakes  his  dozing. 
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Lvn. 

*  And  still  his  purse  was  plenteous,  for  his  mind 

Gave  justly,  freely ;  purchased  wrong  to  none. 
Asked  he  a  horse  ?    Behold  the  Tartar  land 

Toss  forth  a  herd  whose  hoofs  all  Asia  stun. 
A  house  ? — and  lo !  the  palace  walls  expand, 

Glorious  as  cloud  pavilions  of  the  sun  : 
And  from  all  ends  of  earth  ten  thousand  voices 
Give  thanks  to  him  who  in  their  joy  rejoices. 

Lvm. 

'  Such  Nireus  lived,  till  to  his  native  town 

Of  Famagousta  at  the  last  returning, 
He  died ;  for  he  who  wore  so  strange  a  crown 

Must  bear,  like  all  mankind,  the  grave*s  inuming. 
He  left  one  son,  the  heir  of  his  renown, 

Of  that  ^reat  fire  a  little  spark  still  burning ; 
A  boy,  in  time  my  father ;  but  how  far 
Unlike  the  sire*s  that  orphan's  fortunes  are ! 

LIX. 

^  CJomnenus,  monarch  of  this  isle,  professing 

To  act  as  guardian  of  the  lonely  child. 
Seized  purse  and  cap  such  wizard  power  possessing. 

And  on  the  youth's  appeal  serenely  smiled. 
Who,  his  indignant  heart  with  pain  repressing, 

Lived  with  his  tyrant  as  one  reconciled ; 
And  having  left,  of  all  his  father's  wealth. 
One  single  farm,  there  dwelt  in  peaceful  health. 

LX. 

*  Till  he,  too,  died ;  and  I,  the  one  remaining 

Of  that  mysterious  blood,  enjoyed  for  all 
My  heritage  an  ignorance  uncomplaining. 

And  babyhood  that  could  no  wrongs  recall. 
Comnenus  yet  my  grandsire's  wealth  retaining. 

Made  me  from  infancy  his  humble  thrall. 
And  trained  me  with  the  women  of  his  court 
To  yield  his  idle  hours  unworthy  sport. 

ua. 

*  'Twas  ancient  usage  of  these  Grecian  shores. 

That  maids  they  called  the  fairest  should  be  taught 
Whatever  the  souf  suggests  or  art  explores, 

To  sight  attractive,  exquisite  for  thought, 
Till  on  the  ripened  woman  Beauty  pours 

Her  noon,  and  every  nerve  vdth  nre  is  fraught : 
The  Hetaera  thus  no  torpid  Eastern  slave 
Can  giye  her  lord  whate  er  the  mind  may  crave. 

Lxn. 

^  For  this  Ck)mnenus  trained  his  ward.    I  speak 
In  no  vain  words  what  language  dares  not  utter. 

His  scorn,  my  hate,  my  wrongs.    Upon  my  cheek 
Thou  readest  what  my  lips  refuse  to  mutter. 

But  while  within  this  bosom,  frail  and  weak. 
One  pulse  of  life's  too  conscious  blood  can  flutter, 

So  long  I  curse  him.    First,  I  learnt  to  measure 

When  thee  I  saw,  his  loveless  thirst  for  pleasure. 
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*  For  ere  that  hour,  thougii  yott^nl,  warm,  and  &ir, 

I  knew  not  love,  save  as  an  obscure  passion, 
Mad  hunger  of  a  beast  in  his  dark  lair, 

Or  feeble  game  of  idleness  and  fishicHi. 
I  knew  not,  what  to  learn  had  been  despair. 

That  I  was  lost  beyond  tiie  gods*  compassion, 
Become  Uie  plaything  of  his  base  desire. 
Who  talked  of  heat  and  gare  cold  smoke  for  fire. 

*  Alas !  that  in  our  hearts,  the  hmae  and  centre 

Of  Heaven,  and  Earth,  and  Joy,  more  deep  than  Life» 
AU  careless  dust  and  jargon  vain  can  enter, 

And  slay  more  mortally  than  murder's  knife. 
Slight  Folly*s  pin,  not  Passion's  burning  tenter. 

Tears  up  our  roots,  and  Sloth  is  worse  than  Strife ; 
And  for  the  glorious  madness  of  the  soul, 
We  sot  the  dull  brain  with  a  swine-herd*s  bowl. 

LXV. 

*  Yet,  dear  one,  was  it  in  my  breast  to  love. 

As  I  have  heard  that  e'en  cold  noithem  dames 
Bepay  the  faith  of  him  who  looks  above 

The  impatient  moment's  irritable  aims. 
Thee  had  I  met,  thee  had  I  w(m,  no  dove 

E'er  wailed  her  mate  amid  their  thicket's  flames 
More  truly  than  my  voice  had  suns  untired. 
Till  in  thy  heart  my  last  low  bi^eath  expired. 

LXVI. 

*  But  'twas  not  thus  to  be.    Three  years  I  played 

The  careless  paramour  of  idle  men, 
Till  yester  eve — ^alas !  how  long  are  made 
.  The  hours  by  love  which  lengthens  one  to  ten ! 
Comnenus'  eyes  from  Famagoust  surveyed 

The  tossing  sea  and  fleet  &at  strove  in  ken; 
He  knew  the  Bed  Cross  banner,  and  commanded 
How  we  must  meet  thee  when  in  Cyprus  landed. 

iixvn. 

*  To  lure,  unstring,  detain,  subdue,  beguile. 

By  flowery  fraud  to  win  and  feigned  caresses, 
With  England's  treasure  to  enrich  his  isle. 

And  prove  the  love  he  to  the  Turk  professes, — 
His  aim  was  this ;  for  this  he  bade  to  smile 

The  feastftd  city  with  all  joy's  excesses. 
And  doubt  thou  not  the  startling  tale  thou  hearest, — 
It  was  my  part  to  snare  thy  soul,  my  dearest.* 

Lxvm. 

Away  she  turned,  and  wept  again ;  and  he, 

with  reverent  approach  and  mild  regret. 
Boused  all  her  blushes  playing  swift  and  free. 

While  shame,  fear,  grief,  and  love,  within  her  met. 
And  dread  to  lose  her  hero  from  the  sea. 

Crushed  in  her  heart  the  new  sprung  violet ; 
Till  Bidiard  said, — *  Well,  by  our  Ijady  Venus, 
Before  this  eve  we'll  reekon  with  Comnenus.' 
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RECENT  NOVELS  * 


^  Sing,  Biiig— "irtiat  shall  I  sing  ?'  &g.  &c. — Nursery  Rhymes. 


BIiEst!  thrice  blest,  the  fiushion- 
alde  nofveliflt!  Serene  as  a  fly 
upon  a  new-made  grave,  or  or-molu 
Venus  above  a  French  clock,  smil- 
ii^  unmoved  at  her  own  gilded  toe, 
heediesB  of  the  whirling  wneeis,  and 
stnining  springs,  and  uie  ever-fleet- 
ing course  of  time  below !  *■  Time 
was  made  for  slaves,'  not  novelists — 
time  and  the  events  thereof.  D^<- 
nasties  may  Ml,  and  democracies 
arise  ;  parliamentaiy  refonn  -  bills 
may  pass,  and  sanitary  reform-bills, 
alas !  be  stifled  in  the  birth ;  sham 
Chartists  mav  plot,  imd  real  Chart- 
ists, poor  fellows,  starve ;  the  gross 
vulgar  may  shudder  at  the  slave- 
trade,  and  the  nuns  of  Minsk  at 
Tooting  pandemoniums  and  St. 
Giles's  heathendoms — what  are  all 
such  to  the  woes  of  Claude  Sinclair 
and  Edith  Aspinall  ?  Fired  by  that 
celestial  theme,  the  novelist  hears 
without  a  shudder  the  crash  of  fall- 
ing thrones,  the  roars  of  starving 
millions :  Nero  fiddled  while  Borne 
was  burning — why  should  not  he  ? 

Si  fractus  iUabatur  orbis 
Impavidam  ferient  mine. 

For  he  has  renoanced  the  world, 
except,  of  course,  those  few  thou- 
sand fine  gentlemen  and  ladies  who 
monopolise  that  name,  and  when 
they  go  out  of  town  leave  London 
*  quite  empty.'  True,  a  million  and 
a  naif  immortal  souls  remain  behind 
in  it,  getting  their  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow  and  sorrow  of 
their  heart ;  but  they  have  never 
been  *  presented  :'  of  them  the  lofty 
soul  of  the  fashionable  novelist  can 
take  no  cognisance. 

That  work-da^  world  (some  sav 
the  only  one  which  is  not  the  devil  s 
own)  he  has  renounced,  like  anchor- 


ite of  old.  Let  it  rave !  Him  Venus 
has  withdrawn,  as  she  did  .^kieas 
out  of  the  *dust  of  battle,*  in  an 
^ambrosial  clond,'  fresh  scented  by 
Delcroix.  The  fourteenth  of  August 
is  come,  and 

After  summer  he  doth  fly- 
On  the  bat's  back,  merrily, 

to  Highland  grouse-moors  and  '  feu- 
dal mansions,  where  secure  he  twangs 
hk  little  lyre,  and,  like  Spenser's 
shepherd,  pipes  entranced  to  the 
dancing  graces,  *•  Bank,  Beauty,  and 
Fashion'' — sweet  trio!  robed,  not 
exactly  as  Canova  sculptured,  or 
C(din  Clout,  more  blest,  beheld 
them,  for  your  novelist  is  a  pure- 
minded  creatnre,  and  ^refined,'  and 
does  not  at  all  believe  that 

Beauty  unadorned,  adorns  the  most ; 

but  still  dressed  a  little  lower  than 
their  shoulder-blades,  for  that  is 
bon  ton  just  now. 

With  such  thoughts  we  floundered 
on  through  three  volumes  of  Percy y 
or^  The  Old  Love  and  the  New,  by 
the  author  of  the  Hen-pecked  Hns" 
hand ;  which  latter  novel  had  led  us 
to  expect  something  of  almost  Shaks- 
pearian  brilliance  in  Percy,  so  won- 
derful were  the  beauties  of  its  pre- 
decessor—  according  to  the  pufls. 
'One  of  the  best  novels  that  has 
appeared  for  a  long  time!'  *Deep 
knowledge  of  human  character.' '  Be- 
plete  with  social  meanings.'  (Talk- 
ing of  meanings,  what's  the  meaning 
of  that  ?)  '  The  Hen-pecked  Husband 
may  be  fitly  placed  by  the  side  of 
Jaw  Eyre*  (no  doubt,  the  books  are 
about  the  same  size),  and  so  on,  till 
we  expected  Percy,  as  a  fresh  effort 
of  the  same  genius,  to  be — very  much 
what  we  found  it.  It  is  wonderful 
what  a  quantity  of  talent,  genius, 
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eloquence,  philanthropy,  and  phOo* 
Bophy,  there  is  afloat  m  literature— 
aocorddng  to  the  puffs !  The  thou- 
sands of  astounding  hooks,  which, 
as  we  are  credibly  informed,  are 
written  every  year!  The  world 
ought  to  have  been  regenerated  ten 
years  ago,  at  least,  to  judge  from  the 
multitude  of  its  propbets.  Talk  of 
Augustan  ages,  and  Elizabethan  ga- 
laxies! we  have  now  'Genius  for 
the  million,*  as  well  as  anything  else. 
Luckilv  time,  more  crafty  than  all 
the  gold- washers  of  California,  piti- 
lessly purges  the  alluvium  of  litera- 
ture—  the  sand  floats  down  into 
oblivion,  while  the  few  grains  of  pre- 
cious metal  stay  behind ;  and  then  the 
yearly  avalanche  of  '  Grenius  for  the 
million,*  announced  in  all  advertise- 
ments, dwindles  down,  as  it  was  from 
the  beginning,  into  a  very  few  good 
books,  and  dose,  alas!  appreciated 
only  by  a  very  few  good  people. 

Not  that  Percy  is  an  'improper* 
book.  On  the  contrary,  the  pro- 
prieties and  the  respectabilities  are 
carefully  preserved;  and  there  are 
one  or  two  faint  attempts  at  moral 
lessons,-— one  about  duelling,  among 
others,  which  we  do  not  quite  agree 
with — if  indeed,  which  we  doubt,  we 
understand  what  the  author  means. 
We  wish,  by  the  bye,  the  sensible 
writer  of  The  Army  and  the  Peo" 
pie  would  say  a  little  about  that 
same  duelliuj^.  Most  respectable  and 
refined,  all  of  Percy  is,  no  doubt  *'^— 
but— but— but Bome  is  burn- 
ing ;  let  the  fiddles  be  silent ! 

Most  gorgeous,  doubtless,  are  the 
characters  and  their  doings,  if  that  is 
any  excellence.  Money  and  jewels, 
hothouse  flowers  and  bevies  of  un- 
utterable beauties,  swarm  like  snow- 
flakes.  We  are  hurried  from  cabs 
to  ttieatres,  from  theatres  to  ball- 
rooms,  from  ball-rooms  to  Sybaritic 
saturnalia  at  Blackwall,  and  at  Ely- 
sian  villas,  and  to  all  the  pomps  and 
vanities,  one  after  another.  What  a 
sweet  text  on  contentment  for  the 
meditation  of  the  starving  milliners* 
girls  by  whom  the  book  will  be  de- 
voured! What  an  ugly  text,  too, 
for  a  certain  sermon,  as  yet  un- 
preached  in  our  time, — *  As  it  was  in 
the  days  of  Noah . . .  they  were  eating 
and  dnnking,  planting  and  building, 
marrying  and  giving  in  marriase — 
and  the  flood  came  and  swept  Uiem 
all  away  !* 


And  the  names,  too,  are  so  charm- 
ing! None  of  your  Smiths  and 
BrovFiis — though  one  does  stomble 
on  them  sometimes,  to  be  sure,  in 
Lodge*s  Peerage — ^yet  we  never  men- 
tion them,  unworthy  as  they  are  of 
a  place  among  the  gods,  at  least 
while  unconsecrated  by  a  final  e. 
Percy^s  friends  are  most  of  them  tri- 
syllabic worthies,  at  least;  Becken- 
hams,  and  Haviliuids,  and  YavasourB : 
the  very  dissyllables  breathe  the  soul 
of  music — Smclairs,  and  Heneages, 
and  such-like,  for  who  can  be  nMe 
with  an  ugly  name?  Let  Newton 
henceforth  be  Villanova,  and  Bajah 
Brooke  De  Ruisselette!  What  a 
pity,  by  the  bye,  that  Mr.  Maitland, 
or  Sir  Francis  Falgrave,  or  some  one 
else  learned  in  the  middle  ages,  does 
not  turn  an  honest  penny  by  fur- 
nishing novelists  vdth  a  few  authen- 
tic lists  of  fresh  names,  true  Saxon 
and  Norman,  from  the  treasuries  of 
their  learning !  The  old  hack  ones 
are  getting  quite  worn  out :  in  every 
fresh  novel  we  meet,  not  an  oM 
friend  with  a  new  face,  but  a  new 
friend  with  an  old  face.  '  Vavasour/ 
*I>e  CJourcy*  and  Co.  are  becoming 
ideal  names,  mythic  symbols  of  hero- 
ism (of  the  fop  species),  just  as  Ajax 
and  Ulysses  did  with  the  Greek 
poets,  and  Catherine  and  Barbara 
with  the  legend  vmters ;  conven- 
tional characters,  around  which  the 
author*s  imagination  could  revel  un« 
restrained,  and  father  on  them,  arbi- 
trarily, all  possible  and  impossible 
wonders,  let  even  in  this  there  is 
hope :  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  fops  and 
their  literature  are  fast  verging  into 
the  last  or  mythic  stage — a  token, 
the  critics  will  tell  us,  of  their  ap- 
proaching extinction.  The  mine, 
thank  Heaven,  is  well-nigh  worked 
out.  The  first,  or  medieval  age  of 
English  foppery,  ended  with  the  wars 
of  the  Boses.  To  use  Mr.  Carlyle*8 
compendious  division  of  society,  the 
'  dandies*  having  cut  each  other*8 
throats,  the  *  drudges*  began  to  come 
by  their  own ;  ana  lo !  a  Shakspeare 
and  his  fellows  arose,  and  an  Eng- 
lish people  made  itself  heard.  The 
second  age  of  fopper  v  came  in  with 
the  Restoration,  and  has  lingered  on 
even  to  our  days ;  its  decrepitude  has 
been  for  some  years  tolerably  appa- 
rent in  the  Blessington  and  Gore 
school  of  novels.  May  we  be  al- 
lowed to  consider  Percy  and  its  com- 
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peas  as  most  wi-fiMhioiiable  noyels, 
apiiig  tiie  tone  of  a  school  and  a  sys* 
tem  of  society  which  really  died, 
once  and  for  ever,  to  the  honour  of 
the  English  aristoeraqr,  on  the  10th 
of  Apiflkst? 

Certainly,  if  that  memorable  day, 
in  spite  of  the  pitiable  absurdities  of 
« the  monster  petition,* — ^in  spite,  also, 
of  the    equally   pitiable   discoveiv 
which    Munmon   made   the   week 
after,  that  there  was  no  cause  what- 
soever for  his  abject  terror,  except 
his  own  guilty  conscience, — if  that 
memorable   day,  we   say,  did   not 
awake  the  minds  of  dandies  to  the 
fact  that  society  demands  other  du- 
ties of  them  besides  those  of  the 
park  and  ball-room  ;  other  amuse- 
ments besides  Crockford^s,  Newmar- 
ket, and  the  receiving  of  rents — 
*  neither  will  they  believe  though 
one  rose  from  the  dead.*  We  believe 
that  that  day  did  awaken  hundreds. 
We  know  that  many  were  awakened 
long  before ;  but  of  them  your  fash- 
ionable novelists  take  no  account; 
and,  therefore,   we   consider   them 
simply  as  calumniators  of  the  aris- 
tocracy,  representing   them  to  the 
world,  as  we  hope  &lsely  (or  we 
would  turn  Chartists  to-morrow),  as 
a  mere  compound  of  ignorance  and 
j&ivolity,   effeminacy    and   polished 
vulgarity — the  worst  vulgarity  of  all. 
if  the  picture  be  a  true  one,  the 
sooner  we  get  rid  of  such  an  aris- 
tocracy the  better :  if  it  be  a  false 
one,  as  it  is,  nineteen-twentieths  of 
it  at  least,  the  sooner  the  aristocracy 
gets  rid  of  its  novelists  the  better, 
xhe  tarring  and  feathering  of  one  or 
two  by  a  party  of  calumniated  coun- 
try  squires,    or   piously -indignant 
Guardsmen,  might  produce  a  blessed 
effect:  but  unfortunately  the  offend- 
ers are  mostly  ladies;  and  mostly 
also  married  ones,  or  they  might  be 
warned  to  expect  no  husbands ;  and 
worst  of  all,  mostly  ladies  who  have 
been  *  cut*  already,  or  were  never  in 
good  society  at  ful,  so  that  there  is 
no  use  sending  them  to  Coventry. 
The  only  remedy,  therefore,  which 
'the   fashionable   world*    has   left 
a^pnst  such  shameful  misrepresent- 
ations is,  so  to  belie  the  picture  by 
their  own  noble  deeds,  by  self-denial 
and  benevolence,  chivalry  and  in- 
dustry, that  every  housemaid  and 
butcher's  boy  will  be  ready  to  laugh 
down   a  ^Rshioaable   novelist,  and 


give  no  more  credence  to  his  tawdry 
lies  than  th^  would  to  Blue-beard 
or  Jack'lhe'Oiant'KiOer. 

So  much  for  Percys  or^  The  Old 
Lone  and  the  New,  and  all  other 
novels  which  shall  hereafter  be  writ- 
ten on  the  same  model. 

In  the  strongest  outward  contrast 
to  this  scented  moonshine  stands 
The  Lancanhire  Witches,  the  last 
work  of  that  industrious  bookwright, 
Mx.  Harrison  Ainsworth.  There  is, 
as  the  Spectator — ^most  thoughtftil 
and  impartial    of  critics,    says, — a 

*  rough  power*  about  the  book,  which 
makes  it,  with  all  its  faults,  quite  im- 
portant enough  to  be  noticed  here. 
And  it  has  an  importance,  too,  not 
altogether  its  own,  as  being,  with  the 
rest  of  Mr.  Ainsworth*s  works,  one 
of  the  only  English  specimens  of  that 

*  literature  of  horror,*  which  exer- 
cises so  great  an  influence  on  the 
French  mind.  Such  a  school  can 
never  be  indigetibus  in  England,  as 
it  is  in  France.  There  it  is  pardon- 
able, perhaps  even  profitable  some- 
what, because  it  is  natural ;  the  correct 
expression  of  a  national  character, 
chivalrous,  enthusiastic,  and  passion- 
ate, but  unreasoning,  violent,  exag- 
gerated, careless  of  that  sturdy  reve- 
rence for  fact,  which  marks  the 
Saxon  mind; — as  susceptible  as  a 
child  of  all  noble  impulses  and  ideas, 
— and,  alas !  as  ready  as  any  child  to 
allow  passion  to  denle  and  warp  the 
suggestions  of  reason ;  bursting  into 
honest  tears  of  enthusiasm  at  £e  di- 
vine names  of  Liberty,  Equality,  and 
Fraternity,  and  the  next  moment 
using  those  blessed  words  only  as 
incentives  to  murderous  hate  against 
fljl  who  happen  to  think  differently 
upon  the  subject  of  them. 

Of  such  a  nation  the  present  ro- 
mantic school  of  French  novels  is  the 
necessary  offspring.  Formerly,  the 
stem  artistic  rules  of  the  old  French 
drama,  however  narrow  or  artificial, 
acted  as  not  unwholesome  restraints 
on  the  defects  of  the  French  mind; 
and  men  clung  to  them,  shallow  as 
they  were,  because  they  felt  dimly 
that  when  the  three  unities  and  the 
S3rstem  of  art  to  which  they  belonged 
were  gone,  nothine  would  be  left  to 
preserve  French  literature  from  its 
bosom  temptations  of  inaccuracy  and 
extravagance.  'BxxtihQancien  regime 
exploded,  as  it  was  fated  to  do,  and 
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with  it  the  old  sdnMil  of  wzitiiig. 
And  th^i  the  nund  of  the  natioii, 
demor&lised  by  Umg  oentaries  (^pro- 
fligate  atid  godleas  tyranny,  burst  all 
bonads,  and  ruahed  headku^  into 
the  ocean  of  blague.     We  do  not 
think  that  French  literature  has  snf« 
fered  in  morality  so  much  as  in  man- 
ner by  the  Bevolntion  of  1793.   The 
old  Figaro  and  Faublas  school  vr&e 
ten  times  as  filthy  as  the  romanticists, 
without  even  that  noisy  smattering 
of  noble  thoughts  and  longings,  that 
shadow  of  a  humane  and  righteous 
purpose^  which  now  animates  all  but 
the  very  worst  French  writers.   The 
deepest  fault  of  the  French  school  is 
iifi/rvAy«/jies9— carelessness  about  the 
&cts  of  man  and  the  universe,  shewn, 
as  it  always  will  be,  in  a  careless- 
ness about  language, — ^in  those  me- 
ta^ors  and  similes  which  will  not 
hold  water — those  forced  raptures 
and  agonies  about  nothing — those 
frantic  rantings  of  sham  transcend- 
ental   every-man-his-o»Ti-universe- 
maker  philosophy,  with  no  reality 
corresponding  to  them  in   heaven, 
earth,  or  the  things  under  the  earth, 
which  deface  in  every  page  the  true 
poetry  and  pathos  even  of  Lamartine 
himself.      This    is    one    complaint 
against  French  literature,  that  nine- 
teen-twentieths  of  it  is  not  true;  the 
authors  only  half  believe  their  own 
words:  analyse  them,  and  you  will 
find   them   mere    Conciliation -hall 
oratory  —  brass    guineas  —  bubbles 
without    substance.      And    herein 
Greoi^e  Sand,  with  all  her  frightful 
delects,  is  immeasurably  superior  to 
her  compatriots,  that  she  is  in  ear- 
nest: she  seldom  uses  more  words 
than  she  feels.    Whether  chaste  or 
not  in  morality,  she  is  chaste  in  style 
because  sincere.    As  for  the  mere 
horrors,  we  do  not  object  to  them 
much,  as  we  shall  hereafter  have 
occasion  to  shew. 

But  our  national  excellencies,  as 
well  as  our  naticMial  defects,  prevent 
us  fjTom  transplanting  such  a  school ; 
and  those  who  want  really  interest- 
ing novel  -  horrors  will  have  to 
find  them  ia  the  swarm  of  French 
novels  which  now  inundate  every 
railway  bookstall.  In  the  first  place, 
our  national  purity,  as  Sir  £.  Bulwer 
Ljrtton  must  by  this  time  have  dis- 
covered, will  not  tolerate  even  meagre 
attempts  at  licentiousness.  It  is  both 
disgusting  and  unnatural  to  us.    The 


of  the  sens  here  readen 
impossibie,  thank  God!  Aose  extzm- 
vagant  and  fool  love-stories  wfaieh 
are,  we  are  afraid,  very  moch  in 
their  place  in  deserrotioiis  of  ^uisiiB 
life. 

In  the  next  place,  our  duller 
inu^^inatioBS  strive  in  vain  to  imitafr 
those  cnarkling  conversatifliis,  that 
graceful  interpenetrati(m  of  senti- 
ment and  action,  that  wonderftil  art 
in  mveating  plots  and  sitoationB, 
whidi  make  French  novels,  with  all 
their  faults,  perfect  studies  for  Uie 
fiction- writer.  Compare,  for  iitHtaiice, 
Victor  Hugo*s  Notre  Dame  de  PkHs 
with  this  book  of  Mr.  Ainsworth's, 
in  which,  iNvperly  speaking,  there  is 
no  plot  at  all ;  incident  is  ta^ed  on 
to  incident  by  the  merest  chance. 
Accident  is  the  Deus  h  mackmdy  who 
descends  in  every  fifth  page  to  make 
improbability  succeed  improbabilif^, 
like  the  changes  of  the  glass  beads  m 
a  kaleidoscope ;  the  actors,  male  aad 
female,  human  and  diabolic,  pop  in 
and  out  in  the  most  unexpected  war, 
just  when  and  where  they  are  wanted ; 
and  when  they  fail,  the  y&ry  dninb 
beasts  are  pressed  into  the  service  of 
luck.  Cats,  wild  bulls,  and,  above 
all,  legions  of  savage  dogs,  attacking 
just  the  right  people  at  &e  rigu 
moment,  form  a  new  feature  in  the 
moral  government  of  the  world, — an 
all-directing,  special  providence,  ad- 
ministered, not  by  angels,  but  by 
curs  and  tabbies. 

We  said  *  characters,* — we  ought 
to  have  said  '  dothes-horses,*  for 
there  are  no  characters  in  Mr.  Ains- 
worth's  book.  We  have  pages  ex- 
pended on  the  description  oi  people's 
dresses,  without  one  glimpse  of  the 
soul  within ;  not  even  in  the  novd- 
ist's  common  method  of  descrilnng 
and  ticketing  his  chaiacters  first,  in- 
stead of  letting  them  exhibit  them- 
selves in  words.  No  one  certaialy 
will  accuse  Mr.  Ainsworth  of  too 
great 'subjectivity  *  of  intellect  What- 
ever he  has  copied  from  the  Frendi, 
he  certainly  has  avoided  those  spells 
of  false  metaphysic,  and  washy,  mor- 
bid sentiment,  which  have  so  great 
a  charm  for  Sir  E.  R  Lytton.  He, 
at  least,  is  objective  enough.  *•  Ac- 
tion, action  is  ever3rthing !  *  is  his 
motto,  as  it  was  that  of  Brownlow 
North*s  skater.  Hem^htaavehimRlf 
great  trouble  ia  a  fiiture  novd,  av«id 
breaking  hn  ai&Bidex  tiuread  of  la- 
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terest,  and  shorten  Ins  book  e^^ 
MenMy  (whids^  by  the  bje,  ^* 
Iw^  he  might  not  like),  by  just 
omitting  the  dialognes  altogether,  or 
usertiog  them  as  stage  diurectioBS^ 
thns, — 

(They  talk.) 
Or,  again,-— 

[Alarum.  Articulaie  noiseg  are  made. 

The  truth  is,  that  to  be  a  'peo*> 
pie's  novelist,*  which  we  suppose  Mr. 
iUnsworth  wishes  to  be,  he  must 
make  his  characters  speak,  not  merely 
diatter;  and  to  make  them  speak, 
he  most  make  them  think ;  and  to 
do  that  he  must  think  himseli^— of 
which  process  we  find  no  traces 
whatsoever  in  his  treatment  of  the 
Lanoashire  Wkches,  What  a  sub- 
ject for  a  true  artist!  Did  our 
readers  ever  see  the  Amber  W^h  f 
If  they  are  critical,  it  would  be  worth 
their  while  to  compare  that  exquisite 
little  book  with  Mr.  Ainsworth^s 
mooncalf,  in  order  to  analyse  the 
difference  between  the  work  of  the 
boc^wright  and  that  of  the  genius. 

In  one  line,  at  least,  Mr.  Ains- 
worth  seems  faithful  and  industrious ; 
and  let  every  man  have  credit  for  all 
that  he  really  can  do.  He  has  care- 
ftilly  'crammed  up,*  as  university 
men  say,  the  dresses  and  customs  of 
the  times,  the  local  scenery  and  to- 
pography. There  is  even  an  attempt 
at  exhibiting  James  L  as  stag-and- 
witch  hunter,  which  is  not  without 
interest,  from  the  accuracy  and 
abundance  of  its  details.  In  this  he 
has  followed  the  example  of  the 
French^  who,  indeed,  borrowed  the 
said  example  from  our  own  Walter 
Seott,  much  to  the  injury  of  their 
own  style.  For  however  indigenous 
to  our  English  practical,  historic, 
localising  habits  of  mind,  it  is  most 
pernicious  to  true  art,  this  substi- 
tutmg  the  guide-book  for  poetry. 
It  tempts  an  author  to  transcribe,  and 
not  to  think;  to  depend  on  mere 
details,  and  names,  and  anecdotes, 
instead  of  sketching  boldly  the  main 
£eatares  of  scenes  and  races ;  to  de- 
sert the  ideal  for  a  mere  Chinese 
copy, — ^very  faithful,  no  doubt,  but 
atin  and  unnatural,  without  light  or 
shade,  air  or  distance,  masses  or  ge- 
neral effect.  Scott,  and  many  of  the 
French — ^Victor  Hugo,  for  instance — 
have  escaped  the  evil  iniiuence  of 
this  trick  by  the  instinct  of  genius. 
£«g^ne  Sue,  to  judge  from  the  TFim- 


derin^Jew  and  the  MyHerien  o/FaHs^ 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  the  snare. 
Mr.  Ainswortfa,  as  bookwright,  and 
nothing  more,  has  walked  compla- 
cently into  it,  and  taken  up  his  abode 
therein.  He  writes  of  places,  which 
he  has  evidently  seen  and  studied 
carefully,  not  only  in  the  county 
history,  but,  we  should  say,  with  his 
own  honest  eyes;  he  has  brought 
away  notions  and  names  of  every 
rock  and  ditch ;  and  vet  he  cannot 
describe  them.  After  half-a-page  of 
words,  one  sees  the  object  no  more 
clearly  than  before.  For  instance, 
vol.  iii.  p.  171 : — 

Precipitous  and  almost  inaccessible 
rocksy  of  every  variety  of  form  and  hue, 
some  springing  perpendicularly  up  like 
the  spire  of  a  churoh,  others  running 
along  in  broken  ridges,  or  presenting  the 
appearance  of  high  embattled  walls,_ 
here  riven  into  deep  guUies,  there  open- 
ing into  wild  savage  glens,  fit  spots  for 
robber  ambuscade  ;  now  presenting  a 
fair,  smooth  sur&ce,  now  jagged,  shat- 
tered, shelving,  roughened  with  brush- 
wood ;  sometimes  bleached  and  hoary,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  pinnacled  crag  called 
the  White  Kirk ;  sometimes  green  with 
moss  and  grey  with  lichen ;  sometimes, 
though  but  rarely,  shaded  with  timber, 
as  in  the  approach  to  the  cavern  named 
the  EarFs  Bower;  but  generally  bold 
and  naked,  and  sombre  in  tint  as  the 
colours  employed  by  the  savage  Rosa. 
Such  were  the  distinguishing  features  of 
the  Gorge  of  Cliviger  when  Nicholas 
traversed  it« 

To  shew  by  contrast  what  we  mean, 
take  as  an  instance  of  really  artistic 
description  the  following  scrap  of 
north-country  scenery  from  the  2>- 
nant  of  WMfell  Hall,  by  Acton 
Bell,  vol.  L  p.  30,  31  :— 

To  this  end  I  left  the  more  frequented 
regions — ^the  wooded  valleys,  the  com- 
fidds,  and  meadow- lands — and  proceeded 
to  mount  the  steep  acclivity  of  Wildfell, 
the  wildest  and  the  loftiest  eminence  in 
our  neighbourhood,  where,  as  you  ascend, 
the  hedges,  as  well  as  the  trees,  become 
scanty  and  stunted ;  the  former  at  length 
giving  place  to  rough  stone  fences,  partly 
greened  over  with  ivy  and  moss,  the  latter 
to  larches  and  Scotdi  fir-trees,  or  isolated 
blackthorns.  The  fields  being  rough 
and  stony,  and  wholly  unfit  for  the 
plough,  were  mostly  devoted  to  the  pas- 
turing of  sheep  and  cattle ;  the  soil  was 
thin  and  poor;  bits  of  grey  rock  here 
and  Hiere  peeped  out  from  the  grassy 
hillocks  ;  bilbnry  plants  and  heather — 
relics  of  more  savage  wildness — grew  un- 
der the  waUs ;  and  m  many  of  the  en- 
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dosiires  ragweeds  and  rushes  usurped 
supremacy  oYer  the  scanty  herbage ; — )iut 
these  were  not  my  property. 

Near  the  top  of  this  hUl,  about  two 
miles  from  Linden-Car,  stood  Wildfell 
Hall,  a  superannuated  mansion  of  the 
Elizabethan  era,  built  of  dark  greystone, 
— ^venerable  and  picturesque  to  look  at, 
but,  doubtless,  cold  and  gloomy  enough 
to  inhabit,  with  its  thick  stone  mullions 
and  little  latticed  panes,  its  time-eaten 
airholes,  and  its  too  lonely,  too  unshel- 
tered situation, — only  shielded  from  the 
war  of  wind  and  weather  by  a  group  of 
Scotch  firs,  themselves  half  blighted  with 
storms,  and  looking  as  stem  and  gloomy 
as  the  hall  itself.  Behind  it  lay  a  few 
desolate  fields,  and  then  the  brown 
heath-clad  summit  of  the  hill ;  before  it 
(enclosed  by  stone  walls,  and  entered  by 
an  iron  gate,  with  large  balls  of  grey 
granite — similar  to  those  which  decorated 
tiie  roof  and  gables — surmounting  the 
gate-posts)  was  a  garden. 

And  again  this  from  My  Uncle 
the  Curate^  by  the  author  of  the 
Bachelor  of  the  Albany^  vol.  ii. 
p.  169  :— 

Only  a  footpath,  known  to  shepherds 
or  goatherds,  traversed  this  wild  gorge, 
whose  steep  sides,  here  and  there  termi- 
nating in  sharp,  white  cliffs,  which  at- 
twihght  looked  like  sheeted  apparitions, 
shewed  no  sign  of  a  human  habitation, 
or  even  of  animal  life  itself,  except  a  few 
small  mountain  shj^,  and  the  '  feeble 
folk  that  make  their  houses  in  the  rocks.' 
Roaming  this  deserted  valley,  he  came  to 
a  small  lilke,  and  observed  at  one  side, 
at  a  considerable  elevation,  the  gleaming 
and  flashing  of  a  stream  through  some 
patches  of  birch  and  hazel,  the  noblest 
trees  that  grew  there.  It  was  evidently 
a  cascade,  and  he  had  the  curiosity  to 
clamber  up  through  the  copse  to  recon- 
noitre it.  A  path  wound  along  the  side 
of  the  fall,  which,  as  you  approached  it, 
was  very  beautiful  in  its  small  way, 
tumbling  over  a  ragged  precipice  of  some 
thirty  ^t  into  a  rocky  basin,  where 
it  bubbled  and  sparkled  a  moment  in 
any  stray  gleam  of  sunshine  that  pierced 
the  shade,  and  thence  pursued  its  course 
more  modestly  until  it  identified  its  waters 
with  the  lake. 

Or,  again,  these  excellent  lines 
from  the  same  book : — 

Never  was  the  surfiice  of  a  summer 
sea  smoother :  the  water  was  alternately 
grey,  purple,  gold,  and  azure,  as  it  re- 
flected the  rocks,  the  heath,  the  gorse, 
or  the  blue  concave. 

Now  what  is  the  element  in  these 
three  latter  quotations?  what  is 
wanting  in  the  first,  which  was  from 
Mr.  AmsworthF     It  is  this.     In 


these  latter  the  authors  have  used 
imaginatUm;  they  have  imaged  the 
scene  to  themselves,  and,  descrifaiiig 
the  pictures  which  they  saw  in  their 
own  minds,  have  therefore  described 
weU;  arranging  and  graduating  the 
masses  and  lights  of  the  picture 
according  to  nature ;  presenting  first 
to  the  mind  those  points  which 
would  in  nature  first  catch  the  eye, 
and  so  leading  us  on  to  the  details  in 
a  natural  order.  Mr.  Ainsworth*8 
description,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it 
mere  collection  of  fiicts  and  names 
about  the  place,  without  order  or 
chiaroscuro,  top,  or  bottom,  or  mid- 
dle— a  tourist^s  guide,  not  a  painter's 
sketch. 

And  yet  such  a  book  as  the 
Lancatihxre  Witches^  in  spite  of  all 
its  faults,  will  do  its  share  of  good. 
We  take  for  granted  that  it  wul  be 

Erindpaily  read  by  the  middle  class, 
y  working  men  and  women ;  if  so, 
it  is  far  better  suited  to  them  than  a 
great  deal  of  writing  which  carries 
on  its  outside  a  higher  moral  pur- 
pose—  than  three  out  of  four  of 
the  sober  orthodox  tracts  and  tales 
which  are  written  for  the  people  by 
honest  souls  who  know  as  little  of 
what  the  people  really  require  as 
they  do  of  wnat  they  realty  like. 
Not  that  there  is  any  fault  m  the 
moral  tone  of  this  book;  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  a  high,  chiTalrou8» 
and  pure  morality  throughout  it-^ 
of  a  shallow,  theatrical  sort,  perhaps, 
but  still  all  very  good  as  tar  as  it 
goes.  In  this  it,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Ainsworth's  Guy  Fawhes  and  the 
Tower  of  London^  and  others  of  his 
later  novels,  contrast  most  favourably 
with  that  most  pernicious  book,  Jadk 
Sheppardt  which  earned,  a  few  years 
ago,  an  unenviable  notoriefy  for  him 
and  George  Cruikshank.  That  artist 
has  made  a  full  amende  honarahie 
to  the  people  in  his  BotUe,  We 
mi^fat  consider  these  latter  novels  as 
&  similar  palinode  on  Mr.  Ainsworth*s 
part,  did  we  not  believe  his  rugved 
talent  and  patient  industry  ca^mole 
of  a  far  higher  one.  Beiore  he  is 
worn  out,  we  hope,  we  shall  have 
from  him  one  thoroughly  good 
people's  novel ;  One  which  clergymen 
and  district  visitors  will  not  be  afraid 
to  recommend.  Not  that  we  wish 
him  to  give  up  his  fondness  for  the 
horrible  and  exciting;  on  the  eon* 
trary,  that  is  just  the  characteristie 
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of  the  LancaMre  WMckee  which, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  is  the 
one  likely  to  do  most  good.  To  get 
a  hearii^  the  people's  novelist  must 
socoeed  in  *  strong  writing.* .  That  is 
the  secret  of  the  enormous  influence 
of  French  novels,  and  George  Sand 
is  now  snccessftilly  turning  it  to 
account  in  enforcing  her  morality 
and  politics.  K  England  ever  sees, 
whicn  Heaven  grant  she  may,  a 
Christian  George  Sand,  this  feature 
of  her  style  must  not  be  watered 
down  into  smooth  respectability.  , 

It  is  very  easy  for  refined  tastes, 
sated  with  literature  of  ever^  species, 
to  cry  out  against  the  horrible  and 
exaggerated.  It  is  very  easy  for 
comfortable  folks,  who  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  receive  their  dividends, 
pay  their  visits,  drive  from  exhibition 
to  exhibition,  and  sit  down  in  a  com- 
fortable arm-chair  among  prints  and 
statuettes,  and  take  out  of  their 
shelves  what  book  they  fancy  most, 
to  think  that  the  minds  of  the  work- 
ing-classes will  thrive  on  the  same 
8(£er  stuff  as  their  own.  They  may 
as  well  expect  a  navigator  to  work 
on  water-gruel,  instead  of  beefsteaks 
and  porter.  Let  those  who  have 
never  seen  try,  at  least,  to  imagine 
the  circumstances  under  which  the 
majority  of  the  working-classes  pass 
their  dull  lives  from  dawn  to  ausk 
— the  stifling  shop,  the  crowded  and 
pestilential  work-room,  the  noisy 
and  dust-grimed  manufactory;  let 
them  think  of  the  thousands  to 
whom  poor  Hood*s  immortal  song 
will  apply, — 

Work  !  work !  work  ! 
Seam,  and  gusset,  and  band — 
Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam — 
Till  over  the  buttons  I  fall  asleep, 
And  sew  them  on  in  a  dream. 

And  then  let  them  consider,  whether 
it  does  not  require  excitants  some- 
what ^  above  proof  strength*  to  keep 
their  minds  even  in  a  healthy  state 
of  movement.  The  taste  for  horrible 
fictions  among  the  working-classes 
is  really  Nature's  own  craving  for 
her  proper  medicine.  To  the  edu- 
cated man  such  literature  might  be 
perniciously  enervating ;  though  all 
oarristers  and  statesmen  will  tell  us, 
that  in  proportion  to  the  dull  seve- 
nty of  its  professional  labours  does 
the  mind  require  intervals  of  frivo- 
lous and  even  fantastic  amusement, 
^pio  and  Lselius,  if  we  recollect 


right,  were  caught  chasing  one  ano- 
ther round  the  dinner-table  with 
brandished  napkins;  and  Mr.  Pitt 
used  to  play  at  marbles  with  his 
children,  and  sometimes  too,  they 
say,  write  songs  with  the  notorious 
Captaui  Morris — of  which  let  the 
Muse,  blushinff,  hold  her  peace. 

But  seriously,  we  ask  our  readers 
again  to  read  Hood's  Song  of  the 
Skirt,  and  then  consider  whether  this 
literature  of  horror  is  not  necessary 
to  a  mind  stupifled  by  such  drudgery, 
unless  all  imagination,  feeling,  love 
of  the  beautiful  and  the  active,  are 
to  die  down  into  one  dull,  brutalised, 
blank,  life  -  in  -  death  ?  Pernicious 
they  may  be,  these  books,  to  healthy 
minds,  but,  as  the  physicians  tell  us, 
virus  tiro  expeUitur, — poison  drives 
out  poison ;  who  would  refuse,  when 
a  man  is  dying  of  narcotics,  to  cure 
him  by  a  dose  of  ammonia,  which 
would  have  killed  him  when  in 
health  ?  Even  the  very  worst  of 
these  novels,  such  as  Reynolds's,  had 
better  be  allowed  to  circulate,  than 
forbidden  by  a  too  hasty  censorship, 
before  anything  better  has  been  pro^ 
vided  in  their  place.  Even  they  do 
some  good.  It  they  do  not  sanctify 
love,  and  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes, 
at  least  they  help  to  connect  it  with 
some  few  dim  thoughts  of  what  is 
beautiful,  chivalrous,  passionate ; 
they  do  help  to  rescue  it  from  that 
mere  selfish,  hog-like  animalism  into 
which  it  is  de^aided  among  too  many 
of  the  St.  Giles'  heathens,  and,  alas! 
of  our  country  labourers. 

Love  is,  was,  and  ever  will  be,  the 
favourite  theme  of  fiction  among  all 
ranks,  and  in  all  climates;  and  as 
long  as  religious  people  act  as  if  the 
devil  was  tne  first  inventor  of  Love, 
and  taboo  the  subject  carefully  from 
all  their  tracts  and  tales,  schools,  and 
sermons,  let  the  novelist,  in  default 
of  any  better  teacher,  tell  the  people, 
in  his  clumsy  way,  that  God  did  not 
mean  them  to  be  mere  drudge- 
breeding  animals,  but  men  and 
women,  with  passions  and  aflections 
as  graceful  and  enthusiastic,  as  chi- 
valrous and  divine,  as  those  of  ancient 
knight-errant  or  poet  of  modem 
days. 

A  people's  novel  of  a  very  differ- 
ent school  is  The  Tenant  of  Wildfell 
HaU,  It  is,  taken  sdtogether,  a  pow- 
erful and  an  interesting  book. 
Not  that  it  is  a  pleasant  book  to 
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pead,  iMNr,  as  we  faney,  has  it  been  a 
pleasant  book  to  write ;  still  leas  has 
it  been  a  pleaaast  trainings  whi^ 
oonld  teach  an  author  taeh'  awf«I 
iacts^  or  give  eonrage  to  write  them. 
The  fault  of  the  book  is  eoarseness — 
not  merely  that  coarseness  of  subject 
which  will  be  the  stumbling-block  of 
most  readers,  and  which  nnkes  it 
utterly  unfit  to  be  pot  into  the  bands 
of  girls;  of  that  we  do  not  eomplakt. 
There  are  foul  and  accursed  under- 
currents in  plenty,  in  this  same  smug, 
respectable,  whitevrashed  Engiii^  so- 
ciety, which  must  be  exposed  now 
and  then ;  and  Society  owes  thanks, 
not  sneers,  to  those  who  dare  to  shew 
her  the  image  of  her  own  ugly, 
hypocritical  visage.  We  must  not 
lay  Juvenal*8  coarsaness  at  JuTenaFs 
door,  but  at  that  of  the  Roman  world 
which  he  stereot^'ped  in  his  fearful 
verses.  But  the  world  does  not 
think  so.  It  will  revile  Acton  Bell 
for  telling  us,  with  painful  circum- 
stantiality, what  the  house  of  a  pro- 
fligate, uneducated  country  squire  is 
like,  perfectly  cardess  whether  or 
not  the  picture  be  true,  only  angry 
at  having  been  disturbed  from  its 
own  sdf-complacent  doze^ust  as  it 
has  reviled  galknt  'S.  6.  O.'  for 
Ba8t3'-mmdedne8B,  and  what  not,  be-* 
cause,  having  imluckily  for  himself 
a  human  heart  and  eves,  he  dared  to 
see  what  was  under  bis  noae  in  the 
bedrocHns  of  Dorsetshire  labourers. 

It  is  true,  satirists  are  apt  to  be 
uunecesaarily coarse.  Granted;  but 
are  they  half  as  coarse,  though,  as 
the  men  whom  they  satirise  ?  That 
gnat  -  straining,  camel  -  swallowing 
Fharisee,  the  world,  mi^t,  if  it 
chose,  recoUeet  that  a  certain  degree 
of  coarse  -  natnredness,  while  men 
continue  the  one-sided  beings  which 
they  are  at  present,  may  be  necessary 
for  all  reformers,  in  oider  to  enable 
them  to  look  steadily  and  continu- 
ously at  the  very  evils  which  they 
are  removing,  ^all  we  despise  the 
surgeon  because  he  does  not  fimit  in 
the  dissecting-room  ?  Our  Chad- 
wicks  and  Southwood  Smiths  would 
make  but  poor  suntaiy  reformers 
if  their  senses  could,  not  bid  defiance 
to  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  am- 
monia. Whether  tneir  nostrils  suffer 
or  not,  ours  are  sared  by  them :  we 
have  no  cause  to  mmble.  And 
even  so  with  *'  Acton  Bell.* 

But  taking  this  bod^  as  a  satire, 


and  an  exposure  of  evils,  still  all 
lumeeessary  coarseness  is  a  defect; 
*-a  defect  whi^  in^mes  the  real 
usefulness  and  real  worth  of  Ae 
book.  The  asthor  introduces,  ftr 
mstanee,  a  long  diary,  kept  f^  the 
noble  and  unlnppy  wife  of  a  pro- 
fiigate  squhre ;  and  would  that  every 
man  in  England  might  read  and  la^ 
to  heart  that  horrible  record.  Bik 
what  greater  imstake,  to  use  the 
mildest  term,  can  there  be  tiian  to 
fill  such  a  diary  with  written  oaths 
and  curses,  with  details  of  drunkeik 
semes  which  no  wife,  such  as  paor 
Helen  is  rqnresented,  would  have  the 
hairt,  not  to  say  the  common  de- 
cency, to  write  down  as  they  oc- 
curred ?  Dramatic  probabiHtjr  and 
good  feeling  are  equally  outraged  bjr 
sndi  a  method.  The  author,  tempted 
naturally  to  indulge  her  full  powcn 
of  artistic  detail,  seems  to  have  fiir- 
gotten  that  tiiere  are  silences  mete 
pathetic  than  all  words. 

A  cognate  defect-,  too,  struck  as 
much ;  the  splenetic  and  bitter  tone 
in  whidi  certam  personages  in  the 
novel  are  mentioned,  when  really, 
poor  souls,  no  deeds  of  theira  a«e 
i^ewn  which  could  warrant  snda 
wholesale  a|^llations  as  ^brafee* 
and  '^demon.*  One  is  indined  aome- 
times  to  suspect  that  they  are  cari- 
catures from  the  1^  agmnst  wiMU 
some  private  spite  is  beii^  vented ; 
titottgh  the  author  baa  a  ri^t  te 
reply,  that  the  whole  novd  hemg  Hie 
autd)iography  of  a  young  gentle- 
man farmer,  such  ferocities  are  to  be 
charged  on  him,  not  on  her.  Troe^ 
but  yet  in  his  mouth  as  much  as  in 
any  one^s  else  they  want  cause  for 
them  to  be  shewn,  aecording  to  all 
principles  of  fiction ;  and  if  none  such 
exists  on  the  face  of  the  stoiy,  it 
only  indicates  a  defect  in  the  yooth^s 
chuaeter  which  makes  his  good  for^ 
tnne  more  improbable.  For  the  hook 
sets  forth  how  the  gallant  Gilbert 
wine  the  heart,  and  after  her  hna- 
bandV  death,  the  hand  of  the  ridi 
squire^s  well-bom  and  h%hly-c«lt»> 
vated  mk. 

Now  we  do  not  complain  of  the 
'  hnpoasilHlity  *  of  this.  Ne  me  dUee 
jamau  ce  hete  de  moit  as  Mirahean 
said.  Impossible?  Society  is  Mk 
of  wonders;  our  worst  eomphnit 
i^nst  fiction-mongers  is,  that  they 
are  so  tame,  so  commoo-plaee,  ao 
shamefully  afraid  of  wondaa,  of  um^ 
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tj-niiie  hiudredtlMr  of  wkii  »  naa 
may  see  every  day  of  the  week  Joy 
patting   his  head  cmt  of  his  own 
windonr.    Yoa  old  whited  tepvlefare 
of  a  world!   there  are  dead  men*! 
booea  enough  inode  you,  of  whieh 
you  could  give  bat  aa  ugly  aocount  I 
it  was  but  the  other  day,  for  in- 
stance,  we  he»rd  a  true   story  of 
piracy  and  parricide,   of  ill-gottea 
wealth,  worse  than  bciUhen  barbarity, 
and  God*8  awfid  jud^^ments,  trans- 
acted among  scenery  ot  such  romantic 
hmor,  physical   and  spiritual,   as 
woold  make  Mr.  Ainsworth^s  fortune^ 
We  would  offer  now  to  sell  him  the 
story  fix  twenty  pounds,  as  the  best 
investment  he  ever  made  in  his  life^ 
were  it  not  so  fearfully  true  and 
recent,  that  its  publication   would 
wantonly  wound  the  hearts  of  many 
innocent   people   now   living.     So 
much  for  improbabilities.    But  the 
novdist,  especially  when  he  invents 
a  stcN:^,  instead   of  merely  giving 
dramatic  life  to  one   ready  made, 
whidb.  is  the  Shakspearian,  and,  as 
we  suspect,  the  higher  path  of  art, 
most  give  some  internal  and  ^iritual 
prob(£ility  to  his  outward  miracles ; 
and  this,  we  think,  Acton  Bell  has 
in  this  case  failed  to  do»    We  cannot 
see  any  reason  why  Gilbert  Markham^ 
though  no  doubt  highly  attractive 
to  young  ladies  of  his  own  calibre, 
should  excite  such  passionate  love  in 
Helen,  with  all  her  iMtter  experiences 
of  l^e,  her  painting,  and  her  poetry, 
her  deep  readings  and  deep  thonghts 
— ahKMutely  no  reason  at  all,  except 
the  last  one  m  the  world,  which  either 
the  author  or  she  would  have  wished, 
namely,  that  there  was  no  other  man 
in  the  way  for  her  to  fall  in  love  with. 
We  want  to  see  this  strange  inteUec** 
tual  superiority  of  his  to  tne  general 
run  of  nis  class  (for  we  mmt  suppose 
some  such);  and  all  the  chainicta*- 
istios  we  do  find,  beyond  the  general 
dashing,  manful  spirit  of  a  young 
&imer,  is  a  very  passionate  and  some^ 
what  bruud  temper^  and,  to  say  the 
least,  a  wanton  rejection  of  a  girl  to 
whom  he  has  been  giving  most  nal** 
pable  and  somewhat  roogb  proo»  of 
a&ctKMi,  and  whom  he  anerwards 
hates  bitterly,  simply  because  she 
rallies  him  on  having  jilted  her  for  a 
woman  against  whose  character  there 
was  every  poceible  ground  for  sus- 
nioon.    This  is  not  to  be  counter- 
balanced by  an  occasional  vein  of 


hflgh- flown  sentimentalism  m  the 
yoimg  gentleman  (and  that,  too,  not 
often)  when  he  comes  in  contact  with 
his  lady-love.  If  the  author  had 
intended  to  work  out  the  noble  old 
Cymon  and  Iphigenia  myths,  she 
ought  to  have  let  us  see  the  gradual 
growth  of  the  clown*8  mind  under  the 
mfluenoe  of  the  accomplished  woman ; 
and  this  is  just  what  she  has  not 
done.  Gilbert  Markham  is  not  one 
chancter  oscillating  between  his  old 
low  standard  and  his  higher  new  one, 
according  as  he  comes  in  contact  with 
his  own  countrified  friends  or  his 
new  lady-love,  but  two  different  men^ 
with  no  single  root-idea  of  character 
to  unite  and  explain  the  two  opposite 
poles  of  his  conduct.  For  instance, 
Mr.  Maricham  is  one  day  talking  to 
Helen  in  the  following  high-flown 
vein : — 

'  It  gives  me  little  conaolatioa  to  tbink 
that  I  shall  next  behold  ycm  as  a  diflem* 
bodied  spirit,  or  an  altered  being,  with  a 
frame  perfect  and  glorious,  but  not  like 
this ;  and  a  heart,  perhaps,  entirely  es- 
tranged from  me.' 

'  No,  Gilbert,  there  is  perfect  love  in 
heaven.' 

'  So  perfect,  I  suppose,  that  it  soars 
above  distinctions,  and  you  will  have  no 
closer  sympathy  with  me  than  with  any 
one  of  the  ten  thounnd  thousand  angels, 
and  the  innumerable  multitude  of  hi^ipy 
spirits  round  us.' 

And  so  on;  very  fine  indeed; 
But,  lo !  the  same  evening  he  goes 
to  call  upmi  an  old  and  intimate 
friend,  whom,  after  having  brutally 
knocked  him  down  and  left  him  in  a 
ditch,  careless  whether  he  died  or 
not,  on  the  supposition  that  he  waa» 
like  himself^  a  lover  of  H^n,  he 
has  suddenly  discovered  to  be  neithar 
more  or  less  than  her  brother ;  and 
after  this  fashion  he  makes  his  apo- 
logy for  having  nearly  killed  him :— r 

My  task  must  be  performed  at  oooe, 
however,  in  some  ftshion ;  and  so  I 
plunged  into  it  at  once,  and  flouadered 
through  it  as  I  ooold. 

'  The  truth  is,  Lawrence,  1  have  not 
acted  quite  correctly  to  you  of  late,  espe- 
cially on  this  Isst  occasion;  and  1  am 
come  to — in  short,  to  express  my  regret 
(br  what  I've  done,  and  to  b^  your 
pardon.  If  you  don't  choose  to  grant  it,  * 
I  added,  hastily,  not  liking  the  aspect  of 
bis  ftoe,  *  it 's  no  matter ;  only  J*ve  done 
my  duty,  that's  all.' 

To  which  amende  honorable  the 
knight  of  the  broken  head  answering 
mor^  sensibly  than  gtatefiilly :— 
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'  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  it  was  in 
consequence  of  a  mistake/  muttered  I. 
'  I  should  have  made  a  jerj  handsome 
apology,  but  you  provoked  me  so  con- 
foundedly' (the  young  gentleman,  like 
most  characters  in  the  book,  is  very  fond 
of  such  expletives,  and  still  stronger 
ones)  *  with  your  —  Well,  I  suppose 
it 's  all  my  fault.  The  fact  is,  I  did  n't 
know  that  you  were  Mrs.  Graham's  bro- 
ther,' &c.  &c. 

Quantum  muJtatus  db  Uh  Hectare  ! 
To  us,  this  and  many  other  scenes 
seem  as  vulgar  and  improbable  in 
conception,  as  they  arc  weak  and 
disgusting  in  execution.  The  puffs 
inform  us  that  the  book  is  very  like 
Jane  Eyre,  To  us  it  seems  to  have 
exaggerated  all  the  faults  of  that 
remarkable  book,  and  retained  very 
few  of  its  good  points.  The  superior 
religious  tone  in  which  alone  it  sur- 
passes Jane  Eyre  is,  in  our  eyes,  quite 
neutralised  by  the  low  moral  tone 
which  reigns  throughout. 

Altogether,  as  we  said  before,  the 
book  is  painful.  The  dark  side  of 
every  body  and  every  thing  is  dilated 
on;  we  had  almost  said,  revelled  in. 
There  are  a  very  few  quite  perfect 
people  in  the  book,  but  tney  are  kept 
as  far  out  of  sight  as  possible;  they 
are  the  'accidentals,*  the  disagree- 
able people,  the  '  necessary*  notes  of 
the  melody ;  and  the  '  timbre  *  of  the 
notes  themselves  is  harsh  and  rough. 
The  author  has  not  had  the  tact 
which  enabled  Mr.  Thackeray,  in 
Vanity  Fair,  to  construct  a  pleasing 
whole  out  of  most  unpleasing  ma- 
terials, by  a  harmonious  unity  of 
parts,  and,  above  all,  by  a  tone  of 
tender  grace  and  solemn  ironic  in- 
dignation, in  the  midst  of  all  his 
humour,  spreading  over  and  softening 
down  the  whole; — that  true  poetic 
instinct,  which  gives  to  even  the 
coarsest  of  Fielding's  novels  and 
Shakspeare*s  comedies,  considered  as 
wholes,  a  really  pure  and  lofty 
beauty.  The  author  has  not  seen 
that  though  it  is  quite  fair  to  write 
in  a  melancholy,  or  even  harsh  key, 
and  to  introduce  accidental  discords, 
or  even  sounds  in  themselves  dis- 
agreeable, yet  that  this  last  must  be 
done  only  to  set  off  by  contrast  the 


baekgronnd  of  harmony  and  mdodj^, 
and  that  the  k^  of  the  whole  nmat 
be  a  correct  and  a  palpable  one; 
it  must  not  be  buried  beneath  in- 
numerable occasional  flats  and  sharpB ; 
above  all,  we  must  not,  as  in  Tke 
Tenant  of  WOdfeU  Hah,  with  its 
snappish  fierceness,  be  tortured  by  a 
defective  chord,  in  which  one  fiuse 
note  is  perpetually  recurring;  or 
provoked  by  a  certain  flippant,  roneh 
staccato  movement  tbrougnont,  vim- 
out  softness,  without  repose,  and, 
therefore,  without  dignity.  We  ad- 
vise the  author,  before  the  next  novel 
is  taken  in  hand,  to  study  Shakspeare 
somewhat  more  carefully,  and  see  if 
she*  cannot  discover  the  secret  of 
the  wonderful  harmony  with  which 
he,  like  Baphael,  transfigures  the 
most  painful,  and,  apparent^,  chaotic 
subjects.  • 

And  now  for  one  more  short  dia- 
tribe on  one  more  short  novel,  3fy 
Uncle  ike  Curate.  Too  short,  alas ! 
the  book ;  there  should  have  been  nine 
such  volumes  instead  of  three :  and  (for 
want  of  space)  too  short  our  remarks 
on  it,  if  not  for  our  reader*s  enioy- 
ment,  at  least  for  our  own ;  for  there 
are  few  pleasures  equal  to  that  of 
praising  heartily  aiKl  utterly  any 
book  or  body. 

My  Uncle  the  Citrate  is  an  Irish 
novel,  but  very  different  from  the 
generality  of  that  class  of  books  in  its 
depth,  thoughtfulness,  and  really  ear- 
nest purpose.  Witty  and  interesting 
it  is,  of  course ;  how  could  it  be  Irish 
otherwise  ?  But  it  might  have  been 
that  and  more,  and  yet,  like  most 
Irish  stories,  without  overstepping 
the  bounds  of  the  most  scrupulons 
decency,  been  a  thoroughly  immoral 
book, — if  immorality  be  taken,  as  it 
ought  to  signify,  the  having  no  moral 
at  all.  We  nave  been  often  asto- 
nished, and  more,  disgusted,  by  the 
shamelessness  with  which  Irish  writers 
nowadays  get  their  bread,  by  ex- 
posing the  sins  and  follies  of  their 
countrymen  to  the  English  public; 
there  is  something  venal  and  traitor- 
ous in  it,  we  fancy, — at  least.  English- 
men do  not  go  on  the  Continent  and 


*  We  have  spoken  of  the  author  in  the  femiuine  gender,  because,  of  whatever  sex 
the  name  *  Acton  Bell*  may  be,  a  woman's  pen  seems  to  us  indisputably  discernible 
in  every  page.  The  very  coarseness  and  vulgarity  is  just  such  as  a  woman,  trying  tg 
write  like  a  man,  would  invent, — second-hand  and  clumsy,  and  not  such  as  men  do 
use  ;  the  more  honour  to  the  writer's  heart,  if  not  to  her  taste. 
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there  treat  England  so.    Nor  has 
any  Irishman  a  right  thus  to  expose 
his  mother-country*s  shame,  unless 
he  does  it,  like  the  present  author, 
with  fairness  to  all  ranks  and  parties, 
with  something  of  a  really  compre- 
hensive glance  at  the  true  sources  of 
Irish  misery;  unless  he  draws  Ire- 
land as  she  really  is,  not  merely 
those  hackneyed  veins  of  Irish  cha- 
racter and  scenery  which  have  for 
some  time  past  paid  the  caterers  for 
John  Bull's  laughing  muscles;    in 
short,  unless  he  writes  a  book  like 
3fi/  Uncle  the  Curate,  instead  of  one 
like  ^flrry  Lorreqiier^  Charles  O^Mal' 
ley^  Roland  Cashel,  and  a  hundred 
more.  We  fix  on  Mr.  Lever  for  espe- 
cial reprobation,  because  he,  being 
the  cleverest  of  all,  has  helped  to 
do  his  country  most  harm ;  and  we 
might  class  with  him  the  author  of 
My  Life,  most  charming  and  worth- 
less of  stories,  had  he  not  given  a 
really  valuable  contribution  to  phy- 
sical geography  and  sporting  science 
in  his  Wild  Sports  of  the  West    We 
well  remember  how  that  class  of  sto- 
ries, Charles  (9*ilfa/Ze^  especially,  used 
to  be  accepted  joyfully  and  proudly 
by  the  young   Irish   squires,  witn 
most    pathetic    simplicity,    as    the 
ideal   of  what   they  ought   to  be, 
— ^feather-headed,  gambling,  steeple- 
chasing,  fine  gentlemen,  without  in- 
dustry, information,  high  principle, 
or  any  excellencies  under  the  sun, 
except  those  of  boundless  good-nature, 
glibness  of  tongue,  and  animal  cou- 
xage — abundant,  but  rather  of  the 
ti^er  than  the  bull-dog  sort.    Con- 
ceive an  aristocracy  of  Charles  O'Mal- 
leys,  served  by  a  serf-class  of  Micky 
Frees!    Heaven  help  both  masters 
and  men,  and  the  country  which  is 
cursed  with  them!    And  yet  these 
are  the  ^ods  of  Messrs.  Lever  and 
Co.  Having  seen  ourselves  the  harm 
which  he  and  his  school  have  done  in 
Ireland,  it  was  with  extreme  delight 
that  we  heard  the  rhadamanthme 
hAton  of  Ptmch  resounding  about  his 
shoulders;  and  it  is  with  still  more 
pleasure  that  we  see  an  Irish  novel 
like  My  Uncle  the  Curate  turning 
the  peculiarities  of  the  country  to 
real  use  in  the  cause  of  tolerance, 
justice,  and  civilisation. 

The  book  is  a  living  portrait,  and 
a  complete  one,  of  society  and  scenery 
in  the  north  of  Ireland.  Not  a  chap- 
ter in  it  but  recalled  to  us,  or  ex- 
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plained  for  us,  something  which  onr 
own  eyes  had  witnessed  in  that  un- 
happy country.  His  characters, 
though  thoroughly  individual  per- 
sons, are  still,  as  a  true  artist's  should 
be,  for  the  most  part  types  of  classes. 
The  stiff,  haughty,  emptv-headed, 
and  bigoted  Orange  squirl.  Colonel 
Dabzac,  yet  upright  and  gentleman- 
like withal,  with  his  cold-hearted, 
vulgar-fine  lady  of  a  wife ;  the  in- 
dolent, accomplished,  tolerant  Whig 
rector,  seeing  clearly  enough  where 
everything  is  wrong,  but  doing  no- 
thing to  mend  it;  the  poor  curate, 
with  all  his  rough,  earnest,  manful- 
ness,  and  godliness,  and  his  charming 
fat  wife,  dear  Aunt  Carry  (as  perfect 
a  pair  of  pictures  as  English  novelist 
ever  drew) ;  the  profligate,  bombas- 
tic. Repeal-member,  Dawson;  the 
extravagant,  ill-educated  boy,  Syd- 
ney, and  the  painfully  faithful  sketch 
of  his  downward  career  from  little 
debts  and  little  sins  into  great  ones ; 
old  Handy  Maguire,  the  tithe-proc- 
tor ;  Peter,  the  Irish  footboy,  who 
prefers  running  out  on  windy  nights 
to  the  gate  seven  times  with  the 
kitchen  candle  to  going  once  and  for 
all  with  the  lantern — vidimus  his  ocidis, 
one  knows  them  of  old.  They  are 
all  alive  and  real  in  deeds  and  speech. 
We  would  give  quotations,  but  every 
page  is  worth  quoting.  Take,  how- 
ever, as  specimens,  some  scraps  from 
Mr.  Dawson's  career : — 

I  must  try  to  paint  Dawson  again  as 
he  appeared  on  the  present  occasion,  ac- 
coutred, it  is  to  be  supposed,  rather  to 
kill  ladies  than  to  catch  thieves.  '  Take 
one  of  those  stuffy,  pigeon-breasted  lay- 
figures,  on  whose  backs  the  tailors  of 
Cheapslde  and  the  Strand  advertise  their 
'  fashionable  attire ; '  clothe  it  in  one  of 
their  flashiest  b]ue  coats  with  blazing  gilt 
buttons,  and  let  the  coat  hide  as  Uttle  as 
possible  of  a  white  satin  waistcoat,  flow- 
ered with  enormous  peonies  ;  let  the 
trowsers  be  the  glossiest  black,  disclosing 
at  their  feet  silk  stockings  of  a  fiery  flesh 
colour,  the  toes  concecded  by  a  square 
inch  of  varnished  leather,  the  only  visi- 
ble portion  of  what  is  presumed  to  be  a 
shoe  ;  stud  the  alUtoo-berufiied  shirt 
with  three  massive  diamonds,  probably 
not  from  Golconda ;  then  whisker  your 
figure  at  the  hair-dresser's,  next  door  to 
the  tailor  who  supplied  tiie  coat;  per- 
fume it  with  musk  or  essence  of  lavender ; 
feed  it  at  the  oyster-shops  and  Haymar- 
ket  restaurants f  until  the  cheeks  become 
red  and  bloated ;  carbuncle  the  fingers 
with  rings,  and  the  nose  with  brandy- 
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aad-WBter ;  tken  inflate  it  with  prodigi- 
ous seif-conoeit ;  animate  it  with  a  spirit 
of  Brummagem  patriotism — any  despe- 
rate nonsense  will  do  for  a  political 
creed,  any  slang  dictionary  will  furnish 
a  vocabulary — there  is  Dawson  for  you. 
—Vol.  i.  p.  338. 

We  have  seen  more  than  one  gen- 
tleman from  over  the  Channel  who 
mi^t  have  sat  for  this  picture. 

Mr.  Dawson's  politics : — 

*  *  *  He  had  studied  eloquence  m 
lliat  great  national  school  of  oratory, 
whose  fundamental  principles  are  to  di- 
Toroe  logic  from  argument,  truth  from 
statement,  and  de6ency  from  language; 
a  system  of  rhetoric  wluch  considers  vio- 
lence strength,  and  rigmarole  reasomng, 
and  where  abuse  and  personality  con- 
stitute the  graces  and  deUcacies  of  elocu- 
tion. Such  was  Dawson's  intellectual 
education  for  the  senate.  As  to  his  pa- 
triotism and  public  spirit,  they  were 
hereditary;  he  prized  his  country  too 
highly  to  sell  her  for  a  trifle,  and  he 
thou^t  it  the  indefeasible  right  of  an 
Irish  graitleman  to  have  a  parliament  of 
his  own,  wherein  to  carry  his  jobs.  The 
last  generation  had  driven  their  parlia- 
mentary trade  in  College  Green,  and  he 
saw  no  reason  why  the  present  should 
be  forced  to  do  their  dirty  work  at  West- 
minster. So  far  was  Dudley  a  tho- 
roughly sincere  Kepealer. — Vol.  ii.  p. 
247. 

A  Corr^esque  scrap  of  descrip- 
tion, physical  and  spiritual : — 

*  *  *  Finer  subjects  for  sketches, 
eitiier  with  pen  or  pencil,  than  the  sin- 
gular personage  he  was  talking  to,  and 
bis  fiiir  vast  wife,  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  find  between  the  tropics  or  beyond 
them. 

That  fair  wife  was  now  sitting  on  a 
cushion  of  turf,  soft  as  Lyons  velvet, 
and  green  as  oriental  emerald,  save  where 
a  tuft  of  purple  heath  broidered  it,  con- 
templating tbe  glories  of  the  evening, 
the  sun,  tiie  ocean,  and  the  mountains, 
with  an  eye  to  mjoy  and  a  mind  to  fed 
them.  She  had  partly  conquered  Vyvy- 
an's  reserve,  and  was  now  holding  with 
him  the  sort  of  conversation  that  culti- 
vated women  are  so  fond  of ~ fanciful, 
poetical,  livdy,  sentimental  without  me- 
lancholy, a  grain  of  philosophy  in  it  to 
make  it  serious,  a  strain  of  wit  to  make 
it  brilliant,  and  a  little  touch  of  gal- 
lantry to  throw  a  rosy  hue  over  all.  Per- 
baps  no  woman  loves  this  sort  of  parley 
ao  well  as  a  clever  and  handsome  one  of 
ripe  years,  with  such  a  companion  as 
Vyvyan,  young  enough  to  be  her  son, 
bnt  capable,  as  he  was,  of  holding  such 
discourse  with  herw— P.  80. 


An  Irish  country  towB,  *  Ailer  tkr 
Life  :'— 

As  Redcross  was  a  corporate  town,,  ft 
is  only  respectful  to  give  some  account 
of  it  before  we  enter  its  jurisdicti<Hi.     It: 
was  a  small  and  a  poor  place,  but  m^nt 
have  been  a  respectaUe  one,  both  in* 
size  and  wealth,  had  its  inhabttamts  de- 
voted half  as  much  time  to  honest  m* 
dustry  as   they  qpent   in   oomirfainni^ 
about  anything,  or  nothing,  shruggiBp 
their  shoi^ers,  whining  about  the  timtes^ 
lounging  about  with  their  dirty  haniiEr  ia 
their    empty    pockets,    and   wondera^ 
what  the    Lord    Lieutenant,   and   tiiis 
Board,  and  that  Board,  meant  to  do  far 
them,  or  whether  they  meant  to  do  usf^ 
thing  at  all.    The  Protestsmt  popidstMi 
belonging  to    the   Establi^ed   Chuncii 
consisted  of  a  grocer,  a  publican,  t«» 
tailors,  three  policemen,  and  four  ie> 
venue-officers,  with  their  respective  com- 
plements of  wives  and  children.     The- 
Presbyterians  numbered  one  shoemaker^ 
two  blacksmiths,  a  baker,  a  carpenter,, 
and    a   wheelwright.     There    was   one- 
Quaker,  who  met  in  his  own  house ;  and 
the  rest  of  the  burghers  of  all  trades 
vocations,  a  vast  majority  of  the 
population,  were  Roman  Catholics, 
dpslly  M'Swynes,  with  a  few  O'Gogsr- 
ties, — races  of  old  roiown  in  tiie  co«n» 
ty,  but  generally  at  feud  with  one  a»- 
other,  for  no  assigned  reason  except  a 
tradition  that,  fourteen  hundred  yeais 
ago,  an  O'Gogarty  had  pulled  a  M'Swyner 
by  tiie  nose ;  which  most  legitimate  cause 
of  quarrel  had  been  honestly  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  was^ 
indeed,  at  present  the  only  inheritsnoe 
that  remained  to  either  of  those  illuslii- 
ous  tribes. — P.  16. 

The  scenery  of  Redcross  was  remark- 
ably fine  in  its  way ;  I  mean,  of  oouia^ 
the  dunghill  scenery.  There  was  a  chang- 
ing picturesque  mount,  not  so  sweet  a» 
Hybla,  fronting  almost  every  house,  the 
lofdest  towering  before  the  piggeries  of 
the  M'Swynes,  who  were  as  vain  of  thena 
as  the  Swiss  are  of  their  Alps.  Hie 
streets  of  Redcross  (for  it  possessed  tiiree 
or  four)  were  never  swept  except  by  tbe 
wind,  or  watered  but  with  aqua  cteletUg^ 
they  were  consequently  as  dusty  in  dgf 
weather  as  African  plains,  and  in  wefe 
weather  perfectly  Parisian — in  point  «f 
mud,  ******  The  towia 
had  a  coiporation,  and  the  memb^  of  it 
were  all  Hoggs,  or  of  the  Hoggs  fectioA. 
They  might  have  paved,  and  swept,  and 
washed,  and  whitewashed  the  munio- 
pality  if  they  pleased.  There  were  tua 
aldermen  of  the  name,  three  burgesses^ 
two  water-bailiffs,  an  officer  caBed  a 
bang-beggar,  and  another  styled  a  batter- 
taster.  The  butter-tastership  was  a  f&f 
snug  thing  (two  hundred  a-year^ 
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perq«intes),  and  the  holder  of  it  lived  at 
Camckfergua.  The  liaiig-beggar  was 
Ksidentt  and  terrified  the  Celtic  lazzarone 
by  a  forioas  display  of  authority  annnally, 
every  Michaelmas.  The  rest  of  the  year 
(three  hundred  and  sixty-four  days)  men- 
dicancy flourished  better  than  any  other 
profession,  calling,  or  trade,  in  the  borough 
of  Redcross. 

The  plot  is  most  capitally  worked 
oat,  as  far  as  *  interest*  is  concerned. 
It  is  tiie  first  novel,  for  many  a  day, 
which  we  have  really  *  breathlessly 
devoured,*  as  the  puffers  say ;  and  so 
well  are  the  many  little  episodes  of 
poKtieal  and  social  wisdom  worked 
mto  the  story  and  made  to  throw 
light  on  the  characters,  that  we  feel 
crarselves  compelled  to  wade  steadily 
through  them,  though  we  are  burn- 
ing aU  the  time  to  leap  on  a-head, 
and  see  what  becomes  next  of  Dawson 
or  sweet  Elizabeth  (a  girl  like  one  of 
Shakspeare^s  own),  or  some  other  of 
the  innumerable  people  in  whom  the 
author  has  mcoeeded  in  interesting 
lis.  Among  these  episodes  there  is  a 
sermon  of  the  curate*8,  which  we  wish 
EngUsh  preachers  would  copy ; '  Hints 
to  Governesses,'  worthy  of  Punch, 
and  a  Pantagruelist  *  Account  of  the 
Island  of  Higgledy-piggledy*  (can 
we  doubt  where  it  lies  ?),  fiill  of  the 
spirit  and  fire  of  old  Rabelais,  who,  to 
lodge  by  the  headings  of  the  chapters, 
18  an  old  friend  of  the  author*s. 

Another  good  artistic  feature  is 
noticeable, — ^the  great  number  of  in- 
cidental personages,  who  are  brought 
not  so  much  to  help  on  the  plot 
(though  each  contributes  his  mite  to 
that    skilfully  enough),  as  in  su- 

Serabundance  of  power,  just  for  the 
elight  of  trying  his  hand  at  sketch- 
ing character,  and  to  fill  up  the 
background  and  complete  the  whole 
picture  harmoniously,  without  taking 
off  our  attention  from  the  main 
figures. 

There  are,  perhaps,  at  the  end, 
somewhat  too  many  strange  coinci- 
dences brought  in  to  hasten  the  dS- 
Tumemejit ;  it  looks  as  if  the  novel 
ought  to  have  had  a  fourth  volume, 
were  there  not  a  publisher's  eleventh 
commandment  against  that  fearful  sin: 
but  such  a  denouement  as  coincidence 
is  alwavs  allowable  to  an  author  like 
this,  who,  by  taking  from  the  first  a 
lofty  and  righteous  moral  tone,  has 
formally  put  his  characters  under  the 
eare  of  that  righteous   Providence 


who  daily  rewards  the  good  and 
punishes  the  evil,  by  the  most  petty 
natural  accidents. 

Of  one  little  fault  we  must  com- 
plain— of  a  certain  fulsome  way  of 
panegyrising  great  people,  and  a 
Court  Jownud  tone  about  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  real  gentlemen  a^ 
ladies,  which  savours  rather  of  Mer- 
rion  Square  than  of  Belgravia ;  and 
as  the  author  evidently  is  a  gentle- 
man, and  knows  one  when  he  sees 
him,  he  should  avoid  this  peculiarly 
Irish  vulgarism,  and  'not  be  astonish- 
ed though  one  be  made  rich,  and  the 
glory  of  his  house  be  increased.* 

There  may  be  other  faults  in  Mtf 
Uncle  the  Curate ;  seeing  that  it  is 
the  work  of  frail  human  brains ;  but 
the  author,  as  a  good  artist  ought, 
has  contrived  so  thoroughly  to  dazzle 
our  eyes,  that  we  can  see  nothing 
but  excellencies ;  and  believing  that 
this  book  speaks  the  truth,  and  the 
whole  truth,  about  Ireland,  we 
heartily  recommend  it  to  those  who 
wish  to  be  instructed,  as  well  as 
amused ;  and  heartily,  too,  wish  the 
author  joy,  not  only  of  his  book,  but 
of  the  genial  many-sided  mind,  shrewd 
and  witty,  well-read  and  high- prin- 
cipled, which  has  dictated  it. 

Here  we  had  intended  to  end  our 
review ;  but  since  writing  the  above 
a  book  has  come  into  our  hands, 
known  already,  we  hope,  to  many, 
as  it  IS  now  in  its  third  edition: 
but  lest  any  human  being,  whose 
eyes  these  pages  may  reach,  should 
remain  ignorant  of  the  book  and  its 
contents,  we  notice  it  here.  Had  we 
^nt  and  wisdom  enough,  we  would 

Elacard  its  sheets  on  every  wall,  and 
ave  them  read  aloud  from  every 
pulpit,  till  a  nation,  calling  itself 
Christian,  began  to  act  upon  the 
awful  facts  contained  in  it,  not  in 
the  present  peddling  and  desultory 
manner,  but  with  an  united  energy 
of  shame  and  repentance  proportion- 
ate to  the  hugeness  of  the  evil.  For 
we  must  hope — we  dare  not  but 
hope  for  the  honour  of  humanity, 
that  in  spite  of  blue-books  and  com- 
missions, in  spite  of  newspaper  hor- 
rors and  parliamentary  speeches, 
Manchester  riots  and  the  10th  of 
April,  the  mass  of  the  higher  orders 
cannot  yet  be  aware  of  what  a  work- 
man*s  nome  is  like  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts.    The  book  to  which 
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we  allude  is  Mary  Barton^  a  Tale 
of  Manchester  lAfe — ^Manchester  life 
in  England  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Not  of  Indian  cholera  fa- 
mines, or  Fiedmontese  persecutions, 
or  Pemyian  tortures,  or  old  Norman 
Conquest  butcheries,  or  any  of  those 
horrors  which  distance  of  place  and 
time  makes  us  quiet,  easy-going 
folks,  fancy  impossible  in  civilised, 
Christian,  nineteenth-century  Eng- 
land; but  of  thelife-in-deatn — life 
worse  than  many  deaths,  which  now 
besets  thousands,  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  our  own  countrymen. 

We  might  praise  the  'talent*  of 
the  book ;  we  might,  and  justly,  at- 
tribute to  it  higher  artistic  excel- 
lency, than  we  have  done  even  to 
the  novel  we  last  mentioned;  but 
the  matter  puts  the  manner  out  of 
sight.  The  facts — the  &cts  are  all 
in  all ;  for  they  are  facts.  As  a 
single  instance  of  corroboration,  if 
any  were  needed,  a  Manchester  cler- 
gyman has  iust  assured  us,  that  his 
own  eyes  nave  seen  the  miseries 
there  described  (as  he  asserts,  with- 
out the  least  exaggeration),  not 
merely  in  the  years  in  which  the 
scene  of  the  book  is  laid — 1839-41, 
but  now,  in  these  very  last  years  of 
1847-9,  when  people  on  Turkey 
carpets,  vrith  their  three  meat  meals 
a-day;  are  wondering,  forsooth,  why 
working  men  turn  Chartists  and 
Communists. 

Do  they  want  to  know  why  ?  Then 
let  them  read  Mary  Barton,  Do 
they  want  to  know  why  poor  men, 
kind  and  sympathising  as  women  to 
each  other,  learn  to  hate  law  and 
order.  Queen,  Lords  and  Commons, 
country-party,  and  corn-law  leaguer, 
all  alike — to  hate  the  rich,  in  short  ? 
Then  let  them  read  Mary  Barton, 
Do  they  want  to  know  what  can 
madden  brave,  honest,  industrious 
North-country  hearts,  into  self-im- 
posed suicidal  strikes,  into  conspiracy, 
vitriol-throwing,  and  midnight  mur- 
der? Then  let  them  read  Mary 
Barton,  Do  they  want  to  know 
what  drives  men  to  gin  and  opium, 
that  they  may  drink  and  forget  their 
sorrow,  though  it  be  in  madness? 
Let  them  read  Mary  Barton.  Do 
they  want  to  get  a  detailed  insight 
into  the  whole  *  science  of  starving,* 
— '  demming,*  as  the  poor  Manchester 
men  call  it?  Why  people  'clem,* 
and  how  much  they  can  *  clem*  on; 


what  people  look  like  while  they  are 
'  clemming*  to  death,  and  what  they 
look  like  after  they  are  '  clemmed*  to 
death,  and  in  what  sort  of  places 
they  lie  while  they  are  '  clemming ;' 
and  who  looks  after  them,  and  wno 
—  oh,  shame  unspeakable !  —  do  not 
look  after  them  while  they  are 
'clemming;*  and  what  they  feel 
while  they  are  '  clemming,*  and  what 
they  feel  while  they  see  their  wives 
and  their  little  ones  'clemming*  to 
death  round  them;  and  what  they 
feel,  and  must  feel,  unless  they  are 
more  or  less  than  men,  after  all  are 
'  clemmed*  and  gone,  and  buried  safe 
out  of  sight,  never  to  ^hunger,  and 
wail,  and  pine,  and  pray  for  death 
any  more  for  ever  ?  Let  them  read 
Mary  Barton.  Lastly,  if  they  want 
to  know  why  men  learn  to  hate  the 
Church  and  the  Grospel,  why  they  turn 
sceptics,  Atheists,  blasphemers,  and 
cry  out  in  the  blackness  of  despair 
and  doubt,  '  Let  us  curse  God  and 
die,*  let  them  read  Mary  Barton. 
God  knows  it  is  a  book,  Christian  and 
righteous  as  it  is,  to  try  one*8  faith 
in  €rod  to  the  uttermost ;  to  tempt 
one  to  believe  that  this  world  is,  after 
all,  nothing  but  a  hu^e  pitiless  ma- 
chine, with  the  devil  and  misrule, 
^nranny  and  humbug,  the  only  lords 
thereof,  if  we  did  not  believe  that  its 
true  Lord  was  even  now  'coming 
out  of  His  place  to  judge  the  world 
righteously,  to  help  the  fatherless 
and  poor  unto  their  right,  that  the 
man  of  the  world  be  no  more  exalted 
against  them.* 

We  shall  finish  our  review  by 
some  quotations, — painful,  perhaps, 
and  not  such  as  we  should  like  to  see 
in  people's  novels ;  but  such  as  must 
be  seen  there,  till  The  Good  Time 
come  at  last : — 

What  makes  men  turn  Chartists : — 

It  is  impossible  to  describe,  or  even 
fiuntlyto  picture,  thestate  of  distress  whidli 
prevailed  in  the  town  at  that  time,  that  I 
will  not  attempt  it;  and  yet  I  think  again, 
that  snrely  in  a  Christian  land  it  was  not 
known  even  so  feebly  as  words  conld  teH 
it,  or  the  more  happy  and  fortonate 
would  have  thronged  with  their  sympathy 
and  their  aid.  In  many  instances  the 
sufferers  wept  first*  and  then  they  cursed. 
Thdr  vindictive  feelings  exhibited  them- 
selves in  rabid  politics  ;  and  when  I  hear, 
as  I  have  heard,  of  the  sufferings  and 
privations  of  the  poor,  of  the  provision- 
shops  where  ha'porths  of  tea,  sngpr, 
batter,  and  even  flour,  were  sold  to  ac* 
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oommodate  the  indigent;  of  parents  sitting 
in  their  clothes  by  the  fireside  daring  the 
whole  night,  for  seven  weeks  together,  in 
order  that  their  only  bed  and  bedding 
might  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  their 
lai^  family ;  of  others  sleeping  upon  the 
cold  hearth-stone  for  weeks  in  succession, 
without  adequate  means  of  providing 
themselves  with  food  or  fuel,  and  this  in 
the  depth  of  winter;  of  others  being 
compelled  to  fast  for  days  together,  un- 
cheered  by  any  hope  of  better  fortune, 
living,  moreover,  or  rather  starving,  in  a 
crowded  garret  or  damp  cellar,  and  gra- 
dually sinking,  under  the  pressure  of 
want  and  despair,  into  a  premature  grave ; 
and  when  this  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
evidence  of  their  care-worn  looks,  their 
excited  feelings,  and  their  desolate  homes, 
can  I  wonder  that  many  of  them,  in  such 
times  of  misery  and  destitution,  spoke 
and  acted  with  ferocious  precipitation  ? 

An  idea  was  now  springing  up  among 
the  operatives  that  originated  with  the 
Chartists,  but  which  came  at  last  to  be 
cherished  as  a  darling  child  by  many  and 
many  a  one.  They  coxdd  not  believe 
that  Grovemment  knew  of  their  misery; 
they  rather  chose  to  think  it  possible  that 
men  could  voluntarily  assume  the  ofBce 
of  l^;islators  for  a  nation  ignorant  of  its 
real  state  ;  as  who  should  make  domestic 
rules  for  the  pretty  behaviour  of  children 
without  caring  to  know  that  those  child- 
ren had  been  kept  for  days  without  food  ? 
Besides,  tiiie  starving  multitudes  had 
heard  that  the  very  existence  of  their 
distress  had  been  denied  in  parliament ; 
and  though  they  felt  this  strange  and 
inexplicable,  yet  the  idea  that  their  mi- 
sery had  still  to  be  revealed  in  all  its 
depths,  and  that  then  some  remedy  would 
be  found,  soothed  their  aching  hearts, 
and  kept  down  their  rising  fury. 

So  a  petition  was  framed,  and  signed 
by  thousands  in  the  bright  spring  days  of 
1839,  imploring  parliament  to  hear  wit- 
nesses who  could  testify  to  the  unpa- 
ralleled destitution  of  the  manufacturing 
districts.  Nottingham,  Sheffield,  Glas- 
gow, Manchester,  and  many  other  towns, 
were  busy  appointing  delegates  to  convey 
this  petition,  who  might  speak,  not 
merely  of  what  they  had  seen  and  had 
heard,  but  from  what  they  had  borne  and 
suffered.  Life-worn,  gaunt,  anxious,  hun- 
ger-stamped men,  were  those  delegates. — 
Vol.  i.  p.  129-31. 

What  the  poor  were  doing  in  the 
'slack  time,*  while  the  master-manu- 
facturers were  *  retrenching,'  not 
their  own  turtle  and  champagne,  but 
their  workmens'  daily  bread : — 

There  is  another  side  to  the  picture. 
There  were  homes  over  which  Carson's 
fire  threw  a  deep,  terrible  gloom, — ^the 


homes  of  those  who  would  fidn  work  and 
no  man  gave  unto  them, — ^the  homes  of 
those  to  whom  leisure  was  a  curse. 
There  the  family  music  was  hungry  wails, 
when  week  after  week  passed  by  and 
there  was  no  work  to  be  had,  and  con- 
sequently no  wages  to  pay  for  the  bread 
the  children  cried  aloud  for  in  their  young 
impatience  of  suffering.  There  was  no 
breakfast  to  lounge  over ;  their  lounge 
was  taken  in  bed  to  try  and  keep  warmth 
in  them  that  bitter  March  weather,  and 
by  being  quiet  to  deaden  the  gnawing 
wolf  within.  Many  a  penny,  that  would 
have  gone  littie  way  enough  in  oatmeal 
or  potatoes,  bought  opium  to  still  the 
hungry  little  ones,  and  make  them  forget 
their  uneasiness  in  heavy,  troubled  sleep. 
It  was  mother's  mercy.  The  evil  and 
the  good  of  our  nature  came  out  strongly 
then.  There  were  desperate  fathers ;  there 
were  bitter-tongued  mothers  (oh,  God, 
what  wonder !)  ;  there  were  reckless 
children ;  the  very  closest  bonds  of  na- 
ture were  snapt  in  that  time  of  trial  and 
distress.  There  was  faith  such  as  the 
rich  can  never  imagine  on  earth;  there 
was  *  love  strong  as  death  ; '  and  self- 
denial  among  rude,  coarse  men,  akin  to 
that  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  most  glorious 
deed.  The  vices  of  the  poor  sometimes 
astound  us  here;  but  when  the  secrets 
of  all  hearts  shall  be  made  known,  their 
virtues  will  astound  us  in  far  greater 
degree.     Of  this  I  am  certain. — P.  86. 

And  lastly,  in  what  sort  of  houses 
Chartists  live : — 

Barton  growled  inarticulate  words  of 
no  benevolent  impoit  to  a  large  class  of 
mankind,  and  so  they  went  along  till 
they  arrived  in  Berry  Street.  It  was  un- 
paved ;  and  down  the  middle  a  gutter 
forced  its  way,  every  now  and  then  form- 
ing pools  in  the  holes  with  which  the 
street  abounded.  Never  was  the  old 
Edinburgh  cry  of  Gardez  Veau!  more 
necessary  than  in  this  street.  As  they 
passed,  women  from  their  doors  tossed 
household  slops  of  every  description  into 
the  gutter ;  they  ran  into  the  next  pool, 
which  overfloweid  and  stagnated.  Heaps 
of  ashes  were  the  stepping-stones  on 
which  the  passer-by,  who  cared  in  the 
least  for  cleanliness,  took  care  not  to 
put  his  foot.  Our  friends  were  not 
dainty,  but  even  they  picked  their  way 
till  they  got  to  some  steps  leading  down 
into  a  small  area,  where  a  person  stand- 
ing would  have  liis  head  about  one  foot 
below  the  level  of  the  street,  and  might 
at  the  same  time,  without  the  least 
motion  of  his  body,  touch  the  window  of 
the  cellar  and  the  damp  muddy  wall 
right  opposite.  You  went  down  one 
step  even  from  the  foul  area  into  the 
cellar  in  which  a  family  of  human  beings 
Uved.    It  was  very  dark  inside.    The 
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window -panes  of  many  of  them  were 
broken  and  stuffed  with  rags,  which  wis 
reason  enough  for  the  dvsky  light  which 
perraded  the  place  even  at  mid-day. 
After  the  account  I  have  given  of  the 
state  of  the  street,  no  one  can  be  sor* 
prised  that  on  going  into  the  cellar  inha- 
bited by  Davenport  the  smell  was  so 
foetid  as  almost  to  knock  the  two  men 
down.  Quickly  recovering  themselves, 
as  those  inured  to  such  things  do,  they 
began  to  penetrate  the  thick  darkness  of 
the  place,  and  to  see  three  or  four  little 
children  rolling  on  the  damp,  nay  wet, 
brick  floor,  through  which  the  stagnant, 
tithy  moisture  of  the  street  ooze^  up ; 
the  fire-place  was  empty  and  black ;  tiie 
wtfe  sat  on  her  husband's  lair,  and  cried 
in  the  dank  loneliness. 

'  See,  missis,  I'm  Imck  again.  Hold 
your  noise,  children,  and  don't  mither 
your  mammy  for  bread,  here's  a  chap  as 
has  got  some  for  you.' 


In  that  dim  Bght,  which  Iras 
to  strangers,  they  clustered  round  Butos» 
and  tore  frmn  him  the  food  he  had 
brought  with  him.  It  was  a  large  hunch 
of  l^ead,  but  it  hsd  vanished  in  an 
instant.— P.  89. 

No  wonder ;  and  no  wonder,  also, 
if  before  appetites  and  tempers  edu- 
cated thus  by  yearly  starvation,  other 
things,  also,  more  important  than 
loaves  of  bread,  should  hereafter 
vanish  in  an  instant* 

We  should  be  glad,  did  space 
allow,  to  give  some  specimens  of  the 
rich  humour  and  the  deep  pathos 
with  which  this  extraordinary  book 
abounds ;  but  we  must  end,  compli- 
menting Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall 
on  this  fresh  addition  to  the  list  of 
noble  books  which  their  courage  has 
given  to  the  English  public. 


AN  EPISODE  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  EDDYSTONE 

LIGHTHOUSE. 


I  COULD  scarcely  at  first  believe  that 
they  were  all  dead, — that  I  was 
never  more  to  hear  the  voice  of  pa- 
rent, brother,  or  sister, — that  I  was 
utterly  alone  in  the  world.  But  so 
it  was :  within  the  space  of  eight 
months,  as  the  worthy  curate  told 
me,  the  grave  had  closed  over  the 
whole  of  my  family.  It  was  some 
consolation  that  my  mother  had  died 
blessing  me ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  now 
bitterly  repented  that  I  had  gone  to 
sea,  instead  of  remaining,  as  I  might 
bave  done,  to  stay  and  comfort  her 
in  her  old  age.  Yet  she  had  ap- 
proved of  the  step  I  took,  and  after 
all  I  acted  for  the  best.  Mr.  Jones 
told  me  that  she  had  said  to  him, 
*•  that  I  had  always  been  a  good  and 
dutiful  son  to  her,  and  that  she  hoped, 
though  she  was  not  to  live  to  see  it, 
tiiat  I  would  some  day  find  some- 
thing to  my  taste,  so  that  I  might 
settle  down  contentedly.'  She  was 
always  such  a  kind  soul. 

It  was  now  necessary  for  me  to 
shape  my  course  anew.  If  I  had 
been  unable  before  to  turn  the  edu- 
cation I  had  received  to  any  good 
account,  I  thought  it  very  unlikely  I 
should  succeed  in  doing  so  now.  The 
only  thing  in  that  way  which  seemed 
to  me  possible  of  attainment  at  the 


time  was  a  re-engagement  as  an 
usher  in  some  school ;  but  I  instantly 
dismissed  the  idea,  for  I  had  had 
enough  of  that  drudgery  at  Little 
Hampton.  So  being  now  a  tolerable 
seaman,  and  seeing  nothing  else  to 
do,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  stick  to 
the  only  profession  I  had  acquired, 
and  to  seek  another  ship.  But  as 
the  Neptune  had  disgust^  me  with 
the  merchant  service,  I  set  off  for 
Plymouth,  with  the  intention  of  vo- 
lunteering for  the  navy,  where,  be- 
sides other  advantages,  I  thought 
that  my  natural  good  qualities  and 
abilities  had  a  better  chance  of  getting 
fair  play. 

On  reaching  Devonport  I  found 
there  was  no  ship  fitting  out  for 
sea  just  then ;  but  as  I  had  still  some' 
money  left,  and  could  afford  to  be 
idle  for  a  week  or  two,  I  resolved  to 
wait  a  short  time  and  see  what  might 
turn  up.  I  lodged  at  a  tavern  caUed 
the  Rodney,  and  the  time  went  by 
quickly  enough,  for  I  had  never  been 
in  that  neighbourhood  before,  and 
there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  seen  there. 
I  spent  almost  all  my  time  ivalk- 
ing  about  the  Mount  Edgeeumbe 
grounds  and  other  places  with  some 
acquaintances  I  had  made— it  is  not 
difficult  to  make  such  in  Plymouth — ^ 
and  I  enjoyed  myself  much,  for  the 
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was  beantiful:  it  wis  the 
■MMith  of  August,  near  its  doae. 
However,  ftt  iSit  end  of  a  foitaigbt 
say  ledconiDg  at  the  Rodoey  was 
Mese&ted ;  and  wlfea  I  had  paid  it, 
X  fiMud  I  had  sot  money  ^Mwtgh  left 
te  keep  me  afloat  mnoh  longer.  I 
tMi  my  sitoatioa  to  the  lan£ord,  a 
weiy  honest  laaa,  who  said  it  was 
not  jHrq^^alde  that  any  king's  ship 
WttWan  Ve  commissitmed  at  Plymouth 
IGk*  some  time,  and  that  my  best  plan 
would  be  to  go  to  Bristol  imme- 
diately, as  there  I  would  have  a 
lietter  chance  of  finding  a  good  berth 
in  a  merchant  vessel. 

Just  as  we  were  talking  about  it 
^iwec  a  ^lass  of  grog,  a  man  came 
in  and  said, — 

*  Here*s  a  rum  go,  Jem  (that  was 
llie  landlord's  name) ;  that  other 
<liap  has  left  the  Stone,  tool  I'm 
blessed  i£  it  isn't  the  third  within 
tbe  last  eight  weeks ! ' 

^  Why,  now,'  said  the  landlord  to 
ane,  'tlmt's  the  very  thing  for  you, 
jny  man, — ^that's  to  say,  always  sup- 
posing you  don't  dislike  a  little  eon- 
2aement  and  regular  hours ! ' 

*  What  is  it?^  said  I. 

^  It's  one  of  the  keepers  of  the 
Stone  Light,'  replied  he,  'who  has 
Hpiven  up  the  job.  What  do  you 
«^  to  it  ?  It's  the  very  thing  for  a 
nan  like  you,  who  seem  to  be  a  bit 
^  a  seholai:^  and  not  to  like  work 
-overmuch.' 

Nothing  at  the  time  could  have 
more  to  my  mind,  for  I  little 
imagined  what  ^e  nature  of  the 
^dtoation  was. .  I  lost  no  time  in  ap- 
plying for  the  post,  and  my  certifi- 
icates  being  good,  and  besides — ^most 
<iiiacconintably,  as  I  then  thought— 
Bo  one  else  oifering,  I  was  aunoet 
immediately  accept^.  They  said  I 
jouut  engage  for  six  months,  as  they 
were  tired  of  men  leaving  the  plaoe 
almost  as  soon  as  l^)pointed.  I  said 
I  would  engage  for  a  year  if  they 
•^ose;  but  they  smiled,  and  said  six 
aenths  was  enough  to  begin  with. 

When  all  was  arrang^  I  began 
to  congratulate  myself  on  my  good 
fortune.  I  thought,  with  the  land- 
lord, that  it  was  the  very  thing  for 
wut^  An  easy  life,  plenty  to  eat  and 
^Mak,  warm  shelter,  acd  tolerably 
^food  pay,  I  oonsidered  quite  enough 
^  eontent  any  xeasonalde  being.  I 
^ould  not  unoerstand  i|hv  my  pore- 
^^tooenors  had  given  up  the  service, 


and  thought  they  must  have  beea 
aaeii  who  did  not  know  when  thqr 
were  well  off. 

^NTevertheless,  even  at  that  time  I 
thought  it  possible  I  might  be  a  little 
dull  now  and  then ;  so,  that  I  might 
have  something  to  amuse  myself 
with,  I  bought  a  pack  of  cards  to 
play  with  the  other  keeper,  a  second'- 
hand  musical  snuff-box,  and  an  exh 
cellent  jest-book,  with  a  collection  of 
songs  at  the  end  of  it.  Then,  seeing 
I  had  no  likelihood  of  being  able  for 
some  time  to  put  my  money  to  any 
agreeable  use,  1  spent  what  xemainea 
of  it  in  a  jollification  at  the  Bodney;; 
there  were  two  fiddles  and  a  flute» 
and  we  danced  till  morning  in  a  back 
room.  How  many  years  it  is  since 
then!  And  yet  that  was  the  last 
really  happy  evening  I  have  ever 
spent. 

Kext  morning  I  went  on  board  the 
lighthouse  tender,  and  we  sailed  for 
the  Eddystone.  On  the  wa}r,  one  of 
the  men  remarked  to  me  significantly 
that  it  was  a  Friday. 

'  What  <^ that?'  said  I;  <allsen<* 
sible  people  ridicule  your  supersti- 
tions about  a  Friday.' 

'  Well,  well,'  said  he,  *  we  shall 
see.' 

But  I  only  laughed  at  him,  and 
told  him  that  so  little  did  I  think  of 
what  he  said,  I  resolved,  since  I  was 
going  to  a  desert  island  on  that  day, 
to  take  the  name  of  Friday,  and  to 
call  the  other  keeper  Kobinson  Cru- 
soe. I  remember  that  well :  the  fact 
was,  I  was  in  the  highest  spirits. 

The  weather  was  fine,  and  the  wind 
favourable,  though  light;  in  about 
three  hours  we  reached  our  destina- 
tion, and  effected  a  landing  without 
difficulty.  There  was  little  time  lost, 
scmie  stores  the  tender  had  brought 
off  were  quickly  got  out  of  her ;  in 
half-an-hour  she  was  standing  back 
for  Plymouth,  and  I  was  left  to 
establish  myself  in  my  new  abode. 

'  Well,'  said  I  to  myself,  as  I  looked 
about  me,  *here  I  am,  snug  and 
comfortable  I  After  knocking  about 
the  world  as  I  have  done,  it  is 
something  to  find  such  a  resting- 
plaoe;  and,  disgusted  as  I  am  wiUi 
the  coldness  and  selfishness  of  sodety, 
it  is  still  better  to  find  myself  so 
effectually  removed  from  it.'  I  little 
knew  what  I  was  saying,  or  what  I 
was  to  endure  there. 

The  other  light-keeper— good  rea- 
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son  I  hare  to  remember  him— w«8 
an  elderly  man,  and  a  Scot.  I  was 
by  no  means  taken  with  his  appear- 
ance, for  he  looked  grave  and  un- 
social,—any  thing,  in  fact,  but  a  jolly 
companion.  However,  he  was  cour- 
teous enough  at  first,  shewing  me  all 
over  the  lighthouse,  pointing  out  the 
different  apparatus,  and  explaining 
to  me  my  various  duties,  with  re- 
gud  to  the  last,  indeed,  he  expatiated 
on  them  at  such  length,  lew  and 
simple  though  they  were,  that  I  was 
heartily  tin^  of  his  lecture. 

The  day  passed  away  pleasantly 
enough ;  I  had  never  before  seen  the 
interior  of  a  lighthouse,  and  I  found 
considerable  amusement  in  examining 
everything  about  it.  The  lower  part 
is  solid;  above  that  there  are  four 
small  chambers  one  over  the  other, 
besides  the  lantern,  or  light-room: 
the  two  lowest  are  for  holding  stores, 
the  third  is  the  kitchen,  and  in  the 
fourth  are  the  men*s  berths.  I  found 
everything  fitted  up  with  the  same 
economy  of  space  and  neatness  of 
contrivance  which  distin^ish  the 
arrangements  of  a  ship ;  indeed,  at 
times,  I  fancied  for  a  moment  I  was 
actually  aboard  of  one.  The  creat 
difference  was  that  there  was  so  little 
room  to  move  about  in, — at  least, 
horizontally ;  for  as  to  going  up  and 
down  I  soon  found  that  very  tiresome. 

Of  that,  however,  I  thought  little ; 
keeping  a  watch  in  that  comfortable 
lantern  was  evidently  a  very  different 
thing  from  keeping  one  in  cold  and 
darkness  on  a  wet  deck,  step  fore  and 
afl  as  one  might  there ;  and  if  I  had 
now  and  then  the  trouble  of  going 
aloft,  it  was  not  to  reef  topsails  in  a 
gnle  of  wind.  That  remmded  me 
that  it  was  just  about  the  same  time 
the  previous  year  that  I  was  beating 
to  the  westward  round  Cape  Horn  in 
the  Neptune,  and  I  contrasted  my 
'position  then  and  now.  Then  we  had 
three  weeks*  anxious  and  incessant 
toil,  during  which  time  not  one  of  us 
took  off  his  clothes,  or  had  a  single 
hour's  eood  sleep ;  then,  with  a  short 
Cape-Horn  sea  perpetually  breaking 
aver  us,  and  a  most  piercing,  icy 
wind  dashinff  the  sharp  snow  in  our 
faces,  we  had  to  keep  the  pumps  con- 
stantly going;  while,  to  crown  all, 
our  provisions  had  run  short.  But, 
of  course,  I  need  not  repeat  all  our 
sufferings.  Now,  with  nothingr  to  do 
but  to  attend  to  a  lamp  and  keep  a 


few  hours*  watch  in  an  easy  dioE,  I 
^would  have  a  warm  berth,  good  feod, 
good  shelter,  and  sound  deep.  TImr 
was  a  difference,  indeed ! 

Poor  me !  I  did  not  expect  that 
soon  I  would  gladly  have  exchanged 
my  situation  for  that  of  any  of  1117 
former  messmates,  who  mi^ht  be  en- 
during the  greatest  hardships  a  ssikr 
can  be  exposed  to;  I  did  not  anti- 
cipate what  I  was  to  suffer  in  the 
place  where  I  had  hoped  to  find  re- 
pose and  comfort,  nor  that  it  was  to 
be  the  birthplace  of  a  remorse  which 
would  torment  me  thronghout  the 
rest  of  my  life. 

However,  as  I  have  already  ssid, 
the  first  day  passed  pleasantly  enoogii, 
and  I  was  more  than  contented  vnth 
my  situation  till  the  evening  came. 
As  it  began  to  grow  dusk  my  com- 
rade and  I  went  up  to  the  lantern, 
and  he  shewed  me  now  the  lighting 
was  managed.  After  this  Tessoik 
being  tired  of  his  prosing,  I  left  him 
to  keep  the  first  watch  ;  and  under- 
standio?  that  I  was  to  relieve  him  st 
midnight,  I  went  below  again  to  our 
berth. 

And  then  first  I  began  to  feel  a 
little  lonely. 

I  began  to  feel  a  little  lonely,  bot 
I  persuaded  myself  it  was  merely 
beoiuse  it  was  the  first  night,  aod 
that  the  impxvssion  would  wear  off. 
Looking  about  for  something  to  oc- 
cupy myself  with,  my  attention  wis 
attracted  by  the  library  of  the  other 
keeper,— if  libraij  that  can  be  called 
which  consisted  of  half-a-dozen  books 
ranged  on  a  small  hanging  ^elf.  A 
work  by  an  author  named  Baxter, 
two  volumes  entitled  the  Scots  Wot' 
Mt>«,  Anson*s  Vvyages,  a  History  </ 
Scotland,  the  Pilgrim*s  Progress,  and 
one  or  two  other  books  whose  names 
I  have  forgotten,  formed  the  whole 
collection.  Anson's  Voyages  and  the 
PUgrinCs  Progress  I  had  read  when 
a  boy,  and  the  rest  seemed  by  no 
means  attractive;  indeed,  I  never 
had  a  taste  for  religious  reading.  So 
I  did  not  trouble  the  Scotchman^ 
library. 

Hanging  on  hooks  driven  into  the 
wall  were  a  couple  of  spy-glssses. 
I  took  them  to  pieces  one  after  the 
other  and  cleaned  them, — not  that 
they  needed  it,  but  this  passed  some 
time.  Thea  I  overhauled  the  va- 
rious lockers  in  the  place,  bat  found 
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nothing,  except  a  set  of  signals  "vnth 
the  signal-book,  some  clothes  belong- 
ing to  the  other  man,  a  few  carpen- 
ters* tools,  and  some  other  odds  and 
ends.  All  this  was  uninteresting 
enough,  but  I  was  determined  not  to 
let  my  spirits  droop;  so,  though  I 
was  not  hungry,  I  went  down  to 
where  we  kept  our  provisions  and 
took  out  some  cold  pork.  After 
making  a  hearty  meal  on  this,  I 
mixed  myself  a  glass  of  grog,  lit  my 
pipe,  and  set  my  musical-box  playing. 

1  sat  awhile  musing  over  my  past 
life  and  adventures,  and  then  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  now  was  a  good 
time  for  carrying  out  a  project  I  had 
often  formed,  but  never  had  found 
opportunity  to  execute,  namely,  that 
of  writing  my  memoirs.  I  jumped 
at  the  idea,  and  immediately  began 
thinking  how  I  should  begin;  but 
after  I  had  smoked  two  or  three 
pipes,  and  my  musical  box  had  run 
down  several  times,  I  found  that  the 
time  had  passed  more  quickly  than  I 
had  thought  it  would,  and  that  it 
was  within  an  hour  of  my  watch. 
So  as  it  was  not  worth  while  setting 
myself  to  be^n  my  memoirs  that 
night,  I  thougnt  I  misht  as  well  go 
up  and  sit  with  the  Scotchman  for 
the  remaining  time. 

I  found  him  reading  the  Bible.  I 
confess  I  was  annoyed  at  this,  for 
though  there  is  no  harm  in  reading 
the  Bible,  yet  to  find  my  only  com- 
panion was  not  merely  the  grave, 
sober,  unsocial  fellow,  which  the 
kind  of  books  he  had  and  his  whole 
appearance  shewed  him  to  be,  but 
that  he  was  a  savit  besides,  was  really 
too  much ;  and  at  the  moment  I  half 
repented  of  having  taken  the  situa- 
tion,— at  least,  I  regretted  I  had  not 
inquired  before  I  engaged  myself 
what  sort  of  a  creature  my  future 
messmate  was.  I  suppose  he  dis- 
covered my  dissatisfaction  by  my 
expression  of  countenance,  for  as  I 
appeared  he  laid  aside  the  book,  put- 
ting in  his  spectacles  as  a  mark  at 
the  place  he  had  been  reading. 

*  I>o  you  never  feel  a  little  dull 
here,  old.  fellow  ?*  said  I,  overcoming 
my  repugnance  to  the  man,  and 
seating  myself.  '  It  is  a  little  lonely 
here  at  times,  is  it  not  ?' 

*'  Yes,*  replied  he,  speaking  vrith  a 
horrible  Scotch  accent,  Mt  is  lone- 
some ;  but  I  should  bo^  a  lone  man 
anywhere,  for  I  have  neither  kith 


nor  kin  left,  and  I  have  learned  to 
like  being  alone.* 

'  Perhaps,  then,  you  would  dis- 
pense with  my  company  now  and 
always  ?*  retorted  I. 

*  No,*  said  he ;  ^  you  should  not 
take  offence  where  none  was  meant. 
I  am  very  glad * 

*  Oh,  I  do  not  easily  take  offence ! ' 
returned  I,  interrupting  him ;  '  and 
as  for  being  alone  in  the  world,  I  am 
much  in  the  same  case  as  you.  I 
came  back  from  sea  a  month  ago,  and 
found  all  my  kith  and  kin,  as  vou 
call  them,  dead  and  buried, — mother, 
sister,  two  brothers,  and  all ;  as  for 
my  father,  he  died  long  ago.* 

'  A  sore  dispensation !  *  said  the 
Scotchman;  *but  He  who  tempers 
the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb • 

*  Oh,  yes,  I  know  all  that !  *  inter- 
rupted I,  fearing  that  he  was  going 
to  preach ;  *  it  is  all  very  true.  Be- 
sides, people  cannot  live  for  ever; 
we  must  all  die  some  day  or  another : 
it  is  all  for  the  best.* 

*  It  is  a  grand  thing  to  be  able  to 
say  that  all  is  for  the  best,  if  we 
really  feel  what  we  say,*  replied  my 
companion. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  was,  but 
there  was  something  about  this  man 
which,  from  the  first,  exercised  a  most 
dispiriting  influence  upon  me :  there 
was  something  so  fixedlv  melancholv 
in  all  he  said  and  in  all  he  looked. 
However,  I  was  resolved  not  to  let 
myself  yield  to  the  impression ;  so  I 
rattled  on  in  my  own  way,  sang  him 
a  song,  fired  off  a  number  of  capital 
jokes,  and  told  him  all  sorts  of  stories 
about  the  adventures  I  had  met  with 
in  my  changing  life,  some  of  which, 
of  course,  were  amusing  enough. 

But  it  was  all  in  vain.  Though 
my  conversation  has  always  been 
considered  agreeable,  it  did  not  seem 
to  please  this  man.  He  listened 
quietly  enough,  and  never  interrupted 
me;  indeed  he  made  no  remarks 
whatever:  but  I  saw  my  cheerful- 
ness was  as  little  to  his  taste  as  his 
sullenness  was  to  mine. 

However,  the  hour  passed  away ; 
and  at  midnight,  after  much  prosing 
about  the  lamp,  the  reflectors,  and  bo 
on,  he  went  below.  When  he  was 
gone,  I  could  not  help  thinking  what 
a  hard  thing  it  was  that  a  man  like 
me,  gifted  with  natural  ability,  and 
having  received  so  excellent  an  edu- 
cation, should  have  the  same  fate 
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am^pned  me  «•  thai  itapid  aad  un- 
cultivated old  Scotchman;  and  I 
wondered  when  the  time  would  come 
when  I  should  arrive  at  the  niuation 
to  which  I  felt  m3r8elf  entitled.  Alaa  I 
it  has  not  come  even  yet ;  and  how 
many  years  have  elapsed  sinoe  I  was 
a  keeper  in  the  fiddjrstone  Light- 
house! How  many  situations,  all 
unworthy  of  a  man  like  me,  have  I 
since  had  to  fill ! 

However,  so  it  was ;  I,  with  all  my 
talents,  education,  and  knowledge  of 
the  world,  was  forced  to  descend  to 
an  equality  (or,  indeed,  as  being 
jmiaar  keeper,  to  nn  inferiority)  to  a 
being  withoat  a  a|iark  of  ioteUeet, 
whose  accomplishments  were  pro- 
bably confined  to  reading  and  writing, 
and  his  notions  of  life  formed  from 
the  perusal  of  the  PUgrinCt  ProgreM! 
Yet  again  I  reflected  that  I  was  better 
off  than  I  Mras  in  the  Neptune,  where 
I  was  exposed  not  merely  to  all 
kinds  of  physical  miseries,  but  also 
to  the  jeering  of  my  coarse  comrades, 
who,  not  being  qualified  to  appreciate 
'  Gentleman  &ck,*  as  they  called  me, 
were  ever  fain  to  laugn  at  him. 
*  Certainly,'  thought  I,  ^  I  am  better 
off  here  than  among  those  savages  ;* 
and  when,  moreover,  I  remembered 
that  my  money  being  so  much  re- 
duced as  it  was  at  the  Rodney,  I  must 
soon  either  have  gone  amongst  such 
a  set  or  have  been  reduced  to  beg- 
ging, I  regarded  my  new  situation 
more  favourably. 

These  and  such  thoughts  occupied 
me  some  time.  I  then  wound  up 
my  watch  and  tried  to  settle  myself 
for  the  night.  It  was,  however,  in 
vain ;  I  was  in  a  restless  humour,  so 
I  thought  I  ¥rould  go  down  and 
brii^  up  a  ghus  of  grog  to  keep  me 
company,  and  also  my  musical  box, 
which  I  had  forgotten.  I  went  down, 
therefore ;  the  Scotdiman  was  asleep ; 
but  some  slight  noise  I  made  in  pass- 
ing by  the  l^rth  awakened  him,  and 
he  started  up, 

•  What  is  It  ?'  hecried.  *  What  is 
it  ?  What  is  the  maUer  ?  Speak-- 
quick  !* 

'Nothing  at  all,  old  fellow,*  I 
oooUy  replied ;  *  I  only  want  a  can  of 
groff  and  my  musical  box.* 

'What!  and  have  you  dared  to 
leave  the  light  for  that  T  exclaimed 
be ;  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  rushed  up 
the  ladder  like  a  lunatic. 

When  I  had  nuxed  my  grog  and 


put  my  box  in  my  pedket,  I  foUoweA 
turn,  laughing  exceedii^y  at  his  ex- 
citement ;  for  though  I  knew  it  wm 
a  little  irregular  lor  me  to  hare  left 
my  poet,  I  thought  hb  condnct  nrnfr 
ridiculously  absord. 

*•  Come,  old  boy,*  said  I,  when  £ 
reached  the  lantern,  *don*t  kioks» 
glum.  Where*8  the  harm  of  my 
mixing  myself  a  little  three^waler 
grog  ?  Off  to  your  eoi  with  yon,  er 
t\si^  you*ll  catch  cold  in  thoe  thin 
1^  of  yours,  and  then  I  ahali  hste 
to  nurse  you.  Down  with  yon :  I 
shall  not  leave  the  light  agmn.* 

^Can  I  defwnd  en  jmaT  Mifta^ 
tn  n  dwiHring  wy  nat  made  me 
laugh  anew. 

'  Oh,  yea,*  I  replied ;  ^  there  is  no- 
thing more  I  want  There,  dinni 
with  you,  and  turn  in  again — all^s 
well.' 

He  said  nothing  more,  and  weii 
below ;  I  played  my  mnakal  box  far 
some  time,  and  finished  my  grog* 
Then,  whether  or  not  the  liqaer 
acted  as  a  so^rific,  or  that  I  was  tiled 
after  the  jovial  night  we  spent  at  the 
Rodney,  I  do  not  know ;  bat  I  fell 
fast  asleep,  and  did  not  nwake  till 
daybreak. 

When  I  awoke  and  found  the  day 
dawning,  I  hastily  extinguished  tlie 
lamp  and  descended  to  rouse  my 
mate.  We  breakfasted,  and  then,  as 
I  expected,  he  began. 

*  Young  man,*  said  he,  ^  it  was  nat 
rije^ht  of  you  to  leave  the  light  kat 
night,  and  you  must  not  do  it  again.* 

'  This  morning,  you  mean,*  aaid  L 
I  But  never  mind  that.  As  to  leav- 
ing the  light  for  a  moment,  why, 
what  harm  could  it  do  P* 

'  You  have  been  at  sea,*  returned 
the  Scotchman,  *  and  you  mustsoRly 
know  you  should  not  Icaye  yoor  post 
when  upon  duty.* 

'  Yes,^  said  1,  «but  the  lighthouse 
is  not  a  ship.  There  is  no  fear  of 
squalls  for  this  craft ;  there  are  bredc- 
ers  enough  around,  but  there  is  no 
danger — at  least  for  us.* 

'  That*8  just  the  thing !  that*s  jnt 
the  thing!*  cried  he.  ^We  are^ 
perhaps,  safe  enough;  but  if  any 
thing  were  to  go  wrong  with  the 
light,  what  would  become  ef  those 
for  whose  benefit  the  lighthouse  was 
erected  P* 

*•  But  for  five  minutes         * 

^Not  for  a  single  moment  may 
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vMir  post  be  deflated,*  intemi^ed 
ne.  ^You  and  I  are  hoe  to  tend 
tha4  light ;  and  if  throogh  our  neg- 
ligence ai^  thing  happen  to  it,  and 
a  vessel  were  to  be  lost  on  this  rock, 
the  deaths  of  all  and  each  of  the 
crew  woold  He  at  onr  docnr:  we  shonld 
be  manslayers  —  mnzderers !  Do 
not  attempt  to  justify  yourself,  for. 
you  know  you  were  wrong.    If  I 

thought but  Idare  say  it  was  mere 

thoughtlessness  on  vour  part.  You 
will  not  do  it  again  r  Let  us  forget 
it!' 

And  I  did  forget  it  at  the  time,  at 
least  I  did  not  think  of  it.  But 
de^ly  did  subsequ^it  events — and 
they  came  very  soon  —  grave  hia 
-words  up(m  my  mind :  ^  If  through 
our  negUgenee  a  ship  were  logt^  ike 
deaths  of  her  crew  wauid  lie  at  our 
door  r  How  often  has  that  dreadful 
sentence  rung  in  my  ears  t  how  often 
have  I  in  vain  tried  to  shut  out  the 
conviction  that  it  was  true,  ilfait- 
s^er  I — rvirderer !  Long  after  that 
man's  tongue  became  for  ever  silent, 
the  words  seem  to  sound  in  my  ears 
like  the  voice  of  an  accusing  angeL 

But,  as  I  have  said,  I  thought  no- 
thing of  them  at  the  time ;  nay,  I 
secretly  laughed  at  the  old  man's 
language ;  —  secretly,  for  thare  was 
then  something  imposing  about  him, 
which  prevented  my  doing  so  openly. 
However,  though  I  did  not  care  for 
what  he  said,  I  disliked  him  more 
than  ever,  and  it  was  fated  that  the 
day  was  not  to  pass  over  without  a 
downright  quarrel  between  us.  It 
arose  Si  us.  I  had  helped  myself 
several  times  to  a  little  grog, — ^more 
from  want  of  any  thing  to  do  than 
because  I  cared  for  it  This  he  dis- 
covered from  seeing  the  rum  in  the 
case-bottle  getting  near  low-water 
mark.  When  he  observed  it,  he 
locked  the  place  where  the  spirits 
were  kqpt,  and  put  the  key  in  his 
pocket  without  saying  a  word.  I 
]vetended  at  the  moment  not  to  see 
this ;  but  soon  after,  wishing  another 
glass,  I  went  to  him  (he  was  alofl, 
out  on  the  gallery),  and  said,  civilly, 
*  I'll  thank  you  for  the  key  of  the 
locker  where  the  rum  is.' 

^  No,  young  man,'  said  he,  ^  I  will 
not  give  it  you.  You  don't  seem  to 
know  when  to  stop ;  therefore  you 
shall  have  your  allowance  regularly 
every  day,  and  no  more.' 

'  What  r  cried  I ; '  what  right  have 


you  to  stop  mv  grog  in  this  fidhiQit? 
Give  up  the  key,  you  old  sinner,  or 
I'll  make  you !' 

I  seized  his  arm  as  I  spoke ;  but, 
with  the  quickness  of  lightning,  and 
before  I  could  prevent  him,  he  l^ved 
the  key  over  the  gallery  into  the  sea. 

*Now!'  said  he,  biutally,  ^ytn 
thoi^;ht  to  use  foree,  because  you  are 
younger  and  stnmger  than  I  am. 
See  the  consequeaoe !  see  what  you 
have  made  me  do !  You^ll  get  no 
grog  at  all  now,  for  you  d^  aat 
bresuc  open  the  locker ;  at  least  yoa 
had  better  not,  since  if  you  do  it  will 
speak  for  itself:  but  if  you  let  it 
alone  I  shall  say  nothmg,  for  I  am 
no  tale-piet ;'  by  which  expressnon  he 
meant  tell-tale. 

I  gave  the  spiteful  vrreteh  a  good 
shakiog,  and  from  that  moment  we 
were  enemies.  I  was,  perhaps,  wrong 
to  do  so ;  but  if  he  could  have  an- 
ticipated what  through  bis  means  I 
was  afterwards  to  suffer,  he  would 
have  thought  himself  well  revenged. 

It  was  true  enou^  what  he  said 
about  my  not  daring  to  break  open 
the  locker;  that  would  have  been 
discovered  the  next  time  the  tender 
came,  and  the  whole  story  would 
so  have  come  out.  I  tried  all  the 
other  keys  I  could  find,  but  none 
would  fit.  It  was  also,  unfortunately, 
high  water  when  he  threw  away  the 
key ;  and  though  I  went  at  ebb  to 
seek  it  with  some  faint  hopes,  my 
search,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
was  fruitless. 

That  day  passed  away  without  my 
feeling  particularly  dull,  for  I  was 
too  indignant  at  the  old  man's  con- 
duct to  think  much  about  my  situa^ 
tion  otherwise,  and  having  the  first 
watch  that  night  I  got  to  my  berth 
at  twelve  o  clock,  and  slept  soundly. 

But  after  a  day  or  two  had  passed, 
I  could  no  longer  conceal  from  my- 
self that  my  situation  was  unsupport* 
able ;  and  after  a  long  but  fruitless 
effort  to  keep  up  my  spirits,  I  aban- 
doned the  struggle,  in  vain  I  tried 
to  amuse  myselt  with  my  jest-book, 
or  to  sing  some  of  the  songs  it  con- 
tained; in  vain  I  turned  over  the 
pages  of  some  of  the  works  in  the 
Scotchman's  library  when  he  was  not 
there.  I  required  to  force  myself  to 
understand  what  I  read,  so  wander- 
ing were  my  thoughts ;  and  when  I 
tried  to  sing,  my  voice  sounded  so 
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"wvetehed  and  lonely,  that  I  found  it 
even  aggravated  my  forlorn  state. 
My  musical  box,  with  its  perpetual 
sameness  of  tune,  was  not  to  be  borne, 
and  I  put  it  aside.  My  project  of 
writing  my  life  was  given  up ;  I  tried 
it,  but  could  not  settle  to  write,  and 
onlv  finished  the  first  sentence.  I 
had  nothing  —  nothing  to  do,  no- 
thing to  look  forward  to,  nothing  to 
wish  for,  nothing  to  care  about,  no- 
thing to  excite  an  idea.  And  then  I 
was  condemned  not  only  to  mental, 
but  also  to  bodily  inactivity.  I  could 
not  relieve  my  mind  by  taking  phy- 
sical exercise,  for  I  was  ca^ed  m  that 
slender  tower,  and  a  smgle  step 
brought  me  to  the  extremity  of  my 
den.  I  began  to  understand  and 
sympathise  with  the  restlessness  of 
wild  animals  in  captivity;  but  I  con- 
sidered them  much  happier  than  I 
was,  seeing  they  did  not  possess,  as  I 
did,  a  soul  to  which  imprisonment 
extended. 

Sometimes  I  thought  of  what  my 
fellow-creatures  on  the  mainland 
would  be  doing — in  Plymouth,  a  few 
miles  off.  The  contrast  that  pre- 
sented itself  between  their  condition 
and  mine  was  terrible.  I  pictured 
them  in  all  the  full  intercourse  of 
life,  moving  in  the  human  shoal, 
casually  meeting  acquaintances,  gaily 
talking  and  jokmg  with  their  friends, 
marketing,  shopping,  reading  the 
newspapers,  gomg  to  the  theatre, 
making  parties  at  each  others*  houses, 
running  through  all  the  pleasant 
routine  of  social  existence.  I  pic- 
tured to  myself  the  busy  dockyard, 
with  its  lively  noise  of  axe  and  ham- 
mer, and  the  merry  bustle  of  ship- 
wrights and  crews;  the  harbour, 
where  vessels  were  loading  and  dis- 
charging, where  sailors  were  meeting 
with  their  wives  and  sweethearts;  and 
idlers,  but  those  not  idle  after  the 
manner  of  my  idleness,  were  gazinff 
contentedly  at  the  scene.  I  pictured 
to  myself  all  the  active  reality  which 
I  knew  must  have  been  going  on  at 
the  time,  while  I  was  confined  in 
that  horrid  tower,  without  the 
slightest  thing  to  suggest  a  thought 
in  my  mind,  without  the  smallest 
incident  to  occupy  my  attention,  with- 
out any  one  to  exchange  a  word  with ; 
for  after  our  quarrel  the  other  man 
would  not  speak  to  me,  except  when 
absolutely  necessary,  and  that  was 
seldom. 


At  morning  I  pictured  to  mywM 
the  awaking  up  of  the  town,  tk 
opening  of  the  shutters,  the  inc^iatt 
movement  in  the  streets,  the  plennt 
meeting  of  the  different  members  of 
each  family  ere  they  began  the  agre^ 
able  occupations  of  the  day ;  ai.  ercn- 
inglpictured  the  social  firoidedrcks, 
the   domestic    chatting,   the   affec- 
tionate *  good  night,'  while  to  me  the 
same    periods    brought    only   the 
wretched  and  desponding  conscMWs- 
ness  of  isolation  and  misery,  and  a 
similar  to-morrow. 

The  ships  that  ocearionally  passed 
brought  none  of  that  interest  sad 
excitement  which  at  sea  the  appeu* 
ance  of  a  sail  always  does.  I  kpev 
that  their  crews  were  sodaliy  united 
together,— merry,  careless,  and  hap- 
py ;  that  they  were  bound  to  a  port 
and  had  something  to  look  forward 
to,  while  I  was  chained  to  my  roek 
to  suffer  its  solitude  in  silence  and 
without  a  hope  —  without  a  sm|k 
being  in  the  wnole  world  to  feel  for 
me — utterly  abuidoned.  Not  ope 
man  in  all  these  ships*  companies 
would  even  think  of  the  poor  keeper 
of  a  lighthouse ;  and  yet  he  was  there 
for  their  sakes.  A  ship's  appesr- 
ance,  therefore,  only  tantalised  me :  I 
felt  like  a  wretched  castaway,  who 
sees  a  vessel  sail  by  which  sees  not 
him.  The  land  had  the  same  effect 
With  a  glass  I  could  make  out 
various  objects — one  or  two  houses; 
there  the  labourer  returning  iWnn 
his  toil  found  his  fellows  to  associate 
with,  but  I,  who  could  almost  see 
this,  was  doomed  to  utter  and  nn- 
changing  solitude. 

Sometimes  I  burst  into  tears  and 
cried  like  a  child  for  an  hour,  bat 
tears  brought  me  no  relief.  Boob 
day  seemed  as  if  it  would  never  end; 
and  when  it  did  come  to  a  close,  there 
was  no  satisfaction  for  me,  for  I  knew 
all  succeeding  ones  would  be  like  it. 
I  had  hung  up  my  watch  on  a  nsil 
that  I  mignt  more  easilv  mark  how 
time  went,  but  the  hands  seemed  ss 
if  thev  never  moved.  I  would  say  to 
mjrseu^  '  I  will  not  look  at  it  sgai& 
for  a  long  time ;  and  when  I  thought 
a  long  time  had  passed,  I  looked  vd 
found  it  was  a  few  minutes  onlj- 
At  last  its  ticking  irritated  me.  I 
put  it  into  my  cot  to  drown  the  noiBe ; 
but  still  I  heard  it,  or  thouriit  I  hesrd 
it.  I  tried  other  places  with  no  better 
success,  and  at  ust  I  broke  it  in  i 
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paroxysm  of  passion.  But  I  imme- 
diately repented  having  done  so,  for 
now  I  could  not  know  bow  the  hours 
went  on,  except  by  the  crawling  sha- 
dows cast  by  the  sun  in  the  place ; 
that  is  to  say,  when  the  sun  shone,  as 
it  seldom  did  in  those  terrible  days. 

I  had  heard  that  people  often  came 
off  to  see  the  lighthouse,  and  I  looked 
wistfully  for  such  a  pleasure,  but  none 
ever  came  in  my  time. 

And  so  day  after  day  passed.  I 
need  not  describe  each ;  I  could  not 
if  I  would,  for  I  have  no  distinct 
recollection  of  them.  That  time  is  a 
blank  to  me — I  even  lost  my  reckon- 
ing, and  ceased  to  know  the  days  of 
the  month  or  week.  The  time  seemed 
an  eternity,  nevertheless  I  knew  it 
must  be  short,  and  that  it  bore  a 
very  small  proportion  to  the  six 
months  I  had  to  endure. 

One  day  I  so  far  conquered  my 
repugnance  towards  my  companion, 
as  to  bring  myself  to  ask  him  if  he 
would  play  a  game  at  cards.  It  was 
long  before  I  could  condescend  to  do 
so,  but  I  could  not  hold  out  any 
longer;  and  when  I  did  it  I  looked 
to  a  certainty  of  relief,  for  I  never 
thought  he  would  refuse.  But  he 
did,  and  then  I  saw  there  was  no 
help  for  me.  That  old  man*s  pre- 
sence I  felt  was  worse  than  all.  I 
should  have  been  much  better  with- 
out him.  I  absolutely  loathed  his 
sight.  For  as  it  was  in  his  power  to 
make  my  situation  more  tolerable,  I 
could  not  but  look  upon  him  as  the 
chief  cause  of  my  misery — with  a 
companion  like  myself,  inclined  to 
cheerfulness,  I  might  have  got  on 
well  enough — I  felt,  therefore,  it  was 
all  owing  to  that  sour,  selfish  being, 
that  I  was  so  wretched ;  and  I  looked 
upon  him  accordingly  with  hatred. 
Even  now  I  hate  his  memory.  For 
not  only  was  he  a  cause  to  me  of 
suffering  in  his  life,  but  by  his  death 
he  inflicted  on  me  a  dreadful  tor- 
ment, which  no  time  can  relieve,  and 
which  I  must  bear  till  I  reach  my 
grave.  Hitherto  I  had  been  no 
man*8  enemy  but  my  own.  I  had 
harmed  no  one,  and  had  been  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning ;  but  that 
man  was  destined  to  make  me  the 
author  of  a  crime,  which,  though  it 
has  not  met  with  any  punishment 
from  men,  and  never  will,  has  ex- 
tracted from  me  a  perpetual  penalty 
in  my  own  remorseful  Uioughts* 


And  yet,  after  all,  I  know  not  that 
it  was  a  crime.  In  the  circumstances 
in  which  I  was  placed  I  could  not 
have  avoided  it :  if  the  duty  was 
beyond  my  powers,  can  I  be  held 
guilty  for  not  having  performed  it  ? 
If  I  strove  to  the  utmost  to  fulfil  it, 
and  failed  only  for  want  of  strength, 
can  I  be  justly  condemned  ?  It  is 
easy  for  me  now  to  think,  and  it 
would  be  easy  for  others  to  say,  that 
a  little  more  resolution  would  have 
accomplished  it;  but  no  one,  not 
even  I  myself,  now,  can  rightly  judge 
of  my  situation  then. 

But  to  return  to  my  narrative. 
Every  day  I  grew  worse  and  worse. 
Well  did  I  at  last  know  why  they 
had  smiled  when  I  offered  to  en- 
gage for  a  year,  and  why  my  prede- 
cessors had  given  up  the  place.  It 
was,  indeed,  terrible.  At  times  I 
was  inclined  to  dash  my  head  against 
the  wall,  and  so  end  my  miserable 
life  at  once;  often  I  was  about  to 
throw  myself  into  the  sea — ^it  was 
easy,  and  all  my  wretchedness  would 
be  ended  with  the  plunge.  Several 
times  I  went  down  at  low  water  with 
the  fixed  resolution  of  leaping  from 
the  rock,  and  each  time  I  recoiled.  I 
could  not  take  the  decisive  step.  Ah 
indistinct  hope  of  better  days  with- 
held me.  It  was  not  want  of  courage, 
but  every  time  something  seemed  to 
say  to  me,  'Not  yet — a  moment 
longer.'  And  so  the  time  went  by 
without  my  doing  it.  Once,  indeed 
— and  this  shews  I  did  not  want  cou- 
rage— I  was  very  near  the  accom- 
plishment. I  had  lain  down  when 
the  tide  was  flowing  with  the  deter- 
mination of  suffering  myself  to  be 
swept  away  by  the  rising  water.  I 
saw  it  coming,  higher  and  higher, 
nearer  and  nearer.  With  calmness  I 
watched  the  waves  surge  past — there 
is  almost  always  some  swell  on  the 
Eddystone — and  I  marked  them  as 
each  in  succession  swept  by  me; 
three  or  four  times  I  noted  a  large 
one  far  off,  and  felt  sure  it  was  the 
one  which  was  to  be  my  grave — nor 
did  I  shrink  from  them  as  they  came 
on.  Unexpectedly,  however,  as  I 
was  intent  on  a  huge  billow  at  a 
distance,  I  found  myself  carried 
away  a  yard  or  two  along  the  ledge 
of  rock  on  which  I  lay ;  with  the  in- 
stinctive love  of  life  I  clung  to  it, 
grasping  at  the  sea-weed,  and  when 
the  wave  had  rolled  by  I  ran  up 
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beyond  the  reach  of  another,  and 
did  not  renew  the  attempt. 

Time  went  on,  and  still  I  grew 
worse  and  worse.  There  was  a  fever 
in  my  blood,  and  a  tingling  through- 
out mj  whole  frame ;  I  had  a  wheel- 
ing and  whirling  sensation  in  mj 
head.  I  felt  a  perpetual  desire  to 
do  something  —  anything  —  I  knew 
not  what :  it  was  the  natural  energy 
of  my  temperament  rebelling  against 
the  torpor  to  which  it  was  con- 
demned. 

Sometimes  I  thought  I  was  going 
mad — nay,  sometimes  I  cTen  thought 
that  I  had  gone  mad.  I  detected  in- 
ooherency  in  my  thoughts;  strange 
and  fantastic  ideas  began  to  occupy 
my  mind,  and  these  I  expelled  with 
always  increasing  difficulty.  My 
ideas  wandered  incessantly ;  they 
were  without  object  or  connexion. 
I  could  not  tell  how  they  arose; 
and  I  began  to  lose  all  control  over 
them.  I  do  now  believe  that  I  was 
in  a  state  of  incipient  insanity,  and  I 
would  fain  be  sure  of  it,  for  if  such 
were  the  case,  I  was  not,  of  course, 
responsible  for  what  afterwards  hap- 
pened. Sometimes,  in  those  terrible 
days,  I  doubted  if  I  were  waking  or 
not;  sometimes,  indeed,  I  thought 
and  hoped  that  the  whole  was  but  a 
frightful  dream,  from  which  I  should 
soon  be  relieved,  and  smile  at  having 
been  so  troubled  by  it.  But  the 
time  passed  on,  and  there  was  no 
awaking  for  me. 

Such  was  my  life  in  the  Eddystone 
lighthouse.  I  had  often  thought  that 
the  most  dreadful  bodily  torture  to 
which  a  man  could  be  put,  would  be 
a  long  compulsory  continuance  in 
the  same  posture.  The  French,  it  is 
said,  have  invented  punishments  of 
this  description,  and  introduced  them 
into  their  prisons.  What  such  a  tor- 
ture would  be  to  the  body,  mine  was 
to  the  mind.  And  assuredly,  if  ever 
there  were  any  one  to  whom  I  bore 
a  deadly  and  implacable  malice,  and 
whom  I  had  the  power  of  torment- 
ing in  the  way  I  chose,  I  would  sim- 
ply put  him  into  a  solitary  cell,  de- 
prive him  of  all  intercourse  with  his 
fellow-creatures,  shut  him  out  from 
the  sound  of  every  human  voice, 
take  from  him  every  single  thing 
which  could  occupy  his  mind,  and 
secretly  watch  him  so  that  he  should 
find  no  occupation  whatever — this  I 
would  do  if  such  a  punishment,  even 


though  inflicted  for  the  greatest  of- 
fence, were  not  a  thing  too  hellish  to 
perpetrate — too  hellish — for  even  if 
It  be  allowable  for  grave  offences 
to  kill  the  body,  no  consideration 
could  ever  justify  man  in  acting  the 
devil's  part  by  corrupting,  alienating, 
and  destroying  the  mind. 

During  this  terrible  period  I 
sought  refuge  as  much  as  possible  in 
sleep.  After  the  first  few  days,  when- 
ever I  had  the  second  watch,  I  itigu- 
larly  laid  myself  down  for  this  pur- 
pose on  the  floor  of  the  lightroom, 
and  generally  at  that  time  I  slept. 
This  ultimately  led  to  another  quar- 
rel with  the  Scotchman. 

It  took  place  thus: — One  night, 
soon  after  my  watch  had  oommeneed, 
my  mate  came  up  and  found  me 
asleep.  This,  as  I  found  out  after- 
wards— ^for  I  had  lost  all  reckoning 
of  time — ^was  just  three  weeks  subse- 
quently to  my  arrival.  When  I 
awoke  I  found  him  quietly  seated 
beside  roe,  reading  his  eternal  Bible. 
He  merely  said  that  1  might  go  below 
if  I  liked.  I  took  him  at  his  word 
and  went  down. 

Next  day,  he  asked  me  if  I  was  not 
ashamed  of  myself  for  having  fallen 
asleep,  and  said  he  wondered  I  had 
not  a  more  conscientious  feeling  of 
my  duty.  I  told  him  my  conscience 
was  my  affair,  not  his ;  and  that  as 
for  sleeping,  I  slept  so  lightly  that  I 
should  certainly  awake  the  moment 
anything  went  wrong  with  the  light. 

•What!'  exclaimed  he,  'do  you 
really  excuse  and  defend  yonr  eon- 
duct,  friend?  Suppose  the  light- 
house were  to  take  fire — don't  yon 
know  it  has  been  burned  already, 
and  that  the  lead  from  the  roof  ran 
down  the  throat  of  one  of  the  keepers, 
and  was  found  to  the  weight  of  eight 
ounces  in  his  stomach  when  the  doc- 
tors opened  his  body  ?' 

'  Humbug,'  said  I.  '  Do  yon  think, 
you  old  impostor,  to  frighten  me 
with  your  ridiculous  inventions ' 

*  It  is  as  true  as  that  I  am  here,,' 
interrupted  he. 

*  What !'  cried  I,  *  do  yon  persist 
in  your  lying  story  ?  I  wonder  what 
your  conscience  is  made  of,  since  you 
talk  of  consciences — ^who  can  beuere 
that  molten  lead  oonld  run  down  a 
man's  throat  P  Such  tales  won't  go 
down  mine,  I  can  tell  you.  Keep 
them  for  those  who  are  fools  enongn 
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to  swallow  them.  Ill  sleep  with  my 
anoiath  open  next  time,  and  we  shall 
see  how  much  lead  I  have  caught  hy 
the  morning.  And  as  for  the  mat- 
ter of  sleeping,  neither  your  eock- 
snd-bnll  stories,  nor  vonr  sulky 
looks,  will  prevent  me  doing  so  if  I 
lunre  a  mind — it  can  do  no  narm,  I 
tell    you;   and  if  I  am  tired  I'll 

He  looked  at  me  steadily  for  some 
time,  but  made  no  reply.  Then 
taking  down  the  signal-book  he  ocm- 
salted  it  for  a  moment,  next  he  se- 
lected two  signals  from  the  rest  and 
irant  up  to  the  gallery.  He  soon 
returned,  drew  the  table  aside,  and 
took  the  writing  materials  out  of  the 
locker  he  kept  them  in.  Then  he 
said,— 

'I  have  made  the  signal  for  the 
tender,  and  now  I  am  going  to  write 
a  letter  to  the  Board — it  is  my  duty 
to  let  them  know  that  you  will  not 
<k>  yoursC* 

*  Do  what  you  like,'  said  I,  care- 
lessly. 

T£e  truth  was,  that  I  heartily  re- 
joiced things  had  taken  this  turn, 
ibr  though  I  knew  I  had  rendered 
myself  liable  to  punishment  for  a 
breach  of  my  engagement  in  haying 
£dlen  asleep  on  my  post,  yet  the 
prospect  of  being  released  from  that 
dreadful  place,  even  though  it  were 
to  go  to  prison,  was  perfect  ecstasy 
to  me.  I  immediately  went  up  to 
the  gallery  and  fixed  my  eyes  eagerly 
on  the  point  where  I  expected  the 
tender  would  appear.  For  a  couple 
of  hours  I  remained  there ;  and  so 
'wnqiped  was  I  in  the  idea  of  escape, 
that  it  was  only  then  I  remarked, 
'what  I  might  have  seen  in  a  mo- 
ment, that  the  sea  was  running  so 
liigh  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
any  boat  to  come  near  the  rock. 
My  disappointment  was  great,  for  it 
was  the  time  of  the  equinox,  and 
there  was  every  prospect  of  a  con- 
tinued gale.  Nevertheless,  thought 
I,  even  if  it  blow  for  a  fortnight,  a 
£)rtnight  is  not  six  months.  So  I 
Jcept  up  my  spirits.  Little  did  I 
dream  of  what  was  to  happen  in  that 
£>rtnight,  and  what  awful  suffering 
there  was  yet  in  store  for  me  in  the 
accursed  Eddystone!  Little  did  I 
dream  that,  when  at  last  I  did  escape, 
it  should  be  with  a  burden  on  my 
aoal,  from  which  death  alone  can  re- 
lieye  me  I    I  went  below  again. 


'  Come,  old  tale-piet/  said  I  to  the 
Scotchman,  using  his  own  vulgar 
expression,  *you  may  keep  your 
eputle  till  the  next  post.  !No  boat 
can  come  alongside  in  a  sea  like  this. 
Your  letter  can't  go,  nor  I  neither — 
more*s  the  pity.' 

*  We  shall  see,*  said  he ;  and  as  be 
spoke  he  made  up  his  letter  into  a 
long  roll,  took  up  a  bottle  which  he 
had  placed  beside  him,  and  slid  the 
paper  into  it.  He  then  corked  the 
bottle  and  sealed  it  carefully. 

'  Well,*  said  I,  « that's  a  new  kind 
of  envelope.  I  understand  now ;  but 
I  confess  i  did  not  think  of  that.' 

When  the  tender  came  off,  which 
it  did  in  the  afternoon,  my  comrade 
signalled  to  them  to  lie-to  a  little  to 
leeward ;  and  when  they  had  done  so, 
he  heaved  the  bottle  into  the  sea.  It 
soon  drifted  down  to  them,  and  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  my 
misconduct  vnis  fully  made  known. 

On  each  of  the  three  following 
days  the  tender  came  off,  and  they 
made  an  attempt  to  land,  but  in 
yain.  On  the  fourth  and  fifth  it 
was  blowing  a  tremendous  gale  from 
the  S.W.,  and  they  did  not  come  at 
all.  During  this  time  the  Scotch- 
man did  all  the  duty  of  the  light- 
house, and  took  all  the  watching 
every  night,  for  he  said  he  would 
not  trust  me  again.  I  was  very  well 
pleased  he  would  not.  During  these 
five  days  I  was  much  less  miserable 
than  before,  for  I  had  the  certainty 
before  me  of  a  speedy  release.  But 
much  that  was  awful  was  to  happen 
to  me  first. 

On  the  night  of  the  fifth  day  I 
turned  in  shortly  after  sunset,  as  I 
usually  did.  I  had  slept,  I  suppose, 
some  hours,  when  I  was  awakened 
by  the  sound  of  the  alarm-bell, 
which  communicates  between  the 
lantern  and  the  berth.  Quickly  col- 
lecting myself,  I  threw  on  a  pea- 
jacket  and  ran  up  the  ladder,  not 
without  a  smile  at  the  idea  that  it 
was  during  the  watch  of  my  careful 
comrade  that  something  had  gone 
wrong.  *  We  shall,  perhaps,  see  the 
experiment  of  the  molten  lead  per- 
formed,' said  I,  laughing  to  myself. 
But  my  laughing  was  quickly  to  be 
stopped. 

When  I  reached  the  lantern  I 
found  the  Scotchman  stretched  upon 
the  floor.    He  had  evidently  been 
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taken  suddenly  ill,  and  he  seemed  to 
be  suffering  great  pain. 

'  Ah,*  said  he,  as  I  appeared,  *  you 
are  come  at  last — what  I  was  afraid 
of  has  happened — I  feel  I  am  dying, 
young  man/ 

'  Nonsense,'  returned  I,  much  ter- 
rified at  the  idea.  *  Cheer  up,  old 
boy :  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?' 

'Worn  out — too  much  anxiety — 
worn  out,'  said  he ;  '  but  no  matter 
for  that — what  will  become  of  the 
light  when  only  you  are  here  ?' 

'Never  mind  the  light,'  said  I. 
'What  can  I  do  for  you?  What 
will  do  you  good  ?  I'll  get  you  any- 
thing you  wish ' 

'  fi's  of  no  use,'  replied  he,  begin- 
ning to  speak  with  difficulty.  '  Come 
near,  and  attend.  You  must  keep 
watch  to-night ;  and,  as  soon  as  day 
breaks,  signal. that  they  must  come 
off  at  all  hazards — do  you  under- 
stand? The  signal-book  is  there, 
under  my  Bible. 

'  Yes,  yes,'  said  I,  scarcely  noting 
his  words,  for  I  began  to  fear  his 
anticipations  might  be  but  too  well 
founded,  and  I  was  very  anxious. 

I  knelt  down  beside  him  and  took 
his  hand — it  was  cold  and  clammy, 
and  I  let  it  fall  again.  A  minute  or 
two  elapsed;  I  remained  silent  and 
motionless,  for  I  did  not  know  what 
to  say  or  do.  Then  a  strange  ex- 
pression passed  over  his  face,  he  was 
evidently  getting  worse.  I  grew 
very  frightened.  'What  is  to  be- 
come of  me !'  I  cried.  '  Rouse  your- 
self, man,  throw  it  off— rouse  your- 
self  ' 

He  tried  to  articulate  something, 
but  I  could  not  make  out  what  it 
was ;  after  a  while,  however,  he  sud- 
denlv  exclaimed  distinctly, — 

'  I  have  done  my  duty,  I  could  do 
no  more.'  Then  his  face  brightened 
— ^he  started  convulsively,  and  made 
a  feeble  effort  to  rise ;  but,  failing  to 
do  so,  he  fell  back  again,  murmuring, 
'The  light!  the  light!  the  light  I' 
Then  he  was  still. 

I  watched  him  for  a  short  time  in 
silence,  and  with  terrible  feelings; 
then  I  called  to  him  several  times, 
speaking  louder  and  louder,  but 
tnere  was  nothing  except  the  echo 
of  my  own  voice.  At  last  I  ventured 
to  touch  him— a  strange  thrill  passed 
over  me  as  I  did  so.  I  raised  his 
head,  his  lips  were  contorted  and  his 
eye  was  glassy. 


Through  me  shot  a  frightful 
shudder  at  the  look  of  that  eye, 
whose  fixed,  unmeaning  stare — for 
he  was  dead — nothing  can  ever  efface 
from  my  memory;  a  cold  sweat 
came  out  on  my  brow,  and  I  fled 
from  the  place  in  an  agony  of  fear. 
I  rushed  down  to  the  chamber 
below,  drew-to  the  hatchway,  and 
made  it  fast.  I  threw  myself  on  my 
berth  in  a  state  of  utter  despair, 
putting  my  fingers  in  my  ears  to 
shut  out  that  awful  and  thrilling 
silence;  for  it  was  the  silence  of 
death— death  was  in  the  place  with 
me.  I  lay  there  in  a  half-frenzied 
state,  all  huddled  together,  for  I 
thought  I  heard  slight  noises,  whis- 
perings, breathings,  faint  rustlings, 
as  if  tnere  was  a  moving  in  the  room ; 
and  in  an  agony  of  fear  I  pressed 
myself  against  tne  wall  lest  some- 
thing should  get  behind  me.  I  sup- 
pressed my  breath  lest  I  should  be 
overheard  by  it.  And  still  the  fixed, 
glassy  look  of  the  dead  man  was 
before  my  eyes :  in  vain  I  shut  them 
to  avoid  it;  there,  in  the  darkness, 
for  the  place  was  quite  dark,  it  was 
ever  fixed  on  me.  Every  now  and 
then  a  shiver  of  horror  passed  over 
me ;  my  blood  seemed  to  flow  back- 
wards in  my  veins;  I  was  utterly 
overwhelmed  and  possessed  by  a 
tremendous  fear.  For  I  was  left 
alone  with  Death. 

That  night  seemed  as  if  it  would 
never  pass  away.  At  last,  however, 
the  morning  began  to  dawn,  and 
worn  out  with  excitement  I  fell 
asleep.  My  dreams,  strangely  enough, 
were  pleasant,  and  I  awoke  with  a 
smile  on  my  lips — it  was  then  broad 
day.  For  a  moment,  a  single  mo- 
ment, I  did  not  remember  what  had 
happened,  but  instantly  it  flashed 
across  my  mind,  and  I  fell  back  as  if 
I  had  received  a  blow.  I  felt  the 
full  horror  of  my  position.  Death 
was  beside  me,  and  I  was  alone! 
What  I  had  suffered  before  from 
being  solitary  was  absolutely  nothing 
compared  with  my  endurance  now. 
Before,  I  had,  at  least,  a  human 
being  near  me,  and  there  was  com- 

ganionship  in  that,  even  though  I 
ad  so  little  intercourse  with  him ; 
he  might  not  be  beside  me,  but  still 
I  always  had  it  in  my  power  to  join 
him  if  I  chose :  he  might  sullenly 
refuse  to  speak  to  me  in  general,  bnt 
still  in  any  emergency  he  would  have 
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done  80.  But  now  I  was  all  alone 
in  that  tower;  or  rather,  what  was 
far  worse,  I  was  cooped  up  with 
Death.  Death  was  now  my  com- 
panion—  Death  shared  that  place 
with  me. 

I  am  no  coward.  I  have  often 
faced  Death  without  shrinking  or 
fear,  hut  then  it  was  Death  as  an 
enemy  that  I  faced.  Now,  on  the 
contrary,  Death  was  no  assailant. 
He  was  my  fellow-occupant  of  that 
spot  of  earth.  I  was  in  contact  with 
him,  and  in  his  presence,  and  yet 
lived — lived  to  know  him,  and  truly 
did  I  then  feel  and  know  him  to  he 
the  King  of  Terrors.  Often  as  he 
has  heen  personified  hy  the  imagi- 
nation of  poets,  I  do  not  helieve  that 
any  one  before  me  ever  realised  that 
personification;  but  I  did.  Fearful 
as  was  to  me  the  thought  of  the 
corpse  lying  above,  fearful  as  was 
the  cold,  unmeaning  eye  ever  terribly 
present  to  mine,  there  was  a  far 
greater  fear  in  the  indefinite  feeling 
of  an  invisible  power  existing  beside 
me — existing  as  an  actual  thmg  that 
at  times  went  by  me,  covering  me 
-with  its  shadow — with  a  shape, 
though  I  saw  it  not,  and  an  actual 
presence,  far  the  more  terrible  that 
Toy  senses  could  not  perceive  it. 

Nevertheless  I  endeavoured  to 
fulfil  the  old  man^s  last  injunction ; 
indeed  I  was  most  desirous  to  do  so, 
for  it  was  the  way  of  escape  for  me. 
Once  I  began  to  ascend  the  ladder 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  signal, 
forbidding  myself  to  think,  what,  of 
course,  I  was  but  too  well  aware  of, 
that  I  would  have  to  pass  by  the 
dead  body  to  accomplish  it.  I  took 
a  few  steps,  but  it  was  in  vain,  and  I 
descended  again.  Go  into  that  place ! 
— meet  that  look ! 

Afterwards  I  strenuously  endea- 
voured to  brace  my  nerves  to  the 
resolution  of  going  up  and  throwing 
the  body  into  the  sea,  for  somehow 
I  conceived  the  notion,  that  if  I 
should  do  so  the  intolerable  phanta- 
sies that  haunted  me  would  disap- 
pear. It  occurred  to  me,  however, 
that  if  I  threw  away  the  body  with- 
out any  one  having  seen  it,  I  might 
subject  myself  to  the  suspicion  of 
having  murdered  my  companion, 
more  especially  as  I  might  easily  be 
supposed  to  bear  him  no  good  will 
after  the  informing  and  accusing 
letter  he  had  written.    So  even  if  I 
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could  have  brought  myself  to  go  near 
the  corpse  I  would  not  have  touched 
it.  As  for  the  signal  it  would,  after 
all,  have  been  of  little  use,  for  the 
storm  continued  unabated,  and  it 
would  have  been  utterly  impossible 
for  the  tender  to  have  come  off. 

The  day  passed  thus.  It  was  but 
a  single  day,  but  it  seemed  to  me, 
and  it  still  seems,  as  if  it  was  eternity. 
The  evening  came.  Of  course  I  did 
not  light  the  lamp  in  the  lantern; 
I  wished  to  do  so,  and  that  most 
earnestly,  for  I  knew  my  responsi- 
bility and  the  dangerous  conse- 
quences that  might  follow  from  my 
not  doing  it.  But  it  was  in  vain  for 
me  to  strive  to  perform  the  duty ;  I 
dismissed  the  thought  of  it  from  my 
mind  in  despair.  How  often  since 
have  I  wished  that  I  had  had  the 
resolution  to  do  it!  But  it  is  idle 
to  think  of  it :  no  fear  of  punishment 
or  future  suffering  could  have  in- 
duced me,  in  my  then  state,  to  have 
entered  that  place.  I  felt  the  pre- 
sence of  Death  all  about  me,  but 
that  lantern — it  was  his  very  throne  I 

The  night  came — that  never-to-be- 
forgotten  night!  The  gale  was  at 
its  height;  the  weather,  though 
cloudy,  was  clear.  I  was  standing 
at  one  of  the  windows,  which  I  had 
opened  to  let  the  wind  cool  my 
feverish  head.  I  was  looking  sea- 
ward, listlessly  watching  the  waves 
breaking  on  tne  rock,  as  they  rolled 
on  in  huge  masses,  fell  against  it 
with  the  weight  and  thunder  of  ava- 
lanches, and  streamed  away  in  long 
diverging  sheets  of  phosphorent 
foam.  I  had  been  observing  them 
for  some  time,  carelessly  and  calmly, 
for  to  my  first  paroxysm  of  horror 
and  fear  a  kind  of  idiotic  insensibility 
had  succeeded,  when  my  attention 
was  suddenly  attracted  by  the  mo- 
mentary appearance  of  a  light  to 
windward.  I  thought  I  must  have 
been  deceived,  but  in  a  few  seconds 
I  saw  it  again.  I  then  watched  for 
its  re-appearance  with  intense  ex- 
citement. Again  I  saw  it; — there 
could  be  no  mistake  now^-again  it 
disappeared.  Then  I  knew  for  cer- 
tain that  it  was  the  light  of  a  vessel, 
which  the  heave  of  the  waves  was 
alternately  shewing  and  concealing. 
The  next  time  I  saw  it  I  marked  its 
position  carefully,  that  I  might  de- 
termine what  course  the  vessel  was 
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steering,  and  fervently  I  hoped  to 
find  it  was  moving  across  my  line  of 
vision.  But,  alas !  no :  at  each  suc- 
cessive reappearance  it  ^vas  stili  in 
the  same  direction,  and  then  I  knew 
that  the  vessel  which  bore  it  was 
steering  straight,  or  nearly  so,  for 
the  fatal  rock  on  which  I  stood. 
Then  a  tremendous  foreboding  seized 
me,  and  the  voice  of  my  self-ac- 
cusing conscience  spoke  terribly. 
For  through  my  fault  the  faithful 
lantern,  which  should  have  warned 
tliat  ship  from  the  path  of  destruc- 
tion, was  dark  and  gave  no  caution : 
the  noble  purpose  of  the  lighthouse 
was  defeated  through  me,  and  before 
me  rapidly  approaching  was  the  sa- 
crifice of  my  crime.  Better  far  for 
that  fated  ship  had  no  lighthouse 
ever  been  raised  upon  the  Eddy- 
stone,  for  since  such  existed,  her 
crew,  not  seeing  the  beacon,  must 
have  believed  themselves  far  and 
safe  from  the  dangerous  locality — 
the  existence  of  the  lighthouse  was, 
in  fact,  a  snare  for  them.  And  this 
was  through  me. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  run  up 
and  light  the  burners,  and  I  think 
that  at  that  moment  I  could  have 
braved  the  horrors  of  the  lantern. 
But  a  moment's  reflection  told  me 
that  half  an  hour  would  not  suffice 
to  put  it  in  working  order,  for  as  it 
had  burned  till  it  had  gone  out  of 
itself,  all  the  oil  must  have  been  ex- 
hausted, and  to  arrange  such  a  lamp 
requires  some  considerable  time. 
And  half  an  hour !  I  knew  that  in  a 
few  minutes  the  vessel  must  either 
be  on  the  rock  or  have  passed  by  in 
safety. 

The  light  came  on — rapidly.  What 
were  my  feelings  as  it  approached ! 
I  forgot  all  my  own  suffering  in  my 
absorbing  anxiety  for  that  ship. 

She  was  bearing  directly  for  the 
rock.  I  was  shaking  all  over,  and 
could  scarcely  keep  my  post  at  the  win- 
dow<  There  came  the  ship,  only  one 
man  in  the  world  knew  her  danger ; 
that  man  was  I,  and  I  could  do  no- 
thing. Impossible  as  I  knew  it  was  to 
give  them  any  warning,  I  strove  to 
think  of  some  means  of  doing  so. 
'  Let  me  be  calm  and  collected,*  I  said 
to  myself,  hurriedly.  ^  I  must  be  calm 
— if  anything  occur  to  me  afterwards 
which  I  might  have  done,  woe  be  to 
me  if  my  excitement  shall  have 
hindered  me  thinking  of  it  while  it 


was  yet  time — some  way  there  ramt- 
be,*  so  I  said  to  myself,  but  of  course 
there  was  none. 

The  ship  still  came  on,  the  light 
was  within  half  a  cable's  length  of 
me.  There  was  no  chance  now  of 
her  passing  by — she  must  have  been 
steering  right  on  the  point  where  I 
stood.  Swiftly  and  steadily  she 
came  on.  I  screamed  uselessly  at 
the  top  of  my  voice. 

Suddenly  the  light  swerved  from 
its  course.  I  saw  that  they  had 
descried  the  breakers,  and  put  down 
the  helm ;  they  had  kept  a  good 
look-out — it  was  no  fault  of  theirs, 
poor,  faithful,  and  trusty  crew.  I 
heard  the  creaking  of  the  yards  as 
they  swung  round,  and  the  flattering 
of  the  canvass  as  it  shook  in  the 
wind.  I  saw  something  white  fly 
past,  probably  it  was  a  sail  blown 
from  the  bolt-ropes.  But  I  was  now 
in  no  suspense,  for  I  knew  it  was  too 
late  and  that  all  was  oVer. 

The  next  instant  there  came  a 
booming  crash,  the  light  disappeared, 
and  I  heard  the  cracking  and  rat- 
tling of  the  masts  as  they  fell  over 
the  side.  There  was  a  moment's 
pause.  Then  rose  loud  over  all  the 
noise  of  the  storm  a  confused  and 
general  cry— then  I  distinctly  heard 
the  ship's  bell  tolled — ^it  was  their 
knell,  ibr  after  that  there  was  no- 
thing more. 

I  shut  the  window,  and  seated 
myself  on  a  stool.  I  roust  have  be- 
come insensible  immediately  after,  for 
I  recollect  nothing  further  till  I 
came  to  myself  and  found  it  broad 
day. 

I  rose  and  began  putting  the  place 
in  order ;  once  or  twice  I  stopp^  to 
curse  the  memory  of  my  late  com- 
panion, who  had  been  the  chief  cause 
of  all;  but  I  did  not  then  think 
much  about  the  catastrophe  of  the 
night — it  was  not  to  be  reedised  in  a 
moment.  *It  is  all  over  now,  and 
what  cannot  be  helped  should  not  be 
regretted ;  besides,  after  all,  it  is  only 
a  ship  lost,  as  many  a  good  ship  has 
been  before  her :  we  all  owe  Heaven 
a  death.* 

Even  so  did  I  talk  with  myself  as 
I  continued  busying  myself  about 
the  apartment,  moving  things  hither 
and  thither  without  a  purpose.  Bat 
lightly  as  I  thought  of  it  then — it 
was  a  kind  of  insanity  to  do  so — ever 
since  has  the  burden  been  increanng 
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Which  that  night  laid  upoa  my  booI 
— less  and  less  rest  has  my  troubled 
<e<mscience  known  from  day  to  day. 
Mm  my  ears  are  ever  ringing  the 
^^bnadful  words  of  the  (dd  Seotchman, 
^If  through  our  BegUgence  a  Mgp 
lost  cm  the  rook,  the  deaths  of 

and  each  of  the  crew  would  lie  at 
door :  we  should  be  manslayers 
— mofdei^rs  !* 

Mansiayer ! — mnsderer !  Man- 
tadsyer ! — murderer ! 

The  secset,  too,  which  I  carry 
:9baut  with  me — for  no  liviog  being, 
^evcopt  I,  knowfi  whene  that  ship  was 
lost— is  insupportable.  I  have  been, 
;aiid  am  constantly  m*  dread  of  telling 
itioat,  through  unwatehfulness  or  in 
3Hy  «leep,  and  I  perpetually  think 
idut  people  are  making  allusion  to  it, 
4ar  that  they  suspect  me.  What, 
iMMveTcr,  is  most  strange,  and  I  can- 
mot  in  any  way  account  for  it  is,  that 
I  hmve  a  perpetual  desire  to  tell  it  to 
rMHse  one  — ^1'  feel  as  if  I  should  be 
tetter  if  I  did.  This,  however,  of 
430urae  I  dare  not  do. 

It  is  this  &eling  which  has  led  me 
4o  execute  my  often-formed- intention 
^  irriting  my  life,  and  although, 
iiefoBe  my  death  at  least,  no  eye  but 

y  own  will  ever  see  this,  I  do  feel 
relief  in  having  reduced  it  to  a 
ative.  Heavy,  heavy  has  been 
€lie  load  I  have  borne  these  many: 
-sad,  weary  years — fain  would  I  hope 
£hat  the  few  which  may  remain  Ibr 
sue  may  be  less  painful. 

iAs  it  happened  the  wind  had  eom- 
iplotely  &llen  soon  after  the  cata- 
-alrapne,  and  that  day  the  sea  went 
idowB  auffidently  to  allow  the  tender 
<»  come  off.  Two  or  three  men> 
laaded  from  her,  the  first  was  he 
had  remarked  to  me,  when  I 
•on  my  way  to  the  place,  that  I 
set  oft'  upon  a  Friday. 

*  Told  you  so,  my  boy,'  said  he,  as 
as  he  saw  me ;  ^  youVe  found 
«(Mit  vhat  comes  of  sailing  on  a  Friday. 
:SiBeping  on  duty !  A  pretty  idler  you 
1  .Whatifthe  light  hadgone  out?* 


I  groaned  involuntarily.  The 
man,  mistaking  the  cause,  said, — 

'You  may  well  be  ashamed  of 
yourself-^where  is  the  old  man  ?* 

'  He  is  dead,'  said  I. 

They  all  started. 

'  His  body  is  in  the  lantern,*  I  eon- 
tinued ;  '  I  did  not  like  to  move  him^. 
and  so  left  him  where  he  died.* 

I  then  detailed  the  circumstances,' 
giving  as  my  reason  for  leaving  the 
corpse  untouched  the  fear  I  enter- 
tained of  being  suspected  'Of  foul 
play. 

'It  must  have  been  bad  enough 
sitting  watdiing  the  lijght  and  he 
lying  there,*  said  the  omcer,  an  old 
midshipman;  'you  most  have  had 
an  uncomfortable  time  of  it,  my  l&d. 
I  did  not  think  you  were  in  such  aa 
unpleasant  situation  when  I  saw 
your  light  last  night.^ 

'  W?ten  he  aaw  the  h'ght  last  nifhtr 
Was  he  mocking  me  ?  Was  it  aU 
known  ? 

It  was  not.  Unaccountable  as  it 
may  seem,  that  man  was  perfectly 
convinced  he  bad  seen  the  light  the 
previous  night.  I  am  sure  he  would 
have  sworn  to  it. 

And  no  one,  indeed,  suspected  the 
truth.    It  vms  soon  known  that  the 

Indiannm  had  been  lost  on 

the  coast,  for  spars  and  pieces  of  her, 
indicative  of  the  ship  to  which  they 
had  belonged,  came  ashore  in  a  day 
or  two.  But  no  .one  for  a  moment 
thought  of  her  having  struck  upon 
the  Eddystone. 

As  for  me,  the  authorities,  con- 
sidering what  I  had  undergone,  con- 
tented themselves  with  mulcting  me 
of  my  wages  and  discharging  me.  I 
sold  my  broken  watdii  to  a  Jew  for 
twenty-seven  shillings  and  a  glass  of 
grog.  I  was  sorry  to  part  with  it,  for 
it  was  my  mother's ;  but  what  could 
I  do?  On  this  small  sum  I  lived 
miserably  enough  for  a  £[>rtni^hty 
when  I  got  a  berth  in  «  coasung- 
yessel,  the  Margavet  TumbuU. 


%* 


A  pauper,  named  Kichard  Smith,  died  a  few  months  ago  in  the  A- 


-  Union 
lDi7orkhoase.  After  his  death  a  manuscript  was  found  concealed  in  his  dress.  One 
igfthe  officials,  into  whose  hands  the  papers  fell,  made  me  a  present  of  them,  knowing 
fl-am  curious  in  such  things.  The  above  is  an  extract,  which  I  have  been  at  the  pains 
«f  copying  out  and  transmitting  to  this  Magazine,  for  I  think  it  not  only  a  curious,  but 
ca'Viaral-pointing  fingment.  -On  a  future  occasion  Imay,  perhaps,  extract  some  other 
ifiPiagpni  from  Smith's  autobiography. 

I  have  only  further  to  remark,  that- in  the  above  narrative  I  have,  for  obvious  rea- 
B8,  suppressed  the  name  of  the  lost  ship.  W.  S.  W. 
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LAYARD'S  NINEVEH  * 


THERE  is  in  the  study  of  antiquities 
a  charm  undefinahle,  ever-grow- 
ing, irresistible.  And  great  need 
there  were;  else  how  could  poor 
antiquaries  hold  their  own  against 
the  unanswerable  logic  of  cm  bono, 
and  the  unsparing  sarcasms  of  an 
utilitarian  world?  Here  is  a  man 
who  might  have  built  a  palace  for 
himself  with  half  the  labour  he  has 
expended  in  digging  up  old  found- 
ations! Another  mignt  have  ga- 
thered a  goodly  heap  of  current  coin 
of  the  realm  if  he  had  not  preferred 
making  a  collection  of  drachmse, 
denarii,  and  rose-nobles.  A  third, 
bent  upon  travel,  persists  in  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land,  while  his 
friends  point  vainly  to  the  anything- 
but-holy  land  of  California,  *  where 
there  is  gold.'  So  reasons  the  com- 
mon sense  of  London  and  Man- 
chester ;  so  reasoned  Turkish  pashas 
and  simple  Arabs  when  they  sup- 
posed that  'the  diggings*  at  Nineveh 
must  have  gold  for  their  object. 

But  what  are  riches  to  nim  who 
finds  a  mine  of  untold  wealth  in  the 
stone  of  Eufas,  or  the  oak  of  Glen- 
dower  (where  'common  sense'  sees 
only  lichen  and  acorns)  ?  What  is 
alchemy,  ancient  and  modern,  the 
philosopher's  stone  and  the  cotton 
trade,  to  your  antiquary,  who  finds 
shelter  in  a  roofless  cnurch,  food 
(for  contemplation)  on  a  'cromlech,* 
and  happiness  in  a  gravestone  (pro- 
vided the  inscription  be  not  too 
legible)?  With  this  love  of  anti- 
quity one  often  finds  associated  a 
thirst  for  adventure,  and  a  longing 
to  escape  from  the  hard  realities  of 
evcry-day  life.  JE.^.  Our  friend  A, 
spent  all  last  season  in  a  Highland 
hut,  within  reach  of  a  vitrified  fort ; 
our  friend  B.  broiled  himself  during 
the  summer  months  on  the  stream- 
less,  treeless  site  of  old  Tarquinii. 
The    same    impulses,    acting    with 

freater  intensity,  sent  Mr.  Layard  to 
ig  and  delve,  month  after  month, 
on  the  barren  shores  of  the  Tigris. 
For,  be  it  observed,  antiquity  exer- 
cises a  greater  charm  over  its  student's 
mind  in  proportion  to  its  remoteness. 
The  enthusiasm  of  Isis'  votaries  was 


all  the  more  ardent  because  their 
ffoddess  was  veiled.  The  greater  Ibe 
difficulties,  the  more  energy  is  de- 
veloped  to  surmount  them ;  the  Tcrjr 
obscurity  of  an  enigma  whets  the 
acumen  of  the  inquirer.  A  wortliier 
prize  is  before  nim.  GuessiDg  ]» 
great,  but  divination  is  divine. 

How  many  generations  of  ardcBt 
Jtavants,  from  Herodotus  downwards* 
have  braved  hardship,  danger,  and 
death,  in  investigating  Egypt,  ^iik»* 
ther  of  mysteries!'  How  mneh  » 
History  indebted  to  these  her  adven- 
turous pioneers !  Niebuhr  the  Tim>- 
veller  is,  morally  as  well  as  physi- 
cally, the  father  of  Niebuhr  tlic 
Historian. 

And  now  that  Egypt  is  ransacked 
of  its  treasures,  now  that  the  light  €>f 
day  and  Miss  Martineau  peer  at  will 
into  her  sepulchres,  now  that  be 
who  runs  may  read  her  hieroglyphics^ 
a  new  field  of  antiquarian  romance  i» 
opened  in  the  East.  At  length  we  may 
hope  to  reconstruct  a  living  historT^ 
from  the  long. buried  ruins  of  'the- 
great  city  Nineveh.'  The  'arrow- 
head' shall  yield  up  its  secret;  a 
great  people  shall  again  live  and 
move  before  us ;  the  bare  plain  shall 
again  be  thronged  with  memories  or 
the  past,  and 

The  graveyard  of  our  fathers*  spirits 

Sparkle  round  us  into  fi*uitfid  blooia. 

But  we  must  not  be  too  sanguine  in 
anticipating  the  inductions  of  science- 
As  yet  the  first  step  only  has  becB- 
taken,  and  that  is  the  collection  oeT 
data. 

Mevenons  cL  wjs  moutons :  let  1K 
return  to  our  book,  which  is,  indeed, 
a  very  dainty  dish  to  set  before  m 
people;  gracefully  garnished  wi^ 
plates  really  illustrative,  and  served 
up  with  ail  the  luxe  which  cli»- 
racterises  the  cuisine  in  Albemarle 
Street.  So  we  are  not  surprised  at 
the  general  acceptance  the  book  ham 
met  with,  attested  by  its  haviiig^ 
already  reached  a  second  edition — u 
celerity  very  rare  for  so  costly  m^ 
work.  There  is  something  to  attract 
the  taste  of  all  classes.  Besides  the 
tetes'de-clou,  food  tough  and  suited 
to  the  ostrich  maw  of  Dryasdust,  we 
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Iiaye  plenty  of  fanciful  speculation 
£>r  the  dainty  palate  of  dilettauteism, 
and  iplenty  of  perilous  adventure  for 
the  sickly  digestion  of  that  large  por- 
tion of  the  British  puhlic  whicn  is 
demoted  to  light-reading.  Indeed,  as  a 
mere  book  of  travel  Layard's  Nineveh 
will  always  rank  highly.  '  Travels,' 
as  a  general  rule,  are  most  read- 
able when  their  author  has  un- 
4dertaken  them  with  some  definite 
object.  This  gives  an  epic  unity  to 
his  book,  for  all  the  accidents  and 
iiocidents  group  themselves  naturally 
as  episodes  round  the  central  story. 
The  mind,  too,  of  the  tourist  is  then 
in  a  healthier  frame,  his  spirits  more 
elastic,  his  observation  more  keen, 
his  tone  more  manly,  free  from  the 
relaxing  and  depressing  effects  of  an 
idle  and  objectless  life.  On  s'amuse 
hecDucoup  mieux^  quand  on  ne  s'amiise 
pas  toujovrs — One  amuses  one's  self 
hetter,  and  one's  readers  too.  Have 
vre  not  all  yawned  over  those  allite- 
rative gentlemen.  The  Saunterer  in 
jSwilzerlamli  The  L&vmger  in  Lorn- 
ikwdy^  &c.,  who,  having  nothing 
better  to  tell,  fill  their  prescriptive 
*  three  volumes,  post  8vo.'  with  details 
<xf  their  daily  dinner,  and  their  hourly 
wrangles  with  waiters  and  vettunniy 
that  ill-starred  class,  with  whom  the 
British  Lion  (when  abroad)  conde- 
scends to  wage  such  *  little  wars  ?'  It 
would  be  cruel  and  unnecessary  to 
•name  these  oppressive  gentlemen — 
especially  as  they  are  some  of  them 
ladies.  (Observe  that  'we,'  the 
the  writer  of  this,  being  an  Irishman, 
would  not  do  an  ungallant  thing  for 
the  world.)  On  the  other  hand, 
who  does  not  recur  with  delight  to 
Laing's  Notes  (for  instance)  or 
Forbes's  Tour  through  the  Alps? 
«ven  though  he  dii^rs  from  the 
political  economy  of  the  one,  and  is 
completely  nonplussed  with  the 
many  ometries  of  the  other.  If  you 
wish  to  awake  an  interest  in  your 
leader  you  must  be  in  earnest  your- 
self; and  that's  the  very  reason  why 
the  author  of  Nineveh  (author  of 
2SfmRveh  the  'book,'  and  editor  of 
JNtneveh  the  'city,'  second  edition) 
40ommands  our  sympathies  so  keenly. 
fie  has  an  object  in  view,  which  he 
sursues  undeviatingly,  and  favouring 
Meayen  showers  anecdotes  in  his 
path. 

There  could   hardly   have   been 
£>ttnd  a  man  fitter  for  the  task  than 


Mr.  Layard.  An  unpaid  attuchiy 
loosely  attached  to  the  embassy  at 
Constantinople,  he  had  wandered 
through  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  ac- 
companied only  by  a  single  friend, 
braving  all  dangers,  and  acquiring, 
by  direct  intercourse  with  the  people, 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Oriental 
character.  His  own  character,  mean- 
while, shines  through  his  modest, 
manly,  and  vigorous  narrative.  Brave, 
enthusiastic,  and  persevering,  his  is 
the  very  stuff  of  which  contjuerors 
are  maae,  in  the  fields  of  science  as 
of  war. 

Here  is  the  brief  record  of  his 
Syrian  tour  :— 

I  look  back  with  feelings  of  grateiiil 
delight  to  those  happy  days  when,  free 
and  unheeded,  we  left  at  dawn  the  hum- 
ble cottage  or  cheerful  tent,  and  lingering 
as  we  listed,  unconscious  of  distance  and 
of  the  hour,  found  ourselves  as  the  sun 
went  down  under  some  hoary  ruin  te- 
nanted by  the  wandering  Arab,  or  in 
some  crumbling  village  still  bearing  a 
well-known  name.  No  experienced  dra- 
goman measured  our  distances  and  ap- 
pointed our  stations.  We  were  honoured 
by  no  conversations  with  pachas,  nor  did 
we  seek  for  any  civilities  from  governors. 
We  neither  drew  tears  nor  curses  from 
villagers  by  seizing  their  horses  or  search- 
ing their  houses  for  provisions ;  we  ate, 
and  came,  and  went  in  peace. 

After  this  the  two  travellers  '  were 
attracted  by  an  irresistible  desire '  to 
Nineveh  and  Babylon.  The  huge 
mounds  conspicuous  at  intervals  on 
each  bank  of  the  Tigris  for  many 
miles  below  Mosul,  and  traditionally 
held  to  mark  the  site  of  old  Nineveh, 
had  never  been  explored  till  M. 
Botta,  a  few  years  ago  (aided  by  the 
characteristic  munificence  of  the  then 
Government  of  France),  made  exca- 
vations which  brought  to  light  frag- 
ments undoubtedly  belonging  to  the 
Assyrian  epoch.  With  rare  disin- 
terestedness M.  Botta  communicated 
the  results  of  his  investigations  to 
Mr.  Layard,  who,  however,  was  not 
able  to  commence  researches  on  his 
own,  or  rather  his  country's  account, 
till  Sir  Stratford  Canning  generously 
advanced  a  sum  (3000/.  we  are  told) 
for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Layard  com- 
menced operations  at  Nimroud — 
there  was  an  attraction  in  the  very 
name — some  three  hours'  gallop  from 
Mosul.  How  he  persevered  in  his 
task,  triumphing  over  successive  dif- 
ficulties,— viz.  the  jealousy  of  Turk- 
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isb  authorities,  the  malignity  of  rival 
antiquaries  (a  topic  touched  upon 
very  tenderiy),  the  indolence  and 
prejudices  of  his  Arab  workmen,  the 
inclemency  of  the  seasons,  &c. ;  and 
bow,  finally,  he  shipped  his  precious 
cargo  for  England, — all  this  is  de- 
tailed— occasionally,  perhaps,  with 
needless  minuteness — ^in  the  narrative 
before  us. 

The  long  account  of  *  the  diggings ' 
along  walls  I,  2,  3,  down  to  50,  and 
in  chambers  numerous  enough  to 
absorb  the  alphabet  twice  over  (vide 
the  diagrams),  \sdll  fati^e  most 
readers,  and  we  think  might  have 
been  advantageously  reserved  for  a 
separate  memoir,  designed  expressly 
fbr  the  direction  of  future  explorers. 
We  can  only  recommend  skippii^, 
iL  (Uscretwn,  The  rest  of  the  book  is 
excellent.  Mr.  Layard  writes  as  he 
acts,  with  clearness  and  decision. 
There  is  throughout  an  absence  of 
'  style,*  which  is  the  best  of  all  styles 
for  narrative.  There  is  no  attempt 
at  *'  fine  writing.*  One  can  see  itoA 
the  author  is  always  thinking  of  his 
Bubiect  md  never  of  himself;  His 
enthusiasm  is  catching;  the  reader 
longs  to  exchange  the  Thames  for 
the  Tigris.  He  feels  something  akin 
to  the  desert-island  mania  which 
seized  him  after  reading  Robinson 
Crusoe,  We  really  think  some  of 
our  tourists  might  spend  their  time 
and  money  quite  as  profitably  at 
Mosul  as  at  Florence.  Talk  of  lion- 
kxng !  WaUah  (as  the  Arabs  said), 
1)ut  the  plain  of  Nineveh  is  an  arida 
leontim  nvtrix,  indeed!  and,  best  of 
all,  the  lions  are  of  stone  and  can*t 
bite,  as  the  Continental  lions'  seem 
inclined  to  do  nowada3rs.  But  why 
iiec?d  the  task  be  left  to  the  desul- 
tory efiforts  of  individual  enterprise  ? 
When  so  much  precious  gold,  and  so 
many  more  precious  lives,  are  spent 
over  that  barren  geographical  pos- 
sibility, '  a  north-west  passage,'  surely 
SDmething  might  be  done  for  tiie  in- 
vestigation of  facts  which  promise  to 
be  so  fhiitful  in  historical  truth. 
Even  the  Financial  Reformers  would 
not  call  the  Government  to  account 
ibr  a  f^w  thousands  employed  on  a 
work  like  this. 

In  the  intervals  of  his  magnum 
opus  Mr.  Layard  visited  the  remnant 
of  the  Nestorian  Christians,  now  re- 
duced by  Moslem  persecutions  and 
Bomish  perversions  to  a  very  small 


remnant  indeed.  It  is  stariiiDg  tB»^ 
be  told  of  a  body  of  Christians  stffi 
existing  in  the  mountains  of  Knp- 
distan,  who  have  preserved  their 
&ith  from  apostolic  ages,  oneoD- 
taminated  by  superstitious  doctnM: 
or  idolatrous  ceremonial.  It  is  bv^ 
miliating  to  think  that  our  brothn- 
Protestants  (for  such  they  are)»  tte 
Yaudois  of  the  Eastern  Alps,  shoiA 
be  left  to  perish  uncared  for.  CvBrnn- 
well  saved  the  Yaudois  by  threates*- 
ing  to  send  his  fieet  across  the  Moot 
Genis  to  Turin ;  surely  it  would  br 
as  feasible  to  despatch  a  few  steames9- 
up  the  Tigris  to  Mosul.  Here,  O  Lovi 
Palmerston,  is  an  undeniable  case  ftr 
♦^interference !  *  Even  The  Monday 
Chronicle  would  forbear  to  growk 

After  the  Christians  our  traveifcr 
(for  contrast  sake,  we  presume)  vi- 
sited the  Yezidls,  or  •'Devil- worship- 
pers,* whose  creed,  it  seems,  is  not  s^ 
black  as  it  has  been  painted.  Thqr 
do  710^  worship  the  evil  spirit,  ftnt 
merely  entertain  a  great  respect  ibr 
him,  and  look  for  his  ultimate  par- 
don. There  is,  withal,  a  quaint  mix- 
ture of  fire- worshipping  and  Judaiaoft 
among  them.  To  the  evil  one  tbejr 
give  the  title  of  Meiek  Taons,  %.e^ 
*King  of  the  Peacocks;*  and  tbqr 
sing  hymns  to  him  in  languai^  9» 
barbarous,  that  Mr.  Layard  oonlA 
not  discover  their  import. 

We  take  this  opportunity  t»  ib- 
troduce  a  philological  discoverj  oT 
our  own  (to  be  in  the  fiehion),  aodl 
that  is  that  the  poet  Bums  wa»  » 
Yezidi  himself!  it  may  be  asked^ 
Whence  did  he  derive  the  doctrine  ? 
Why,  of  course,  from  hii  'uncanof 
friends  at  Kirk  Alloway. 
the  concluding  stanza  of  his 
to — ^Melek  Taons :' 

But  fare  ye  well,  auld  Nickie  Be&! 

0  wad  ye  tak'  a  thought  and  men'  L 
Ye  aiblins  might — I  dixma  ken — 

Still  hae  a  stake ; 

1  'm  wae  to  think  up(/  yon  den, 

Ev'n  for  yovr  sake ! 

We  take  leave  of  *Melek,* 
return  to  Mr.  Layard.  (Some  ofUb- 
shnple  and  wondering  Arabs',  by  Ar 
way,  considered  these  two  ^rsoDM» 
to  be  closely  allied,  if  not  identicu^ 

We  subjoin  a  few  extracts  a»  < 
dmens  of  our  author's  way  of  ~ 
things,  and  telling  them. 

Take  the  following  vivid  sketdi ?■ 

On  the  morning  following  these 
coreries,  I  rode  to  the  encampmeot 
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Sheikh  Abd-ar- Rahman,  and  was  retarn- 
ing  to  the  mound,  when  I  saw  two  Arabs 
of  his  tribe  urging  their  mares  to  the  top 
of  their  speed.  On  approaching  me  they 
stopped.  'Hasten,  O  bey!*  exclaimed 
t>ne  of  them  ;  *  hasten  to  the  diggers,  for 
they  have  found  Nimrod  himself.  Wallah, 
it  is  wonderful,  but  it  is  true  !  We  have 
se&i  him  with  our  eyes.  There  is  no 
God  but  God  !  *  And  both  joining  in  this 
pious  exclamation,  they  gaUoped  off  with- 
out farther  words  in  the  direction  of  their 
tents.    ' 

On  reaching  the  ruins  I  descended  into 
the  new  trench,  and  found  the  workmen, 
who  had  already  seen  me  as  I  approached, 
standing  near  a  heap  of  baskets  and  cloaks. 
Whilst  Awad  advanced  and  asked  for  a 
presentto  celebrate  the  occasion,  the  Arabs 
withdrew  the  screen  they  had  hastily  con- 
structed, and  disclosed  an  enormous  hu- 
man head  sculptured  in  full,  out  of  the 
alabaster  of  the  country.  They  had  un- 
covered the  upper  part  of  a  figure,  the 
remainder  of  which  was  still  buried  in 
the  earth.  I  saw  at  once  that  the  head 
must  belong  to  a  winged  lion  or  bull, 
similar  to  those  of  Khorsabad  and  Per- 
sepolis.  It  was  in  admirable  preserva- 
tion. The  expression  was  calm,  yet 
majestic,  and  the  outline  of  the  features 
'shewed  a  freedom  and  knowledge  of  art 
scarcely  to  be  looked  for  in  the  works  of 
so  remote  a  period.  The  cap  had  three 
horns,  and,  unlike  that  of  the  haman- 
headed  bulls  hitherto  found  in  Assyria, 
was  rounded  and  without  ornament  at  the 
top. 

I  was  not  surprised  that  the  Arabs  had 
been  amazed  and  terrified  at  this  appari- 
tion. It  required  no  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion to  conjure  up  the  most  strange 
ftncies.  This  gigantic  head,  blanched 
with  age,  thus  rising  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  might  well  have  belonged 
to  one  of  those  fearful  beings  which  are 
pictured  in  the  traditions  of  the  country, 
as  appearing  to  mortals,  slowly  rising 
from  the  regions  below.  One  of  the 
workmen,  on  catching  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  monster,  had  thrown  down  his 
basket  and  ran  off  towards  Mosul  as  fast 
as  his  legs  could  carry  him. 

Here  is  a  description  of  the  esta- 
'blishment  of  an  Arab  lady  of  fashion, 
Amsha,  yclept  *  Queen  of  the  De- 
sert:'— 

Her  form,  traceable  through  the  thin 
shirt,  which  she  wore  like  other  Arab 
women,  was  well  proportioned  and  grace- 
ful. She  was  tall  in  stature,  and  fair  in 
complexion.  Her  features  were  regular, 
And  her  eyes  dark  and  brilliant.  She 
had  undoubtedly  claims  to  more  than 
ordinary  beauty ;  to  the  Arabs  she  was 
perfection,  for  all  the  resources  of  their 
art  had  been  exhausted  to  complete  what 


Nature  had  begun.  Her  lips  were  dyed 
blue,  her  eyelids  were  continued  in  indigo 
until  they  united  over  the  nose,  her  cheeks 
and  forehead  were  spotted  with  beauty. - 
marks,  her  eyelashes  darkened  by  kohl ; 
and  on  her  legs  and  bosom  could  be  seen 
the  tattooed  ends  of  flowers  and  fanciful 
ornaments,  which  were  carried  in  festoons 
and  network  over  her  whole  body.  Hang- 
ing  from  each  ear,  and  reaching  to  her  waist, 
was  an  enormous  earring  of  gold,  terminat- 
ing in  a  tablet  of  the  same  material,  carved 
and  ornamented  with  pure  turquoises. 
Her  nose  was  also  adorned  with  a  pro- 
digious gold  ring,  set  with  jewels  of  such 
ample  dimensions  that  it  covered  the 
mouth,  and  was  to  be  removed  when 
the  lady  ate.  Ponderous  rows  of  strung 
beads,  Assyrian  cylinders,  fragments  cHf 
coral,  agates,  and  party-coloured  stones, 
hung  from  her  neck  ;  loose  silver  rings 
encircled  her  wrists  and  ankles,  making 
a  loud  jingling  as  she  walked.  Over  her 
blue  shirt  was  thrown,  when  she  issued 
from  her  tent,  a  coai'se,  striped  cloak, 
and  a  common  black  handkerchief  was 
tied  round  her  head. 

Her  menage  combined,  if  the  old  song 
be  true,  the  domestic  and  the  queenly, 
and  was  carried  on  with  a  nice  appre- 
ciation of  economy.  The  immense  sheet 
of  black  goat-hair  canvass  which  formed 
the  tent  was  supported  by  twelve  or  four- 
teen stout  poles,  and  was  completely  open 
on  one  side.  Being  entirely  set  apart  for 
the  women,  it  had  no  partitions  as  in 
the  tent  of  the  common  Arab,  who  is 
obliged  to  set  apart  a  corner  for  the 
reception  of  his  guests.  Between  the 
centre  poles  were  placed,  upright  and 
close  to  one  another,  large  camel  or 
goat-hair  sacks,  filled  with  rice,  com, 
barley,  coffee,  and  other  household  stuff, 
their  mouths  being,  of  course,  upwards. 
Upon  them  were  spread  carpets  and 
cushions,  on  which  Amsha  reclined. 
Around  her,  squatted  on  the  ground, 
were  some  fifty  handmaidens  tending  the 
wide  cauldrons,  baking  bread  on  the 
iron  plate  heated  over  ashes,  or  shaking 
between  them  the  skin  suspended  be- 
tween three  stakes,  and  filled  with  milk, 
to  be  thus  churned  into  butter.  It  is 
the  privilege  of  the  head  wife  to  prepare 
in  her  tent  the  dinners  of  the  sheikh's 
guests.  The  fires,  lighted  on  all  sides, 
sent  forth  a  doud  of  smoke,  which  hung 
heavily  under  the  folds  of  the  tent,  and 
would  have  long  before  dimmed  any  eyes 
less  bright  than  those  of  Amsha.  As 
supplies  were  asked  for  by  the  women, 
she  hfted  the  comer  of  her  carpet,  untied 
the  mouths  of  the  sacks,  and  distributed 
their  contents.  Every  thing  passed 
through  her  hands.  To  shew  her  au- 
thority and  rank  she  poured  continually 
upon  her  attendants  a  torrent  of  abuse, 
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and  honoured  them  with  epithets,  of 
which  I  may  he  excused  attempting  to 
give  a  translation ;  her  vocabulary  equal- 
ling, if  not  exceeding,  in  richness  that 
of  the  highly-educated  lady  of  the  city.* 
The  combination  of  the  domestic  and 
authoritative  was  thus  complete.  Her 
children,  three  naked  little  urchins, 
black  with  sun  and  mud,  and  adorned 
with  a  long  tail  hanging  from  the  crown 
of  their  heads,  rolled  in  the  ashes  or  on 
the  grass. 

One  day  ]VIr.  Layard  was  visited 
by  the  pasha : — 

The  gigantic  human-headed  lions  ter- 
riiied,  as  well  as  amazed,  his  Osmanli 
followers. 

*  La  Illahi  il  Allah  (there  is  no  God 
but  God)  !'  was  echoed  from  all  sides. 

^  These  are  the  idols  of  the  infidels,' 
said  one  more  knowing  than  the  rest.  *  I 
saw  many  such  when  I  was  in  Italia  with 
Reshid  Pasha,  the  ambassador.  Wallah, 
they  have  them  in  all  the  churches,  and 
the  papas  (priests)  kneel,  and  burn  can- 
dles before  them.' 

*  No,  my  lamb,'  exclaimed  a  more 
aged  and  experienced  Tartar,  '  I  have 
seen  the  images  of  the  infidels  in  the 
churches  of  Beyaglu ;  they  are  dressed 
in  many  colours  ;  and  although  some  of 
them  have  wuigs,  none  have  a  dog's  body 
and  a  tail :  these  are  the  works  of  the  Jin, 
whom  the  holy  Solomon,  peace  be  upon 
him !  reduced  to  obedience  and  impri- 
soned under  his  seal.' 

'  I  have  seen  something  like  them  in 
your  apothecaries'  and  barbers'  shops,' 
said  I,  alluding  to  the  well-known  figure, 
half  woman  and  half  lion,  which  is  met 
with  so  frequently  in  the  bazars  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

*  Istqfer  Allah  (God  forbid)  !'  piously 
ejaculated  the  pasha  ;  '  that  is  the  sacred 
emblem  of  which  all  true  believers  speak 
with  reverence,  and  not  the  handiwork 
of  infidels.' 

'  There  is  no  infidel  living,'  exclaimed 
the  engineer,  who  was  looked  up  to  as 
an  authority  on  these  subjects,  'either 
m  Frangistan  or  in  Ye'nghi  D'unia  (Ame- 
rica) who  could  make  anything  like  that; 
they  are  the  work  of  the  Majus  (magi), 
and  are  to  be  sent  to  England  to  form 
the  gateway  to  the  palace  of  the  Queen.' 

'  May  God  curse  all  infidels  and  their 
works  !'  observed  the  cadi's  deputy,  who 
accompanied  the  pasha,  *  What  comes 
from  their  hands  is  of  Satan ;  it  has 
pleased  the  Almighty  to  let  them  be 
more  powerful  and  ingenious  than  the 
true  believers  in  this  world,  that  their 


punishment  and  the  reward  of  the  fedth- 
ful  may  be  greater  in  the  next.' 

We  recommend  classical  readers 
to  compare  Layard's  account  of  the 
rafts  now  used  on  the  Tigris  (vol.  iL 
pp.  97-8),  with  Herodotus*s  descrip- 
tion of  those  he  saw  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, book  L  chap.  194.  '  The 
changeless  East  !* 

After  the  rafts  had  been  prepared 
for  transporting  the  sculptures  to 
Bagdat,  certain  mats  and  ropes  be- 
longing to  them  were  missing  :— 

Three  or  four  days  elapsed  before  I 
ascertained  who  were  the  robbers.  They 
belonged  to  a  small  tribe  encamping  at 
some  distance  from  Nimroud — notorious 
in  the  country  for  their  thieving  propen- 
sities, and  were  the  dread  of  my  Jebour, 
whose  cattle  were  continually  disappear- 
ing in  a  very  mysterious  fashion.  Hav- 
ing ascertained  the  position  of  their  tents, 
I  started  off  one  morning  at  dawn,  ac- 
companied by  Ibrahim  Agha,  the  bai- 
rakdar,  and  another  irregular  horseman, 
who  was  in  my  service.  We  reached  the 
encampment  after  a  long  ride,  and  found 
the  number  of  the  Arabs  to  be  greater 
than  I  had  expected.  The  arrival  of 
strangers  drew  together  a  crowd,  who 
gathered  round  the  tent  of  the  sheikh, 
where  I  seated  myself.  A  slight  bustle 
was  apparent  in  the  women's  department. 
I  soon  perceived  that  attempts  were  being 
made  to  hide  various  ropes  and  felts,  the 
ends  of  which,  protruding  from  imder 
the  canvass,  I  had  little  difficulty  in  re- 
cognising. 

'  Peace  be  with  you ! '  said  I,  address- 
ing the  sheikh,  who  shewed  by  his  coun- 
tenance that  he  was  not  altogether  igno- 
rant of  the  object  of  my  visit.  *  Your 
health  and  spirits  are,  please  God,  good. 
We  have  long  been  friends,  although  it 
has  never  yet  been  my  good  fortune  to 
see  you.  I  know  the  laws  of  friendship ; 
that  what  is  my  property  is  your  pro- 
perty, and  the  contrary.  But  there  are 
a  few  things,  such  as  mats,  felts,  and 
ropes,  which  come  from  afar,  and  are 
very  necessary  to  me,  whilst  they  can  be 
of  little  use  to  you ;  otherwise,  God  for- 
bid that  I  should  ask  for  them.  You 
will  greatly  oblige  me  by  giving  these 
things  to  me.' 

'  As  I  am  your  sacrifice,  O  bey,'  an- 
swered he, '  no  such  things  as  mats,  fidts, 
or  ropes,  were  ever  in  my  tents  (I  ob- 
served a  new  rope  supporting  the  prind- 
pal  pole).  Search,  and  if  such  thmgs  be 
found  we  give  them  to  you  willingly.' 


*  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  known  that  the  fair  inmate  of  the  harem,  whom  we 
picture  to  ourselves  conversing  with  her  lover  in  language  too  delicate  and  refined  to 
be  expressed  by  anything  else  but  flowers,  uses  ordinarily  words  which  would  shock 
the  ears  of  even  the  most  depraved  amongst  us. 
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*  Wallah,  the  sheikh  has  spoken  the 
truth ! '  exclaimed  all  the  bystanders. 

'  That  is  exactly  what  I  want  to  ascer- 
tfdn ;  and  as  this  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  the 
pasha  must  decide  between  us/  replied  I, 
making  a  sign  to  the  bairakdar,  who  had 
been  duly  instructed  how  to  act. 

In  a  moment  he  had  handcuifed  the 
sheikh,  and  jumping  on  his  horse  dragged 
the  Arab  at  an  uncomfortable  pace  out  of 
the  encampment. 

*  Now,  my  sons,'  said  I,  mounting 
leisurely,  *  I  have  found  a  part  of  that 
which  I  wanted,  you  must  search  for  the 
rest.' 

They  looked  at  one  another  ift  amaze- 
ment. One  man,  more  bold  than  the 
rest,  was  about  to  seize  the  bridle  of  my 
horse,  but  the  weight  of  Ibrahim  Agha's 
courbatch  across  his  back  drew  his  atten- 
tion to  another  object.  Although  the 
Arabs  were  well  armed  they  were  too 
much  surprised  to  make  any  resistance  ; 
or,  perhaps,  they  feared  too  much  for 
their  sheikh,  still  jolting  away  at  an  un- 
easy pace  in  the  iron  grasp  of  the  bairak- 
dar,  who  had  put  his  horse  to  a  brisk 
trot,  and  held  his  pistol  cocked  in  one 
hand.  The  women,  swarming  out  of  the 
tents,  now  took  part  in  the  matter.  Ga- 
thering round  my  horse,  they  kissed  the 
tails  of  my  coat*  and  shoes,  making  the 
most  dolorous  supplications.  I  was  not 
to  be  moved,  however ;  and  extricating 
myself  with  difficulty  from  the  crowd  I 
rejoined  the  bairakdar,  who  was  hurrying 
on  his  prisoner  with  evident  good-will. 

The  sheikh  had  already  made  himself 
well  known  to  the  authorities  by  his 
dealings  with  the  villages,  and  there  was 
scarcely  a  man  in  the  country  who  could 
not  bring  forward  a  special  claim  against 
him,  either  for  a  donkey,  a  horse,  a  sheep, 
or  a  copper  kettle.  He  was,  conse- 
quently, most  averse  to  an  interview 
with  the  pasha,  and  looked  with  evident 
horror  on  a  journey  to  Mosul.  I  added 
considerably  to  his  alarm  by  dropping  a 
few  friendly  hints  on  the  advantage  of 
the  dreary,  subterraneous  lock-up  house 
under  the  governor's  palace,  and  of  the 
pillory  and  stocks.  By  the  time  he 
reached  Nimroud  he  was  fully  alive  to 
his  fate,  and  deemed  it  prudent  to  make 
a  full  confession.  He  sent  an  Arab  to 
his  tents,  and  next  morning  an  ass  ap- 
peared in  the  courtyard  bearing  the  miss- 
ing property,  with  the  addition  of  a  lamb 
and  a  kid,  by  way  of  a  conciliatory  offer- 
ing. I  dismissed  the  sheikh  with  a  lec- 
ture, and  had  afterwards  no  reason  to 
complain  of  him  or  of  his  tribe. 


We  have  taken  our  extracts  en- 
tirely from  the  first  part  of  the  book, 
as  being  more  picturesque,  more  ani- 
mated, and  more  likely  to  interest 
all  classes  of  readers;  we  should, 
however,  give  but  an  imperfect  idea 
of  the  work  were  vre  to  omit  all 
mention  of  the  second  part,  which  is 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  Assyrian 
antiquities.  The  subjects  touched  upon 
in  this  dissertation  are  so  multifarious 
as  to  defy  all  attempt  at  compression 
or  analysis :  we  have  history,  archi- 
tecture, ships,  mines,  metals,  and  do- 
mestic utensils,  with  a  thousand  other 
matters  appertaining  to  the  old  Nine- 
vites,  all  described  in  three  hundred 
pages.  One  is  somewhat  perplexed 
by  the  multiplicity  of  hypotheses 
and  inferences — not  that  the  author 
is  to  blame,  but  his  subject.  The 
plates,  however,  speak  volumes,  and 
tell  the  reader  nearlv  all  that  is 
known  for  certain.  (These  illustra- 
tions, be  it  observed,  are  done  in  a 
style  creditable  alike  to  draughts- 
man, engraver,  and  publisher.)  In 
page  393,  notice  the  mounted  war- 
rior, Farthian-like,  discharging  his 
arrow  as  he  flies.  The  quaint  hel- 
mets depicted  in  page  338,  will  illus- 
trate a  passage  in  Herodotus,*  book 
vii.  chap.  63.  The  historian  is  pass- 
ing in  review  the  various  nations 
who  followed  Xerxes  to  Greece. 
*  The  Assyrians,'  he  says,  '  who 
served  in  the  armv,  had  helmets  of 
brass,  twisted  in  a  barbarous  fashion 
not  easy  to  be  described'  (illustrated 
editions  not  having  come  into  vogue 
in  his  days).  The  pictures  of  war- 
riors with  their  charioteers,  remind 
us  vividly  of  the  Homeric  battle- 
pieces,  in  which,  indeed,  the  costume 
is  frequently  more  Asiatic  than  Hel- 
lenic. The  ornamental  cornices  in 
page  296,  shew  a  graceful  fancy  wor- 
thy of  Raphael  himself.  One  more 
instance : — observe  in  page  456,  the 
representation  of  'Hera,  the  Assy- 
rian Venus,'  riding  on  a  lioness  (or 
panther?)  crowned  with  a  tower, 
and  holdmg  the  winged  cross,  the 
mystical  sign  of  life.  Is  not  this  the 
Ariadne  of  Greek  mythology  ? 

We  look  in  vain  for  *  the  Dove,' 
said  to  be  the  symbol  of  Assyrian 


*  Apropos  of  Herodotus,  we  observe  that  Mr.  Layard,  in  page  162,  vol.  ii.  trans- 
lates a  passage  in  book  i.  chap.  106,  by  *  The  Scythians  lost  all  they  had  obtained.' 
It  should  be,  *  Threw  all  into  confusion.'  The  whole  question  here  depends  upon 
literal  accuracy. 
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power  (vide  Asiatic  Researches,  vol. 
iv.).  Much  more  may  be  expected 
from  the  pictorial  work  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  trustees  of  the  British 
Museum.  And  before  long,  we  hope 
Mr.  Layard,  or  one  Uke  him,  may 
be  enabled  to  give  us  a  work  on  the 
Assyrians,  as  complete  as  that  of  Sir 
Crardner  Wilkinson  on  the  Egyp- 
tians, where  the  whole  life  of  the 
people  is  displayed  to  our  view, 
votiva  vehdi  descripta  tabelld.  At 
present  he  has  done  as  much  as  the 
brief  time  permitted.  What  wonder 
if  the  subjects  in  his  essay  lie  scat- 
tered in  confusion,  like  the  relics  of 
Nineveh  on  the  floors  of  the  Mu- 
seum, waiting  to  be  arranged  and 
interpreted  ? 

We  doubt  not  that  many  persons 
to  whom  'arrowhead'  will  for  ever 
remain  'a  dead  letter,'  will  yet  be 
interested  in  learning  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  towards  a  so- 
lution of  the  mysterious  riddle.  For 
^eir  benefit,  then,  we  will  attempt 
to  state  the  case  as  succinctly  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  character  termed  indifferently 
arrowhead,  cuneiform,  and  tke-dc 
clou,  is  found  in  inscriptions  on  the 
face  of  rocks  in  various  places  in 
Palestine,  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  Me- 
sopotamia, &c.  The  letters  are  all 
formed  by  combinations  of  one  sym- 
bol, a  wedge  or  arrowhead,  a  form 
originally  (it  is  conjectured)  sug- 
gested by  the  impression  of  a  square- 
headed  ferule  in  soft  clay.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  there  are  no  curved  lines 
in  this  character,  and  hence  it  is  all 
the  better  adapted  for  engraving  on 
stone.  (We  can  all  remember  in  our 
school  days,  how  easy  the  capital 
W^s  and  As  were  to  cut,  compared 
with  the  C"s  and  G's,) 

Professor  Grotefend  was  the  first 
to  discover  (by  a  species  of  intui- 
tion) certain  fixed  principles  of  in- 
terpretation, which  were  applied  by 
Major  Rawlinson  to  the  famous  tri- 
lingual inscription  of  Behistun,  which 
he  was  the  first  to  copy  and  decipher. 
It  was  found  to  contain  a  list  of  the 
nations  subject  to  Darius,  son  of 
Hystaspes,  and  is  fully  confirmed  by 
Herodotus.  A  vase,  now  at  Venice, 
is  inscribed  with  a  name  in  'arrow- 
head' and  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 
Major  Rawlinson  read  the  one,  and 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson  the  other,  without 
concert,  and  each  pronounced  the 


name  to  be  '  Xerxes.'  Stronger  proof 
could  scarcely  be  found  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  general  principles 
adopted  in  the  translation:  further 
experience  will,  doubtless,  suggest 
modifications  in  detail;  meanwhile, 
all  that  was  needed  was  more  ma- 
terial to  work  upon,  and,  thanks 
to  our  traveller,  here  it  is ! 

In  the  ruins  of  Nimroud  are 
found  two  kinds  of  character : — 

1 .  The  cuneiform,  employed  in  in- 
scriptions on  walls,  relating  to  high 
matters  of  state  or  religion ;  and, 

2.  Tie  cursive,  used  on  bricks, 
pottery,  &c.,  and  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  writing  generally  de- 
voted to  the  common  affairs  of  life. 
(A  similar  distinction,  as  we  know, 
obtained  in  ancient  Egypt.) 

The  cursive  character  of  Assyria 
is  substantially  tho  alphabet  common 
to  all  Semitic  nations,  the  same  as 
that  used  by  the  ojder  Hebrews,  the 
same  as  that  introduced  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians (as  Herodotus  tells  us)  into 
Greece,  and  from  Greece  transmitted, 
with  various  successive  modifications, 
to  the  European  people.  We  may 
hope  that  the  interpretation  of  the 
relics  in  this  character  (compara- 
tively an  easy  task)  will  throw  as 
much  light  on  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  Nineveh's  people,  as  the 
cuneiform  on  the  history  of  its  kings. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  while  uie 
cuneiform  is  written  from  left  to 
right,  the  cursive  is  written  from 
right  to  left.  Our  present  business 
IS  particularly  with  tn^  former.  This 
is  divided  into  three  great  varieties, 
called 

1.  Assyro-Babylonian ; 

2.  Persian ;  and, 

3.  Median. 

The  correctness  of  the  last  name 
is  a  matter  of  doubt  Layard  rather 
inclines  to  christen  it  Scythic. 

The  Assyro-Babylonian  again  is 
subdivided  into  five  varieties,  viz. : — 

1.  Primitive  Babylonian ; 

2.  Achsemenian  Babylonian ; 

3.  Early  Assyrian ; 

*4.  Later  Assyrian ;  and, 

5.  Elymsean. 

The  early  Assyrian  (so  termed  by 
Layard  since  his  discoveries)  is  found 
on  the  most  ancient  palaces  at  Nim- 
roud ;  the  later  on  the  most  modem. 
The  character  seems  to  have  gradu- 
ally become  more  and  more  com- 
plicated, till  at  last  it  reached  the 
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me  plus  vUra  of  intricacy  in  the  Pri- 
mitive Babylonian.  This  last  is 
£)aiid  on  the  bricks,  &c.  from  Ilillah, 
loow  supposed  to  have  been  the  Baby- 
lon of  JSTebachadnezzar,  Nabuchod- 
ro88or,  or  Nabuchodonosor, — ^axxZt 
^mfAorm  fAt^  fiu».  One  of  the  rebels 
subdued  by  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes, 
bad,  it  seems,  assumed  the  name  of 
\Nabuchodrossor ;  hence  his  name 
occurs  in  the  Behistun  inscription  in 
*AchaBmenian- Babylonian,'  with  a 
translation  in  'Median'  and  *  Per- 
sian.* So  the  name  was  read,  and 
afterwards  deciphered  in  the  cognate 
character  on  the  relics  of  Hillah.  So 
grows  the  mountain  of  knowledge ! 

There  are  not  as  yet  sufficient  data 
to  determine  the  relative  antiquity 
of  the  rock-tablets  of  Armenia,  and 
the  inscriptions  of  Nimroud.  Only 
tlie  roval  titles  in  the  earliest  (or 
supposed  earliest)  Armenian  inscrip- 
tions are  analogous  to  those  of  the 
&8t  kings  of  Nimroud ;  the  royal 
titles  in  the  latest  Armenian  corre- 
spond to  those  at  Khorsabad :  there- 
fore they  are  probably  contempora- 
neous. It  is  observable,  as  a  proof 
of  the  priority  of  the  Assyrian  form, 
that  this  kind  of  stone-writing  is 
always  called  by  the  ancients  'As- 
syrian.' It  does  not,  however,  follow 
that  a  custom  common  to  many  na- 
tions should  necessarily  have  been 
derived  from  one.  Nature,  which 
prompted  the  wish  to  leave  a  lasting 
record  of  themselves,  suggested  also 
to  each  the  most  obvious  means  of 
gratifying  that  wish,  — '  to  write,'  as 
Job  says, '  on  the  rock  with  a  pen  of 
iron.' 

With  respect  to  the  site  of  Nine- 
Teh,  Mr.  Layard's  theory  is  that  the 
dty  of  Sardanapalus,  destroyed  in  the 
ninth  century  before  Christ,  was  en- 
tirely on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
in  shape  a  parallelogram,  of  whkh  the 
mounds  of  Khorsabad,  Eonyunjik, 
IHmroud,  and  Karamles,  mark  re- 
spectively the  four  comers;  the 
longer  sides  of  this  parallelogram 
would  be  fifteen,  the  shorter  twelve 
miles  each ;  so  that  the  whole  cir- 
cumference   of  the  city  would    be 


sixty  miles,  exactly  the  '  three  days' 
journey'  of  the  prophet  Jonah.* 
The  total  disappearance  of  the  rest 
of  the  city  is  accounted  for  by  its 
being  built  of  sunbaked  bricks,  which 
would  be  speedily  reduced  to  their 
primal  dust.  In  the  great  mound  at 
Nimroud  were  found  four  palaces; 
that  at  the  south-west  corner  was  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  rest,  and 
is  itself  built  over  ruins,  in  all  pro- 
bability of  the  same  age  as  the  other 
palaces.  Sculptures  had  been  brought 
from  the  north-west  palace  to  furnish 
the  new  one.  When  the  new  one 
was  begun,  the  old  palaces  were  al- 
ready covered,  for  indubitable  traces 
of  excavations  were  found  in  the  oldest 
of  all.  Over  the  three  oldest  were 
found  tombs,  none  over  the  newest 
of  the  palaces ;  therefore  long  years 
must  have  elapsed  between  the  de- 
struction of  the  one  and  the  building 
of  the  other ;  so  long  that  men  had 
made  their  graves  unsuspectingly 
over  the  homes  of  former  kings,  and 
the  shrines  of  former  gods. 

The  builders  of  the  most  recent 
palace,  moreover,  had  so  little  sym- 
pathy with  the  remains  of  the  former 
race,  that  they  turned  the  faces  of  the 
pilfered  sculptures  to  the  wall.  A 
new  religion  also  seems  to  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  old.  The  winged 
figure  in  the  circle,  a  common  emblem 
of  deity  in  the  older  reliefs,  dis- 
appears in  the  modern.  On  the  other 
hand  the  fire- altar,  never  found  in 
the  more  ancient,  is  frequent  in  the 
later  palaces.  Egyptian  emblems, 
the  crux  ansata,  the  lotus,  the  sphinx 
and  others,  make  their  appearance  in 
the  modem  edifices.  The  palaces  at 
Khorsabad,  &c.  from  the  royal  names 
and  style  of  the  sculptures,  undoubt- 
edly belong  (with  the  south-west 
palace  at  Nimroud)  to  the  more  re- 
cent time ;  the  other  three  palaces  at 
Nimroud  are  the  most  ancient  of  all 
the  Assyrian  remains. 

Now  it  18  evident  that  during  the 
second  period  Assyria  was  sul^ect  to 
very  powerful  influences  from  Egypt ; 
that  there  was  a  close  connexion, 
probably  friendly,f  between  the  two 


*  It  seems  to  us  that  Jonah  means  (iii.  3)  a  city  which  took  three  days  to  go 
through f  not  round:  for  he  says  in  the  next  verse,  *■  And  Jonah  began  to  enter  into 
the  city  a  day's  journey  :'  unless,  indeed,  the  phrase  imply  that  one  day  would  be 
xequired  to  traverse  the  length  of  it. 

•f  Wars  between  Assyria  and  Egypt  would  probably  have  been  fought  out  in 
Talestine,  '  the  cock-pit  of  Asia/  and  we  have  no  mention  of  such  wars  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures. 
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countriea.  It  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  we  should  find  some  trace  of 
this  connexion  in  the  monuments  of 
Egypt.  Accordingly  the  Assyrian 
goddess  Ken  first  appears  on  the 
monuments  of  the  eighteenth  Egyp- 
tian dynasty.  Many  of  these  same 
monuments  record  conquests  on  the 
Euphrates,  perhaps  won  hy  the  united 
forces  of  Assyria  and  Egjrpt.  The 
names  of  the  kings  of  the  twenty- 
first  and  twenty-second  dynasties  are 
Assyrian.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
lists  furnished  hy  tiie  ancients  of  the 
Assyrian  kings,  there  occur  names 
unquestionably  Egyptian.  Memnon 
(Priam's  auxiliary  at  the  siege  of 
Troy),  though  a  white  man  himself, 
led  an  arm^  of  Ethiopians.  Some- 
times he  IS  Assyrian,  sometimes 
Egyptian.  The  name  Nineveh  occurs 
in  an  Egyptian  table,  supposed  to 
belong  to  about  1490  b.c.  The  vases 
found  in  the  tombs  above  the  oldest 
palaces  at  Nimroud  have  a  decidedly 
Egyptian  character. 

These  are  the  leading  facts,  from 
which  Layard  has  come  to  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions : — 

That  the  earliest  buildings  of  Nim- 
roud  are  to  be  attributed  to  a  period 
at  least  2000  years  antecedent  to 
our  era,  and  may  even  have  been 
erected  by  Ninus  himself. 

That  a  period  of  several  centuries 
elapsed  between  the  destruction  of 


the  old  and  the  foundation  of  the  new 
Nineveh. 

That  the  new  city  was  built  in  the 
fourteenth  century  before  Christ ; 
and  that  from  this  time  till  the  ninth 
century  a  close  connexion  subsisted 
between  the  kings  of  Nineveh  and 
Egypt. 

That  the  modem  city  is  '  the  city 
of  Sardanapalus,*  taken  in  the  year 
876  B.C.;  and  finally  destroyed  by 
Cyaxares  the  Mede  in  the  year  606 

B.C. 

Mr.  Layard  makes  no  doubt  that 
the  Assyrians  belonged  to  the  Semitic 
branch  of  the  human  race. 

The  accuracy  of  these  conclusionsir 
put  forward  by  their  author  with  aD. 
due  humility,  remain  to  be  tried  by 
the  great  test  of  all  things ;  mean- 
while his  zeal,  energy,  and  ability 
require  no  further  proof.  He  has 
rendered  inestimable  service  to  all 
future  inquirers,  who,  we  trust,  will 
be  as  ready  to  acknowledge  their  ob- 
ligations to  him  as  he  is  to  testify  to 
the  merit  of  his  contemporaries. 
Would  that  every  antiquary  were  as 
free  from  personal  vanity  and  pro- 
fessional jealousy!  How  swiftly  would 
the  car  of  knowledge  move,  if  the 
team  would  but  pull  quietly  to- 
gether! To  Mr.  Layard,  Major 
Kawlinson,  M.  Botta,  and  their  yoke- 
fellows, we  heartily  wish  Grod  speed! 


VOSS'S  LUISE. 

FIRST  IDYL.      THE  BANQU£T  IN  THE  WOOD. 


UNDEB  the  sweet,  cool  shade  of  two  umbrageous  lime-trees, 
Which,  with  their  gold  bloom  gay,  with  the  bees*  song  drowsily  ringing^ 
Shading  the  parlour  front,  o*er  the  mosst  roof  whispered  waving, 
Cheerfully  held  his  feast  the  worthy  Pastor  of  Griinau, 
For  his  Louisa's  sake,  domestic,  vet  grand  in  his  nightgown. 
Bound  the  table  of  stone  stood  three  cane  chairs,  which  the  houseboy 
Carved  in  his  private  hours,  as  a  gift  for  the  maid  on  her  birthday, 
Fit  for  guests ;  for  the  master  an  arm-chair  grander  in  structure. 
After  his  meat  sat  the  old  man  there  at  his  ease,  and  delighted 
With  his  instructive  speech  and  his  tales  himself  and  his  hearers : 
Chickens,  tame  as  the  mother  gallina,  fed  by  the  damsel 
Fickt  from  her  hand ;  while  Chanticleer,  aloof  with  his  wife-train, 
Watcht  for  crumbs  to  be  thrown,  with  the  dove  on  the  roof  and  the  turkey. 
Neighbourly  there  in  the  shade  of  the  tufted  blossoming  elder. 
Bones  that  remained  of  the  feast  Tray  gnaw'd,  *skance  looking  and  growlin^^ 
At  the  still,  sly  cat,  and  snapt  at  the  flies  as  they  buzzed  b^. 
At  the  well-known  tale  soft  smiling,  gently  the  mother 
Fluckt  in  secret  the  sleeve,  close  by,  of  the  listening  daughter, 
And,  near  leaning  her  head,  thus  spoke  in  whispering  accents : — 
*'  Say,  shall  we  go  to  the  wood,  my  child  ?  or  wouldest  thou  rather. 
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Since  tbat  the  sun  is  so  hot,,1lgr  the  bfeokl'in  |m/arbour  of  woodbine, 
We  should  thy  birthday  kee^f^.  Ho!<r  shj^  ^JfbMookest  and  blushest  I ' 
Started  with  sweet  surprise,  t694''^looidM^4mid  answered  the  maiden,—* 

*  Not  in  the  arbour,  my  mother.   -Th^^iWipflSine's  scent  in  the  eve  is 
All  too  strong ;  where  the  lilies  shed,  and  where  the  reseda 
Odours  too ;  and  the  flies  swarm,  teasing,  over  the  water, 
beautiful  looks  the  sun,  and  the  wooded  bank  has  its  coolness.* 

Nodded  the  mother  assent.    And  now  the  story  was  ended. 
And  to  her  husband  quick  turn'd  then  the  intelligent  housewife. 
*  Wilt  thou  now  say  grace  ?    Louisa  had  rather  her  birthday 
Kept  in  the  wood,  than  below  at  the  brook  in  the  arbour  of  woodbine : 
Beautiful  looks  the  sun,  and  the  wooded  bank  has  its  coolness. 
Now  my  advice.    Let  Master  Walter  and  Charles  the  unwearied 
Go  with  Louisa  before,  choose  ground  and  gather  us  firewood. 
Pity  the  gentlefolks  are  kept  away  at  the  castle. 
Mother  and  daughter  alike,  by  a  stupid  visitor.     Sweeter 
Were  with  Amelia  the  walk.    Clear  sound  in  the  echoing  forest 
Songs  that  you  sing.     We  old  folks  quietly  over  the  water 
Come  by  a  shorter  way.    The  steward,  I  know,  for  the  birthday 
Gladly  will  lend  us  the  boat.    But  yet  it  were  well  that  your  Kither 
Rest  for  a  while.    Noon  sleep  is  good  for  elderly  people. 
When  the  air  is  so  hot  and  full  of  the  scent  of  the  bean-flower.* 

Thereto  answeredst  thou,  O  honoured  Pastor  of  Griinau ! — 

*  There !  only  hear,  son,  the  mistress !  she  orders  it !    Well,  I  must  yield  me 
Quietly ;  every  thing  yield  to  the  birthday  feast  of  my  Louise. 

Children !  pray  we  to  God  the  Eternal !     Pray,  and  be  reverent.* 

So  saying,  bared  he  his  head,  the  honoured  father,  and  shew*d  it 
Shining  bald,  ring'd  round  with  locks  of  silvery  whiteness ; 
Humbly  he  sank  nis  eyes,  and  witii  folded  hands  did  his  pray*r  make : — 

'  Hear,  O  God  our  Father  I  that  fillest  with  food  and  with  gladness 
All  that  has  life,  the  thanks  thy  children  stammer  before  thee. 
We  are  but  dust.    Do  thou  us  guard,  in  this  life  of  temptation, 
Both  from  evil  and  woe,  and  from  pride  and  vanity's  swelling. 
Give  to  us  daily  bread  of  our  own,  till,  guided  by  thee  stDl, 
These  vain  cares  are  past,  and  we  enter  into  thy  glory. 
Children !  to  you  may  this  meal  be  blest,  and  be  blessings  for  ever !' 

Thus  the  old  man  spake,  and  they  all  came  near  him  and  kist  him. 
Grateful,  kist  and  embraced  her  father  his  roseate  daughter  ; 
Then,  to  his  cheek  close  pressing,  caress*d  him.    And  with  emotion 
He  to  his  heart  press*d  her,  and  rock*d  his  child  on  his  bosom. 
And  now  kissing  the,  hands  of  the  guests  both,  thus  said  the  Mother: — 

'  So,  dear  friends,  have  you  dined  ?    But  country  fare  was  it  truly, 
Not  any  dainty  feast.    Yet  hope  we  friends  of  our  house  can 
Make  excuse  lor  a  homely  meal.    And  now  for  our  coflee ! 
Here  shall  it  be  ?    You  gentry  love  it  straight  after  the  dinner.* 

And  thereto  replied  tne  modest  yet  spirited  Walter : — 

*  Hearty  thanks,  dear  mother,  we  give  for  your  good  entertainment. 
Nay,  you  make  Charles  blush.     And  goodness  is  better  than  fineness. 
Sure  if  the  Emp'ror  himself  sat  at  such  a  meal  with  his  courtiers 
Under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  and  there,  amid  friends  that  are  dearest, 
If  he  long*d  for  the  state  and  the  cookery  used  in  the  palace. 

Bight  were  he  serv*d  if  his  soul  and  his  body  were  punisht  with  hunger. 
Best  that  we  go  to  the  wood  forthwith ;  and  as  soon  as  the  boat  comes, 
Straightway  then,  as  the  family  wont  is,  prepare  we  together. 
Under  the  pendant  grove  of  the  white-stemm*d  birches,  the  coffee. 
Charles  the  unwearied  will  cook :  he  best  can  manage  the  boiling.* 
But  the  sire  broke  out,  and  rebuked  the  words  that  were  utter*d : — 

*  Hence  with  such  idle  excuses  unseemly !    What !  was  the  rice-broth 
Burnt  in  the  cooking  ?    The  wine  pour*d  on,  was  it  acid  or  musty  ? 
Were  not  the  peas  all  fresh  and  young  ?  and  the  carrots  like  sugar  ? 
What  was  there  wrong  in  the  ham,  or  the  well-spiced  goose,  or  the  herrings? 
What  in  the  savoury  lamb,  or  the  salad  speckled  with  beet-root  ? 
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Was  not  the  vin^ar  sharp,  and  the  oil  right  clean  ?    And  the  fruits,  too» 

Were  not  the  winesours  rich,  the  morels  all  full  of  their  sweetness  ? 

Was  not  the  butter  firm,  and  the  bright  red  radishes  tender  ? 

What !  and  the  bread  so  firm,  so  white,  and  so  light  ?    It  is  shameful. 

When  the  gifts  of  our  God  for  courtesy's  sake  are  despised. 

Well,  good  son,  take  the  girl  by  the  arm,  and  away  with  you  both  now 

Into  the  wood.    And,  mother,  come  here  to  me,  that  I  may  kiss  you.* 

Speaking,  he  drew  her  towards  him.     She  yielded,  nothing  unwilling. 
But  yet  in  her  defence,  thus  spake  the  intelligent  housewife : — 

'  Nay !  Be  not  cross  nor  angry,  papa !  it  is  but  a  word  said 
E'en  as  the  fashion  and  manners  require  it.    But  now  as  we  settled. 
Sleep  thou  cool  in  the  chamber.    Already  has  housemaid  Susannah 
Drugged  the  flies  with  pepper  and  milk ;  and  caught  in  the  mousetrap 
Him  that  we  saw,  and  made  the  alcove  all  pleasant  and  airy.' 
Thus  spake  she,  and  drew  her  lov'd  spouse  into  the  chamber 
Farther  aback,  where  the  air  breathed  fresh ;  and,  laid  on  the  sofa. 
Carefully  smoothed  his  pillow,  and  drew  the  dark-colour'd  curtain. 
While  the  maid  the  remains  of  the  meal  and  the  festival  glasses 
Carried  away,  with  the  diaper'd  cloth  that  cover'd  the  table. 

Now  to  the  Steward  hied,  full  charged  with  his  errand,  the  house-boy. 
That  he  would  lend  to  his  friends,  for  the  birth-day  feast  of  the  maiden, 
Kindly  the  boat ;  that  solidly  built,  on  the  strand  of  the  Ostsee, 
Steer'd  out  e'en  when  the  waves  rose  high,  for  rowing  or  angling. 
Out  spoke  Hans  his  commission,  and  quick  did  the  Steward  reply  make : — 

*  Ask  for  the  boat,  or  for  aught  that  I  can.    The  maiden  is  welcome.' 
Spoke — and  the  key  to  tho  hasty  messenger  gave.    But  the  maiden 
Took,  for  Charles  much  urged,  the  arm  of  the  well-manner'd  Walter, 
So  by  the  dashing  wheel  of  the  mill,  and  down  to  the  meadow. 
Pleased  they  winded  along.    To  the  well-turn'd  feet  of  the  maiden 
Clung  her  garment  of  white,  all  gay  with  rose-colour'd  ribands : 
Silken  gauze  betray'd,  while  it  wrapt,  her  bosom  and  shoulders. 
Decked  in  front  with  the  bud  of  a  rose,  and  skilfully  plaited. 
Shaded  her  fair  frank  face  her  straw  hat  cover'd  with  corn-flowers ; 
And,  by  her  breath  moved,  flow'd  in  the  wind  her  dark-coloured  ringlets, — 
Glossy,  shining  in  light,  and  carefully  bound  with  a  riband. 
White  show'd  forth  from  the  brown  glove's  verge  the  hand  of  the  damsel. 
Plump  and  tender,  oft  cooling  her  face  with  the  breeze  that  her  fan  made ; 
And  as  the  left  in  the  arm  of  the  youth  lay  gently,  he  felt  there 
Play  in  his  hand  all  warm  the  damsel's  delicate  fingers. 
And  to  his  heart  ran  a  thrill  of  delight.    Hard  breathing  and  speechless 
Press'd  he  the  tiny  hand,  and  folded  with  fingers  that  trembled. 

And  thus  loitcr'd  the  pair  through  grass  and  blossoming  field-fiow*rs 
Slowly.    The  grasshoppers  chirpt  all  around ;  and  they,  as  bewilder'd. 
Thoughtful  and  shy,  shunn'd  meeting  of  looks,  and  little  they  utter'd. 
And  as  they  now,  sighing  oft,  stept  down  to  the  dell  and  its  thicket, 
W  here,  by  the  stile,  all  swampy  and  red,  the  source  from  the  sandbink 
Sluggishly  crept,  'mid  clumps  rushcover'd,  and  patches  of  mare's-tail. 
Timidly,  then,  by  the  hand  of  the  youth  assisted,  the  damsel 
Stept  from  each  to  the  next  of  the  stones,  for  travellers  placed  there. 
And  for  the  neighbours  who  took  the  shortest  path  to  the  churchyard ; — 
Timid,  in  fear  the  morass  might  soil  the  skirts  of  her  garment, 
Shrinking  away  from  the  startling  frog  with  maidenly  terror. 
And  now  she  stood  by  the  stile,  and  her  small  foot  carefully  lifted 
Over  the  bar,  that  still  would  reveal  the  clock  of  the  stocking; 
Quickly  she  order'd  her  robes,  and  over  she  sprang  like  a  roe-deer. 
Then  through  the  hazel-bush,  on  the  path  scoopt  out  by  the  rain-stream. 
Up  the  precipitous  bank,  and  obliquely  round  by  the  hawthorn ; 
And  arriv'd  at  the  top,  thus  spake,  rose-cheeked,  the  damsel : — 

'  Stay  for  a  moment  here.    My  heart  so  beats !     How  refreshing 
Over  the  lake  the  cool  gales  sweep !  and  see  how  the  prospect 
Laughs  around !    Down  there,  alternate,  darker  and  lighter 
Corn-fields  stretch  and  wave,  all  checker'd  with  blossoming  field-flow'rs. 
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There,  amid  orchard  wealth,  the  village  so  friendlil^  sheltered. 
By  the  meandering  hrook,  and  the  tow'r  with  its  glittering  wind-vane. 
White  amid  chestnuts  the  castle  ahove ;  and  red  in  the  meadow 
Lowing  herds !  and  the  stork,  how  familiar !  stalking  among  them. 
Then  the  quivering  hlue  of  the  lake,  as  it  sweeps  round  the  headland : 
Haymakers  there,  and  there  are  mowers.     Sit  we  on  the  hank  here 
'Mid  the  hum  of  the  labouring  bees,  and  the  odour  of  bean-fields. 
Charles,  do  you  run  about  and  disport  you.     Hear  me,  my  best  one  ! 
Would  it  not  daintily  grace  our  repast,  a  basket  of  wild-fruit, — 
Strawberries,  white  a.m!L  red,  with  perfume  like  the  anana  ? 
Wild-berries  ever,  me  seems,  are  sweeter  and  fresher  than  others. 
Here !  come  turn  to  the  copse,  there  gleam  they  redder  than  scarlet.* 
Thus  Luise,  and  turn'd  their  course  to  the  dell  in  the  forest, 
Where,  to  the  right  by  the  hedge,  was  a  sheltered  corner  of  sunshine. 

[Tb  be  eoniinued,^ 
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BOUGH  SKETCHES  OF  BOUGH  SCENES. 


III. — THE   SEBETSHAKEB. 


THE  general  impression  on  the 
minds  of  people  is,  that  a  can- 
nonade is  a  bore  i  few  know  that  it 
is  not  only  a  bore,  but  also  disgust- 
ingly tedious.  It  is  a  weary  busmess 
to  wait  for  anything,  whatever  it  be. 
I  had  waited  for  the  commencement 
of  the  siege ;  when  it  had  begun,  and 
when  the  first  excitement  had  worn 
off,  I  looked  with  equal  impatience 
to  the  taking  of  the  town — not,  in- 
deed, from  enthusiasm  for  law  and 
order  (for  your  tourist  is  a  vagabond 
par  excellence),  but  merely  to  escape 
from  the  dulness  and  dirt  of  the 
village,  and  from  the  sameness  which 
oppressed  me.  There  was  a  great 
stir,  but  nothing  came  from  it. 
There  was  the  booming  of  cannon, 
but  the  shot  did  not  seem  to  tell. 
Soldiers  and  weapons  were  there  in 
plenty,  but  it  made  one  impatient  to 
look  at  them :  they  did  no  good. 
Here  had  the  artillery  been  thunder- 
ing for  three  days,  and  nothing  was 
gained  beyond  a  few  positions  which 
only  children  and  madmen  could 
think  of  defending. 

The  coffee-house  was  my  only 
resource:  there  was  at  least  some 
comfort  in  sipping  a  kapuziner. 
This  word  means  in  English  a  Ca- 
puchin monk,  but  it  signifies  in 
Austrian  parlance  a  glass  of  coffee 
with  milk.  The  Austrians  take  their 
coffee  in  glasses,  like  the  Russians, 
but  they  do  not  sweeten  it  with 
honey  as  that  civilised  nation  are 
wont  to  do.     Besides^  the  coffee- 


house was  the  only  place  where  one 
could  hear  the  news  when  there 
was  any,  or  listen  to  the  confused 
speeches  of  the  peasants,  who  were 
all  adverse  to  the  emperor's  cause, 
and  equally  hostile  to  the  rebels  in 
Vienna,  who  had  made  a  gipsy-party 
to  Floridsdorf  on  the  7th  of  Octo- 
ber, and  who  then  and  there  did  all 
but  sack  the  village.  They  acted  on 
the  principle  of  the  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein  volunteer,  that  those  who  wish 
for  liberty  ought  to  pay  for  it,  while 
the  peasants  to  a  man  were  all  for 
cheap  liberty.  My  conversations 
with  the  Floridsdorf  butchers  and 
drovers  were,  however,  but  few  and 
far  between,  owing  to  my  deficiency 
in  the  language,  and  my  usual  com- 
panion in  this  emporium  of  bad 
cigars  and  indifferent  kapuziners  was 
no  less  a  personage  tnan  one  of 
Jellachich's  own  Seretshaners.  He 
was  a  man  of  prodigious  height,  and 
renowned  in  his  generation,  for  he 
had  cut  off  the  heads  of  no  fewer  than 
ten  Turks.  When  I  was  first  intro- 
duced to  him,  I  addressed  him  with 
great  respect,  and  laboured  hard  to 
shew  him  my  sense  of  his  merits, 
lest  he  should  take  it  into  his  head 
to  cut  off  mine.  I  fancied  he  must 
be  a  bloodsucker,  an  eater  of  small 
children,  an  ogre,  and  what  not.  I 
was  very  much  mistaken.  "No 
carpet-knight  can  be  gentler,  no 
director  of  the  Humane  Society  can 
he  more  kindhearted,  than  this 
Sclavonian    cut-throat.      He    was 
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harmless  as  a  child — in  spite  of  his 
sandals  and  dir^  yellow  smalls,  in 
spite  of  his  hraided  jacket  and  for- 
midable belt,  stuck  with  all  the 
implements  of  slaughter,  and  even  in 
spite  of  his  scarlet  scullcap  and  huge 
red  cloak,  which  gave  him  the  ap- 
pearance rather  of  the  headsman  of 
an  old  romance  than*  of  a  Christian. 
He  ate  little,  and  drank  less.  He 
sat  usually  smoking  a  short  pipe, 
with  his' elbows  squared  on  the  table 
before  him,  aiid  his  huge  sword 
stuck  between  his  knees.  But  there 
was  no  martial  braggardism  in  that 
position ;  his  tool  seemed  too  heavy 
for  him;  he  seemed  to  require  its 
support;  he  looked  weary,  broken 
down,  and  as  languid  as  the  'yester- 
day's rose'  of  Mr.  Ovid.  When  the 
conversation  turned  on  business 
matters  his  eye  brightened,  and  he 
looked  like  a  man  who  can  say  '  Bo !' 
to  a  goose  with  a  vengeance. 

His  voice  was  soft  and  even  melo- 
dious. There  was  something  plain- 
tive in  it  when  he  told  me  of  the 
mode  of  life  on  the  military  frontier ; 
of  the  broad  sabre  that  was  the 
child's  earliest  toy,  and  the  man's 
constant  companion  by  night  as  well 
as  by  day ;  of  the  sallow,  dark-eyed 
women,  that  rock  their  nurslings  to 
sleep  with  the  bright  steel  within 
their  reach;  and  of  ploughmen, 
armed  to  the  teeth,  tilling  their 
lands.  He  told  me,  too,  of  his  first 
fight  with  the  Bosnians,  and  of  the 
great  battle  in  1836,  in  which  Jella- 
chich,  then  a  captain,  commanded  a 
company.  His  voice  grew  touchingly 
low  when  he  spoke  of  the  foray 
of  the  Bosnians,  and  how  the  border 
bands  gathered  on  the  frontier  and 
pursued  the  Turks  into  their  own 
country.  But  when  he  recited  the. 
onset,  and  the  fight,  the  firing,  the 
shouts,  the  curses,  the  groans,  the 
successes  of  that  day ;  when  he  dwelt 
on  the  bloodshed  and  the  number  of 
the  killed;  when  he  spoke  of  the 
heads  he  cut  off,  and  the  large 
copper-kettles  which  he  brought 
home,  I  longed  to  have  the  im- 
passioned sweetness  of  his  accents  for 
a  love-tale  to  the  lady  of  my  love, 
and  I  asked  him  why  he  despoiled 
the  Bosnians  of  their  copper- kettles, 
— of  things  of  small  value  and  great 
weight. 

'Alas,  sir!'  said  the  Seretshaner, 
*the    rich  Turks   live    in  fortified 


places,  and  the  poor  people  have 
neither  gold  nor  silver.  They  are 
fond  of  copper-kettles;  so  are  we. 
We  took  many  that  day,  and  we 
robbed  them  of  many  heads  of  cattle. 
When  we  came  home  our  officers 
divided  the  booty;  but  some  oxen 
were  set  apart  for  a  general  feast 
We  feasted  for  three  days  and  three 
nights.  We  h'ghted  large  fires  to 
roast  the  meat  by ;  the  young  men 
sang  war  songs ;  our  women  danced 
around  the  fires.' 

'  I  dare  say  it  was  very  pretty ! ' 
said  I. 

And  the  Seretshaner  sighed,  and 
replied  that  it  was,  but  that  he  did 
not  think  any  of  them  would  be 
better  off  for  having  come  to  Vienna. 
He  would  not  prejudge  the  matter, 
but  the  impression  on  his  mind  was, 
that  the  capital  of  the  Austrian 
empire  was  not  a  place  for  the  Croats 
to  shew  their  bravery  and  tactics. 
All  he  would  say  was,  that  he  hoped 
he  and  his  countrymen  would  not 
have  the  actual  storming  of  the 
town.  I  asked  him  whether  the 
Croats  would  plunder  at  Vienna  as 
well  as  in  Bosnia. 

*Sir,'  said  the  Seretshaner,  'the 
Croat  has  no  pay  like  the  other 
soldiers.  When  at  home  he  tills  his 
land,  which  it  is  his  duty  to  defend 
against  the  Turks.  When  the  Turks 
come  over  and  take  one  of  his  sheep^ 
he  collects  his  comrades  and  takes  as 
many  sheep  as  he  can  find  in  the 
nearest  Turkish  village.  AVhen  the 
Croat  goes  to  war,  his  land  remains 
uncultivated;  his  wife  and  children 
must  starve,  and  the  old  woman  that 
lives  in  his  hut,  his  mother,  perish 
for  want,  unless  he  bring  some  booty.* 

There  was  no  gainsaying  the  ca- 
tegoric imperative  that  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  this  argument.  Besides, 
my  friend  assured  me  there  could 
be  no  great  wrong  in  the  mat- 
ter since  Jellachich  had  willed  it. 
'  Jellachich  knows  it  best,'  was  his 
answer  to  my  ol^ections  in  this  and 
other  points.  Jellachich,  I  found, 
is  the  man  of  his  people.  He  is  a 
man  of  their  making,  for  he  com- 
menced life  as  an  ensign  in  one  of 
the  border  regiments,  poor  and  with- 
out interest  of  any  kind;  in  due 
time  he  advanced  to  the  ranks  of 
lieutenant  and  captain,  and  it  was 
then  that  my  friend  the  Seretshaner 
served  in  his  company. 
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'  Jellachich,*  said  tlie  Seretshaner, 
*wa8  good;  his  charity  knew  no 
bounds.  When  a  poor  borderer 
could  not  pay  his  taxes,  Jellachich 
paid  them  for  him.  The  Ban*8 
mother  was  no  less  charitable,  though 
equally  poor.  It  was  to  her  that 
the  poor  borderers  used  to  address 
themselves ;  they  used  to  say,  *  Thou, 
woman !  my  taxes  are  due ;  I  have  a 
cow,  but  no  one  will  buy  it.  My 
wife  sits  weeping  at  home.  Ask  thy 
son  to  help  me.  My  wife  shall  pray 
for  thee,  woman,  and  my  children 
shall  bless  thy  grave  !*  And  Jella- 
chich did  help  them.  He  gave  all 
he  had ;  he  walked  about  in  a  shabby 
coat,  and  with  torn  boots.  When 
the  old  Ban  died,  the  Croats,  who 
have  the  privilege  of  electing  their 
own  prince,  said,  *  We  cannot  find  a 
better  man,  nor  a  kinder,  than 
Jellachich:  let  him  be  our  Ban!' 
What  Prince  Mettemich  thought  of 
their  choice  is  not  known,  but  he 
was  too  cautious,  or  too  weak,  to 
interfere  with  the  Croatian  privi* 
leges.  Jellachich*s  election  was  ac- 
cepted with  a  tolerable  grace,  and 
the  new  prince  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general. 

If  that  Seretshaner  had  a  hobby, 
it  was  Jellachich :  he  could  talk  of 


him  by  the  hour.  Another  favourite 
subject  of  his  was  the  great  Scla- 
vonic kingdom.  That  kingdom  was 
to  come ;  Jellachich  was  to  bring  it : 
it  was  for  this  that  he  had  fought 
with  the  Hungarians ;  it  was  for  Uaa 
that  he  had  brought  his  Croats  to 
Vienna.  I  found  the  Croats  iden- 
tified Jellachich  ^th  their  country 
and  their  hopes  for  the  same ;  but  i 
found,  also,  that  he  was  much  be- 
loved only  because  much  was  ex- 
pected from  him,  and  that  the  day 
on  which  he  was  to  forget  that  he 
was  Ban  of  Croatia — that  the  day 
on  which  he  was  to  truckle  to 
favour,  or  seek  any  other  glory, 
would  break  the  spell.  That  speil 
was  very  powerful.  Whatever  ob- 
jections I  contrived  to  raise  against 
the  interference  of  the  Croats  at 
Vienna  (and  the  less  I  feared  for  my 
head  the  more  fruitful  became  my 
invention),  the  Seretshaner  had  one 
answer  for  them  all.  The  words, 
*  Jellachich  must  know  it  !*  was  the 
Bismillah  of  this  faithful  believer. 
It  convinced  me  that  in  our  days, 
too,  there  are  potenies  a  stsculo^  virt 
famosi — mighty  ones,  and  famous 
men — and  that  the  Ban  of  Croatia  is 
one  of  them. 


IV. — A  GREAT  COUNT. 


One  morning,  when  the  din  of 
artillery  was  so  strong  that  all  the 
windows  of  the  village  were  opened 
to  prevent  their  breaking,  I  found  a 
Imot  of  the  haunters  of  the  cofiee- 
house  surrounding  a  youth  of  dirty 
appearance,  who  spoke  with  great 
energy  on  a  subject  which  seemed  to 
interest  his  hearers.  The  language 
was  akin  to  him  that  spoke  it,  ibr  he 
said  a  deal  of  very  plain  matter  about 
the  gallantries  of  the  Viennese  ladies. 
I  listened  to  a  number  of  sweeping 
statements  that  went  almost  to  an^ 
length.  When  the  curiosity  of  his 
hearers  was  satisfied,  and  they  dis- 
persed— ^which  was  soon,  for  the  Aus- 
trians  are  mad  for  change,  and  can- 
not listen  long  to  any  conversation, 
even  on  their  favourite  topics — ^the 
young  man  turned  to  me,  and  intro- 
duced himself  as  a  spy  in  the  service 
of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  and 
King  of  Austria  and  Hun^anr.  He 
had  just  escaped  from  Vienna, 
where  he  had  served  in  the  National 
Guards;  but  a  doubt  having  been 
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raised  as  to  the  sincerity  of  his  poli- 
tical creed,  the  people  wished  to  hang 
him, — and,  indeed,  would  have  done 
so,  but  for  the  zeal  of  sonie  Schwarz- 
gelbe,  or  favourers  of  the  emperor's 
cause,  who  hid  him  in  divers  dirty 
nooks  and  comers,  from  which  he 
had  managed  to  effect  his  escape.  I 
had  no  difficulty  in  believin?  the 
latter  part  of  his  story,  for  the  lellow 
looked  dirty  enough  for  anything. 
His  beard  was  of  a  week's  growth ; 
his  shirt  appeared  very  much  like  a 
certain  kind  of  muslin  which  ladies 
wear  in  what  they  think  proper  to 
call  half-mourning.  His  hair  looked 
as  frousy  as  anything  I  had  ever 
seen  ;  his  coat  was  out  at  elbows,  his 
hands  were  full  of  soot  and  oil,  and 
his  moustachios  exhibited  the  clotted 
remains  of  last  night's  supper.  Being 
very  talkative,  he  overwhelmed  me 
with  a  mass  of  intelligence,  both  ge- 
neral and  personal.  I  learned  that 
the  Viennese  were  hard-up  for  vic- 
tuals; that  all  eatables  were  taken 
care  of  by  the  corporation,  to  foe 
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rated  out  amonsBt  the  inhabitants; 
but  that  the  workmen  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Academic  Legion  had  the 
lion's  share  of  all,  whue  the  good 
citizens  were  reduced  to  short  com-^ 
mous,  and  to  very  short  ones  indeed. 
He  told  me,  too,  of  an  extraordinary 
test  by  which  the  patriots  of  Vienna 
.  tried  the  political  virtue  of  their 
fellow-citizens, — of  students  quar- 
tered in  families,  and  disposing  at 
their  pleasure  of  the  goods  and  chat- 
tels belonging  to  the  master  of  the 
house,  and  even,  in  many  cases,  of 
his  wife  and  daughters.  Resistance 
to  such  claims  of  Nubian  hospitality 
was  put  down  as  rank  treason.  Press- 
gangs  of  armed  workmen  were  scour- 
ing the  town,  arresting  people,  and 
forcing  them  to  work  at  the  barri- 
cades. Nor  was  the  fair  sex  less  en- 
thusiastic in  the  cause  of  liberty. 
Two  women  especially,  a  mother  and 
her  daughter,  might  at  all  times  be 
seen  walking  through  the  town, 
dressed  in  tne  deepest  mourning  to 
the  very  tips  of  their  fingers,  and 
holding  small  carabines  in  their 
hands.  At  a  later  period  I  saw  these 
ladies  (of  course  minus  their  mourning 
dresses  and  carabines),  and  greater 
frights  it  was  scarcely  ever  my  lot  to 
behold. 

Turning  from  public  business  to 
his  own  affairs,  the  imperial  «py  gave 
his  name  as  Count  Puteany,  and  ad- 
vanced a  claim  of  kinsmanship  with 
the  great  Hungarian  family  of  Bat- 
thyany,  besides  alleging  that  he  was 
on  terms  of  the  utmost  *  politeness 
and  good-humour*  with  one-half  of 
the  great  Austrian  fiimilies — ^witb  the 
KinScys,  Schlicks,  and  with  the  pre- 
sent minister,  C!oiuit  Stadion.  So 
great  was  his  familiarity  with  the 
latter,  that  he  could  not,  for  the  very 
life  of  him,  mention  his  name  other- 
wise than  by  calling  him  ^Franzd 
Stadion  ;*  which  answers  to  an  Eng- 
lishman speakmg  confidentially  of 
his  crony,  'old  Bob  Feel.*  As  the 
day  wore  on  I  understood  that  the 
Count  Puteany  was  likewise  hand- 
in-glove  with  Baron  Jellachich,  to 
whom,  he  offered  to  introduce  me. 
Nothing  was  more  easr ;  I  need  only 
accompany  him  to  tne  ban*8  head- 
quarters at  Jnaemdorf.  Such-like 
offers  of  service  and  protestatbns  of 
kindness  and  protection  were  now 
and  then  interrupted  by  grievous 
sighs,  which  the  couiii.fetcbed  ftoia 


the  lowest  depths  of  his  dirty  front, 
when  the  cannonade  reminded  him 
of  his  two  magnificent  chargers,  that 
were  stabled  in  the  Leopoldstadt ;  and 
of  his  London -built  carriage,  with 
patent  axles  and  everv  modem  im- 
provement, which  he  had  left  in  the. 
suburb  of  Mariahilf ;  and  of  his 
dressing-case  and  his  elegant  ward- 
robe, of  which  he  gave  me  an  inven- 
tory. I  had  hitherto  listened  with 
devout  simplicity,  and  evinced  an 
easy  credulity,  which  seemed  to 
warm  the  count's  heart  towards  me; 
but  when  the  farce  turned  into  the 
line  of  Thackeray*s  Becky  Sharp 
and  her  boxes,  which  were  left  b^ 
hind  at  Leipzig,  I  could  not  represa 
a  smile,  seeing  which  the  count  pro- 
posed doing  the  thine  by  a  coup  de 
main.  Turning  fiercely  upon  me,  he 
said  he  was  sure  of  my  belonging  to 
the  Academic  L^on.  He  had  seen. 
me  at  the  Aula.  There  was  no  help 
for  it,  I  must  accompany  him  to 
Jnzemdorf,  there  to  be  tried  by 
Baron  Jellachich  I 

The  count  was  just  at  the  height 
of  his  zeal  and  fierceness,  when  the 
Seretshaner,  leaning  on  his  long  rifle» 
was  now  for  the  first  time  observed 
by  us  to  stand  dose  by  my  side. 
These  men  walk  about  like  cats ;  you 
can  never  ascertain  the  exact  mo- 
ment of  their  going  and  coming. 

^  Nix  prisoner  I  said  the  beret- 
shaner;  'this  gentleman  is  already 
m  my  custody.* 

The  count  looked  amazed,  and  not 
at  all  inclined  to  argue  the  point 
with  my  friend  in  the  red  cloak. 

'  Now  IS  your  time  to  see  the  bor- 
derraen  eat  nre  r  said  the  Seretshaner. 
'  The  Croats  are  preparing  to  stona 
the  grand  barricade  in  ue  Jfigex^ 
zeile. 

^  That*s  where  my  mother  lives!* 
cried  the  count,  as  I  turned  to  ac« 
company  the  Seretshaner;  bat  a 
threatening  gesture  and  a  Sclavoiiie 
curse  of  the  latter  induced  him  to 
remain  behind. 

We  walked  down  to  the  river,  and 
crossing  the  brid^  of  pontoon^ 
which  the  Imnenalists  had  caa^ 
structed  on  the  nrst  day  of  the  fight; 
we  came  to  Nnssdorf^  andfirom  thenoe 
to  ZwischenhrUcken,  where  some  aol* 
diers  were  lazily  occupied  in  removing  * 
the  barricades  which  the  insoigenta 
had  abandoned  on  the-  above-men* 
tioned  day.    The  day  was  fine  and 
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the  air  qaiet.  We  looked  at  every- 
thing through  a  kind  of  dry  haze, 
-which  was  owing,  I  believe,  to  the 
masses  of  gunpowder  that  were  being 
puffed  away  in  all  directions,  and  the 
smoke  from  half-a-dozen  burning 
houses,  bridges,  milk,  and  wood- 
stores.  We  had  two  more  bridges 
to  cross.  They  were  partially  de- 
stroyed, and  gave  one  a  chance  of 
paymg  for  one*s  neglect  of  gymnas- 
tics %  a  plunge  into  the  bleak 
Danube  which  foamed  below.  As 
we  drew  nearer  to  the  scene  of  action 
ure  saw  less  of  the  scared  and  wo- 
begone  population,  whom  in  the  ear- 
lier part  of  our  walk  we  spied  peeping 
firom  the  holes  of  cellars,  or  skulking 
behind  the  garden- walls ;  but  in  re- 
turn we  hfld  a  greater  display  of 
military  Hfe.  Detachments  of  in- 
&ntry  and  cavalry  crossed  our  path, 
marching  in  all  possible  directions; 
orderlies  rode  up  in  that  official  hand- 
gallop  which  general  officers  delight 
in;  and  the  miUtarj  ehiefUinswith 
wavHig  i^umes  rode,  ventre  d  terre, 
to  arrange  and  inspect  the  details  of 
this  wholesale  butchery.  Covered 
carts  with  the  wounded,  too,  passed 
along  to  the  temporary  hospital  at 
ZwisehenbrUcken,  which  was  cog- 
nisable by  its  large  yellow  flae,  the 
emblem  of  death  and  pestiknce. 
Strange  groajDS  and  imprecations, 
pEayers  or  curses,  issued  from  the 
awning  of  eoarse  grey  doth,  aa  these 
yffkadeB  jdLted  along.  The  remaina 
•of  a  horse  or  of  a  gun-carriage  might 
now  and  then  be  seen  at  the  road- 
mde,  and  the  Mack  smoke,  issuing 
from  large  heaps  of  stones,  marked 
the  places  where  people  had  lived. 
All  the  snbnrbB  of  Vienna  were 
hang  attacked  to  prevent  the  in- 
floigents  from  concentrating  their 
forces  for  the  defence  of  the  Leopold- 
aladt  and  Landstrasse,  against  which 
the  chief  attack  was  directed.  As 
we  amproached  the  scene  of  action  in 
the  Jageraeile,  we  heard  the  roar  of 
artillery  far  and  near  all  around  us, 
and  if  ever  there  was  a  pause  it  was 
fiHed  up  by  the  continuous  reports 
<ii  email  arms.  The  imperial  ar- 
ttUeiy  had  been  battering  the  ereat 
barricade  ever  so  Ions  without  doing 
nmcb  harm  to  it.  They  said  it  was 
80  fltiong,  but  I  believed  at  the  time 
they  were  bad  gunners,  and  when  I 
entered  the  Leopoldataot  I  found  nnr 
fflfpidmM  conunned.     Almost  au 


their  balls  had  taken  effect  in  the 
second  and  third  stories  of  the  houses, 
instead  of  hitting  the  barricade  aa 
they  were  intended  to  do.  The 
barking  of  the  imperial  artillery  was 
everywhere  worse  than  its  biting,  for 
after  the  guns  had  done  their  worst 
it  was  found  necessary  to  take  all 
the  positions  of  the  insurgents  at  the. 
point  of  the  bayonet ;  ai^  when,  on 
a  later  day,  the  artillery  were  ordered 
to  throw  shells  into  the  arsenal, 
they  did  it  so  nicely,  that  they  ]^ut 
fire  to  the  emperor's  castle,  which, 
stands  in  front  of  the  doomed  build- 
ing, and  to  the  church  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans, which  lies  in  its  rear,  while 
not  a  single  shell  fell  on  the  ar- 
senal. But  for  all  that,  the  Aus- 
trians  pretend  that  their  artillery  is 
the  best  in  the  world ;  and  even  envy 
itself  must  admit  that  it  makes  an 
awful  noise. 

I  was  quite  bewildered  by  the  in- 
tensity of  the  martial  life  around  me. 
What  with  the  guns,  and  the  bellsy 
and  the  drums  and  trumpets,  the 
shouts,  the  cries,  the  wailmgs,  and 
the  fearful  crash  of  falling  houses,  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  all  the  furies  of 
the  nether  world  were  let  loose.  But 
I  recollect  a  dark  mass  forming  in  an 
open  field,  and  a  troop  of  horsemen 
with  drawn  swords  riding  at  the  head 
of  the  column,  which  wheeled  round 
and  entered  the  straggling  streets  of 
the  Landstrasse.  There  was  an  enor- 
mous shout  oiltZimoI  or  some  such 
outlandish  word ;  the  roar  of  artil- 
lery seemed  to  double  its  fury,  some 
more  houses  began  to  bum,  and  the 
general  confusion  was  much  greater 
than  it  had  been  before.  After 
awhile  the  Seretshaner  told  me  that 
the  Croats  had  eaten  fire,  and  that 
the  great  barricade  had  been  car- 
ried by  Jellachich.  I  was  happy 
to  hear  it,  though  I  could  not  under- 
stand how  the  thing  was  brought 
i^ut. 

We  walked  on,  and  declining  to 
climb  over  the  great  baRicade,  whidi 
was  scarcely  hurt,  and  which  was 
now  ^  left  alone  in  its  gkwy,*  we  en- 
tered the  conquered  snburb  by  some 
small  streets.  The  place  was  all  in 
a  litter.  There  was  the  t(Nrn-up  pave- 
ment covered  with  wounded  and 
killed,  or  with  parts  thereof  to)ken 
windows  with  lar^e  white  flags  stuck 
out  from  them,  m  token  or  'peace 
aod  gentle  viaitalioii.*     Bat  I  am. 
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sorry  to  say  the  visitation  was  not 
gentle,  for  there  was  howling  and 
swearing  in  the  houses,  and  the  crash 
of  doors,  as  they  were  shivered  by 
the  axe  or  by  the  butt-ends  of  mus- 
kets ;  there  was  the  piercing  yell  of 
women  in  terror  or  agony,  mingled 
with  bursts  of  rude  laughter,  or  the 
exulting  shout  of  the  spoiler.  Mir- 
rors were  being  shivered,  and  the 
gilt  frames  carried  off  by  the  Croats, 
who,  by  preference,  prigged  anythmg 
that  looked  like  gold.  Some  of  the 
people  continued  still  to  fire  out  of 
the  houses,  but  the  Imperialists  en- 
tered them,  and  killed  all  the  in- 
mates whom  they  found  armed,  and 
many  that  were  not.  Many  atrocious 
deeds  were  committed,  more,  per- 
haps, than  the  average  number  in 
like  cases.  Kor  were  the  Croats 
the  worst:  on  the  contrary,  they 
forbore  to  slaughter  when  money 
was  offered  to  them,  while  the  Ger- 
man and  Bohemian  soldiers  some- 
times took  the  ransom  with  one 
hand  and  killed  with  the  other.  But 
the  Croats  committed  many  awk- 
ward mistakes  by  refusing  to  take 
paper  money :  ihej  would  have 
specie,  and  preferred  silver  to  gold. 
They  carried  gold  watches  about  the 
streets  and  sold  them  for  a  few  shil- 
lings. Plate,  too,  and  bedding,  win- 
dow-curtains, and  all  sorts  of  trin- 
kets, and  household  furniture,  were 
offered  for  sale  in  the  streets,  even 
while  the  plundering  was  still  going 
on.  The  report  of  cannon  from 
other  parts  of  the  town  became  gra- 
dually less,  as  the  troops  that  at- 


tacked the  other  suburbs  were  ap- 
prised of  the  grand  object  of  the  day^ 
having  been  gained ;  but  the  insor* 
gents  in  the  city  itself  kept  up  s 
straggling  fire  from  the  bastiofos* 
which  at  times  became  very  smart 
when  a  troop  of  Croats  skulked  in 
sight  of  the  city  walls.  That  night 
was  a  fearful  one  for  the  suburb  of 
Leopoldstadt,  and  for  the  district 
around.  No  lamps  were  burning,  for 
the  gas-works  had  been  destroyed; 
but  there  was  no  lack  of  light.  The 
glare  of  six- and -twenty  conflagra- 
tions shone  upon  the  conquerors  and 
their  victims.  *  The  troops  have  en- 
tered the  suburbs  Landstrasse,  Benn- 
weg,  Leopoldstadt,  and  JagerzeUe, 
according  to  the  disposition  after  a 
fight  of  nine  hours*  duration.'  Such 
was  the  telegraphic  despatch  which 
the  field -marshal  telegraphed  ta 
Olmtitz. 

It  was  rather  late  in  the  night 
when  I  saw  a  band  of  prisoners  es- 
corted by  a  detachment  of  Bohe- 
mians. The  prisoners'  hands  were 
tied  behind  their  backs,  and  they 
had  ropes  round  their  necks.  Some 
were  wounded.  The  Bohemian  sol- 
diers swore  at  them,  and  pushed 
them  with  the  butt-ends  of  thdr 
muskets.  An  officer,  who  passed  by, 
said  these  people  were  being  led  to 
instant  execution.  And  the  Count 
Puteany,  wearing  a  larger  rope  than, 
the  rest,  and  looking  more  dismal 
and  dirtier  than  ever,  walked  in  firont 
of  them.  I  could  never  ascertain 
whether  he  was  really  hanged  that 
night,  but  I  believe  he  was. 


V. — ATTEMPTS  AT  PACIFICATION. 


Suppose  the  city  of  Vienna  taken 
as  cities  are  wont  to  be,  only  with 
less  fighting ;  suppose  the  German 
tri-coloured  flag  removed  from  the 
steeple,  and  the  black  and  yel- 
low banner  of  the  Hapsburg- Lor- 
raine's hoisted  in  its  stead ;  suppose 
the  student  band,  with  their  Spanish 
hats  and  baby  plumes,  either  killed, 
hid,  or  imprisoned,  and  the  guard  at 
the  city  gates,  and  in  front  of  the 
imperial  palace,  mounted  by  bare- 
footed Croats  in  grey  capotes  fthe 
identical  capotes  which  the  wretcned 
Peldzeugmeister  had  sent  to  Jella- 
chich),  and  soiled  vellow  leggings- 
It  was,  indeed,  a  cnange ;  but  that 
change  was  nothing  to  the  topsy- 
turvy state  of  mind  of  the  Viennese. 


The  rebels  of  yesterday  were  swam 
friends  to  the  emperor  to-day.  Th^ 
adored  Windischgratz  and  idolised 
Jellachich.  One  could  not  help  won- 
dering where  the  people  were  wha 
had  made  the  revolution,  and  who* 
had  sustained  it.  The  matter  seemed 
to  strike  the  prince,  too,  for  he  had 
all  the  outlets  of  the  town  strictly 
guarded,  while  almost  every  house 
was  searched  from  the  loft  down  ta 
the- cellars.  The  prince  was  so  curi- 
ous to  know  more  of  the  people  who 
had  opposed  him,  and  to  be  better 
known  to  them,  that  he  kept  the 
town  hermetically  closed  for  many 
days  before  he  had  satisfied  his  mind 
on  the  subject.  Some  thousand  men* 
old  and  young,  were  arrested  and 
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lo^ed  in  the  various  prisons  of  the 
place.  But  a  strange  fatality  seems 
to  watch  over  and  foil  all  the  plans 
and  contrivances  of  the  modem  Wal- 
lenstein.  The  real  leaders  of  the 
rebellion  escaped,  while  most  of  their 
wretched  tools  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  military  commission  which  had 
been  appointed  to  try  the  offenders. 
Mr.  Tausenau,  who  was  known  as  a 
^democrat  of  the  purest  water,  and 
whom  the  prince  execrated  accord- 
ingly, eluded  the  grasp  of  the  myr- 
midons of  the  law ;  General  Bem,  of 
whom  it  is  said  that  he  hunts  on  the 
track  of  revolutions  like  a  blood- 
hound, left  Vienna  in  a  mysterious 
manner,  and  went  to  Hungary,  where 
he  assisted  Mr.  Kossuth  ;  the  leaders 
of  the  Academic  Legion,  two  foolish 
youths,  remarkable  for  an  abund- 
ance of  animal  spirits  and  a  lack  of 
brains,  absconded  in  a  manner  which 
astonished  their  friends,  who  did  not 
give  them  credit  for  so  much  in- 
genuity. A  knife  put  to  a  man's 
throat  makes  him  remarkably  clever. 
The  Radical  deputies  of  the  Austrian 
Diet,  who  had  fomented  and  fos- 
tered the  insurrection  on  the  6th  of 
October,  who  had  voted  the  de- 
fence of  the  town,  outlawed  Prince 
Windischgratz,  and  called  the  Ban 
of  Croatia  a  robber  and  a  traitor, 
were  shielded  by  their  parliamentarv 
privilege ;  and  the  only  thing  which 
could  be  done  to  them  was  to  banish 
them  to  a  miserable  little  town  in 
Moravia,— journals,  speaker,  mem- 
bers, and  all.  But  the  cruellest  cut 
of  all  was  that  which  Doctor  Schiitte 
gave  the  poor  prince.  That  strange 
man  was  particularly  wanted  at  head- 
quarters ;  the  giving  up  of  him  was 
among  the  first  conditions  of  the  ca- 
pitulation which  the  prince  had  of- 
fered the  town.  A  large  reward  was 
offered  to  the  luckv  soldier  who 
should  succeed  in  catcning  him ;  and, 
in  spite  of  all  this,  and  while  the 
distant  frontiers  were  guarded,  and 
while  the  agents  of  the  police  were 
rummaging  the  distant  provinces  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  arch- 
agitator,  Doctor  Schiitte  remained 
quietly  at  Vienna,  where  he  had 
taken  lodgings  in  the  house  of  a  fair 
widow,  whose  attachment  to  the 
reigning  dynasty  was  too  well-known 
to  make  her  an  object  of  suspicion. 
Quitting  Vienna  at  length,  m  the 
most   impertinent  manner   imagin- 


able, and  sending  Prince  Windisch- 
gratz a  letter  of  adieu,  in  which  he 
thanked  him  for  his  protection,  the 
Doctor  proceeded  through  Hungary 
into  Galicia ;  and  imposing  upon 
the  governor  of  that  province,  he, 
by  false  pretences  of  course,  swin- 
dled that  chieftain  out  of  a  passport 
and  an  escort  of  two  hussars,  who 
conducted  the  object  of  Windisch- 
gratz^s  hate  (and,  by  the  bye,  he 
prides  himself  upon  being  a  good 
hater)  safely  to  the  frontiers  of 
Prussian  Silesia.  Doctor  Schiitte  was 
by  far  too  polite  a  man  not  to  ex- 
press his  deep  sense  of  gratitude  at 
so  much  unmerited  kindness.  He 
did  so  in  a  letter  to  the  Governor- 
general  of  Galicia,  which  he  [charged 
his  escort  to  deliver.  The  message 
proved  an  unlucky  one  for  the  two 
fellows,  who  were  put  in  irons  for 
the  fault  which  their  superior  had 
committed.  Delirant  reges,  plecturUur 
Achivi:  in  plain  English, — *  The  mas- 
ter's folly  IS  the  servant's  crime.'  It 
may  easily  be  supposed  that  the  tem- 
per of  Prmce  Windischgratz  was  not 
much  sweetened  by  occurrences  like 
these. 

However,  if  Schiitte,  Tausenau, 
and  Bem  escaped  him,  he  had  his 
thumb  on  us  —  the  inhabitants  of 
Vienna,  and  the  strangers  that  were 
within  her  gates ;  and  a  pretty  hard 
thumb  it  was.  The  town  was  like  a 
large  camp.  The  cafes  and  hotels 
were  thronged  with  officers  talking 
big  and  rattling  with  their  swords ; 
the  soldiers  bivouacked  in  all  the 
squares.  It  was  a  strange  thing  at 
night  to  see  them  sitting  round  the 
fires,  cleaning  their  arms  or  singing 
in  the  tones  and  with  the  accents  of 
a  far  country.  They  patrolled  the 
town  in  detachments  of  forty  and 
fifty,  with  their  muskets  loaded  and 
cocked ;  the  troops  marched  with 
an  advanced  guard,  while  a  corporal 
with  three  men  brought  up  the  rear, 
to  prevent  their  being  attacked  from 
behind.  All  public-houses  were  pe- 
remptorily closed  at  eleven  o'clock 
at  night;  the  breakers  of  that  law 
had  their  ribs  broken  to  induce  them 
to  respect  it  in  future.  Assemblages 
of  more  than  five  persons  were 
strictly  prohibited.  A  crowd  in  front 
of  a  picture-shop  was  an  object  of 
suspicion  to  the  military  authorities. 
Such  crowds  were  quickly  dispersed, 
and  not  in  the  politest  manner  either. 
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The  shopB  were  all  open  by  this 
tune,  and  some  trading  was  going  on. 
Bat  little,  indeed,  was  done  in  the 
vrzcy  of  baying  and  selling,  for  no- 
body bad  any  money.  The  less  one 
says  of  the  financial  state  of  Aus- 
tria the  better;  I  will  only  state, 
that  a  financial  panic  arose  inunedi- 
ately  after  the  taking  of  the  town. 
I  think  the  people  caught  it  from 
the  Croats,  who  would  on  no  account 
take  paper  money.  There  was  a  ge- 
neral cry  for  silver ;  as  for  gold,  that 
was  quite  out  of  the  question.  But 
no  silver  being  forthcoming,  the  peo- 
ple were  forced  to  make  a  shift  with 
the  notes ;  and  as  there  was  not  even 
small  change,  the  buyers  and  sellers 
tore  the  notes  up  in  little  bits,  which 
served  them  instead  of  sixpenny  and 
fonrpenny  pieces.  ' 

Fmding  the  life  in  Vienna  very 
dull,  and  longing  for  a  change,  I 
resolved  to  walk  to  some  of  the  hos- 
pitals to  have  a  look  at  the  dead 
bodies.  The  corpses  of  those  who 
were  killed  in  the  fight,  and  of  those 
that  afterwards  died  of  their  wounds, 
were  put  on  straw  in  the  hospital 
yards,  so  that  their  friends  and  rela- 
tions, if  they  had  any,  might  come 
and  claim  them.  The  sight  was  ex- 
ceedingly distressing.  All  the  bodies 
were  undressed,  and  those  which 
were  identified  by  the  authorities 
had  their  names  written  on  pieces  of 
paper,  and  stuck  between  their  toes. 
Some  of  the  bodies  were  frightfully 
mangled,  especially  that  of  what  had 
once  been  a  young  man,  who,  it  ap- 
peared, had  received  the  whole  of  a 
discharge  of  grape  into  his  stomach. 
There  were  bodies  without  arms 
and  legs,  and  some  had  their  heads 
shot  ofl'.  There  were  also  the 
corpses  of  women  and  children, 
many  of  whom  had  fallen  by  the 
sword,  while  others  were  fright- 
fully burnt.  I  counted  some  hun- 
dreds of  dead  people,  and  then  I  had 
enough  of  it.  After  all,  it  was  no 
use  counting  them,  for  it  was  im- 
possible to  ascertain  the  exact  num- 
ber of  the  killed.  During  the  first 
days  of  the  fight,  the  insurgents 
buried  their  dead  in  the  evening  of 
each  day,  so  that  even  the  list  of 
5000  civilians  killed,  which  circu- 
lated at  head-quarters  on  the  10th 
of  November,  is  but  a  fraction  of 
the  loss  of  human  life  on  the  side  of 
the  insurgents.    The  losses  of  the 


mHitaiy  have  never  been  ascertained, 
or  rather,  their  result  was  never 
known  in  public  A  like  mystery 
4SOver8  the  number  of  the  insnigents 
tiiat  weie  tried  and  shot  on  the  fint 
and  second  day  after  liie  takk^  of 
the  town.  I  ha,ye  often  though  of 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  man,  and 
wondered  whether  he  was  one  of 
them. 

The  militBTy  oonnnission  was, 
meanwhile,  actively  trying  the  of- 
fenders. Messrs.  Blum  and  Fiobe!, 
the  two  Frankfort  members,  had 
been  arrested,  but  their  libeinatiaa 
was  daily  expected,  as  they  were  con- 
sidered to  be  protected  by  privilege. 
It  appears  that  the  military  con- 
mission  and  Prince  Windischgriitz 
held  a  different  opinion,  for  M. 
Blum  was  shot  on  the  morning  of 
the  10th  of  November.  The  news  of 
his  death  spread  rapidly  through  the 
town,  and  produced  a  great  conster- 
nation. This  execution  for  the  first 
time  impressed  the  Yiennese  with 
the  idea  that  their  ofiences  would  be 
seriously  visited  upon  them.  I  saw 
nothing  but  blank  looks  and  anxious 
faces.  They  got  rather  cheered 
when  the  official  Wiener  Zdbtna 
published  the  sentence  of  death 
against  Mr.  Frobel,  the  other  Frank- 
fort member,  with  a  postscript,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  Prince  Win- 
dischgratz  had  granted  Mr.  Blam*s 
friend  a  free  pardon.  The  record- 
ing a  capital  sentence  without  exe- 
cuting it  was  much  more  in  their 
way,  and  more  agreeable  to  their 
ideas  of  a  revolution.  I,  who  had 
some  knowledge  of  the  two  culprits, 
who,  being  equally  criminal,  had 
met  with  so  dififerent  a  fate,  was 
rather  struck  with  the  unlucky 
choice  which  his  serene  highness  the 
prince  thought  proper  to  make.  In 
killing  Mr.  Blum,  he  killed  a  man 
who  was  beloved  by  many,  but  who 
was  in  a  fair  way  to  make  himself 
generally  hated  and  egregiously  ri- 
diculous, while  Mr.  Frobel  was,  in 
fact,  the  *  coming  man*  of  the  future 
revolutions  of  Grermany. 

One  evening  I  understood  that 
the  execution  of  Mr.  Messenhauser 
was  to  come  off  on  the  following 
morning.  I  resolved  for  once  to  see 
the  killing  in  cold  blood  of  a  fellow- 
creature,  and  consequently  I  repaired 
to  the  ancient  moat  of  the  city, 
close   to   the   military   prison.    It 
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-was  a  cold,  bleak  morning,  which 
made  me  shiver.  A  company  of 
soldiers  were  in  attendance.  I  had 
scarcely  arriyed  on  the  spot,  when 
another  band  issued  from  the  narrow 
sallyport  which  communicated  with 
the  prison.  They  escorted  Mr.  Mes- 
senhauser,  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  town  during  the  si^e,  whose 
life  was  forfeited  by  the  fidl  of  the 
eity.  He  walked  with  a  firm  step, 
and  when  the  escort  halted,  he  turned 
to  the  officer  in  command,  and  said  a 
few  words,  which  I  could  not  under- 
stand ;  but  it  appears  he  claimed  the 
8oldier*s  privilege  of  giving  himself 
the  ^ord  of  command,  for,  turning 
from  the  officer  with  a  smile,  to 
place  himself  at  a  convenient  distance 
from  the  party,  he  laid  his  hand  on  his 
heart,  and  said,  with  a  clear,  ringing 
voice,  Fertig ! — hgt  an  !  There  was 
an  awful  pause,  and  then  came  the 
word,  Fetter!  followed  by  the  dis- 
charge of  three  rifles.  The  un- 
fortunate Messenhauser  had  ceased 
to  live. 

That  scene  has  been  acted  over 
and  over  again  in  the  old  moat  of 
Vienna.  One  execution  followed  the 
other,  and  after  each  the  population 
became  more  exasperated.  Had  the 
ringleaders  and  tools  of  the  revo- 
lution been  shot  within  the  first  fort- 
night after  the  siege  some  good  might 
have  come  from  it ;  but  the  length- 
ened trials  many  weeks  after  the 
event,  and  the  butchering  weekly 
but  one  or  two  criminalB,  caused  the 


punishment  to  lose  its  terror  and  to 
mcrease  in  odium.  The  Austrian 
attempts  at  pacification  remained 
without  result.  Besides,  there  was  a 
naive  spirit  of  unfairness  which  per- 
vaded the  proceedings  of  the  military 
government,-- a  spirit  which  appears 
to  proceed  from  an  utter  inability  of 
distinguishing  good  from  ill.  On 
one  occasion  a  young  man  had  been 
accused  of  treasonable  practices,  but 
his  trial  shewed  that  nothing  could 
be  laid  to  his  charge.  The  sentence, 
which  was  meant  to  express  this, 
was  to  the  following  effect : — *  That 
inasmuch  cls  the  innocence  of  the  cul" 
prit  had  been  clearly  established,  his 
Serene  Highness  the  Prince  of  Win- 
discbgrEtz,  considering  the  extreme 
youth  of  the  accused^  and  pitying  his 
sincere  repentance^  had  been  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  grant  him  a  free 
pardon,^ 

In  other  cases  the  fault  lay  more 
in  the  prince's  grammar,  or  in  his 
dialect,  for  it  is  with  him,  as  with 
Byron's  Don  Jose, 

He  has  been  ill  brought  up,  and  was 
bom  bilious. 

Something  of  a  neglected  education 
was  certainly  apparent,  when  the 
Viennese  were  informed  by  a  pro- 
clamation that,  '  in  spite  of  the 
prince's  orders  that  all  weapons  and 
ammunition  should  be  given  up, 
there  were  still  large  quantities  of 
gunpowder  abroad,  without  the  same 
having  the  comfort  of  being  in  rc- 
spectable  hands^ 


SIX   AND  FOUR. 


-kTOT  far  from  Carrig  y  Dinas,  in 
JN  South  Wales,  'long,  long  ago,' 
stood  a  lonely  inn.  But,  before  I 
begin  in  good  earnest,  let  me  pre- 
mise, gentle  reader,  that  you  must 
expect  nothing  which  you  may  call 
historical  accuracy  in  my  story.  *  I 
tell  the  tale  as  it  was  told  to  me,' 
and  should  you  find  traces  of  what 
yon  consider  too  modern  a  civilisation 
for  so  remote  antiquity  as  the  age  of 
Merlin,  remember  that  there  is  no- 
thing new  under  the  sun ;  and  as  the 
Egyptians  thousands  of  years  ago 
possessed,  it  is  asserted,  steam  power, 
and  a  higher  civilisation  than  ours, 


why  should  not  the  Welsh  in  those 
days  have  retained  somewhat  of  the 
refinements  which  were,  doubtless, 
introduced  with  their  Trojan  an- 
cestors? 

However,  be  the  case  as  it  may, 
this  lonely  inn  in  particular  was 
very  much  like  inns  in  general  at 
present,  possessing  most  ordinary 
conveniences,  and  enjoying  a  mono- 
poly of  all  travellers  who  passed 
that  way.  This  house  rejoiced  in 
the  designation  of  the  Welsh  Harp, 
though  the  sign  without  very  un- 
fitly represented  the  entertainment 
to  be  found  within,  as  the  principal 
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sound,  which  might  be  heard  from 
early  morning  till  close  of  night,  was 
the  shrill  voice  of  the  landlady, 
whose  temper  was  a  very  exaggerated 
specimen  of  the  Welsh  pepper,  with 
not  a  little  vinegar  mingled  in  her 
composition. 

One  morning  the  mistress  stood  at 
her  door,  her  voice  was  elevated  to 
rather  an  unusual  pitch,  even  for 
her,  and  the  growling,  snarling  gut- 
turals of  her  national  language, 
whose  genius  is  so  admirably  adapted 
for  angry  declamations,  were  giving 
full  effect  to  her  indignant  vocife- 
ration. The  unhappy  object  of  the 
storm  was  an  old  man,  pinched  in 
appearance,  and  very  threadbare  in 
attire,  who  stood  bending  on  his 
staff  humbly  before  her,  completely 
cowed,  and  looking  as  though  he  had 
been  just  ejected  from  the  house  of 
entertainment. 

*  Get  you  gone,  you  old  vagabond  !* 
shouted  the  irate  dame:  'TU  none 
of  you  any  longer.  What !  shall  I 
keep  all  the  strollers  that  come  by, 
just  because  Tve  a  sign  at  my  door  ? 
Get  von  gone,  I  say;  and  see  if 
you^U  find  another  woman,  ay,  or 
man  either,  to  take  you  in  as  Tve 
done  these  three  days.,  It*s  three 
days.  Jennet  ?*  she  screamed,  turning 
to  a  thick-legged,  rosy-cheeked  girl, 
who,  in  her  scanty  gown  of  red- 
checked  flannel,  and  broad  apron  of 
black  and  white,  was  scouring  a  pail 
at  the  door. 

'  Yes,  sure,  'um,'  replied  the  serv- 
ing-maid, without  lifting  her  head. 

'Three  days,  you  old  vagabond, 
and  not  a  penny  of  yours  have  I 
seen!*  continued  the  portly  dame, 
swelling  in  her  anger  and  her  red 
shawl  till  she  resembled  a  gigantic 
turkey-cock.  *Not  a  penny  of 
yours,  and— oh,  dear!  oh,  dear! — 
not  a  penny  of  any  other  body*s, 
worse  luck.  Oh,  get  you  gone  — 
get  you  gone  out  of  my  sight ;  you 
fright  the  travellers  away.  Jennet, 
he  looks  like  a  witch,  I  say  —  he 
looks  like  a  witch  ?' 

'  Yes,  sure,  'um,'  again  replied  the 
damsel,  at  the  same  time  casting  a 
look  of  commiseration  on  the  feeble 
man,  who  certainly,  if  possessed  of 
mafic  powers,  used  them  very  little 
to  his  own  advantage. 

He  looked  fearfully  at  the  path 
before  him.  Many  miles  lay  between 
the  Welsh  Harp  and   the  nearest 


dwelling,  and  he  was  old  and  ill; 
but  the  hostess  saw  the  indecision, 
and  glanced  round  for  some  forcible 
persuasion,  in  the  shape  of  a  broom- 
stick or  cart-whip,  and  the  poor 
guest  observing  her  expression  b^an 
to  move  off,  when  a  horseman  rode 
into  the  yard. 

The  approach  of  the  new  comer,  a 
fine  man,  substantially  clothed,  and 
riding  a  splendid  horse,  had  not  been 
observed  by  the  contending  parties 
until  now,  when  he  rode  almost  close 
up  to  the  inn  door,  loudly  exdaim- 

ing,— 

'  What*s  the  matter  here  ?  are  all 
the  demons  broke  loose  ?  Can  I 
have  refreshment,  and  can  I  have 
peace?* 

The  stranger^s  address  somewhat 
calmed  the  rage  of  the  landlady, 
whose  professional  manners  came  to 
her  assistance. 

'  Yes,  sure,  sir,*  was  her  reply,  as 
she  dropped  a  curtsey.  *  The  b^  of 
every  thing  you*ll  find  within,  if  yon 
dismount.  Here,  Tafyd,  Tafyd,  you 
lazy  loon!  come  here,  I  say,  and 
take  the  gentleman*s  horse.* 

A  red-haired,  sharp-featured  man, 
came  briskly  forth  from  some  out- 
house, and  laid  his  hand  on  the 
bridle-rein,  as  he  glanced  towards 
his  awe-inspiring  mistress  with 
anxious  satisfaction.  The  stranger 
alighted;  but,  before  entering  the 
low  door,  he  turned  and  looked  at 
the  departing  guest. 

'  Where  is  he  going  ?  What  has 
he  done  ?*  inquired  he  of  the  hostess. 

*0h,  your  honour!*  she  replied, 
turning  scarlet  in  an  instant,  and 
speaking  in  a  sort  of  ironical  tone,  in 
which  suppressed  rage  contended 
with  professional  politeness.  'Oh, 
your  honour,  the  fairies  fly  away 
with  him  for  aught  I  care!  Does 
your  honour  think  that  I,  Jinifer 
Morgans,  of  the  Welsh  Harp,  take 
note  of  every  tramper  who  comes  to 
my  house,  and  eats  my  substance, 
and  uses  my  lodgings,  and  pays  me 
never  a  penny  ?  Not  I,  sir !  Three 
days  has  he  been  here,  and  here  he 
shall  stay  no  longer;  not  another 
morsel  of  mine  goes  into  his  mouth 
till  my  score  is  paid.  He  may  seek 
a  lodging  with  the  spirits  of  Dinas 
Bran  for  me  !* 

The  stranger  looked  compassion- 
ately after  the  poor  wanderer,  who 
was  tottering  away,  pale  and  faint 
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from  hunger.  Suddenly  he  recalled 
him. 

'  I  will  pay  your  score,'  said  he, 
*■  and  my  horse  will  carry  double  to 
the  next  halting-place.  How  much 
does  he  owe  ?'  continued  he,  turning 
from  the  grateful  words  and  looks  of 
the  old  man  to  the  landlady,  whose 
satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of  pay- 
ment was  almost  neutralised  by  her 
anger  at  seein?  the  defaulter  again 
established  on  ner  premises. 

The  amount  was  settled,  however, 
with  little  discussion  on  the  stranger's 
part,  and  having  supplied  the  old 
man  with  money  to  obtain  what  re- 
freshment he  pleased,  he  walked 
into  the  room  indicated  by  the  land- 
lady, where  in  a  short  time  a  plen- 
tiful, though  somewhat  homely,  re- 
East  was  spread  before  him.  After 
aving  sufficiently  eaten  and  rested, 
the  stranger  rose  and  went  to 
ascertain  how  his  horse  fared ;  then 
returning  to  the  room,  he  demanded 
bis  account,  at  the  same  time  directing 
his  steed  to  be  brought  to  the  door. 

'  He  wants  his  reckoning  does  he  ?' 
quoth  the  mistress.  *  Wants  his 
reckoning,  and  he's  been  scarce  an 
hour  in  the  house  P  He  shall  have 
it —  ay,  sure  he  shall ;  and  he  shall 

fay  for  his  airs,  too !  What !  must 
e  bring  in  tbat  old  vagabond  again 
upon  me?  He  shall  pay  for  it! 
That's  a  rich  man,  Jennet,  I  say,' 
she  exclaimed,  in  a  snappish,  con- 
tradict-me-if-you-dare  sort  of  tone. 

'Yes,  sure,  'um,'  was  the  quiet 
answer. 

'I  sa^  he*s  a  rich  man,  and  he 
shews  his  airs  upon  it,'  retorted  her 
mistress  still  more  wrathfuUy,  her 
anger  increasing  because  it  met  with 
no  provocation. 

'  xes,  sure,  'urn,'  Jennet  calmly 
returned,  scrubbing  away  as  she 
spoke,  though  in  her  secret  heart 
she  considered  the  stranger  a  very 
handsome,  civil-spoken  personage ; 
but  she  and  Tafyd  had  long  since 
discovered  that  their  tactics  must  re- 
semble Katharine's  with  Fetruchio, 
and  let  their  mistress  say  the  sun  was 
the  moon,  or  the  moon  made  of  cream- 
cheese,  so  it  must  be  for  them. 

'  Six  shillings  his  dinner  will  be. 
Jennet,'  sharply  cried  the  mistress. 

'  Yes — sure — ^'um !'  hesitatingly  re- 
turned the  girl,  with  a  look  of  asto- 
nishment. 

>I  tell  you  it  shall  be  six  shillings 


— ^isn't  it  all  right,  you  ?'  exclaimed 
the  landlady,  with  flashing  eyes  and 
rising  colour. 

*  O  yes,  sure,  'um — ^it's  all  right !' 
hastily  answered  Jennet,  increasing 
the  distance  between  herself  and  her 
mistress. 

'  And  four  shillings  for  the  horse, 
I  say,*  pursued  the  dame :  '  four 
shillmgs  for  the  horse  ?' 

'Yes,  sure,  'um,'  returned  the 
damsel,  meekly. 

'  And  six  and  four  's  ten,  mind  I 
Ten  shillings  the  man's  to  pay — do 
you  hear,  you  stupid  ?' 

'Yes,  sure,  'um,'  Jennet  quickly 
replied. 

'  And  you  go  in  and  get  it :  didn't 
he  call  for  his  reckoning,  you  worth- 
less?' 

'Yes,  sure,  'um,  Fm  going,'  was 
the  hasty  answer  as  Jennet  hurriedly 
left  the  Kitchen  for  the  parlour. 

*  Please,  sir,  it's  ten  shillings  you've 
to  pay,  sir,*  said  Jennet,  dropping  a 
curtsey  to  the  gentleman. 

'  Ten  shillings,  my  girl !  what,  for 
my  dinner  and  my  horse's  ?' 

*  Yes,  sure,  sir.  Six  shillings  for 
you,  and  four  for  the  horse  :  six  and 
four  's  ten,  sir !' 

'Oh,  very  well!'  returned  the 
guest ;  'just  go  and  see  whether  my 
horse  is  out.' 

'  Yes,  sure,  sir,'  said  Jennet  as  she 
lefl  the  room. 

A  grim  smile  passed  over  the 
stranger's  face  as  she  went ;  and  he 
looked  mischievously  inclined  as  he 
rose  and  pushed  the  table  at  which 
he  had  been  sitting  into  one  comer 
of  the  room. 

'  Pity  there  should  not  be  space 
for  the  revel,'  he  muttered,  as  with 
the  riding-switch  he  held  he  traced  a 
circle  on  the  floor,  immediately  in 
front  of  the  table,  of  diameter  nearly 
equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  room ; 
then  drawing  mysterious  forms  in  the 
air,  he  chanted,  in  a  low  tone,  a  spell : 

From  lake  and  from  level, 
From  mountain  and  chase, 

Come,  sprites,  to  the  revel : 
Wide  circle  I  trace. 

Room  for  the  dancing, 

Words  for  the  song  ; 
Even  advancing 

Shall  stay  it  ere  long. 

Listen,  then — ^list,  I  call — 

Goblin  and  fay, 
See  the  signs  mystical, 

See  and  obey. 
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Then  placing  ten  shillings  on  the 
table  he  went  to  the  door  of  the 
house,  where  he  found  his  horse,  his 
protege,  and  the  two  servants.  He 
Did  the  old  man  mount  the  crupper 
of  the  animal,  then,  pointing  through 
the  open  door  of  the  parlour,  he 
made  Jennet  observe  that  he  had 
left  the  money  in  the  room,  and 
mounted  his  horse.  The  landlady 
just  at  that  moment  approached. 

*  Well,  Mrs.  Morons  of  the  Welsh 
Harp,*  he  said,  *  I  hope  I  shall  find 
your  temper  improved  when  I  come 
this  way  again,  and  your  charges 
also;  and  allow  me  to  observe,  in 
the  most  delicate  manner  possible, 
that  I  fear  you  will  repent  of  your 
day*s  work  yet.' 

Then,  with  a  most  polite  bow  and 
ironical  smile,  away  went  the  stranger, 
and  was  soon  beyond  reach  of  the 
sound  of  Mrs.  Morgans'  furious  pas- 
sion. After  standing  at  her  door  a 
little  time,  storming  at  and  menacing 
the  hill  behind  which  her  imper- 
tinent guest  had  disappeared,  she 
cooled  a  little. 

'  Go  and  fetch  his  money.  Jennet,' 
she  said,  in  a  voice  like  the  creaking 
of  an  old  sign  in  a  strong  wind.  *•  I'm 
going  to  the  field.' 

She  then  moved  in  the  direction 
she  had  indicated,  while  Jennet, 
who  was  busy  rubbing  a  candlestick 
which  she  held  in  one  hand,  with  a 
dirty  rag  in  the  other,  hurried  to 
obey  her  irascible  mistress.  She  ran 
to  the  room,  she  crossed  the  bound 
of  the  magic  circle ,  and  oh,  horror ! 
her  feet  were  seized  by  some  irresis- 
tible power,  and  she  commenced  a 
vehement  dance.  The  more  she  tried 
to  reach  the  table,  the  more  she 
skipped,  and  leaped,  and  pirouetted ; 
neither  was  music  wanting,  for  as 
soon  as  her  feet  began  to  move,  she 
felt  compelled  to  sing  in  a  monoton- 
ous chant — 

Six  and  four  are  ten, 
Dance  it  o'er  agen. 

On  and  on  she  went,  dancing  and 
singing  round  the  circle,  but  getting 
not  one  bit  nearer  the  ten  shillings. 

'Oh!  what  will  mistress  do  ?  what 
will  become  of  me?  Sure  I'm  be- 
witched!* she  thought,  but  not  a 
word  could  she  say.  She  tried  to 
call  for  help,  but  her  efforts  only 
produced  a  louder  repetition  of  the 
arithmetical  truism.    The  tears  ran 


down  her  cheeks,  and  she  looked 
about  in  utter  distress,  making  the 
most  violent  exertions  to  leave  the 
room,  but  only  the  more  vigcarously 
she  danced  round  and  round  in  the 
charmed  circle,  her  terror  and  tears 
strangely  contrasting  with  the  mirth- 
ful  exercise  to  which  she  was  inyo- 
luntarily  compelled. 

In  the  meantime,  Mistress  Mw- 
eans  in  the  field  had  not  forgotten 
ner  money,  and  was  no  less  surprised 
than  enraged  by  Jennet's  delay. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  no  money  forthoomiog, 
she  became  furiously  wroth. 

'Go  you,  Tafyd,'  she  exclaimed, 
'and  fetch  that  Jennet  here.  I'll 
teach  her  to  defy  me  in  this  way !  T 11 
teach  her  to  keep  me  waiting  again, 
or  my  name's  not  Jinifer  Morgans ! 
And  mind  that  you  don't  stay, 
or ' 

Tafyd  did  not  wait  for  the  oon« 
elusion  of  the  speech,  but  ran  off  at 
his  utmost  speed,  pitchfork  and  all, 
to  seek  the  recreant.  He  was  greatly 
astonished  at  hearing  Jennet^  song 
as  he  approached  the  house;  and 
when,  on  passing  the  window,  he 
saw  her  capering  in  ridiculous  fash- 
ion, while  her  terrible  mistress  was 
expecting  her  return,  he  could  hardly 
believe  his  eyes.  He  paused  as  he 
came  to  the  door  of  the  room,  in 
utter  amazement. 

'  Jennet  Yach ! '  he  exclaimed, 
after  a  moment's  silence,  '  what  has 
come  to  you  ?  Have  you  lost  your 
senses  ?  Don't  you  know  the  mis- 
tress has  been  waiting  for  you  in 
the  field  this  half  hour,  and  you're 
dancing  here  like  mad  all  the  time  ? 
Do  you  hear  me.  Jennet  ?'  he 
shouted,  then  continued  more  quietly, 
'  Come,  Jennet  Yach,  come  along; 
she's  mad  enough  now,  I'll  promise 
you,  don't  make  her  worse.' 

Still  nothing  but  the  continued 
chant,  and  the  dance  as  vehement  as 
ever. 

'Jennet,  one  would  think  you  a 
fool !  *  he  impatiently  exclaimed. 
'You  shall  come,  then.'  And  he 
advanced  with  intent  to  convey  her 
forcibly  to  her  mistress,  but  lo !  he 
placed  his  foot  in  the  charmed  ring, 
and  the  same  fascination  seized  on 
him  which  had  before  enchained  her; 
and,  with  a  look  of  wondering  ter- 
ror, he  commenced  the  same  wild 
dance,  the  same  monotonous  song. 
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On  they  went,  singing  and  skip- 
ping for  another  quarter  of  an  hour, 
when  Mrs.  Morgans  haying  fairly 
exhausted  hoth  patience  and  self- 
coramand,  came  absolutely  running 
from  the  field  in  dire  rage  to  find 
the  truants. 

*  They  shall  repent  it  !*  she  soli- 
loquised, at  the  very  top  of  the  voice 
-she  retained,  when,  panting,  she  stop- 
ped just  before  she  reachoi  her  door. 
*  They  shall  repent  it !'  she  repeated, 
as  the  sound  of  singing  met  her  ear, 
-and  lent  her  fresh  vigour  to  proceed. 
Seizing  a  stout  mop,  she  rushed  to 
the  room. 

*  Six  and  four,  ye  vagabonds  !*  she 
exclaimed,  as  she  caught  the  words 
of  the  song,  *•  1*11  six  and  four  you ! 
I'll  make  you  dance  to  a  new  tune — 
the  music  of  the  mopstick  you'll 
dance  to  next  V 

As  she  appeared  the  terror  of  the 
two  performers  grew  intense.  They 
tried  to  make  excuses ;  all  they  pro- 
duced was  a  louder  chant.  They 
tried  to  run  away ;  they  only  danced 
the  faster. 

'Oh  I  you  defy  me,  do  you?' 
screamed  Mrs.  Morgans,  in  a  tone 
like  the  howl  of  a  wild  beast ;  and, 
springing  forwards,  she  brandished 
her  weapon  vengefully.    '  I'll 

Six  and  four  are  ten, 
Dance  it  o'er  agen,' 

she  calmly  chanted,  as  she  trod 
within  the  magic  circle.  The  mop 
fell  harmless,  and  the  redoubtable 
Mrs.  Morgans  capered,  singing  round 
and  round  after  her  bewildered  ser- 
Tants.  Poor  thing!  she  was  very 
soon  weary — ^much  sooner  than  they 
were,  for  she  was  a  middle -aged 
dame,  of  portly  dimensions,  while 
they  were  both  young  and  active. 
But  there  was  no  rest  for  her — pant- 
ing and  puffing  she  continued  the 
ditty  and  dance,  compelled  by  the 
invisible  goblins  to  exert  her  weary 
limbs. 

An  hour  or  two  passed,  the  revelry 
nearly  as 'vigorous  as  ever,  when  a 
hand  of  travellers  arrived.  They 
called,  but  no  one  answered,  and  en- 
tered thoroughly  provoked  by  the 
inattention  with  which  they  were 
received,  and  the  occupation  of  the 
inmates  of  the  hostel.  A  singular 
spectacle,  certainly,  the  parlour  pre- 
sented to  their  gaze.  The  room 
looked  as  if  cleared  for  an  extempore 


festivity ;  and  there  was  the  hostess, 
mopstick  in  hand,  in  her  cloth  pe- 
lisse, with  the  front  corners  of  the 
skirt  pinned  back,  displaying  the 
abundant  glories  of  her  red  striped 
petticoat,  ner  scarlet  shawl  fastened 
scarf-wise  round  her  neck,  floating 
out  so  as  to  resemble  the  drapery  of 
a  Cambrian  Isis;  her  lofty  steeple- 
crowned  hat  surmounting  all.  There 
was  Jennet  in  red  check  and  black 
check,  with  rag  and  candlestick ;  and 
Tafyd  in  field  attire,  wielding  his 
pitchforiL  as  a  danseuse  her  scarf, — 
all  three  uniting  in  the  unmeaning 
rhyme  and  the  mad-looking  dance. 
All  with  most  rueful  countenances. 
*•  What,  Mrs.  Morgans !  is  this 
the  way  you  meet  your  guests  ?'  ex- 
claimed one  of  the  travellers,  '  danc- 
ing and  singing,  and  paying  no  more 
heed  to  us  than  to  so  many  straws 
the  wind  had  blown  you !  You  seem 
mightily  merry.  Will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  stop  for  a  minute  and 
give  us  something  to  eat  ?' 

'  Six  and  four  are  ten, 
Dance  it  o'er  agen,* 

responded  Mrs.  Morgans  vehemently. 
'  Of  course  they  are,'  retorted  the 
man,  in  rising  choler.  '  Dance  it  as 
long  as  you  Tike  for  me,  onlv,  icUl 
you  give  us  something  to  eat  ? 

*  Six  and  four  are  ten,' 

shouted  Mrs.  Morgans. 

'  Will  you  give  me  a  rational  an- 
swer, you  old  witch,  or  shall  I  beat 
it  out  of  you  ?' 

*  Six  and  four ' 

continued  the  dame ;  but  her  irasci- 
ble guest  did  not  listen  for  the  con- 
clusion. 

'  I'll  spoil  your  mirth  a  bit.  You 
shan't  dance  at  me  in  this  way  till  I 
get  an  answer !'  and  he  rushed  for- 
wards to  seize  and  compel  her  to  be 
still,  when,  to  his  own  horror,  and 
the  bewilderment  of  his  companions, 
he,  too,  caught  the  infection  ;  and, 
losing  all  power  of  vengeance,  •joined 
Mrs.  Morgans  in  the  d^nce,  as  mer- 
rily as  herself. 

'They  are  bewitched!'  cried  the 
terrified  guests,  after  a  moment's  im- 
mobility, turning  suddenly  to  de- 
part. 

*  Ay,  that  they  are,'  returned  one 
of  them ;  '  but  we  may  as  well  have 
something  to  eat.' 

'What?    stay  here  and  be  be- 
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witched,  tooP^  was  the  general  re- 
ply. 

*  We  shan't  be  hurt  if  we  don't  go 
near  them,*  the  other  returned. 
*  Evan  was  only  bewitched  when  he 
wanted  to  interfere.  This  is  some 
of  Master  Merlin's  work,  he  was 
this  way  to-day.  Now,  if  it  please 
you,  Mrs.  Morgans--or  for  that  mat- 
ter if  it  please  you  not,  as  you  won't 
help  us,  we'll  see  if  we  can't  help 
ourselves.'  So  saying,  he  led  the 
way  into  the  kitchen,  whither  he 
was  followed,  after  a  slight  hesita- 
tion, by  the  others. 

Then  commenced  a  general  ran- 
sacking ;  every  thing  eatable  was 
shortly  produced,  and  drinkable  also ; 
and  before  long,  the  mirth,  which 
grew  fast  and  furious  among  the  de- 
vourers  in  the  kitchen,  overpowered 
the  sounds  of  the  heavy  strains  and 
heavier  steps  of  the  performers  in 
the  parlour.  Poor  Mrs.  Morgans! 
The  doors  of  the  rooms  were  oppo- 
site ;  both  were  open ;  and  the  magic 
ring  commanded  a  full  view  through 
both.  What  a  storm  arose  within 
her  breast,  as  she  witnessed  the  demo- 
lition of  her  viands  and  the  disturb- 
ance of  her  sanctuaries,  and  she  im- 
potent to  interfere !  She  would  have 
stamped,  but  some  elfin  caught  her 
foot  as  it  descended,  and  it  made  a 
pirouette;  while  all  the  abuse  and 
menaces  which  rose  to  her  lips  found 
vent  only  in  the  innocuous  '  Six  and 
four.' 

*  Oh,  my  bread !  ray  bacon !  my 
ale !  my  cheese !'  she  despairingly  re- 
flected; and,  indeed,  they  were  all  fast 
disappearing.  Oh !  what  have  I  done 
that  the  witches  should  plague  me 
so  ?'  And  then  she  thought  of  the 
old  man,  and  her  morning's  guest, 
and  his  parting  words ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  fall  of  unaccustomed  tears. 


drawn  forth  by  the  unlucky  fate  of 
her  provisions,  she  vowed  that  six 
and  four  should  never  pass  her  lips 
as  a  charge  again,  when  once  she 
should  be  released  from  the  compul- 
sory repetition. 

However,  at  last  the  travellers 
completed  their  meal,  and  packing 
up  what  they  did  not  eat,  preparea 
to  depart.  Before  they  went  they 
approached  the  parlour  door,  scru- 
pulously avoiding  to  pass  the  thresh- 
old, and  there  sarcastically  thanked 
the  amiable  Mrs.  Morgans  for  her 
polite  hospitality;  congratulating  her 
on  her  newly  acquired  equanimity 
of  temper,  and  saying  every  thing 
which  might  provoke  her  anger,  for  in 
the  expression  of  her  face  they  could 
read  the  result  of  their  malicious 
taunts.  Then  they  continued  their 
journey ;  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
great  Merlin  himself  had  paid  the 
reckoning  of  all  guests  who  might 
come  that  day.  No  others  arrived, 
however,  and  on  went  the  goblin - 
dance  till  dusk  ;  then,  suddenly,  just 
as  night  was  closing  in,  and  the  half- 
crazed  and  exhausted  dancers  were 
imagining  spectral  forms  flitting  about 
in  the  dim  twilight — suddenly  a  loud 
mocking  laugh  sounded  through  the 
room,  and  the  spell  was  broken.  All 
fell  to  the  ground  immediately,  too 
weary  to  move,  even  to  think ;  and 
there  they  slept. 

A  strange  change  passed  on  the 
household  of  the  Welsh  Harp  from 
that  day.  Its  fiery  mistress  was 
cowed :  now  and  then,  when  break- 
ing forth  as  of  old,  she  seemed  sud- 
denly to  recollect  herself,  and  .would 
look  round  as  if  in  dread  of  the  great 
wizard ;  and  never  traveller  had 
again  to  grumble  at  her  overcharge. 

Would  that  some  travellers  in  our 
own  days  knew  Merlin's  secret ! 


HARK !  HOW  THE  POET  SINGS.' 


HABK !  how  the  poet  sings, 
Whom  grief  is  wearing; 
Like  as  the  flower  springs 
Into  full  bearing. 

Where  amid  old  decay 
Fine  skill  has  laid  it ; 

Even  so  the  poet's  lay ; — 
His  woes  have  made  it. 


A.  0.  o* 
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APAPEB  thus  designated  excites, 
doubtless,  eager  curiosity,  and  in 
order  to  satisfy  it,  a  very  piquant 
liistory  of  parliamentary  scandal 
might  be  laid  before  the  world.  But 
though  a  prurient  curiosity  may  de- 
light in  tne  details  of  spendthrifts* 
lives,  of  the  shabby  doings  of  fash- 
ionable raids^  of  the  dishonourable 
risks  of  desperate  gamesters,  yet  the 
light-minded  and  right-hearted  pub- 
lic will  be  well  content  to  be  spared 
this  disgraceful  recital.  Avoiding, 
therefore,  all  specific  mention  of  par- 
ticular cases,  throwing  as  much  as 
possible  into  shade  the  offensive 
features  of  this  corrupt  picture,  we 
shall  proceed  to  our  task  of  in- 
quiring what  alteration  of  the  pre- 
sent  law  relating  to  parliamentary 
privileges  would  most  conduce  to  the 
dignity  and  authority  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  serve,  also,  to 
strengthen  and  ezalt  the  standard  of 
public  morality  generally  on  the 
subject  of  debt  and  insolvency.  But 
that  task  cannot  be  performed  with- 
out bringing  prominently  forward 
the  classes  to  whom  the  present  law 
of  privilege  is  a  benefit.  Of  the 
individuals,  or  of  their  particular 
history,  who  now  figure  before  the 
world  in  the  character  of  insolvent 
members  of  parliament,  we  shall  say 
as  little  as  possible.  Thev  may  con- 
tribute, and  must  contribute,  sepa- 
rate features  to  the  general  portrait 
"we  are  about  to  delineate ;  but  that 
portrait  will  be  like  none,  though  it 
be  like  all. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  law,  let 
us  take  two  imaginary  individuals 
as  types  of  a  class,  and,  by  a  fictitious 
history  of  their  separate  fortunes 
and  vicissitudes  of  fate,  set  forth 
and  illustrate  the  curious  anomaly 
which  now  disfigures  our  parHa- 
mentary  system. 

.  Let  us  fancy,  then,  that  we  have 
in  our  mind*s  eve  one  of  the  mer- 
chant-princes of  England,  or  one  of 
those  manufacturers  whose  gigantic 
operations  require  for  their  penorm- 
ance  thousands,  not,  as  of  old  with 
the  feudatory  noble,  of  armed  re-, 
tainers,  but  of  skilled  and  peacefhl 
labourers  and  mechanics.    We  shall 


find  on  every  sea,  in  every  port,  some 
portion  of  the  wealth,  some  proof  of 
the  thought,  of  the  indomitable  in- 
dustry and  courage  of  the  great 
English  merchant  or  manufacturer. 
His  combinations  often  put  to  shame, 
by  their  extent  and  their  accuracy, 
tne  undigested  schemes  of  arrogant 
politicians.  By  his  foresight  and 
enterprise  he  compels  the  produce  of 
English  industry  to  permeate  through 
a  thousand  intricate  and  almost  invi- 
sible channels,  and  spreads  it  thus 
over  every  part  of  the  earth — over 
the  Himsuaya,  across  the  plains  of 
Central  Asia,  even  to  the  banks  of  the 
Oxus  and  Jaxartes.  To  the  pampas 
of  South  America — the  shores  of  the 
Pacific — the  islands  of  the  Indian 
seas— the  almost  boundless  regions 
of  Korthem  America — Australasia — 
Africa,  with  its  deserts,  and  its  wild 
and  wretched  people — (no  place,  in 
short,  is  too  distant,  or  too  difficult 
of  access) — to  all  the  ken  of  our 
merchant  is  directed,  and  by  every 
day's  experience  his  mind  is  trained 
to  large  and  generous  views— to  con- 
template many  and  complicated  in- 
terests. By  his  labour  and  sagacity 
he  builds  up  a  fortune,  and  esta- 
blishes among  his  countrymen  a 
well-earned  reputation  for  honour, 
generosity,  and  skill.  Having  thus 
arrived  to  the  height  of  mercantile 
distinction,  he  with  an  honest  .ambi- 
tion desires  to  take  his  place  among 
the  legislators  of  his  country,  and  to 
become  a  member  of  the  English 
House  of  Commons.  There  he  is 
welcomed  by  men  of  all  parties. 
The  minister,  if  wise,  is  glad  of  the 
assistance  which  can  be  derived  from 
the  skill  and  experience  of  such  a 
man.  Even  party  chiefs  are  well- 
pleased  to  find  some  one  to  whom 
they  may  apply  for  information,  and' 
in  whose  honour  they  can  confide — 
whose  special  knowledge  brings  with 
it  authority,  and  commands  respect. 
There  can  be  found  few  positions  in 
life  so  gratifying  as  the  one  we  have 
now  described.  The  pleasures  it 
affords  have  nothing  in  them  un- 
worthy of  an  honest  man.  The 
distinction  is  the  reward  of  faith,  of 
fair  dealing,  of  practical  wisdom,  of 
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beneficial  labour  It  is  emphatically 
a  personal  honour,  as  much  so  as  the 
glory  of  the  military  or  naval  chief, 
and  less  alloyed  by  considerations  of 
party  or  political  interests  than  are 
the  same  distinctions  when  conferred 
on  a  successful  lawyer  or  politician. 
These  last  are  expected  to  bring  the 
skill  of  their  art,  as  eloquent  orators 
or  dexterous  debaters,  to  aid  a  party, 
and  defend  or  advance  some  scheme 
of  party  policy ;  but  from  our  mer- 
chant nothing  of  the  sort  is  expected. 
From  him  men  hope  to  have  the 
plain  and  simple  exposition  of  the 
important  conclusions  to  which  a  life 
of  experience  has  led  him.  From 
him  they  seek  instructicm — ^instruct- 
ion which  may  guide  a  statesman, 
and  decide  a  policy,  though  of  no 
value  m  party  warfare,  to  injure  an 
opponent,  to  wound,  insult,  or  de- 
preciate a  rival. 

Such,  then,  is  our  merchant :  now 
a  member  of  parliament,  respected 
by  the  house,  honoured  \fj  his 
friends  and  by  the  public  generally, 
and  loved  by  those  with  whom  his 
life  has  been  passed.  He  has  reached 
the  summit  or  his  hopes ;  but  is  now 
to  illustrate  once  again  the  oft-told 
tale  of  the  insecurity  attending  all 
mere  human  felicity. 

A  series  of  continued  misfortunes 
at  length  attends  his  mercantile  ope- 
rations. There  occurs  one  of  those 
terrible  convulsions  in  the  mercantile 
world,  which  find  no  better  simi- 
litude than  is  afforded  by  those  of 
Nature  herself,  when,  by  some  fear- 
ftd  storm  or  violent  earthquake,  ^e 
destroys  in  an  hour  the  works  of  an 
age— overthrowing,  ast  if  they  were 
built  of  reeds,  the  vast  edifices  reared 
by  human  handsj  for  human  pride,  in 
tne  vain  hope  that  they  will  last,  if 
not  for  ever,  yet  so  long  that  their 
b^inning  shall  be  a  mystery,  and 
the  name  of  their  authors  utterly 
lost  in  the  obscurity  and  base  ^  a 
datdess  antkndty.  The  moral  is  not 
leas  dreadml  than  the  physical 
tempest.  The  highest  and  strongest 
fall,  and  in  their  fall  thousands  are 
crashed;  all  around  is  a  heap  of 
undistinguishahle  ruin.  No  fore- 
thought can  protect  the  unfortunate 
merenant  against  these  terrible  dis- 
asters. He  falls;  but  without  dis- 
honour. The  proceeds  of  a  whole 
lifie  of  industry  are  swept  away  at 
once  and  for  ever;  and  he  who  a 


few  days  since  might  fairly  have 
ranked  himself  among  the  most 
wealthy  and  powerful  of  his  people, 
is  to-day  compelled  to  see  his  name 
placed  in  that  dire  list  which  tells, 
with  cold,  impassive  accuracy,  the 
inexorable  doom  of  law,  and  the 
world  learns,  with  a  sigh,  the  fatal 
decree:  —  our  once  fortunate  mer- 
chant is  Bankrupt  ! 

What  in  this  case  is  the  law  of 
privilege  ?  At  once  the  unfortunate 
bankrupt  ceases  from  the  exercise  of 
his  legislative  functions.  '  Whereas,* 
says  the  52  Geo.  III.  e.  144,  *iti8 
highly  necessary,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  dignity  and  independence  of 
parliament,  that  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  the  United 
Kingdom  who  become  bankrupts, 
and  do  not  pay  their  debts  in  full, 
shall  not  retain  their  seats,* — it  is 
enacted, 

1st.  That  so  soon  as,  under  ai^ 
commission  of  bankruptcy,  a  memha* 
of  the  house,  beii^  a  trader^  is  de- 
clared bankrupt,  he  from  that 
moment,  and  for  twelve  months 
after,  is  utterly  incapable  of  sitting 
and  voting,  except  within  that  time 
the  commission  be  superseded,  or  all 
the  debts  paid  in  full :  And, 

2.  If  auer  twelve  months  have 
expired  the  debts  have  not  been  so 
paid,  or  the  commission  superseded, 
the  Commissioners  of  Bankruptcy  are 
to  certify  the  same  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  there* 
upon  the  Section  of  the  said  member 
is  declared  void.  *And  it  shall  or 
may  be  lawful  for  the  Speaker 
during  any  recess,  whether  by  pro- 
rogation or  adjournment,  and  he  is 
required  forthwith  to  cause  notice  to 
be  inserted  in  the  Chzette^vsA  upon 
the  expiration  of  fourteen  days  to 
issue  his  warrant  to  the  Clark  of  the 
Crown  to  make  out  a  new  writ  for 
electing  another  member  in  the  lOom 
of  the  so-dedared  bankrupt* 

Such,  however  painful  the  resolt, 
is  the  rational  decision  of  tiie  law. 
The  general  interest  oveieomes  fed- 
ings  of  compassion  fin?  individual 
misfortune ;  and  the  bankrupt  mer* 
chant  must  yield  without  a  mfumor, 
and  withdraw  himself  fhxn  an  oeen- 
pation  which  demands,  on  the  part 
of  him  who  undartakes  it,  that  he 
shall  be  so  situate  as  to  be  fiee  thm 
the  suspicion,  not  which  pora^,  hut 
which  debt  creates.    A  maa,  moie- 
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over,  who  is  occupied  fully  with  hia 
own  concerns  and  losses,  has  no  time 
for  the  affairs  of  the  pnblic  His 
own  fortune  should  be  secure  before 
he  can  properly  watch  over  the 
common  weal. 

Now  let  us  sketch  the  portrait  of 
another  class  who  may  aspire  to  be 
members  of  parliament,  many  of 
whom  at  this  moment  are  to  be 
found  figuring  as  representatives  of 
the  people,  and  deriving  protection, 
at  least,  if  not  honour,  from  that 
distinction.  Let  us  describe  hia 
motives  for  wishing  to  be  a  member 
of  the  le^lature  by  relating  his 
previous  history,  and  the  training  by 
which  he  prepared  himself  for  the 
exalted  and  responsible  office  of  a 
lawgiver  to  his  people. 

We  may  make  the  hero  of  this 
onr  story,  the  eldest  son  of  a  country 
gentleman  of  competent  fortune ;  the 
son  of  the  landed  squire,  who  has 
been  educated  accoroing  to  the  ap- 
proved fashion,  who  has  fought  his 
way  through  Eton  or  Harrow — a 
larking,  good-natured,  careless  scape- 
ffrace — quick  at  every  thing  but 
karning;  the  leader  of  his  fellows 
out  of  doors,  but  at  the  bottom  of 
his  class.  From  Eton  he  goes  to 
college,  and  with  his  growing  years 
and  expanding  desires  the  range  of 
his  expense  enlarges ;  he  now  thinks 
himself  a  man,  and  becomes  initiated 
in  all  those  numberless  means  of 
spending  money,  and  wasting  time, 
which  constitute  the  life  of  a  man  of 
pkasnre.  Women,  wine,  and  play, 
occupy  all  his  thoughts — study  he 
never  dreams  of— and  all  that  his 
collegiate  life  has  taught  him  is  the 
many  preposterous  modes  in  which, 
for  worthless  purposes,  debt  may  be 
incurred.  Before  he  is  of  age  he 
has  spent  a  fortune :  when  he  comes 
of  age,  these  debts  are  submitted  to 
him,  and  his  remaining  sense  of  ho« 
BOOT  is  appealed  to  in  order  to  make 
him  acknowledge  afler  his  arrival  at 
majority  the  obligations  which  were 


incurred  while  he  was  a  minor.**^ 
Every  step  in  his  career  is  now  an 
advance  in  extravagance  and  vice. 
His  expectations  are  mortgaged,  his 
debts  increase,  till  in  a  short  time  he 
is  utterly  ruined.  While  youth  re- 
mains, there  are  scandalous  resources 
by  which  he  may  be  maintained,  to 
lead  a  life  of  degradation.  Ferhaps. 
^omt  hackneyed  courtesan  is  caught 
by  his  yet  remaining  good  looks,  and 
reverses  the  order  of  this  species  of 
protection,  or  it  may  be,  that  some 
foolish,  and  confiding,  and  fond  wo- 
man, may  listen  to  his  worthless 
vows ;  and  with  the  never-failing 
generosity  of  her  sex,  trusts  all  her 
worldly  means  to  his  keeping,  and  is 
even  ready  to  sacrifice  that  ail,  if  by 
it  she  can  win  from  him  hollow  pro- 
fessions of  fervent  attachment  and 
solemn  promises  of  unvarying  love. 
Having  spent  all  that  belongs  to 
himself,  he  sacrifices  the  fortune  of 
this  too-trusting  woman;  in  short, 
being  ruined  himself,  he  now,  with 
detestable  selfishness,  ruins  her.  Still 
he  must  live — must  live  according 
to  his  former  system  of  luxurious 
extravagance.  But  how  P  Youth  is 
fading  fiist ;  the  attractive  graces  of 
youth  are  fled ;  and  in  a  youth  spent  * 
as  we  have  described  he  has  learned 
nothing  by  which  an  honourable 
subsistence  may  be  obtained.  The 
scenes,  nevertheless,  through  which 
he  has  passed,  have  not  left  him 
w^hollv  unlearned.  The  skill  of  a 
gambler  has  been  acquired-shaving 
played  the  pigeon  himself,  he  has- 
learned  the  art  of  plucking  others. 
So,  descending  one  step  lower  in  the 
scale  of  d^pradation,  if  that  be  possi- 
ble, he  becomes  of  that  fraternity 
known  by  the  honourable  appella- 
tion of  blacklegs.  By  this  time  his 
fame  is  pretty  well  established;  he 
is  known  well  in  what  is  called  the 
world,  as  a  most  agreeable  compa- 
nion, with  whom  to  converse  ma^ 
be  highly  amusing,  but  to  play  » 
ruin.  Thus,  this  souiee  of  livetihood 


*  This  example  is  selected,  not  by  way  of  exclusion.  The  training  for  the  class 
of  members  we  are  here  desciibiiig  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  mode  here  de- 
scribed. Adventiurers  may  be  found  of  every  sort  and  rank.  Almost  the  lowest  class 
of  society  has  been  kotown  to  famish  them.  Knights  of  industry  might  be  pointed 
oat,  who  in  their  strange  career  have  played  many  parts — ^who  have  been  damned  on 
the  stage  before  they  were  ofaaired  firom  the  hustings.  Some,  also,  there  have  been, 
whose  history  is  more  romantic  than  that  of  Jeames  in  Punch ;  and  whose  gambling 
and  jMfli'/  dealings  would  no  more  bear  a  scmtiny,  than  the  swindling  of  a  blackleg 
or  te  downzigfat  shpsting  of  a  thiable»z3g  professor. 
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becomes  precarious,  and  a  thousand 
vile  shifts  are  resorted  to,  in  order 
not  merely  to  maintain  an  appear- 
ance, but  also,  in  fact,  to  live.  To 
borrow  has  long  been  impossible ; 
every  security  has  lon^  since  been 
wholly  absorbed.  His  mdignant  fa- 
ther, tired  of  paving  his  debts,  and 
nearly  mined  by  his  importunate  soli- 
citations for  money,  has  at  last,  per- 
haps, turned  his  pressing  necessities 
against  himself,  and  for  the  last  time 

Eaid  his  debts ;  in  return  for  which  he 
as  consented  to  cut  off  the  entail  of 
his  ancestral  property,  permitting  thus 
some  provision  to  be  made  for  the 
younger  children  of  his  unfortunate 
parents.  Money  is  after  this  bor- 
rowed— if  borrowed  at  all— on  ex- 
orbitant interest.  Friends  also,  for 
various  reasons — some  from  good 
nature,  others  for  purposes  that  will 
not  bear  the  li^ht — lend  him  money ; 
some  lend  their  names.  The  inter- 
est on  these  various  debts  accumu- 
lates; bills  are  renewed;  and  debt, 
like  a  snowball  in  thawing  weather, 
increases  in  volume  at  every  turn, 
till  at  length  to  pay  even  the  inter- 
est, becomes  impossible ;  renewal  is 
hopeless,  and  a  prison  or  shameful 
exile  seems  the  inevitable  close  of 
this  disgraceful  career.  Exile  even 
is  dangerous.  Many  of  the  debts 
have  been  sued  for,  and  judgment 
has  been  obtained;  with  respect  to 
many,  judgment,  in  order  to  save 
expense,  has  been  confessed,  so  that 
a  trip  to  the  Continent  is  a  hazard- 
ous expedient,  unless  our  hero  chooses 
to  decamp,  changing  his  name  in  the 
vain  hope  of  thus  eluding  pursuit. 
In  continental  courts  of  justice  the 
judgment  of  a  foreign  court  is  a  for- 
midable document.  It  is  evidence 
of  the  debt  upon  which  a  suit  may 
be  commenced,  and  security  required 
that  the  debtor  shall  not  leave  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  which 
the  suit  is  begun.  In  these  days  of 
continual  intercourse  between  all 
parts  of  Europe,  escape  from  pursuit 
is  almost  impossible;  and  running 
from  England  to  the  Continent  in 
consequence  of  debt,  is  very  much 
in  accordance  with  the  old  saying 
of  'jumping  from  the  frying-pan 
into  the  fire.* 

Our  hero,  however,  does  not  de- 
spair. Can  he  not  avail  himself  of 
the  beneficent  provisions  of  the  In- 
solvent Debtors*  Act  ?    He  gives  up 


nothing  thereby,  for  he  has  nothii^; 
and  once  havmg  submitted  to  the 
detergent  process  of  that  lamentable 
purgatory,  will  he  not  come  forth 
purified  and  free  from  all  incum- 
brance and  obligation?  There  are 
two  answers  to  this  inquiry.  First, 
as  will  immediately  appear,  this  sad 
resource  is  not  yet  needed ;  and, 
second,  if  recourse  were  had  to  it, 
the  peculiar  nature  of  many  of  the 
debts  would  be  laid  bare  before  a 
severe  and  scrutinising  court,  virhich 
exposure  might  lead  to  long  impri- 
sonment as  a  punishment.  Unfortu- 
nately there  is  much  of  Mr.  Jonathan 
Wild*s  morality  in  the  world;  his 
celebrated  apophthegm  is  a  pithy  de- 
scription of  some  of  the  world^s  ways, 
not  altogether  deserving  of  our  un- 
mixed admiration. 

Speaking   of  honour^  that   great 
philosopher  observes  :— 

It  is,  indeed,  the  essential  quality  of  a 
gentleman,  and  which  no  man  who  ever 
was  great  in  the  field,  or  on  the  road  (as 
others  express  it),  can  possibly  be  witii- 
out.  But  alas  I  gentlemen,  what  pity  is 
it  that  a  word  of  such  sovereign  use  and 
virtue  should  have  so  uncertain  and  va- 
rious an  application,  that  scarce  two 
people  mean  the  same  thing  by  it  ?  Do 
not  some  by  honour  mean  good  nature 
and  humanity,  which  weak  minds  call 
virtues  ?  How  then  must  we  deny  it  to 
the  brave,  the  noble,  to  the  sackers  of 
towns,  the  plunderers  of  provinces,  and 
the  conquerors  of  kingdoms  ?  Were  not 
these  men  of  honour  ?  and  yet  they 
scorn  those  pitiful  qualities  I  have  men- 
tioned. Again,  some  few  (or  1  am  mis- 
taken) include  the  idea  of  honesty  in 
their  idea  of  honour ;  and  shall  we  then 
say,  that  no  man  who  withholds  from 
another  what  law  and  justice,  perhaps, 
calls  his  own,  or  who  greatly  and  boldly 
deprives  him  of  such  property,  is  a  man 
of  honour  ?  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should 
say  so  in  this,  or  indeed  in  any  other 
good  company !  Is  honour  truth  ?  No ; 
it  is  not  in  the  lie's  going  from  us,  bat  in 
its  coming  to  us,  our  honour  is  injured. 
Doth  it  then  consist  in  what  the  vulgar 
call  cardinal  virtues?  It  would  be  an 
affront  to  your  understandings  to  sap- 
pose  it,  since  we  see  every  day  so  many 
men  of  honour  without  any.  In  what, 
then,  doth  the  word  honour  consist? 
Why,  in  itself  alone.  A  man  of  honoor 
is  he  that  is  called  a  man  of  honour ; 
and  while  he  is  so  called  he  so  remains, 
and  no  longer.  Think  not  anything  a 
man  commits  can  forfeit  his  honour. 
Look  abroad  into  the  world ;  the  Pbig, 
while  he  flourishes,  is  a  man  of  honour  ^ 
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^when  in  jail,  at  the  bar,  or  the  tree,  he  is 
so  no  longer.  And  why  is  this  distinc- 
-tioa?  Not  from  his  actions,  for  those 
.are  often  as  well  known  in  his  flourishing 
estate  as  they  are  afterwards ;  but  be- 
4:ause  men — I  mean  those  of  his  own 
party  or  gang — call  him  a  man  of  hon- 
our in  the  former,  and  cease  to  call  him 
so  in  the  latter  condition. 

This  nice  distinction  of  Mr.  Jona- 
tlian  Wild  is  still  of  great  efficacy 
with  our  hero  and  his  friends;  he, 
therefore,  determines  to  avoid  the  In- 
solyent  Court,  and  the  risk  of  injury 
to  his  honour  to  which  the  judg- 
ment of  that  court  might  subject 
him.    Still  he  loses  not  courage,  an- 
other haven  is  at  hand, — the  House  of 
Commons  will  receive  with  favour 
bim  whom  the  Court  for  Insolvent 
J>ebtors  would  imprison  as  a  criminal. 
A  general  election  is  at  band,  and 
naany  are  the  respectable  constitu- 
encies who  will  soon  be  in  search  of 
candidates.    Now  comes  the  serious 
inquiry.  In  what  character  shall  he 
^ippear  ?    The  object  of  our  hero  is 
^ot  simply  to  be  returned  for  the 
ifirst  time  i  what  he  needs  is  a  perma- 
nent seat,  which,  in  fact,  will  prove 
a   constant   protection.     He    must, 
therefore,  create  an  interest  in  him- 
^f,  an  attachment  to  himself.  With 
^ome  constituencies  this  may  be  done 
by  money.    But  this  species  of  in- 
terest requires  to  be  maintained  as 
it  has  been  created — it  must,  in  other 
-words,  be  constantly  paid  for.    But 
-this  is  a  means  which  the  supposed  can- 
didate cannot  command — he  might, 
l^oiiaps,  be  able  on  one  occasion  to 
purchase  his  seat — and  if  he  fancies 
•ml  he  shall  be  able  at  once  to  sell 
liimself,  the  speculation  may  not  be 
4Ui  unwise  one.    But  this  is  a  rare 
He  who  has  lived  such  a  life 
we  have  described,  can  seldom 
possess  qualities  which  will  imme- 
diatelv  command  a  market.     Still 
the  tEing  is  not  impossible.    If  the 
intended  member  be  fluent  in  his 
speech,  clever  and  quick  at  repartee, 
^ulowed  with  a  dashing  impudence, 
together  with  a  facility  in  acquiruig 
inrormation  by  the  process  denomi- 
nated cramming^  he  may  be  able  to 
make  himself  exceedingly  trouble- 
some  to  the   minister,    who   may, 
ihoKfore,  think  it  advisable  to  pur- 
chase him,  by  giving  him  some  place 
m.  a  colonj,  or  something  which  will 
mDOFe  him  from  parliament.  If  the 
TOJU  XXXIX.  210.  ccxxxn. 


adventurous  insolvent  have  sufficient 
confidence  in  his  own  power  of  ma- 
king himself  a  nuisance,  and  can 
command  the  money,  he  may  pur- 
chase his  seat,  and  take  the  chances 
of  the  short  or  long  life  of  the  par- 
liament. 

If,  however,  he  be  not  so  confi- 
dent of  his  own  powers  of  annoyance 
— if  he  have  not  the  money  requi- 
site, he  must  set  to  work  and  create 
a  strong  feeling  in  his  favour  after  an- 
other fashion, — he  must  attach  some 
constituency  to  himself  personally ; 
and  this  is  done  by  a  warm  profes- 
sion of  political  faith,  and  by  furi- 
ously assaulting  all  who  are  opposed 
to  the  doctrines  thus  espoused.    He 
who  thus  seeks  to  create  such  a  fa- 
vourable  feeling   towards    himself, 
must  always  be  a  vehement  partisan; 
moderation,  or  hesitation  in  the  ex- 
pression of  opinions,  does  not  attract 
the  sympathy  he  desires.  What  in  par- 
liament is  known  as  an  interest — such 
as  the  West  Indian  interest^  for  exam- 
ple— is  an  excellent  subject  for  defence. 
By  professing  great  feeling  for  the 
suffijrings,  or  losses,  or  injuries  of  such 
a  body,  the  object  may  be  gained. 
Suddenly  to  appear  as  a  vehement 
farmers'  friend,  or  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  some  dissenting  body,  or 
the  peculiar,  earnest,  eager  defender 
of  some  ultra-high,  or  low-church 
dogma ;    and  the  last,  but  by  no 
means  the  least  effective  means,  we 
will  mention,  is  to  start  forth  as 
an  indignant  patriot  of  the  most  ex- 
alted virtue— of  Cato-like  severity, 
and  super-sublimated  purity.     The 
guUabiiity  of  constituencies   under 
this  sort  of  imposition  is  among  the 
most  curious  and  puzzling  of  the 
many  startling,  curious,  and  puz- 
zling phenomena  which  present  them- 
selves to  the  observant  spectator  of 
the  working  of  our  representative 
system.    Their  affection  for  a  can- 
didate is  no  more  to  be   brought 
under  a  regular  rule,  no  more  to 
he  explained  by  the  ordinary  reasons 
for  attachment,  than  are  the  extra- 
ordinary passions  manifested  by  old 
maids  for  extraordinary  pets.    This 
last-mentioned  species  of  overpower- 
ing love,  usually  seems  to  follow  the 
rule  of  contraries.  The  more  hideous, 
annoying,  and  detestable  is  the  ob- 
ject, the  more  extravagant,  absorh- 
mg,  and  beyond  all  government  and 
•  control  of  reason,  is  the  engoaement 
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viuch  takes  poflaestton  of  the  old 
inaid^t  soul  for  her  alxMiiiiiable  pet 
SHch,  in  many  cases,  is  the  attaeh- 
meat  felt  bv  a  coostitiieiicy.  The 
.more  worthless,  graceless,  the  £ur- 
ther  remoyed  from  every  thing  re- 
spectable, honest,  and  trustworthy, 
their  chosen  candidate  may  be^  the 
more  steadily  do  they  adhere  to  him ; 
the  more  disinterested  and  lasting  is 
their  support. 

The  broken-down  hero  of  our  im- 
agination  is   well  aware   of  these 
edifyinff  yagaries  of  our  estimable 
eleetoriu  body.    He,  therefore,  care- 
fully studies  the  circumstances  by 
which  the  modes  of  thinking  aim 
feeling  among  the  various   dasses 
which  have  power  in  the  parliament- 
aiy  borough  or  dty,  or  in  the  county, 
which  he  is  about  to  honour  with 
his  solicitations,  are    likely  to    be 
affected  and  determined.    If  he  him- 
self belcmgs  to  the  gentry  of  the 
county  and  aspires  to  be  a  knight  of 
the  shire,  he  at  once  appears  in  the 
character  of  an  exaggerated  farmer*s 
•friend.    He  is  loud  in  his  denuncia- 
tion of  the  unfair,  because  exclusive, 
burdens  on  land ;  is  fierce  when  the 
malt-duty  is  mentioned ;  if  he  ad- 
dresses a  southern  county,  he  may 
indulge  in  a  withering  onslaught  on 
•hops.    He  talks  with  a  dashing  and 
aort  of  gallant  air  about  manly  ex- 
ercises and  field-sports;    evinces   a 
knowledge,  in  an  off-hand  manner, 
of  the   mysteries   of   bunting  and 
racing ;  professes  himself  an  unwor- 
thy, but  most  faithful  and  obedient 
flon  of  our  Holy  Mother  the  Church ; 
and  is  particularly  enthusiastic  and 
vehement  when  advocating  the  Union 
of  the  Church  with  the  State.    If; 
however,  a  populous  town  is  the  ob- 
ject of  his  addresses,  his  fervour  and 
warmth  are  manifested  in  a  very 
different  shape.    He  is  sure  in  this 
case  to  be  a  patriot.    The  middle 
classes  are  the  continued  theme  of 
his  panegyric.    The  window-tax  and 
the  assessed- taxes  generally  the  ob- 
ject of  his  most  bitter  and  reiterated 
attars.    He  will  rail  at  the  Chareh, 
and  court  the  Dissenters.    If  his  con- 
stituency is  very  large,  his  opinions 
on  the  question  of  the  suffrage  are 
what  is  called  very  liberal.   He  desires 
greal^tension  of  the  franchise ;  he 
may,  indeed,  advocate  universal  suf- 
frage.   He  hates  the  poor-hiw,  and 
ja  m  fiiyour  of  the  ahort-time  bilL  • 


Should  the  object  of  his  attention  be 
a  small  borough,  upon  the  accideits 
of  the  preponderance  in  the  snail 
constituency  of  some  one  sect  or  de- 
nomination, will  depend  the  ooloar 
of  his  politics;  as  High  or  Lev 
Church,  or  some  dissenting  sect  pre- 
dominates, so  will  be.  his  langiiage. 
A  majority  is  to  be  won  and  main- 
tained; to  this  end  every  effort  is 
directed;  every  opinioa  e^treaBdl 
lias  this  object  in  view. 

He  gains  his  end,  and  becomes  a 
member  a£  parliament,  broken  in 
fortune,  bankrupt  in  £une  aod 
honour;  he  acquires  the  protedioi 
of  priyikge,  mad  is  beyond  the  meh 
of  that  law  to  which  all  not  tkoa 
shielded  are  subject.  The  name  and 
position  of  a  member  of  parliament 
not  only  protect  him  from  arrest, 
but  they  enable  him  to  continne  and 
extend  his  depredations  on  the  pub- 
lic. The  actual  power  of  a  member 
of  parliament,  and  the  respect  wbieh 
still  very  generally  attaches  to  the 
name,  give  the  swindler,  who  has 
been  so  lucky  as  to  attain  it,  an 
immense  accession  of  strength  lir 
mischievous  ends.  His  career  of  viee 
is  widely  extended.  He  runs  into 
debt  with  all  who  will  trust  bin: 

Ea3rment  he  never  thinks  of.  He 
as  no  property  which  his  crediton 
can  reach,  his  person  is  safe,  and  no 
court  has  power  to  punish  his  dis- 
honesty, so  long  as  he  eontinoes  ot 
the  windy  side  of  the  law.  And  all 
this  results  frcmi  what  is  called  the 
prwilege  of  parliament. 

But  what  is  this  privily  of  par; 
liament — which,  in  this  curious  &- 
shion,  is  no  protection  to  the  tradff 
who  becomes  indebted  and  bankrvpt, 
but  which  shields  and  assists  tbeidk^ 
profligate,  vicious,  swindling  vaga- 
bond, who,  not  being  a  trader,  can 
as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Coia- 
mons  claim  and  receive  its  aid  ?  la 
the  early  times  of  our  history,  at- 
tendance on  parliament  was  a  service 
of  danger.  The  enormous  power  of 
the  king  was  a  terrible  thing,  and  if 
exercised  against  individuals  wholly 
irresistible.  When,  then,  the  Com- 
mons were  called  together,  ihtj 
found  it  necessary  to  bring  tbesr 
united  power  into  action,  as  a  defenee 
for  the  several  members  of  their 
body.  If  summoned  to  parliameii, 
the  separate  members  were  renderBd 
inviolate  in  coming  and  retmiiim^ 
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As  jonTDcys  were  not  in  those  days 
performed  with  the  rapidity  or  the 
safety  of  the  present  time,  fort^  days 
before  the  day  of  the  meekmg  of 

girlisment  the  privilege  of  &eedom 
om  arrest  began.  This  was  to  pre^ 
Tent  the  employment  of  the  pretext 
of  ^bi  on  the  part  of  the  lung,  or 
anypovrcffiil  persoa  who  might  wiah 
to  interfere  with  the  deliberation»  CKf 
patiianent.  While  the  member  was 
.joonieying  l»  parlaament  then  he 
was  defezuied,  iod  forty  days  were 
a8s%ncd  as  the  time  which  would 
permit  men  to  CGUie  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom  without  undue  haste, 
tnNible,ormolestatioB.  Starting  from 
bis  home,  no  matter  hew  £stant 
might  be  thedomieile  of  the  member, 
be  ooiild  reach  the  place  of  meetmg 
before  the  forty  days  expired.  Ar- 
Tived  at  the  place  ap^p<»nted  for  the 
boldmg  of  parliament,  and  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  session,  the 
member  was  eqnally  and  wisely  pro* 
tected  against  molestation  or  aggres- 
sion niiuder  pretext  of  recovering  a 
debt.  The  session  being  brought  to 
an  end,  forty  days  were  given  to  the 
member  returning  home  as  a  time 
of  protection — coming,  remaining,  re^ 
tunmig,  the  member  was  defended 
from  molestation.  And  as  no  pro- 
rogation is  now,  by  custom,  ever 
allowed  to  be  for  a  term  of  more 
than  eighty  days,  the  protection  be- 
came virtually  continuous  and  un- 
interrupted. The  law  was  thus 
settled,  that  privilege  extended  to  all 
eases  of  arrest,  except  on  a  charge  of 
treason,  felony,  and  of  breach  or 
surety  of  the  peace.* 

This  rule  of  parliamentary  com- 
mon law,  framed  to  meet  a  peculiar 
necessity,  waa  a  wise  and  indispens- 
able precaution.  The  necessity  in 
some  degree  still  exists.  We  can 
easily  conceive  that,  in  times  of 
^reat  political  excitement  and  nice 
baktneing  of  parties,  the  absence  of 
even  a  few  voles  might  be  a  thing 
eagerly  desired,  and  which  byun- 
scrupnlons  partisans  might  be  sought 
by  nnscrupuhms  means.  However 
distant  the  chance  of  any  such  at- 


tempt being  haaarded  in  these  times, 
still  it  is  wise  to  guard  against  even 
that  chance,  and  by  a  simple  and 
srif-acting  machinery  to  render  it 
iiopossible.  The  mode  which  the 
law,  as  it  now  stands,  prescribes  is 
perfectly  adapted  to  this  end,  and 
daily  experience  proves  the  law's 
efficiency. 

But  there  are  cases,  which  the 
present  law  contemplate?,  and  con- 
siders exceptions  to  that  general  rule, 
virbich  declares  that  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  shall  be  pro^ 
teeted  from  arrest.  A  member 
charged  with  having,  committed  trea« 
son  or  felony,  or  of  having  been 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  peace,  or 
any  act  requiring  surety  of  the  peaee, 
cannot  relieve  himselx  from  arrest 
and  detention  by  means  of  his  ^i- 
vil^e.  The  great  interest  which 
society  has  in  the  preservation  of 
the  government,  in  maintaining  se- 
cure the  person  and  property  of  the 
subject,  is  deemed,  and  wisely  deemed, 
sufficient  to  outweigh  the  chance  of 
danger  from  breaking  in  upon  the 
rule  of  privilege.  The  protection 
which  the  law  throve  aroand  every 
subject  has  been  found  adequate  to 
protect  him  from  unfair  arrest. 
Those  same  safeguards  are  thought 
also  sufficient  to  shield  the  member 
of  parliament  from  any  tyrannical 
attack  upon  his  liberty.  For  though 
he  may  be,  by  his  more  elevated 
positioo,  obnoxious  to  great  and 
powerful  enemies,  yet  his  very  emi- 
nence protects  him  from  injustice. 
The  eyes  of  the  whole  country  are 
in  a  moment  turned  towards  a  mem- 
ber arrested  on  a  criminal  charge. 
The  committing  magistrate  imme- 
diately feels  himself  to  be  acting 
under  a  grave  responsibility,  and 
knows  that  any  corrupt  proceeding 
on  his  part  will  be  visited  with 
certain  and  severe  reprehension  luid 
punishment.  Parliament  has,  there- 
fore, wisely  in  these  cases  waived  its 
privileges,  and  allowed  its  members 
to  depend  for  protection,  when  under 
such  chaises,  upon  the  ordinary  ope- 
rations of  the  law. 


*  The  extent  of  this  privilege  has  often  been  contested,  but  is  now  accurately 
settled.  The  tendency,  however,  of  each  succeeding  age  is  to  restrict  it,  and  of  late 
the  Lords,  at  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Campbell,  have  divested  themselves  of  peculiar 
rights  respecting  the  trial  of  peers  for  murdier  and  felony  generally.  This  privilege 
was  of  old  thought  of  vital  importance ;  now,  firom  the  perfect  uprightness  of  our 
courts,  the  peers  have  consented  to  give  up  vohmtarily  what  a  century  since  they 
deemed  among  the  moat  pM^ioas  of  their  rights.— See  Bl a.ck.  Com,  L  p.  168. 
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But  there  is  yet  another  case,  rest- 
ing on  grounds  entirely  diiferent,  in 
which  the  House  of  Commons  has 
consented  not  simply  to  withdraw 
protection  from  its  memhers,  hut 
even  to  exclude  the  memher,  to 
whom  the  misfortune  contemplated 
shall  unhappily  occur,  from  the 
House  itself.  This  case  is  the  one 
already  described,  viz.  of  the  bank- 
rupt trader.  For  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  the  dignity  and  inde- 
pendence of  parliament,  a  member, 
being  a  trader,  who  is  bankrupt  and 
unable  to  pay  his  debts,  becomes 
ipso  facto  incapable  of  sitting  and 
voting ;  and  if  twelve  months  elapse 
without  the  debts  being  paid  or  the 
bankruptcy  superseded,  the  member 
loses  his  seat,  and  ceases  entirely 
from  bearing  the  name,  as  well  as 
exercising  the  office  and  performing 
the  duties,  of  a  member  of  parliament. 
Here  is  no  haste,  no  unnecessary  or 
unfair  delay.  No  improper  advan- 
tage can  be  taken  of  such  a  pro- 
vision ;  no  powerful  party,  no  power- 
ful individual,  can  wrest  this  law  to 
serve  a  mischievous  purpose.  The 
independence  of  parliament  is  really 
protected,  and  the  interests  of  indi- 
viduals receive  no  injury. 

Now  we  arrive  at  the  object  of  our 
present  observations,  and  the  question 
naturally  arises,  Why  has  parliament 
stopped  at  this  point?  On  what 
principle  does  it  here  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  its  endeavours  to  secure  the 
independence  and  honour  of  the 
House  of  Commons?  If  a  stern 
necessity  compels  us  to  exclude  from 
the  public  councils  that  honourable 
but  unfortunate  trader,  the  great 
merchant,  who  was  once,  indeed, 
almost  a  prince  in  wealth  and  power, 
but  who,  by  misfortune  alone,  and 
not  by  misconduct,  is  toppled  down 
from  his  high  eminence — ^if  for  the 
sake  of  the  dignity,  and  honour,  and 
independence,  of  parliament  we  are 
obliged  to  take  from  him  the  name 
and  power  of  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Oommons,  why  do  we  permit  the 
unscrupulous  insolvent  still  to  retain 
the  title  and  all  the  influence  it 
affords?  We  are  quite  willing  to 
admit,  that  cases  may  arise  of  in- 
solvency without  imputation  upon  a 
xnan*8  honour.  Such  cases  are  pos- 
sible, but  still  they  must  be  rare. 
It  VD&Y  be,  indeed,  that  the  impu- 
tation in  many  cases  should  be  rather 


that  of  great  imprudence  than  of 
dishonesty.  The  debts  may  have 
been  incurred  in  that  hard  battle  of 
life  to  which  many  thousands  are 
destined  by  inevitable  fate,  and  fair 
hopes  and  honest  expectations  may 
have  been  deceived  through  mis- 
fortune, not  through  misconduct. 
We  acknowledge  this,  and  also  that  we 
havedrawn,  in  our  supposed  portraits, 
a  strong  contrast  between  the  bank- 
rupt and  the  insolvent — ^not  because 
that  contrast  is  invariably  the  one 
that  takes  place,  but  because,  first, 
the  law  allows  the  precise  case  to 
occur  which  we  have  depicted;  and 
second,  because  there  are  many  more 
chances  in  favour  of  the  honesty  of 
the  trader  than  of  the  non-trading 
insolvent.  By  our  law  no  man  not 
a  trader  can  be  declared  bankrupt; 
but  any  man,  no  matter  of  what  class 
or  rank,  may  be  insolvent.  The  law 
of  parliament  has  provided  for  the 
one  case,  viz.  that  of  the  bankrupt 
trader — who  may  be,  and  indeed 
often  is,  bankrupt  through  misfortune 
alone ;  but  that  same  law  has  wholly 
neglected  to  provide  for  the  case  of 
the  really,  but  not  trading,  insolvent 
member,  who  may  be,  and  generally 
is,  insolvent  from  imprudence — not 
seldom  from  waste,  and  spendthrift, 
and  even  dishonest  habits.  The  same 
principle  applies  to  both  cases.  K 
the  independence  and  dignity  of 
parliament  require  the  absence  of 
the  bankrupt,  so  also,  and  still  more, 
do  they  require  that  the  insolvent 
should  cease  to  meddle  in  the  great 
council  of  the  nation.  If  one,  who 
by  misfortune  alone  becomes  de- 
prived of  his  means,  and  unable  to 
satisfy  his  just  debts,  ought  to  be 
excluded,  surely  he  who  by  impru- 
dence in  the  most  favourable  case, 
by  extravagance,  and  even  worse  not 
seldom,  is  less  fitted  to  fulfil  worthily 
the  high  and  responsible  office  of  a 
member  of  parliament.  If  we  look 
at  the  two  cases  with  impartial  eyes, 
no  distinction  can  be  pointed  out  that 
does  not  press  more  strongly  upon 
the  insolvent  than  the  bankrupt. 

There  is  one  answer  to  this  state- 
ment, and  one  only  which  bears  even 
an  appearance  of  plausibility.  It  is 
said  that  the  bankrupt  must  neces- 
sarily .be  of  one  class,  viz.  that  of  a 
trader ;  that  this  class  is  knovm  to, 
and  defined  by  the  law;  and  that 
the  law,  taking  his  affiurs  into  the 
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charge  of  a  public  officer,  and  con- 
ferring a  favour  on  the  debtor  by 
dividing  his  property  among  his  cre- 
ditors, and  relieving  him  thus  from 
debt,  may,  in  return  for  this,  impose  a 
disability,  and  in  so  far  defend  the 
public  interest.  Now,  this  is  true,  and 
It  is  also  true  that  all  classes  may  be 
insolvent.  If  this  be  so,  says  the 
objector,  and  if  there  be  a  penalty 
of  exclusion  inflicted  in  consequence 
of  insolvency,  for  the  sake  of  the 
dignity  of  parliament,  the  penalty 
must  extend  to  both  Houses,  and 
not  be  confined  to  one.  How  then 
shall  we  deal  with  this  difficulty? 
Are  spendthrift  insolvent  peers  to 
be  permitted  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  the  House  of  Peers,  and 
commoners,  for  the  same  offence,  to 
be  excluded  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ?  And  if  this  anomaly  is  to 
be  avoided,  are  we  prepared  to  trench 
upon  the  powers  and  rights  of  an 
hereditary  peer,  and  divest  him  of 
his  peerage  r 

To  this  question  two  answers  may 
be  made:  one  escapes,  the  other 
overcomes  the  difficulty. 

First,  a  peer  mav  become  bank- 
rupt, but  to  him  the  effects  of  the 
Act  of  52  Geo.  III.  c.  144,  do  not  ex- 
tend. The  anomaly,  therefore,  ex- 
ists already ;  knd  there  is  no  reason, 
if  from  any  peculiar  circumstance 
we  cannot  do  all  the  good  we  desire, 
for  our  stopping  short,  and  abstain- 
ing altogether,  and  doing  nothing. 
In  our  own  times  we  have  instances 
of  peers  who  have  become  traders, 
and  have  thus  subjected  themselves 
to  the  operation  of  the  law  affecting 
bankrupt  traders  as  regards  their 
property;  but  they  are  still  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Lords. 

But,  second,  this  anomaly  is  not 
quite  what  on  the  first  blush  it  ap- 
pears to  be.  The  different  circum- 
stances under  which  individuals  be- 
come members  separately  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  explains  why 
this  discrepancy  exists,  and  may  con- 
tin  ue  to  exist. 

The  law  excluding  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  applies  to 
persons  who  have  been  chosen  by 
the  people  while  those  persons  were 
solvent,  and  to  the  world  appeared 
free  from  the  difficulty  and  aepend- 
ence  which  debt  implies.  By  bank- 
ruptcy that  condition  is  changed,  and 
the  consequence  of  exclusion  is  made 


to  follow.  So,  also,  if  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  accept  an 
office,  the  law  supposes  his  position 
to  be  changed;  and  it  decides  that 
the  people  shall  determine  whether 
the  changed  condition  of  the  indi- 
vidual alters  their  opinion  of  his 
ability  to  serve  them.  But  there  is 
no  effect  of  this  sort  in  the  latter 
case  as  respects  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  They  are  peers 
for  life.  That  they  should  be  so,  is 
a  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  and  their  real  independence 
is,  by  the  theory  of  our  government, 
mainly  provided  for  by  this  life  en- 
joyment of  their  privilege.  The 
elective  peers  of  Scotland  are  so  few 
in  number  as  not  to  affect  the  cha- 
racter of  the  House  of  Lords ;  and 
their  existence,  therefore,  does  not 
affect  the  question.  A  bankrupt  who 
has  acquired  his  certificate  may  be 
re-elected ;  but  a  bankrupt  who  has 
not  received  his  certificate  cannot  be 
elected  because  he  is  not,  cannot  be, 
qualified  in  point  of  estate,  which 
qualification  the  law  requires  as  a 
preliminary,  a  condition  precedent 
to  election.  But  no  such  qualifica- 
tion is  required  for  a  peer.  If  he 
be  a  beggar,  without  shoes  to  his 
feet,  if  he  be  in  prison  for  debt,  if 
he  have  been  bankrupt  twice  over, 
and  succeed  to  a  title  as  a  peer  of 
the  realm  of  England,  he  at  once  is 
entitled  to  enter  the  House  of  Lords; 
the  doors  of  his  prison  open,  and 
he  can  never  after  that  be  subjected 
to  arrest  for  debt.  Whether  it  be 
wise  to  permit  such  a  privilege  to 
exist,  is  not  now  the  matter  of  our 
inquiry.  In  former  times,  indeed, 
it  is  said  that  peers  have  been  de- 
prived of  their  peerage  for  want  of 
sufficient  estate.  But  no  such  rule 
exists  now  ;  and  nothing  short  of  an 
act  of  parliament  could  introduce  it. 
To  determine  whether  a  proposal  to 
exclude  bankrupt  peers  from  parlia- 
ment, and  to  require  of  them  a  certain 
qualification  of  estate,  should  be 
adopted,  would  oblige  us  to  take 
into  consideration  circumstances  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  present  in- 
quiry, and  which  we  now  need  not 
discuss.  We  are  speaking  only  of 
the  composition  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  are  endeavouring  to 
make  the  rules  which  reflate  and 
determine  that  composition  a^ree 
with,  and  not  contradict  each  other ; 
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we  seek  to  do  away  with  an  anoiBAly 
ia  its  coostitutioii,  and  desire  not  to 
extend  our  view  beyond  that  predse 
and  well-defined  object. 
.  So  long  as  a  qualificatioa  by  way 
of  estate  is  demanded  on  the  part  g£ 
a  member  of  the  HcNise  of  CommoBS, 
the  fact  of  insolvency  introduces  an- 
other contradictioB  as  respects  that 
House.  Men  notoriously  insolvent, 
but  not  legally  proved  to  be  bo,  at 
every  gen^ml  election  ovme  to  the 
taUe  ami  swear  that  they  are  in  pos- 
session of  the  estate  whidi  the  law 
requires.  Strictljr  they  may  be  so ; 
and  the  estate  which  they  state  tiiem- 
sdves  to  possess  may  not  be—in  iact, 
is  not — ever  charged  with  any  debt 
by  whidi  its  value  is  diminished. 
1^  persons  who  thus  swear,  how- 
ever, are  not  really  the  possessors, 
nor  are  they  themsdve.,  in  fact, 
worth  any  thing.  The  letter  <^  the 
law  is  obeyed,  but  its  s^Hrit  is  in 
every  swdi  case  openly  evaded. 

Tbe  peculiar  ^o^pancy  and  de- 
feet  ia  our  system  has  attracted  the 
attentiasi  oi  parliament  during  the 
presait  session;  and  Mr.  Mo&tt, 
member  for  Dartmouth,  has  brought 
in  a  bill  to  r&nedy  the  ddect.  But 
it  appears  to  us  that  he  unlbrtu- 
nately  mistakes  the*Aature  of  the 
mischief^  and,  therefore,  has  pn^osed 
an  improper  remedy.  He  has  inti- 
tuled his  bill,  a  mil  for  the  bett^* 
reoovsery  «f  debts  from  persons  being 
members  of  parliament,  and  there- 
upon proposes  certaiii  modes  of  re- 
covering debts  more  effective,  as  he 
deems,  dian  the  modes  which  exist  at 
present*  But  this,  we  believe,  not  to 
be  the  xeal  mischi^  The  mischief 
of  which  we  eomplun  is,  that  persons 
notoriously  insolvent,  sit  and  vote  in 
the  Hoyse  of  Commons;  our  oom- 
plunt  is,  not  that  they  do  not  pay 
their  deto,  but  that  being  unable  to 
pay  they  sitand  vote;  and  the  remedy 
which  we  sfaoold  propose  would  not 
obI^  cure  the  evil  ai  whkk  we  com- 
pkm,  hut  would  also,  by  an  almost 
necessary  consequence,  eure  that 
which  Mr  JMJofiatt  attempts  to  remedy. 


A  member  of  parliament  need  not  be 
placed  in  a  worse  position  because  he 
is  a  member,  ^editors  need  not 
have  peculiar  facilities  i^^ainst  him. 
The  fadlities  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled, as  reguds  others,  are  deemed 
sufficient  ia  tliose  cases ;  and  ail  dmfc 
we  have  to  accomplish  is,  to  ptovide 
that  the  character  of  a  member  of 
parliament  shall  not  be  used  as  a 
means  by  which  any  person  may  be 
enabled  to  escape  the  payment  i^  his 
just  debts.  Thie  means  of  doing  this 
may  be  made  exceedingly  simple^ 
The  same  deliberation  aid  care  that 
are  required  in  the  case  of  a  trader 
being  a  member  of  pariiament  booooa- 
ing  bankrupt,  should  also  be  de- 
numded  in  the  case  of  the  insolvenL 
No  dangerous  haste,  no  nnaeenilj 
dday,  ought  to  be  permitted;  neither 
should  there  be  any  means  affi>rded 
for  interfering  with  the  disdiaige  of 
a  member's  duties,  of  invadinc  his 


independence,  or  checking  the  ex- 
pression of  his  opinion,  whether  bv 
speaking  or  voting. 

Arrest  on  mesne  process  ought  not 
to  be  permitted.  Bat  the  steps  might 
be  tiiese :  Let  a  suit  oonunenoed  for 
the  debt  be  carried  to  judgment — 
on  such  judgment  a  commiwwon  of 
insolvency  might  issue,  and  so  boob 
as  under  it  a  member  shoold  be  de- 
clared insolvent,  a  certific^e  of  that 
fact  should  he  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker,  as  is  now  done  in  case  oitk 
bfuikrupt ;  and  from  the  moment  of 
the  Speaker's  receiving  sudi  certifi- 
cate, the  member  should  for  twidve 
months  be  mcapable  of  sitting  or 
voting,  unless  wnhin  that  period  the 
commission  should  be  superseded,  or 
the  judgment  debts  filed  under  the 
commission  he  paid ;  and  if  twdve 
months  should  nave  elapsed  without 
such  supersedeas  or  payment,  then 
tp§9  facto  the  seat  should  he  Tocated 
and  a  new  writ  issoe. 

Beyond  these  provisions 
required.  The  taw  wonM  thei 
take  ks  ordinary  course,  and  the 
court  would  deal  with  the  ease  as 
that  of  any  anprivil^ed  person.  No 


*  The  tide  of  the  Bill  is,  '  A  Bill  to  provide  for  the  recoveiy  of  Debts  fiom  Fer- 
soBs  havHig  Privflegeof  Paiiiament,  and  for  the  Exdusion  (^Insolvent  Memben  from 
the  House  of  Cobubods.*  The  irst  half  of  this  proposed  scheme  is  needless,  and  all 
the  prnvisnns  t»  attain  it  shoold  be  expunged.  We  saspect,  that  when  the  BOI 
reaches  the  iioaae  of  Lords,  this  view  will  be  takea  of  it,  and  tiie  Bill  iteelf  cot  doim 
to  the  one  aBd«8eMpiu|Ki8e--ofeKehidmg  insolvent  meoibera.  Whtiher^Ma 
ships  wXL  hoag  tfaeraselveB  mtfaio  the  provisioBS  of  the  neasne,  rcBudns  to  be 
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peculiar  provision  for  the  recovery  of 
debts  is  needed.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  a  suit  to  the  final  judg- 
ment, the  proceedings  need  be  no 
<»ther  than  what  they  are  at  present. 
But  when  judgment  has  been  ob- 
taiiMd,  the  privilege  which  now  pro- 
tects the  debtor  should  be  rendered 
powerless  for  mischief  by  the  careful 
proeess  which  we  suggest,  and  which 
IS  but  an  extension  of  a  provision 
-wliich  the  wisdom  of  parliament  has 
provided  in  an  analogous  case.  What 
objections  there  can  be  to  such  a 
course  our  ingenuity  is  utterly  unable 
to  eoncetve. 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  sudi. 
a  law  P  Every  one  who  puts  this 
qnestioii  to  himself  will  answer  it  by 
xa^dly  running  over  in  his  mind  the 
TMimcfl  (^sueh  persons  as  figure  no* 
torioosly  in  the  unseemly  list  of  in- 
solvent members  of  parliament — a 
list,  indeed,  not  legally  concocted, 
beouise  hitherto  the  privilege  of  par- 
liaanent  has  stepped  in,  and  prevented 
the  debtor  proceeding  b^ond  the 
ap^ication  of  judgment  to  the  pro- 
perty of  the  member.  But  our  ob- 
jection to  privilege  is  not  that  it 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  creditor,  and 
shields  the  body  of  the  debtor  from 
arrest.  To  arrest  generally,  except 
in  cases  of  proved  fraud,  we  object, 
whether  upon  mesne  process,  or  final 
judgment,  or  for  contempt  which  is 
asBumed  to  have  been  committed  by 
non  -  pavment  of  money  upon  an 
order  of  the  Court  of  Clianoery.  If, 
however,  the  law  of  arrest  were  ren- 
dered such  as  we  desire,  viz.  if  arrest 
were  never  permitted  but  as  a  punish- 
ment far  fraud,  we  should  still  ad- 
vocate the  system  which  we  here 

An  insolvent,  whether  a 
IT  ix  9,  non-trader,  is  not  in  a 

to  fulfil  etifeetivdy  and 
with  hononr  the  duties  of  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  We  have 
witnessed  in  our  own  times  men  of 
great  worth  and  honour  obliged  to 
retire  from  parliament  in  consequence 
of  bankruptcy.  We  have  seen  cases 
in  which  the  bankrupt  has  repaired 
his  broken  fortune,  paid  his  debts, 


and  again,  in  after  years,  been  re* 
turned  by  that  very  constituency  he 
had  formerly"represented.  So  in  the 
case  of  the  insolvent  it  might  be.  In- 
solvency, as  we  have  already  al- 
lowed, may  arise,  in  the  instance  of  the 
non-trader,  from  misfortune.  In 
such  instances,  steady  industry  may 
repair  the  ills  of  fortune,  and  restore 
the  unlucky  insolvent  to  his  original 

Eosition ;  his  debts  may  be  paid,  or 
e  may  be  relieved  from  them,  and 
become  again  eligible  to  take  his 
place  amon^  the  members  of  that 
great  council  of  the  nation,  upon 
whose  integrity  and  wisdom  dep^Kbs 
the  happiness  of  the  people.  If  he 
be  worthy  to  foe  there,  he  will  find, 
the  means  of  persuading  some  con- 
stituency to  choose  him  as  their  re- 
presentative ;  if  not  worthy,  his  ex- 
clusion need  not  be  considered  a 
misfortune. 

We  can,  indeed,  fancv  to  ourselves 
the  rout  that  would  take  place  were 
this  our  suggestion  adopted.  But 
the  weeding  process  which  would  fol- 
low would  not  derogate  from  the 
honour  or  the  intelligence  of  parlia- 
ment. The /a«^  young  man,  or  the 
fast  old  one,  may  well  be  spared 
from  deliberations  and  decisions  af- 
fecting the  piK)sperity  and  often  the 
very  existence  of  millions  of  our  fel- 
low beings.  The  swindler,  who  now 
uses  the  privilege  originally  claimed 
for  great  purposes,  only  to  shield 
himself  from  the  proper  punishment 
of  his  own  base  deeds,  may  be  re- 
moved from  the  House  of  Commons 
without,  we  hope,  exciting  a  regret 
in  any  bosom,  however  patriode^ 
however  tender.  The  blackleg;  the 
gambler,  whether  in  the  hazards  of 
the  gaming-table,  or  the  share-list; 
the  insolvent  frequenter  of  the  turf; 
the  extravagant  i^endthrift,  who  has 
wasted  wealth  he  never  earned ;  ail, 
all  may  retire,  as  they  inevitably 
will,  and  the  affairs  of  this  great 
country,  which  prides  itself  on  its 
morality  as  well  as  its  power,  will  be 
conducted,  we  hope,  more  wisely,  we 
are  sure  with  more  deoonun,  than 
heretofore. 
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PBOGBESS   OF  FASUAMBNTABT  BUSI- 
NESS— POSITION  OF  PABTIES. 

THE  House  of  Commons  still  ad- 
heres to  its  newly-made  resolu- 
tions. Brevity  in  speech,  and  a 
disposition  to  attend  strictly  to  the 
matters  before  them,  now  characterise 
the  proceedings  of  those  who  were- 
formerly  the  most  notorious  for  their 
waste  of  the  public  time.  At  this 
early  period  of  the  session  a  large 
amount,  not  merely  of  the  general 
political  discussion  which  is  inevit- 
able, but  also  of  practical  legislation, 
has  been  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Cobden*s  new  agitation  for  a 
retrenchment  of  the  naval  and  mili- 
tary forces  do^vn  to  Has  standard  of 
18;i5,  was  brought  to  the  test  of 
parliamentary  discussion  immediately 
after  we  last  wrote.  On  the  occasion 
of  a  Committee  of  Supply  being  moved 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Cob- 
den  brought  forward  resolutions  to 
the  effect  that  there  was  no  adequate 
reason  for  the  increase  in  our  naval 
and  military  forces  since  1835  ;  that 
the  taxation  necessary  to  meet  such 
heav}*^  expenses  presses  heavily  on 
the  industry  of  the  country;  and 
that  it  was  therefore  desirable,  ^  with 
all  practicable  speed,*  to  reduce  that 
branch  of  the  national  expenditure 
to  the  level  which  fourteen  years 
ago  was  found  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  the  country.  In  support 
of  these  resolutions,  IVIr.  Cobden 
made  a  very  temperate  and  straight  • 
forward  speech,  pitched  at  a  much 
lower  note  than  his  great  agitating 
speech  at  Manchester.  To  this  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  re- 
plied, that  the  Government  had 
already  commenced  the  work  of  re- 
trenchment; that  a  reduction  of 
10,000  men  in  the  army  of  the 
ountry  would  be  proposed,  with  a 


saving  on  the  estimates  of  tw» 
millions  and  a  quarter;  and,  more- 
over, that  he  had  every  reason  to 
believe  that  a  more  prosperous  period 
for  the  nation  was  at  hand.  Mr. 
Cobden^s  resolutions  were  negaiired 
by  275  to  78.  Later  in  the  past 
month  (on  the  19th),  on  the  army 
estimates  being  proposed,  the  general 
question  was  resumed.  Mr.  Fox 
Maule  having  proposed  a  redaction 
of  10,000  men  (indusive  of  a  trans- 
fer of  5000  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany), Mr.  Hume  moved  as  an 
amendment  that  there  should  be  a 
further  reduction  of  14,000  men. 
Upon  this  a  debate  arose,  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Government  and  of 
the  existing  system  contending  lor 
the  impossibility  of  adequately  sup- 
plying the  wants  of  the  empire  witb 
so  reduced  a  force ;  the  opponents  i^ 
the  existing  system,  among  whom 
the  chief  speakers  were  Mr.  Cobden, 
Sir  W.  Molesworth,  and  Mr.  VemoQ 
Smith,  arguing,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  our  whole  colonial  system  was- 
based  on  error;  that  the  waste  of 
resources  was  attributable  to  the  un- 
necessary demands  of  the  colonies; 
that  sell-governing  colonies  did  not 
want,  or  had  no  right  to  expect^  the 
guardianship  of  our  troops,  whUe  in 
the  garrison  colonies  more  troops 
were  kept  up  than  are  reqnir^. 
Thus  it  became  apparent  that  the 
agitation  for  reduction  in  the  mili- 
tary establishments  of  the  country 
was,  in  fact,  only  a  masked  battay 
for  a  deliberate  attack  on  our  colo- 
nial system  —  a  system  which  the 
*  thorough*  Free-traders  maintain  to 
be  no  longer  necessary  (at  least  in 
its  present  entirety)  now  that  Eng- 
land has  determined  to  challenge  all 
the  markets  of  the  world.  This 
enabled  the  Government  to  defend 
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the  existing  establishment  on  much 
broader  ground  than  that  of  mere 
expense ;  and  Lord  John  Eussell  de- 
livered himself  of  a  speech  in  main- 
tenance of  the  imperial  and  colonial 
glory  of  England,  which,  while  it 
pleased  the  Opposition,  helped  to 
widen  the  fissure  long  since  open 
between  his  immediate  followers  and 
the  below-the-gangway  Reformers. 
Mr.  Hume's  amendment  was  nega- 
tived by  a  majority  of  142. 

The  Landed  interest  made,  on 
Thursday  the  9th  of  March,  a  de- 
monstration in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Mr.  Disraeli,  their  newly- 
elected  champion,  then  brought  for- 
ward the  question  of  the  peculiar 
burdens  on  land.  Wisely  separating 
that  subject  from  all  considerations 
of  mere  party  politics,  the  honour- 
able member  chose  to  appeal  to  the 
sense  of  justice  alone  of  the  House 
of  Commons  and  of  the  country. 
The  immediate  ground  for  the  ap- 
peal lay  in  the  altered  position  of 
the  agriculturist  now  that  his  pro- 
tective duties  had  been  removed. 
Mr.  Disraeli  argued,  that  however 
defensible  special  burdens  might 
have  been  when  there  was  special 
protection,  no  such  excuse  existed 
now.  He  proceeded  to  shew  that 
the  amount  of  direct  local  taxation 
on  real  property  is  12,000,000/.  per 
annum,  which  is  levied  on  income  of 
the  annual  amount  of  67,000,000/., 
the  total  income  of  the  country, 
according  to  the  Income-tax  returns, 
being  249,000,000/.  This  dispro- 
portion as  against  land,  he  con- 
tended, was  unjust ;  and,  to  remedy 
the  injustice,  he  proposed  that  one 
ialf  only  of  this  local  taxation 
should  be  levied  directly  on  the  land, 
while  the  other  should  be  paid  out 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund.  Mr. 
Disraeli's  speech  was  admitted  by 
common  consent  to  have  been  a  very 
fine  display,  distinguished  for  the  tact 
with  which  a  dry  subject  was  ren- 
dered interesting,  even  amusing,  with- 
out frivolity.  The  discussion  which 
followed  was  most  animated,  and  an 
adjournment  took  place.  During 
the  interval  Mr.  Disraeli  enjoved  all 
the  credit,  not  merely  of  having 
made  a  good  speech,  but  also  of 
having  suggested  a  good  plan.  But, 
to  the  great  surprise  of  the  House, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who,  whatever  may  be  his  real  worth 


as  a  statesman  and  financier,  has  not 
hitherto  been  successful  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  delivered  a  speech  of 
remarkable  ability,  which  at  once 
demolished  the  whole  of  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's fabric.  With  the  merciless 
logic  of  figures,  Sir  Charles  Wood 
proved  that  the  plan  of  Mr.  Disraeli 
would  take  more  money  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  agriculturist  than  the 
amount  of  taxation  from  which  it 
proposed  to  relieve  him.  Referring 
to  tne  Income-tax  returns,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  shewed  that 
by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  • 
6,000,000/.,  if  levied,  as  it  must  be, 
by  an  increased  Income-tax,  must 
fall  on  the  landed  interest,  while,  of 
the  amount  proposed  to  be  remitted, 
a  very  large  proportion  fell  upon 
other  property.  Ultimately  a  ma- 
jority of  96  negatived  Mr.  Disraeli's 
proposal.  In  the  course  of  his  speech 
the  honourable  member  had  advised 
the  farmers  not  to  press  for  repeal  of 
the  Malt-tax ;  whereupon  Mr.  Hume 
moved  an  amendment  to  the  con- 
trary effect.  On  a  division,  70 
were  found  to  vote  for  Mr.  Hume, 
and  394  against  him. 

Besides  several  minor  measures  of 
sound  useful  legislation,  ministers 
have  premised  forward  their  measure 
for  the  Rate  in  Aid  of  the  Irish 
poor-rates,  to  which  we  refer  else- 
where. The  Bill  for  the  alteration 
of  the  Navigation  Laws,  too,  has 
been  proceeded  with.  The  discus- 
sion upon  it  elicited  some  singular 
illustrations  of  the  state  of  parties. 
In  the  last  night's  debate,  prior  to 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  Mr. 
Gladstone  had,  much  to  the  surprise 
of  all  parties,  declared  against  that 
clause  in  the  Government  measure 
which  empowers  ministers  to  re-im- 
pose the  abrogated  laws,  as  against 
any  country  refusing  to  give  us  ad- 
vantages in  return.  Mr.  Gladstone 
preferred  a  conditional  legislation, 
and  wished  the  power  to  be  retained 
by  the  Government,  the  relaxation 
being  yielded  as  other  nations,  on 
the  principle  of '  reciprocity,'  should 
yield  to  us.  This  view  of  the  ques- 
tion startled  the  Free-traders,  more 
especially  since  Mr.  Disraeli,  as  leader 
of  the  Country  party,  had  very  re- 
cently propounded  on  their  behalf 
the  doctrine  of  'reciprocity'  as  re- 
gards all  commercial  duties.  It  was 
thought  that  this  mutual  adoption 
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of  a  mis^  eo«rae  between  absoiiite 
freedom  and  vestriction  argaed  a 
jfovegoae  eoBcluaon ;  and  some  poli- 
tictaiis  w^re  even  bo  sanguine  as  to 
thoak  that  a  reooneiliation  between 
tbe  two  ^yided  sections  oftbe  Con- 
serrative  party  was  on  foot.  The 
j^eaend  iineertainty  was  mateiiallj 
mcroaacd  when  it  was  found  that 
tke  ministerial  majority  on  the  se- 
cond reading  of  the  Xayigation  Laws 
Bill  was  only  fifty-«ix,  or  less  than 
one«half  the  majority  in  the  year 
1648.  This  uncertainty  was  height- 
ened to  expectation  when  it  was 
found  that  Mr.  Gladstone  declared 
himself  ready  to  vote  in  Committee 
for  a  *  reciprod^*  dause.  It  was  on 
Friday,  the  23a,  that  the  crisis  ar- 
rived. The  House  was  crowded  to 
excess,  inantidpation  that  the  Coun- 
try party  and  the  followers  of  Sir 
Eobert  Peel  would  once  more  be 
found  voting  on  the  same  side.  Pub' 
lie  expectation  even  went  the  length 
of  supposing  that  ministers  would  be 
defeated. 

All  who  entertained  these  expect- 
ations were  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. Scarcely  had  the  House  en- 
tered on  the  subject,  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  rose  and  declared  his  in- 
tention not  to  press  the  *  reofiprocity  * 
proposition,  avowing  as  his  reason 
nis  wish  *not  to  embarrass  the  Go- 
vernment.* Thus  once  more  dki  the 
Feel  party  come  to  the  rescue  of  the 
Whigs,  saving  them  from  discom- 
fiture. Mr.  Disraeli,  later  in  the 
evening,  exhibited  much  resentment 
towards  Mr.  Gladstone,  for  what  he 
termed  his  *  inconsistency;*  upon 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  retorted,  that  he 
had  withdrawn  chiefly  because  he  saw 
that  he  would  only  have  been  made 
a  tool  of  by  the  leaders  of  the  Coun- 
try party,  who,  after  having  damaged 
the  Government  by  the  adverse  vote 
in  committee,  would  still  use  all 
their  strength  on  the  third  reading 
againirt  the  nrindple  of  repeal,  to 
vriuch  Mr.  Gladstone  was  condition- 
ally pledged.  *As  a  Free-trader,* 
Mr.  Gladstone  preferred  the  propo- 
sitioa  for  repeal  coming  from  the 
Government,  to  the  defeat  or  de&oe- 
ment  of  the  measure  by  a  modifying 

Thus  is  the  breach  between  the 

Coontry  parl^  and  their  late  leaders 

""ed  at  rae  ver^  time  when  tiie 

of  a  reoQodhation  seemed  ap- 


parent. It  is  diflienlt  to  ascribe  to 
any  but  personal  motives  the  in- 
ability of  the  lead»:«  to  approximate. 
Mr.  &ladstone*s  dedaration  that  he 
was  about  to  be  made  a  tool  aX^  was 
emphatically  disavowed  by  Mr.  Her- 
ries;  but,  on  die  other  hand,  time 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  evidenee 
that  the  terms  of  a  oompromiBe 
had  been  agreed  on.  There  woiyd 
have  been  inconsistency  in  the  Conn- 
try  party  voting  against  the  whole 
Bill  on  the  third  reading,  afler 
having  conditionally  aoc^ited  it 
by  amending  it  in  committee;  but 
it  seems  clear  that  they  contem- 
plated doing  so ;  and,  therefore,  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  by  so  much  a  justi- 
fication. On  the  other  hand,  sunnl- 
taneously  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  de- 
claration that  he  would  not  embarrass 
the  Government,  Mr.  Laboucheie, 
who  had  charge  of  the  Hill,  with- 
drew that  part  of  it  which  opened 
the  coasting  trade  partially  to  fo- 
reigners. The  alleged  reason  was 
the  dai^r  of  frauds  on  the  revenue. 

IRELAND  :   THE  KATE  IN  AID SOt 

BOBEKT  P£EX.*5  PI.AN. 

The  proposal  of  ministers  for  a 
*  rate  in  aid*  of  the  poor-rates,  of 
sixpence  in  the  pound,  chargeable  on 
all  the  property  of  Ireland,  has  en- 
countered a  fierce  and  general  oppo- 
sition. The  Ulster  landl<»d8  object 
altogether  to  pay  for  the  destitution 
of  uie  south  and  west ;  and  lan- 
guage of  tbe  strongest  kind  has  been 
used  by  distinguished  land-ownwi 
and  noblemen,  not  merely  at  local 
meetings,  but  even  in  pariiaraent 
It  is  denounced  as  most  nnjost  to 
make  the  wealthy,  because  indn»- 
trious  and  loyal,  pay  for  the  po- 
verty-stricken, because  idle  and  dis- 
loyal. The  measure  is  arraigned 
as  absurd,  partly  because  in  many 
parts  of  Ireland  the  rate  cannot  lie 
collected  at  all,  the  land  \xkBg  nn- 
able  to  pay  the  ordinary  poor-rales^ 
and  partly  because,  were  the  wh<^ 
sum  raised,  it  wouM  only  meet  the 
wants  of  Ireland  for  a  very  few 
weeks.  The  oppodtion  from  Ire- 
land is  almost  nniversal. 

From  the  late  ministere  a  oonntep- 
proposition  has  come.  Hie  Bad  of 
Liincoln  spoke  and  voted  for  an  In- 
come-tax for  Irdand;  and  fi^Sbet 
members,  heretofore  supplicants  for 
imperial  aid  to  Irdand,  no  w  aiy,  that 
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they  unmld  rather  haTe  an  equalisa- 
tion of  taxation  between  the  two 
counUies,  than  the  proposed  rate  in 
aid. 

A  more  extraordijuuy  and  striking 
proposidoQ  still  has  emanated  from 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  in  this,  as  in 
former  great  statesmanlike  acts  of 
his  life,  3iews  a  disposition  to  be  in 
advance  of  his  contemporaries.  In 
one  of  the  debates  on  the  '  Bate-in- 
aid^'  propootion,  the  right  honour- 
able baronet  unexpectedly  rose  and 
delivered  his  sentiments.  From  tem- 
ponuy  expedients,  he  appealed  to  a 
permanent  remedy.  That  remedy  he 
declared  to  be,  the  introduction  of 
new  proprietors  in  the  impoverished 
districts  of  Ireland,  to  supersede  those 
who  were  un^le  to  perform  their 
duties  as  landlords.  Pointing  to  Ul- 
ster, he  traced  the  prosperity  of  that 
province  to  the  colonization  which 
took  place  in  James  the  First's  reign, 
and  he  anticipated  similar  results 
from  a  similar  measure,  emanating 
from  different  causes  and  worked  out 
in  a  different  manner.  In  place  of 
rebellion  and  conquest,  there  is  po- 
verty and  bankruptcy,  the  land  be- 
ing charged  to  the  State  with  loans 
and  poor-rates.  In  place  of  a  par- 
celling out  of  conquered  lands  to  ad- 
venturers, he  would  have  a  Grovem- 
ment  commission,  who  should  arrange 
the  sale  and  purchase  of  lands  in 
given  quantities,  so  as  to  secure  large 
pnvprietorships ;  and,  the  sales  once 
effected,  aU  former  claims  should  be 
forgiven  by  the  State.  This  plan 
has  excited  much  attention  since  it 
was  su^^sted.  All  persons,  of  all 
parties,  seem  to  have  caught  at  it  as 
the  only  way  to  dispose  of  the  '  great- 
est difficulty.* 

TBS  OaUmiMJj  OFFICE  AND  THE 
CAHADIAN  UBGISLATURS. 

The  paralysis  of  party  action  on 
purely  domestic  questions  has  acted 
nn&vourab^  on  Earl  Grey  and  the 
Colonkd  Office ;  opponents  in  par- 
liament and  in  the  press,  who  are 
forbidden  to  cavil  on  the  one  class  of 
subjects,  having  been  proportionately 
active  on  the  other.  Scarcely  had 
the  Ceylon  and  British  Guiana  ques- 
tions hem  deposed  of  by  parliament, 
when  a  new  delinquency  of  the  Colo- 
nial Secretaxy  was  discovered.  From 
the  Canadian  newspapers  it  appeared 
that  the  cabinet  oi  Lord  £lgm  had 


propounded  a  measure,  the  effisct  of 
which  was  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  damage  sustained  by  suffisiers 
during  the  great  Canadian  rebellion, 
with  a  view  to  their  reimbuisemeat. 
It  was  alleged,  that  this  was  no  less 
than  a  bare&oed  proposition  to  in- 
demnify rebels  for  the  comequenees 
of  their  own  crimes ;  to  which  it  waa 
replied  by  the  defenders  of  the  mea- 
sure, that  all  rebels  were,  ipm^fach^ 
excluded  fipom  its  provisions :  where- 
upon came  the  rejoinder,  that  many 
were  rebels  who  had  never  been 
convicted,  and  that,  substantially, 
the  measure  would  compensate  them* 
The  question  was  raised  in  the  Hoose 
of  Commons,  Whether  die  Colonial 
Office  had  received  any  despatches? 
the  answer  being,  that  Eaj'l  Grey 
had  received  a  private  letter  from 
Lord  Elgin,  but  no  official  commu- 
nication :  that  was  withheld  till  the 
bill  should  have  passed  the  lower 
house  in  Canada. 

This  subject  bids  &ir  to  ezdte 
much  controversy.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  Indemnity  Bill,  if  correctly 
descend,  will,  with  some  ^ow  m, 
reason,  be  denounced  as  an  insult  to 
the  imperial  authority,  while,  on  the 
other,  it  will  be  insisted  that  such  a 
measure  ift,%trictly  within  the  limits 
of  the  right  of  self-government. 
There  is  great  excitement  in  the 
colony  on  the  subject. 


AFFAISS  OF  INDIA. 

The  intelligCToe  brought  by  the 
overland  mail  of  the  past  month  is 
of  the  deepest  importance.  Moul- 
tan,  after  sustaining  a  long  and  vi- 
gorous siege,  has  fidlen,  and  General 
Whish  and  his  army  have  reaped 
both  glory  and  profit  from  the 
event.  Meanwhile  Lord  Gougfa  has 
fought  another  of  those  bloody  bat- 
tles in  which  the  bull-dog  coura^ 
of  his  troops  save  the  credit  of  their 
general,  and  victory  rests  with  the 
British  flag,  without  bringing  with 
it  the  usual  results  of  substontial  ad- 
vantage. It  is,  however,  but  fidr  to 
the  gallant  old  chief  on  the  present 
occasion  to  state,  that  much — ^per- 
haps most'of  the  blame  ofwhat  may 
be  called  his  failure,  attoches  to  a 
portion  of  his  troops.  Lord  Gongh's 
plan  of  attack  seems  to  have  been 
excellent.  Had  he  only  waited  for 
the  dawn  of  the  ooming  day,  the 
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Erobability  is  tbat  his  object  would 
ave  been  fully  gained.  But  pre- 
cipitating an  action  when  tbere  was 
not  time  enough  to  fight  it  fairly 
out  before  the  setting  in  of  the 
darkness,  he  necessarily  failed  to 
wield  aright  the  arm  in  which  he 
was  strongest.  Not  having  time  to 
await  the  full  effect  of  his  artillery 
fire,  Lord  Gough  hurried  his  in- 
fantry and  cavalry  into  action  long 
before  the  enemy  were  shaken.  The 
consequence  was,  that  a  cavalry 
brigade,  on  which  he  placed  his  chief 
reliance,  found  itself  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  to  cramp  its  energies,  and  a 
panic  seizing  the  different  corps,  they 
retired  in  confusion,  and  exposed  the 
horse-artillery  to  serious  loss.  The 
fugitives  were,  however,  rallied,  and 
the  14th  Dragoons  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  regunent  to  recover  its  or- 
der ;  so  that,  when  night  put  an  end 
to  the  strife,  our  army  remained 
masters  of  the  field  and  of  twelve 
pieces  of  the  enemy's  cannon,  which 


were  purchased  by  the  loss  of  only 
four  of  our  own. 

Lord  Grough,  according  to  the  last 
despatches,  had  entrenched  himself 
immediately  in  advance  of  the  recent 
battle-field;  while  the  Sikhs  were 
busy  fortifying  a  new  position,  with 
their  outworks  scarce  half  a  mile 
from  ours.  The  Moultan  army  was, 
however,  upon  its  march,  and  as  soon 
as  it  reaches  head-quarters,  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  another 
and  a  final  issue  will  be  tried. 

It  is  under  these  circumstances  that 
Sir  Charles  Napier  goes  out  to  as- 
sume the  supreme  command  of  the 
army.  That  he  will  do  his  work 
effectually,  supposing  Lord  Gongh 
to  leave  any  portion  of  it  incomplete, 
nobody  can  doubt.  But  we  confess 
that  we  shall  lament,  both  on  public 
grounds  and  because  of  our  regard 
for  a  gallant  and  a  good  man,  if  the 
old  lord  do  not  find  an  opportunity, 
previously  to  the  arrival  of  his  suc- 
cessor, to  finish  the  Sikh  war. 


FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 


GERMANT  :   THE   NEW  AUSTRIAN^M- 

8TITUTION THE    CENTRAL 

GERMAN  AUTHORITT. 

Following  up  the  declarations 
made  at  his  accession,  ife  young 
Emperor  of  Austria  has  promulgated 
a  Constitution  for  the  whole  of  his 
empire;  having  first  dissolved  the 
diet  at  Kremsier,  long  since  con- 
victed of  insufferable  incapacity. 
This  Constitution  is  of  the  most;li- 
beral  character,  formed  partly  on  the 
English  constitution,  and  partly  on 
that  of  the  United  States.  Some- 
thing of  federalism  is  taken  from  the 
latter ;  all  the  several  kingdoms  un- 
der the  imperial  sway  being  guaran- 
teed provincial  assemblies,  which  will 
in  turn  elect  the  upper  chamber  of 
the  central  legislature.  The  lower 
chamber  vnll  be  elected  directly  by 
the  people,  the  qualification  for  a 
vote  being  the  payment  of  a  cer- 
tain very  small  amount  of  direct 
taxation  to  the  State.  The  exact 
amount  is  left  for  future  considera- 
tion, but  a  maximum  and  minimum 
are  marked  out.  The  franchise  will 
be  very  little  indeed  above  universal 
suffrage.  The  Constitution  also  gua- 
rantees complete  religious  toleration, 
and  the  independence  of  each  chamber 
as  regards  the  State ;  freedom  of  the 
press  and  the  right  of  association  and 


public  discussion,  and  personal  li- 
berty, are  also  guaranteed.  All 
serfdom  is  everywhere  abolished,  and 
the  government  is  hereafter  to  be 
under  public  control  as  in  England, 
through  a  responsible  cabinet.  It 
will  at  once  be  seen  that  this  Consti- 
tution is  of  the  most  liberal  character, 
while  it  possesses  working  facilities 
which  were  looked  for  in  vain  in  the 
schemes  of  the  Frankfort  and  Krem- 
sier theorists. 

This  step  of  the  Austrian  states- 
man stirred  the  Frankfort  parlia- 
ment into  renewed  vigour — the  vigour 
of  impending  dissolution.  Taken  to- 
gether with  the  independent  tone 
of  the  diplomatic  announcements  of 
Austria,  it  was  tantamount  to  a  de- 
claration that  Austria  was  prepared 
to  assert  her  old  position,  and  to  re- 
pudiate all  subjection  under  pretence 
of  Germany  unity.  We  have  al- 
ready explained  that  the  upholders 
of  this  theory  having  failed  to  esta- 
blish it  on  the  basis  of  democracy, 
next  tried  to  obtain  a  military  chief. 
As  soon  as  the  Austrian  Constitution 
was  made  known  at  Frankfort, 
Welcker,  the  most  determined  of 
the  more  respectable  democrats  of 
the  Assembly,  at  once  threw  over  his 
objections  to  an  imperial  sovereign 
of  Grermany,  and  proposed  to  oner 
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the  crown  to  the  King  of  Prussia. 
Debates  of  the  most  animated  kind 
followed.  This  proposition  was  ac- 
cepted and  adopted  by  Von  Gagern, 
the  chief  minister  of  the  central 
authority,  who  spoke  strongly  in  its 
favour.  For  some  time  it  seemed 
doubtful  whether  the  motion  might 
not  be  carried,  and  thus  a  new 
element  of  discord  introduced  into 
German  politics.  But  common  sense 
prevailed  at  last.,  and  the  motion  was 
rejected.  Upon  this  the  Ga^em 
mmistry  resigned,  and  they  now  hold 
office  only  ad  interim.  Thus  we  see 
the  finale  to  the  mission  of  the 
'  German  Parliament.' 


ITALIAN     AFFAIRS  :     RESUMPTION    OF 

WAR  BETWEEN  THE  PIEDMONTESE 

AND  AU8TRTANS. 

For  a  long  time  past  it  had  been 
evident  that  the  peace  of  Northern 
Italy  rested  on  very  frail  guarantees. 
The  King  of  Sardinia,  not  sufficiently 
humbled  by  his  former  defeats,  and 
reassured  by  the  protecting  inter- 
ference of  the  mediating  powers,  was 
not  indisposed  once  more  to  measure 
his  strength  with  the  Austrian  ge- 
neral. The  interval  since  the  con- 
clusion of  the  armistice  which  ter- 
minated the  first  hostilities  had  been 
employed  by  Charles  Albert  in  re- 
cruiting his  forces,  and  strengthening 
his  position  by  union  with  other 
Italian  states;  and,  from  month  to 
month,  there  seemed  a  possibility  of 
a  renewed  contest.  Yet  the  fatal 
move  which  was  to  decide  all  was 
delved  by  the  mediating  influence 
of  France  and  England,  both  of 
whom  desired  to  see  peace  main- 
tained, while  they  were  in  some 
respects  guarantees  for  the  conduct 
of  the  Sardinian  king.  The  Aus- 
trians,  on  the  other  hand,  shewed  no 
disposition  to  become  the  aggressors ; 
but,  in  the  face  of  Charles  Albert's 
I>reparation8,  and  the  generally  hos- 
tile tone  of  the  Italians,  it  was  im- 
possible but  that  they  should  make 
their  preparations.  Accordingly 
Badetzky  maintained  a  powenul 
force,  instantly  disposable,  in  Lom- 
bardy. 

Causes  which  had  scarcely  been 
calculated  on  precipitated  matters. 
The  Italian  National  party,  fired, 
even  to  fanaticism,  by  the  idea  of 
Italian  unity,  had  succeeded  in  over- 
throwing the  old  Boman  and  Tuscan 


governments,  and  in  establishing 
Kepublican  institutions.  The  Sici- 
lians, to  aid  in  the  general  move- 
ment, had  persisted  in  demands  to 
which  the  King  of  Naples  would  not 
yield ;  while  the  Neapolitan  parlia- 
ment opposed  a  stem  resistance  to 
the  will  of  the  monarch,  and  a  steady 
disapproval  of  his  cabinet.  Venice, 
aided  by  Charles  Albert,  had  long 
held  out  against  the  Austrian  power, 
under  an  able  dictator.  All  these 
circumstances,  seemingly  so  favour- 
able to  an  attempt  to  throw  off  the 
foreign  yoke,  inflamed  the  Italian 
mind  to  madness.  No  counsels  but 
the  most  violent  were  listened  to : 
the  desired  end  was  ever  kept  in  view, 
while  the  means  of  attaining  it  were, 
with  a  thoughtless  blindness,  neg- 
lected. 

This  fever  spread  to  the  dominions 
of  Charles  Albert.  His  minister  of 
the '  moderate '  movement  party  was 
unable  to  maintain  himself  against 
the  popular  will.  His  prudent  coun- 
sels were  denounced  as  reactionary ; 
and  himself,  who  but  a  short  time 
befo^had  been  the  idol  of  the 
popuUbe,  was  now  plunged  in  dis- 
grace. In  this  state  of  things  it  was 
that  the  King  of  Sardinia  formally 
recommeikipd  hostilities,  proclaiming 
war  a&:ainst  the  Austrians,  and  an- 
nouncmg  his  intention  of  marching 
on  Lombardy.  That  in  the  event  of 
success  his  own  ambition  would  be  re- 
warded is  evident;  but,  in  judging 
his  conduct,  it  is  only  just  to  re- 
member the  state  of  the  Italian 
mind,  and  that,  if  accounts  from 
Italy  are  at  all  to  be  depended  on, 
he  had  no  alternative  between  war 
and  deposition.  Under  any  circum- 
stances, his  position  is  not  an  enviable 
one ;  because  the  feeling  of  France 
and  England  was  aroused  against 
him  on  account  of  his  having,  con- 
trary to  their  advice,  broken  the 
armistice  which  they  had  procured 
for  him. 

The  proclamation  of  the  king  was 
answered  on  the  spot  by  an  address 
from  Radetzky  to  his  soldiers,  and 
another  to  the  people  of  Lombardy 
and  Piedmont.  The  old  marshal  de- 
clared that  he  had  not  sought  this 
war, — that  it  was  forced  upon  him ; 
and  he  made  no  secret  of  his  inten- 
tion to  march  on  Turin,  and  there  to 
dictate  a  peace.  Almost  simulta- 
neously with  this  address,  there  was 
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prepared  by  the  Austrian  cabinet 
at  borne  a  manifesto  on  the  sub- 
ject, animated  by  that  wise  spirit  of 

.-justice  and  moderation  which  has 
been  found  in  the  acts  of  this 
empire  since  the  new  system  was 
accepted*  In  a  temperate  declara- 
tion, the  cabinet  set  forth  the  obvious 
proposition  that  it  is  entitled  to 
maintain  for  the  Imperial  Crown  the 
rights  guaranteed  by  treaty,  and  by 

J  Hbe  general  settlement  of  £urope; 

*^ftat  it  has  done  nothing  to  forfeit 
those  rights;  that  its  Italian  terri- 
tories baye  been  well  governed  in  all 
r^pects  but  the  possession  of  a  con- 
stitution, which  last  want  had  since 
been  supplied  by  the  imperial  grant 
on  the  4th  of  March ;  and,  finally,, 
.that  it  was  prepared  to  appeal  to 
arms  in  defence  of  the  kingdom  of 
Lombardy,  as  against  the  proposition 
of  England  and  France  for  a  treaty 
on  the  basis  of  the  eessk>n  of  that 
kingdom. 

On  the  20th  ult.  an 
took  place  between  thte>^jKrvwp9  iw^ 
Charles  Albert  and  thosjit^fKJiJdetz^, 
the  particulars  of  whichpi^'diQ^imy 
related,  but  of  whicM-^e  lii^J^'is 
not  doubtful.  The  Austriah  fme- 
ral,  at  the  head  of  40,v3k  men. 
ceeded  in  dividing  thcM 
force ;  and  having  crossS^^^rS'is^^' 
aino,  pushed  on  towards  iRfec&iak^ 
Here,  or  rather  between  that  place 
and  Yercelli,  a  battle  was  fought 
between  the  Austriansand  Piedmont- 
^ese  on  the  2l8t,  the  result  of  which 
was  the  entire  defeat  of  the  Fied- 
montese,  and  their  precipitate  retreat 
towards  Turin.  Although  some  ac- 
counts state  that  the  Piedmontese 
were  at  first  successful,  there  is  no 
dispute  as  to  the  final  result  of  the 
battle.  Instead  of  attempting  to 
pursue  the  invasion  of  Lombardy,  all 
the  efforts  of  Cbarks  Albert  were 
now  concentrated  on  the  defence  of 
his  own  capital.  This  rapid  success 
of  the  Austrians  will,  uo  doubt,  brihg 
the  war  to  an  immediate  conclusion, 
the  Austrian  Government  declaring^ 
that  they  want  no  more  than  an 
honourable  peace  on  the  old  terri- 
torial basis.  It  will  be  well  for  the 
future  peace  of  Europe  if  this  de- 
cisive result  be  speedily  come  to. 


Anything  like  a  power^l  national 
union  among  the  Italians  seems 
hopeless ;  and  France  and  England 
have  wisely  determined  not  to  inter- 
fere, but  to  leave  Charles  Albert'to 
his  fate,  it  being  generally  understood 
that  it  is  not  the  object  of  the  Aus- 
trians to  take  severe  reprisals. 

The  attitude  of  the  rest  of  Ifalj, 
althoi^h  at  any  other  time  it  would 
appear  menacing,  is,  in  the  presence 
of  actual  war,  comparatively  tran- 
quil. It  is  to  be  expected,  howerer, 
that  a  reaction  towards  the  old  sys- 
tem will  at  once  commaice. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  in  fype, 
tidings  have  arrived  of  the  total  de- 
feat of  the  Sardinian  army.  Charks 
Albert  has  abdicated ;  and  Redetzky 
is  probably  by  this  time  in  Turin. 

FBANCE  :  SITPPBESSIOir  OT  THB  CLUBS. 

One  by  one  have  all  the  priTi- 
leges  for  which  the  French  fought 
in  February,  1848,  been  wrested  from 
m  by  successive  Governments  of 
jr  own  creation.  President  Na- 
pn  is  only  following  in  the  foot- 
of  many  predecessors — of  the 
tors  under  the  old  Revolntioo, 
Liouis  Philippe  and  Guisot,  of 
lartine  and  Cavaignac.  Not  more 
e  is  the  needle  to  the  pole  than 
the  return  of  revolutionist  France 
to  the  substance,  if  not  the  form,  of 
Grovemmental  despotism.  The  latest 
step  of  those  who  are  striving  once 
more  to  consolidate  society  in  France 
is  the  suppression  of  the  clubs.  This 
is  proposed  in  a  formal  way,  by 
means  of  a  bill  introduced  into  the 
Assembly.  Carried  on  simultan- 
eously with  the  trial  of  the  insor- 
gents  of  May  and  June,  it  sufficiently 
marks  the  real  character  of  the  late 
Revolution,  and  the  real  objects  of 
the  present  Government.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  as  the  severities  of  the 
law  have  increased  against  these 
more  open  and  legitimate  condnits 
of  sedition,  secret  associations  hare 
spread  alarmingly.  Ostensibly,  so- 
ciety is  calm,  and  the  President  po- 
pular. The  resolve  of  the  Govern- 
ment not  to  interfere  in  Italian 
affairs  inspires  great  confidence  mtbe 
nation. 
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LAYS  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  CAVALIERS.* 


TH£  Celtic  nationality  of  Tom 
Moore  in  former  days  was  very 
pretty,  very  pleasant,  very  harmless, 
when  he  "was  wont  to  sing  to  de- 
lighted drawing-rooms  in  London 
about  those  antiaeval  times  of  Eire,*!* 

When  her  kings,  with  standards  of  green  J 
unfurled  y 
Led  the  Red  Branch  knights  to  dan- 
ger. 
Ere  the  emerald  gem  of  the  Western 
World 
Was  set  in  the  crown  of  a  stranger ; 


and  dilated  in  sparkling  versicles 
upon  the  shadowy  '  long  -  faded 
glories'  of  the  predecessors  of  those 
heroes  and  cahaUeros  of  the  land  of 
song  and  chivalry,  with  whom  the 
Danes,  and  afterwards  the  Normans, 
became  historically  acquainted,  and 
who,  they  found,  had  never,  in  the 
fullest  blow  of  their  knighthood,  seen 
a  war-horse,  or  sent  so  much  as  a 
piper  to  the  crusades.  § 

The    recent    nationality   of  the 
Young    Irelanders    was   truculent, 


*  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers,  and  other  Poems.  By  William  Edmonstone 
Aytoun,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
Edinburgh  and  London,  1849.     William  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

t  According  to  Mr.  Davis  and  the  other  Young-Ireland  authorities,  this  is  the 
true  and  ancient  name  of  Ireland. 

X  The  *  immortal  green,'  so  far  as  standards  and  surcoats,  pennons,  and  sashes, 
and  favours,  and  so  forth,  are  concerned,  was  introduced  to  Eire  by  her  Danish 
and  Norman  invaders.  Green,  in  point  of  fact,  was  the  proper  colour  of  the  sea 
kings.  What  says  the  Saga  of  Olaf,  Tryggvesson,  king  of  Norway,  a.d.  1000,  as 
recorded  by  Snorro  Sturleson,  and  translated  by  M'Gee  ? — 

His  galley  was  that  '  sea  serpent '  renowned  in  Sagas  old  ; 

His  banner  bore  two  ravens  grim,  his  green  mail  gleamed  with  gold  ; 

The  king's  ship  and  the  king  himself  were  glorious  to  behold. 

As  far,  however,  as  the  green  of  the  fields  goes,  that  is  truly  all  Eire's  own ;  and 
most  peculiar,  most  exquisite,  and  in  the  world  unequalled  it  is. 

§  As  Tom  Moore  is  styled  the  historian  as  well  as  the  bard  of  Erin,  one  word 
more  of  explanation.  When,  long  after  the  fever  of  the  Crusades  had  passed  away, 
Richard  II.,  the  unworthy  namesake  of  his  lion-hearted  predecessor,  made  a  progress 
in  Ireland,  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  confer  the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  the 
principal  chiefs  of  the  Irish  who  had  done  homage  to  him, — ^namely,  O'NeiU,  O'Brien, 
O'Connor,  and  M'Murrough.  But  they  in  no  sort  understood  the  spirit  and  lofty 
catholicity  of  the  institution,  or  felt  the  intrinsic  dignity  conferred  upon  its  members, 
which,  in  the  generous  strife  for  glory,  made  Sir  King,  Sir  Earl,  and  Sir  Knight  all 
equal  in  chivalry,  and  differing  only  in  conventional  civil  rank ;  and  they  accordingly 
contemned  the  honour  and  were  very  reluctant  to  receive  it,  though,  as  we  are  told, 
the  king  bore  them  harmless  as  to  the  fees,  and,  moreover,  provided  them  with  suitable 
clothes  for  the  occasion,  or,  in  other  words,  *  decked  them  in  robes  of  scarlet.'  In 
relating  this  passage  of  Irish  story,  Mr.  G.  Lewis  Smyth,  in  his  seasonable  and 
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sanguinary,  insane,  and  ludicrous. 
The  object  of  all,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  poor  Smith  O'Brien,  who  had 
ever  been  a  feather-brained  person, 
and  latterly  quite  vanity-crazed,  was 
anarchy  and  plunder.*  Every  pa- 
triot, when  things  were  turned  the 
right  side  up,  was  to  get  property, 
out  of  which,  for  the  present,  the 
owner  was  keeping  him.  The  im- 
mortal green  was  to  be  above  *the 
motley- rag'  of  the  British  empire — 
Ireland  w^as  to  be  for  the  mere  Irish  ! 
— and  every  body  who  had  nothing 
before  was,  more  Hibemico^  to  have 
'  his  own  again.'  And  who  were 
they  who  supported  these  claims  in 
riotous  verse  and  prose  run  mad  ? 
Why,  the  degenerate  descendants  (at 
least,  as  far  as  names  can  designate 
them)  of  British  colonists.  The  au- 
thor of  that  noble  ode.  The  Memory 
of  the  Dead,  was  no  Celt.  And, 
though  the  men  he  glorified  were 
the  mere  vulgar  rebels  of  '98,  he  did 
it  in  strains  worthy  of  Tyrtaeus,  and 
which  could  not  have  been  without 
an  effect  had  they  only  been  ad- 
dressed to  Spartan  bosoms.  Gerald 
Griffin  and  Thomas  Davis,  though 
Hihernis  ipsis  Hiherniores  with  a  ven- 
geance, were  not  of  the  Autochthones ; 
and  these  men  wrote  sundry  little 
wild  poems,  amatory  and  occasional, 
'  sprinkled  with  some  pretty  flowers 
of  natural  device,  which  gave  good 
grace  and  comeliness  unto  them.' 
Both  had  feelings  fine  and  fervid  to 
overflowing,  and  high  natural  gifts, 
and  the  genuine  devotion  to  the  lyre, 
without  the  soil  of  greed,  the  spur 


of  worldliness,  or  the  taint  of  selfish- 
ness ;  and  with  a  different  education, 
in  another  sphere  of  society,  and 
above  all,  in  some  other  country, 
they  might  have  produced  works  of 
true  renown.  They  were  too  good 
to  be  '  the  trumpeters  of  the  long- 
eared  rout ;'  and  happily,  ere  the 
campaign  of  the  cabbage -garden, — 
happily  for  both,  in  their  early  man- 
hood, 'after  life's  fitful  fever  they 
slept  weir — the  one  in  the  gloom  of 
his  cloister,  the  other  'on  an  Irish 
green  hill-side,'  in  the  grave  of  his 
choice,  which  he  has  sung  so  exqui- 
sitely .|  But  of  the  political  writings 
of  even  these  individuals  in  verse  and 
prose,  and  so  of  the  rest — of  Duffy, 
whose  trial,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  peculiarly  Irish  attorney-gene- 
ral, Mr.  Monahan,  —  Omnia  trans- 
format  sese  in  miractda  rerum, — and 
of  others  of  lower  degree  and  more 
felon  feelings,  it  may  be  said,  as  was 
said  by  Spenser,  of  the  Irish  bards 
of  his  day  : — '  They  seldom'  (rather, 
never)  '  choose  unto  themselves  the 
doings  of  good  men  for  the  argu- 
ments of  their  poems,  but  whom- 
soever they  find  to  be  most  licen- 
tious of  life,  most  bold  and  lawless 
in  his  doings,  most  dangerous  and 
desperate  in  all  parts  of  disobedience 
and  rebellious  daring,  him  they  set 
up  and  glorify  in  their  rhythms,  him 
they  praise  to  the  people,  and  to 
voung  men  make  an  example  to  fol- 
low.' Hence  the  multitudinous  lau- 
dations of  such  persons  as  Hugh 
O'Neill,  and  the  Red  O'Donnell  and 
others  (vide  the  recent  rehelly  iitera- 


valuable  work,  Ireland^  Historical  and  Statistical,  says  of  these  chiefs  of  clans,  *■  They 
talked  accordingly  of  refoaing  the  offer,  and  were  only  induced  to  yield  a  sullen  assent  to 
it  by  the  entreaties  of  the  Earl  of  Ormonde,  who  spoke  their  language  and  took  pains 
to  shew  them  that  it  was  proper  to  gratify  the  king.  The  truth  was,  that  the  Irish 
had  no  chivalry  ;  they  had  borrowed  the  form  of  knighthood  from  the  English,  and 
wore  armour  after  their  fashion  ;  but  the  spirit  of  romantic  enterprise,  the  soul  and 
life-blood  of  the  order,  were  never  strong,  and  hardly  felt  or  understood  amongst  a  set 
of  undisciplined  military  men,  whose  exploits  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  the  uncertam 
outbreaks  of  the  Spanish  guerilla  of  modem  times,  and  whose  greatest  expeditions 
were  plundering  forays  of  cattle  and  goods,  the  conflagration  of  a  castle,  or  a  com- 
bat of  revenge.' 

*  It  is  a  positive  fact  that  this  ill-starred  Malvolio  of  rebellion,  revolution,  and 
repeal,  wanted  to  carry  on  his  campaign  in  the  mountains  with  no  more  inspiritii^ 
vivers  than  a  stock  of  captain's  biscuits  and  hard-boiled  eggs.  He  utterly  (Ejected 
to  cattle-lifting  and  such-like  orthodox  proceedings,  and  thereby  speedily  convinced 
his  followers  that  he  was  not  the  right  stuff  as  per  pattern,  a  la  Brien  Boroo,  of  '  A 
True  Irish  King.'  However,  he  has  won  his  place  in  histcny,  as  certainly  as  he  has 
earned  a  retreat  in  one  of  our  colonies.  Posterity  will  always  remember  Diocletiaii 
and  Smith  O'Brien  as  the  peculiar  sages  of  the  cabbage-garden ;  the  former  for  goin^ 
there  and — staying, — the  latter  for  the  picturesque  mode  in  which  he  got  oat  of  it  and 
departed.     Teneros  dnm  vidfue  MacCbrmack  cauhs  perfregii, 

f  My  Grave,    By  Thomas  Davis* 
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ttire  passim)^  to  whom,  in  compari- 
son,  the  murderous  Ackbar  Khans 
and  Hekis  of  our  day  were  open 
and  generous  enemies,  and  refined 
gentlemen ;  and  the  magniloquent 
boastings  by  the  modern  heroes, 
bards,  and  sages  of  Eir6,  about  some 
petty  skirmishes  and  ambuscades, 
dotted  on  the  page  of  history 
throughout  the  lapse  of  ages,  where 
the  English,  entangled  in  bogs  and 
morasses,  and  overwhelmed  by  mul- 
titudes, suffered  loss. 

The  Cymric  nationality  is  as  gen- 
tle, as  genial,  and  as  quiescently  soft 
and  pleasant,  as  one  of  St.  David's 
own  leeks  well  boiled  in  a  basin  of 
mutton  broth,  which  liketh  us,  the 
writer  hereof,  much.  Long  may  the 
principality  boast  of  the  memory  of 
its  bards,  and  the  practice  oi  its 
Fenillion.  And  in  spite  of  Bulwer*s 
pen  and  Dyce's  brush,  and  all  that 
can  be  perpetrated  in  print  or  plas- 
ter agamst  a  fair-ideal,  sweet  from 
conscious  childhood  upwards,  as  the 
infant's  earlier  and  still  more  sha- 
dowy dream  on  his  mother's  breast, 
long  may  '  Uther's  glorious  son' 
flourish  to  the  visionary  eye  with 
Sir  Lancelot,  Sir  Gawam,  Sir  Per- 
cival,  and  the  other  champions  of 
the  Table  Bound,  as  though  still  un- 
beslimed  by  words  and  unbedaubed 
on  dressing-rooms  and  staircases. 

English  nationality  very  properly 
consists  in  the  conviction  that  Eng- 
lishmen nowadays  are  the  tenants 
and  guardians  of 

the  inviolate  island  of  the  sage 
and  free, 
Tlie  beautiful,  the  brave,  the  lords  of 
earth  and  sea. 

The  Scotch  nationality  is  much 
more  strange,  subtle,  and  peculiar, 
than  any  of  these  heretofore  alluded 
to.  At  home,  Scotchmen,  it  is  be- 
lieved, are  pretty  generally  of  opi- 
nion that '  Scotland  is  a  fine  country 
to  live  out  of.'  Their  nationality, 
however,  thus  beginning  at  home,  is 
the  yery  reverse  of  that  charity 
which  Sheridan  described  as  being 
of  so  domestic  a  nature  that  it  never 
stirred  abroad:  on  the  contrary,  it 
lovea  to  go  abroad,  and  expands  as  it 
advances,  like  the  sensible  horizon, 


and  it  increases,  et  excandescit,  in  the 
direct  ratio  of  the  distance  which  it 
travels.  But  certainly,  however  hy- 
perbolical the  display  of  Scotch  na- 
tionality ma^  occasionally  appear,  it 
is  far  from  interfering  with  the  ad- 
vancement of  individual  Scots,  and 
should  rarely  excite  more  than  a 
gentle  smile,  such  as  Scott  himself 
was  so  fond  to  raise  about  the  pecu- 
liar egotism  and  other  indigenal  cha- 
racteristics of  his  countrymen.  As 
Macaulay,  in  his  recent  Hiatory  of 
England^  justly  observes, — *In  per- 
severance, in  self-command,  in  fore- 
thought, in  all  the  qualities  which 
conduce  to  success  in  life,  the  Scots 
have  never  been  surpassed.'  True! 
and  elsewhere  he  bears  testimony  to 
the  early  fruit  which  the  love  of 
solemn  enterprise,  the  great  faculty 
of  labour,  and  that  power  of  perse- 
verance bore,  when  he  says, — 

Though  their  kingdom  was  the  poorest 
in  ChristeDdom,  it  had  always  vied  in 
every  branch  of  learning  with  the  most 
favoured  countries.  Scots,  whose  habit- 
ations and  food  were  as  wretched  as 
those  of  the  Icelanders  of  our  time, 
wrote  Latin  verses  with  more  than  the 
delicacy  of  Vida,  and  made  discoveries 
in  science  which  would  have  added  to 
the  renown  of  Gallileo. 

Undoubtedly,  too,  whatever  Scots 
may  think  of  Scotland  at  home,  or 
say  of  it  abroad,  no  country  can 
boast  of  natives  that  have  done  more 
to  cover  her  with  glory,*  bv  their 
intellectual  labours  especially  ad- 
dressed to  her  honour,  than  Scot- 
land's sons.  That  cold  and  sterile 
land  has  been  made  as  classical  in 
modern  Europe,  as  erstwhile  Greece 
and  Italv  in  the  ancient  world ;  and 
the  multitude  of  Scotchmen,  wher- 
ever they  be,  are  not  unnaturally 
led  to  avail  themselves  of  the  bril- 
liant hues  in  which  her  fair-ideal 
had  been  wrapped  by  the  genius  of 
the  few. 

But  certainly  one  curious  phase  of 
this  nationality  is  the  *  late  remorse 
of  love'  wherewith  the  majority  of 
the  literary  class  in  Scotland  appear 
of  late  years  to  have  been  smitten 
for  the  house  of  Stuart.  When  one 
remembers  and  considers  the  facts, 
it  is  more  than  curious ;  it  is  comical ; 


*  A  lady  in  London,  one  evening,  in  complimentary  tone  to  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
observed,  that  *  Scotland  was  covered  with  genius.'  The  great  fabricator  of  its  pic- 
torial and  historic  renown,  who  had  not  long  before  been  hooted  by  a  Radical  mob, 
growled  out  slowly, — *  It's  mair  covered  with  snaw  !' 
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and  were  it  not  for  the  exulting  and 
abounding  ability,  and  the  high  tone 
of  feeling  with  which  it  is  supported, 
would  1^  ludicrous.  Speaking  of 
the  Scotch  people  and  the  Stuarts, 
Macaulay  observes  in  the  following 
passage: — 

But  though  the  Scotch  parliament  was 
obsequious,  the  Scotch  people  had  al- 
ways  been  excessively  turbulent  and  un- 
governable. They  had  poniarded  their 
first  James  in  his  bedroom.  They  had 
repeatedly  arrayed  themselves  in  arms 
against  James  II.  They  had  slain 
James  III.  on  the  field  of  battle.  Their 
disobedience  had  broken  the  heart  of 
James  V.  They  had  deposed  and  im- 
prisoned Mary.  They  had  led  her  son 
captive,  and  their  temper  was  still  as  un- 
controllable as  ever. 

To  this  may  be  added,  that  it  was 
long  suspected  James  IV.  had  suf- 
fered foul  play  from  his  own  follow- 
ers at  Flodden.  That  the  Scotch  not 
only  led  captive  Charles  I.,  but  sold 
him  to  his  enemies;  that  they  rebelled 
against  Charles  II.  vdth  malignant 
wrath,  and  assisted  sternly  in  the 
expulsion  of  James  II.  from  the 
realm ;  and  finally,  that  neither  the 
young  Pretender  nor  the  old  Pre- 
tender owed  anything  to  the  affec- 
tion and  loyalty  of  the  mass  of  the 
Scottish  people.  Kor  did  they  de- 
serve more !  But  this  resurrectional 
enthusimusy  of  the  brain,  while, 
peradventure,  quite  as  visionary  as 
that  of  the  Welsh  about  Merlin  and 
Arthur,  is  equally  harmless,  and  has 
been  made  extremely  picturesque. 
Certes  it  has  given  rise  to  many  ex- 
quisite effusions,  both  in  prose  and 
verse;  and  good  right  have  we  to 
rejoice  in  it,  from  the  many  hours 
of  pure  delight  the  ^  Ariosto  of  the 
North'  imparted  to  the  leisure  of  our 
earlier  life,  and  the  pleasure  we  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  up  to  the  present 
hour,  from  the  labours  of  those  who 
have  since  written  under  a  similar 
excitement,  and  on  similar  themes. 


The  work  of  the  last  writer  of  tlu» 
sort  is  now  before  us.  Already  Mr.. 
Aytoun  was  well-known  as  a  gentle- 
man of  high  ability,  refined  taste^ 
and  large  and  various  learning.  And 
albeit  we  believe  he  has  not,  before 
the  appearance  of  the  present  singa- 
larly  handsome  volume,  graced  a. 
title-page  with  his  name,  in  the 
literary  world  he  has  long  been  re- 
cognised as  a  distinguished  writer. 
The  Lays  of  the  Scottish  CavaHerz ! 
It  is  a  fine  suggestive  title ! 

Quis  jam  locus  (inqnit)  Achate^ 
Que  regio  in  terris  nostii  non  pkana- 
laboris  ? 

Where  is  the  spot  of  earth  on  whicb 
the  Scottish  cavalier  has  not  foii^kt 
with  honour  and  renown?  Bot 
where  does  he  stand  forth  so  nobij 
as  when,  in  the  fleshly  habiliments  « 
Hay  and  Henderson,  Hepburn,  and 
the  other  gentlemen-adventurers,  he 
fought  for  freedom  and  for  God  by 
the  side  of  the  Protestant  king  at^ 
Breitenfelt  and  Lutzen  ?  *  Tke  Scot-- 
fish  Cavaliers!  It  ts  a  suggestive 
title ;  but  the  best  part  of  the  sv^* 
gestion  remains  yet  to  be  carried 
out  (we  hope  by  Mr.  Aytoun  him- 
self),  and  there  is  ample  field  alike 
for  poet  and  biographer  to  put  forth 
his  strength  upon  ground  heretofore 
untrodden.  The  Scottish  cavalier 
does  not  belong  to  the  Stuarts  alone, 
or  to  their  fortunes ;  here,  however, 
he  is  made  for  the  most  part  so  ti> 
do. 

The  subjects  of  the  Lays  are : — 
'Edinburgh  after  Flodden,'  'The 
Execution  of  Montrose,' '  The  Heart 
of  the  Bruce,' '  The  Burial  Mardi  of 
Dundee,'  'The  Widow  of  Glencoe/" 
'  The  Island  of  the  Scots,' '  Charles 
Edward  at  Versailles,'  'The  «Hd 
Scottish  Cavalier.'  Flodden,  the 
Scottish  Cannae,  is  still  remembered 
with  a  proud  and  melancholy  in- 
terest, and  will  ever  continue  to 
be    the    theme    of   Scottish    song. 


*  Gustavus  had  under  his  own  proper  leading  never  much  more  than  20,000  men 
in  the  field.  Col.  Mitchell,  in  his  Life  of  Wallensteiny  observes, — *  Sweden  must  have 
been  a  very  thinly  peopled  country  at  the  period,  for  even  this  small  force  was  in  & 
great  measure  composed  of  foreigners,  principally  Germans  and  British.  In  his  thiid 
campaign,  Gustavus  had  imder  his  command,  of  British  alone,  mostly  Scotch,  S 
generals,  30  colonels,  51  lieutenant-colonels,  and  10,000  men ;  a  number  sufficient 
to  entitle  Britain  to  a  fair  proportion  of  the  honours  acquired.'  So  think  we  !  In 
addition  to  those  above  mentioned,  the  names  amongst  the  leaders  of  Leslie,  Ramsay, 
and  Monroe,  were  highly  distinguished.  Great  injustice  has  been  done  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  British  cavaliers  who  served  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War  by  Schiller 
and  all  other  foreign  historians.  Lord  EUesmere  might,  in  part,  repair  this,  in  a  new 
edition  of  his  translation  of  Schiller's  work. 
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Tt  is  one  of  those  dread  events 
that  never  can  pass  from  the  mind 
of  a  nation.  It  will  be,  as  it  has 
l>een, — 

Tradition  y  legend,  tune,  and  song, 
Shall  many  an  age  that  wail  prolong : 
Still  from  the  sire  the  son  shall  hear 
Of  the  stern  strife  and  carnage  drear 

Of  Flodden's  fatal  field, 
I^Tiere  shivered  was  fair  Scotland's  spear, 

And  broken  was  her  shield. 

So  sang  the  mighty  minstrel ;  and 
lAf.  Ajtoun,  in  the  preface  to  his 
ballad,  observes : — 

No  event  in  Scottish  history  ever  took 
a  more  lasting  hold  of  the  public  mind 
than  the  *  woeful  fight'  of  Plodden; 
and  even  now  the  songs  and  traditions 
•which  are  current  on  the  border  recall 
the  memory  of  a  contest  unsullied  by 
disgrace,  though  terminating  in  disaster 
4nd  defeat. 

The  opening  of  'Edinburgh  after 
Tlodden'  presents  a  fine  picture  in 
word-painting,  and  the  verses  to  our 
«ar  have  the  true  old  ring  of  the 
ballad : — 

Kews  of  battle  !     News  of  battle ! 

Hark !   'tis  ringing  down  the  street ; 
And  the  archways  and  the  pavement 

Bear  the  clang  of  hurrying  feet. 
News  of  battle  !  who  hath  brought  it  ? 

News  of  triumph  !  who  should  bring 
Tidings  from  our  noble  army. 

Greeting  from  our  gallant  king  ? 
All  last  night  we  watched  the  beacons 

Blazing  on  the  hills  afar, 
Sach  one  bearing,  as  it  kindled, 

Message  of  the  opened  war. 
All  night  long  the  northern  streamers 

Shot  across  the  trembling  sky : 
Pearful  lights  that  never  beckon 

Save  when  kings  or  heroes  die. 

•News  of  battle  !  who  hath  brought  it  ? 

All  are  thronging  to  the  gate.         ^ 
*  Warder,  warder !  open  quickly ! 

Man  !  is  this  a  time  to  wait  ? ' 
And  the  heavy  gates  are  opened. 

Then  a  murmur  long  and  loud. 
And  a  cry  of  fear  and  wonder 

Bursts  from  out  the  bending  crowd  ; 
7or  they  see  in  battered  harness 

Only  one  hard-stricken  man, 
And  his  weary  steed  is  wounded. 

And  his  cheek  is  pale  and  wan. 
Gpearless  hangs  a  bloody  banner 

In  his  weak  and  drooping  hand, 
fiod !  can  that  be  Randolph, Murray, 

Captain  of  the  city  band  ? 

Bound  him  crush  the  people,  crying, 
*  Tell  us  all — oh,  tell  us  true ! 

"Where  are  they  who  went  to  battle, 
Randolph  Murray,  sworn  to  you  } 


Where  are  they,  our  brothers — children ! 

Have  they  met  the  English  foe  } 
Why  art  thou  alone,  unfoUowed — 

Is  it  weal  or  is  it  woe  ?' 
Like  a  corpse  the  grisly  warrior 

Looks  from  out  his  helm  of  steel, 
But  no  word  he  speaks  in  answer, 

Only  with  his  armed  heel 
Chides  his  weary  steed,  and  onward 

Up  the  city  streets  they  ride, 
Fathers,  sisters,  mothers,  children. 

Shrieking,  praying,  by  his  side. 
'  By  the  God  that  made  thee,  Randolph ! 

Tell  us  what  mischance  hath  come  ?' 
Then  he  lifts  his  riven  banner. 

And  the  askers'  voice  is  dumb. 

The  poet  then  describes  the  elders 
of  the  city  as  assembled  in  their 
hall :— 

Then  in  came  Randolph  Murray, 

His  step  was  slow  and  weak. 
And  as  he  doffed  his  dinted  helm 

The  tears  ran  down  his  cheek. 
They  fell  upon  his  corslet, 

And  on  his  mailed  hand. 
As  he  gazed  around  him  wistfully, 

Leaning  sorely  on  his  brand ; 
And  none  who  then  beheld  him 

But  straight  were  smote  with  fear. 
For  a  bolder  or  a  sterner  man 

Had  never  couched  a  spear. 
They  knew  so  sad  a  messenger 

Some  ghastly  news  must  bring. 
And  all  of  them  were  fathers, 

And  their  sons  were  with  the  king. 

The  provost,  beside  the  pressure 
of  the  public  calamity,  has  to  bear 
his  own  load  of  grief.  His  last  son, 
who  bore  the  banner  of  Dunedin  to 
the  field,  has  fallen : — 

Oh,  woeful  was  the  old  man's  look, 

And  he  spake  right  heavily : — 
*  Now,  Randolph,  tell  thy  tidings, 

However  sharp  they  be  ! 
Woe  is  written  on  thy  visage. 

Death  is  looking  from  thy  iace  ; 
Speak,  though  it  be  overthrow 

It  cannot  be  disgrace.' 

Right  bitter  was  the  agony 

That  wrung  that  soldier  proud ; 
Thrice  did  he  strive  to  answer, 

And  thrice  he  groaned  aloud. 
Then  he  gave  the  riven  banner 

To  the  old  man's  shaking  hand. 
Saying,  '  That  is  all  I  bring  ye 

From  the  bravest  of  the  land.' 

.  The  provost,  whether  a  Lauder 
or  old  Archibald  Bell-the-Cat  (for  it 
is  doubtful),  was  fit  for  the  emer- 
gency : — 

'  Death  is  nearer  to  us,  brethren, 
Than  it  seemed  to  those  who  died 

Fighting  yesterday  at  Flodden 
By  their  lord  and  master's  side. 
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liCt  US  meet  it|  then,  in  patience, 

Not  in  terror  or  in  fear ; 
Though  our  hearts  are  bleeding  yonder, 

Let  our  souls  be  steadfast  here. 

Up  !  and  haste  ye  through  the  city, 

Stir  the  burghers  stout  and  true  ! 
Gather  aU  our  scattered  people, 

Fling  the  banner  out  once  more,— 
Randolph  Murray  !  do  thou  bear  it 

As  it  erst  was  borne  before ; 
Never  Scottish  heart  will  leave  it 

When  they  see  their  monarch's  gore. 

He  then  orders  the  knelling  of  the 
bells  and  the  wailings  of  women  to 
be  stopped,  and  despatches  them  with 
all  the  helpless  to  pray  in  the 
churches,  while  all  the  male  popu- 
lation, from  boyhood  upward  to  de- 
crepit old  age,  are  mustered  and 
armed.  In  short,  it  appears  from 
the  face  of  the  old  Almanack  that 
(no  doubt  very  unconsciously)  he 
devised  and  took  pretty  nearly  the 
same  measures,  and  adopted  the  same 
precautions,  as  the  Dictator  of  Three 
Days,  Junius  Fera,  had  done  some 
centuries  before,  when  the  youth 
and  chivalry  of  Rome  lay  bathed  in 
its  blood  at  Cannae,  and  boys  and 
greybeards  were  the  only  citizens 
who  remained  to  defend  the  walls 
against  the  Carthagenian. 

On  the  whole  the  poem  is  a  fine 
one,  and  of  the  true  metal,  but  the 
plate  has  been  beaten  too  thin.  The 
execution  of  Montrose,  with  all  its 
ghastly  details,  and  the  exhibition  of 
meanness,  spite,  and  cpwardice,  so 
disgraceful  to  human  nature,  even 
when  under  tke  demoniac  influence 
of  fanaticism  in  political  rancour  and 
sectarian  zeal,  was  scarcely  a  fit 
subject  for  verse.  The  appalling 
sacrifice  of  an  illustrious  victim  at 
an  impure  altar  bad  always  better  be 
narrated  in  stern  prose.  We  touch 
it  not.  '  The  Heart  of  the  Bruce'  is 
a  nice  little  chivalresque  efifusion, 
cheerily  written  at  a  gentle  burst  by 
the  author,  passing  genially  with  a 
sound  of  old  conventional  music 
through  the  reader's  ears.  '  The 
Burial  March  of  Dundee '  has  higher 
pretensions;  and  we  think  the  sub- 
ject is  the  best  in  the  volume,  as  it  is 
the  least  handled  heretofore.  Mr. 
Aytoun  says : — 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  no 
competent  person  has  yet  undertaken  the 
task  <^  compiling  a  fuU  and  authentic 
biography^  of  Lord  Viscount  Dundee. 
His  memory  has  oonsequenUy  been  left 


at  the  mercy  of  misrepresentation  and 
malignity ;  and  the  pen  of  Romance  has 
been  freely  employed  to  portray  aa  a 
bloody  assassin  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished men  and  most  gallant  soldiers  of 
his  age. 

We  concur  with  Mr.  Aytoun  in 
regretting  that  no  authentic  bio- 
graphy of  the  renowned  cavalier 
John  Grahame  of  Claverhouse  has 
yet  been  written;  and  considering 
the  industry  and  perseverance  of 
Scotch  men  of  letters,  we  are  sur- 
prised, if,  indeed,  there  be  sound 
materials,  that  it  has  not  been  done 
before  now.  We  do  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Aytoun  that  Claverhouse's  me- 
mory has  suffered  from  the  ro- 
mancers, or  that,  either,  any  of 
them,  high  or  low,  or  the  fanatics  in 
religious  or  political  belief  who  as- 
sailed him,  have  succeeded  in  trans- 
mitting him  to  posterity  in  the  guise 
of  a  bloody  assassin.  The  sectarian 
pamphleteers  were  incapable  of  com- 
prehending, much  less  of  telling 
truth  of  a  lofty  opponent ;  and  in 
John  Grahame's  case  the  '  lying  was 
so  enormous'  as  to  render  it  simply 
a  matter  of  scornful  derision.  And 
as  to  the  poor  stuff  of  such  writers 
on  anything  serious  as  Gait  and  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  it  never  could 
affect  any  historical  character.  But 
we  do  think  that  justice,  due  and 
ample,  has  been  rendered  to  the 
character  and  memory  of  Claver- 
house by  the  greatest  of  all  ro- 
mancers. Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose 
tales  will  last  aslong  as  the  Eu- 
ropean languages  shall  continue  to 
exist,  and  serve  as  the  medium  of 
communicating  pleasurable  emotions 
to  his  readers,  from  youth  to  age. 
Among  the  many  historical  portraits 
that  Scott  has  drawn,  we  look  upon 
that  of  Claverhouse  (in  Old  Mor- 
taHiy)  as  one  of  the  very  finest.  It 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  pane- 
gyric on  Grahame's  part,  cited  by  Mr. 
Aytoun ;  namely,  that  he  was  *  one, 
stainless  in  his  honour,  pure  in  his 
faith,  wise  in  council,  resolute  in 
action,  and  utterly  free  from  that 
selfishness  which  disgraced  the  Scot- 
tish statesmen  of  the  time.'  Some- 
body said  of  Napoleon  in  his  youth, 
that  '  he  was  one  of  Plutarch's  men.' 
It  was  a  happy  phrase.  And  with 
equal  felicity  it  might  have  been  said 
of  Claverhouse,  'He  was  one  of' 
Froissart*8    men.*     And   well    did 
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Scott  perceive  this,  and  well  has  he 
shadowed  it  forth  in  the  generars 
conversation  with  his  prisoner,  Henry 
Morton.  The  young  man  has  just 
hinted  a  comparison  hetween  his 
present  and  his  late  companion,  the 
nigh-sonled  but  ruthless  cavalier  and 
the  gloomy  fanatical  murderer, 
Burley : — 

'  You  are  right/  said  Claverhouse, 
with  a  smile  ;  *  you  are  very  right.  We 
are  both  fanatics ;  but  there  is  some  dis- 
tmction  between  the  fanaticism  of  honour 
and  that  of  dark  and  sullen  superstition.' 

'  Yet  you  both  shed  blood  without 
mercy  or  remorse/  said  Morton,  who 
could  not  suppress  bis  feelings. 

'  Surely/  said  Claverhouse,  with  the 
same  composure ;  '  but  of  what  kind  ? 
There  is  a  difference,  I  trust,  between 
the  blood  of  learned  and  reverend  pre- 
lates and  scholars,  of  gallant  soldiers  and 
noble  gentlemen,  and  the  red  puddle  that 
stagnates  in  the  veins  of  psalm -singing 
mechanics,  crack-brained  demagogues, 
and  sullen  boors, — some  distinction,  in 
short,  between  spilling  a  flask  of  gene- 
rous wine  and  dashing  down  a  can  foil  of 
mnddy  ale/ 

Again,  in  speaking  to  Morton  of 
Froissart,  he  says, — 

*  And  the  noble  canon,  with  what  tme 
chivalrous  feeling  he  confines  his  beauti- 
ful expressions  of  sorrow  to  the  death  of 
the  gallant  and  high-bred  kni^t,  of 
whom  it  was  a  pity  to  see  the  fall,  such 
was  his  loyalty  to  his  king,  pure  fisdth  to 
his  religion,  hardihood  towards  his  ene- 
my, and  fidelity  to  his  lady-love  !  Ah, 
benedicite,  how  he  will  mourn  over  the 
£all  of  such  a  pearl  of  knighthood,  be  it 
on  the  side  he  happens  to  favour  or  the 
other !  But  truly,  for  sweeping  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  some  few  hundreds 
of  villain  churls,  who  are  born  but  to 
plou^  it,  the  high-bom  and  inquisitive 
historian  has  marvellous  little  sympathy, 
— as  Httle,  or  perhaps  less,  than  John 
Grahame  of  Claverhouse.' 

Herein,  we  apprehend,  may  be 
found  the  true  key  to  Claverhouse's 
character.  That  Claverhouse,  from 
profession  and  habit,  in  a  time  of 
civil  war,  when  military  law  pre- 
vailed, and  deep  injuries  were  to  be 
requited  and  revenged  upon  the 
treacherous  and  murderous  fanatics 
in  rebellion,  was  sternly  and  su- 
premely indifferent  to  the  shedding 
of '  the  red  puddle  that  stagnated  in 
the  veins  of  psalm-singing  mecha- 
ziics,  crack- bramed  demagogues,  and 
sullen  boors,*  we  can  well  believe; 
but  that  he,  an  officer  and  a  states- 


man, deeply  engaged  in  the  most 
important  military  and  political  af- 
fairs, either  had  the  taste,  or  could 
make  the  leisure,  to  gallop  furiously 
up  and  down  the  country  to  shoot 
Buch-like  cattle  with  his  own  hazid, 
no  man  with  a  glimpse  of  common- 
sense  ever  could  credit.  Mr.  Ay toun 
says,— 

When  we  look  at  the  portrait  of 
Claverhouse,  and  survey  the  calm,  me- 
lancholy, and  beautiful  features  of  the 
devoted  soldier,  it  appears  almost  in- 
credible that  he  should  have  suffered 
under  such  an  overwhelming  load  of 
misrepresentation . 

Alas !  alas !  Mr.  Aytoun,  fair  fea- 
tures have  always  invited  rather 
than  averted  calumny.  And,  besides, 
v/hat  is  in  them  beyond  the  pleasure 
to  the  gazer  ?  A  multitude  of  those 
w^ho  proved  themselves  demons  in 
act,  have  been  transmitted  to  us  as 
gods  in  countenance.  Manners  and 
demeanour,  too,  are  but  delusive 
symbols  of  the  workings  of  the  man's 
heart  and  brain  beneath  the  surface. 
In  Byron's  dread  sketch  of  the  pirate 
Lambro  there  is  an  admirable  elu- 
cidation of  this  doctrine.  It  is  quite 
possible  for  a  man  to  be 
Of  mild  demeanour,  but  of  savage  mood. 

Such  was  Robespierre.  But  such 
we  do  not  believe  was  Claverhouse. 
His  good  and  lofty  qualities  sprang 
from  the  refined,  unselfish,  and  ex- 
alted precepts  of  old  chivalry,  en- 
grafted upon  natural  feelings,  in- 
stincts, and  sympathies  of  a  fine 
order.  His  faults,  in  policy  and 
practice,  in  moral  perceptions  and  in 
ruthless  act,  were  less  his  own  than 
those  of  his  age,  his  associations,  and 
his  country.  Mr.  Aytoun  volun- 
teers, *in  the  absence  of  a  better 
chronicler,  to  mention  some  particu- 
lars of  his  (Claverhouse's)  life  com- 
paratively unknown : ' — 

John  Grahame  of  Claverhouse  was  a 
eadet  of  the  fomfly  of  Fintrie,  connected 
by  intermarriage  with  the  blood-royal  of 
Scotland.  After  completing  his  studies 
at  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  he 
Altered,  as  was  the  national  custom  for 
gentlemen  of  good  birth  and  limited 
means,  into  foreign  service,  served  some 
time  in  France  as  a  volunteer,  and  after- 
wards went  to  Holland.  He  very  soon 
received  a  commission  in  a  regiment  of 
Horse  Guards  from  the  Prince  of  Onmee, 
nephew  of  Charles  II.  and  James  VII., 
and  who  afterwards  married  the  Princess 
Mary. 
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Mr.  Aytoun  then,  having  cited  a 
passage  from  some  old  writer  about 
his  manners,  bearing,  and  position, 
at  that  time,  goes  on  to  say, — 

By  one  of  those  singular  accidents 
which  we  will  occasionally  meet  with  in 
history,  Grahame,  afterwards  destined  to 
become  his  most  formidable  opponent, 
saved  the  life  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  at 
the  battle  of  St.  NefTs.  The  prince's 
horse  had  been  killed,  and  he  himself 
was  in  the  grasp  of  the  enemy,  when  the 
young  comet  rode  to  his  rescue,  freed 
him  from  his  assailants,  and  mounted  him 
upon  his  own  steed.  For  this  service  he 
received  a  captain's  commission,  and  the 
promise  of  the  first  regiment  that  should 
fall  vacant. 

But  even  in  early  life  William  of 
Orange  was  not  famous  for  keeping  his 
promises.  Some  years  afterwards  a  va- 
cancy in  one  of  the  Scottish  regiments  in 
the  prince's  service  occurred,  and  Claver- 
house,  rel3ring  on  the  previous  assurance, 
preferred  his  claim.  It  was  disregarded, 
and  Mr.  Collier,  afterwards  Earl  of  Port- 
more,  was  appointed  over  his  head.  It 
would  seem  that  Grahame  had  suspected 
some  foul  play  on  the  part  of  this  gentle- 
man, for  shortly  after  they  accidentally 
met,  and  had  an  angry  altercation.  This 
circumstance  having  come  to  the  ears  of 
the  prince,  he  sent  for  Captain  Grahame, 
and  administered  a  sharp  rebuke.  I  give 
the  remainder  of  this  incident  in  the 
words  of  the  old  writer,  because  it  must 
be  considered  a  very  remarkable  one,  as 
illustrating  the  fiery  spirit  and  dauntless 
independence  of  Claverhouse  : — 

'  The  captain  answered  that  he  was, 
indeed,  in  the  wrong,  since  it  was  more 
his  highness' s  business  to  have  resented 
that  quarrel  than  his,  because  Mr.  Collier 
had  less  injured  him  in  disappointing 
him  of  the  regiment,  than  he  had  done 
his  highness  in  making  him  break  his 
word. 

'  *  Then,'  replied  the  prince,  in  an 
angry  tone,  '  I  make  you  full  reparation, 
for  I  bestow  on  you  what  is  more  valu- 
able than  a  regiment  when  I  give  you 
your  right  arm.' 

*  The  captain  subjoined,  that  since  his 
highness  had  the  goodness  to  give  him 
his  liberty  he  resolved  to  employ  himself 
elsewhere,  for  he  would  no  longer  serve 
a  prince  that  had  broken  his  word. 

'  The  captain  having  thus  thrown  up 
his  commission  was  preparing  in  haste 
for  his  voyage,  when  a  messenger  arrived 
from  the  prince  with  200  guineas  for 


the  horse  on  which  he  had  saved  his 
life.  The  captain  sent  the  horse,  but 
ordered  the  gold  to  be  distributed  among 
the  grooms  of  the  prince's  stables.  It  is 
said,  however,  that  his  highness  had  the 
generosity  to  write  to  the  king  and  duke, 
recommending  him  as  a  fine  gentleman 
and  a  brave  officer,  fit  for  any  office,  civil 
or  military.' 

Certain  it  is,  that  on  his  arrival  in 
Great  Britain  he  was  well  received 
by  the  court,  and  immediately  ap- 
pointed  to  a  high  military  conunand 
m  Scotland. 

Now  as  to  those  new  particulars 
above  narrated  the  best  that  can  be 
said  of  them  at  present  is,  that  if 
true  they  are  passing  strange.  But 
Mr.  Aytoun  should  recollect  that 
*  the  old  writer  *  is  not  in  a  biogra- 
phical work  the  same  sort  of  au- 
thority as  '  the  old  commentator '  in 
an  edition  of  a  classical  work.  Who 
is  this  old  writer?  What  is  his 
name  ?  These  facts,  at  least,  we  are 
entitled  to  know.  And,  in  truth, 
even  with  the  best  of  characters  and 
most  responsible  of  names,  he  re- 
quires much  to  be  corroborated.  His 
stor^,  as  a  whole,  and  in  all  its  parts, 
is  highly  improbable.  The  romance 
about  the  horse '^  (even  supposing 
that  Grahame  did  save  William's  life 
in  the  manner  narrated,  as  may  well 
have  been,  as  both  men  always  fought 
amongst  the  foremost)  is  vdld  enough ; 
but  the  romance,  to  our  minds,  about 
the  old  victor  of  the  Boyne  is  wilder 
still.  Never  should  the  free  men  of 
these  realms  forget  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude they  owe  to  him  who  fought 
and  won  the  British  Brietenfelt, 
against  one  of  the  most  despicable 
tyrants  and  traitors  in  the  world's 
story.  Well  sings  Colonel  Blacker 
in  his  noble  ballad,  The  Battle  of  the 
Boyne : — 

Hurrah !    hurrah !  for  Liberty,  for  her 

the  sword  we  drew. 
And  dared  the  battle  while  on  high  oar 

Orange  banners  flew ; 
Woe  worth  the  hour,  woe  worth  the 

State,  when  men  shall  cease  to  join 
With  grateful  hearts  to  celebrate    the 

glories  of  the  Boyne ! 

Without   going   to  the   extent   of 
Macaulay's  favourable   estimate  of 


*  In  our  nursery  books  there  was  a  story  about  the  great  patriot  Algernon 
Sydney  shooting  his  horse  rather  than  permit  him  to  be  disgraced  by  bearing  a  tyrant 
on  his  back.  We  used  to  think  this  very  fine,  and  were  raSier  astonished  in  after  life 
to  find  that  the  said  patriot  was,  in  truth,  a  traitor  in  the  pay  of  the  said  French 
tyrant. 
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William's  character,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Prince  of  Orange  capable  of 
any  such  baseness  as  that  here  im- 
puted to  him ;  and  we  are  convinced 
he  never  would  have  submitted  to  be 
insulted  and  bullied  in  the  way  de- 
scribed by  any  potentate  in  Europe, 
much  less  by  a  soldier  of  fortune  in 
his  own  pay  and  service.  And  then, 
forsooth,  recommend  him  to  his  un- 
cles as  *  ajine  gentleman,*  and  ^  fit  for 
any  service,  civil  (?)  or  military!* 
Bah !  But  the  verses  are  better  than 
the  snatches  of  biography.  The  poem 
opens  in  a  fine  martial  strain :  — 

Sound  the  fife  and  cry  the  slogan, 

Let  the  pibroch  shake  the  air 
With  its  wild,  triumphal  music, 

Worthy  of  the  freight  we  bear  ! 
Let  the  ancient  hills  of  Scotland 

Hear  once  more  the  battle-song 
Swell  within  their  glens  and  valleys 

As  the  clansmen  march  along  ! 
Never  from  the  field  of  combat, 

Never  from  the  deadly  fray, 
Was  a  nobler  trophy  carried 

Than  we  bring  with  us  to-day ; 
Never  since  the  valiant  Douglas 

On  his  dauntless  bosom  bore 
Good  King  Robert's  heart — the  price- 
less— 

To  our  dear  Redeemer's  shore  ! 
Lo  !  we  bring  with  us  the  hero — 

Lo  !  we  bring  the  conquering  Graeme, 
Crowned,  as  best  beseems  a  victor. 

From  the  altar  of  his  fame ; 
Fresh  and  bleeding  from  the  battle 

Whence  his  spirit  took  its  flight. 
Midst  the  crushing  charge  of  squadrons 

And  the  thunder  of  the  fight. 
Strike,  I  say,  the  notes  of  triumph. 

As  we  march  o'er  moor  or  lea  ! 
Is  there  any  here  will  venture 

To  bewail  our  dead  Dundee  ? 
Let  the  widows  of  the  traitors 

Weep  until  their  eyes  are  dim ! 
Wail  ye  may  full  well  for  Scotland— 

Let  none  dare  to  mourn  for  him ! 
See,  above  his  glorious  body 

lies  the  royal  banner's  fold, — 
See,  his  valiant  blood  is  mingled 

With  its  crimson  and  its  gold  ! 
See,  how  calm  he  looks  and  stately. 

Like  a  warrior  on  his  shield. 
Waiting  till  the  flush  of  morning 

Breaks  along  the  battle-field ! 
See — oh,  never  more,  my  comrades, 

Shall  we  see  that  f&lcon  eye 
Redden  with  its  inward  lightning 

As  the  hour  of  fight  drew  nigh, — 
Never  shall  we  hear  the  voice  that, 

Clearer  than  the  trumpet's  call, 
Bade  us  strike  for  king  and  country, 

Bade  us  win  the  field  or  fall ! 

This,  we  submit,  gentle  reader,  is 


in  the  voice  of  a  strain  worthy  the 
burial-march  of  the  bold  Dundee. 

Next  in  order  comes  '  The  Widow 
of  Glencoe.'  Of  course  William 
could  have  known  nothing  of  the 
atrocious  details  of  this  massacre  com- 
mitted by  the  Campbells  upon  a 
Popish  tribe  called  Macdonald  or 
M^Ian,  though  he  gave  the  order  for 
exterminating  them  in  stern  words, 
and,  doubtless,  for  what  he  considered 
good  and  politic  reasons ;  but  he  con- 
templated no  midnight  treachery, 
and  meant  that  these  people  should 
be  swept  off  with  an  open,  though  a 
ruthless  hand.    His  words  are, — 

As  for  M'lan  of  Glencoe,  and  that 
tribe,  if  they  can  be  well  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  Highlanders,  it  will 
be  proper  for  public  justice  to  extirpate 
that  set  of  thieves. — ^W.  R. 

It  relates  to  a  subject  that  was 
always  revolting  rather  than  pathetic, 
and  is  now  maudlin  and  nause- 
ous since  Mr.  Talfourd  has  been 
pleased  to  make  it  the  theme  for  one 
of  his  tragedies.  *■  The  Island  of  the 
Scots  *  records  a  deed  of  derring-do ' 
performed  by  a  handful  of  Scottish 
gentlemen,  old  soldiers  of  Dundee,  in 
1697,  in  presence  of  the  French  and 
German  armies,  drawn  up  on  either 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  They  waded 
through  the  river  hand -in -hand. 
Highland  fashion,  and  expelled  the 
Germans  from  a  small  island  in 
which  they  had  taken  a  position.  It 
was  a  gallant  feat,  and  the  gentlemen 
who  did  it  have  at  length  found  their 
poet.  But  what  is  it  compared  to 
that  which  Henry  II.  declared  the 
grandest  feat  of  chivalry  ever  yet 
performed  in  the  world,  when  De 
rrendergast  and  Fitzgerald,  and  200 
other  knights,  in  complete  steel, 
passed  the  Shannon  on  horseback, 
where  the  new  bridge  of  Limerick 
now  stands,  and,  with  their  steeds  yet 
panting  and  their  armour  dripping, 
took  the  city  by  assault  ?  And  yet, 
except  in  the  historian^s  page,  they 
remain  unhonoured  and  quite  un- 
sung. In  the  closing  lines  of  Mr. 
Aytoun*s  poem,  the  sad  feeling  of  the 
exiles,  after  the  flush  of  fight  had 
passed  away,  is  well  described : — 

And  did  they  twine  the  laurel  wreath 
For  those  who  fought  so  well. 

And  did  they  honour  those  who  lived, 
And  weep  for  those  who  fell  ? 

What  meed  of  thanks  was  given  to  them 
Let  aged  annals  tell, 
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Why  should  they  twine  the  laurel-wreath, 

Why  crown  the  cup  with  wine  ? 
It  was  not  Frenchmen's  blood  that  flowed 

So  freely  on  the  Rhine, 
A  stranger-band  of  beggared  men 

Had  done  the  venturous  deed  ; 
The  glory  was  to  France  alone, 

The  danger  was  their  meed. 
And  what  cared  they  for  idle  thanks 

From  foreign  prince  and  peer  ? 
What  virtue  had  such  honied  words 

The  exiles'  heart  to  cheer  ? 
What  mattered  it  that  men  should  vaunt, 

And  loud  and  fondly  swear, 
That  higher  feat  of  chivalry 

Was  never  wrought  elsewhere  ? 
They  bore  within  their  breasts  the  grief 

That  Fame  can  never  heal, 
The  deep,  unutterable  wo. 

Which  none  save  exiles  feel. 
Their  hearts  were  yearning  for  the  land 

They  ne'er  might  see  again, 
For  Scotland's  high  and  heathered  hiUs, 

For  mountain,  loch,  and  glen  ; 
For  those  who  haply  lay  at  rest 

Beyond  the  distant  sea, 
Beneath  the  green  and  daisied  turf, 

Where  they  would  gladly  be.' 

We  would  fain  say  somethinff  about 
*  Charles  Edward  at  Versailles,  which 
is  written  with  great  force  and  en- 
thusiasm ;  but  \ve  prefer  turning  to 
the  miscellaneous  poems  added  to 
the  Lays.  We  are  much  pleased  with 
several,  but  especially  with  '  The 
Buried  Flower.'  The  following 
passages  in  it  we  look  upon  as  very 
graceful  and  harmonious,  and  withal 
impassioned : — 

Love  hath  bound  me  to  thee,  lady, 

Since  the  well-remembered  day 
When  I  first  beheld  thee  coming 

In  the  light  of  lustrous  May. 
Not  a  word  I  dared  to  utter, 

More  than  he  who  long  ago 
Saw  the  heavenly  shapes  descending 

Over  Ida's  slopes  of  snow  ; 
When  a  low  and  solemn  music 

Floated  through  the  listening  grove, 
And  the  throstle's  song  was  silenced, 

And  the  doUng  of  the  dove ; 
When  immortal  beauty  opened 

All  its  grace  to  mortal  sight, 
And  the  awe  of  worship  blended 

With  the  throbbing  of  delight. 
As  the  shepherd  stood  before  them 

Trembling  in  the  Phrygian  dell, 
Even  so  my  aouI  and  being 

Owned  the  magic  of  the  spell. 


And  I  watched  thee  ever  fondly, —  ' 

Watched  thee,  dearest! — from  afar, 
With  the  mute  and  humble  homage 

Of  the  Indian  to  a  star. 
Thou  wert  still  the  Lady  Flora 

In  her  morning  garb  of  bloom ; 
Where  thou  wert  was  light  and  glory. 

Where  thou  wert  not  dearth  and  gloom. 

These  sweet  verses,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  shew  poetic  power  in  a 
different  form  from  that  ezhil^ted  in 
the  Lays,  The  lover  prospers  in  his 
suit :  but,  alas  the  while ! — 

Early  wert  thou  taken,  Mary ! 

In  thy  fair  and  glorious  prime, 
Ere  the  bees  had  ceased  to  murmur 

Through  the  umbrage  of  the  lime  ; 
Buds  were  blowing,  waters  flowing. 

Birds  were  singing  on  the  tree, 
Every  thing  was  bright  and  glowing 

When  the  angels  came  for  thee. 
Death  had  kud  aside  his  terror. 

And  he  found  thee  calm  and  mild. 
Lying  in  thy  robes  of  whiteness 

Like  a  pure  and  stainless  child. 
Hardly  had  the  mountain  violet 

Spread  its  blossoms  on  the  sod. 
Ere  they  laid  the  turf  above  thee, 

And  thy  spirit  rose  to  God. 
Early  wert  thou  taken,  Mary  ! 

And  I  know  'tis  vain  to  weep  ; 
Tears  of  mine  can  never  wake  tiiee 

From  thy  sad  and  silent  slee|>. 
Oh,    away  !    my  thoughts    are    earth- 
ward ! 

Not  asleep,  my  love,  art  thou  ! 
Dwelling  in  the  land  of  glory 

With  the  saints  and  angels  now ; 
Brighter,  fairer  far  than  Hviog, 

With  no  trace  of  woe  or  pain, 
Robed  in  everlasting  beauty 

Shall  I  see  thee  once  again. 
By  the  light  that  never  fadeth 

Underneath  eternal  skies, 
When  the  dawn  of  resurrection 

Breaks  o'er  deathless  Paradise. 

Surely  there  is  great  delicacy  and 
tenderness  in  these  lines,  and  a  sort 
of  solemn  pastoral  truth  and  fervour. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  congratu- 
late Mr.  Aytoun  on  the  mastery  of 
our  language,  and  high  lyric  feryonr 
and  power  be  has  displayed  in  this 
volume,  and  to  express  the  hope 
that  he  may  find  leisure  to  pursue 
the  genial  labours  of  his  Muse. 
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A  chiers  amang  ye,  taking  notes, 

And,  faith,  he'll  prent  'em. — Burns. 


Chapter  V. 


IN  the  morning,  before  going  to  the 
barracks  to  report  his  arrival, 
John  Faunce  arrayed  himself  with 
great  care.  He  would  have  liked  to 
put  on  his  uniform,  shako  and  all, 
if  it  had  been  unpacked ;  but,  on 
second  thoughts,  concluded  that,  per- 
haps, the  simple  and* correct  costume 
of  a  private  gentleman  would  be  more 
imposing.  In  recruiting  his  civilian 
wardrobe  and  raising  it  to  the  stand- 
ard of  fashion  he  had  been  aided  by 
the  principal  tailor  of  his  native 
town,  a  man  of  the  liveliest  fancy, 
who  had  condensed  into  John's  port- 
manteau all  the  imagination  of  the 
framed  pictures  in  his  shop  window, 
in  which  the  leaders  of  British  havt 
ton  were  represented  in  hats,  coats, 
and  trousers,  so  uncommon,  that 
they  must  have  been  authentic — no 
artist  could  have  in  vented  the  patterns. 
There  was  a  green  cutaway,  in  par- 
ticular, a  most  daring  idea;  when 
trying  it  on  John  had  been  rather 
startled  at  it,  and  had  suggested  some 
alterations  diminishing  its  boldness 
of  outline ;  but  the  author  of  the 
^rment  representing  that  the  pro- 
jected mutilations  would  render  it 
*very  tame,*  and  appearing  much 
mortified  and  shocked,  was  permitted 
to  let  his  genius  soar  untrammelled. 
The  result  was,  that  John's  kit  ri- 
valled in  splendid  eccentricity  the 
combined  stage  properties  of  Messrs. 
Mathews  and  Wright. 

Among  others,  there  was  an  in- 
tegument made  after  the  model  of 
one  worn  by  the  portrait  of  an  Eng- 
lish sportsman  in  the  shop  window, 
who  was  depicted  as  going  forth,  gun 
in  hand,  in  exquisite  trousers  with 
stripes  down  the  sides,  glazed  leather 
boots,  and  a  flowered  satin  stock, — 
all  of  which  are  ascertained  to  be 
well  adapted  for  long  walks  in 
swamps  and  bushy  places.  This 
garment,  the  tailor,  with  much  humi- 
lity, termed  a  shooting-jacket;  but, 
for  precision,  finish,  and  beauty  of  co- 


louring, it  might  have  been  worn  at 
the  Queen's  levee.  John  had  a  great 
internal  struggle  about  putting  this 
on  to  go  to  the  barracks  in ;  it  would 
have  a  look  of  gentlemanly  ease,  and 
would,  moreover,  hint  quietly  at  his 
fondness  for  field  sports ;  but  a  lurk- 
ing misgiving  that  it  wouldn't  be 
quite  respectful,  induced  him  to  re- 
linquish the  idea  with  a  sigh.  There 
was  also  a  dressing-gown,  of  such 
gorgeous  pattern  tliat  all  window- 
curtains  and  other  domestic  drapery 
became  dim  and  faded  at  its  ap* 
proach ;  this,  too,  he  hung  fondly 
over,  but  it  was  not  intended  for 
wearing  in  public,  and  might  pro- 
voke the  remarks  of  the  populace. 
So  he  decided  at  last  on  a  frock-coat 
— the  most  unpretending  thing  he 
had.  His  boots  had  been  made  by 
a  very  humdrum  tradesman,  who 
never  conceived  bold  innovations  in 
leather — iie  siUor  ultra  crepidum  ;  that 
is,  he  made  each  succeeding  pair  of 
boots  like  the  last,  and  the  coverings 
of  John's  feet  were  in  nowise  re- 
markable. 

So  he  girded  up  his  loins  and  set 
forth,  anticipating  a  speedy  meeting 
with  a  Fred  Power,  O'Malley,  or 
other  everyday  character  of  military 
life.  He  did  not  in  the  least  doubt 
of  some  romantic  mode  of  encounter- 
ing his  brethren- in-arms — perhaps, 
one  of  them  would  be  riding  his 
horse  over  the  barrack -gate  while 
the  rest  looked  on,  indulging  at  the 
same  time  in  sparkling  conversation; 
perhaps,  some  bet  involving  a  witty 
exploit  would  be  in  process  of  deci- 
sion; perhaps,  a  grey-headed  vete- 
ran, of  a  social  turn,  would  be  sitting 
on  a  drum,  making  a  bowl  of  punch, 
and  relating  the  adventures  of  his 
youth  to  an  admiring  audience  of 
juniors.  He  had  quite  settled  the 
mode  of  his  reception  —  a  clever, 
hearty,  gentlemanly  fellow,  would 
dart  forward  and  shake  his  hand 
with  winning  frankness ;  a  convivial 
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major  would  receive  him  like  a  father, 
calling  him  *my  boy*  at  once,  and 
would  then  relate  an  anecdote  rela- 
tive to  his  own  first  entrance  into 
barracks,  when  Lord  Hill  com- 
manded the  regiment,  in  which  that 
chief  would  appear  in  a  delightfully 
ludicrous  and  familiar  light;  while 
an  exquisite,  in  white  kid  gloves  and 
elaborate  waistcoat,  would  nod  to 
him  patronisingly — but  this  fellow 
John  was  determined  to  put  down. 
He  turned  over  in  his  mind  three  or 
four  modes  of  storming  the  affections 
of  hi3  comrades,  and  at  once  esta- 
blishing his  position ;  but  thought  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  better  to  leave 
this  to  a  happy  union  of  chance  and 
dexterity. 

He  had  received  elaborate  direc- 
tions for  finding  his  way  to  the  bar- 
racks from  the  grateful  waiter ;  and 
accordinglj'-,  following  these,  arrived 
at  a  large,  gloomy  building,  which 
did  not  look  in  the  least  like  the 
paradise  he  had  anticipated,  the 
abode  of  joyous  spirits  and  occa- 
sional houris;  on  the  contrary,  it 
seemed  rather  fitted  for  the  habit- 
ation of  owls  or  criminals ;  so  that 
he  concluded  he  had  mistaken  his 
way,  and  had  arrived  at  the  town 
gaol ;  but  the  appearance  of  a  sentry 
standing  within  a  portal,  gloomy  as 
that  of  Dis,  assured  him  it  was  the 
place  he  sought.  The  sight  damped 
him  considerably ;  it  was  quite  clear 
that  the  great  Modirideroo  himself 
could  not  have  leaped  the  barrack- 
gate,  since  it  was  upwards  of  thirty 
feet  high,  exclusive  of  spikes  and 
broken  glass  at  the  top ;  and,  on  en- 
tering, he  perceived  not  the  slightest 
appearance  of  the  progress  of  a  prac- 
tical joke,  unless  the  proceedings  of 
a  squad  of  recruits  going  through 
what  is  professionally  termed  the 
'  goose  step,*  might  be  considered  in 
that  light.  The  architectural  beauty 
of  the  interior  was  not  striking.  It 
resembled  the  simple  and  severe  style 
of  a  uniou  workhouse  built  by  con- 
tract; neither  was  the  dead  expanse  of 
yellow  gravel  suggestive  of  a  lively 
fancy  in  the  person  who  laid  out  the 
grounds.  John,  however,  was  of  a  na- 
ture to  combat  depressing  influences, 
and  he  saw  at  once  the  benignant  care 
of  the  authorities  in  thus  removing 
from  the  otherwise  too  careless  and 
light-hearted  occupants  all  unneces- 


sary incentives  to  gaiety,  thereby- 
driving  them  to  their  mental  re- 
sources for  pleasure  and  pastime,  and 
making  the  external  gloom  condu- 
cive to  internal  lucidity.  Yet,  while 
recognising  the  paternal  sagacity  of 
the  intention,  he  was  ingrate  enough, 
to  wish  that  his  future  residence  had 
been  more  lively  and  picturesque. 
These  thoughts  occupied  him  while 
traversing  the  square,  from  which 
meditation  he  was  roused  by  the 
voice  of  the  sentry,  who  (suspecting 
as  little  whom  he  was  addressing  as 
the  herdsman*s  wife  did  when  she 
scolded  King  Alfred  for  burning  the 
cakes)  called  roughly  to  him  to  come 
off  the  grass,  thereby  indicating  some 
feeble  rudiments  of  herbage,  of  a  co- 
lour so  similar  to  the  surrounding 
gravel  that  our  hero,  or  Linnaeus 
himself,  might  have  been  well  ex- 
cused for  not  recognising  it  as  a 
botanical  production.  However,  he 
obeyed  with  a  heightened  colour, 
inly  resolving  to  let  that  sentry- 
know  before  long  whom  he  talked 
to  in  that  way  ;  but  the  doomed 
man,  happily  ignorant  of  what  was 
in  store  for  him,  calmly  continued 
his  walk. 

After  John  had  wandered  into 
two  barrack-rooms  filled  with  won- 
dering warriors  in  their  shirt-sleeves, 
one  coal-yard,  and  an  office  tenanted 
by  clerks,  who  were  writing  away 
at  their  ease  in  tight  coatees  and 
high  military  stocks,  he  bethought 
himself  of  inquiring  the  way  to  the 
mess-room,  lor  which  purpose  he 
applied  to  a  person  in  a  very  magni- 
ficent uniform,  who,  with  a  cane  in 
his  hand,  was  superintending  the 
drill.  Politely  bowing  to  this  indi- 
vidual with  an  easy,  graceful  air, 
under  the  impression  that  he  was 
addressing  an  officer  of  high  rank, 
he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  intro- 
duce himself  as  'Mr.  Faunce,  come 
to  join  ;*  whereupon  the  person  he 
accosted,  who  was  sergeant-major  of 
the  regiment,  standing  to  attention, 
,  gave  a  military  salute,  which  John 
acknowledged  by  again  taking  off 
his  hat;  when,  without  further  in- 
terchange of  civilities,  the  sergeant- 
major  beckoned  to  an  orderly,  and 
confided  John  to  his  charge  to  be 
conducted  to  the  presence  of  the 
colonel. 
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This  chieftain  was  in  his  office  up 
a  flight  of  stairs,  and  at  the  moment 
of  John*s  entrance  was  addressing  a 
soldier,  who  stood  before  him  guard- 
ed by  an  escort,  in  terms  which  left 
no  doubt  in  our  hero*s  mind  that  the 
man  was  a  criminal  of  uncommon 
turpitude,  and  quite  unfit  to  live. 
He  appeared  a  hardened  reprobate, 
too,  no  expression  of  contrition  being 
Tisible  in  his  face,  but  merely  one  of 
stolidity.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
harangue,  during  which  John  re* 
garded  the  criminal  with  feelings  of 
deep  abhorrence,  he  was  asked  if  he 
had  anything  to  say  in  palliation  of 
his  ofience?  but,  on  beginning  an 
excuse,  was  desired  to  hold  his 
tongue,  and  was  immedately  hustled 
down  stairs  with  theatrical  prompti- 
tude by  the  escort.  John  gazed 
after  tne  oflFender  (who  was  of  in- 
curably convivial  habits,  and  had 
got  drank  the  night  before)  with 
great  horror.  From  this  state  he 
was  roused  to  a  consciousness  that 
the  colonel  had  fixed  on  him  a  look 
of  grim  courtesy,  when,  stepping  for- 
ward, he  announced  himself,  and  was 
received  with  stately  politeness. 

Colonel  Younff  M'as  a  man  whose 
elderly  and  wrinMed  face  was  flatly 
contradicted  by  the  dark  hue  of  his 
exuberant  hair  and  whiskers,  which, 
viewed  against  the  strong  light  of 
the  ofldce  window,  had  a  brilliant 
purple  hue  not  often  seen  in  nature. 
His  portly  figure  was  compressed 
rather  painfully  at  the  region  of  the 
waist  belt,  above  and  below  which  it 
bulged  out  into  a  species  of  festoon. 
He  bid  John  welcome  to  the  regi- 
ment ;  told  him  he  had  no  doubt  he 
should  find  him  assiduous  in  his 
duties,  and  that  they  should  get  on 
well  together,  in  which  our  hero  at 
once  acquiesced ;  inquired  with  af- 
fectionate earnestness  after  the  health 
of  his  family — none  of  whom  he  had 
ever  seen  or  heard  of—receiving  in 
return  a  minute  and  interesting  bul- 
letin concerning  each  member  of  it ; 
and  then,  beckoning  to  the  quarter- 
master-sergeant, who  was  in  the  of- 
flce,  desired  him  to  shew  Mr.  Faunce 
his  quarters. 

So  John  got  up,  and  making  a 
very  fine  bow,  followed  this  func- 
tionary (who,  like  St.  Peter,  carried 
in  his  hand  a  key  symbolic  of  his 


ofiice)  across  the  square,  and  up  a 
flight  of  stairs  to  a  door  marked 
'  Officers*  Quarters,  No.  1,'  which  he 
opened.  John  had  not  formed  any 
very  definite  idea  of  what  his  dwell- 
ing was  to  be  like,  and  was  prepared 
for  anything,  from  a  simple  £ning 
and  drawing-room  to  a  K>fty  suite 
of  apartments  fitted  up  with  Oriental 
magnificence.  It  may  be,  that  he 
supposed  '  No.  1 '  over  the  door,  like 
the  same  expression  in  the  American 
language,  meant  something  first-rate, 
tip* top ;  if  so,  he  was  probably  dis- 
appointed at  a  view  of  the  interior, 
which  would  have  been  a  limited 
space  for  a  large  mastiff*  to  reside  in. 
It  was  rather  dilapidated,  too,  for 
the  last  inmate  (who  had  vacated  it 
on  the  first  opportunity)  had  been  a 
very  spirited  fellow,  utterly  reckless 
of  barrack  damages,  and  the  author- 
ities had,  in  this  instance,  certainly 
forgotten  to  take  care  of  number  one, 
w^hich  is  a  very  unusual  circumstance 
with  them.  There  were  two  cup- 
boards opening  in  the  wall,  each 
about  the  same  size  as  the  apart- 
ment, and  a  window  which,  though 
not  large,  occupied  so  much  of  the 
room  as  to  make  it  look  on  that  side 
like  a  conservatory.  Some  of  the 
paper  on  the  walls  hung  down  after 
the  manner  of  tapestry,  while  in 
other  places  it  had  been  renewed; 
but  the  original  pattern  having  been 
blue  with  a  flower,  and  the  new  one 
yellow  with  a  stripe,  it  gave  one  the 
idea  of  being  imperfectly  matched. 
The  furniture  consisted  of  a  copper 
coal-skuttle,  with  a  dint  in  the  side, 
which  prevented  the  coals  from  going 
more  than  half-way  down,  a  poker, 
and  a  soldier-like  pair  of  tongs  with 
one  leg.  There  was  also  a  fender 
which,  on  any  confiding  person  plac- 
ing his  foot  upon  it  with  a  view  of 
enjoying  the  fireside,  immediately 
tilted  over,  throwing  any  hot  coals 
it  might  contain  into  his  face,  on  the 
principle  of  the  bent  lever  combined 
with  the  hair-trigger.  In  the  midst 
of  the  room  stood  a  small  table  with 
two  flaps,  which  being  turned  up, 
immediately  fell  down  again  for 
want  of  props ;  which  was  just  as 
well,  because  if  they  had  remained 
in  position  the  table  would  have 
borne  about  the  same  proportion  to 
the  surrounding  floor  as  the  body  of 
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a  field-work  does  to  the  ditch.  A 
wooden  board  on  the  chimneypiece 
contained  an  inventory  of  all  these 
articles,  conveying  a  rather  exagge- 
rated idea  of  tneir  value. 

In  fact,  the  appearance  of  the 
room  argued  the  strictest  economy, 
not  to  say  shahbiness ;  but  if  John 
had  considered  for  a  moment  how 
many  unfortunate  felons  require  a 
liberal  education,  and  how  many 
grateful  Irishmen  are  thankfully 
awaiting  pecuniary  assistance  from 
England,  he  would  have  known  bet- 
ter than  to  grumble  at  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  embellishment  in  an  offi- 
cer's quarters. 

Externally  the  view  was  confined. 
The  window  looked  out  on  a  dead 
wall,  between  which  and  the  sky  was 
a  house  top,  enlivened  by  the  occa- 
sional presence  of  cats,  who  made  it 
a  sort  of  feline  Walhalla,  all  the 
libertine  grimalkins  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood assembling  there  in  the 
evenings  to  conduct  intrigues  accom- 
panied with  music. 

John  sat  down  on  the  window- 
seat  and  surveyed  his  dominions  with 
deep  despondency,  feeling  inclined 
to  envy  a  sentry  under  the  window, 
whose  box  was  in  good  repair ;  while 
the  sergeant  gazed  on  the  opposite 
wall  with  a  face  inexpressive  of  any 
emotion  either  of  sympathy  or  re- 
morse. Just  then  a  door  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  passage  opened, 
and  there  emerged  a  figure  clad  in 
slippers  and  dressing-gown,  with  a 
pipe  in  his  mouth  of  an  Oriental 
character,  giving  him  altogether  the 
appearance  of  a  Turk  in  dishabille. 
Loun^ng  into  the  room  he  nodded 
to  John,  and  without  removing  his 
amber  mouthpiece  from  his  lips, 
accosted  him, — 

*  Come  to  join,  eh  ?  Infernal  quar- 
ter this — smokes,  too,  like  the  devil, 
except  in  a  westerly  wind,  and  then 
the  fire  won't  burn.  Better  come 
into  my  room  till  you've  got  your 
traps.' 

John  accepted  the  hospitable  invi- 
tation, and  followed  him  into  the 
opposite  room,  wondering  what  he 
meant  by  'traps,'  and  wnether  in- 
struments of  that  nature  were  part 
of  an  officer's  necessaries.  The  apart- 
ment he  entered  was  twin-brother  to 
his  own,  except  that  the  cupboards 
were  a  trifle  la^er ;  it  had  in  it,  in 
addition  to  the  Government  decora- 


tions, a  tent  bed  and  a  portable  chair. 
On  one  side  of  the  mantelpiece,  which 
was  covered  with  pipes  of  every  form 
and  nation,  hung  a  portrait  of  Cerito, 
and  on  the  other  a  warmly-com- 
plexioned  French  print.  The  occu- 
pant being  of  indolent  habits,  found 
the  dimensions  of  his  room  rather 
convenient,  as  he  could  open  the 
door  or  the  window,  poke  the  fire, 
or  take  anything  off  the  table,  with- 
out getting  out  of  bed.  He  hospi- 
tably offered  John  the  portable  chair, 
and  placed  himself  on  the  bed  with 
his  feet  on  the  window-seat. 

*  Take  a  weed  ? '  inquired  Mr. 
Dingle,  for  such  was  his  entertainer's 
name. 

John  gathered  his  meaning  from 
a  motion  of  the  amber  mouthpiece 
towards  the  meerschaums  over  the 
chimney,  and  said  he  didn't  smoke. 

*  Ah  ! '  said  Mr.  Dingle,  confi- 
dently, 'you'll  have  to  soon — can't 
get  on  without  it  here.' 

This  assertion  John  thought  might 
have  reference  to  something  dele- 
terious in  the  air  of  the  place,  ren- 
dering the  use  of  tobacco  necessary 
as  an  antidote. 

'  Infernal  stupid  quarter  this,'  con- 
tinued Mr.  Dingle. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that  all 
quarters  are  stupid  until  left,  when 
the  recollection  of  them  immediately 
becomes  sacred.  No  matter  how 
much  a  station  may  be  vilified,  there 
is  in  the  lowest  depth  a  lower  still, 
viz.  the  next  one. 

*  Are  you  a  dab  at  rackets  or  bil- 
liards?' inquired  Mr.  Dingle,  who, 
with  Arab  hospitality,  summoned  all 
his  conversational  powers  to  enter- 
tain the  unfortunate  stranger. 

John  replied  he  couldn't  play  at 
either. 

'Nothing  else  to  be  done  here,' 
resumed  his  host,  who  felt  he  had 
now  enumerated  all  the  resources  of 
mankind.  John  was  weighed  in  Mr. 
Dingle's  balance  and  found  wanting. 

At  length  his  entertainer  con- 
ceived a  happy  idea.  Opening  the 
door  without  shifting  his  position,  he 
called  'Rasper'  at  the  top  of  his 
voice. 

Rasper,  an  exhausted  man  in  a 
dirty  fustian  jacket,  made  his  ap- 
pearance. 

*  Half-and-half,'  said  Mr.  Dingle. 
Rasper  disappeared,  and  returned 

with  a  foaming  pewter  pot. 
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'Take  a  pall,'  said  Mr.  Dingle, 
dictatorially,  to  John,  who,  delighted 
to  find  some  gronnd  on  which  to 
meet  Mr.  Dingle's  views,  thanked 
hiin,  and  took  a  long  draught  from 
the  pot,  which  had  a  glass  bottom, 
through  which  the  drinker  might 
Burvej  his  friends  and  acquaintance 
daring  the  act  of  potation. 

The  circumstance  of  John  not 
being  a  smoker  precluded  the  idea 
of  himself  and  Mr.  Dingle  having 
anything  in  common,  and  the  con- 
versation now  began  to  flag.  Dingle 
vfished  to  be  hospitable — he  knew 
how  devilish  stupid  he  had  found  it 
himself  before  he  got  into  his  quar- 
ters ;  but  he  was  in  the  situation  of 
an  Eastern  woman  when  the  harem 
is  visited  by  an  English  lady  without 
an  interpreter. 

At  length  John,  who  began  to  feel 
slightly  intoxicated,  declined  any 
more  half-and-half,  and  Mr.  Dingle 
having  finished  his  pipe,  knocked 
out  the  ashes  in  a  little  heap  on  the 
table.    He  found  John  a  sort  of  reel 


in  a  bottle — he  had  got  him  into  bis 
room,  but  he  didn't  know  how  to 
get  him  out  again ;  and  the  mental 
fatigue  of  entertaining  him  couldn't 
be  endured  much  longer.  At  length, 
after  having  taken  a  prolonged  in- 
terest in  the  motions  of  two  sparrows 
on  the  opposite  wall,  who  were  fight- 
ing for  a  bit  of  straw,  he  said, — 

'  Do  you  know  Harkett  ?' 

John  confessed  his  ignorance. 

'  Let's  go  to  Harkett's  room,'  said 
Mr.  Dingle. 

John  jumped  at  the  proposition, 
for  he  had  tired  of  Mr.  Dingle's  so- 
ciety long  ago,  and  was  meditating 
going  to  his  own  room  to  pass  the 
morning,  like  Baron  Trenck,  in 
lonely  and  desolate  grandeur.  So 
Mr.  Dingle  having  exchanged  his 
slippers  for  a  pair  of  white  shoes, 
with  spikes  in  the  soles,  and  his 
dressing-gown  for  a  short  pilot  coat, 
put  on  nis  head  a  hat  resembling,  in 
shape  and  colour,  an  apple  pudding, 
and  they  went  out  together. 


Chaptee  VII. 


Harkett  lived  in  the  next  passage, 
on  entering  which,  John  was  run 
against  by  a  man  with  his  hat  over  .his 
eyes,  after  whom  there  came  clatter- 
ing down  the  stairs  a  boot -jack  dis- 
charged from  a  room  above.  This 
person  was  immediately  collared  by 
Mr.  Dingle. 

'  Ah !  at  your  old  tricks !'  said  he. 
'  Dunning  again !  Look  here,'  he 
continued,  *do  you  see  this  gentle- 
man?* meaning  John.  The  person 
addressed,  a  shabby  little  man,  hav- 
ing removed  his  hat  from  his  eyes, 
and  afterwards  from  his  head,  did  see 
him,  and  smiled  faintly.  *  Well,'  re- 
samed  Mr.  Dingle,  *get  his  room 
— Ko.  1, — to  rights,  fy  this  even- 
ing. None  of  your  Jewish  tricks, 
raind — none  of  those  easy  chairs  of 
yours  stuffed  with  brickbats  I' 

The  man  again  smiled  feebly,  and 
promising  that  John's  quarters  should 
be  immediately  rendered  luxurious, 
sped  away,  much  relieved  by  the 
termination  of  the  interview. 

Dingle  explained  that  this  man 
was  a  ramiture  broker,  and  had  been, 
probably,  kicked  down  stairs  for  ask- 
ing payment  of  his  bill. 

'A  regular  Jew!'  said  Mr.  Din- 
gle, who  appeared  to  regard  that 
nation  with  deep  abhorrence,  and 


would  have  been  a  formidable  oppo- 
nent to  the  ministry  on  the  subject 
of  Jewish  disabilities.  'Never  pay 
him  more  than  half  his  bill — make 
that  a  rule,  mind !' 

To  say  the  truth,  the  broker  was 
always  content  to  get  half  his  de- 
mand, which  rather  overpaid  him,— 
his  accounts  being  framed  with  a 
view  to  taxation. 

The  room  he  had  been  ejected 
from  was  Mr.  Harkett's,  which  they 
now  entered.  That  gentleman  was 
standing  before  the  fire  lighting  a 
cigar,  with  which  to  refresh  himself 
after  the  fatigue  of  kicking  out  the 
furniture  man.  He  was  a  slight, 
sinewy  fellow,  with  a  keen  eye  and 
a  hook  nose;  he  wore  a  straight- 
brimmed  hat,  and  a  brown  ridmg- 
coat  with  the  button  of  a  sporting 
dub,  which  was  characteristic,  for 
Mr.  Harkett  was  a  sporting  man — 
the  fast  man  of  the  regiment.  He 
had  secret  and  supernatural  intelli- 
gence of  the  horse  that  was  to  win 
the  Leger  months  before  the  race ; 
and  would  offer  the  most  tremendous 
odds  on  the  event,  which  nobody 
was  ever  b<^d  enough  to  take.  Ju- 
nior ensigns  looked  on  him  with  awe, 
and  resolved  to  get  hats  like  his. 
Dingle,  who  was  entitled,  in  conse- 
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quenoe  of  his  standing  in  the  ser- 
vice,  and  the  quantity  of  tohacco  he 
had  smoked,  to  appear  on  terms  of 
familiarity  with  Harkett,  addressed 
him  as  '  old  fellow  ;*  and  introduced 
our  hero  to  him.  Harkett  could  tell 
any  man's  weight  to  an  ounce,  and 
he  mentally  decided  during  the  in- 
troduction that  John  would  ride 
just  under  eleven  stone  and  a-half 
in  a  four-pound  saddle. 

*  Brought  your  horses  with  you  ?' 
inquired  Mr.  Harkett,  who  haying 
four  himself  (which  was  the  precise 
number  the  rest  of  the  regiment 
mustered  among  them),  always  af- 
fected to  look  on  their  possession  as 
a  matter  of  course. 

John's  heart  sank  within  him. 
He  saw  at  once  there  was  a  great 
gulf  fixed  between  him  and  a  man 
who  could  talk  with  such  rumchalafwe 
of  an  indefinite  stud.  But  he  said 
he  hadn't  brought  them  with  him, 
which  was  quite  true. 

*  Ah  !*  rejoined  Mr.  Harkett, 
keeping  up  the  fiction,  'you'll  find 
the  stabling  pretty  good  here,  but 
it's  difficult  to  get  grooms.  If  you 
want  anything  to  drive  I  can  let  you 
have  a  dog-cart  cheap.' 

John  thought  there  must  be  some- 
thing very  delightful  in  being  able 
to  buy  and  sell  dog-carts  in  that  off- 
hand way;  but,  thanking  him  for 
the  offer,  he  said  he  didn't  want 
one. 

Here  Mr.  Harkett  turned  to  Mr. 
Dingle,  and  described  to  him  a  course 
of  treatment  he  was  putting  his 
brown  mare  through ;  to  which  that 
gentleman,  who  was  profoundly  ig- 
norant of  the  science  of  horse-flesh, 
and  didn't  know  whether  the  head  or 
the  hock  was  the  seat  of  glanders, 
listened  with  great  interest,  and  gave 
it  his  entire  concurrence.  Mean- 
while John  was  speculating  on  what 
Harkett  could  do  with  all  those 
whips,  for  he  had  four  tandem,  three 
gig,  and  seven  riding-whips,  in  a 
rack  over  the  fireplace.  Above  these 
hung  an  oil  painting,  in  which  he 
was  represented  ridinghis  traditionary 
horse.  Longbow,  over  a  stream  which, 
unless  the  artist  had  made  an  error 
in  the  perspective,  must  have  been 
about  the  width  of  Eegent  Street; 
and  round  the  walls  were  ranged  a 
series  of  coloured  prints,  descriptive 
of  some  great  steeple-chase,  in  each 
of  which   horses   and   their  riders 


appeared  in  the  most  unusual  rela- 
tive positions,  the  jockey  being  for 
the  most  part  every  where  except  in 
the  saddle.  Sometimes  he  was  pre- 
ceding his  horse  down  an  abyss 
apparently  bottomless,  while  a  more 
successful  opponent  flying  over  them 
calmly  watcned  their  proofless  to- 
wards the  centre  —  sometimes  the 
rider  was  lying  on  his  back,  and  the 
steed  grovelling  before  him  in  an 
attitude  of  blind  adoration.  Harkett 
saw  John  looking  fixedly  at  one  of 
these,  and  remarked  that  he  had  had 
a  devilish  good  book  on  that  steeple- 
chase. 

'  Were  you  at  it  ?'  he  inquired  of 
John,  who  might  have  been  about 
eleven  years  old  at  the  time  it  took 
place. 

But  John,  disregarding  this  fact, 
owned  with  much  secret  shame  that 
he  had  not  been  there,  though  he 
said  it  in  a  way  to  lead  the  questioner 
to  infer  that  he  had  been  kept  away 
by  mere  accident,  and  had  seenjplenly 
of  others. 

'  It  was  a  pretty  thing,'  said  Mr. 
Harkett,  *a  very  pretty  thing.  I 
owned  a  mare  once,  own  sister  to  the 
winner — that  chestnut  horse  you  see 
there  ridden  by  Oliver.  He  offered 
to  take  five  to  three  about  it ;  but  I 
knew  he  was  safe  to  win,  and  told 
him  so.' 

John  began  to  look  on  Mr.  Har- 
kett with  great  respect ;  he  was  evi- 
dently a  personification  of  the  genius 
of  the  English  turf,  and  it  would  not 
have  surprised  him  to  find  that  he 
was  the  editor  of  BeWs  Life  which 
lay  on  the  table.  On  a  bookcase 
near  were  all  the  sporting  magazines 
that  ever  were  published  elegantly 
bound,  and  two-and-thirty  volumes 
of  the  2\rf  Register ;  above  these,  on 
the  wall,  was  nailed  a  horse-shoe, 
which  might  have  been  mistaken  for 
a  charm  against  witchcraft,  thereby 
exposing  Mr.  Harkett  to  a  charge  of 
superstition,  had  not  a  label  under- 
neath proclaimed  that  it  had  once 
shod  a  celebrated  winner  of  the 
Derby.  This  relic,  indeed,  the  owner 
valued  above  any  other  possession, 
regarding  it  mth  as  much  reverence 
as  a  Carmelite  does  the  toe-nail  of 
the  Baptist. 

Mr.  Harkett  now  began  to  feel 
uneasy  about  the  brown  mare,  and 
announced  his  intention  of  paying 
her  a  visit;  on  which  Dingle,  who 
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-mtmld  have  gone  to  see  anything 
that  had  been  proposed  to  him,  of- 
fered to  bear  him  company.  So  they 
.^agreed  to  go  to  the  stable,  dropping 


John  at  the  mess-room,  which  they 
observed  he  might  like  to  see,  oh 
their  way. 


Cb AFTER  Vni. 


The  mess-room  was  a  large  apart- 
ment, with  a  very  small  fireplace, 
and  walls  stained  the  colour  d(  blot- 
ting-paper. There  were  four  officers 
in  it,  to  whom  John  was  introduced, 
.and  the  circumstance  of  his  being 
chaperoned  by  Harkett  was  very 
aiuch  in  his  favour,  causing  Old- 
style,  the  junior  ensign,  who  had 
Joined  about  three  months  before 
4John,  to  regard  him  as  a  superior 
person ;  for  the  halo  with  which  Mr. 
liarkett  was  in  his  eyes  surrounded 
tinged  all  whom  he  patronised  with 
^lory.  Standing  with  his  back  to 
the  fire  was  a  corpulent  man  with  a 
white  head,  whose  manner  was  the 
very  reverse  of  what  John  had  yet 
experienced;  for  whereas  all  the 
others  had  received  him  as  if  they 
were  very  old  gentlemen  indeed,  to 
whom  the  forms  of  life  had  become 
wearisome  from  repetition,  Major 
^Hellick  welcomed  him  with  courteous 
liumility.  The  major  was  a  bachelor 
about  fifly-five  years  of  age  :  all  his 
contemporaries  had  long  since  mar- 
ried or  left  the  service,  and  having 
aao  resources  whatsoever  within  him- 
:9elf,  he  was  obliged  to  conform  to  the 
tastes  of  his  young  associates,  and  was 
-consequently  an  old  boy.  He  took 
an  interest  in  all  their  proceedings : 
would  trot  round  their  rooms  hdf- 
:a-dozen  times  a-day,  gossiping  away 
about  their  bets  and  their  love  affairs, 
and  giving  them  instructions  in  im- 
iDorality  m  a  way  at  once  admoni- 
tory and  fraternal,  like  Mentor  and 
Telemachus  in  one.  He  would  mark 
ibr  them  at  rackets  for  hours  toge- 
ther, and  was  constantly  in  the 
•Inlliard-room,  though  the  arch  of  his 
£gure  prevented  him  from  approach- 
ing the  table  near  enough  to  handle 
^  cue.  Although  the  poor  old  gen- 
tleman must  have  been  in  reality 
Tery  lonely  and  dismal,  he  was 
always  in  a  state  of  galvanic  hilarity ; 
lie  was  delighted  to  be  joked  with  on 
aoy  subject  except  his  white  head  or 
ilia  waist,  and  a  charge  of  laxity  in 
his  morals  never  fail^  to  excite  a  fit 
<of  cbucklinff  endin^^  in  temporary 
aeph  vzia.  £  early  life  he  had  served 
IB  tne  Peninsula,  and  was  conse- 
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fluently  as  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  science  of  war  as  a  printer's 
devil  is  with  literature;  but  this, 
and  all  other  dignifying  advan- 
tages of  rank  and  experience,  he 
voluntarily  laid  aside  to  assume  an 
aged  juvenility,  which  suggested  the 
idea  of  a  patriarch  playing  at  mar- 
bles. 

Captain  Jessamy,  lounging  on  a 
sofa  near,  put  some  questions  to  John 
with  languid  politeness,  and  on  find- 
ing what  county  he  came  from, 
asked  him  if  he  knew  Sir  Frederick 
Toplofty,  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  it  ? 
Now  John  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
know  him,  inasmuch  as  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Sir  Frederick  was  limited 
to  distant  admiration  of  him  when 
appearing  at  the  county  town  as 
high  sheriff,  foreman  of  the  grand 
jury,  proposer  of  a  county  member, 
or  in  some  other  exalted  public  cha- 
racter. But  the  question  caused  him 
to  perceive  that  Captain  Jessamy 
was  very  highly  connected;  and 
Ensign  Oldstyle,  who  had  suspected 
it  previously,  was  now  confirmed  in 
the  impression.  Mr.  Fuddicombe 
was  sitting  on  the  table  reading  a 
newspaper,  which  he  handed  to  John, 
telling  him  there  was  a  capital  crim. 
con.  in  it — a  remark  that  caused  the 
major  to  crack  one  or  two  indecorous 
jokes,  winking  at  the  same  time  at 
our  hero,  who  was  much  puzzled  at 
his  superannuated  gambols. 

While  John  pretended  to  read  the 
paper,  he  was  mentally  comparing 
his  companions  in  arms  with  the 
ideas  he  had  formed  of  them  from 
reading  their  names  in  the  Army 
Lut,  and  found  they  were  altogether 
difierent.  What  he  most  wondered 
at  was,  that  they  all  appeared  to 
have  nothing  to  do  —  at  least  dl 
except  Fuddicombe,  who  was  on 
duty,  and  he  grumbled  at  it,  getting 
up  at  the  sound  of  a  bugle  not  at  afl 
in  the  way  poetically  ascribed  to  the 
war-horse,  but  puttmg  on  his  belt  in 
an  exhausted  manner,  and  saying  he 
must  go  to  that  infernal  parade. 
From  having  as  yet  seen  nothing  but 
listlessness  in  the  barracks,  John 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
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were  all  deficient  in  energy,  in  which 
he  was  mnch  mistaken.  It  was 
merely  the  soporific  inflnenee  of  the 
atmosphere  surrounding  the  Castle 
of  Indolence  which  overpowered 
these  warriors. 

For  instance,  Harkett,  thongh  his 
talk  was  of  horses  only,  had  energy 
enough,  comhined  with  a  keen  per- 
ception of  self-interest,  to  bare  made 
him,  if  these  qufdities  had  been  pro- 
perly directed,  a  great  Financial 
fieformer.  In  fact  he  displayed,  in 
the  narrow  field  he  had  for  exercising 
his  genius,  great  talent  for  finance ; 
thongh  of  expensiye  habits,  no  man 
could  live  more  frugally,  as  he  nerer 
paid  his  debts,  on  account  of  which 
ne  had  frequent  conflicts  with  tailors 
and  other  tradesmen,  who  were  for 
the  most  part  defeated  with  great 
loss. 

Then — ^talking  of  energy, — why, 
at  that  moment  Captain  Flodde  was 
seated  in  the  very  next  room  ex- 
pending in  professional  pursuits  ze^l 
and  application  sufficient  to  discover 
the  philosopher's  stone,  having  a 
military  work  between  his  elbows, 
while  his  hands  supported  a  forehead 
which  looked  high  because  it  was 
bald.  He  was  a  man  of  immense 
conscientiousness,  which  would  not 
allow  him  to  rest  contented  as  a 
carpet-knight,  and  accordingly  he 
read  hard  all  day  long  at  Aides 
Mimoires,  Prirtciples  ojf  Strategy, 
works  on  fortification,  drill  books, 
and  improvements  in  percussion- 
locks —  branches  of  science  which, 
however  valuable  professionally,  are 
merely  private  approaches,  not  lead- 
ing anywhere  else,  and  having  no 
great  tendency  to  enlarge  the  mind. 
Notwithstanding  his  strategiod 
studies  he  was  a  very  artless  man, 
exposing  his  weak  points  with  per- 
fect unreserve  to  the  shafts  of  sub- 
altern satire.  He  resembled  a  great 
hoard  of  warlike  information,  which 
unfortunately  was  locked  up  and  the 
key  lost :  nobody  else  ever  got  any 
enlightenment  from  his  researches, 
and  there  were  some  who  questioned 
if  he  himself  was  the  better  for  them. 
Heaven  knows  what  became  of  it  all ; 
he  was  a  perfect  quicksand,  over  which 
the  tide  of  information  flowed  regu- 
larly and  copiously,  yet,  half  an  hour 
after,  there  ne  was  yellow  and  dry-~ 
without  even  a  shell  to  shew.  The 
only  thing  he  appeared  to  have  ae- 


quired  was  a  snperatitioiis  Tcneratian 
iar  the  andent  Romans,  so  sItcmi^  ms 
to  give  rise  to  a  mmoar  in  the  regi- 
ment that  his  private  hours  wexe 
spent  in  a  toga. 

Lieutenant  Frowsty,  who  lived 
down  stairs,  also  read  very  faard, 
heinj^  a  devoted  student  of  the  Inki- 
est literature  of  the  day,  which  m  ct 
gossamer  delicacy  of  texture.  He 
was  then  deep  in  a  recondite  work 
on  SiHfbs,  which  had  recently  noade 
its  appearance. 

But  the  mental  activity  of   Ae 
regiment  was  not  all  expended  on 
theory.     There  were  two  pradieal 
men,  who  were  carrying  on  vigorous 
si^es  at  that  moment  in  the  draw- 
ing-room of  a  villa  about  a  mile 
from  the  town.    One  of  these,  Ca|K 
tain  Lothaire,  was  considered  by  bis 
female  acquaintance  a  very  handmnie, 
pleasing  person;   in   which  (^nioa 
there  was  one  individual  besides  who 
cordially  agreed.    He  was  seated  on  a 
sofa  by  a  young  lady,  to  whom  be 
was  whispering  something  that  made 
her  smite  and  blush,  and  call  bim  a 
naughty  man:    his  was  a  dashing, 
Indian  style  of  warfare,  and  he  gene- 
rally took  places  by  storm.     In  a 
comer  of  the  room  £nsign  Frelove 
was  seated  on  a  low  stool,  holdii^  a 
handful  of  o^oured  worsteds,  with 
which  he  was  supplying  a  younger 
lady,   with  a  profusion  of  ringlets, 
who  was  engaged  in  working  a  mag- 
nificent piece  of  tapestry,  representing 
a  female  (whose   features  had  the 
squareness   peculiar  to  works  exe- 
cuted in  that  material)   carryine'  a 
pitcher:  this  when  finished  i^in- 
tended  to  adorn  Mr.  Frelove^s  easy 
chair,  a  fact  he  feigned  to  be  totally 
unaware  of.     His  mode  of  attack  was 
altogether  different  from  Lothaire's 
— he  was  more  prone  to  tlnsh  him- 
self than  to  make  a  lady  blush  ;  and, 
though  he  had  sat  down  before  the 
place  months  previously,  be  could  not 
yet  flatter  himself  that  be  was  master 
of  the  outworks,  the  garrison  making 
sorties  in  all  directions  with  as  nioch 
audacity  as  if  there  were  no  army  of 
observation  in  the   neighbourhood. 
In  the  ensign's  pocket  at  that  very 
moment  were  three  pairs  of  while 
kid   gloves  with   laced   edges,  two 
rings  (a  turquoise  and  a  cat*s-eyeX 
and  a  copy  of  Mrs.  Hemans*  worka^ 
all  of  which  be  had  purchased  at 
different  times  with  the  intention  cf 
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presenting  them  to  the  young  lady 
with  the  ringlets,  but  had  iHlowed 
them  to  accumulate  in  consequence 
of  a  diffidence  he  felt  about  lay- 
ing his  offerings  on  the  shrine  of  the 
goddess.  Besides  these,  he  had  in  a 
secret  drawer  at  his  quarters  a  richly 
ornamented  parasol  and  a  laequered 
workbox,  procured  with  the  same 
intentions,  but  left  at  home  on 
account  of  their  size  rendering  them 
inconyenient  to  carry  about  with 
him,  especially  in  uniform. 

However  these  characters  may  ap- 
pear to  differ,  they  are  all  natural 
offspring,  got  by  the  same  mode  of 
life  out  of  various  temperaments. 
John*s  first  opinion  of  them  (and  I 
dare  say  the  reader's  also)  was  un- 
favourable, but  he  soon  discovered 
that  mihury  men  amongst  military 
men  have  a  strange  fancy  for  wear- 
ing the  wrong  side  of  their  minds 
outward, — that  almost  all  are  far 
better  than  they  seem.  Natural 
emotions  and  good  qualities  are  care- 
fully suppressed,  and  when  they  ap- 
pear it  is  in  spite  of  the  proprietors ; 
but  tbey  are  only  under  a  bushel, 
not  extinguished.  His  comrades,  as 
John  soon  found,  were  all  very 
obliging,  good-natured  fellows,— ex- 
cept, perhaps,  Harkett,  who  was  too 
sagacious  to  possess  these  minor  qua- 
lities. 

About  one  o'clock  there  was 
luncheon,  the  arrival  of  which  was 
hailed  vrith  much  delight,  as  it  af- 
forded legitimate  and  pleasing  occu- 
pation, and  they  lingered  fondly  over 
it  long  after  they  had  lost  the  power 
of  eating  any  more.  Afterwards, 
Oldsty  le,  who  still  saw  John  through 
the  brightening  medium  of  Harkett, 
volunteered  to  take  him  into  the 
town.  During  the  walk  our  hero 
perceived  from  his  companion's  man- 
ner that  he  had  seen  a  great  deal  of 
the  world,  and  had  a  profound  insight 
into  human  nature,  though  he  was 
two  years  younger  than  himself. 
You  couldn't  entrap  him  into  an  ex- 
pression of  surprise,  delight,  anxiety, 
or  any  other  ebullition  of  feeling 
whatsoever ;  he  was  a  beardless  Stoic, 
which  John  afterwards  found  to  be  a 
character  very  common  among  the 
juniors  of  the  army,  giving  them  an 
immense  advantage  over  him,  poor 
fellow,  who  was  still  subject  to  the 
puerile  emotions  above  mentioned. 
Great  characters  and  events  were 


allQded  to  by  Mr.  Oldstyle  in  a 
manner  that  at  once  shewed  his  just 
appreciation  of  them,  and  his  com- 
pJete  freedom  from  the  dreamy  and 
romantic  influence  of  popular  pre- 
judice; when  he  talked  of  these  he 
stood  over  his  subject.  The  merits 
of  the  Commander-in-chief  as  a  ge- 
neral, Jenny  Lind  as  a  vocalist,  and 
old  Young  as  a  commanding  officer, 
were  discussed  in  the  same  brief, 
nervous,  trenchant  style,  and  these 
characters  at  once  stripped  of  their 
illusory  reputation.  With  regard 
to  less  exalted  themes  Mr.  Oldstyle's 
deportment  was  that  of  an  ancient 
row,  who,  having  drained  the  cup  of 
pleasure  to  the  dregs,  had  discovered 
that  all  was  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit ;  which  is  a  very  desirable  and 
elevating  state  of  mind  for  youth, 
securing  them  against  the  chances  of 
being  taken  in,  shewing  them  things 
in  their  proper  light,  teaching  them 
to  rise  in  the  world  by  attempting  to 
drag  obstructing  statues  from  their 
pedestals,  and  causing  them  to  look 
down  with  fitting  contempt  on  the 
unsophisticated.  Accordingly,  though 
John  did  not  perceive  any  peculiar 
vigour  in  Mr.  Oldstyle's  diction  (for 
most  of  his  criticisms  were  conveyed 
in  the  same  phrases,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  which  were  expletives),  and 
though  his  mode  of  settling  a  ques- 
tion was  confined  to  simple  assertions 
unsupported  by  any  argument  or 
illustration,  yet  he  listened  to  him 
with  uncriticising  wonder,  just  such 
as  he  would  have  expenenced  at 
meeting  a  wrinkled  infant  with  a 
grey  head. 

Poor  John !  the  day,  so  lon^  looked 
forward  to,  was  one  of  humiliation ; 
retracing  it  he  could  not  recollect 
any  observation  of  his  which  might 
not  have  been  made  by  the  meanest 
capacity.  In  the  morning  he  had 
felt  his  wit  brisk,  sparkling,  ready 
to  blow  the  cork  out  of  the  bottle 
and  foam  over ;  but  now  it  was  flat, 
stale,  unprofitable.  If  this  sort  of 
thing  went  on,  how  would  he  be 
able  to  write  and  tell  Amy,  in  strict- 
est confidence,  that  he  was  *  a  great 
favourite  with  the  regiment,'  illus- 
trating it  with  some  triumphant 
scene?  or  his  mother,  that  he  *felt 
almost  at  home  ?'  At  lunch  he  had 
made  one  or  two  epigrammatic  at- 
tempts, but  they  had  withered  before 
they  came  to  maturity  for  want  of 
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a  warm  reception,  leaving  him 
ashamed  of  the  miserable  abortions. 
Where  was  the  gay,  elegant,  dash- 
ing, glittering  world,  makinff  duty 
and  pleasure  synonymous,  that  he 
had  noped  to  live  in?  Why,  it 
was  a  very  mirage,  not  merely  re- 
ceding as  he  advanced,  but  vanishing 
altogether. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  barren  re- 
gion were  to  him  shrouded  in  impe- 
netrable mystery ;  there  was  an  abyss 
between  him  and  them  which  pre- 
vented him  from  taking  their  alti- 
tude ;  and  he  knew  not  if  they  were 
giants  or  pigmies.  But  wait  a  little, 
John,  till  experience  and  familiarity 
shall  bridge  the  chasm,  in  which 
architectural  operation  your  natural 
acuteness  will  be  a  capital  founda- 
tion, and  these  hostile  forces  shall, 


on  close  inspection,  prove  a  flock  of 
sheep. 

If  John  had  been  of  the  children 
of  this  present  age,  so  wise  in  their 
generation,  he  would  have  felt  none 
of  this  mortification.  Oldstyle  had 
not  been  disappointed.  He  knew 
beforehand  that  duty  would  be  an 
infernal  bore;  that  commanding 
officers,  army  reflations,  and  drills, 
were  horrible  instruments  of  op- 
pression; that  his  comrades  would 
be,  some  of  them,  pretty  good  fel- 
lows, and  some  of  them  *•  muffs '  and 
*  jolly  greens.'  Military  life  had  no 
hallucinations  for  this  young  Worldly 
Wiseman.  But  John  was  arrayed  in 
enthusiasm,  romance,  hero-worship, 
and  the  like  gay,  tropical  garments, 
to  go  to  the  Arctic  regions  in, — ^no 
wonder  he  got  frost-bitten. 


Chapter  IX. 


On  going  to  his  room  to  dress  for 
mess,  he  found  it  almost  habitable ; 
the  furniture  man  had  been  exer- 
cising a  necromantic  influence.  A 
soldier  in  fatigue- dress  was  on  his 
knees  before  one  of  John's  packing- 
cases,  and  started  up  at  his  entrance. 

'  Oh,'  said  John,  '  are  you  to  be 
my  servant?' 

*  Sir,'  replied  the  man,  with  slow, 
dignified  utterance, '  I  have  been  se- 
lected by  the  sergeant-major  to  fill 
that  office,  and  I  trust  it  will  meet 
your  approbation.  •  I  shall  study, 
sir,  to  give  you  satisfaction.' 

John  stared  at  the  fellow,  won- 
dering where  the  deuce  he  had  learnt 
Johnsonese. 

'What's  your  name?'  inquired 
John. 

The  man  hesitated,  probably  to 
give  a  periphrastic  turn  to  his  reply ; 
but  the  subject  not  admitting  of  it, 
he  simply  answered  that  he  was 
called  Hubbard. 

John  thought  it  a  strange  appel- 
lation, and  wondered  if  he  was  de- 
scended from  the  historical  female  of 
that  name,  an  episode  in  whose  life 
has  come  down  to  us;  for  though 
the  position  she  occupies  in  that  frag- 
mentary biography  is  a  solitary  one, 
yet  the  fact  of  her  being  termed 
^Mother'  Hubbard  has  led  antiqua- 
rians to  suppose  that  she  had  issue. 

*•  I  shall  want  my  uniform  un- 
~  -"cked,  if  vou  please,  to  go  to  mess 
laid  John, 
ir,'  returned  his  grandiloquent 


retainer,  '  I  was  previously  aware  of 
that,  and  you  will  find  the  correct 
articles  of  costume  deposited  on  the 
bed.' 

The  man  was  evidently  master  of 
the  English  language.  John  felt 
quite  embarrassed  at  being  waited  on 
by  a  person  who  could  express  him- 
self in  that  style,  but  having  accepted 
the  proffered  accommodation  of  Din- 
gle's room  to  wash  in,  he  dressed 
himself  and  went  to  mess. 

Only  four  or  five  officers  were 
seated  at  dinner  when  he  entered, 
and  took  up  an  isolated  position  near 
the  bottom ;  but  they  soon  began  to 
pour  in,  and  filled  the  table.  The 
major  had  a  friend  dining  with  him, 
whom,  from  the  splendour  of  his 
uniform  and  the  presence  of  a  pair  of 
brass  spurs  on  his  heels,  John  im- 
agined to  be  a  colonel  of  cavalry,  but 
on  inquiry  he  found  to  be  a  store- 
keeper ;  and  a  further  acquaintance 
proved  that  the  said  storekeeper  never 
parted  with  his  spurs  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, finding  them  an  assist- 
ance, perhaps,  in  going  up  ladders  and 
down  slippery  steps  into  cellars,  whi- 
ther his  duties  occasionally  took  him. 
He  who  wants  to  see  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  war  properly  sus- 
tained must  go  into  the  suburbs  of 
the  army.  The  storekeeper  had 
known  the  major  in  the  Feninsola, 
and  was  fond  of  adverting  to  thdr 
early  acquaintance,  rather  to  the  ma- 
jor's annojranoe,  as  he  found  retro- 
spection unpleasant  and  ^  ' 
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It  stmck  John  that  the  regimental 
taste  in  jewellery  was  peculiar.  Mr. 
XHngle  came  to  dinner  in  a  breast- 
pin, the  bead  of  which  was  a  skull 
el^antlj  sculptured,  in  which  he 
probably  followed  the  gloomy  philo- 
sophy of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who 
used  to  have  a  mummy  introduced 
at  their  feasts  as  a  memento  mjori, 
Mr.  Harkett's  pin  was  characteris- 
tically surmounted  by  a  little  gold 
horse-shoe,  with  rubies  for  nails; 
and  Captain  Jessamy  wore  a  watch- 
guard  of  the  same  precious  metal, 
with  links  so  massive  that,  being  a 
little  man,  he  only  wanted  a  gibbet 
at  his  back  to  complete  the  illusion 
of  his  being  hung  in  chains.  Cap- 
tain Lothaire's  most  obtrusive  orna- 
ment was  a  sweet  pea,  very  like  some 
growing  outside  the  window  at  the 
villa;  and  Ensign  Frelove  wore  in 
his  bosom  a  white  rose  presented  to 
him  that  morning,  which  exposed 
him  to  as  much  contumelious  per- 
sonality as  if  he  had  been  an  ad- 
herent of  the  house  of  York  eot 
amidst  a  Lancastrian  mob,  so  that 
before  the  fish  was  off  the  table  his 
face  became  of  a  permanent  red 
from  the  blushes  running  into  one 
another. 

The  chair  on  John's  right  was  taken 
by  Captain  Plodde,  whom  he  had  not 
seen  before.  This  gentleman  eazed 
earnestly  at  our  hero,  probably  to 
see  if  he  had  anything  of  the  ancient 
Boman  about  him ;  but  as  John  pos- 
sessed none  of  the  characteristics  of 
that  interesting  people,  not  even  the 
nose,  the  survey  must  have  been 
unsatisfactorv.  On  his  other  side 
sat  Trant,  the  senior  lieutenant  of 
the  regiment,  whom  he  also  saw  for 
the  fiist  time,  but  who  addressed  him 
with  a  kindness  of  manner  that  made 
him  feel  more  at  ease  than  he  had  yet 
done. 

During  a  lull,  Harkett,  sitting  op- 

r'te,  thought  it  a  good  opportunity 
completing  the  subjugation  of 
our  hero,  and  fastening  him  quite 
securely  to  his  chariot-wheels. 

*  You  won't  be  able  to  get  on  in 
this  place,  Faunce,'  said  he,  *  without 
a  draff  of  some  sort.  I'll  let  you  see 
my  aog-cart  in  the  morning,  and 


you  shall  have  it  a  bareain, — dos- 
cart  and  devilish  nice  horse,  wdl 
broke,  both  for  seventy— cost  me  a 
hmidred  and  ten.' 
John  was  dreadfully  embarrassed ; 


he  thought  everybody  was  looking  at 
him  with  a  view  of  estimating  his 
finances  by  his  reply,  and  he  knew 
01dstyle*s  eye  was  upon  him.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  he  might  have 
closed  with  the  offer  on  the  spot, 
thereby  reducing  himself  to  penuiy, 
had  not  Trant  come  to  his  relief. 

'  Is  it  the  horse  or  the  cart  that 's 
well  broke,  Harkett?'  inquired  he; 
'  for  to  my  knowledge  you  *ve  smashed 
the  latter  half-a-dozen  times  at 
least.'  . 

Harkett  was  the  man  embarrassed 
now. 

*'  Ah,'  said  he,  grimly,  '  what  a 
funny  fellow  you  are,  Trant !  All  I 
know  is  the  cart  cost  me  seventy 
pound.' 

'  You  mustn't  mind  Harkett,'  said 
Trant,  smUing,  and  turning  to  John , 
*  he  has  an  idea  that  a  dog- cart  is  a 
necessary  of  life,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  he  came  into  the  world  with  a 
pair  of  spurs  on.' 

Harkett  was  somewhat  mollified 
by  the  indirect  compliment  conveyed, 
but  he  could  have  poisoned  Trant's 
sherry  with  pleasure.  It  is  a  sin- 
gular fact  that  these  few  words 
stripped  John's  lion  of  his  hide  for 
ever. 

^  He  must  have  been  the  greatest 
infant  prodigy  since  Pyrrhus,  who 
was  bom  with  an  entire  set  of  teeth,* 
said  John,  laughing. 

Captain  Plodde  pricked  up  his 
ears. 

'  Pyrrhus  was  a  great  general,* 
said  he,  in  a  tone  of  voice  correspond- 
ent to  the  importance  and  originality 
of  the  remark. 

This  was  a  more  definite  assertion 
than  Captain  Plodde  usually  ha- 
zarded, for  his  opinions  were  rather 
unsettled  by  stud3ring  the  art  of  war 
from  too  many  authorities.  Indeed, 
tactics  is  an  uncertain  science,  chang- 
ing with  the  age  and  the  general; 
of  late  we  have  letumed  to  a  primeval 
simplicity  of  warfare,  taking  for  a 
model  the  bull  in  the  arena,  who  at 
the  waving  of  a  red  rag  shuts  his 
eyes  and  eoes  in  gallantly  on  the 
tauridor*s  hmce. 

*  He  was  King  of  Epirus,'  resumed 
Captain  Plodde,  in  a  tone  that  would 
have  suited  the  original  biographer 
of  the  monarch  when  announcing  the 
fact  for  the  first  time. 

'  Why,  I  always  thought  he  was 
King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands!'  said 
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Faddioombe,  who  wu  a  bit  of  a 

wag. 

'  Yon  are  quite  wrong,*  replied  the 
captaiiL,  whose  ignorance  of  modem 
ballad  literatnre  prevented  him  from 
seeing  the  levity  of  the  remark ;  *the 
people  he  rul^  over  were  highly 
civilised,  and  had  a  scientific  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  war :  they  were 
only  second  to  the  Romans.* 

*  Talking  of  war,  tremendous  work 
the  other  day  in  India,'  said  Major 
Bellick,  frqm  the  other  end  of  the 
table. 

*■  It  was  a  great  battle,  and  the  gene- 
ralship displayed  sheds  lustre  on  the 
British  arms,*  said  Captain  Plodde. 

In  this  opinion  he  was  perfectly 
sincere,  for  the  battle  was  fought  on 
precisely  the  same  principles  as 
Flodde  himself  would,  probably,  have 
adopted  had  he  been  in  command  of 
the  forces. 

*  Sharp  work,*  said  the  major ;  *'  no 
joking  with  those  Indian  rascals.  I 
remember  a  little  af&ir  I  was  en- 
gaged in  myself,  when  they  peppered 
us.  They  were  posted  on  the  other 
side  of  a  nullah,  and  we  were  ordered 
to  charge  them,  but  we  were  devilish 
glad  to  get  back  again  the  best  way 
we  could.* 

*'  Your  motto  should  be  Nulla  ves' 
Ugia  ratrtfrsum^  major,*  said  Trant; 
^^we  ran  back  again  through  the 
nullah.** 

*  I  don*t  know  about  mottoes,*  said 
the  major,  whose  style  of  dialogue 
was  desultory;  *but  I  know  I  got 
my  face  infernally  well  scratched  in 
the  prickly- pear  bushes.* 

'  They  plant  the  prickly-pear,  I 
believe,"^  observed  C^tain  Modde, 
thirsting  for  information,  *  princi- 
pally  on  the  berm  ?  * 

*  Don*t  know,  really^  I  never  was 
there,*  returned  the  major,  who,  pro- 
bably, thought  the  question  had  re- 
ference either  to  the  Birman  empire 
or  the  Burmese  war. 

*  Ah,  these  things  are  nothing, 
Reliick,  to  what  we  used  to  see  in 
the  Peninsula  I  *  observed  the  store- 
keeper. *  Do  you  remember  Uie 
business  on  the  road  to  Burgos, 
where  the  ammunitioa- waggon  got 
blown  up  f* 

^  Of  course  I  do,*  said  the  major ; 
*and  I  recollect  Picton  ridinff  up  and 
saying  that  you  much  more  nchly  de* 
served  to  be  blown  up  than  the  wag- 
gon for  not  getting  it  out  of  the  way, 


and  accordingly  he  did  blow  yon 
up.*    Here  the  mafor  chuckled. 

*  Ah,  to  be  sure,  Picton  was  there!* 
said  the  storekeeper;  ^Tom  Pietan, 
we  used  to  odl  him :  a  fine  fellow 
was  old  Tom.* 

John  now  thought  that  dining  at 
mess  was  beginning  to  be  something 
like  what  he  had  anticipated,  and 
with  the  aid  of  a  few  glasses  of  wine 
saw  things  in  a  more  cheerful  light 

*  Picton  was  a  great  general,* 
chimed  in  the  sepulchral  voice  of 
Plodde,  with  whom  the  recurrence 
of  this  remarip  appeared  to  have 
become  a  disease. 

*"  Equal  to  Pyrrhus,  do  yon  think  f 
inquired  Puddicombe,  fiusetiously. 

Plodde  saw  the  importance  of  the 
question^  and  prepar»l  to  discuss  it, 
clearing  for  action  with  a  preliminary 
hem. 

*■  In  order  to  compare  theae  two 
masters  of  the  art  of  war,*  said  he, 
*  we  must  first '' 

Here  he  was  interropted  by  a  cry 
of  *  Legs,  legs ! '  which  was  an  inti- 
mation that  he  had  better  deliver  his 
oration  standing ;  but  as  the  second 
course  was  just  come  on  the  table, 
and  the  servants  were  in  the  room, 
he  did  n*t  think  proper  to  comply. 

After  this  they  bad  a  discussion 
about  a  boat-race  to  come  off  shortly, 
in  which  some  of  them  were  engaged 
to  pull.  Sykes,  a  lieutenant  of  the 
regiment,  who  would  do  anything  of 
a  sporting  nature  at  any  body*8  desire^ 
had  been  commanded  to  take  an  oar 
in  this  match,  and  was  now  in  sharp 
training,  the  acme  of  which  consists 
in  pulling  all  day  and  eating  nothing. 
He  was  public  property.  During 
dinner  every  man's  eye  was  uppn 
him,  and  what  was  strange,  all  ap- 
peared to  know  what  he  mustn*t  esit, 
though  nobody  informed  him  whnt 
he  was  to  subsist  on. 

*  Sykes,*  said  one,  'that  mock- 
turtle  is  poison  for  you.* 

Sykes  sent  it  away. 

*•  My  dear  fellow,*  said  the  major, 
'  excuse  me,  but  I  feel  too  mneh  in- 
terest in  our  success  to  send  yoa  any 
fish!* 

Sykes  submitted. 

'  Good  God,  Sykes,*  said  Hai^ett, 
who,  as  a  sporting  man,  was  expected 
to  be  one  of  the  umpires, '  can  you 
be  helping  yourself  to  veal  cutlets  ? 
Mess  waiter,  remove  Mr.  Syke8*8 
plate!* 
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An  attempt  upon  the  joint  was 
frustrated  in  like  manner,  and  when 
lie  privily  made  an  effort  to  eat  some 
plum- pudding,  Oldstvle,  who  was  to 
be  cockswain,  and  who  had  made  a 
bearty  dinner,  was  heard  to  state, 
that  Mf  Sykes  went  on  feeding  in 
that  beastly  way  he  should  be  for 
gjkvjng  the  thing  up.'  Sykes  was  so 
appalled  that  he  did  n't  even  ask  for 
^eese.  But  a  worm  will  turn  when 
trodden  on,  and  so  did  Sykes.  The 
next  day,  after  mutinously  asserting 
that  be  *  wasn't  going  to  be  starved,' 
be  ingloriously  wenWout  of  training, 
breakfasting  openly  on  beefsteak  and 
maffins. 

After  dinner  Lothaire  and  Frelove 
rose  together,  being  engaged  to  drink 
tea  at  the  villa,  and  left  the  room 
amid  a  shower  of  delicate  raillery,  at 
"which  the  captain  smiled   compla- 
cently, while  Frelove's  complexion 
grew  positively  apoplectic,  especially 
ivben  all  tiie  dessert-spoons  on  the 
table  were  held  up  as  symbols  of 
bkaself, — an  emblematic  proceeding 
-which  had  originated  with  Mr.  Pud- 
•dioombe.    Trant,  too,  went  off  some- 
v^here,  which  John  was  very  sorry 
for,  as  he  had  found  him  a  most 
agreeable  companion;    and  Plodde 
-departed  to  his  room  to  study  an  in- 
teresting dissertation  on  a  new  me- 
thod of  preparing  pipeclay.    Then 
the  rest  drew  together,  and  over  the 
second  cannon  (a  warlike  term  for  a 
certain  quantity  of  wine)  the  major 
became  terribly  indecorous,  conjunng 
up  scenes  of  his  youth  and  eariynum- 
bood  remarkable  for  graphic  pru- 
riency; while  the  storekeeper  related 
occurrences  of  the  Peninsular  war  not 
to  be  found  in   either  Napier   or 
Alison,  but  which  must  have  been 
more  authentic  than  the  accounts  of 
these  latter  historians  from  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  familiarity  he 
appeared  to  have  enjoyed  with  the 
British  commanders  gave  him.    As 
the  decanters  went  round  these  nar- 
rations became  of  more  startling  and 
rmnantic  interest,  till  at  last  the  his- 
torical seemed  to  merge  in  the  fabu- 
lous, and  his  hearers  might   have 
fancied  themselves  listening  to  a  de- 
spatch from  Mexico  during  the  late 
war. 

Ob  adjourning  to  the  anteroom  a 
whist-taUe  was  made  up,  consisting 
of  the  major  and  the  storekeeper, 
neither  of  whom  could  play  at  all, 


even  when  quite  sober;  Harkett, 
who  would  have  preferred  chicken 
hazard,  blind  hooKey,  or  unlimited 
loo,  yet  thought  this  slow  work  was 
better  than  nothing;  and  Oldstyle, 
who  having  throughout  carefully 
trumped  his  partner's  winnine  cards, 
and  scrupulously  returned  his  ad- 
versary's lead,  did  not  meet  with  the 
success  his  bold  play  merited,  but 
lost  about  a  month's  pay  before  sup- 

ger.  At  that  meal,  the  conversatioft 
aving  turned  on  sporting  matters, 
Harkett  backed  his  bay  horse  Stun- 
ner to  leap  five  foot  six  of  timber, 
and  was  taken  up  by  one  of  his 
juniors,  who,  probably,  thought  the 
chance  of  his  vacancy  worth  the 
money. 

It  is  strange  how  the  capabilities 
of  man  and  horse  increase  under  the 
influence  of  brandy-and-  water.  The 
animal  notorious  for  blundering  and 
refusing  is,  when  seen  throng  an 
alcoholic  medium,  a  Pegasus,  a  Lot- 
tery ;  and  the  rider,  who,  perhaps, 
got  thrown  out  in  hunting  him  that 
morning,  wonders  what  the  deuce 
made  him  crane  at  that  fence  and 
afterwards  go  round  to  the  gap,  wish- 
ing he  had  to  do  it  again,  he'd  shew 
'em  the  way  over !  Vast  numbers  of 
hopeless  bets  are  caused  by  this  de- 
lusive liquor,  and  it  is  fortunate  when 
they  end  without  the  perdition  of 
souls.  Certainly  Harkett  would  not 
have  laid  the  vrager  before  dinner, 
for  Stunner  was  an  uncertain  horse, 
and  he  was  not  the  man  to  ride  him, 
as,  notwithstanding  his  sporting  pro- 
pensities, he  was  nervous  in  the  sad- 
dle, and  generally  '  primed,'  i.e,  got 
himself  slighUy  elevated  by  liquor, 
before  an  equestrian  exhibition.  But 
the  bet  was  made,  and  there  was  no 
help  for  it. 

The  remainder  of  the  night,  or 
rather  the  early  part  of  next  morn- 
ing, left  but  an  indistinct  impression 
on  John's  mind.  He  had  a  recol- 
lection of  a  hot,  close  room,  lit  by 
cjuidles  burning  dimly  through  the 
mist ;  a  strong  smell  of  tobacco  and 
liquor;  and  a  whist- table  tenanted 
by  four  apparitions  only  visible  from 
the  shoulders  downward,  their  heads 
being  wrapped  in  vapour.  He  also 
discovered  in  the  morning  that  he 
had  gone  to  bed  in  his  trousers  and 
boots ;  but  though  unable  to  account 
for  this,  he  remembered  having  fallen 
asleep  with  the  conviction  that  the 
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erening  had  been  a  very  jolly  one, 
and  the  fon,  especially  after  supper, 
capital;  and  that  he  was  at  perfect 
peace  and  charity  with  all  mankind. 


particularly  Major  Bellick,  who 
the  impenonation  of  affable 
rience. 


Chapter  X. 


I  have  said  before  that  John 
Faunce*s  nature  was  elastic  under 
diuppointment ;  but  one  cannot  see 
one*s  fairyland  Tanish,  like  a  dream 
of  the  ni^t,  with  a  laugh  and  a  light 
heart.  For  the  last  year  he  had 
been  figuring  in  a  magnificent  ro- 
mance, the  ^characters,  events,  and 
gay  scenery  of  which  his  fancy  had 
supplied  with  a  facility  that  made 
the  brilliant  composition  a  labour  of 
love ;  for  a  whole  twelvemonth  that 
ardent  soul  had  been  revelling  in  a 
vision,  the  fabric  of  which  was  base- 
less. 

Yet  his  spirits  rose  again  as  he  felt 
the  pressure  of  his  new  uniform ;  a 
pressure  unpleasant  in  after-life,  and 
tending  to  apoplexy,  but  at  this  period 
CTateful  as  the  clasp  of  a  soft  white 
hand.  He  fancied  he  might  have 
been  deceived ;  perhaps  he  had  ex- 
pected too  much ;  besides,  he  had 
seen  but  little  of  his  companions,  and 
they  would  yet  be  all  he  had  antici- 

Eated ;  and,  if  it  came  to  the  worst, 
e  should  be  all  the  more  tree  to 
studv  his  profession. 

The  first  part  of  it  which  he 
studied  was  rudimental  enough,  con- 
sisting of  marching  drill,  manual  and 
platoon,  and  sword  exercise,  all  of 
which,  I  lament  to  say,  he  tired  of  in 
a  day  or  two.  In  this  he  differed 
from  Plodde,  who  took  wonderful 
pleasure  in  such  pursuits ;  and  when 
any  alteration  in  fire-arms  or  the 
mode  of  handling  them  was  intro- 
duced, would  get  a  book  of  instruc- 
tions and  drill  himself  by  the  hour 
very  severely  and  critically,  calling 
out  sharply,  'As  you  were!'  when 
he  did  not  go  through  a  manoeuvre 
satisfactorily,  and  sometimes  even 
stigmatizing  his  own  performance  of  a 
movement  by  the  remark, '  Very  bad, 
indeed,  sir  !*  But,  unhappily,  though 
with  this  example  before  him,  John's 
zeal  did  not  extend  to  the  lower 
branches  of  the  art ;  and  he  rejoiced 
when  the  seigeant  who  was  his  in- 
structor in  them  reported  him  com- 
plete in  his  drill. 

In  his  new  mode  of  life  John  was 
at  first  quite  unable  to  settle  down  to 
any  thing ;  feeling,  moreover,  track- 


less and  without  a  guide.  Batthoc^^ 
his  visions  had  faded,  he  still  dimg 
to  a  methodical  belief  that  he  was  um. 
a  gay,  delightful  profession,  just  as  a 
man  may  keep  his  morality  for  a 
short  time  after  his  religion  is  gone. 
He  acted  up  to  this  superstition  by 
attempting  various  recipes  for  jollity. 
He  fraternized  with  any  and  all  c^ 
his  comrades ;  sat  with  Dingle  for  a 
whole  forenoon  together,  imaginii^ 
that  his  silence  might  be  mental  ab- 
straction, and  his  apathetic  manno^ 
the  result  of  a  dresiry  philosophy^ 
and  received  old  Rellick*s  visits,  with 
which  he  was  fiivoured  sometimes 
two  or  three  times  a-day,  as  a  veiy 
high  honour,  listening  attentively  to 
the  anecdotes  of  the  immoral  vetenm, 
which,  next  to  their  grand  charac- 
teristic, were  principally  remarkable 
for  entire  absence  of  point.  It  was^ 
perhaps,  unlucky  for  John  that  Trant 
went  on  leave  on  the  day  following 
our  hero's  arrival  in  barracks. 

By  the  especial  favour  of  Fortune 
he  rose  at  once  to  a  position  in  re- 
gimental esteem  which  mere  intellect 
could  never  have  obtained  for  hiou 
It  chanced  in  this  way. 

On  the  morning  fixed  for  the  de* 
cision  of  Harkett's  wager,  a  deputa- 
tion waited  on  that  gentleman  to  re* 
mind  him  of  it ;  a  necessary  measure^ 
as  it  happened,  for  he  appeared  to 
have  forgotten  it  altogether.  Beii^ 
at  length  persuaded  that  he  must 
play  or  pay,  he  went  reluctantly  to 
the  stable,  followed  by  the  rest  in 
procession,  of  whom  John  was  one^ 
to  get  Stunner  saddled  for  the  per- 
formance. Each  of  Harkett's  stud 
was  remarkable  for  some  peculiari^ 
which  would  have  caused  the  gene- 
rality of  purchasers  to  shun  the  ani- 
mal, but  which  he  applauded  as  a 
particular  excellence.  One  was  a 
puller,  certain  to  kill  anybody  who 
dared  to  ride  him  without  a  Chifney 
bit.  Another  was  an  equine  pro- 
gressionist, that,  in  noble  emulation 
of  the  human  species,  had  a  way  o£ 
walking  on  his  hind  legs  rather  em- 
barrassing to  a  timid  horseman,  and 
was,  consequently,  ridden  with  a 
martingale,    which    restricted    hi»^ 
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sphere  of  observation  to  the  bit  of 
ground  between  his  forefeet.  Another 
-was  an  old  hunter  called  Demos,  got 
by  Flippancy  out  of  Humour,  once 
a  famous  Irish  horse,  but  now  become 
a  hack  in  his  old  age.  He  had  some 
queer  tricks;  for  instance,  to  catch 
nim  when  out  at  grass,  you  must  take 
in  your  hand  a  sieve  or  empty  corn- 
measure  (a  lock  of  hay  wouldn't  do), 
-when  he  would  immediately  come  up 
and  allow  himself  to  be  haltered; 
then,  before  being  mounted,  he  al- 
vrays  required  to  be  patted  and  called 
*Poor  old  fellow.'  Sometimes  he 
'would  take  the  bit  in  his  mouth  and 
he  off  like  split  —  no  holding  him; 
sometimes  he  would  rear,  and  fall 
back  on  his  rider;  and  he  always 
shied  at  a  red  rag,  or  the  glitter  of 
steel.  Though  very  good  across 
country,  he  had  a  way  of  unexpect- 
edly balking  a  fence  in  mid  career, 
leaving  his  rider  to  shoot  over  his 
head;  a  feat  he  once  performed  in  a 
little  burst  over  the  Widow  M'Cor- 
mack's  estate,  on  which  occasion  he 
-was  badly  ridden  by  one  O'Brien. 
Stunner  shared  this  last  peculiarity 
with  him,  which  rendered  him  par- 
ticularly unsafe  in  a  case  like  the 
present. 

The  horse  was  brought  out,  and 
Mr.  Harkett  got  into  the  saddle  with 
a  very  determined  face,  but  with  the 
feelings  of  Mazeppa.  There  were 
some  preliminary  adjustments  of 
stirrups  and  other  minor  points,  and 
then  thev  repaired  to  the  scene  of 
action,  where  Harkett's  antagonist  in 
the  wager  was  engaged  in  measuring 
with  his  pocket-handkerchief  the 
height  of  a  fence  put  up  for  the  oc- 
casion in  the  middle  of  a  long  strip 
of  turf  behind  the  stables.  All  being 
found  correct.  Stunner  was  put  at 
the  leap,  and  went  up  very  boldly 
to  withm  a  couple  of  yards,  when  he 
dashed  round  so  short  as  nearly  to 
squeeze  Harkett  against  the  palisades 
at  the  side.  Again  he  went  at  it  with 
the  same  result.  If  oaths  or  whip- 
cord could  have  persuaded  the  re- 
fractory animal,  the  leap  would  have 
been  accomplished;  for  the  rider, 
with  much  profane  remonstrance, 
lashed  him  into  a  lather  of  foam,  and 
most  of  the  spectators  were  persuaded 
that  it  was  none  of  Harkett  s  fault  if 
be  didn't  win  the  bet :  but  Stunner 
knew  better,  and  was  quite  certain 
that  he  couldn't  oblige  Mr.  Harkett 


more  than  by  declining  the  fence.  At 
last,  in  a  very  decided  refusal,  the 
rider's  leg  was  .jammed  so  hard  against 
the  palisades,  that  he  declared  himself 
compelled  to  dismount. 

I  have  mentioned  that  John  was  a 
good  rider.  I  can't  say  much  for 
his  judgment ;  but  his  seat  was  capi- 
tal, and  his  pluck  undoubted.  He 
would  charge  a  wall,  having,  for 
aught  he  knew,  a  quarry  on  the  other 
side,  with  a  reckless  courage  which, 
had  he  possessed  the  additional  re- 
quisite of  a  green  old  age,  might 
have  qualified  him  for  an  Indian 
general.  Burning  to  distinguish 
himself,  he  now  came  forward  and 
offered  to  ride  Stunner  at  the  leap. 
Harkett  was  at  first  astonished 
at  his  presumption,  but  at  length 
consented,  granting  him  a  rather 
ungracious  permission  to  break  his 
neck  if  he  chose.  So  John  mounted, 
and  taking  a  preliminary  canter 
round  the  barrack-square  to  soothe 
the  horse,  put  him  at  the  fence. 
When  Stunner  caught  sight  of  it,  he 
zigzagged  and  snorted,  intending  to 
refuse  this  time  on  his  own  account ; 
but  he  felt  his  rider  was  in  earnest, 
and  a  cut  of  the  whip  and  a  lift  at 
the  right  moment  sent  him  over, 
much  to  his  own  astonishment  and 
that  of  the  spectators,  touching  the 
top  rail  with  his  fore  and  hind  legs. 
Instead  of  testifying  any  gratitude  to 
John  for  winmng  him  the  wager, 
Harkett  hated  him  on  the  spot ;  and 
fancying  himself  a  deposed  monarch, 
he  at  once,  with  a  morbid  sensitive- 
ness unusual  in  modem  royalty 
(which  has  shewn  a  calm  philosophy 
under  reverses,  and  a  happy  faculty 
of  yielding  to  circumstances),  wrote 
to  his  agents  to  negotiate  an  ex- 
change. 

So  John  rose  on  the  ruins  of 
Harkett's  despotism  into  all  the 
popularity  of  a  new-made  president. 
He  was,  in  particular,  courted  by  a 
party  to  whom  a  character  for  in- 
formation or  genius  would  simply 
have  made  him  contemptible.  Tnis 
consisted  of  a  few  daring  spirits  who 
had  pierced,  with  intuitive  sagacity, 
the  mystery  of  the  savoir  vivre,  at 
the  head  of  whom  were  Larkins  and 
Dashwood,  a  couple  of  subalterns 
who  had  never  noticed  John  untU 
now,  and  he,  immensely  flattered  by 
their  patronage,  entered  at  once  with 
characteristic  ardour  into  their  method 
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of  enjoying  lifis.  These  gentlemen, 
despiflng  tea  and  such-like  emasca- 
lating  liquids,  always  drank  beer  at 
break&st,  after  the  good  old  Eliza- 
bethan fhshion,  generally  coming  to 
parade  slightly  inebriated.  Then, 
beinff  great  patrons  of  the  ring,  thigr 
wouM  take  lessons  in  boxing ;  or  hire 
a  drag  and  drive  throngh  the  town, 
one  of  them  blowing  a  horn,  to  the 
^eat  terror  and  admiration  of  the 
mhabitants,  and  consequent  exalt- 
ation of  the  army  in  public  esteem, 
which  prestige  they  would  aug- 
ment after  mess  by  sallying  forth 
in  all  manner  of  epicene  costumes 
and  defying  the  constabulary.  From 
these  predatory  expeditions  they 
returned  laden  with  the  ordinary 
trophies  of  door-knockers,  sign- 
boards, and  scrapers,  varied  by  occa- 
sional emblematic  mural  adorn- 
ments, such  as  the  gilt  pestle  and 
mortar  from  over  the  druggist's 
door;  a  Brobdignagian  Wellington 
boot,  with  a  preternatnrally  high  in- 
step and  no  cal^  which  it  took  eight 
of  them  to  carry ;  and  a  great  patten. 


also  sjrmbolie  of  the  proprietor's 
craft,  which  might  have  belonged  to 
the  spouse  of  the  wearer  of  the  said 
boot.  On  one  occasion,  flushed  with 
a  slight  SDCoesB  they  met  with  in 
knocking  a  policeman's  hat  over  his 
eyes  with  impunity,  they  carried  hy 
secret  assault  the  Black  Lion  him- 
self^ who  had  from  time  immemorial 
stood  on  his  hind  l^s  over  the  door 
of  the  principal  hotel,  apparently  in 
the  act  of  ddivering  a  cricket-ball 
which  he  held  in  his  fore-paw. 
They  afterwards  attacked  the  sign- 
boani  of  the  Royal  Oak,  which  had 
long  excited  their  cupidity,  whereon 
a  couple  of  Bepnblicain  troopers  were 
seen  prancing  with  long  spears  be- 
neath a  tree,  from  amid  the  branches 
of  which  £^g  Charles  looked  fur- 
tively out,  wearing  on  his  head  a 
crown,  as  is  customary  with  fugitive 
monarchs.  In  this  latter  action  they 
were  repulsed  with  some  loss ;  three 
of  thdr  number,  of  whom  John  was 
one,  being  captured  and  lodged  in 
the  cage. 


Chaptes  XL 


Puddicombe,  who  was  accused  of 
breaking  a  policeman's  head  with  his 
own  truncheon,  sent  a  note  to 
Flodde,  requesting  him  to  act  as  his 
legal  adviser,  since  his  peculiar  studies 
must  have  rendered  him  the  best 
possible  authority  in  cases  of  assault 
and  battery.  But  John  Faunce  was 
weak  enough  to  be  ashamed  of  his 
part  in  the  adventure,  especially 
when  his  name  appeared  with  the 
rest  in  a  local  newspaper,  called  The 
Comtnercial  Putriat,  under  the  head 
of '  Military  Outrage ;'  in  which  the 
editor  demanded  to  know  ^  if  the 
lives,  honour,  and  property,  of  Eng- 
lishmen were  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  a 
ruffian  soldiery?'  This  paragraph 
(which  greatly  diverted  the  other 
parties  alluded  to)  had  so  wide  a  cir- 
culation, in  consequence  of  its  vigo- 
rous and  manly  language,  that  it 
found  its  way  to  St.  Pyne's,  where 
the  emotions  it  excited  may  be  ima- 
gined from  the  following  letter, 
written  by  Amy  on  the  occasion : — 

Dear  Jack. — Oh,  how  can  I  describe 
oar  distress  at  that  shocking  paragraph 
in  the  newspapers  ?     But  we  are  all  con- 
vinced, of  course,  that  some  unprincipled 
■^  has  made  use  of  your  name  to 
himself  from  the  consequences  of 


his  crime,  except  grandmamma,  who 
persists  in  eajing  that  you  have  beea 
demoralised  by  tibe  vile  associates  you 
must  necessarily  consort  with,  and  that 
she  shouldn't  be  the  least  surprised  if 
you  ended  by  being  transported  !  Isn't 
it  dreadful  ?  When  she  said  it  mamma 
got  up  and  left  the  room,  and  I  was  so 
shocked  that  I  believe  I  cried ;  but  papa 
reassured  us,  by  saying  it  was  quite  a 
common  trick  among  old  offenders  to  use 
other  people's  names,  and  that  he  once 
knew  a  young  man  whose  father  cut  hun 
off  with  a  shilling  in  consequence  of  a 
person,  who  was  transported  for  piddng 
pockets,  having  passed  himself  off  for 
him.  He  desires  if  you  have  any  diffi- 
culty in  proving  a  something  (I  don't 
quite  umterstand,  but  it  means  you  were 
somewhere  else),  that  you  will  sendfrnr 
Townsend  from  Bow  Street,  who  is  used 
to  such  matters,  and  will  set  it  right. 
He  is  writing  himself,  and  will  tell  you 
more  about  it.  Do  send  and  relieve  us 
quite,  by  saying  you  have  rid  yourself  of 
the  dreadful  imputation. 

It  would  make  you  very  conceited  to 
know  how  much  we  miss  you.  Mamma 
does  nothing  but  set  your  room  to  rights 
as  if  you  were  coming  home  in  the 
evening,  and  I  see  papa's  spectacles  get 
quite  moist  sometimes  when  he  looks 
over  your  favourite  books.  For  myself, 
I  wish  you  at  home  all  day  long ;  which 
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18  very  good  in  me,  for  I  have  risen  into 
accidental  importance  in  the  family  since 
your  departure— now  the  sun  is  set  they 
"begin  to  think  moonlight  not  a  bad  thing. 
But,  ah,  Jack  !  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  see 
you  ;  and  there  will  be  such  lots  of  fruit 
this  year,  for  the  garden  is  one  mass  of 
pink  and  white  blossom.  By  the  bye,  I 
am  working  you  a  waistcoat  so  magni- 
iicent,  that  on  coming  home  you  must 
be  cautious  about  wearing  it  in  the  gar- 
den, or  Tom  Barry  may  shoot  you  for  a 
jaypie.  You  don't  say  in  your  letter  to 
me  how  you  like  your  brother  officers  $ 
and  I  want  to  know  if  any  young  lady  is 
in  love  with  you,  which  I  don't  doubt, 
for  in  your  uniform  /  think  you  irresist- 
ible, and  I  believe  you  have  some  such 
idea  yourself.  With  kind  love,  dear 
Jack, 

Your  affectionate. 

Amy  Fauncb. 

P.S.  Fortinbras  is  very  fat,  and  wants 
work  ;  Lancaster  is  thinner  than  he  was, 
in  spite  of  my  petting  —  he  certainly 
pines  after  you. 

Fortinbras  was  the  young  hone, 
the  successor  of  Hamlet.  Lancaster 
was  a  tom-cat  of  eccentric  habits,  and 
so  prominent  a  personage  at  St. 
Pjme's,  that  I  know  not  how  1  for- 
got him.  He  was  a  descendant  in 
the  third  generation  of  the  one  whose 
untimely  fate  I  have  recorded,  and 
was  originally  called  Whisker ;  but 
having  become  thin  and  gaunt  from 
dissolute  habits,  bis  name  was 
changed  to  Gaunt :  this,  by  a  natu- 
ral connexion  of  ideas,  became  John 
of  Gaunt,  and  then  the  Gaunt  being 
dropt  he  was  simply  John;  but  as 
there  were  two  other  Johns  in  the 
family  this  was  found  inconvenient, 
— the  vicar  sometimes  answering 
when  the  cat  was  addressed,  so  that 
his  Christian  name  was  abandoned, 
and  he  was  eventually  known  by  the 
title  of  Lancaster.  He  was  much 
attached  to  our  hero,  and  would 
sometimes  see  him  a  mile  or  so  on 
his  way  to  town,  waiting  in  the 
hedge  till  he  came  back.  Consider- 
ing he  had  been  brought  up  in  a 
parsonage,  he  was  a  very  immoral 
cat,  having,  immediately  on  coming 
of  age,  established  a  harem  in  the 
bam,  which  was  generally  well  filled, 
and  where  he  reigned  despotic  as  the 
sultan.  Another  weakness  was  his 
attachment  to  young  poultry,  which 
he  invariably  kidnapped  and  ate 
when  they  happened  to  stray  to  any 
distance  nrom  the  maternal  wing. 


As  John  did  not  know  what  re- 
ply to  make  to  these  inquiries  from 
nome  Q  home  questions,'  Fuddicombe 
called  them),  he  thought  it  best  to 
say  nothing,  and  leave  Time,  the 
great  unraveller,  to  solve  the  diffi- 
culty. The  notoriety  he  and  his 
companions  had  acquired  put  a  tem- 
porary stop  to  their  incursions  into 
the  town ;  but  as  their  spirits  would 
not  stand  bottline,  they  were  allowed 
to  flow  into  smaller  channels  within 
the  precincts  of  the  barracks,  where 
they  were  principally  vented  in  prac- 
tical jokes,  for  the  most  part  directed 
against  Plodde,  who  led  the  life  of  a 
dog.  Forty  times  a-day  his  studies 
would  be  interrupted  by  messages 
from  one  or  other  of  them,  request- 
ing to  borrow  some  irreligious  work 
or  popular  novel,  the  name  of  which 
was  an  abomination  to  him.  Then, 
handbills  would  be  printed  and 
posted  up  about  the  town,  offering 
pecuniary  rewards  for  the  *  recovery 
of  a  Roman  helmet,  the  property  of 
Captain  Flodde,  supposed  to  have 
been  lost  by  him  when  returning 
from  a  convivial  meeting  of  the  Odd 
Fellows'  Club,* — leading  to  the  in- 
ference that  Flodde  had  been  intoxi- 
cated on  the  imaginary  occasion. 
Great  packages,  too,  would  arrive 
directed  to  him,  which  were  gene- 
rally found  to  contain  nothing  but 
pipe-clay  ;  and  sometimes  he  would 
receive  by  the  post  a  sealed  parcel, 
with  a  note,  'recommending  to  his 
attention  the  accompanying  stand- 
ard work  on  strategy,'  —  the  said 
work  being  Jack  the  Giant  Killer ;  or 
a  pocket  spirit-flask,  such  as  sports- 
men carry,  alluded  to  as  '  a  compen- 
dium of  field  fortification.'  Though 
all  attempts  to  trace  the  authors  of 
these  inventions  were  futile,  Flodde 
guessed  them  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy, but  never  shewed  other  token 
of  resentment  than  a  lofty  scom, 
which  would  have  become  Coric 
lanus. 

After  John  had  assisted  at  a  few 
grog  parties  in  other  fellows'  rooms, 
it  occurred  to  him  that  he  ought  to 
return  their  hospitality.  With  this 
view,  having  ordered  a  supply  of 
liquor  from  the  mess,  he  hurried  to 
his  quarters  immediately  after  dinner 
to  prepare  all  things  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  guests,  whom  he  had  in- 
yited  during  the  meal.  On  entering 
his  apartment  he  beheld  his  retainer, 
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Mr.  Hubbard,  leaning  against  tbe 
table,  on  which  he  had  upset  the 
candles  and  a  couple  of  bottles — 
next,  in  a  very  strange  way,  he  stag- 

fered  against  the  chest  of  drawers, 
nocking  over  the  looking-glass  and 
a  few  phials  of  scent  and  pomatum — 
then  making  a  manly  effort  to  reco- 
ver himself  and  stand  upright,  he 
dived  into  the  fire,  from  which  John 
providentially  dragged  him,  before 
he  had  suffered  any  damage  more 
material  than  a  bald  spot  burnt  on 
the  crown  of  his  head.  John  was 
very  much  shocked  at  this  sudden 
attack,  which  he  concluded  was  some 
sort  of  fit,  and  now  remembered  that 
he  had  frequently  noticed  his  re- 
tainer's utterance  grow  thick  and 
indistinct  towards  evening,  which  he 
had  attributed  to  a  throng  of  ideas 
crowding  each  other  on  their  way 
out,  his  expressions  at  the  same  time 
becoming  so  exceedingly  learned  as 
to  be  almost  unintelligible.  Deeply 
commiserating  the  unfortunate  man, 
whose  illness  he  now  perceived  to 
be  periodical,  he  assisted  him  down 
stairs  to  the  kitchen,  where  his  wife 
and  family  dwelt.  On  their  way 
thither,  Mr.  Hubbard  several  times 
manifested  a  disposition  to  descend 
the  stairs  head  foremost,  which  John 
prevented,  by  holding  him  with  hu- 
mane condescension  round  the  waist ; 
the  sufferer,  who  was  evidently 
wandering  in  his  mind,  muttering 
something  about  ^  another  glass,' — a 
phrase  which  he  subsequently  changed 
lor  '  an  additional  supply  of  stimu- 
lants.' On  arriving  at  the  kitchen 
door,  his  wife,  aroused  by  the  clatter 
of  their  descent,  was  in  waiting  to 
receive  them,  and,  as  John  thought, 
displayed  very  little  feeling  on  the 
occasion.  Being  confided  to  her 
charge,  Mr.  Hubbard  held  on  for  a 
moment  by  the  door-post  to  steady 
himself,  and  with  a  flash  of  his  ancient 
dignity  said,  addressing  John, — 

'Sir,  I  do  assure  you  that  this 
unhappy  occurrence  is  more  to  be 
attributed  to  sleep  than  to  drink.' 

Here  his  eloquence  was  cut  short 
by  a  hiccup,  and  John,  perceiving 


the  poor  man  to  be  delirious,  at  once 
sent  for  the  surgeon  of  the  regiment, 
who  was  just  setting  off  to  an  even- 
ing party,  requesting  him  to  come 
with  all  speed.  I  lament  to  state 
that  this  person  behaved  in  a  very 
inhuman  manner,  merely  saying, 
after  looking  at  the  sufi^rer,  that 
'the  fellow  was  drunk,  and  ought 
to  be  sent  to  the  guard -room.* 
However,  drunk  or  not,  John  was 
deprived  of  his  services  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  had  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  himself.  Accordingly 
he  went  round  all  the  rooms  in  the 
passage  to  collect  glasses  and  chairs, 
and  having  put  a  kettle  on  the  fire, 
sat  down  to  await  his  guests. 

Presently  they  began  to  arrive  in 
correct  evening  costume ;  that  is  to 
say,  militaiy  &om  the  waist  down- 
ward, but  the  upper  garments  bear- 
ing a  fanciful  resemblance  to  those 
of  sailors,  coal-heavers,  and  gentle- 
men's grooms  in  undress.  For  some 
time  they  sat  and  smoked  with  the 
gravity  of  a  council  of  sachems ;  the 
chimney  smoked,  too,  in  a  way  that 
it  surpassed  their  united  efforts  to 
rival  till  they  were  quite  enveloped, 
and  saw  portions  of  each  other's  faces 
only  by  glimpses ;  then,  the  window 
being  opened  to  remedy  this,  admit- 
ted such  a  quantity  of  rain  (for  it 
was  a  wet  night)  as  to  drench  those 
who  were  sitting  on  the  window-seat 
to  the  skin,  the  draught  at  the  same 
time  putting  the  candles  out,  so  that 
they  were  obliged  to  shut  it  again ; 
and  shortly  the  voice  of  the  invisi- 
ble Puddicombe  was  heard  to  state 
that  he  was  going  up  the  chimney 
to  get  out  of  the  smoke.  Just  as 
the  mist  began  to  clear,  and  they 
were  growing  very  happy,  there  was 
a  knock  at  the  door,  and  a  figure  en- 
tered, inquiring  in  a  voice  that  turned 
John  into  stone,  if  Mr.  Faunce  lived 
there?  Dashwood,  who  fancied  he 
recognised  in  the  speaker  a  dun  of 
his  acquaintance,  recommended  him 
to  walk  off  if  he  didn't  want  to  be 
shied  down  stairs ;  but  John,  hurry- 
ing forward,  seized  the  unknown  by 
the  hand — it  was  the  Vicar ! 
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ro.  22.  Suggestions  for  the  Suppres- 
IN    sion    of  Mendicancy,  —  If  some 
practical  steps  be  not  speedily  taken 
to  destroy  tne  begging  nuisance,  by 
punisbing  the  sin  of  indiscriminate 
almsgiving  and  the  crime  of  begging, 
all  that  was  gained  by  the  recent 
agitation  in   The   Times  newspaper 
will  be  in    danger    of  being   lost. 
There  are  two  parties  to  the  perpe- 
tuation of  this  nuisance— the  givers 
and  the  receivers :  if  we  would  abate 
it  we  must  punish  both.    And  first, 
as  to  the  punishment  of  the  givers. 
I  have  spoken  of  indiscriminate  alms- 
giving as  a  sin ;  and  such,  if  we  mea- 
sure it  by  its  effects,  it  certainly  is. 
By  creating  a  demand  for  objects  of 
real    or   apparent   distress,    it   has 
tempted  half  the  idleness  and  cun- 
ning of  the  nation  into  the  streets 
and  highways;  it  has  put  hired  child- 
ren into  the  arms  of  pretended  mo- 
thers ;  whispered  diabolical  schemes 
of  cruel  compulsion  into  the  ears  of 
the    farmers    of  juvenile    beggars ; 
freighted  ship-loads  of  wretched  Sa- 
voyards ;  set  up  hotbeds  and  centres 
of  fever  in  every  town,  and  organ- 
ised a  body  of  men  to  carry  the  pes- 
tilence into  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try; given  the  gin-shops  their  best 
customers,  and  planted  those  who 
should   have  been  worshippers    of 
Grod  at  street  comers  on  the  day  of 
rest  and  prayer ; — in  a  word,  it  has 
been  the  cause  of  an  amount  of  suf- 
fering, sickness,  and  mortality,  de- 
gradation, cruelty,  and  crime,  which, 
could  it  be  displayed  before  us  in  all 
its  awful  magnitude,   would  make 
the  hair  of  every  careless  dispenser 
of  charity  stand  on  end.    Such  are 
the  sad  consequences  of  lowering  a 
divine  command,  and  the  sacred  law 
of  love  embodied  in  well-doing,  to 
the  low  level  of  careless  self-indul- 
gence, escaping  from  teasine  impor- 
tunity,  or  saving   itself  uom  the 
labour   of  works    of  real   charity. 
Now,  in  order  that  we  may  visit  this 
jrreat  sin  of  indiscriminate  almsffiy- 
ing  with  punishment,  we  must  nrst 
convert  it  into  a  legal  offence,  in 
imitation  of  our  ancestors,  and  in 

SuTBuance  of  the  sound  advice  ten- 
ered  to  the  readers  of  Froier  in  the 


Plague  of  Beggars.  In  conformity 
with  that  ancient  practice  and  mo- 
dem advice  I  would  suggest,  that 
any  lady  or  gentleman  convicted  of 
giving  money  to  a  beggar  should  be 
fined  five  shillings  for  the  first  of- 
fence, ten  shillings  for  the  second,  a 
pound  for  the  third,  five  pounds  for 
the  fourth,  and  so  on,  in  rapidly  in- 
creasing progression  :  half  of  the 
fine  to  go  to  the  poor-box  at  the 
police-office,  and  half  to  the  informer : 
the  police  to  have  orders  to  arrest 
parties  refusing  to  give  their  names, 
and  to  require  their  attendance  be- 
fore the  magistrate  to  give  evidence 
as  to  the  fact  of  money,  or  alms  in 
whatever  shape,  having  been  given 
to,  and  received  by,  the  mendicant. 
If  this  should  work  well,  all  well 
and  good :  but  if  it  should  prove  in- 
operative, the  nation  would  at  least 
have  solemnly  protested  against  the 
^eat  sin  of  indiscriminate  almsgiv- 
ing. In  order  to  indicate  the  proper 
steps  to  be  taken  as  regards  the  re- 
ceiver, it  will  be  necessary  to  enter 
into  some  detail  respecting  the  se- 
veral forms  of  mendicancy.  Most  of 
them  will  be  found  comprised  under 
the  four  following  heads : — 

1.  Beggars  proper ^  or  those  who 
ask  alms  without  rendering  any  sort 
of  public  service,  or  pretendmg  any 
useful  occupation. 

2.  Beggars  musical. 

3.  Beggars  under  the  guise  of 
street'Sweepers. 

4.  Beggars  under  the  guise  of 
hawkers. 

The  case  of  the  first  class  of  beg- 
gars, or  those  who  excite  compassion 
by  tales  of  distress,  hired  children, 
real  or  pretended  infirmities,  and  so 
forth,  would  be  best  met  by  the 
fining  of  the  givers,  and  the  whip- 
ping of  the  receivers,  if  men  or  boys; 
the  close  cutting  of  the  hair,  or  shav- 
ing of  the  head,  if  females.  Money 
found  upon  the  person  to  be  put 
into  the  poor-box. 

The  second  class  of  beg^rs,  or 
beggars  musical,  must  be  similarly 
dealt  with.  But  in  addition,  provi- 
sion should  be  made,  by  money 
taken  from  the  poor-rate,  for  ship- 
ping back  to  their  own  countries  ul 
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Savoyards  and  other  musical  nui- 
sances. Punch  and  the  tumblers 
might  fairly  be  classed  with  beggars, 
and  be  proceeded  against  accord- 
ingly. I  am  soriT  for  Punch;  but 
he  is  a  nuisance  closely  allied  to  the 
begging  tribe,  and,  though  very  co- 
mical, is  very  noisy,  a  provocative 
of  crowds,  and,  therefore,  an  ally  of 
thieves. 

The  street  -  sweeping  beggars  can 
only  be  swept  away  by  an  enact- 
ment compelling  the  parishes,  under 
heavy  penalties,  to  proceed  with- 
out delay  to  appoint  persons,  duly 
paid  for  their  services,  to  keep  the 
streets  and  crossings  clean.  All 
unauthorised  parties  to  be  treated  as 
beggars. 

The  hawking  class  of  beggars  will 
demand  the  strict  enforcement  of  the 
law  against  unlicensed  hawkers.  So 
long  as  men  may  offer  small  articles 
for  sale  in  the  streets,  they  will  make 
this  a  pretext  for  begging,  and  the 
entire  suppression  of  mendicancy  will 
be  impossible. 

Lastly,  the  police  ought  to  be  em- 
powered to  arrest  all  known  beggars 
and  vagrants,  and  all  parties  stand- 
ing about  in  the  streets,  or  moving 
slowly  through  them,  in  attitudes, 
garbs,  and  guises  calculated  to  ex- 
cite compassion.  Policemen  in  plain 
clothes  should,  for  this  purpose,  be 
scattered  through  the  streets  and 
thoroughfares  of  all  our  large  towns. 

The  only  true  principle  of  pro- 
cedure in  this  matter  is  to  suffer  no 
exceptions  of  any  sort;  but  to  de- 
stroy the  accursed  system  root  and 
branch,  in  all  its  forms,  and  under 
every  possible  disguise.  If  all  the 
avenues  to  a  life  of  idleness  and  fraud 
be  not  closely  guarded,  mendicancy 
will  force  itself  through  in  some 
direction  or  other,  and  the  unprin- 
cipled competition  of  idleness  with 
industry  will  be  perpetuated.  So 
long  as  the  Poor-law  shall  continue, 
the  most  tender-hearted  and  soft- 
headed among  the  soft  Tommies  and 
Tabbies  (I  use  these  slang  phrases  to 
shew  the  respect  in  which  the  beg- 
gars hold  their  patrons)  need  be 
under  no  apprehension  lest  a  street- 
beggar  should  starve.  If  it  is 
alleged  that  shame  keeps  the  beg- 
gar from  the  workhouse,  it  is 
clear  that  the  allegation  is  a  mere 
fraud.  A  man  who  is  not  ashamed 
to  beg  is   not  sincere  in  pretend* 


ing  to  be  above  applying  to  the 
workhouse  in  his  extremity.  A  few 
years,  or  even  months,  of  stern,  but 
truly  merciful,  stringency  in  the 
matter  of  mendicancy  would  drive 
all  persons  really  in  want  into  the 
workhouse,  and  then  we  might  begin 
to  discuss  the  merits  of  our  much- 
lauded  Poor-law  system.  That  the 
foregoing  suggestions  might  be  put 
in  mrce,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
embody  them  in  one  short  Act  of 
Parliament.  It  would,  perhaps,  be 
expedient  to  insert  a  clause  in  such 
Act  of  Parliament  to  the  effect  that 
wherever,  in  the  case  of  any  railroad, 
commercial  establishment,  or  public 
institution,  a  bye- law  or  regulation,  * 
written  or  printed,  aud  publicly  sus- 
pended, forbids  the  giving  of  money, 
parties  offending  against  it  should  be 

Eunishable  by  fine  as  if  the  same 
ad  been  given  to  a  b^gar. 
In  the  absence  of  legislation  some- 
thing might  be  done  to  suppress 
mendicancy,  if  earnest  people  would 
cive  their  attention  to  the  subject. 
The  nuisance  of  beggars,  for  instance, 
is  severely  felt  by  the  bakers  and 
pastrycooks,  whose  shops  are  be- 
sieged by  disgusting  objects  l<x)king 
out  for  copper  coin  taken  in  change. 
This  nuisance  might  probably  be 
abated  if  the  proprietor  of  the  shop 
would  suspend  a  printed  notice  to 
the  following  effect:  —  ^Ladies  and 
gentlemen  are  earnestly  requested  to 
assist  the  proprietor  of  this  sht>p  in 
putting  down  the  nuisance  of  beggars 
who  collect  about  the  door  by  refus- 
ing to  give  them  money.'  What 
better  atonement  could  a  rich  man 
of  leisure,  who  had  repented  of  his 
folly  and  sin  in  creating  beggars, 
make  than  have  a  few  hundred  such 
notices  handsomely  printed  and  sent 
round  to  the  shops  of  the  unfortu- 
nate tradesmen  who  suffer  so  severely 
in  this  way  ? 

No.  23.  A  Society  for  the  Sup- 
pression  of  Mendicancy. — The  plague 
of  beggars  can  never  be  destroyed 
by  palliatives,  however  wisely  de- 
vised. Prevention  in  this  matter  is 
emphatically  better  than  cure.  I 
would  suggest,  therefore,  that,  with 
this  object  of  prevention,  a  society 
should  be  formed,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  publish  cheap  tracts 
upon  the  subject,  and  to  petition  the 
legislature  from  time  to  time  in 
favour  of  the  measures  suggested  in 
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the  foregoing  scheme,  and  snch 
others  as  might  appear  expedient. 
Such  an  association  would  offer  to 
those  who  may,  in  times  past,  have 
been  guilty  of  the  sin  of  indiscri- 
minate almsgiving  an  opportunity  of 
evincing  the  sincerity  of  their  re- 
pentance hy  the  liberality  of  their 
contributions.  Is  there  no  idle,  rich 
man,  who  will  take  this  matter  up  ? 
Without  some  snch  organisation  tne 
late  agitation  in  the  columns  of  The 
Times  will  prove  a  nine  days'  won- 
der, and  idleness  will  soon  resume  its 
unprincipled  competition  with  in- 
dustry. 

No.  24.  A  Scheme  for  the  gradual 
AboHium  of  the  Poor-law. — The  more 
I  reflect  upon  the  subject,  the  more 
firmly  am  I  convinced  that  the 
Poor-law  must  be  abolished.  Its  im- 
policy, inefficiency,  inhumanity,  and 
mjustice,  are  becoming  every  day 
more  glaring;  and  I  cannot  doubt 
that  it  is  destined  to  suffer  ere  long 
the  fate  of  the  perfectly  analogous 
labour- law  of  the  abortive  French 
Eevolution  of  1848.  If  the  alter- 
native of  its  continuance  for  an 
indefinite  period,  or  its  immediate 
and  summary  abolition,  were  put  to 
me,  I  should  not  hesitate  in  my 
choi&e ;  for  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
immediate  suffering,  and  even  loss  of 
life,  which  might  be  the  result  of 
turning  so  many  persons  of  all  ages 
loose  to  shift  for  themselves  would 
be  amply  compensated  by  the  suffer- 
ings prevented,  the  lives  saved,  and 
the  ffood  effected  in  a  single  year. 
But  nappily  so  sudden  a  procedure 
is  by  no  means  necessary,  and  I  am 
very  far  from  advocating  it.  I 
would  first  modify  and  then  rescind 


the  Poor-law,  so  as  to  occasion  no 
distress  to  the  existing  recipients  of 
the  nation's  misplaced  bounty,  and 
no  unnecessary  qualms  of  conscience 
to  those  who  conscientiously  believe 
in  this  sort  of  legislation.  I  would, 
however,  observe  in  passing,  that  one 
very  cogent  reason  with  me  for  be- 
lieving that  even  the  entire  and  sum- 
mary abolition  of  the  Poor  -  law 
would  not  occasion  any  appreciable 
distress,  or,  to  speak  more  precisely, 
any  balance  of  distress,  among  the 
people,  is  the  ease  and  safety  with 
which  the  last  great  change  in  that 
law  was  effected.  The  Poor-law 
Amendment  Act  of  1834  worked  a 
great  revolution  in  the  social  condi- 
tion of  the  poor  throughout  Eng- 
land— a  revolution,  the  magnitude  of 
which  may  be  estimated  by  the  sim- 
ple fact  that,  while  in  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  passing  of  the  Amend- 
ment Act  the  expenditure  upon 
the  poor  amounted  to  6,317,255/., 
that  expenditure  had  fallen  in  two 
years  to  4,044,741/.;  so  that,  in 
that  short  space  of  time,  upwards 
of  two  and  a  quarter  millions  of 
pounds  had  been  diverted  from  pau- 
perism to  honest  industry,  not  only 
without  injury  to  the  population  or 
danger  to  our  institutions,  but  with 
great  and  manifest  advantage  to  the 
community.* 

One  otner  remark  appears  to  be 
called  for  before  I  proceed  to  unfold 
my  scheme.  The  nation  has  lately 
deliberately  enacted  a  Poor-law  for 
Ireland ;  a  circumstance  which  would 
seem  to  brand  with  rare  presump- 
tion a  scheme  for  the  abolition  of 
Poor-laws  in  England.  My  answer 
and  defence  is  this: — I  do  not  see 


*  The  following  table  will  repay  pemsal.     Every  line  of  it  is  suggestive ;  and  the 

increase  of  one  and  a  quarter  million  in  the  ten  years,  firom  1837  to  1847,  ought  to 

oommand  attention : — 

Sams  expended  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor. 

Year  ending  March  25,  1832 7,036,968 

(The  year  preceding  the  Poor-law  Inquiry.) 

Year  ending  March  25,  1834 6,317,255 

(The  year  in  which  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act  passed.) 

Year  ending  March  25,  1837 4,044,741 

Year  ending  March  25,  1847 5,298,787 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  since  1834  there  has  been  the  same  tendency  to  pro- 
gressive increase  of  the  poor-rates,  with,  of  course,  occasional  fluctuations,  which 
shewed  itself  for  some  years  previous  to  1834.  This  increase  was  partly  due  to  an 
increase  of  population,  but,  in  a  much  greater  degree,  to  the  operation  of  the  law 
itself  in  creating  its  own  objects,  and  the  agitation  kept  up  in  some  of  our  leading 
journals  in  lavoiir  of  that  strange  chimera — a  humane  Poor-law. 
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how,  so  long  as  England  has  a  Poor- 
law,  Ireland  could,  in  common  ho- 
nesty and  justice,  be  left  without 
one.  The  absence  of  a  Poor-law  in 
Ireland  was  a  premium  on  the  im- 
portation of  Irish  misery  and  Irish 
idleness  to  prey  upon  the  English 
rate-payer.  This  circumstance,  how- 
ever, does  not  affect  the  general 
question  of  the  expediency  of  Poor- 
laws.  For  my  part,  I  rejoice  that 
Ireland  has  a  Poor-law ;  for  we  shall 
now  be  able  to  see  in  an  exaggerated 
form  the  fatal  effects  of  such  a  law 
on  a  people  naturally  idle,  and,  there- 
fore, less  able  to  bear  such  a  burden 
and  resist  such  a  temptation.  The 
experience  of  an  Irish  Poor-law  fol- 
lowing the  lesson  of  an  abortive 
French  labour-law,  will  go  far  to 
convert  England  to  what  I  cannot 
but  regard  as  sounder  and  more 
truly  humane  views. 

As  the  advocates  of  an  Irish  Poor- 
law  rest  their  case  principally  on  the 
tendency  of  the  law  to  consummate 
the  ruin  of  all  parties  affected  by  it, 
and  thus  to  transfer  the  property  of 
the  country  to  better  nands  and 
wiser  heads,  they  ought,  in  common 
consistency,  to  release  England  from 
the  burden  of  her  own  Poor-law ; 
unless,  indeed,  it  is  their  wish,  by  a 
more  gradual  process,  to  consign  the 
landed  proprietors  of  England  to  the 
same  fate,  and  transfer  their  broad 
acres  to  the  cotton-spinners  of  Man- 
chester and  the  capitalists  of  our 
large  cities. 

Kow,  then,  to  my  scheme  for  the 
gradual  abolition  of  the  Poor-law. 

When,  several  years  since,  Mal- 
thns  advocated  the  abolition  of  the 
Poor-law,  the  first  step  he  proposed 
to  take  was  to  fix  a  period  after 
which  no  child  born  into  the  world 
should  have  any  claim  upon  the 
poor-rate.  By  this  means  tne  lapse 
of  little  more  than  one  generation 
would  suffice  for  its  gradual  extinc- 
tion. This  was  a  very  simple  plan, 
and  a  verj^  practicable  one;  but  I 
fear  that  it  is  too  simple  and  too 
practical  for  the  spirit  of  our  times. 
Timid  politicians  and  cautious  phi- 
lanthropists would  unite  in  con- 
demning it  For  them  a  substitute 
of  equal  money  value,  and  of  equal 
apparent  humanity,  must  be  pro- 
Yiaed. 

Nevertheless,  in  common  with 
Malthus  (from  whose  theory  of  po* 


pulation,  by  the  bye,  I  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  dissenting,  that 
I  may  not  be  supposed  to  be  influ- 
enced by  that  theory  in  my  present 
proposal),  I  would  begin  by  fixing 
an  early  date,  after  which,  no  child 
born  into  the  world  should  have  any 
claim  upon  the  poor-rate.  As  I 
should  like  to  begin  the  last  half  of 
the  present  century  well,  I  would 
suggest  the  month  of  January  1851.r 
When  I  say  that  no  child  born  after 
that  date  shall  have  any  claim, 
upon  the  poor-rate,  I  would  not  be 
supposed  to  speak  of  that  claim  as 
an  advantage.  I  would  rather  say, — 
"No  child  bom  after  that  date  shall 
be  exposed  to  the  temptation,  and 
degradation  of  a  Poor-law.  This, 
then,  is  the  first  step. 

The  second  step  would  be  to  abo- 
lish the  system  of  in-door  relief  in. 
the  case  of  the  able-bodied  pauper 
and  vagrant,  giving  no  relief  to  the 
vagrant  in  any  case,  and  assisting 
the  able-bodied  pauper  with  money 
or  provisions  at  his  own  residence — 
the  expense  in  no  case  to  exceed  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  same  party 
within  the  workhouse. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
ascertain  the  amount  actually  ex- 
pended, year  by  year,  in  the  mainte- 
nance 01  the  poor.  Any  one  who 
will  take  the  pains  to  refer  to  the 
Keports  of  the  Poor-law  Commis- 
sioners will  soon  find  that  this  is  no 
easy  matter.  The  Fourteenth  Re- 
port, for  instance,  gives  the  'total 
expenditure  for  relief  to  the  poor,*  in 
1847,  in  one  table,  as  4,664,282/.,  and 
the  '  amount  of  money  expended  on 
relief,  &c.  of  the  poor,*  in  another 
table,  as  5,298,787/.  After  the  closest 
examination,  and  the  best  consider- 
ation I  can  give  to  the  subject,  I  am 
inclined  to  estimate  the  annual  ex- 
penditure for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
at  about  five  miulions  sterlikg.. 
This  sum  I  propose  to  continue  to 
raise  for  twenty  years,  subject  to  a 
moderate  annual  decrease  presently 
to  be  pointed  out. 

The  sum  of  five  millions  may  be 
conveniently  divided  into  two  parts  ; 
consisting  of  one  sum  of  four  mil- 
lions expended  upon  the  actual  main- 
tenance of  in-door  and  out-door 
poor,  and  another  sum  of  one  mfl- 
lion  absorbed  by  various  establish- 
ment and  official  expenses,  vaccina- 
tion, and  medical  raief.     Of  this 
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latter  sum  of  one  million,  I  propose 
to  set  apart  25,000/.  a-year  for  vac- 
cination expenses,  and  225,000/.  a- 
year  for  medical  relief,*  making  a 
total  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  de- 
voted to  these  two  objects,  and 
leaving  a  round  sum  of  three  quar- 
ters of  a  million  for  establishment 
and  official  expenses ;  which  last  sum 
I  propose  to  remit  to  the  public  in 
proportion  to  the  saving  effected  by 
the  system  of  progressive  consolida- 
tion now  to  be  explained. 

The  workhouses  once  closed  to  all 
persons  bom  after  the  specified  date, 
and  in-door  relief  being  no  longer 
afforded  to  vagrants  or  to  the  able- 
bodied  of  either  sex,  the  in-door 
pauper  population  would  be  so  far 
reduced  as  to  admit  of  an  immediate 
consolidation  of  unions  to  a  certain 
limited  extent.  Wherever  the  po- 
pulation of  two  adjoining  unions 
could  be  accommodated  under  one 
roof,  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  more 
populous  establishment  to  absorb 
the  less  populous.  The  union  work- 
house wnich  this  act  of  consolidation 
had  rendered  unnecessanr  should 
be  sold  by  auction,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  such  portion  of  it  as  might 
be  necessary  to  accommodate  the 
bed-ridden,  and  to  serve  as  an  hos-  * 
pital  and  dispensary  for  those  hav- 
ing claims  on  the  parochial  funds. 
All  other  relief  in  the  parishes  of 
the  defunct  union  workhouse  would 
have  to  be  cautiously  administered 
in  the  form  of  out-door  relief;  and 
the  children  bom  previous  to  1851, 
who  became  chargeable,  must  be 
sent  to  the  nearest  existing  union. 

The  same  system  of  consolidation 
should  be  carried  on  year  by  year, 
first,  in  the  case  of  existing  work- 
houses, and  then  in  that  of  the 
consolidated  establishments,  till  at 
length  the  workhouses  would  be 
changed  into  small  local  hospitals, 
supported  by  the  fund  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million  set  apart  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  increased,  if  necessary,  to 
half  a  million. 

The  workhouse  officials  displaced 
by  these  acts  of  consolidation  snould 
receive  pensions  till  they  could  be 
employed  in  the  new  establishments, 
or  in  other  branches  of  the  public 
service. 


I  would  propose  that  the  progres- 
sive saving  thus  effected  in  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Poor-law  staff  should 
be  first  appropriated  to  the  support 
of  the  parochial  hospitals,  any  sur^ 
plus  which  might  remain  being  re- 
mitted from  time  to  time  to  the 
public. 

The  four  millions  expended  in  the 
relief  and  maintenance  of  the  poor 
would  be  subject  to  still  more  rapid 
diminution.  I  propose  that  the  sav- 
ings effected  in  this  manner  should 
go  to  form  a  charitable  fandy  to  be 
administered  by  the  Poor-law  Com- 
missioners, with  the  assistance  of 
honorary  commissioners  conversant 
with  our  public  charities.  The  Board 
thus  constituted  should  be  empow- 
ered to  vote  sums  in  aid  of  existing 
charities,  on  condition  of  their  being 
open  to  Government  inspection.  The 
charities  to  which  this  Board  might 
subscribe  should  be  strictly  defined, 
and  should  be  of  a  nature  least  open 
to  abuse,  and  tending  most  obviously 
to  the  prevention  rather  than  the 
palliation  of  poverty  and  distress. 
The  assistance  rendered  should  be 
in  the  form  of  donation,  and  not  of 
subscription ;  and  every  effort  should 
be  used  to  render  the  mone^  so  ap- 
propriated an  endurinff  substitute  for 
a  Poor-law.  As  the  charitable  insti- 
tutions receiving  aid  would  be  al- 
ready provided  with  a  staff  of  offi- 
cials, eveiy  farthing  of  the  money  so 
subscribed  by  the  public  would  be 
expended  in  charity. 

Among  the  charities  which  might 
be  most  advantageously  assisted,  I 
would  specify  almshouses.  Sums  of 
money  might  be  subscribed  to  build 
and  endow  additions  to  existing  alms- 
houses, which  additions  might  be 
used  to  receive  the  inmates  of  work- 
houses ripe  for  consolidation  or  ex- 
tinction, and  to  ensure  the  accommo- 
dation of  all  the  aged  and  infirm, 
who  would  otherwise  be  chargeable 
to  the  poor-rates  after  the  expiration 
of  the  twenty  years  allowed  for  the 
gradual  extinction  of  the  Poor-laws. 
The  additions  to  existing  almshouses, 
no  less  than  the  contributions  to  all 
other  charities,  should  be  made  on 
the  distinct  understanding  that  all 
the  money  advanced  will  be  ex- 
pended on  the  objects  themselves, 


'*'  The  sum  expended  on  vaccination  in  1847  was  18,385/. ;   and  on  medical 
reUef  79,526/. 
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and  not  upon  the  establishment  ex- 
penses of  the  seTeral  institutions. 
It  is  only  by  availing  itself  of  exist- 
ing stafis  belonging  to  the  several 
assisted  charities  that  the  nation 
could  remit  to  the  rate-payer  the 
present  heavy  cost  of  poor-law  esta- 
blishments. 

The  twenty  years,  during  which  I 
have  suggested  that  the  five  millions 
a-year  spent  in  the  relief  of  the  poor 
should  continue  to  be  raised,  being 
expired,  this  would  be  the  state  of 
thinffs : — the  most  deserving  charities 
of  the  country  would  have  been 
largely  assisted,  and  the  place  of  the 
old  union  workhouses  would  be 
occupied  by  union  hospitals,  propor- 
tioned to  the  size  of*  the  several 
populations.  The  legislature  would 
then  be  in  a  condition  to  pronounce 
the  present  poor-law  system  for  ever 
abolished,  and  the  claim  of  the  de- 
stitute poor  restricted  to  that  most 
disabling  and  costly  of  all  casualties 
— severe  illness.  As  my  scheme  for 
the  abolition  of  the  Poor-laws  has 
run  to  some  length,  I  will  recapi- 
tulate it  in  the  shape  of  clauses  of  a 
suggested  Act  of  Parliament : — 

1.  A  clause  releasing  all  persons 
born  after  December  31,  1851,  from 
the  temptation  and  degradation  of  a 
Poor-law. 

2.  A  clause  refusing  relief  to  all 
vagrants,  and  restricting  the  relief  of 
the  able-bodied  poor  born  previous 
to  January  1851,  to  out-door  relief. 

3.  A  clause  empowering  neigh- 
bouring unions  to  consolidate  their 
establishments. 

4.  A  clause  empowering  the  sale 
of  union  workhouses  no  longer  in 
use,  with  the  exception  of  such  por- 
tions of  the  structures  as  mi^ht  be 
required  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  bed-ridden,  and  to  serve  as 
hospitals. 

5.  A  clause  providing  for  the 
future  employment  of  officials  dis- 
charged in  consequence  of  the  conso- 
lidation of  workhouses,  and  award- 
ing ad  interim  pensions. 

6.  A  clause  appropriating  the  first 
savings  in  establishment  expenses  to 
the  support  of  the  union  hospitals, 
and  remitting  the  surplus  to  the 
public. 

7.  A  clause  appropriating  the 
savings  effected  in  the  relief  and 
maintenance  of  the  poor  to  the  form- 
ation of  a  charitable  fund,  to  be  ad- 


ministered by  a  board,  consisting  of 
the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  with 
the  addition  of  parties  practically 
conversant  with  our  public  charities. 

8.  A  clause  limiting  the  operation 
of  the  act  to  twenty  years. 

At  the  expiration  of  this  period  of 
twenty  years,  or,  in  other  words,  on 
the  first  day  of  January,  1871,  the 
only  remnant  of  the  Poor-law  wonld 
be,  as  I  have  stated,  the  union 
hospitals  standing  on  the  site,  and 
occupying  the  place,  of  the  old  work- 
houses. I  propose  that  these  hospi- 
tals should  continue  to  be  8up|K>rted 
by  the  State  for  a  further  period  of 
twenty  years,  and  that  the  accom- 
modation by  them  afforded  to  the 
sick  poor  should  be  materially  ex- 
tended. In  other  words,  I  would,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  period  referred 
to,  organise  an  efficient  system  of 
medical  relief  for  the  poor.  The 
details  of  this  system  will  of  them- 
selves afford  the  materials  of  a  dis- 
tinct scheme. 

No,  25.  A  Scheme  for  a  System  of 
Medical  ReUef  to  the  Sick  Po&r,  to 
take  the  place  of  the  existing  Poor' 
law, — .Alter  the  lapse  of  the  twenty 
years,  during  which  I  have  supposed 
the  present  Poor-law  to  be  in  couise 
of  gradual  extinction,  the  only  re- 
maining portions  of  the  union  work- 
houses would  be  that  small  fraction 
of  each  which  might  appear  necessaiy 
to  serve  as  an  hospit^  or  dispensary 
for  the  sick  poor,  and  an  asylum  for 
a  few  bed-ridden  paupers  wno  conld 
not  be  convenienUy  removed  at  the 
time  of  the  consolidation  referred  to 
in  the  foregoing  scheme.  I  think 
there  are  good  reasons  for  retaining 
these  remnants  of  the  old  establish- 
ments, and  even  for  enlarging  the 
system  of  relief  to  the  poor  in  ack- 
ness,  of  which  these  union  hospitahi 
would  form  very  convenient-  local 
centres.  The  considerations  which 
weigh  most  with  my  own  mind  in 
recommending  relief  to  the  poor  in 
sickness,  after  all  other  forms  of 
relief  shall  have  been  discontintied, 
are,  the  great  cost  of  illness  to 
persons  of  narrow  means,  and  the 
lengthened  period  during  which  the 
nation  has  been  educating  its  children 
in  lessons  and  habits  of  dependence. 
The  difference  between  simple  want 
of  food,  shelter,  or  clothing,  and 
want  of  efficient  medical  advice,  is 
very  great,  and  must  be  obvious  to 
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the  meanest  capacity.  The  food 
necessary  to  prevent  a  man  from 
starving  while  he  is  out  of  work,  or 
to  support  a  family  under  the  same 
misfortune,  is  not  so  costly  as  to 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  very  slender 
means,  assisted  by  friendly  neigh- 
bours, charitable  mdividuaLs,  or  so- 
cieties, and  such  credit  as  an  honest 
working-man  can  command.  But 
disease  is  notoriously  costly,  and 
good  medical  advice  must  always  be 
expensive.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
expedient,  for  some  twenty  years  at 
least  afler  the  destruction  of  the 
Poor-law  in  its  present  form,  to  pro- 
vide relief  in  sickness  for  the  poor. 
At  the  end  of  that  twenty  years, 
perhaps,  the  population  might  have 
become  sufficiently  provident  and 
enlightened  to  provide  for  them- 
selves by  sick-dubs,  or  other  similar 
means.  Should  this  be  the  case,  the 
parochial  hospitals  might  then  be 

f  laced  at  the  disposal  of  the  clubs, 
now  proceed  to  the  details  of  my 
plan. 

The  present  system  of  relief  to 
the  poor  in  sickness  is  defective,  in- 
asmuch as  there  are  no  places  set 
apart  in  parishes  and  smaU  districtjs 
for  the  reception  of  persons  labour- 
ing under  severe  illness.  The  only 
establishment  at  all  answering  to  a 
hospital  in  rural  districts  is  the 
union  workhouse,  which  is  often  so 
far  from  the  remoter  parts  of  its 
constituent  parishes  that  persons 
suffering  from  severe  illness  cannot 
be  safely  removed  to  it.  Now,  there 
is  one  disease  for  which  it  would 
seem  peculiarly  desirable  to  make 
some  provision,  namely,  fever  — a 
disease  which  has  the  twofold  pro- 
perty of  being  dependent  wholly  or 
m  part  on  l<Kal  mfluences,  and  of 
being,  in  extreme  cases  of  over- 
crowding, highlv  contagious.  It 
would  be  very  advantageous  to  pro- 
vide a  small  cottage  in  each  parish 
to  serve  as  hospited  and  dispensary, 
into  which  a  fever  patient  misht  be 
removed  as  soon  as  he  sicken^  with 
his  disease,  where  he  might  be  pro-» 
perlv  nursed,  and  receive  good  me- 
dical advice.  The  arrangement  would 
be  equally  convenient  ror  other  con- 
tagious diseases.  This  small  esta- 
blishment might  be  kept  in  order  by 
an  aged  couple  belonging  to  the 
parish;  and  might  be  the  head- 
quarten  of  the  medical  maa  in  his 


visits.  Patients  who  were,  not  seri- 
ously ill  might  visit  him  as  at  a 
dispensary,  at  stated  hours,  once  a 
week  or  oftener,  and  receive  advice 
and  medicines,  of  which  latter  a  small 
assortment  should  be  always  kept 
upon  the  premises.  The  medical 
man  under  this  system  should  be,  as 
now,  appointed  to  the  union;  but 
with  a  salary  which  should  enable 
him  to  devote  his  time  exclusively  to 
it — his  head-quarters  being  the  union 
hospital.  He  should  be  required  to 
visit  the  parishes  once  or  twice  in  the 
week,  and  should  be  not  only  a 
medical  man,  but  an  officer  of  health, 
duly  qualified  to  exercise  the  pre- 
ventive branch  of  his  profession.  He 
should  be  subject  to  an  inspector 
appointed  to  a  district,  comprising  a 
town,  as  its  centre,  and  the  surround- 
ing unions.  The  inspector  to  make 
periodical  visits  to  every  parish,  and  to 
send  in  annual  reports ;  and  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  medical  officer  of  the 
union,  countersigned  by  the  inspector^ 
to  have  the  same  effect  as  two  medical 
certificates  under  the  present  Ck>n- 
tagious  Diseases  Prevention  Act 
The  guardians  to  proceed  under 
heavy  penalty  to  abate  the  nuisance 
complamed  of.  Under  this  provision 
the  manifold  nuisances  oi  country 
villajp;es  might  be  suppressed,  and 
the  fever,  which  now  taxes  the  rural 
rate-payer  so  heavily,  might  be  ar- 
rested in  its  first  onset.  I  should  be 
inclined  to  recommend  that  wann«» 
baths  be  provided  at  the  village 
hospital  at  a  small  expense,  and  a 
supply  of  lime  for  whitewariiing  in- 
fected cottages.  Such  an  establish* 
ment  as  this  might  also  be  rendered 
available  for  other  purposes.  What> 
for  instance,  should  prevent  the 
fbrmation  of  a  union  or  district  dr-* 
culating  library,  the  books  to  the 
value  of  1/.  being  changed  firom 
village  to  village  every  three  monUis  f 
The  principal  features  of  this  schemei 
it  will  be  observed,  are,  the  establish- 
ment of  village  as  well  as  union 
hospitals;  the  sufficient  xemune^ 
ration  of  medical  men,  being  also 
health-officers;  and  the  appointment 
of  sanitary  inspectors  (n  districts, 
with  fiidlities  for  the  suppression  of 
nuisances.  In  the  case  of  towns^ 
with  a  population  exceeding  ten 
thousand  inhabitants,  it  very  rarely 
happens  that  sufficient  provision  for 
the  care  of  tho  inck  poor  has  not 
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already  been  made  in  the  shape  of 
hospitals  or  dispensaries.  It  would 
be  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  do  more 
in  such  places  than  contribute  such 
sum,  by  donation  from  the  Poor-law 
Charitable  Fund  already  spoken  of, 
as  should  make  the  provision  for  the 
sick  poor  adequate  to  their  neces- 
sities. A  great  part  of  the  present 
charge  for  medical  relief  could  by 
this  means  be  saved  to  the  public. 

No.  26.  A  Scheme  of  Prison  Disci* 
pUne,  —  I  would  first  suppose  the 
plan  recently  proposed* —  of  consi- 
dering all  crime  as  a  twofold  of- 
fence :  first,  against  the  law  which 
forbids  it ;  and  secondly,  against  the 
individual  whom  it  injures ;  and  pu- 
nishing the  first  by  corporal  chastise- 
ment, and  the  second  by  restitution 
to  the  full,  worked  out  by  labour — 
to  be  carried  into  operation.  A  cri- 
minal, having  first  received  the 
chastisement  awarded  by  the  State, 
should  be  sent  to  pnson  with  a 
printed  form  setting  forth  his  debt, 
as  under : — 

Jonathan  Wiidf  Dr. 

To  the  Police  for  expenses  of 
apprehension,  cost  of  attend- 
ance of  witnesses,  and  fees      1  10    0 

To  John  Wilson,  for  pane  of 
plate  glass,  wilfully  broken    10    0    0 

;^11  10    0 

This  little  bill  might  be  printed  on 
one  side  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  with 
ample  space  for  the  additional  items 
of  cost  of  lodging,  clothing,  and 
board,  in  prison.  On  the  credit  side 
should  be  written  off  the  full  market 
value  of  labour  done.  Each  prisoner 
to  be  employed,  if  possible,  in  the 
work  to  which  he  had  been  previ- 
ously accustomed,  or  for  which  he 
was  best  fitted.  Labourers,  artisans, 
and  men  of  education,  each  in  his  own 
craft — the  latter  as  superintendents, 
clerks,  and  accountants.  The  pro- 
duce of  the  labour  to  be  applied  in 
the  first  place  to  the  provision  of 
lodging,  food,  and  clothing,  for  the 
prisoners  themselves,  and  the  surplus 
to  be  purchased  by  the  Government 
for  the  armv,  navy,  and  other  pub- 
lic establisnments.  I  would  also 
suggest,  that  all  prisons  should  be 
temporary  erections,  built  of  iron,  or 
of  wood  so  prepared  as  to  defy  com- 
bustion, and  readily  put  together. 


The  prisons  built  in  this  way  should 
be  set  up  on  waste  lands  belonging  to 
Government,  and  of  such  a  character 
as  is  commonly  treated  as  irre- 
claimable ;  that  is  to  say,  reclaimable 
only  by  a  maximum  of  labour  and 
the  ample  use  of  manure.  The  plot 
of  land  on  which  the  prison  is  set  up 
should  be  surveyed  by  a  skilfiu 
person,  and  laid  out  as  an  estate,  the 
place  of  the  house  or  mansion  being 
occupied  by  the  temporary  prison, 
and  the  first  employment  of  the  in- 
mates should  be  the  erection  of  good 
and  substantial  farm-buildings  on  the 
most  approved  plan.  The  land 
would  then  have  to  be  so  laid  out  as 
to  economise  labour  to  the  utmost 
extent ;  for  which  purpose  it  would 
be  necessary  to  lay  dovni  tramroads 
in  parallel  lines,  cutting  each  other 
at  right  angles,  furnished  at  the  ia- 
tersections  with  revolving  tables,  and 
at  convenient  points  with  weighing 
machines,  so  that  all  the  produce 
of  the  farm  might  be  carefully 
weighed  and  noted  down. 

The  temporary  buildings  being 
drained  into  tanl^  over  wmch  fore* 
ing- pumps  to  be  worked  by  the  pri- 
soners should  be  erected,  the  next 
thing  would  be  to  lay  down  iron 
pipes  to  carry  the  liquid  to  the  cen- 
tres of  the  several  spaces  marked  out 
by  the  tram-roads.  All  this  costly, 
but  ultimately  most  economical,  pre- 
paration having  been  made,  the  busi- 
ness of  agriculture  would  commence, 
and  the  pnsoners  would  begin  to 
feed  themselves  by  the  produce  of 
their  own  labour.  As  soon  as  the 
estate  had  by  this  means  been  brought 
into  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  it 
should  be  sold  by  auction  to  the 
highest  bidder.  It  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  point  out  that  good  cot- 
tages, capable  of  accommodating  the 
imnimum  number  of  labourers  re- 
quired on  the  estate,  would  also  have 
been  previously  erected.  The  ground 
thus  rendered  productive  having  been 
sold,  a  new  plot  of  barren  land  would 
be  selected,  and  so  on,  till  the  whole 
surface  of  the  three  kingdoms  was  at 
length  made  to  produce  food  for 
man.  The  money  realised  in  this 
manner  should  go  to  form  a  Prisoner's 
Fund,  to  be  spent  for  the  benefit  of 
such  prisoners  as  had  conducted  them- 
selves well  during  the  period  that 
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they  had  heen  paying  off  their  debts. 
Maconochie*s  system  of  marks  and 
mutual  responsibility  would  dove- 
tail very  well  with  such  a  plan  as 
this.  As  to  the  sort  of  barren  land 
to  be  reclaimed  by  the  labour  of 
these  prisoner-debtors,  I  should  espe- 
cially reconmiend  tracts  of  land  on 
the  sea-shore  covered  with  shingle, 
the  removal  of  which  would  form 
the  first  laborious  step  of  the  process 
of  reclamation.  It  will  presently  be 
seen  that  this  scheme  of  rnson  Disci"* 
pline  may  be  made  to  harmonise  with 
that  of  Road  Beform,  which  I  am  next 
to  propound. 

No.  27.  A  Scheme  of  Road  Reform. 
— Long  before  Mr.  Cornewall  Lewis 
propounded  his  very  crude  scheme  of 
road  reform  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, I  had  got  a  &r  more  compre- 
hensive, and,  as  I  venture  to  thmk, 
far  more  practical  plan,  among  my 
'Loose  Leaves."  To  me,  a  plan  of 
road  reform  which  leaves  turnpikes 
standing  is  as  great  a  barbarism  and 
absurdity  as  a  plan  of  poor-law  re- 
form which  should  leave  the  union 
workhouses  where  they  are.  I  have 
always  looked  upon  a  turnpike  as  a 
very  preposterous  folly.  You  wish 
to  raise  a  revenue  for  the  repair  of 
roads,  and  you  can  devise  no  better 
or  cheaper  plan  than  that  of  building 
a  cottage,  erecting  a  barrier,  and 
hiring  a  man  to  do  nothing  else  but 
stop  travellers  and  collect  tolls,  which 
tolls  are  themselves  a  means  of  an 
enormous  waste  of  time  in  the  aggre- 
gate, and  a  temptation  to  thrifty  men 
to  go  long  distances  out  of  their  way. 
The  true  way  to  raise  a  fund  for 
road-making  is  by  a  road -tax  on 
horses.  It  has  been  calculated,  I 
believe,  that  such  a  tax,  to  the  amount 
of  27s*  per  horse  per  annum,  would 
defray  lul  costs  of  road-making  and 
repair,  and  provide  a  fund  for  the  gra- 
dual liquidation  of  that  ugly  debt  of 
upwards  of  8,000,000Z.  due  to  the  ex- 
travagance of  local  management,  with 
its  endless  multiplication  of  offices 
and  turnpike-gates,  with  their  large 
staff  of  most  useless  officials.  It 
might,  perhaps,  be  advisable  to  raise 
the  necessary  funds  to  meet  the  cur- 
rent expenditure  and  debt,  partly  by 
a  horse-tax  and  partly  by  a  carnage- 
tax.  My  scheme  then  supposes,  in 
the  first  place,  the  destruction  of  those 
preposterous  turnpikes,  and  the  levy- 
ing of  a  road-tax  on  horses,  or  on 


horses  and  carriages  jointly,  dimini9h<* 
ing  with  the  gradual  extinction  of  the 
debt.  In  the  next  place,  instead  of 
a  county  management  of  roads,  I 
would  suggest  a  Grovemment  system 
of  road-makii^and  repair;  and,  as  a 
check  upon  Government  laxity,  a 
provision  by  which  the  Central  Sioard 
of  Works  might  be  made  in  part 
amenable  to  the  local  authorities.  I 
have  always  looked  upon  roads  as 
matters  which  may,  with  the  greatest 
possible  proprietv,  be  placed  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  (xovernment,  and  this 
sentiment  has  been  lately  strength- 
ened by  the  immense  progress  and 
developement  of  railways.  InTo  w  that 
we  can  travel  on  railroads  from  one  end 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  without 
having  a  smgle  toll  to  pay  or  obstacle 
to  impede  us,  it  does  seem  pre- 
eminently ridiculous  to  set  up  a 
turnpike-gate  at  every  few  miles  of 
our  common  roads.  It  is  a  device 
worthy  of  a  nation  of  idiots.  I  suppose,^ 
then,  that  the  roads  of  the  country- 
are  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  central 
board,  that  turnpikes  are  levelled  to 
the  ground,  and  a  road-tax  put  upon 
horses,  or  upon  horses  and  carriages 
jointly.  "We  have  thus  a  system  of 
management  and  a  revenue.  Now 
as  to  details.  I  would  propose  that, 
by  degrees,  all  the  roads  of  the  coun- 
try without  exception  should  be 
brought  into  the  condition  of  the 
very  best  turnpike-roads.  To  faci* 
litate  this,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
divide  the  entire  country  into  suit- 
able districts,  and  to  employ  in  each 
a  gang  of  road-makers  in  the  pay  of 
the  Government,  provided  with  re- 
sidences in  suitable  localities,  and 
working  under  proper  superintend- 
ence. A  portion  of  the  men  so  em- 
ployed might  be  discharged  prison-* 
ers,  who  had  conducted  themselves 
well  during  the  period  of  their  im- 
prisonment, but  who,  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  employment,  would 
be  apt  to  lapse  into  crime.  I  am 
inclined  to  tnink  that,  under  this 
more  comprehensive  system  of  road- 
making,  we  ought  not  to  rest  con- 
tented with  roads  as  they  are ;  but 
in  the  case  of  all  the  principal  lines 
of  road  in  the  neignbourhood  of 
populous  towns,  and  where  there  is 
sufficient  width  of  road  to  allow  of  it, 
we  on^ht  to  lay  down  tram-roads, 
primarily  for  the  cheap  conveyance 
of  material  to  be  used  m  road-mak- 
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ing,  and  secondarily  as  a  fkdlity  for 
the  conveyance  of  farming  and  other 
produce.  Landowners,  on  paying  a 
certain  moderate  sum  per  mile  in  the 
form  of  asubscription  towards  the  lay- 
ing down  of  the  rails,  might  be  entitled 
to  use  them  in  perpetuity,  and  to  con- 
fer  the  right  of  use  upon  their  tenants. 
In  ^is  manner  an  immense  economy 
of  labour  would  be  effected,  and  the 
number  of  horses  used  in  agriculture 
be  largely  diminished.  I  would  fur- 
ther suggest  that  the  road*makers 
might  act  as  a  rural  police;  be  bound 
to  render  prompt  assistance  in  the 
extmction  of  fires,  fire-engines  being 
kept  for  that  purpose  at  all  the  sta- 
tiims ;  and  that  they  should  be  trained, 
at  times  unfavourable  to  road-mak- 
ing, or  at  fixed  intervals,  as  a  militia, 
the  men  to  be  distinguished  by  a 
jdain  uniform.  Promotion  to  take 
place  by  merit,  and  the  superintend- 
ents of  road-making  in  the  colonies  to 
be  selected  from  the  moat  deserving. 

The  great  recommendation  of  sucn 
a  fiUa  as  that  now  suggested  is,  that 
without  making  any  treacherous  con- 
tract with  the  unemployed  to  give 
them  work,  which  could  not  be  ful- 
filled without  throwing  other  men 
out  of  employment,  and  without  pro* 
fessing  to  give  all  starving  people 
food,  which  can  only  be  done  by 
taking  food  out  of  the  mouths  of 
their  neighbours,  the  Grovemment 
would  create  a  demand  for  labour 
varying  with  the  actual  condition  of 
the  oountrjr,  increasing  through  in- 
creased activity  in  rMid-malmig  as 
other  employment  diminished,  and 
diminishing  as  the  natural  demand 
fbr  labour  increased.  The  Grovem- 
ment management  of  the  roads  of 
the  country,  esjiecially  if  it  was  com- 
bined with  a  similar  system  in  the 
odonies,  would  thus  form  a  species 
of  safety-valve  for  the  escape  of 
superfluous  labour.  The  objection 
against  centralisation  in  this,  as  in 
other  matters,  might  be  obviated  by 
providing  some  simple  machinery  for 
bringing  local  complaints  before  the 
Central  Board,  and  by  placing  a 
member  of  the  Centm  ^oard  in 
either  House  of  Parliament  to  stand 
the  brunt  of  complaints.  The  public 
press  will  do  the  rest. 

No.  28.  A  Scheme  for  the  Rwene^ 
ration  of  Ireland. — The  Irish  Poor- 
law  having  brought  about  the  only 
'^''sult  whidi  a  Poor-law  is  calculated 


to  effect  with  certainty — ^the  ruin  of 
an  idle  people  and  the  impoverish-* 
ment  of  an  industrious  one — it  be- 
hoves us  to  consider  whether  this 
iQStrument  of  mischief  may  not  be 
converted  into  an  agent  of  good.  As 
I  am  one  of  those  who  beBeve  that 
there  can  be  no  regeneration  of  the 
south  of  Ireland  which  does  not 
spring  from  the  absolute  ruin  of  its 
present  landed  proprietors,  I  advo- 
cate the  continuance  of  the  Irish 
Poor-law  with  a  view  of  consam- 
mating  that  ruin.  Let  the  poor- 
rates  be  levied  with  all  the  rigour  of 
a  war-contribution ;  let  all  defaulting 
estates,  or  such  portions  of  them  as 
may  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  be 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Poor-law 
authorities,  and  confer  on  the  pur- 
chasers a  valid  title.  At  this  point 
bring  to  bear  the  plans  suggested 
under  the  heads  of  ^  Boad  l&form  * 
and  ^Prison  Discipline:'  that  is  to 
say,  lay  out  the  land  as  estates  for 
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sale;  build  good  farmsteads^  with 
decent  cottages  for  a  minimum  of 
labourers;  drain;  lay  down  tram- 
roads  and  pipes  for  the  conveyance 
of  liquid  manure;  obtain,  if  prac- 
ticable, a  supply  of  sewerage  from 
the  nearest  town  or  village ;  erect  a 
temporary  workhouse ;  bring  the 
land  into  a  state  of  high  cultivation ; 
sell  the  estate  in  the  open  market, 
and  appropriate  the  proceeds  to  the 
poor-rate.  Combine  with  this  sys- 
tem that  of  Boad  Reform  as  already 
sketched  out,  and  crown  these  wise 
measures  with  an  efficient  Sanitary 
Act.  If  you  have  not  the  courage 
to  do  this,  or  something  similar,  have 
the  candour  to  state  openly  and 
without  reserve  that  the  Irish  race, 
like  all  barbarous  nations,  must  be 
suffered  to  die  out  But,  in  the 
name  of  common-sense  and  common 
decency,  do  not  parade  your  Poor- 
law  as  a  boon  and  a  blessing.  Think 
over  it  well,  and  you  will  see  that  a 
Poor-law  is,  at  the  best,  a  socialistic 
attack  on  property,  directed  by  Gro- 
vemment; and  a  union  workhouse 
an  English  atelier  national^  without 
the  one  savins  element  of  work. 
Had  our  a^icultural  interest  been  as 
shrewd  as  it  is  obtuse,  it  would  have 
proclaimed  war  against  this  heavy 
burden  upon  property ;  and  it  would 
have  secured,  what  it  has  not  at  pre- 
sent, the  sympathy  and  co-operation 
of  that  large  and  struggUng  class  of 
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rate-payers  in  town  and  country 
whose  mouths  have  been  hitherto 
stopped  by  the  unaccountable  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  that  most  cruel 
and  unjust  of  imposts,  a  Poor-rate 
•—cruel  and  unjust,  if  rightly  consi- 
dered, to  the  rate-payer  whom  it 
plunders,  and  to  the  pauper  whom  it 
tempts,  impoverishes,  and  degrades. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  'Loose 
Leaves  *  of  a  well-stocked  portfolio 
of  schemes,  which,  if  bound  into  a 
volume,  would  have  made  up  as 
feasible  an  Utopia  as  ever  issued 
from  the  fertile  fancy  of  a  Plato  or  a 
Bacon.  They  have,  probably,  dis- 
appointed many  an  imamnative  and 
inventive  reader,  startled  many  a 
timid  one,  and,  possibly,  outraj^ 
the  tender  feelings  of  many  a  kmd 
and  compassionate  one.  To  the  first 
class  I  would  simply  recommend  a 
perusal  of  the  New  AdantiSy  and  ask 
them  for  their  candid  judgment,  whe- 
ther there  is  not  at  least  as  much 
insight  into  the  future  in  these  dreams 
of  mine  as  in  the  speculations  of 
the  great  philosopher,  whose  labour- 
ing fancy  spent  itself  in  figuring  a 
high  tower  and  a  deep  well  for  the 
OMervation  of  the  heavens  and  of  the 
earth,  and  a  swimming-jacket  for  the 
use  of  drowning  men  ?    The  second 


class  of-~the  timid  readers— I  would 
remind  of  the  many  bold  changes  and 
startling  innovations  which  we  have 
recently  witnessed,  in  the  shape  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  and  the 
establishment  of  County  Courts.  But 
I  would  especially  address  myself  to 
the  kind  and  compassionate  readers, 
whose  tender  feelmss  my  schemes 
for  suppressing  mendicancy,  abolish- 
ing Poor-laws,  and  revivmg  cor- 
poral chastisement,  may  have  out- 
raged, and  beg  them  to  believe,  if 
they  can,  that  I  have  sincerely  at 
heart  the  greatest  good  and  the  great- 
est happiness  of  the  greatest  number ; 
but  that  I  cannot  suffer  the  grace  of 
Christian  charity  to  be  degraded  to 
the  low  level  of  carelessness  or  self- 
indulgence,  the  dropping  of  pence 
in  the  streets  to  be  dignified  with  the 
name  of  almsgiving,  the  thief  to  be 
discharged  of  his  just  debts,  and  dear 
John  Bull,  the  very  beau  ul6al  of 
generous  good-nature,  to  be  pointed 
at  by  the  whole  tribe  of  mendicants 
and  idlers  as  a  concrete  *  soft  Tommv, 
shewing  a  mischievous  mercy  to  the 
worthless,  but  dealing  out  to  the 
industrious  and  deservmg  the  heavy 
discouragement  of  Poor-laws,  witn 
their  sham  humanity,  but  real  in- 
justice and  cruelty. 


SACRED  LATIN  POETRY.* 


THB  poetry  of  various  ages,  races, 
and  countries,  is  marked  by  broad 
characteristic  differences;  but  these 
differences  are  again  diluted,  modi- 
fied, and  complicated,  by  the  inter- 
course of  different  nations,  and  their 
influence  on  each  other  through  co-> 
lonixation,  imitation,  and  conquest, 
so  that  in  the  end  it  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  discern  what  were 
the  original  and  independent  foun- 
tains of  poetry  which  thus  mingle 
their  waters  in  a  network  of  streams, 
flowing  on  from  the  earliest  times  to 
our  own  day.  Yet,  looking  at  the 
matter  in  a  large  and  general  way, 
it  does  not  seem  too  bold  to  assert. 


that  we  can  point  out  some  half-a* 
dozen  kinds  of  poetry  entirely  differ- 
ent in  their  ori{;inal  spint,  each 
closely  entwined  with  the  history  and 
character  of  the  nations  to  which  it 
belongs,  and  far  surpassing  all  other 
composition  in  its  popularity ;  each 
peculiar  in  its  influence  upon  the 
progress  of  poetry  in  succeeding 
times,  and  the  parent  of  a  vast  pro- 
geny of  poetical  works.  We  speak 
of  the  religious,  or,  we  ought  rather 
to  say,  the  devotional  poetry  of  the 
great  historical  divisions  of  the  hu- 
man race — Hebrew,  Ionian,  Dorian, 
Latin,  and  modem  European — ex- 
emplified respectively  in  the  Psalms 
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of  David,  the  Homeric  Hymns,  the 
Tragic  Chorusses,  the  Saturnian 
verses  of  the  Romans,  and  the  Psahn- 
ody  of  Protestant  Europe.  To  com- 
plete this  great  cycle  of  the  original 
popular  and  living  form  of  poetry 
which  fiUs  up  the  history  of  the 
world,  what  have  we  in  the  middle 
ages — those  ages  which  intervene  be- 
tween the  ancient  and  the  modem 
world?  Plainly  we  must  have,  in 
that  part  of  the  series,  the  devotional 
poetry  of  that  time  :  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  that  the  religious 
poetry  of  the  middle  ages  has  a  cha- 
racter as  marked,  as  distinct  from 
the  others,  as  they  are  from  each 
other,  and  not  less  impressive  than 
any  of  them  in  its  effects  upon  the 
nations '  among  whom  it  prevailed. 
The  rhymed  Latin  hymns  of  the 
Catholic  Church  sound  in  our  ears 
with  a  solemn  majesty  and  idiomatic 
force,  which  no  hexameters  or  alcaics 
on  Christian  subjects  ever  possess.' 
When  we  hear  such  strains  as 


Dies  ine,  dies  ilia 
Solyet  sediuxi  in  favilld, 


or. 


Stabat  mater  dolorosa 
Juxta  cmcem  lacrymosa, 

we  feel  that  we  have  something  not 
less  really  fitted  to  touch  the  depths 
of  man*8  religious  nature,  than  a 
psalm  of  David  or  a  h3rmn  of  Lu- 
ther. Every  one  is  aware  that  of 
these  strains,  the  *Ages  of  Faith* 
produced  a  great  quantitv:  though 
few,  perhaps,  are  aware  how  larse, 
how  varied,  and  how  beautiful  this 
body  of  poetry  is.  Several  persons 
have,  at  different  times,  made  and 
published  collections  of  works  of 
this  kind;  and,  availing  himself  of 
their  labours,  and  selecting  but  a 
small  portion  of  their  treasures  to 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole, 
Mr.  Trench  has  compiled  the  vo- 
lume now  before  us.  He  has  brought 
to  his  task,  as  was  to  be  expected  from 
him,  piety,  discretion,  and  taste,  as 
well  as  learning  and  industry;  and 
has  produced  a  book  which,  for  all 
lovers  of  poetry  whose  taste  is  catho' 
fie,  will  have  a  charm  which  they 
may  hardly  expect  to  find  in  a  col- 
lection of  a  class  of  poems  which 
are  often  spoken  of,  with  indiscri- 
minate slight,  as  puerile  or  offensive 
in  substance  and  barbarous  in  form. 
For  all  lovers  of  poetry,  we  say, 
whose  taste  is  catholic — using  the 


term  in  its  literary  sense,  not  its  re- 
ligious— meaning  by  it  that  s^t 
which  can  discern  poetical  truth  un- 
der many  diverse  forms,  not  that 
belief  which  excludes  as  untrue  all 
that  deviates  from  its  own  type. 
Undoubtedly  an  admiration  for  the 
religious  poems  of  the  middle  ages, 
to  the  extent  to  which  we  judge  them 
worthy  of  admiration,  impBes  asym- 
pathy  with  the  religious  feeling  of 
those  ages,  so  far  as  the  feeling  is 
expressed  in  the  poems.  Nor,  in 
truth,  is  there  any  reason  whatever 
why  such  a  sympathy  should  not  be 
felt  by  those  wno  are  most  deeply 
impressed  with  the  value  of  the  gain 
which  religion  accjuired  when  the 
abuses  and  superstitions  which  had 
accumulated  during  the  middle  ages 
were  cast  off  by  the  growing  eneis^ 
of  modem  European  life.  As  reli- 
gion was  presented  to  the  popular 
mind  by  those  who  composed  the 
popular  devotional  poetry  of  which 
we  now  speak,  all  the  great  points  of 
Christian  truth,  all  the  great  inter- 
ests of  the  human  soul,  all  the 
strongest  appeals  to  the  heart  of 
roan  througn  his  religious  affections, 
were  those  which  belong  to  Christ- 
ianity through  all  aees,  from  its  an- 
nouncement on  earth  to  the  present 
time.  The  most  evangelical  Christian 
may  fully  sympathise — indeed,  tie 
will  commonly  most  sympathise— 
with  the  hymns  of  Ambrose  and 
Augustine,  of  Bernard  and  Bona- 
Ventura,  of  Bede  and  Hildebert.  The 
real  devotional  spirit — the  spirit  of 
dependence  upon  a  Divine  power— 
the  habitual,  practical  appeal  to  such 
a  power  for  aid  against  sin  and  sor- 
row, weakness  and  despondencjr— 
the  realisation  of  the  facts  of  Christ- 
ian revelation  as  the  elements  of  the 
Christianas  being,  and  the  fountains 
of  his  hope — ^these  dispositions  were 
active  in  the  hearts  of  men  in  the 
age  of  unquestioning  faith,  as  well  as 
in  the  age  of  searching  reformation. 
And  these  dispositions,  widely  per- 
vading the  Christian  world,  found 
their  utterance,  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other,  in  a  vast  multitude  of 
h3mms  of  a  most  earnest  and  touch- 
ing character.  The  Hymnoiogiet  oi 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  middle 
ages  contain  a  p;enuine  religions 
poetry — ^a  rhythmical  expression  of 
the  deepest  feelings  of  man — ^no  less 
than  Bunsen's  great  Collection  of  the 
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Hymns  of  the  Protestant  Churches  in 
more  recent  times.  Of  a  body  of 
poetry  so  extensive,  and  springing 
from  so  deep  a  root,  it  must  be  in- 
teresting, even  to  the  general  reader, 
to  know  something  directly ;  and  this 
Mr.  Trench's  volume  enables  him  to 
do  in  a  very  agreeable  manner. 

Mr.  Trench  has  with  laudable 
care  excluded  from  his  collection 
every  thing  which  could  be  objected 
to  on  the  ground  of  doctrine,  or  of 
propriety.  We  presume  it  is  on 
some  account  of  this  kind  that  he  has 
left  out  the  Stdbat  mater^  which 
otherwise  its  celebrity  alone  would 
have  made  us  desire  to  see  among 
his  specimens.  We  are  aware  that 
not  only  does  Protestant  feeling 
shrink  from  fastening  our  devotional 
feelings  too  lon^  and  too  vehemently 
upon  her  who  is  in  this  hymn  made 
the  principal  figure,  but  that  writers, 
even  of  the  body  which  has  no  such 
scruples,  have  blamed  the  ascription 
of  hopeless  grief  to  her.  The  other 
equally  celebrated  hymn,  the  Dies 
Ira,  Mr.  Trench  inserts ;  ascribing  it, 
for  reasons  which  he  gives,  to 
Thomas  of  Celano.  Mr.  Trench 
notices  that  of  this  hymn  sixty 
translations  have  been  collected  and 
published  in  one  volume.  And  ap- 
parently the  power  which  this  grand 
strain  has  of  attracting  translators  is 
not  yet  exhausted;  for  we  have 
before  us  a  still  more  recent  trai^la- 
tion  by  Mr.  Irons.  We  notice  this, 
because  it  has  the  merit  of  imitating 
the  double  rhymes  of  the  Latin 
original ;  a  feature  which  Mr.  Irons 
says  has  not  been  attempted  before 
in  £nglish,  and  which  is  very  requi- 
site, in  order  that  there  may  be  an 
echo  of  the  original  melody.  These 
are  the  first  stanzas : — 

Day  of  wrath !  O  day  of  mourning ! 
See  once  more  the  cross  returning, 
Heaven  and  earth  in  ashes  burning. 

O  what  fear  man's  bosom  rendeth 
When  from  heaven  the  Judge  descendeth, 
On  whose  sentence  all  dependeth  I 

Wondrous  sound  the  trumpet  flingeth. 
Through  earth's  sepulchres  it  ringeth, 
AU  before  the  throne  it  bringeth. 

It  will  be  seen  that -Mr.  Irons  has 
adopted  the  reading  Cruets  expandens 
vexUla  for  the  second  line,  instead  of 
Teste  David  cum  SibyUd  for  the 
third.  Mr.  Trench  observes,  that 
this  is  undoubtedly  a  very  late  alte- 
ration ;  and  has  added  an  interesting 


note,  in  which  he  shews  that  it  was 
not  uncommon  in  Christian  writers 
to  refer  to  the  two  parallel  lines  of 
testimony,  the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile. 
The  Sibyl  is  the  representative  of 
the  latter,  as  David  is  of  the  former. 
We  will  give  one  or  two  examples 
of  the  hymns  in  Mr.  Trenches  col- 
lection; and  we  trust  that  our 
readers  will  bear  with  the  imper- 
fections of  the  translations  which  we 
have  appended.  It  is  difficult,  when 
the  ear  is  once  possessed  by  these 
solemn  and  measured  strains,  not  to 
attempt  to  prolong  them  in  our  own 
language ;  although  the  want  of  the 
compact  constructions  and  parallel- 
isms of  grammatical  forms  which 
give  ita  main  character  to  the 
Latin  and  fail  us  in  the  English, 
condemns  the  translator  to  a  per- 
petual inferiority.  The  nugesty  of 
the  Latin  language,  which  its  ad- 
mirers so  much  boast  o^  nowhere 
appears  more  conspicuously  than  in 
its  religious  uses;  and  the  rhymes 
resulting,  as  they  commonly  do,  firom 
the  construction,  seem  to  set  a  stamp 
upon  the  completeness  of  the  ex- 
pressions. We  must,  however,  as  we 
have  already  said,  aim  as  far  as  may 
be  at  an  imitation  of  the  movement 
of  the  original  strain ;  without  this  a 
rendering  hardly  deserves  to  be 
called  a  translation.  The  first  ex- 
ample which  we  shall  give  is  in  a 
measure  which  is  very  common  in 
such  hymns,  and  of  which  the  re- 
currence of  rhymes  has  been  ex- 
tensively adopted  in  English.  The 
subject  is  the  *  Thorn  Crown'  (p. 
131)  :— 

Si  vis  vere  gloriari, 
Et  a  Deo  coronari 

Honors  et  gloritt, 
Hanc  coronam  contemplari 
Studeas,  atque  sectari 

POrtantIs  vestigia. 

The  reader  will  of  course  under- 
stand that  the  measure  in  these  is 
marked  by  accents ;  in  order  to  point 
out  how  little  this  has  to  do  with 
quantity,  we  have  noted  the  last 
syllable  of  honoriy  atque,  pOrtantts, 
as  strong. 

Hanc  ccelorum  Bex  portavit, 
Honoravit  et  sacrarit 

Sacro  suo  capite ; 
In  hac  gale&  pugnavit 
Cum  antiquum  hostem  stravit, 

Triumphana  in  stipite. 
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Hflfic  pognantifl  galea 
Trromphantig  lanrea 

Tyara  pontificds : 
Prinram  fiiit  epinea 
Postsnodum  fit  aarea 

Tactu  saiicti  yerticis. 

The  Latin  reader  will  not  fail  to 
obaerye  the  fertility  of  fancy  with 
which  the  crown  and  its  thorns  are 
dealt  with.  The  English  reader  will 
find  the  images  in  the  following 
version  :— 

Man !  in  glory  wonld'st  thou  shine  ? 
Wonld'st  thou  of  a  crown  dinne 

Be  the  eternal  wearer  ? 
See  this  crown  of  sharpest  thorn, 
Mark  it  well — ^by  whom  't  was  borne— 

Follow  him  the  bearer. 

This,  the  King  Eternal  wore  it ; 
This  he  hallow'd  when  he  bore  it 

On  his  brow  so  glorious ; 
This,  the  helm  that  graced  his  forehead, 
When  that  ancient  foe  abhorred, 

Down  he  smote  victorious. 

Helm  on  Soldier's  forehead  shining, 
Laurel  Conqueror's  brows  entwining. 

High  Priest's  mitre  dread ! 
'Twas  of  thorns  !  but  now,  behold, 
'Tis  become  of  purest  gold, 

Tottcht  by  that  blest  head ! 

We  cannot  help  giving  the  lines 
which  follow  these,  fancSul  though 
they  be,  in  which  the  thought  is  still 
further  followed  out:— 

Spinarum  aculeos 
Virtus  fecit  aureos 

Christi  passionis ; 
Qu8B  peccatis  spineos 
Mortis  setemn  reos 

Adimplevit  bonis. 

De  malis  colligitur 
Et  de  spinis  plectitur 

Spinea  perversis : 
Sed  in  aurum  vertitur, 
Quando  culpa  tolUtur, 

Eisdem  conyersia. 

All  the  thorns  so  rough  and  base 
Tum'd  to  gold  by  wond'rous  grace 

In  that  precious  blood : 
All  our  human  thorns  and  briers. 
All  our  fierce  and  foul  desires, 

Tum'd  by  him  to  good. 

That  thorn-crown  of  sins  was  wound 
Oblique,  twisted  round  and  round. 

Every  touch  a  smart ; 
And  that  crown  is  tum'd  to  golden 
When,  by  sin  no  longer  holden^ 

He  renews  the  heart. 

Our  next  specimen  is  in  different 
rhjrthm,  though  with  a  Kke  recur- 
rence of  rhymes :  the  subject  is  '  De 
Natiyitate  ]Domini*  (p.  103)  :— 


O  ter  foecondas,  o  ter  jucondas. 

Beats  noctis  delicias, 
Quae  suspiratas  e  ccelo  datas 

In  terns  pans  deUdas ! 

Gravem  primnvas  ob  lapsum  Ets 
Dum  jamjam  mundus  emoritor 

In  came  meus,  ut  vivat,  Deus 
Sol  vitse,  mundo  suboritur. 

Sternum  Lumen,  immensum  Numen 
Pannorum  vinculis  stringitur ; 

In  vili  caul^,  exdusus  auH, 
Rex  cceli  bestiis  cingitur. 

In  cunis  jaoet,  et  infans  tacet 
Verbum,  quod  loquitur  <Mnnia ; 

Sol  mundi,  friget  et  flamma  riget : 
Quid  sibi  volunt  h«c  omnia  ? 

In  the  translation  we  are  obliged  to 
resign  some  of  the  double  rhymes : — 

O  night  of  gladness!  that  cheers  our 
sadness 
With  blessings  in  large  increase. 
When  to  us  is  given  the  message  from 
heaven, 
On  earth  good-will  and  peace. 

The  world  was  lying  diseased  and  dying. 

With  sin  by  Eve  begun ; 
God  comes  in  the  flesh  to  give  life  afireah. 

As  earth  receives  light  from  the  sun. 

The  Grodhead  bright  with  eternal  light 
In  a  child's  poor  swathings  is  bound  ; 

In  a  humble  manger,  to  pomp  a  stranger. 
With  cattle  crowded  round. 

The  Word  that  spake  all  things  to  make 

In  a  cradled  child  is  dumb ; 
And  the  world  is  grown  old  and  Its  Sim 
is  cold. 

But  new  light  and  life  shall  come. 

We  will  insert  a  part  of  an  address 
to  the  Holy  Srarit  by  Robert  the 
Second,  king  of  France,  whic^  Mr. 
Trench  calls  '  the  loveliest  of  all  the 
hymns  in  the  whole  cirde  of  Latin 
sacred  poetry.'  We  reluetantiy  omit 
any  part  of  it  (p.  179)  :— 

Consolator  optime, 
Dulcis  hospes  animae, 
Dulce  refrigerium : 

In  labore  requies, 
'  In  sestu  temperies. 
In  fletu  solatium. 

O  lux  beatissima,    . 

Reple  cordis  intima 

Tuorum  fidelium. 

Sine  tuo  numine 
Nihil  est  in  homine, 
Nihil  est  innoxium. 

Lava  quod  est  sordidum, 
Riga  quod  est  aridum, 
Sana  quod  est  saudum ; 

Flecte  quod  est  rigidura, 
Fove  quod  est  frigidum, 
Rege  quod  est  devium. 
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Consolalion  in  our  mounung, 
Shdter  in  the  summer's  boming, 
In  our  labour  rest ; 

Thou  who  driest  our  tears  when  flowing, 
Guid'st  us  right,  astray  when  going, 
Feed'st  the  hungry  guest ! 

I§tar  above  all  brightness  bright, 
Tn  our  bosoms  with  thy  light 
Every  cranny  fill ; 

For  without  thy  potent  aid, 
By  our  sins  deformed,  decayed, 
We  are  only  ill. 

Where  the  heart  is  stubborn,  bend  it ; 
Where  the  heart  is  stony,  rend  it ; 
Cleanse  it  where  'tis  foul ; 

Where  'tis  frigid,  give  it  heat ; 
Where  'tis  arid,  water  sweet; 
Heal  the  wounded  soul. 

It  is  difficult  to  break  off  from 
these  pathetic  strains;  but  we  are 
desirous  of  noticing,  however  briefly, 
the  curious  and  interesting  discussions 
which  Mr.  Trench  has  given  us  in 
liis  Introduction.  He  has  there 
treated  of  the  history  of  two  con- 
spicuous features  of  the  hymns  which 
he  has  collected,  their  rhythm  and 
their  rhyme.  With  regard  to  the 
former,  we  have  already  remarked 
that  the  rhythm  of  these  compositions 
is  governed  by  accent^  without  any 
regard  to  the  quanUiy^  which  regulated 
the  classical  verses  of  the  Augustan 
age.  It  is  this  property  which  gives 
them  their  peculiar  and  magical  Aold 
upon  the  modem  European  ear.  To 
us  in  modem  times  the  alternation 
of  strong  and  weak  syllables  is  not 
only  the  prevalent,  but  the  universal 
ana  only  conceivable  form  of  poetical 
rhythm ;  and  strength  and  weakness 
necessarily  adhere  to  accented  and 
unaccented  syllables  respectively. 
Rh3rthmical  strength  and  weakness 
do  not  belong  to  long  and  short, 
except  so  far  as  long  and  short  deter- 
mine accent  or  stress.  This  is  the 
universal  verdict  of  all  modern  ears 
which  recognise  verse  at  all.  What 
the  case  was  with  the  Greeks  we 
shall  not  here  examine.  But  with 
regard  to  the  Eomans,  Mr.  Trench 
has  shewn  strong  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  their  common  and  popu- 
lar versification  was  always  ruled  by 
accent ;  that  the  versification  by  quan- 
tity, in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  was 
an  artificial,  extraneous,  and  transient 
fashion ;  and  that  when,  in  Uie  de- 
cline of  the  empire,  versification  by 
accent  again  came  into  vogue,  it  was 
the  revival  of  an  old,  indigenous. 


and,  amonff  the  common  people,  un- 
broken habit, — not  the  introduction 
of  a  new  device.  Thus,  as  Mr. 
Trench  says,  we  find,  '  more  than  a 
hundred  years  before  the  last  notes 
of  the  classical  Muse  had  expired  in 
Claudian,  a  poem,  of  coilsiderable 
length,  composed  on  the  system  of  a 
tot^i  abandonment  of  (quantity  and 
substitution  of  accent  m  its  room, 
maintaining  the  apparentframe-work 
of  the  old  classical  hexameter,  but 
filling  it  up  on  a  principle  altogether 
new.  This  poem  is  the  Jnstruciumes 
of  Commodianus.  The  following  is  an 
example  of  these  hexameters  (p.  12)  : 

Obruitis  ooUum  monilibus,  gemmts,  St 

aOro, 
Quid  memorem  vestes  et  totam  Z&b&li 

pdmpam  } 
B^spuitis    legem,    cum   vultis    mund5 

plScSre. 

A  little  later  we  have  such  dactylics 
as  these  (addressed  to  St.  Paul)  :— • 

Fftcttts  o^dnSmils  In  ddmd  regYS, 

Dlvln^t  munSrYs  app)$nS  ferciilS  ; 

Ut  qiise  rSpl€verit  te  sSpigntiS, 

Ips&  n6s  reple&t  tuS  per  dogm&tS. 

Such  hexameters  and  such  dactylics 
are,  at  first  sight,  far  more  repulsive 
to  the  classical  scholar  than  any 
written  in  a  modern  language  can 
be;  because  in  modem  languages 
there  have  never  existed,  nor  can 
exist,  any  forms  of  verse  except  those 
which  depend  upon  accent. 

The  question  of  the  origin  of  rhyme 
was  discussed  in  this  country  a  few 
years  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  Mr. 
Sharon  Turner's  adducing  the  Welsh 
poets  as  authority  in  his  History  of 
the  Anglo' Saxons.  It  was  objected  to 
him  that  the  alleged  poems  of  Ta- 
liessin,  Aneurin,  and  Lly  warch  Hen 
must  necessarily  be  forgeries,  inas- 
much as  they  are  rhymed  poems, 
whereas  it  was  asserted  that  rhyme 
was  introduced  from  the  Teutonic 
nations  several  centuries  later  than 
the  period  in  question.  It  was  soon 
shewn  that  rhyme,  not  occasional, 
but  systematic,  is  found  in  Latin 
h3anns  of  quite  as  early  a  period  as 
the  history  required;  and  also  that 
there  was  no  ground  for  supposing 
that  the  Welsh  bards  borrowed 
this  ornament  from  the  Latins  or  the 
Germans.  Mr.  Trench,  with  great 
reason,  holds  rhyme  to  be  a  practice 
which  is  not  to  be  considered  as  de- 
rived fVom  some  one  nation  and 
adopted  by  others ;  but  as  a  widely- 
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spread  and  spontaneons  ^wth,  in- 
troduced as  a  compensation  for  the 
relaxed  strictness  of  metrical  obser- 
vation. 

For  (he  says,  p.  42)  we  do  encounter 
it  everywhere, — in  the  furthest  West,  in 
the  earliest  Celtic  poems,  Welsh  and 
Irish ;  in  the  extremest  East,  among  the 
Chinese ;  in  the  Sanscrit,  and  no  less  in 
the  Persian  and  Arabic  poetry,  in  the 
Grothic  and  Scandinavian ;  no  formal  dis- 
covery, as  no  borrowed  skill,  in  any  case ; 
hut  in  all  the  well-nigh  instinctive,  re- 
sult of  that  craving  after  periodic  recur- 
rence, proportion,  limitation;  of  that 
sense  out  of  which  all  rhythm  and  all 
metre  springs,  namely,  that  the  streams 
of  passdon  must  have  banks  within  which 
to  flow,  if  they  are  not  to  waste  and  lose 
themselves  quite ;  with  the  desire  to  mark 
and  make  distinctly  noticeable  to  tiie 
ear  those  limits  and  restraints  which  the 
verse,  for  its  own  ultimate  good,  im- 
poses upon  itself. 

Mr.  Trench  observes,  very  justly, 
that  it  is  in  virtue  of  this  pnnciple 
that  in  the  hexameters  of  Greece  and 
Borne  we  have  the  fixed  dactyl  and 
spondee  in  the  last  places.  The 
rhymed  poetry  of  the  middle  ag€»,  on 
secuhu:  as  weU  as  on  sacred  subjects, 
has  a  reality  about  it  which  of  itself 
proves  it  to  be  of  native  growth. 
Mr.  Trench  gives  a  quotation  from  a 
poem  on  the  song  of  the  nightingale 
by  Fulbert,  bishop  of  Chartres,  who 
died  A.D.  1027,  of  which  we  must 
find  room  for  two  lines : — 
Implet  sylvas  atque  cuncta  modulis  ar- 

bustula 
Gloriosa  valde  facta  veris  pree  Isetitia. 
Fills  the  woods  and  all  the  forest  with  its 


Leonine  verses,  properly  speaking, 
are  those  in  whidi  the  middle  and  the 
end  of  the  hexameter  rhyme.  The 
verses  which  Mr.  Tennyson  inserted 
in  his  first  edition  (why  did  he  omit 
them  in  the  second  P),  under  the  name 
of  Elegiacs^  are,  more  properly,  Leo- 
nines  uian  mere  hexameters  and  pen- 
tameters* : — 

Low-flowing  breezes    are    roaming  the 

broad  valley  dimmed  in  the  gloaming. 
Through  the  black-stemmed  pines  only 

the  far  river  shines ; 
Creeping  through  blossomy  rushes  and 

bowers  of  rose-blowing  bushes, 
Down  by  the  poplar  tall  rivulets  bubble 

and  fall. 

Mr.  Trench  has  given  some  leo- 
nine verses  of  Marbod,  bishop  of 
Rheims,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
which  he  considers  as  an  anticipation 
of  passages  iu  modem  poets  which 
recognise  the  healing  mfluence  of 
nature  upon  the  mind.  Such,  for 
instance,  as  those  lines  in  Coleridge's 
Remorse : — 

With  other  ministrations,  thou,  O  Nature, 
Healest  thy  wandering  and  distempered 

child ; 
Thou  pourest  on  him  thy  soft  influences, 
Thy  sunny  hues,  fair  forms,  and  breath- 
ing sweets. 
Thy  melodies  of  woods,  and  winds,  and 

waters, 
Till  he  relent,  &c. 

With  a  few  lines  of  the  passage 
thus  referred  to,  we  shall  conclude 
our  notice  of  the  agreeable  work 
which  we  owe  to  Mr.  Trench.  We 
may,  perhaps,  at  a  fUture  time  return 
to  some  of  the  subjects  here  touched 
upon: — 


voice  of  melody. 
Singing,  joying,  gloriously  in  the  spring- 
time holiday. 

Moribus  esse  feris  prohibet  me  gratia  veris, 

Et  formam  mentis  mihi  mutuor  ex  elementis, 

Ipsi  naturae  congratulor,  ut  puto,  jure : 

Distinguunt  flores  diversi  mUle  colores, 

Gramineum  vellus  superinduxit  sibi  teUus, 

Fronde  virere  nemus  et  fructificare  videmus : 

Egrediente  ros&  viridaria  sunt  speciosa. 

Qui  tot  pulchra  videt,  nisi  flectitur  et  nisi  ridet, 

Intractabilis  est,  et  in  ejus  pectore  Us  est. 

Truly  the  spring  with  its  gladness  purges  fierceness  and  sadness, 

And  my  spirit  can  borrow  from  nature  a  cure  for  its  sorrow. 

Elements  working  around  me  banish  the  gloom  that  had  bound  me ; 

And  I  offer  with  reason  joy  to  the  joy-giving  season. 

Flow'rs,  as  they  wake  from  their  slumber,  shew  to  me  hues  without  number, 

And  the  earth  is  invested  with  grass  that  grew  while  she  rested. 

Groves  with  foliage  are  greening,  leaves  the  fruit-blossoms  screening, 

All  around  beauty  rushes  forth  in  rose-blowing  bushes. 

Who  thus  sees  all  brighten^  with  heart  not  gladdened  nor  lighten'd, 

Stubborn  his  spirit  and  sour,  nor  touched  by  a  softening  power. 

*  Indeed  such  verses  cannot  be  ^oo<7  as  hexameters,  because  by  the  double  rhyme 
the  CiBsura  is  systematically  excluded  from  its  normal  place. 
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Matrimony  and  marriage  differ.  Matrimony  is  a  civil  contract  for  this  life  only. 
The  Church  may  render  it  holy  matrimony,  but  the  law  can  annul  it.  Marriage  is 
for  life  and  for  eternity — indissoluble  union. 

The  laws  of  men  are  often  badly  framed,  and  the  rightfulness  of  a  thing  cannot 
depend  on  such  unstable  foundation.  '  It  was  not  so  from  the  beginning/  was  stated 
to  the  hard-hearted  Jews'  (the  hard-hearted  Gentiles  have  amended  their  marriage- 
laws  since  the  date  of  this  history). — From  a  Pamphlet  on  Marriage  Acts, 

Pabt  I.    Chap.  I. 

Hopes !  what  are  they  ?    Beads  of  morning 

Strung  on  slender  blades  of  grass ; 
Or  a  spider's  web  adorning 

In  a  strait  and  treacherous  pass. 

What  is  truth  ? — a  staff  rejected. 

Duty? — an  unwelcome  clog. 
Joy  ? — a  moon  by  fits  reflected 

In  a  swamp  or  watery  bog. — ^Wordswoeth. 


HAYMAKING,  "with  all  its  amateur 
hard  work  (and  none  work  so 
hard  as  amateurs),  enlivened  by  the 
gleeful  rompings  privileged  at  no 
other  time,  was  going  on  in  the  glebe 
of  anout-of-tbe-  way  village  inDerby- 
shire.  Little  laughing  faces,  crowned 
with  locks  of  fragrant  hay,  peeped 
from  under  a  mountain  of  the  same^ 
piled  up  by  comrades  of  larger 
growth.  They  might  have  been  sup- 
posed all  the  children  of  one  happy 
family,  and  the  smiling  pastor  and 
his  wife  stood  looking  on  with  as 
much  complacency  as  if  it  were  so, 
till  at  last  maternal  instinct  was 
roused  by  the  fact  that  a  tall  youth, 
who  had  been  the  devoted  assistant 
all  day  of  a  very  pretty  girl  of  six- 
teen or  so,  was  kissing  her  hand  with 
an  air  of  meaning  not  lost  on  manmia, 
who,  regardful  of  the  proprieties,  ex- 
claimed,— 

'  Ellen  I  what  is  the  matter  ?  * 

*•  My  hand  is  sadly  blistered,  mam- 
ma, by  the  hay-rake.' 

*•  And  I  was  kissing  it  to  make  it 
well,  as  I  used  to  do  years  ago.* 

The  young  couple  withdrew,  how- 
ever, further  apart,  to  the  great  satis- 
faction of  another  bystander,  a  young 
man  also  of  twenty  years  or  there- 
about, who  had  been  watching  the 
flirtation  with  intense  disgust,  not 
unnoticed  b^  his  tutor,  who  did  some- 
times perceive  things  no  one,  owing 
to  his  frequent  placid  abstraction 
from  outward  affairs,  gave  him  credit 
for. 

^  It  is  time  we  all  went  in,'  said  Mr. 
Meredith ;  and  the  party  did  so,  he 
and  his  wife  bringing  up  the  xear.^ 


*•  Lord  Eashleigh  is  quite  smitten 
with  Ellen,*  remarked  mamma.  ^I 
wonder  what  Douglas  will  say  ?' 

Mr.  Meredith  looked  grave;  his 
wife  was  a  silly  woman,  and  he  knew 
it,  but  he  did  not  take  all  opportuni- 
ties of  telling  her  so. 

'  I  have  done  a  very  foolish  thing,' 
he  said ;  '  a  thing  of  which  I  ought, 
better  than  any  other  man,  to  have 
seen  the  danger,  and  to  have  been 
upon  my  guard  against.    Ellen  has 

Eassed  so  rapidly  from  mere  child- 
ood,  that  I  have  been  blind  to  the 
change.  I  am  glad  Douglas  is  going ; 
and  Lord  Kashleigh  need  not  spend 
more  of  his  college  vacations  here. 

Then no  more  pupils,  my  love ; 

my  income  does  not  need  augmenting 
now,  thank  God ! ' 

They  entered  their  home,  —  he, 
humiliated  bv  a  sense  of  carelessness 
under  a  twowld  responsibility, — that 
of  bringing  up  his  6wn  chUdi^n  pro- 
perly,  as  well  as  those  of  other  peo- 
ple,— she,  elated  bv  maternal  vanity, 
careless  of  all  results  save  one, — that 
her  Ellen  should  be  Countess  of  Esk- 
dale.  Lord  Eashleigh,  the  only  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Eskdale,  had  been  many 
years  the  pupil  of  Mr.  Meredith,  and 
they  felt  toward  each  other  with  the 
warmth  of  real  relationship.  Lady 
Eskdale  and  her  daughters  (tiiere  were 
two,  older  than  Lord  Eashleigh),  con- 
sidering him  a  rude,  noisy  boy,  were 
not  sorry  he  should  call  the  rectory 
at  Merton  *  home,'  instead  of  racket- 
ing about  at  hide-and-seek  with 
the  housemaids,  to  the  detriment  of 
articles  of  vertu  and  brocaded  furni- 
ture ;   or  carrying  a  gun  with  the 
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keepers,  and  introducing  dirty  wet 
setters  to  the  hearth-rug  and  their 
flounces.  Wh^i,  therefore,  he  pleaded 
that  he  should  he  '  out  of  Uieu:  way* 
during  the  vacation  at  Merton,  they 
quite  agreed  with  him,  and  enjoyed 
their  London  season  in  peace.  Lord 
Eskdale  complacently  recollected  how 
much  less  pocket-money  his  son  would 
require  at  Merton — that  Mr.  Mere- 
dith's children  were  all  young — made 
a  hargain  for  his  spending  Christmas 
at  the  family  seat,  and  away  went 
the  lively  young  man,  grown  tall, 
and  improved  in  mind  and  manners 
far  beyond  any  standard  his  sisters 
imagined  he  had  attained;  and  he 
met  his  childish  playfellow,  the  little 
girl  he  had  carried  across  the  brook 
scarcely  more  than  a  year  before, 
who,  wild  as  her  pony,  then  can- 
tered through  mud  and  mire  by  his 
side.  That  child  was  changed  into 
a  woman,  —  a  flashing- eyed,  white- 
teethed.  Laughing  Hebe,  over  whom 
eame  by  fits  shadows  of  strong  pas-- 
sions  and  high  resolves,  hereafter  to 
fill  her  heait-^when  she  knew  she  had 
one,  Mrs.  Meredith  had  for  some 
time  suspected  that  Arthur  Douglas, 
the  second  son  of  a  wealthy  northern 
baronet,  was  in  possession  of  that 
young  heart,  as  most  assuredly  every 
feeling  of  his  was  centred  in  Ellen ; 
but  he  was  going)  Lord  Kashleigh 
was  coming,  and  the  cunning  influence 
a  worldly  mother  can  exercise  was  all 
brought  into  play  to  work  out  her 
own  scheme.  Alas  for  the  innocent, 
warm-hearted  beings,  tools  of  experi* 
enced  duplicity!  Arthur  Douglas 
loved  Ellen  with  all  the  fervour  of  a 
true  and  energetic  nature!  Ellen 
loved  Arthur  better  than  she  knew 
of.  One  word  from  him  would  have 
opened  her  eyes;  but  he,  a  younger 
son,  unproviaed  for,  honourably  kept 
silence,  even  when  jealousv  of  Lord 
Rashleigh  drove  him  half  frantic* 
He  knew  he  dared  not  tell  his  father 
of  his  love,  and,  therefore,  attempted 
to  conceal  it  altogether,  for  he  was 
too  generous  to  bind  her  in  the  chain 
of  a  lonff  and  uncertain  engagement ; 
whOe  EUen,  piqued  at  what  her  mo* 
ther  insinuated  was  mere  coldness  in 
ArUiur,  and  vexed  at  his  occasional 
rudeness  to  his  quondam  friend,  saw 
him  depart,  well  satisfied  with  the 
lover  who  remained  behind,  although 
at  times,  when  her  mother,  seeking 
to  increase  the  feeling  in  Lard  Bash* 


leigh*s  favour,  made  comparisons  to 
the  disadvantage  of  Arthur,  she  nearly 
caused  a  reaction  adverse  to  her 
schemes,  for  Ellen  would  then  take 
his  part  vrith  nncere  wannth  and 
indignation. 

When  plotters  exert  an  influence 
in  contrary  direction  to  the  natural 
bias  of  humanity,  much  greater  sikill 
than  that  of  Mrs.  Meredim  is  required 
to  effect  the  desired  result.  Had  she 
wished  to  prevent  two  open-hearted, 
amiable,  and  extremely  good-looking 
young  people,  from  falling  in  love 
with  each  other,  not  all  the  pohcy  of 
a  Mettemich  could  have  done  it.  But 
the  reverse  required  little  aid  from 
Art ;  Nature  met  her  half  way,  and 
went  on  hand-in-hand  with  her. 
Lord  Bashleigh  became  quite  as  much 
in  love  as  comd  be  expected,  in  con- 
stant companionship  with  a  very 
charming  girl,  more  a  child  of  nature 
than  his  modier  and  sisters  would 
admire;  but  of  whom  he,  who 
had  not  as  yet  acquired  conven* 
tional  tastes,  thought  all  the  better 
on  that  account  Mr.  Meredith, 
self-satisfied  by  his  own  keen  per- 
ception of  matters  in  the  hay-fidd, 
and  determined  that  after  this  vaca- 
tion Lord  Bashleigh  should  come 
no  more  to  Merton,  believed  himself 
quite  upon  his  guard,  so  dozed  com- 
placently in  his  study.  Content  widi 
past  discernment  and  future  precau- 
tion, he  thought  the  few  weeks  mean* 
time  of  little  importance.  What 
impression  could  possibly  be  made  in 
so  short  a  period,  that  an  equally 
short  period  would  not  efface  ?  Dis- 
tinguished Gredans!  men  imbued 
with  classic  Utertxbare!  how  is  it  ye 
do  not  acquire  classic  feeiimgef 
Think  ye  that  Eros  is,  indeed,  SaA 
with  the  old  mythologjr?  that 
Christian  principle  has  driven  out 
passionate  Nature?  Dreamer,  be« 
ware !  for  as  surely  as  the  forms  of 
ancient  art  are  representative  of  the 
same  species  of  beLug  that  now  calls 
itself  daughter  or  wife,  there  are  still 
Aspasias  as  well  as  Antigones,  vA 
Clytemnestra  has  sat,  arsenic  in  band, 
by  a  Christian  hearth !  Minister  of 
a  pure  faith  1  do  thy  flock  all  walk 
by  it  P  Are  not  secrets  so  sad  and 
awful  committed  to  thine  ears,  that 
many  a  home  would  stand  accursed 
of  every  passer-bv  if  indiscretion  be- 
trayed them?  And  yet,  in  honest 
trust  in  the  Tirtnei  of  that  bleaKd 
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sanctuary,  thine  own  home  ;  in  honest 
confidence  in  thy  innocent  child^  all 
caution  sleeps,  because  distrust  has 
not  yet  been  awakened.  Such  faith 
were  praiseworthy,  if  the  daily  ex- 
perience of  life  were  not  sufficient 
warning  that  it  is  hazardous.  Mrs. 
Meredith  continued  to  keep  her  hus- 
band in  the  dark  by  many  feminine 
manoeuyres ;  and  it  was  ^;reed,  that 
as  soon  as  he  was  of  age,  Lord  Rash- 
leigh  should  claim  his  bride ;  but  the 
vnJy  mother,  whose  prudence  delayed 
the  match  till  after  that  period,  in- 
sisted on  its  taking  place  privately 
then,  since  she  weU  knew  her  hus- 
band's integrity  would  revolt  &om 
thus  entan^ing  a  peer's  eldest  son. 

An  invitation  for  herself  and  Ellen 
to  spend  Christmas  in  London  was 
procured  from  some  relatives,  Mr. 
Meredith  renudninff  to  take  charge 
of  his  parish.  Lord  Eskdale  had  re- 
moved his  wife  and  daughters  quite 
suddenly  to  Italy,  in  consequence  of  a 
physician's  advice.  ^The  coming  of 
age'  was  to  be  kept  next  year  in  the 
country ;  and  while  the  relatives  of 
both  parties  were  in  utter  i^orance 
of  such  proceedings,  exceptmg  Mrs. 
Meredith,  who  managed  them  all, 
even  to  guiding  the  fingers  of  the 
conscience-smitten  and  fainting  bride 
in  signing  the  parish-register,  they 
were  married  by  bans  at  Shoreditch 
Church. 

The  young  couple  went  to  a  pretty 
cottage  near  London,  and  then  Mrs. 
Meredith  was  to  return  home, — to 
return,  without  his  child,  to  the  de- 
ceived father  1  Journeys  were  not 
made  firom  London  to  the  Peak  with 
railroad  fiudlity  thirty  years  ago. 
Mrs.  Meredith,  who  was  the  mother 
of  several  children  youneer  than 
Ellen,  was  not  strong,  and  she  was 
again  enceinte  ,*  so  a  delay  during  the 
severe  winter  was  thought  reasonable 
by  poor  Mr.  Merediui,  and  ample 
tune  afforded  for  the  matrimonial 


arrangements.  Meanwhile  Lord 
Bashleigh  had  been  urged  hy  the 
family  solicitor,  recently  made  aware 
of  the  marriage,  to  jom  Lord  Esk- 
dale in  Italy;  he  himself  being 
charmed  with  Lady  Bashleigh, 
thought  she  had  only  to  appear  to 
win  m  hearts,  and  be  welcomed  as  a 
daughter.  So  thought  the  partial 
husband.  K  Lady  Rashleign  had 
any  misgivings,  she  did  not  express 
them.  X  oung  as  she  was,  she  pos- 
sessed great  strength  of  mind  and 
nerve.  She  knew  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  disunite  the  once  legally  mar- 
ried, however  angrv  parents  might 
be,  and  she  resolvea  to  conquer  the 
affections  of  her  new  connexions 
by  deserving  their  kindness.  Poor 
Ellen  I  Love  hitherto  had  followed 
her  unsought;  little  did  she  guess 
the  toil  of  striving  to  win  it  firom 
pr^udiced  minds !  So  they  went  to 
join  a  family  of  which  the  iather  was 
furious,  the  mother  determined  never 
to  see  her  daughter-in-law,  and  the 
sisters,  though  anxious  to  see^  were 
determined  never  to  speak  to  her. 
These  amiable  and  virtuous  resolu- 
tions were,  however,  unknown  to  the 
happy  travellers  as  they  journeyed 
on;  all  was  new  and  interesting  to 
both ;  each  was  a  charming  com- 
jumion  to  the  other,  and  no  society  be- 
side burdened  their  pleasant  carriage 
and  pleasant  intercourse.  In  after- 
life, when  in  the  weary  ways  of  human 
existence  either  of  those  travellers 
looked  back  to  the  sunny  spots  in  the 
past,  that  journey  came  to  the  mind ; 
for  it  is  not  the  events  productive  of 
greatest  happiness  at  the  moment 
that  we  recur  to  with  greatest  satis- 
fkction  afterwards ;  it  is  to  those 
calmer  times  and  feelings,  equally 
apart  from  both  extremes:  the  ex- 
perience of  mature  years  teaches  us 
to  dread  the  reminiscence  of  the 
highest  joy,  for  is  not  that  in  itself 
the  acutest  pain  ? 


Chap.  n. 

Men  should  press  forward  in  Fame's  glorious  chace  $ 
Nobles  look  backward,  and  so  lose  the  race.— Young. 


The  Earl  of  Eskdale  was  in  no 
way  a  remarkable,  scarcely  a  de- 
scnbable  man ;  he  differed  so  little 
from  the  rest  of  that  type  of  the 
genus  Twmo  to  which  he  belonged,  that 


all  its  characteristics,  good  and  bad, 
entered  into  his  composition.  He 
loved  women — flesh-and-blood,  vul- 
gar women,  though  he  had  married  a 
very  exclusive  mgante  as  the  proper 
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wearer  of  a  coronet.  He  had  always 
taken  his  son^s  part  in  questions  be- 
tween the  heir  and  the  ladies  of  the 
family — he  thought  it  right  to  give 
him  paternal  support  as  far  as  pos- 
sible ;  but  in  tne  case  of  this  low 
marriage  what  could  he  say  or  do  ? 
He  was  rather  short  of  ready  cash, 
and  could  have  excused  yulgarity 
had  his  new  daughter  brought  her 
sack  crammed  with  rouleaux ;  that  his 
son  should  fancy  the  *  parson's  daugh- 
ter* was  perfectly  natural,  but  not 
that,  fresh  from  the  society  of '  Alma 
Mater,*  he  should  marry  her.  Such 
unworldly  lessons  are  not  taught 
there  now,  whatever  may,  'once 
upon  a  time,*  have  been  the  case. 
But  Lord  Rashleigh  had  spent  only 
one  term  at  Oxford,  and  so  we  will 
return  to  Italy. 

Lord  Eskdale  sat  alone  in  a  spa- 
cious, gloomy  room,  of  the  old  Italian 
palazzo. 

'  Lord  and  Lady  Rashleigh !  * 
echoed  sonorously  tlirough  the  mar- 
ble halls.  The  head  of  a  sobbing 
ffirl  was  on  his  shoulder;  his  hand 
felt  the  first  grasp  of  affection  it  had 
met  for  a  long  time  as  his  son  seized 
it.  What  could  he  do  ?  Too  well- 
bred  to  summon  servants,  unable  to 
assert  his  injured  dignity  with  a  pair 
of  female  arms  clasped  round  his 
neck,  he  bore  his  fainting  burden  to 
the  open  window  ;  the  lustrous  eyes 
unclosed,  the  colour  came  flushing 
back,  the  lips  developed  the  most 
pearly  of  teeth,  as  Lady  Rashleigh 
faintly  called,  *  William.*  The  old 
lord  could  not  help  kissing  those 
pretty  lips,  and  then  handed  her  to 
his  son,  muttering, — 

'  I  see  it  all :  wnat  a  fool  you  made 
of  yourself!* 

All  secret  thoughts  are,  happily, 
not  legible  in  the  countenance,  or 
the  Countess  of  Eskdale  might  often 
afterwards  have  read  in  her  hus- 
band*s  face  that  if,  instead  of  so  pru- 
dent and  proper  a  match  as  he  con- 
cluded with  ner  ladyship,  he  had 
'  made  a  fool  of  himself  after  the 
manner  of  his  son,  it  would  not  have 
been  an  act  to  produce  repentance. 
If  Lord  llashleigh  had  deserved  the 
epithet,  he  had,  at  least,  one  con- 
solation,— quite  as  great  a  fool  was 
speedily  made  of  his  honoured  papa, 


who  really  loved  the  parson*s  daugh- 
ter, for  she  treated  nim  as  a  lovmg 
child,  not  with  the  cold  retenue  of 
his  own  well-bred  offspring.  Lady 
Eskdale  took  up  her  cue;  she  was 
always  frigidly  prudent ;  it  was  wiser 
for  the  sake  of  family  dignity  to 
patronise  her  son*s  wife,  and  she  did 
it :  but  a  grievous  tax  upon  her  it 
proved,  the  more  so  as  Ladjr  Rash- 
leigh*s  attractions  were  piquante 
enough  to  throw  Lady  Jane  and 
Lady  Frances  into  the  snade. 

Lady  Rashleigh  loved  music,  but 
she  never  played ;  she  loved  dancing, 
but  she  never  danced :  she  had  tact 
enough  to  know  that  a  country- 
master's  lessons  could  not  qualify  her 
for  the  meridian  of  fashionable  life. 
Her  general  education,  however,  had 
been  under  a  skilful  tutor,  for  her 
father  had  instructed  her  as  he  did  his 
pupils  of  the  other  sex ;  she  read 
the  Italian  classics,  also,  correctly, 
and  was  acquainted  with  antiquities. 
So  many  a  brilliant  waltzer  left  her 
sisters  sitting  idle,  to  plan  excursions 
to  famous  sites  and  chat  on  interest- 
ing matters  with  the  childish-looking 
Lady  Rashleigh;  besides,  the  child 
was  a  married  woman, — a  great  re- 
commendation to  Italian  cavaliers 
and  English  apers  of  Italian  manners. 

Her  complete  conquest  over  the 
old  lord  was  effected  by  her  skilful 
equestrianism;  the  ease  with  which 
she,  who  had  mastered  many  a  wild 
English  pony,  guided  with  perfect 

grace  and  sa^ty  a  spirited  little  barb 
er  husband  got  for  her.  This  was 
beyond  the  polite  forbearance  of  her 
sisters;  riding  parties  became  dis- 
tasteful to  them,  completely  eclipsed 
as  they  now  were ;  complaints  of  her 
flirting,  her  laughing,  her  talking, 
her  husband  bore  without  disgust  or 
jealousy,  but  when  told  an  infant 
heir  was  in  danger,  ^ndpapa  at 
once  interfered,  and  riding  was  given 
up.  Ellen's  flne  temper  and  fine 
sense  were  sorely  worked  upon  by 
vexations,  frequent  and  petty  beyond 
contempt ;  and  sometimes  she  feared 
her  husband  was  influenced  by  their 
refined  and  elegant  malice, — that  his 
love  grew  more  discriminating,  and 
she  was  no  longer  faultless  m  his 
eves :  but  then  came  the  heir,  and 
all  was  right. 
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Chap.  III. 

He  took  the  man  up  ere  he  left  the  child. — Churchill. 

And  there's  weeping  in  the  chamber^  and  there's  silence  in  the  hall. 


During  thid  time  what  has  become 
of  the  Merediths?  The  next  in 
family  to  Ellen  was  a  son,  George, 
recently  articled  to  an  attorney  in 
the  next  town.  By  natural  disposi- 
tion he  was,  as  everybody  said,  ^  cut 
out  for  a  lawyer,' — that  is,  his  cha- 
racter of  mind  fitted  him  for  the 
meaner  offices  of  the  law ;  but  he 
was  quite  destitute  of  those  higher 
qualities  which  make  a  great  lawyer 
a  very  great  man.  He  had  some  of 
his  mother's  ambition,  and  when  she 
confided  to  him  the  secret  of  his  sister's 
marriage  his  delight  was  overflowing. 
An  earl's  brother-in-law!  manager 
of  estates !  member  of  parliament!  — 
nay,  by  the  potency  of  his  prophetic 
visions,  created  a  peer  himself!  Se- 
crecy, till  his  mother  could  herself 
divulge  the  fact  with  proper  manage- 
ment, had  been  at  first  insisted  on 
by  her.  Meanwhile,  however,  her 
health  decayed;  her  daughter  had 
left  England;  she  longed  to  be  at 
home  again ;  and  having  sent  George 
to  his  father  to  communicate  the 
grand  event,  which  compelled  her  to 
travel  alone,  she  set  off  for  Derby- 
shire. 

Mr.  Meredith  was  seated  literally 
in  a  brown  study  (oh,  flippant  habit 
of  punning!),  uneasy  at  the  pro- 
tracted absence  of  his  wife  and  cnild, 
particularly  as  the  letters  Ellen  wrote 
in  considerable  frequency  at  first  had 
now  ceased.  George  on  his  entry 
vainly  attempted  to  look  uucon- 
cemed ;  the  excitement  he  felt  would 
appear,  and  at  length  the  anxious 
father,  suspecting  some  catastrophe, 
eagerly  insisted  on  knowing  at  once 
what  It  was. 

*  Ellen ' 

George  could  get  no  further. 

*  Ellen !    What  of  her  ? ' 

*  She  is  Lady  Kashleigh ! ' 

The  father  neither  spoke  nor 
moved.  His  eyes  dilated,  his  lips 
opened,  the  stony  look  of  his  pale  face 
frightened  the  boy,  who  had,  how- 
ever, sense  enough  to  dash  the  con- 
tents of  the  gold-fish  globe  upon  his 
head. 

'  Say  it  again !  "What  was  it  you 
told  me?' 

*■  Ellen  was  married  to  Lord  Rash- 
leigh  a  fortnight  ago ;  they  are  gone 
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to  Italy:  my  mother  thought  it 
would  surprise  you ;  such  good  news ! 
and  she  is  coming ' 

*  Grood  news !  Miserable  woman, 
she  has  destroyed  my  child  and  me ! 
Oh,  Ellen,  my  own  Ellen!  under 
what  influence  could  you  so  deceive 
your  father?  And  where  was  the 
marriage  ?  In  what  name  ?  Powers 
of  mercy,  she  is  not  his  wife ! '  And 
he  sank  back  into  the  chair  he  had 
quitted. 

*  Indeed,  father,  it  is  all  right ; 
my  mother  herself  was  at  the  wed* 
ding,  and  she  said  I  was  to  tell  you 
it  was  all  right.' 

*  Wretched  woman !  how  can  it  be 
right?  Had  it  been  a  marriage  it 
would  be  misery  enough  to  me ;  but 
it  is  none — she  is  no  wife ! ' 

*  What  do  you  mean,  father  ? ' 
asked  the  wondering  boy.  *  Lord 
Bashleigh  is  of  age,  and  they  were 
asked  in  church.' 

'  By  what  name  ? '  gasped  the 
father. 

*  Why,  of  course,  their  own ;  Wil- 
liam Kashleigh,  and  Ellen  Mary 
Meredith.' 

The  words  that  were  coming  to 
Mr.  Meredith's  lips  died  away ;  he 
made  a  choking  enort. 

*  Leave  me,  George ;  tell  them  I 
am  going  to  a  short  distance.  Let 
my  horse  be  saddled;  and  you — do 
not  even  hint  at  this  unhappy  busi- 
ness till  your  mother  comes  home.' 

He  was  left  alone ;  then  the  rush 
of  agonised  feeling  broke  loose.  H& 
had  checked  the  confession  before 
George  that  Ellen,  his  own  dear 
child  thoush  she  was,  had  no  legal 
claim  to  the  name  of  Meredith, — a 
fact  which  it  seemed  his  weak  wife 
had  overlooked.  The  marriage  was 
void. 

He  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode 
forth  at  a  most  unusual  pace,  but 
objectless;  for  to  whom  could  he 
confide  his  heavy  grief?  Twice  he 
turned  home,  and  could  not  summon 
courage  to  enter;  at  last,  after  an 
absence  of  several  hours,  he  spied 
across  the  fields  his  own  servant  boy 
urging  to  unwonted  speed  a  pony 
kept  for  much  gentler  purposes,  and 
hailed  the  lad,  believing  him  to  be  in 
quest  of  himself. 

o  o 
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'  Mistress  is  come  home,  sir ;  the 
coach  has  had  aa  accident;  she  is 
very  ill,  and  I  am  going  for  the 
doctor.' 

In  a  moment  reflection  resumed  its 
place  in  his  agitated  mind. 

'  I  will  go :  I  shall  be  able  to  get 
there  more  quickly.' 

^  Better  go  home,  sir ;  you  may  be 
too  late.' 

'IVwlate!' 

All  ideas  now  merged  in  one  image ; 
the  wife  he  had  loved  so  fondly — ^the 
mother  of  his  children — her  weak- 
nesses and  errors,  were  all  forgotten. 
She  was  dying !  He  might  be  too 
late!  As  he  reined  up  his  jaded 
horse  at  his  own  door,  an  old  servant 
came  forward.  She  glanced  signifi- 
cantly to  the  man  who  took  the  bri- 
dle, placing  her  finger  on  her  lips, — 

*  Thank  God,  you  are  come,  sir ! 
Mistress * 


«  Too  late!    Am  I  too  late?' 
'  The  baby,  sir ' 

*  The  baby !  Your  mistress,  what 
ofher?' 

*  You  must  go  very  ge&tl j,  sir ; 
mistress  must  be  kept  very  quiet 
now.' 

He  had  hem  rushing  past,  bat 
paused  now ;  a  sense  of  irapendkig 
evil  overpowered  him. 

'  The  baby,  or,  only  just  breathed,* 
sud  the  fiiiihfid  old  servant,  wiK> 
still  sought  to  place  forward  tiie 
lighter  evil.  *  Mistress  had  a  weaiy 
journey,  and  a  sad  fright!  She  is 
very  bad  for  certain,  but  we  hope 
the  doctor  will  be  here  directly.* 

The  doctor  came. 

Mr.  Meredith  sot  by  her  bed-side 
with  his  dead  wife's  huid  fast  locked 
in  his ;  of  the  only  wturds  she  had 
spoken  to  him  all  were  inaudible 
except  *  writing-desk.' 


Chap.  IV. 

Surrounded  by  a  fawning,  flattering  throng, 
Judgmoit  each  day  grew  weak  and  hnmour  strong ; 
Wisdom  was  treated  as  a  noisome  weed. 
And  all  his  follies  let  to  run  to  seed« — ChurchilLv 


Since  the  birth  of  his  grandson 
Lord  Eskdsde  had  set  his  heart  on 
returning  to  England.  He  wished 
the  fStes  for  his  son's  majority,  which 
had  been  postponed,  to  include  the 
christenii^  of  the  infant  heir  also ; 
beside,  there  was  the  representation 
of  the  coimty  to  be  secured  beyond  a 
chance  of  failure.  The  residence  in 
Italy  had  been  ^  a  bore '  to  him ;  the 
same  feeling  possessed  his  lady, 
through  she  expressed  it  differently. 
Conventual  eleg^ce  of  manner,  and 
tact  in  commonplace  conversation, 
glossed  over  the  emptiness  of  her 
mind,  which  was  as  lai^id  as  her 
constitution ;  she  had  tired  of  Rome, 
as  she  had  tired  of  all  other  thin^. 
The  Ladies  Rashleigh  hoped  that  m 
London,  among  their  own  set,  they 
might  quite  put  out  of  consideration 
their  intrusive  sister-in-law.  The 
Italians  could  never  be  made  to  un- 
derstand their  feelings  respecting  her 
low  birth  and  want  of  English  rc- 
ienue;  in  London  it  would  be  very 
different,  she  would  never  become 
the  fashion  there. 

Poor  Ellen!  we  will  go  back  to 
give  a  sketch  of  her  treatment  since 
she  came  to  Italy,  as  it  is  necessary  in 
order  to  account  for  much  of  her 
after-conduct.     So  little  could  she 


enjoy  the  society  of  her  ba8baiid*8 
family,  that  the  habit  of  seeking  for 
fHenaship  and  amusement  out  of  the 
house  was  grown  fixed.  At  first  she 
had  been,  of  course,  dependent  <m 
them ;  but  by  degrees,  as  she  became 
appreciated,  she  had  formed  intima- 
cies, so  unexceptionable  even  in  Lady 
EslDiale's  opinion,  among  the  resident 
English,  that  it  vras  very  seldom  siie 
spent  the  afternoons  at  home.  In 
the  evenings  Lord  Eskdale  had  a 
whist  club  to  join.  The  girls,  when 
no  engagement  offered,  played  at 
good  daughters  with  their  invalid 
mamma.  Lord  and  Lady  RasUe^ 
went  their  own  way.  For  some  time 
that  way  had  been  the  same ;  how 
their  plans,  views,  and  feelings,  came 
to  diverge  is,  alas!  secoraii^  to 
every-day  experience  in  such  mat- 
ters ;  and  that,  in  after-life,  was  not 
one  of  the  periods  memory  was  fond 
of  recurring  to. 

From  tne  earliest  period  the 
Countess  of  Eskdale,  altnough  ooq- 
stantly  putting  forward  her  claims 
to  consideration  as  a  confirmed  in- 
valid, had  no  fancy  for  beins 
*shelfed'  by  a  son's  wife,  even  had 
that  lady  been  on  a  par  with  herself^ 
a  duke's  daughter ;  so  she  tried  every 
means  in  her  power  to  destroy  tl» 
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zisiiiginfiaeiice  which  fihe  felt  Ellen's 
^fiiiergy  of  character  would  not  iail  to 
aUain.  She  who  had  cared  so  little 
to  acquire  any  control  over  her  un- 
juarried  son,  now  felt  Jealous  of  his 
wife's  jprercpU^ives,  —  elegantly  vo- 
baked  the  hoyden,  smiled  at  the 
hearty  laugh,  excused  the  ignorance 
of  etiquette,  apologised  for  the  want 
of  accomplishments;  till  all  these 
matters,  perseveringly  brought  for- 
ward, acquu'ed  an  importance  in  the 
young  husband's  eyes,  which  his 
admired  and  flattered  wife — admired 
.aad  flattered  for  high  qualities  which 
--ec&pa&ii  these  petty  fiiults  and  errors 
— eould  not  comprehend.  It  was  not 
]^ely  she  should  Jisten  with  con- 
victioii  to  his  lectures,  jirompted  as 
.die  knew  them  to  be  by  his  mali- 
cious mother ;  yet  she  listened  with 
patience,  giving  him  credit  for  well- 
meaning  :  but  she  had  long  since 
discovered  a  truth  which  is  fatal  to  a 
woman's  respect  for  her  husband's 
opinion,  that  in  judgment,  charaoter, 
and  mental  power,  he  was  much 
weaker  than  herself.  His  mother, 
too,  had  made  a  similar  discovery, 
and  by  cautioning  him  against  the 
influence  of  his  wife,  and  sneering  at 
his  being  governed  by  her,  fixed  ber 
son's  mdiocrity  in  a  self-wiLled 
form— a  self-will  by  no  means  based 
en  xeason,  nor  reasonably  exerted, 
which  sevolted  Ellen's  mmd; — and 
this  wafi  the  man  whom  she  bad 
sworn  to  love,  honour,  and  obey  I 

With  her  a  vow  was  a  vow,  she 
strove  to  honour  liOrd  Bashleigh  for 
Virtues  he  really  had,  although  good 
^ense  was  not  ef  the  number,  and  she 
.^uiefly  conformed  to  his  wishes  when 
e:qaeiied;  the- worst  was  when  he 
eigiressed  Jione,  and  yet  blamed  her 
for  doing,  'wlu^t  she  must  have 
Jcnown  was  disagreeable  to  him,'  &c., 
when,  indeed,  he  had  not  known  it 
himself  till  his  mother  persuaded 
'him  so.  The  force  of  a  man's  pas- 
sion may  conceal  from  the  object  of 
it  for  a  time  his  want  of  real  tender- 
ness, which  is  a  totally  different 
thing,  but  when  the  mere  passion 
oslms  down,  the  absence  of  tender- 
ness of  disposition  to  supply  its  place 
is  a  fearful  deficiency,  the  more  felt 
by  contrast  with  the  violent  feelings 
which  preceded  it.  We  are  not 
,going  to  join  in  the  vulgar  cry  that 
an  aristocrat  is  naturally  selfish ;  we 
believe  that  a  democrat  may  be  so 


too ;  but  undoubtedly  a  younj^  man 
brought  up  as  Lord  Bashleigh  was, 
had  had  every  thing  done  for  him  to 
foster  an  inclination  for  self-indul- 
gence, and  nothing  to  correct  that 
bias.  He  was  descended,  too,  from  a 
line  of  men  whose  tastes  and  appe- 
tites had  never  been  guided  by  airy 
.stronger  rein  than  that  of  the  fashion- 
able habit  of  the  day  in  which  each 
happened  to  live;  their  selfishness 
was  transmitted,  perhaps,  as  pecu!li- 
.arities  of  disposition  and  a  certain  cast 
of  family  features  usually  are ;  and  if 
by  care  In  youththk  migit  ha^ebeen 
corrected,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  open-bearted,  lively  bo^ 
would  scarcely  shew  any  strong  indi- 
cation of  the  faults  of  character 
which  broke  out  and  became  irre- 
mediable in  the  man,  fostered  and 
encouraged  as  they  were  by  all 
around  nim,  except  his  wife.  She 
believed  in  him  as  long  as  she  could : 
when  her  faith  in  the  ties  she  had 
formed  was  shaken,  she  strove  to 

fersuade  herself  the  blame  lay  with 
er.  But  she  knew  in  her  heart  it 
was  not  so,  and  therefore  indignation 
took  the  place  where  sorrow  would 
else  have  reigned  alone. 

In  one  year  from  their  marriage 
ihe  delusion  of  'Love'  was  over. 
•She  quietly  and  uncomplainingly 
endeavoured  to  go  through  the  duties 
she  had  engaged  to  perform;  he 
thought  only  of  the  amusement  of 
the  hour,  and  was  easily  able  .to  'find 
it :  so  they  did  not,  gratify  .the  family 
by  outward  tokens  of  disagreement 
or  dissatisfaction,  bein|;  both  blessed 
with  good  temper,  which  in  her  was 
supported  by  a  better  princijde. 
And  then, '  she  brought  it  on  herself;' 
half  the  women  in  the  world  put  up 
with  insults  and  annoyances  nothii|g 
else  could  make  them  endure  in 
silence,  but  the  conviction  that  thjoir 
own  self-'will  or  neglect  of  advice,  or 
presumptuous  infatuation,  led  to  the 
position  they  are  in,  and  Ihat  to  com- 
plain would  be  to  confess  this  humi- 
liating truth.  But  the  young  will  ask, 
*  Is  love  so  easily  extinguished  ?'  No, 
not  true  love! — not  the  aflection 
which  subsists  in  and  for  another, 
grounded  on  the  highest  and  purest 
feelings  humanity  is  capable  of;  not 
the  self-sacrificing  spirit  which  hal- 
lows its  object,  and  believes  in  it  as  a 
second  and  better  self— this  is  death- 
less!    But  this,  0  youthful,   san- 
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gnine  hearts !  is  the  fruit  of  a  ma- 
tured and  exalted  state  of  mind;  and 
ye  cannot  attain  it  hy  the  mere  natu- 
ral inclination  of  each  sex  to  please 
and  he  pleased  hy  the  other.  Trials 
and  trouhles  shared,  and  difficulties 
orercome  by  mutual  aid,  evolve  the 
light  of  pure  and  perfect  love  from 
-what  would  else  he  the  dark  depths 
of  sensuality;  this  hallowed  light 
shines  on  through  all  existence,  the 
flame  on  a  pure  altar,  whose  fiery 
lustration  has  tried  the  soul,  'even 
as  silver  is  tried.'  Freed  from  selfish 
foul  dross,  the  affections  and  passions 
become  the  glory  of  existence,  and 
their  exercise  a  fitting  preparation 
for  the  sphere  of  Eternal  Love ! 

Are  early  marriages,  then,  to  he 
deprecated  on  the  ground  that  the 
parties  'do  not  know  their  own 
minds?'  Certainly  not;  for  their 
minds  will  be  moulded  in  unison, 


and  the  duties  of  life  be  learned 
together  better  than  apart,  provided 
their  love  is  fostered  and  consecrated 
by  the  approbation  of  all  the  autho- 
rities they  should  reverence.  Love, 
thus  improved  and  sustained,  defie» 
time  and  change ;  but  if  instead  c^a 
match  like  tnis,  where  genial  in- 
fluences combine,  one  ti^es  place 
under  headstrong  self-willed  disre- 
gard of  the  power  that  resides  id 
kinship,  and  the  caution  of  elders  for 
the  safe  keeping  of  the  young,  it 
bears  in  it  from  the  first  the  gemi» 
of  decay  and  destruction,  and  dis- 
countenance and  sarcasm  work  th^ 
evil  influence,  for  innate  strength  to 
resist  is  wanting.  The  brier  and 
the  bramble  find  root  where  the  foil 
harvest  of  content  has  failed — *the- 
Garden  of  Eden'  has  become  a  'de- 
solate wilderness !' 


Chap.  V. 

A  most  wise  widow,  full  of  matron  grace. — ^Anon. 

The  nurse  said  to  me,  Tears  should  not 
Be  shed  upon  an  infant's  face. 
It  was  unlucky. 

:|e  3|e  3|e  :|e  3|e 

Thine  eyes  are  on  me,  they  would  speak — 
Blessings  upon  that  soft  warm  face— 

I  think  to  help  me  if  they  could. 
My  heart  again  is  in  its  place. — ^Wordsworth. 


There  was  a  Mrs.  Clan  Alpine  at 
Bome,  whose  house  was  the  nucleus 
of  all  that  was  best  in  the  society  of 
the  place,  whether  native  or  foreign. 
She  had  taken  a  great  fancy  to 
Ellen,  and  called  her,  playfully, '  her 
child :'  in  fact  she  strongly  reminded 
her  of  an  only  daughter  she  had  lost. 
As  her  riunions  were  small,  and  it 
was  considered  quite  a  favour  to  be 
invited  to  them,  Lord  Eashleigh  had 
felt  their  great  value  as  a  support  to 
his  young  wife  on  her  entering 
Koman  society,  and  by  degrees  more 
of  her  evenings  were  spent  in  the 
favtevU  by  Mrs.  Clan  Alpine's  side 
than  at  Lord  Eskdale's.  When 
languid  or  indisposed  for  exertion, 
'  or  being  talked  at,  to  provoke  re- 
torts, not  always  wise,  by  her  sisters- 
in-law,  herie  she  felt  at  ease ;  and  if 
thoughts  of  home  and  of  her  father 
filled  her  eyes  with  tears,  her  kind 
friend  understood  it,  soothed  'her 
child,'  and  she  was  comforted.  Poor 
Ellen !  she  needed  judicious  comfort. 
As  soon  as  she  left  her  chamber, 
after  the  birth  of  the  '  heir,'  she  dis- 


covered that  her  child  was  not  truly 
her  own,  it  was  the  Earl  of  Eskdale's- 
grandson.  He  would  not  have  dic- 
tated or  interfered  with  the  feeling» 
of  the  young  mother,  but  the  boy 
was  also  the  Countess  of  Eskdale's 
grandson,  and  she  dictated  and  inter- 
fered in  the  most  trivial  minutiae ;  in 
fact,  took  pleasure  in  making  the 
arrangements  her  fancy  dictated  as- 
disagreeable  as  possible  to  her  poor 
victim, —  'She  knew  nothing  about 
children.'  Ellen,  who  had  fondled 
and  handled  her  infant  brothers^ 
really  knew  much  more  than  her 
tormentor,  but  as  in  these  matters 
youth  is  always  expected  to  giv& 
way,  so  it  was  now. 

Lady  Eashleigh  had  not  expected 
to  hear  from  home  frequently^  but 
her  mother's  long  silence  after  she- 
first  came  to  ItSy  distressed  her 
greatly,  and  the  shock  of  her  sud- 
den death  had  been  a  fearful  one;. 
it  was  her  first  grief  of  the  kind, 
and  bitterly  did  she  feel  the  re- 
proaches of  her  mother-in-law, 
that  ^e  should  give  way  to  sor- 
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arow  in  a  manner  so  unreasonable, 
^md  so  injurious  in  her  then  state. 
Mrs.  Clan  Alpine  had  pity  on  this 
natural  sorrow,  augmented  as  it  was 
by  Mr.  Meredith's  silence,  which  his 
cnild  attributed  to  anger  at  her  un- 
<lutiful  conduct,  little  suspecting  that 
his  state  of  health  and  mind  had  been 
«ach  as  to  utterly  prevent  his  writing 
a  word. 

It  happened  just  as  Lord  Eskdale*s , 
iamily  had  completed  their  prepa- 
rations for  returning  to  England,  that 
flome  infantine  disorder  attacked  the 
liaby.  Lady  Eskdale,  of  course,  sup- 
ported the  nurse's  opinion;  but 
£llen  was  by  no  means  satisfied,  and 
^  last  appealed  to  the  grandfather, 
who  goodnaturedly  took  her  part  in 
sending  for  medical  advice,  which 
^corroborating  her  view  of  the  case, 
and  throwing  great  blame  on  the 
«elf-sufficient  nurse,  rather  made 
matters  worse  than  better,  inasmuch 
as  it  converted  that  functionary  into 
jui  inveterate  enemy.  Ellen,  how- 
•ever,  had  gained  her  point  of  having 
jnore  authority  in  the  nursery,  and 
vrhUe  sitting  there,  with  her  infant 
la  her  lap,  the  long  looked-for  letter 
from  her  father  arrived.  She  read 
it:— 

'  Unhappy  girl!  I  have  hitherto  been 
too  weak,  both  in  body  and  mind,  to 
write  to  you,  so  painful  as  the  task  is~ 
painful,  indeed,  to  confess  the  com- 
mission of  sins  which,  by  a  just  retribu- 
tion, have  entailed  results  so  dreadful. 
■Seventeen  years  ago  I  hoped  to  marry 
<ni  a  college  living  about  ^  to  become 
w^acant.  I  sincerely  loved  your,  poor 
mother,  and  how,  you  will  ask,  could  I 
'then  abase  her  and  myself  as  I  did  ? 
The  incumbent's  life  was  strangely  pro- 
longed, and  you  saw. the  Hght  before  our, 
marriage.  I  made  every  reparation  I 
<oould — none  but  my  poor  wife  and 
myself  knew  the  fact;  but  ^hen  she 
farthered  a  stolen  match,  contrary  to 
every  principle  of  tutorial  honour  and 
integrity,  she  could  not  avail  herself  of 
legal  advice,  and  you  were  not  married 
as  Ellen  Mary  Armstrong,  your  legal^ 
name ;  consequently  the  marriage  is 
nail  and  void.  You  are  living  in  sin; 
juid  I  beseech  you  instantly  to  reUnquish 
jFOur  false  position.  My  child!  my 
child !  I  mean  not  to  be  harsh  ;  but  the 
naked  truth  must  be  told.  I  have  a 
borne  for  my  own  afflicted  child — come 
to  me ! 

Ijt  was  a  mighty  effort  that  sus- 
tained the  unhappy  girl^  the  nurse*s 
•evil  eye  was   upon  her,   and  she 


neither  moved,  spoke,  nor  fainted. 
For  a  few  minutes  the  woman  lin- 
gered, aware  that  something  had  gone 
wrong;  then,  seeing  no  token  of 
further  emotion,  left  the  room.  The 
young  mother  breathed  freely.  She 
placed  the  letter  securely  in  her 
waistbelt,  raised  her  baby,  covered 
by  a  shawl,  from  her  knees,  and, 
unobserved,  stole  out. 

In  a  few  minutes  Mrs.  Clan  Alpine, 
in  whose  hand  the  momentous  letter 
had  been  placed,  was  aiding  the  phy- 
sician to  restore  the  unhappy  girl, 
whose  alarming  convulsions  were 
more  fearful  from  her  previous  un- 
natural self-control. 

The  infant  slept  sweetly  on  a 
distant  sofa,  and  gazing  upon  it  stood 
a  tall,  dark  young  man,  who  turned 
quickly  when  addressed  by  Mrs. 
Clan  Alpine. 

'  Arthur,  pray  come  and  hold  this 
hand,  and  keep  the  fingers  open  if 
you  can.' 

Arthur  Douglas  (for  he  indeed  it 
was)  silently  obeyed,  and  clasped 
again  that  small  hand.  Kashleigh's 
wedding-ring  was  as  an  asp-sting ; ' 
but  he  held  it,  and  his  emotion 
passed  unremarked  by  those  who' 
were  so  absorbed  in  care  for  her. 

She  moved — hysteric  sobs  began. 

^  She  will  soon  be  better,'  said  the 
physician:  'what  a  dreadful  shock 
she  must  have  sustained  V 

'  She  has,  indeed — the  most  dread- 
ful possible !'  said  Mrs.  Clan  Alpine, 
whose  tears  flowed  freely  now  the 
worst  was  over. 

'I  hope,  my  dear  madam,  you 
have  sent  for  Lord  Kashleigh  or 
some  of  the  family  ?'  said  Dr.  B. 

'  Oh  no,  no  I'  faintly  ejaculated  the 
invalid. 

'  You  had  better  not  talk  at  pre- 
sent, Lady  Rashleigh,'  interposed  the 
doctor. 

'  Not  Lady  Rashleigh !  Ellen  Mary 
Armstrong!'  she  exclaimed,  so  wildly, 
that  Dr.  B.  believed  her  relapsing 
into  delirium.  Was  it  this  belief 
which  made  Arthur  leave  the  room 
for  further  aid,  or  was  it  his  own 
distressed  feelings  which  drove  him 
thence  ?  Be  it  as  it  may,  when  Mrs. 
Clan  Alpine  had  assured  the  doctor 
that  he  need  not  apprehend  delirium, 
Arthur  was  gone. 

'  I  am  sorry  he  has  left,'  said  Mrs. 
Clan  Alpine.  '  It  is  my  nephew, 
Arthur  Douglas,  Dr.  B.;  he  only 
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arrived  this  evening  en  route  to  join 
tBe  l^ation  at  iN'aples.  He  would 
have  been  exactly  the  proper  person 
to  take  this  letter  to  Lord  fiash- 
leigh'  (poor  lady,  that  was  rather  a 
mistake).  '  Will  you,  Dr.  B.  deliver 
it  yourself?  I  do  not  think  it  should 
be  sent  by  a  servant.* 

She  had  carefully  enveloped  and 
directed  with  trembliug  fingers  Mr. 
Meredith's  own  letter.  The  doctor 
took  charge  of  it  for  Lord  Kashleigh. 

Lady  Eskdale  and  her  daughters 
were  at  home.  Lady  Kashleigh  had 
been  missed  a  short  time  after  her 
departure,  but  it  excited  no  alarm. 
Lord  Kashleigh  said, — 

^Oh,  at  Mrs.  Clan  Alpine's,  as 
usual.' 

Lord  Eskdale  went  to  his  whist 
dub. 

'Kcally,  my  dear  William,  you 
are  forbearing  to  a  fault  towards 
that  extraordinary  young  woman.' 

'  My  dear  mamma,  why  not  ?  Is 
not  my  father  equally  forbearing  to- 
wards yourself?  He  never  inquires 
after  you  or  your  engagements.' 

'  A  very  different  thing,'  said  Lady 
Jane. 

'  Is  it  ?  Well,  I  don't  know,  Ellen 
never  interferes  with  me.' 

'  You  grow  strangely  careless 
about  every  thing,  William,  /think. 
Ton  never  even  ask  after  the  baby 
when  you  come  in  V 

Now  Lady  Frances,  who  made 
this  agreeable  speech,  hated  all  babies 
— this  one  in  particular ;  so  it  could 
only  be  the  overflowing  of  her  strong 
sense  of  domestic  duty  that  caused 
her  to  take  interest  in  it  just  then. 

'  Not  careless  about  every  thing  ! 
fair  sister ; — not  about  La  Ballerina's 
success  with  the  public,  certainly. 
By  the  bye,  it  is  opera  time.' 

And  away  he  went,  to  hang  upon 
the  steps  of  the  danseme  behind  the 
scenes,  as  had  been  for  some  time 
past  his  usual  practice. 

Lady  Eskdale  looked  afler  her  re- 
treating son ;  she  remembered  on  how 
she  had  told  him  '  he  was  second  to 
his  wife  whenever  they  were  toge- 
ther ;'  how  she  had  prejudiced  him 
against  'bluism'  m  women;  and  as 
he  went  to  devote  his  time,  person, 
and  money,  to  'La  Ballerina,'  the 
Christian  mother  exulted,  for  the 
wife's  influence  was  destroyed. 

'  The  little  lord !  the  little  lord !' 
screamed  the  wet-nurse,  who  had 


just  found  out  that  the  baby  was 
not  in  his  cot.  The  hubbub  and 
confusion  among  the  servants  was 
extreme.  (It  may  be  as  well  to  re- 
mark here,  lest  some  acute  critic 
should  found  a  tirade  against  onr- 
ignorance  upon  it,  that  we  are  aware 
Lord  Kashleigh's  baby  could  be  sim- 
ply 'The  Honourable  Mister;*  but 
the  nurse  knew  no  better  than  to 
suppose  milord's  son  was  also  mi- 
lori) 

Lady  Eskdale's  dignified  compo- 
sure was  at  last  directly  infringed 
upon :  she  coldly  stated, — 

'  Probably  Lady  Kashleigh  had 
taken  the  mfant  with  her/  Her 
daughters  were  going  to  express 
their  opinion  of  such  folly,  but  their 
mother's  look  reproved  them — ^be- 
fore servants  appearances  were  never 
to  be  slighted — so  they  worked  on' 
quietly.  Lady  Eskdale  counted  her 
stitches  of  knitting ;  and  after  count- 
ing and  re-counting  twenty  times, — 
a  sign  she  felt  a  mental  perturbation 
she  did  not  choose  to  demonstrate  in- 
any  other  way,  graciously  informed 
the  anxious  nurse,  who  wanted  to- 
know  where  to  go  for  the  babe,  that 
she  '  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.'  Con- 
sidering the  mother  had  never  here- 
tofore '  had  anything  to  do  with  it,' 
the  grandmother  every  thing,  the 
announcement  of  such  a  revolution 
was  bewildering;  and  duly  bewild- 
ered every  one  in  the  house  was, 
even  th€  ladies  who  would  not  shew 
it — ^when  in  came  Dr.  B.  with  the 
letter. 

Lord  Kashle^h  was  sent  for,  told 
that  his  wife  was  extremely  ill,  and 
his  presence  immediately  required; 
all  his  impressions  were  quick  and 
fugitive,  he  left  La  Ballerina  in  ber 
pets  de  fascmaiioTit  and  hastened 
home. 

In  the  mean  time  Lord  Eskdale 
had  returned. 

Of  all  these  various  members  of 
the  family,  the  various  feelings  may 
easily  be  guessed. 

Lord  iUshleigh's  boyish  fancy  Ibr 
his  wife  came  to  life  again.  *  Why 
did  she  make  such  a  desperate  ml 
about  it  ? — ^they  could  be  properly 
re-married,  and  no  harm  done.' 

The  Earl  of  Eskdale  could  not 
agree  in  this  latter  opinion.  He  was 
anxious  they  should  be  re-married ; 
blame  coula  not  attach  to  the  un- 
happy girl :  but  there  was  his  grand* 
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son  illegitimate  —  a  'harm  d(me«* 
which  never  could  be  undone. 

Lord  Kashleigh  thought  half-a* 
dozen  other  sons  would  undo  it. 

The  Coontess  of  Eskdale  and  her 
right  honourable  daughters  would 
have  been  very  glad  to  hear  Ellen 
vras  dead ;  but  this  business  of  dis- 
grace and  trouble  was  a  fearful 
shock  to  them,  indeed  it  was  to  all. 

The  worst  defect  any  one,  beyond 
the  degree  of  a  peasiant,  could  possess 
in  the  peer's  mind,  was  illegitimacy. 
It  was  the  brand  of  excommimi- 
cation  from  society  in  his  creed. 
*  A  paraon's  daughter !'  '  His  tutor's 
inveigling  girl!' — these  had  been 
bed  enough  when  expressed  by 
his  wife's  thin  lips ;  but  illegitimate 
added !  Yet  the  old  lord  loved  her 
dearly ;  he  loved  his  son's  child,  too : 
it  was  ^his  own  flesh  and  blood'  after 
all!  and  that  was  something  with 
him,  for  other  scions  of  his  flesh  and 
blood  existed,  not  heirs  legitimate  at 
all,  and  he  loved  them.  We  have 
hinted  that  the  earl  was  of  loving 
nature — the  better  feelings  got  the 
better;  and,  despite  all  Dr.%.  had 
said  of  Ellen's  alarming  state,  the  earl 
and  his  son  set  off  to  fetch  her  back 
again.  The  countess  and  her  daugh- 
ters, who  had  hoped  she  would  be 
renounced,  went  to  bed  very  angry : 
deeper  than  ever  was  that  anger 
when  they  were  informed  that  Ellen 
Mary  Armstrong  relinquished  aU 
ties  of  connexion  for  ever,  and  re- 
fused to  part  with  her  child. 

Mrs.  Clan  Alpine  believed  this  re- 
solution, although  hastily  formed,  to 
be  irrevocable,  and  felt  no  inclin* 
ation  to  disturb  it ;  she  continued  to 
give  a  home  and  protection  to  the 
nearly  dying  girl.  Lord  Rashleigh 
thought  he  could  get  the  decree  re- 
versed if  admitted  to  Ellen's  pre- 
sence; and  probably  it  might  have 
been  so,  but  she  was  long  too  ill  to 
be  seen,  written  to,  or  excited  in  any 
way.  To  put  their  original  intention 
of  returning  to  England  into  execu- 
tion seemed  the  best  plan;  and  it  was 
forthwith  performed  by  the  earl  and 
countess.  Lord  Rashleigh  stayed  be- 
hind; he  heard  that  Ellen's  life 
hung  by  a  thread;  but  Mrs.  Clan 
AlpmCy  though  kind,  was  candid, 
ana  gave  him  no  hopes  of  reunion. 
'  It  had  been,'  she  said, '  a  match  into 
which  Ellen  was  seduced,  not  so 
much  by  the  lover— he  was  seduced 


also— but  by  the  mother,  the  weak 
and  wicked  mother,  whose  duty 
required  conduct  comidetely  the  re- 
verse. Under  this  influence  the  rea- 
son of  a  mere  child  had  not  been 
strong  enough  to  keep  the  distinc- 
tions of  right  and  wrong  clearly 
defined.  Now,  it  was  different; 
Ellen's  mind,  early  cultivated  for 
expansion,  had  suddenly  been  ripened 
by  events  into  mature  vigour,  and 
her  resolutions  were  fixed. 

*How  could  Ellen,  she  who  was 
so  full  of  strong  affections,  act  so 
unkindly  by  him  ?' 

Mrs.  Clan  Alpine  thought  it  pos- 
sible that  it  was  because  these  strong 
affections  had  not  met  an  adequate 
return ;  but  as  she  could  not  exactly 
tell  him  so,  she  was  silent. 

^  His  mother  and  sisters,  what  had 
they  to  do  with  it  ?' 

Mrs.  Clan  Alpine  mildly  repre- 
sented how  very  unhappy  Ellen  had 
been  made  by  them,  and  that  the 
present  discovery  was  not  likely  to 
mcrease  either  tneir  love  or  respect 
for  her. 

And  his  child — he  would  claim 
his  child!  not  that  his  love  for  it 
was  over-parental,  but  he  thought 
thereby  '  to  bring  his  wife  to  reason.' 

But  she  was  not  his  wife,  so  that 
most  powerful  of  the  engmes  of  ty- 
ranny could  not  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  her.  And  it  was  to  reason — 
reason  exercised  on  quite  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  question,  that  Ellen 
had  already  been  brought ;  and  it  is 
due  to  her  now  to  state  fully  why- 
she  was  firm — ^some  may  think 
harshly  and  erroneously  so — in  the 
decision  she  had  adopted. 

During  the  whole  period  of  her 
residence  under  Lord  Eskdale's  roof 
she  had  heard  very  strong  expres- 
sions used  as  to  the  social  position 
of  the  illegitimate.  Lady  Eskdale 
was  convinced,  or,  at  least,  had  pri- 
vate reasons  for  telling  her  husband 
so,  that  these  children  of  sin  always 
proved  how  largely  it  entered  into 
the  constitution  they  were  bom  with ; 
they  were  in  themselves  jnrone  to 
profligacy,  falsehood,  extravagance— 
m  fact,  doubly  children  of  wrath, 
past  all  redemption !  Poor  Lord 
Eskdale !  he  hoped  her  ladyship 
might  not  be  in  the  right,  but  he 
dared  not  contradict  her.  Many  of 
her  hearers,  especially  some  who, 
having  tried  to  bring  up  such  unfor- 
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tanates  a«  outcasts  from  society,  and 
succeeded,  joined  her  ladyship  with 
zeal ;  perhaps  they  meant  to  deter  their 
legitimate  sons  from  such  irregular 
courses.  Then  the  Italians,  who, 
witii  all  their  admiration  for  Ellen, 
never  could  understand  a  priest's 
daughter  heing  among  *  honourable 
women,*  had  asked  awkward  ques- 
tions, which,  though  nothing  more 
than .  an  annoyance  then,  as  tending 
to  make  the  position  of  the  ^  parson's 
daughter*  more  painful  in  a  proud 
family,  were  now  unanswerable. 
£llen  knew  it  was  no  fault  of  her 
own  that  she  was  among  the  branded ; 
but  there  she  was,  stained  in  th6 
eyes  of  society  with  a  sin  no  remorse 
could  expiate,  no  virtues  atone  for. 
The  coronet  of  the  pure  and  inno- 
cent countess  would  but  direct  the 
finger  of  scorn  to  the  wearer.  And 
her  child!  he,  too— her  'first-born 
son* — to  stand  degraded  in  his  father's 
noble  ancestral  halls,  while  a  younger 
brother  lorded  it  over  him!  No, 
never  should  such  shame  be  his.  He 
should  be  the  simple  son  of  Ellen 
Armstrong — ^her  verif  own — and  learn 
to  love  and  respect  his  mother  for  her 
innate  virtues,  not  her  external  rank. 
And  she  would  be  to  him  such  a 
mother,  that  he  should  never  feel  a 
father  wanting. 

Mrs.  Clan  Alpine  was  well  satis- 
fied with  'her  child's'  decision; 
and  Ellen,  when  she  rose  from  the 
bed  of  sickness,  calm,  placid,  resigned, 
was  quite  willing  to  take  in  truth 


a  child's  place.  For  many  reasons^ 
returning  to  her  father  was  not  ad- 
visable ;  she  would  not  have  felt  safe 
there  from  a  renewal  of  Lord  Rash- 
leigh's  suit,  to  which,  perhaps,  she 
would  have  yielded  at  last,  sacrificing 
herself  to  avoid  giving  pain  to  an- 
other. By  degrees  the  young  mo- 
ther, absorbed  in  her  child,  had 
grown  happy ;  and  she  was  neither 
surprised  nor  hurt  when  Lord  Rash- 
leign  followed  La  Ballerina  to  Paris. 
A  year  afterwards  she  rejoiced  to 
hear  that  he  had  married  'to  his 
mother's  perfect  satisfaction.* 

Then  Arthur  Douglas,  who  was 
going  to  be  chargS  d'c^aires  at  Con- 
stantinople, persuaded  his  once  '  lost 
love'  to  go  with  him,  much  to  his 
Aunt  Clan  Alpine's  delight :  to  her 
great  delight,  also,  her  grandson,  as 
she  called  him,  the  infant  William 
Armstrong,  was  left  with  her.  It 
was  a  sad  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  his 
fond  mother,  but  a  self-inflicted  one: 
she  would  not  bring  her  'illegiti- 
mate' son  under  her  husband's  roof; 
not  that  Arthur  felt  as  strongly  on 
that  subject  as  she  did,  he  laugh- 
ingly proclaimed  that  his  proper 
name  was  FUz  Douglas. 

The  happ^  couple  are  married, 
and  off,  havmg  written  a  very  de- 
lightful joint  letter  to  Mr.  Mei^edith. 

Let  us  hope  their  happiness  will 
endure  the  wear  and  tear  of  twenty 
years ;  which  period  will  elapse  before 
we  again  take  up  the  chequered  nar- 
rative of  Matrimony. 


'  TO  STRUGGLE  WHEN  HOPE  IS  BANISHED.' 
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o  struggle  when  hope  is  banished ; 
To  Eve  when  life  s  salt  is  ^one ; 
To  dwell  in  a  dream  that's  vamshed ; 
To  endure  and  go  calmly  on ; 

To  know  and  to  doubt  the  knowledge ; 

The  past  to  undo  in  thought ; 
To  study  in  Misery's  college 

The  woes  that  can  there  be  taught ; 

Oh !  what  but  despair  can  finish 
A  task  such  as  that  for  man  ? 

•His  strength  will  each  hour  diminish 
While  pressed  by  so  heavy  a  ban. 


But,  no !  the  heart  steeped  in  sorrow 
Still  points  to  a  distant  goal. 

And  whispers '  There  comes  a  morrow. 
With  peace  to  the  steadfast  soul !  * 

A  peace  that  is  based  on  duty. 
The  will  and  the  power  to  think, 

Pan  carry,  unscathed  in  beauty, 
The  brave  where  the  feeble  sink. 

At  need,  then,  is  help  the  nighest : 

Where  the  storm  is  fiercest,  there 
T)ie  courage  must  still  be  highest, 
*    To  act — to  resist— to  bear. 

A.  C.  S. 
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FROUDE'S  NEMESIS  OF  FAITH.* 


MABKHAM  Sutherland,  a  young 
man  of  about  twenty-four,  who 
has  distinguished  himself  at  college, 
the  son  of  a  country  clergyman,  is  in 
correspondence  with  a  friend  on  that 
difficult  subject,  the  choice  of  a  pro- 
fession. The  Uhree  black  Graces* 
have  *  alternately  been  presenting 
their  charms  to  him,*  but  he  '  can*t 
get  the  apple  delivered  ;*  he  seeks  to 
be  a  man,  and  not  a  professional 
man.  All  his  longings  are  for  the 
Church,  but  he 

Camiot  understand  why,  as  a  body, 
dergymen  are  so  fatally  uninteresting; 
they  who,  through  aU  their  waking 
hours,  ought  to  have  for  their  one  thought 
the  deepest  and  most  absorbing  interests 
of  humanity.  It  is  the  aim  of  making  it  a 
profession,  a  road  to  get  on  upon,  to  suc- 
ceed in  life  upon.  The  base  stain  is  ap- 
parent in  their  very  language,  too  sad  an 
index  of  what  they  are.  Their  *  duty.' 
What  is  it  ?  To  palter  through  the  two 
Sunday  services.  For  a  little  money  one 
of  them  will  undertake  the  other's  duty 
for  him.  And  what  do  they  all  aim  at  ? 
Getting  livings  !  not  cures  of  souls,  but 
livings:  something  which  will  keep  their 
wretched  bodies  living  in  the  comforts 
they  have  found  indispensable.  What 
business  have  they,  any  one  of  them, 
with  a  thought  of  what  becomes  of  their 
poor  wretched  selves  at  all  ?  To  hear 
them  preaching,  to  hear  the  words  they 
use  in  those  same  duties  of  theirs,  one 
would  suppose  they  really  believed  that 
getting  on,  and  getting  rich,  and  getting 
comfortable,  were  quite  the  last  things  a 
Christian  should  propose  to  himself. 
They  certainly  say  so.  Alas !  with  the 
mass  of  them,  the  pulpit  keeps  its  old 
meaning,  and  is  but  a  stage.  Off  the 
stage  there  is  the  old  prate  of  the  old 
world  stories,  —  the  patronage  of  this 
rich  man  and  that,  the  vacant  benefice  or 
cathedral  stall.  So  and  so,  lucky  fellow, 
has  married  a  bishop's  daughter,  and  the 
bishop  himself  has  the  best-dressed  wife 
and  the  best  equipage  in  London ;  and, 
oh,  bitterest  satire  of  all !  the  very  pul- 
pit-eloquence with  which  they  can  paint 
the  better  life,  the  beauty  of  Christianity, 
is  valued  but  as  a  means  of  advancing 
them  into  what  they  condemn. 

Yet  these  are  not  his  real  difficul- 
ties. He  has  reasons  against  taking 
orders  which  he  has  scarcely  yet 
dared  hint  to  any  one.  Before  he 
can  be  made  a  clergyman,  he  must 
declare  that  he  unfeignedly  believes 


all  the  canonical  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament;  and  he  cannot.  The  God 
of  the  Old  Testament  seems  to  him 
not  God,  but  *  a  fiend.*  Eternal  punish- 
ment  is  a  '  doctrine  so  horrible,  that 
it  could  only  have  taken  root  in 
mankind  when  they  were  struggling 
in  the  perplexities  of  Manichaeism, 
and  believed  that  the  devil  held  a 
divided  empire  with  God;*  so  that 
he  '  could  never  fear  a  God  who  kept 
a  hell  prison-house.*  As  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Bible,  'the  Church 
proves  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  proves 
the  Church ;  cloudy  pillars  rotating 
upon  air;  round  and  round  the 
theory  goes,  whirling  like  the  sum- 
mer wind-gusts.*  The  Bible,  indeed, 
*  has  been  the  sacred  book  by  which, 
for  so  many  centuries,  so  many 
human  souls  have  lived,  and  prayed, 
and  died.'  But  *  so  have  the  Vedas, 
so  has  the  Koran,  so  has  the  Zenda 
Vesta.'  Old  ruined  abbeys  only 
preach  to  him  about  paganism. 

'  Do  you  know  what  paganism  means  ?' 
it  said.  Pagani,  Pagans,  the  old  country 
villagers.  In  aU  history  there  is  no  more 
touching  word  than  that  one  of  Pagan. 

In  the  great  cities  where  men  gather 
in  their  crowds  and  the  work  of  the  world 
is  done,  and  the  fate  of  the  world  is  de- 
termined, there  it  is  that  the  ideas  of 
succeeding  eras  breed,  and  grow,  and 
gather  form  and  power,  and  grave  out 
the  moulds  for  the  stamp  of  after-ages. 
There  it  was,  in  those  old  Roman  times, 
that  the  new  faith  arose  in  its  strength, 
with  its  churches,  its  lecture-rooms,  its 
<  societies.  It  threw  down  the  gorgeous 
temples,  it  burnt  their  carved  cedar- work, 
it  defiled  the  altars  and  scattered  the 
ashes  to  the  winds.  The  statues  are 
sanctified  and  made  the  images  of  saints, 
the  augurs'  colleges  are  rudely  violated, 
and  they  who  are  still  faithful  are  offered 
up  as  martyrs,  or  scattered  as  wanderers 
over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the  old  gods 
are  expelled  from  their  old  dominion  — 
the  divinity  of  nature,  or  the  divinity  of 
man  ....  Change  is  strong,  but 
habit  is  strong,  too;  and  you  cannot 
change  the  old  for  the  new,  likie  a  gar- 
ment. Far  out  in  the  country,  in  the 
woods,  in  the  villages,  for  a  few  more 
centuries,  the  deposed  gods  still  found  a 
refuge  in  the  simple  minds  of  simple  men, 
who  were  contented  to  walk  in  the  ways  of 
their  fathers, — ^to  beUeve,  where  they  had 
believed,  to  pray  where  they  had  prayed. 
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What  was  it  to  these,  the  pomp  of  the 
gorgeous  worship,  the  hierarchy  of  saints, 
the  proud  cathedral,  and  the  thoughts 
which  shook  mankind  ?  Did  not  the  sky 
bend  over  them  as  of  old  in  its  calm 
beauty;  the  sun  roll  on  the  same  old 
path,  and  giTe  them  light,  and  warmth, 
and  happy  sunny  hearts  ?  The  star-gods 
still  watched  them  as  they  slept.  Why 
should  they  turn  away  ?  Wliy  seek  for 
newer  guardians  ?  Year  by  year  the  earth 
put  on  her  robe  of  leaves  and  sweetest 
flowers;  the  rich  harvests  waved  over  the 
corn-fields,  and  the  fruit-trees  and  the 
vineyards  travailed  as  of  old, — ^winter  and 
summer,  spring  and  autumn,  rain  and  sun- 
shine, day  and  night,  moving  on  in  their 
never-ending  harmony  of  change.  The 
gods  of  their  fi&thers  had  given  their 
fsithers  these  good  things ;  had  their 
power  waxed  slack  ?  Was  not  their 
powerful  hand  stretched  out  still  ?  Pan, 
almighty  Pan !  He  had  given,  and  he 
gave  still.  Who  watched  over  the  travail 
pangs  of  the  poor  ewes  at  the  breeding- 
time?  Pan,  almighty  Pan!  Who 
taught  the  happy  shepherd  to  carve  his 
love-notes  in  the  invisible  air,  and  fill 
the  summer  nights  with  softest,  sweetest 
flute-music?  Pan,  almighty  Pan !  Had  the 
water-nymphs  forsaken  their  grottoes, 
where  the  fountains  were  flowing  as  of 
old  ?  Were  the  shadows  of  the  deep  woods 
less  holy  ?  Did  the  endumted  nightingale 
speak  less  surely  the  tale  of  her  sorrow  ? 
As  it  was  in  the  days  of  their  fathers,  so 
it  was  in  theirs ;  their  fathers  had  gone 
down  to  the  dust  in  the  old  ways,  so 
would  they  go  down  and  join  them. 
They  sought  no  better ;  alike  in  death  as 
in  their  life,  they  would  believe  where 
they  had  believed,  though  the  creed  was 
but  a  crumbling  ruin;  sacrifice  where 
they  had  sacrificed ;  hope  as  they  had 
hoped ;  and  die  with  them,  too  !  Who 
shall  say  that  those  poor  peasants  were 
not  acting  in  the  spirit  we  most  venerate, 
most  adore ;  that  theirs  was  not  the  true 
heart-language  which  we  cannot  choose 
but  love  ?  And  what  has  been  their  re- 
ward ?  They  have  sent  down  their  name 
to  be  the  bye-word  of  all  after-ages ;  the 
worst  reproach  of  the  worst  men ;  a  name 
convertible  with  atheism  and  devil-wor- 
ship. 

'  And  now  look  at  me,'  the  old  ruin 
said ;  *  centuries  have  rolled  away,  the 
young  conqueror  is  decrepit  now ;  dying, 
as  the  old  fiiith  died,  in  the  scenes  where 
that  £utii  first  died ;  and  lingering  where 
it  lingered.  The  same  sad  sweet  scene  is 
acting  over  again.  I  was  the  college  of 
the  priests,  and  they  are  gone,  and  I  am 
but  a  dead  ruin  where  the  dead  bury 
their  dead.  The  village  church  is  out- 
living me  for  a  few  generations;  there 
still  ring,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  its  old 


reverend  beUs,  and  (here  come  sdll  flie 
simple  peasants  in  tbdr  umple  dresses. 
pastor  and  flodt  still  with  ^  oU  be. 
lief;  there  beneath  its  walls  and  ram 
they  still  gather  down  into  the  dust,  &. 
thers  and  children  deeping  there  togctivr. 
waiting  for  immortality ;  wives  ind  ha- 
bands  resting  side  by  ^de  in  food  hope 
that  they  shidl  wake  and  link  again  Ae 
love-cham  which  death  has  broken :  so 
simple,  so  reverend^  so  beautifal !  Yet 
is  not  that,  too,  all  passing  away— avn 
beyond  recall  ?  .  .  .  .  The  cmd 
still  seems  to  stand,  but  the  creed  is  dad 

in  the  thoughts  of  m^tilrinH 

Once,  once  for  all,  if  you  woiM  sife 
your  heart  from  breaking,  leua  ^ 
lesson, — once  for  all  you  must  eesae,  in 
this  world,  to  believe  in  tiieefennitraf 
any  creed  or  form  at  all.  Whaleiv 
grows  in  time  is  a  child  of  time,  and  k 
bom  and  Utcs,  and  dies  at  its  qipoinced 
day  like  ourselves.  To  be  bom  is  ptiD 
and  nursed  in  hardship,  n  bounding  in- 
aginative  yonth,  a  strong  viguons  aua* 
hood,  a  decline  which  refuses  to  believe 
it  is  a  decline,  and  still  asserts  its  stragth 
to  be  what  it  was,  a  decrepit  old  age,  a 
hasty  impatient  heir,  and  adeath-bed  nade 
beautiful  by  the  abiding  love  of  aooie 
few  true-hearted  friends:  such  is  tk 
round  of  fate  through  nature,  dirong^ 
the  seasons,  through  the  liie  of  end  of 
us,  through  the  life  of  families,  of  states, 
of  forms  of  government,  of  creeds.  It 
was  so,  it  is  so,  it  ever  shall  be  so.  life 
is  change ;  to  cease  to  <diange  is  to  oea^ 
to  live ;  yet  if  you  may  shed  a  tear  be- 
side the  death-bed  of  an  old  fnesd,  kt 
not  your  heart  be  silent  on  the  dissohing 
of  a  faith.' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  desire  for 
action  also  is  upon  IV^kham.  His 
brothers  are  all  getting  on  honour- 
ably and  steadily,  and  why  not  he  ? 
'  Henry  hast  just  got  his  epaulets, 
James  is  already  junior  partner  in 
the  house,  and  Frederick  tells  us  be 
is  intending  to  strike  for  wages,  asall 
the  hardest  cases  in  bis  master's  oifioe 
are  handed  over  to  him.*  When 
thejr  come  home,  '•  it  is  such  to 
entire  happy  holyday  with  theOi 
riding,  hunting,  shooting,  balls  and 
parties ;  they  are  the  life  of  ererf- 
thing  about  them  ;*  while  Markbam 
*  is doingnothing,  and  can  do Dothin^* 
Unexpectedly,  although  Markbsm  » 
not  in  orders,  the  Bishop  offers  his 
lather  a  living  for  him,  ^  m  the  most 
delicate  way,  and  with  a  high  inci- 
dental compliment*  to  the  youoig 
man  himself  His  father  is  flattered; 
Markham  cannot  bring  himsdfto 
mortify  him  *  with  the  peremptoiy 
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li^o!  wbich  conscieiice  flings  upon 
Ids  lips,*  but  promises  an  answer  in 
two  days.  Meanwhile  he  consults 
his  uncle  the  Dean,  telling  him  the 
irhdle  truth.  The  latter  treats  his 
state  of  mind  '  simply  as  a  disorder, 
like  one  of  the  bodily  disorders  we 
Imve  once  in  our  lires  to  ^o  through, 
which  a  few  weeks'  pansh  routine 
and  practical  acquaintance  with  man- 
kind would  dissipate  as  a  matter  of 
course ;'  and  dissuades  him  both  from 
taking  work  in  the  first  instance 
'as  a  layman  under  some  sensible 
and  experienced  rector,'  and  from 
telling  the  Bishop  what  he  had  told 
lum.  Markham  still  hesitates ;  asks 
the  advice  of  Arthur,  who  bids  him 
try  ^  to  have  done  with  these  inane 
qwculations ;'  thanks  Arthur  a  thou- 
sand times  for  hk  '  most  kind,  most 
wise  letter,*  and  accepts. 

Markham  is  ordained  deacon  pri- 
Tately  a  fortnight  before  Christmas, 
and  priest  the  Sunday  after;  com- 
plimented publicly  on  his  examina- 
iiQsXt  and  ^on  being  so  prudent  in 
aToiding  extremes;*  chosen  to  assist 
in  the  service  on  the  day  of  taking 
priest's  orders.  He  enters  upon  the 
duties  of  his  parish,— one  lying  on  the 
outskirts  of  a  large  town,  where  the 
poor '  were  the  operative  poor,  whose 
senses  were  too  keenly  quickened 
to  let  them  sink  into  contentment, 
while  they  lived  side  by  side  with 
luxury  which  they  knew  was  tram- 
pling them  imder  foot,  while  it  was 
feecfoig  itself  upon  their  life-juices  ;* 
80  that '  they  would  take  his  money 
with  a  kind  of  sullen  thanks,  as  n 
they  knew  very  well  they  were  but 
receiving  a  small  instalment  of  their 
own  rights.' 

A  year  passes,  and  he  has  made 
himself  the  occasion  of  a  great  deal  of 
talk.  He  marries  no  one,  patronises 
no  societies,  throws  cold  water  on 
philanthropy  schemes,  has  never  got 
on  with  the  clergy.  At  some  dinner- 
party with  ^-the  Hickmans,'  one  of 
the  few  &milies  that  be  really  likes, 
he  meets  the  newly- arrived  rector  of 
a  neighbouring  parish,  shortly  to  be 
mamed  to  a  Miss  Lennox,  one  of  the 
guests,  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Hickman. 
Things  go  on  smoothly  for  awhile , 
hut  m  uie  evening  he  is  suddenly 
asked  to  take  the  chair  at  a  projected 
neeting  of  the  Bible  Society,  and 
deelines  coldly,  on  the  ground  of 
Ending  his  own  duties  iur  beyond 


his  powers  both  of  mind  and  body. 
He  IS  sounded,  ui^ed,  taunted,  and 
at  last  speaks  out.  He  dislikes  so- 
cieties generally,  and  thinks  the 
Bible  Society  the  very  worst  of  all. 
^Considering  all  the  heresies,  the 
enormous  crimes,  the  wickednesses, 
the  astounding  follies  which  the 
Bible  has  been  made  to  justify,  and 
which  its  indiscriminate  reading  has 
suggested,'  he  thinks,  certainly,  '  that 
to  send  hawkers  over  the  world 
loaded  with  copies  of  this  book,  scat- 
tering it  in  all  places  among  all  per- 
sons ...  is  the  most  culpable 
folly  of  which  it  is  possible  for  man 
to  be  guilty.* 

The  ladies  gather,  for  mutual  pro- 
tection, in  a  corner ;  the  rector  boasts 
of  having  unmasked  him ;  Mrs. 
Hickman  looks  the  picture  of  despair ; 
Markham  departs  with  a  few  scorn- 
ful words,  expecting  an  apology  the 
next  morning.  He  receives  none; 
the  Hickmans  cease  to  be  at  home 
for  him  when  he  calls ;  the  church 
is  half  empty  on  the  Sunday.  Then 
a  'very  kind' note  comes  from  the 
Bishop,  requesting  a  private  inter- 
view. Without  dwelling  much  on 
the  language  used  at  the  tea-party, 
the  Bishop  tells  him  that  a  ^very 
serious  complaint  had  been  made  to 
him  on  the  nature  of  his  sermons ; 
during  that  entire  season  he  had  not 
preached  a  single  one  which  might 
not  have  been  a  Socinian's  .  .  . 
neither  on  the  Incarnation  nor  on 
the  Atonement,  as  such,  had  he  ever 
directly  spoken.' 

Markham  admits  the  charge,  and 
proceeds  to  explain  his  feelings.  Be- 
sides the  '  imaginative  difficulty,'  that 
'this  earth  should  have  been  the 
scene  of  a  mystery  so  tremendous . . . 
knowing  what  we  know  of  this  little 
earth's  infinite  insignificance,*  he  has 
been  far  more  perplexed  by  the  moral 
side  of  the  doctrine.    That  each  man 

Should  have  his  exact  due,  is  justy — 
is  the  best  for  himself.  That  the  conse- 
quence of  his  guilt  should  be  transfeiTed 
from  him  to  one  who  is  innocent  (al- 
though that  innocent  one  be  himself 
willing  to  accept  it),  whatever  else  it  be, 

is  not  justice In  the  strength  of 

his  own  soul,  for  himself,  at  least,  he 
would  say  boldly,  rather  let  him  bear  the 
consequences  of  his  own  acts  himself, 
even  if  it  be  eternal  vengeance,  and  God 
requires  it,  than  allow  the  shadow  of  his 
ain  to  fall  upon  Hie  innocent. 
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So  he  goes  on ;  admits  that  he  has 
hitterly  repented  of  his  orders; 
throws  himself  on  the  Bishop's  hands 
to  do  with  him  as  he  should  think 
right.  The  Bishop  offers  him  the 
probation  of  three  years*  absence  and 
travel,  to  '  see  what  all  men  are  or 
must  become  who  allow  their  faith 
to  glide  out  of  their  hearts  as  he  has 
done,'  but  with  '  little  hopes.'  Mark- 
ham  resigns  at  once. 

The  slender  thread  of  narrative  is 
here  broken  up,  to  give  Arthur's 
(we  suppose  we  dare  call  him  yet  by 
no  other  name)  speculations  as  to 
why  need  any  other  sort  of  people  be 
compelled  into  existence  besides  '  the 
good  sort  of  prudent  people,  who 
push  their  way  along  the  beaten 
track,  neither  loving  very  strongly 
nor  loved  very  strongly;'  and  frag- 
ments of  Markham's  own  upon  belief 
and  unbelief,  —  the  developement  of 
Christianity  from  the  uniting  of  the 
four  great  streams  of  Judaism,  Pars- 
ism,  Platonism,  and  Hinduism, — 
the  non- reality  of  sin.  At  last, 
Markham  becomes*  unwell,  and  goes 
to  spend  a  winter  at  Como ;  during 
which  he  writes  a  retrospective  sketch 
of  his  life,  called  ^Confessions  of  a 
Sceptic,'  numbering  many  pages 
so  beautiful,  that  they  make  us  ab- 
solutely shrink  from  our  dissecting- 
room  task  of  analysis. 

Markham  tells  us  here  of  his  child- 
hood, in  a  'sober,  serious  family, 
—-not  enthusiastically  devotional;' 
where  '  religion '  for  the  children 
was 

To  do  our  duty;  that  is,  to  say  our 
lessons  every  day;  to  say  our  prayers 
morning  and  evening ;  to  give  up  as 
many  as  we  could  of  our  own  wishes  for 
one  another;  and  to  earn  good  marks, 
which,  though  but  slips  of  blue  paper, 
were  found,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  to 
be  good  current  paper  of  sterling  value, 
and  convertible  into  sixpences,  which  we 
stored  up  to  make  presents  to  our  kind 
governess  and  kinder  aunt  Our  own 
Uttle  prayers  we  said  always  by  ourselves 
at  our  bed- side, —  the  Lord's  Prayer 
out  loud,  and  small  extempore  ones, 
which  we  kept  under  a  whisper,  because 
they  were  commonly  small  intercessions 
for  some  dear  friends,  which  we  shrunk 
from  letting  these  friends  hear,  for  fear 
they  might  be  grateful  to  us,  and  that 
would  be  stealing  so  much  of  our  pleasure 
in  ourselves.  *  *  * 

We  visited  Uttle,  and  what  company 
came  was  always  company ;    not  -  rare 


pleasant  friends,  but  a  set  of  alien  bdngs, 
only  made  to  be  looked  at  when  we  came 
in  to  dessert,  and  hardly  known  to  be 
our  fellow-creatures.  They  might  have 
come  from  the  stars  for  all  we  cared; 
and  they  took  notice  of  us  in  ways  we 
did  not  like  in  the  least.  The  people  of 
the  village,  our  own  family,  and  the  ser- 
vants,  were  all  we  recognised  as  people^. 
They  were  the  inhabitants  of  our  own 
world.  In  the  school-room  lay  our  du- 
ties ;  outside,  in  the  garden,  or  in  the 
copses  beyond,  where  the  brook  ran  and 
the  violets  grew,  was  our  pleasure  place, 
while  round  it  all  lay  the  great  wood, 
with  its  dark  trees  and  gloomy  undar- 
paths,  into  which  we  gaz^  with  a  kind 
of  awful  horror,  as  the  ghost,  and  robber, 
and  fairy -liaunted  edge  of  the  world 
which  closed  it  in.  We  were  like  an  old 
camp  in  the  wilderness,  on  some  Arabian 
oasis,  in  which  we  lived  as  the  old  pa- 
triarchs Uved.  We  had  our  father,  our 
mother,  brothers,  sisters ;  and  the  old 
faces  of  the  old  servants,  and  the  sheep 
and  the  cows  in  the  meadow,  and  the 
birds  upon  the  trees,  and  the  poultry  in 
the  bushes,  and  the  sky,  and  Grod  who 
lived  in  it ;  and  that  was  all.  And  what 
a  beautiM  all !  My  delight,  in  the  long 
summer  afternoons,  was  to  lie  stretched 
out  upon  the  grass,  watching  the  thin 
white  clouds  floating  up  so  high  there  in 
the  deep  ether,  and  wondering  how  hr 
it  was  from  their  edge  up  to  the  blue^ 
where  God  was. 

The  period  of  school-life  is  stepped 
over  lightly, — ^the  blank  to  be  sup- 
plied, we  strongly  suspect,  from  the 
author's  former  work,  the  Shadows 
of  the  Clouds ;  nor  is  the  scene  of 
what  follows  distinctly  laid  d«wn. 
Markham  had  been  trained  in  rigid 
Protestantism,  with  Faber  on  the 
Prophecies,  Southey's  Book  of  the 
Church,  for  '  pet  books.'  But  just  as 
he  was  leaving  off  being  a  boy,  *•  a 
strong  Catholicising  influence'  sprang 
up  at  home.  Faber  was  put  away ; 
Kewton  forbidden,  'dry  and  dull* 
Davison  put  in  his  place.  Thea 
comes  the  mournful  picture  of  how 
he  fell  under  the  spell  of  *■  one  great 
man,'  around  whom  men  became 
Kewmanites,when  they  'fancied they 
were  becoming  Catholics ;'  of  how 

We  began  to  follow  him  along  the 
subtle  reasonings  with  which  he  drew 
away  from  under  us  the  supports  upon 
which  Protestant  Christianity  had  been 
content  to  rest  its  weight;  we  allowed 
ourselves  to  see  its  oontradictiona — to 
recognise  the  logical  strength  of  the  ar- 
gnmcnts  of  Hume^to  acknowledge  that 
the  old  answers  of  Campbell,  the  evi- 
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dences  of  Paley,  were  fudle  as  the  linger 
of  a  diild  on  the  spoke  of  an  engine's 
driving-wheel;  nay,  more,  to  examine 
the  logic  of  unbelief  with  a  kind  of  plea- 
sure, as  hitting  our  adversaries  to  the 
death,  and  never  approaching  us  at  all. 
.....  It  is  true  we  thought — ^yes,  we 
thought  we  were  following  the  Church  ; 
but  it  was  like  the  goose  in  the  child's 
toy,  which  is  led  by  the  nose  up  and 
down  the  basin  by  the  piece  of  bread — 
by  the  piece  of  bread — with  the  loadstone 
inside  it. 

Bat,  meanwhile,  another  influence 
bad  begun  to  bear  upon  him.  About 
three  years  before  Newman's  seces- 
sion, chance  had  thrown  in  his  way 
the  History  of  the  French  Revoltttioriy 
-which  brings  home  to  him,  for  the 
£r8t  time,  *  that  two  men  may  be  as 
sincere,  as  earnest,  as  faithful,  as  un- 
compromising, and  yet  hold  opinions 
far  asunder  as  the  poles.'  A  sermon 
hy  Nevrman,  containing  a  celebrated 
sentence, '  Scripture  says  the  earth  is 
stationary  and  the  sun  moves ;  science, 
that  the  sun  is  stationary  and  that 
the  earth  moves,'  finally  destroys  his 
faith  in  Newman,  and  (by  a  strange 
confusion  of  ideas)  in  Scripture  too. 
*  If  there  were  no  other  way  to  save 
Scripture  than  this,  then,  in  the  name 
of  plain  sense  and  honesty,  let  Scrip- 
ture go.'  And  so  we  are  brought 
round  to  that  period  in  his  psycho- 
logical history  with  which  the  book 
opens. 

Here  begins  the,  strictly  speaking, 
imaginative  part  of  the  work,  equal- 
ling, though,  perhaps,  it  can  hardly 
surpass,  the  absorbing  interest  and 
pathos,  the  painfully  venturous  and 
yet  marvellously  skilful  touch  of  the 
ivriter's  former  fictions  in  the  Sha- 
dow8  of  the  Clouds,  Markham  is 
spending  his  time  in  reading  and 
miting;  in  the  employment  amongst 
the  peasants  of '  a  knowledge  of  me- 
dicine, which,  at  one  time,  he'  had 
studied  more  than  superficially ; '  in 
sailing  on  the  lake,  and  playing  upon 
a  flute  which  'obeyed  him  as  its 
master.'  One  evening,  late  in  May, 
be  is  heard  by  an  English  lady, 
young,  and  in  figure  very  elegant ; 
and  the  next  evening,  on  coming  in 
from  a  walk,  he  finds  on  his  table 
the  card  of  a  Mr.  Leonard,  the  hus- 
band of  the  lady.  Leonard  is  *an 
easy,  good-natured,  not  very  sensible 
English  country  gentleman,'— not 
handsome,  but  rich  ;  his  wife,  a  dis- 


tant and  portionless  relation  of  a 
noble  family,  who  has  been  taught 
no  other  duty  than  that  '  of  marry- 
ing well  and  early,  to  gain  an  in- 
dependent position,' — who  has  never 
loved  her  husband,  and  is  obliged  to 
struggle  not  to  despise  him.  They 
were  to  go  to  Rome  in  the  winter, 
but  had  taken  a  villa  near  Como  for 
the  hot  months,  where  Leonard  used 
to  leave  his  wife  and  child  '  in  a  soli- 
tude, which,  if  the  truth  must  be 
told,  was  more  agreeable  than  his 
society,  and  only  coming  back  to  her 
now  and  then  for  a  week  at  a  time.' 
At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  Markham 
is  asked  to  leave  his  lodgings  and 
make  their  house  his  home.  Leo- 
nard has  now  an  excuse  for  going 
away,  his  absence  being  far  more  than 
supplied  by  '  a  nice,  pleasant  fellow, 
who  played  the  flute  and  talked 
poetry ;'  and  he  stays  away  without 
care  or  anxiety. 

Markham  has  never  loved  any 
more  than  Helen  Leonard,  and  the 
worst  danger  of  both  lies  in  their 
security.  Mrs.  Leonard's  little  girl 
is  not  long  in  discerning  that  Mark- 
ham is  'her  most  delightful  com- 
panion.' 

Through  the  heat  of  the  day  they 
stayed  in  the  cool  drawing-room.  If 
Annie  was  sleeping,  she  would  draw  or 
work,  and  Markham  would  read.  .  .  Nor 
less  happy  was  she  when,  instead  of  read- 
ing, he  would  talk  to  her ;  and  never 
having  known  a  willing  listener  before, 
would  now  pour  out  the  long  pent-up 
stream  of  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings. . . 
In  the  evenings  they  would  saunter  down 
to  the  boat-house,  and  go  out  upon  the 
lake.  They  seldom  took  a  servant  to 
row  them ;  it  was  more  pleasant  to  be 
alone.  .  .  .  They  were  both  passionately 
fond  of  music.  He  always  took  his  flute. 
She  would  sing  when  he  was  tired  of 
playing,  and  each  soon  learnt  to  feign 
fatigue  for  the  pleasure  of  listening  to 
the  other. 

A  month  passed,  and  Leonard  did 
not  return,  but  wrote  to  say  that  he 
would  be  absent  another  six  weeks, 
or,  perhaps,  two  months. 

The  crisis  was,  of  course,  fast  ap- 
proaching. One  afternoon,  Mark- 
ham, who  had  been  unwell,  was  asleep 
on  the  sofa.    Mrs.  Leonard 

Glided  noiselessly  to  his  side  and  sat 
down.  .  .  .  Markham  felt  that  she  was 
close  to  him  ;  he  was  sleeping  so  lightly, 
that  it  was  rather  he  would  not  than  he 
could  not  rouse  himself  to  wake  and  break 
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60  sweet  a  cfaum .  She  was  bea^ting  over 
him ;  he  felt  her  breath  tremble  upon  his 
lips ;  her  long  ringlets  were  playing  upon 
his  cheek)  with  their  strange,  dectric 
toadies.  As  she  gazed  down  so  dose 
upon  him  she  forgot  her  self-command  4 
a  tear  feU  upon  bis  ftoe.  He  opened  his 
eyes,  and  they  met  hers  foH  and  dear. 
She  did  not  turn  away;  no  confusHHi 
struck  into  her  features.  She  was  but 
feeling  how  dear,  how  intensely  dear,  he 
was  to  her ;  and  there  was  no  room  for 
any  other  thought.  One  arm  was  lean- 
ing OTcr  the  end  of  the  sofa  behind  his 
head ;  the  other  had  fallen  down,  and 
was  resting  on  a  cushion  by  her  side. 
Her  look,  her  attitude,  these  passionately 
tender  tears,  all  told  him  the  depth,  the 
bewildering  depth,  of  her  love.  He 
caught  the  hand  which  lay  beside  him 
and  pressed  it  to  his  lips ;  and  as  ft  lay 
upon  them,  he  fdt  it  was  not  only  hk 
own  which  held  it  there.  *  Dear,  dear 
Mrs.  Leonard !  *  was  all  he  oould  say. 
How  poor,  and  yet  how  full !  Not  long 
volumes  of  love-poetry  and  wildest  pas- 
sion could  bear  more  of  tenderness  to 
the  ear  which  could  catch  their  intonation 
than  these  few  words.  Their  lips  formed 
no  sound,  only  they  trembled  convul- 
sively. They  wished,  and  knew  not  what 
they  wished  :  a  minute  pas8ed,-^nother, 
another,  and  still  he  lay  there  unmoving, 
and  she  was  kneeling  at  his  side.  Her 
hand  was  still  dasped  in  his,  and  they 
felt  each  other's  beating  hearts  in  their 
wild  and  wilder  pulsations  ;  from  time  to 
time  the  fingers  dosed  titter  round 
their  grasp,  and  thoughts  they  could  not, 
dared  not  utter,  thnlled  through  and 
through  them.  They  did  not  utter  them. 
It  was  something  in  the  after-struggle  to 
feel  that,  at  l^t,  no  words,  no  fatal 
words,  had  passed.  Their  treadierous 
consdences  cheated  them  into  a  ddnsive 
satisfaction  that  as  yet,  at  least,  they  had 
not  sinned. 

Little  Aimie*8  entra&ce  dbases 
Markhflun  momentarilj  to  his  room, 
*  seeming  to  meet  the  all-seeiiig  eye 
wherever  iris  own  eye  fell.*  Skit 
neither  Helenas  ^oasdence  was  strong 
enough  to  make  her  bid  him  leave 
her,  nor  Markham^s  to  make  faim 
depart.  He  does  write  to  Leonard, 
urging  him  to  return,  and  shew,  at 
least,  by  a  more  ireqnent  presence, 
his  approval  of  Markaam*s  intimacy 
with  nis  wife.  Leonard  replies  that 
he  knows  them  both,  and  trusts 
them.  They  do  not  part.  The 
summer  passes — September  comes — 
Leonard  will  return  in  a  month. 
Markham  srows  uneasy.  Ketuming 
at  sunset  from  a  distant  island  on 
the  lake,  with  Annie,  who  had  been 


ill,  and  was  still  delicate,  lying  1^ 
iierself  under  die  sail,  fenced  in  witk 
coshioiis,  they  at  last  face  die  futnie. 
Helen  is  ready  to  fly  with  MarkliMn^ 
bat  fibe  cannot  leave  her  eUld.  Tbe 
English  lanffuage  contains  nothing 
more  beantiml  than  what  follows :— ^ 

The  breeae  had  fallen  with  the  soa- 
set.  The  crimson  had  melted  off  the 
dottds,  a  few  diaaolving  specks  of  grey 
about  the  sky  were  aU  that  was  left  of 
the  glorious  vision ;  and  throni^  the 
purple  air  the  evening  star  streamed 
4own  in  its  sad,  passionate,  heart-break- 
ing loveliness.  The  child  had  for  a  long 
time  lain  still,  as  she  had  been  told.  At 
last,  tired  of  not  bdng  amused,  she  had 
crawled  out  from  under  the  dothes  in 
which  they  had  wrapped  her  against  the 
evening  chill,  and  had  begun  to  find 
amusement  for  hersdf  in  looking  over 
the  boat's  side,  watdiing  the  ripi^ing 
bubbles  as  they  floated  by,  and  the  images 
hanging  in  the  depths,  as  if  t^  water  was 
a  window  through  which  she  was  look<- 
ing  down.  It  was  sooddthatthehnbbkB 
moved  by,  and  the  stars  did  not  at  all, 
but  went  along  with  them,  always  ao 
exactly  in  the  same  place.  They  were 
not  observing  her  as  they  talked.  The 
boat  moved  slower  and  slower  as  the  sur- 
face of  the  lake  grew  still.  The  deep 
hum  of  the  night-beetie  sweeping  bj 
'Sounded  strangdy  on  her  ear ;  the  moon 
rose  up  into  the  sky;  the  nys  shone 
oold  into  her  face,  and  the  Utile  tlmiig 
shrunk  and  shivered,  and  yet  Ae  ganed 
and  gased.  There  it  was  so  dose  to  her* 
just  under  the  boat's  edge,  rolling  and 
dandng  on  the  waves  that  washed  from 
off  the  bow.  She  could  almost  toodi 
it,  so  near  it  was,— a  long,  roHing 
sheet  of  gold.  She  dipped  her  fingers 
into  the  water:  it  felt  warm,  ddBd- 
oudy  warm,  and  when  she  held  up 
her  hand,  the  wet  skin  gtittered  in  tibe 
light.  It  was  the  water,  then,  that 
so  beautifid,  and  if  she  could  ontLj 
the  ripple  it  was  all  gold  there.  She 
leant  over  below  the  sail,  and  as  she 
stretched  out  her  hand  her  weight  brought 
the  boat's  side  lower  and  lower  down ;  just 
then  a  faint — a  very  fiiint — momentary 
freshening  of  the  air  swept  into  the  sail ; 
ihe  gunwale  sunk  suddenly,  and  the  water 
msl^  up  her  arm  into  her  chest.  She 
started  back.  They  saw  her  then^ 
though  they  had  not  seen  what  had  hip- 
pened  to  her,  and  they  told  her  to  he 
back  again  where  she  had  been.  She 
was  quite  wet,  but  the  water  seemed  to 
warm  and  so  pleasant,  and  they  mi^it 
scold  her  if  she  told,  and  she  lay  back, 
and  did  not  tell  them,  and  sunk  asleep  as 
she  was. 

Two  hours  after  the  child  is  in  & 
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burning  fev«r,  her  head  wandering. 
Markham  watches  her  through  the 
night,  through  the  next  day,  feeling 
that  Grod  has  spoken  to  him.  The 
child  dies:  and  the  mother's  first 
thought  is  that  it  is  for  her  sin  in 
marrying  Leonard.  And  now  the 
sceptic  and  philosopher  turns  moral- 
ist, tells  her  to  think  of  duty,  think 
of  her  husband. 

'  Markham/  she  said,  with  dreadful 
calmness,  *  these  are  strange  words  from 
you  !  Husband  I  have  none  :  you  taught 
me  that  I  had  none.  And  there/  she 
added,  '  pointing  with  her  finger,  is  not 
there  a  witness  too  ?' 

Markham  rushes  away,  maddened 
to  see  *  his  own  teaching — with  him 
but  words,  words  in  which  feelings 
he  now  recoiled  from  had  fashioned 
themselves  into  a  creed  which  he 
bad  but  dreamt  that  he  believed — 
now  coming  back  upon  him  so  dread- 
fully.*   He  feels  that  he  had  never 
loved  Helen :  all  is  blank  to  him — 
no  rest  but  in  the  grave.    Hell  itself 
would  be  more  endurable  than  the 
present;  *  there,  at  least,  he  would 
not  do  evil  any  more,  he  would  only 
suffer  it.'    About  to  swallow  poison 
— the  contents  of  the  phial  already 
poured  out  into  a  little  cup  —  he 
pauses  to  take  a  last  adieu  of  earth 
and  sky  ere  yon  thin  white  cloud, 
now  sailing   up   towards  the  sun, 
should  veil  the  light  for  a  moment, 
and  give  the  signal  for  his  going. 
He  is  suddenly  stopped  by  the  voice 
of  ^Frederick  Momingion*  (an  Angli- 
can clergyman  turned  Romanist,  who 
has  been  for  two  years  in  Italy,  wash- 
ing off  in  a  purer  air  the  taint  of  the 
inheritance  of  heresy),  *  that  voice  so 
keen,  so  pretematurally  sweet,  whose 
very  whisper  used  to  thrill  through 
crowded     churches,    when     every 
breath  was  held  to  hear.*    The  cup 
is  flung  away ;  the  priest  commands 
him  to  follow ;  makes  his  full  heart 
ease  itself,  at  first  in  a  friendly,  then 
in  a  solemn  confession,  followed  by 
penance,  the  conditional  baptism,  and 
a  monk's  cell,  where  he  dare  no  longer 
even  think  of  Helen,  under  pain  of 
sin.    She,  meanwhile,  has  told  a[ll  to 
her  husband,  without  tears,  without 
penitence,  without  entreaties  for  for- 
giveness, and  has  withdrawn   also 
into  a  convent,  where  she  dies  un- 
reconciled with  the  church  (of  Borne), 
because  she  persists  in  declaring  'that 


her  sin  had  been  in  her  marriage,  not 
in  her  love.' 

But  Murkham's  new  faith-fabric  had 
been  reared  upon  the  clouds  of  sudden, 
violent  feeling,  and  no  air-castle  was  ever 
of  more  unabiding  growtii ;  doubt  soon 
sapped  it,  and  ronorse,  not  for  what  he 
had  done,  but  for  what  he  had  not  done : 
and  amidst  the  wasted  ruins  of  his  life, 
where  the  bare  bleak  soil  was  strewed 
with  wrecked  purposes  and  shattered 
creeds,  with  no  hope  to  stay  him,  and  no 
fear  to  raise  the  most  dreary  phantom 
beyond  the  grave ;  he  sunk  down  into  the 
barren  waste,  and  the  dry  sands  rolled 
over  him  where  he  lay;  and  no  living 
being  was  left  behind  him  upon  earth 
who  would  not  mourn  over  the  day  which 
brought  life  to  Markham  Sutherland. 

We  have  thought  right  thus  to 
give,  as  much  as  possible  in  its  own 
language, — thougn  of  course  without 
meaning  thereby  in  anywise  to  sanc- 
tion the  sentiments  so  exhibited — 
an  abstract  of  a  remarkable  work; 
which  has,  for  the  present,  at  least, 
blighted  Uie  life  prospects  of  its 
author ;  which  'has  been  burned  in 
an  Oxford  College,  canvassed  in 
the  leaders  of  daily  newspapers, 
made  the  handle  for  attacks  upon 
men  wholly  unconnected  with  itself 
or  with  its  writer ;  in  a  word,  has 
caused  the  whole  cauldron  of  party 
feeling  and  sectarian  bigotry  to 
boil  over.  And  we  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  much  of  the  obloquy 
which  it  has  drawn  upon  its  author 
b  undeserved.  We  openly  declare 
that  no  person  or  body  of  men  would 
have  been  justified  in  placing  or 
maintaining  the  author  of  the  iVtffise- 
sis  of  Faith  at  the  head  of  an  educa- 
tional establishment ;  least  of  all  in 
the  colonies.  A  writer  is  to  be 
judged  by  his  books,  as  a  tree  by  its 
fruits ;  a  book  should  be  a  living 
whole,  expressing  the  man*s  views  of 
the  truth.  You  have  no  r%ht  to 
add  anything  to  his  truth,  so  as  to 
charge  him  with  a  falsehood ;  he  has 
no  right  to  withhold  aught  so  as  to 
convey  a  falsehood  to  you.  And 
the  JNemesis  of  Faith  we  do  believe 
to  be  a  real  book — a  real  whole- 
glassing  the  author's  mind  at  the 
time  of  writing  it.  Unjust  as  it 
would  be  to  attribute  to  him  par- 
ticular sentiments  which  he  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  the  ideal  Markham 
Sutherland,  it  is  certain  that  the 
same  spirit   runs    through  all  the 
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work.  The  plea  that  a  portion  of  it 
is  merely  dramatic,  that  it  is  made 
up  of  three  different  threads,  Ist.  the 
letters  and  fragments  of  Markham ; 
2d.  the  reflexions  of  his  correspondent, 
*dear  Arthur,'  and,  lastly,  certain 
narratives  and  descriptions  (as  that 
which  we  have  extracted  of  the  oc- 
casion of  Annie's  death),  in  which 
even  the  shadowy  personality  of 
'Arthur'  wholly  and  necessarily 
disappears,  becomes  thus,  from  the 
very  inartistic  way  in  which  the 
three  portions  are  strung  together, 
from  the  blending  of  letter,  and  com- 
ment, and  fragment,  and  narrative, 
the  strongest  witness  to  the  com- 
pleteness and  genuineness  of  the 
book  as  a  mirror  of  the  man  for  the 
time  being.  It  is  not  in  Markham 
Sutherland's  outpourings  that  we 
find  the  wonder,  'what  use  are 
poets?  what  use  are  bad  people? 
what  use  are  dreamers  and  enthu- 
siasts?' (p.  80);  the  feeling  that 
'really  with  the  mass  of  us  one 
would  think  the  most  reasonable,  as 
well  as  the  kindest  thing  which  could 
be  done,  would  be  to  put  us  out' 
(p.  55);  that  'to  be  conscious  of 
nothing  is  better  than  to  be  conscious 
of  pain;  and  to  do  nothing  than  to 
do  what  entails  pain'  (p.  81) ;  the 
endeavour  '  to  find  consolation  while 
thinking  over  this  farce  tragedy  of  a 
world;'  in  the  belief  that  'to  man 
alone  the  doings  of  man  are  wrong ; 
the  evil  which  is  with  us  dies  out 
beyond  us;  we  are  but  a  part  of 
nature,  and  blend  with  the  rest  in 
her  persevering  beauty '  (pp.  196, 97). 
Now  the  spirit  of  all  these  passages, 
and  of  many  others  which  we  could 
quote,  entirely  tallies  with  that  of 
the  letters  and  fragments  of  Mark- 
ham himself;  without  speaking  of 
its  being  in  accordance  withthe  ten- 
dency of  the  other  writings  of  the 
same  author;  and  that  spirit  is  en- 
tirely negative,  or  what  gleams  of 
light  it  shews  amount  scarcely  to 
more  than  doubts  of  its  own  ne- 
gations. 

We  will  not,  therefore,  stop  to  dis- 
cuss the  question,  whether  the  author 
has  or  has  not  a  positive  side  to  his 
own  mind.  If  he  has,  he  has  not 
shewn  it  in  this  book,  and  with  the 
author  of  this  book  alone  we  have  to 
deal.  We  can  well  believe  that  the 
very  process  of  laying  bare  the  whole 
of  his  spiritual  perplexities,  of  shew- 


ing his  doubts  in  their  nakedness, 
should  have  had  a  healing  influence 
upon  him.  Doubts  are  children  of 
darkness,  and  look  biggest  in  the 
twilight;  the  full  sunshine  always 
reduces  them  to  their  true  propor- 
tions, even  if  it  does  not  turn  the 
flame-eyed  demon  into  a  hollowed 
turnip,  and  the  giant  into  a  rotten 
scarecrow.  But  it  appears  to  us  im- 
possible that  a  man  whose  soul  had 
for  the  time  being  attained  to  any 
degree  of  hopefulness  and  peace 
could  have  put  forward  a  book  so 
hopeless.  If  it  were  but  the  half- 
truth  of  the  writer's  mind,  then  were 
it  not  true  at  all ;  truth  is  a  living 
thing,  and  as  a  Boman  Catholic 
writer  of  the  present  day  has  well 
said,  the  two  separate  halves  of  a 
truth  no  more  make  the  truth  than 
the  two  severed  halves  of  a  man 
make  the  man.  As  to  deliberately 
sending  forth  poison,  and  withhold- 
ing the  antidote  to  be  hereafter 
administered,  we  will  not  accuse  Mr. 
Fronde  of  any  such  soul-murder. 

A  book,  therefore,  wholly  nega- 
tive— hopeless.  When  we  nad  read 
it  through,  it  seemed  to  us  that  any- 
thing half  so  desolate  and  agonising 
had  never  fallen  into  our  hands.  Its 
true  motto  was  not  that  which  stands 
prefixed  from  ^schylus,  but  the  cry 
of  Job, '  Let  the  day  perish  wherein 
I  was  born,  and  the  night  in  whieh 
it  was  said.  There  is  a  man-child  con- 
ceived!' And  why,  therefore,  go 
and  blab  to  the  world  of  an  anguish 
so  hopeless  ?  Job  at  least  was  seek- 
ing comfort  from  his  friends ;  what 
comfort  could  the  author  expect 
from  such  friends  as  the  chance 
readers  of  'the  new  publications?' 
'  Miserable  comforters  are  ye  all  !*  he 
must  have  felt  beforehand. 

Not,  indeed,  that,  as  books  go,  one 
should  call .  the  Nemesis  of  Faith  an 
'  immoral  book.'  It  contains  rather, 
apart  from  the  tendency  of  particular 
passages,  a  quantity  of  wholesome 
'  moral  advice'  for  such  as  need  .the 
medicine.  It  begets  no  false  sympa- 
thies; makes  no  hero  of  a  Jack 
Sheppard.  Markham  Sutherland  is 
a  weak,  self-deceived  man,  who  allows 
himself  to  be  surprised,  as  it  were, 
into  taking  orders,  while  doubting  of 
the  reality  of  his  mission  as  a  Christ- 
ian minister,  and  bitterly  is  he  made 
to  rue  it.  He  is  a  self-pleaser,  led 
on  by  vanity  into  the  robbing  a  man 
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of  his  wife,  a  woman  of  her  love,  and 
bitterly  is  he  made  to  rue  the  latter 
8ia  also.  Hardly  could  one  find  a 
book  out  of  which  to  pluck  such  a 
quantity  of  Wessons,'  as  the  phrase 
goes ;  lessons  to  parents  against  living 
out  of  fellowship  with  their  children; 
lessons  to  families  against  trifling  with 
that  awfuUest  act  of  a  man's  life,  the 
dioice  of  his  calling,  and  especially 
against  forcing  him  into  the  awful- 
I^t  calling  of  all,  that  of  the 
ministry ;  lessons  to  mothers  against 
teaching  girls,  for  chiefest  duty,  that 
*  of  marrying  well  and  early,  to  gain 
an  independent  position ;'  lessons  to 
women  against  marrying  men  for 
whom  they  do  not  feel  themselves  to 
have  been  made  'helpmeets'  by  God ; 
lessons  to  husbands  against  imagining 
that  marriage  is  of  the  body  and 
name  only,  and  not  of  the  spirit ; 
jLessons  to  charity-mongers,  asainst 
that '  formal  business  style '  ot  pro- 
ceeding, in  which  *the  poor*  are 
treated  as  '  a  set  of  things  with  which 
something  had  to  be  done,  instead  of 
human  beings  with  hearts  to  feel, 
and  sufferings  to  be  felt  for,  and 
souls  to  be  reverenced;'  lessons — O 
bitter,  poignant,  Carlyle-voiced  les- 
ions!— to  every  one  of  us,  against 
^selfishness  alike  recognised  practi- 
•cally  as  the  rule  of  conduct,  and 
j&ith  in  God,  in  man,  in  virtue,  ex- 
changed for  faith  in  the  belly,  in 
fortunes,  carriages,  lazy  sofas,  and 
^cushioned  pews;  against  our  prac- 
tical disbelief,  our  seeming  denial 

That  all  the  poor,  unhappy  beings  we 
have  left  to  rot  in  ignorance  and  animal- 
"iam,  with  minds  scarcely  so  well-culti- 
Toted  as  the  instinct  of  a  well-trained 
brate ;  that  the  fashionable  loungers  of 
the  higher  classes,  and  the  light,  good- 
tempered,  gossip  -  dealing,  ball-going 
young  ladies,  have  really  and  truly  im- 
jnortal  souls,  which  God  came  down 
from  heaven  to  redeem,  and  for  which 
He  and  the  devil  are  contending 

Kot,  therefore,  with  pride,  but 
with  deep  shame  so  far  as  we  are 
/Ourselves  concerned — still  less  with 
anger  towards  the  writer,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  with  deep  gratitude  for  all 
the  harsh  truths  which  he  has 
thought  fit  to  say,— do  we  yet  feel 
bound  to  tell  him  that  for  his  own 
sake  we  regret  that  his  book  should 
have  been  published;  that  for  his 
own  sake  we  dare  not  recommend  its 
indiscriminate    perusal;    in    short 
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(speaking  with  awe,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  stand  in  the  writer's  place  for 
self-examination),  that  its  publica- 
tion  is  a  sin,  not  to  be  justified  or 
palliated,  but  to  be  repented  of  It 
will  indeed  serve  to  '  strengthen  such 
as  do  stand,'  by  shewing  them  the 
depths  of  agony  and  despair  which 
lie  on  either  side  of  their  firmest  and 
dearest  convictions,  ay,  close  under 
their  very  feet,  and  so  teaching  them 
to  look  steadily  upwards  instead  of 
down — above  all,  when  the  path  of 
their  duty  lies  through  those  very 
depths, — lest  they  too  should  be 
hurled  headlong.  It  will  strengthen 
them  by  shewing  how  many  germs 
of  doubt  and  unbelief  cling  like 
parasite  creatures  to  their  own  faith ; 
powerless,  unfelt,  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible, while  the  branch  is  healthy 
and  vigorous,  ready  to  grow  mon- 
strous, and  to  drain  its  life-juices 
if  it  become  lean  and  weak,  and 
ceases  to  receive  its  full  tide  of  sap 
from  the  parent  stem.  But  it  wiu 
not  serve  to  '  comfort  and  help  the 
weak-hearted ;'  it  will  not '  raise  up 
them  that  fall,'  but  weigh  upon  them 
like  lead,  and  prevent  their  rising 
again,  so  long  as  they  are  too  feeble 
to  escape  from  its  dreary  conclusion, 
that  Komanism  or  suicide  are  the 
only  issues  for  doubt,  and  that 
Markham  Sutherland  at  least  found 
no  peace  in  choosing  the  former. 

And  now,  having  lamented  for  the 
author's  sake  that  the  book  should 
ever  have  been  written,  yet  for  our 
own  sake  we  see  strong  reasons  for 
rejoicing  that  God  has  so  allowed  it. 
For  with  this  doubter,  this  denier, 
this  despairer,  we  soon  found  that  we 
had  depths  of  conunon  sympathy. 
At  last  we  were  rid  of  all  the  smooth, 
systematising  infidelity  of  the  day; 
rid  of  Strauss,  and  Bruno  Bauer, 
and  Feuerbach.  The  whole  book 
bore  with  it  this  teaching :  I  doubt, 
and  therefore  I  am  wretched;  and 
yet  a  mere  wilful,  blind,  mechanical 
belief  and  obedience  cannot  make  me 
happy.  I  have  an  evil  within  me  of 
which  I  cannot  free  myself,  of  which 
I  seek  to  be  delivered ;  I  may  philo- 
sophise about  the  unreality  of  sin, 
but  when  I  come  to  do  that  which 
my  philosophy  tells  me  is  naught  I 
feel  that  it  is  all;  I  have  rocked 
from  system  to  system  and  found  no 
comfort;  Protestant  intellectualism 
cannot  satisfy  me,  Bomanist  mecha- 
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jasm  cannot  satisfy  me ;  I  want  a 
deliyenmee,  and  find  none;  I  am 
wretched,  most  wretched,  and  there- 
fore I  call  my  book  TAe  Nemesis  of 
jFaiOiy  because  it  shews  how  Faith 
avenges  herself  of  those  that  stray 
from  her. 

Now  we  say  that  snch  a  con- 
fession, taken  m  itself,  is  worth — to 
i^ose  who  believe  already — ^more  than 
a  thousand  volumes  of  apologies  and 
eridences.  And  we  say  that  it  lifts 
the  book  miles  above  the  level  of 
Qondinary  Ixx^  that  such  should  be 
the  argument  of  it.  The  authov  ci 
the  Nemesis  is  at  least  not  one  of 
those  who,  to  use  his  own  words, 
'fight  beside  rdigion,  either  as  if 
it  were  not  worth  saving,  or  as  if  it 
had  nothing  to  dp  vrith  them.*  His 
book  says,  and  we  heartily  join  with 
the  author  in  saying  it,  that  in  thm 
year  1849 — in  this  Queen  Lords  and 
Commons  every-day  reality  of  ours 
—in  this  speech-making,  cotton- 
ffpinning,  engine-driving  England  of 
ours,  —  the  one  thing  upon  which 
turn  the  life  and  the  death  of  man  is, — 
not  the  price  of  stocks,  or  shares,  or 
TCoduce,  nor  Jenny  Lindas  with- 
drawal from  the  stage,  nor  Lord 
John  Bussell*s  last  measure,  nor 
FeeFs  last  speech,  nor  Lreland's  last 
fiunine^  but  now  the  man  stands  as 
towards  God,  and  thereby  as  towards 
his  fellow-men  ?  Whether  there  be 
a  good  and  an  evil?  a  hope  and  a 
curse?  a  life  in  death,  or  a  death  in 
life?  Whether  Gk>d  be  indeed 
Deus  qmdam  deeeptor,  who  has  put 
lies  into  the  mouth  of  nature  and  of 
man,  when  they  have  told  of  beauty, 
and  order,  and  harmony,  and  right- 
eousness, and  wisdom,  and  love,  be- 
neath an  aQ-perfect  law;  and  of 
pollution,  and  self-seeking,  and  dk- 
cord,  and  madness,  and  hatred,  in 
the  breaking  of  it :  or  whether  he 
be  indeed  the  God  of  all  truth,  of  all 
love,  of  all  self-sacrifice,  of  all  com- 
fort, and  of  all  peace  ? — ^the  God  who 
was  in  Christ,  reconciling  ^  all  things 
unto  Himself?* 

These,  we  repeat  it,  are  the  issues 
raised  by  Mr.  Froude*s  book ;  and 
we  thank  him  heartily  for  having 
raised  them.  We  do,  indeed,  fee^ 
though  we  are  not  the  first  to  say  so, 
that  such  is  the  struggle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  that  it  is  not  a 
mere  chance-medley  of  theories  and 
systems,  still  less  a  grand  pitched 


battle  between  one  church  and  ano- 
ther, but  a  conflict  such  as  the  world 
has  perhaps  never  seen  before  be- 
tween the  Powers  of  Good  and  the 
Powers  ai  Evil,  between  the  Smrit 
of  Truth  and  the  Father  of  Lies. 
And  therefore  we  say  we  can  sympa- 
thise with  Mr.  Froude  deeply,  hoir- 
til^,  ay,  far  more  heartily,  if  more 
pamfully,  than  with  thousands  of 
better  men  quietly  pillowed  upon 
their  orthodox  principles,  and  rolled 
along  in  the  etej  cuariage  of  th^ 
respectability.  This  donbt,  perhaps, 
we  still  fed  poignant  in  our  heart ; 
that  once  troubled  us  sordy,  thoug^h 
it  seems  now  beaten  down  for  ever : 
here  is  the  mark  of  the  very  wound 
that  now  festers  in  yourself;  Grod 
has  helped  us  through  that  dark 
passage,  mav  He  guide  and  help  joa 
also  trough  it ! 

Considered  in  this  li^ht,  the  book 
becomes,  in  its  soul-barmg  truthful- 
ness, a  quite  invaluable  record  of 
the  fiery  struggles  and  t^nptatkms 
through  which  the  youth  of  this 
nineteenth  century  has  to  force  its 
way  in  religious  matters — ^bloodlessly 
as  yet ;  of  the  way  in  which  many 
truths  of  the  past  are  fast  beoomiiig 
lies  to  it,  for  want  of  oomprehensioa 
and  hfe  in  the  utterers ;  of  the  lies 
from  which  the  truths  of  the  futme 
have  yet  to  be  extracted,  in  the 
mouths  of  those  that  speak  them. 
Especially  is  it  a  great  warning  and 
protest  against  three  great  fidsehoods. 
Against  self-deluded  word-orthodocsy 
and  bibliolatry,  setting  up  the  Bible 
for  a  mere  dead  idol,  instead  of  the 
living  witness  to  Christ ;  telling  oaen 
to  bdieve  in  the  Bible,  when  St.  Fteil 
tells  them  to  'believe  in  the  Lovd 
Jesus  Christ  and  be  saved.*  Against 
frothy,  philosophic  infidelity,  merely 
changing  the  chaff  of  old  systems  for 
the  cnaff  of  new ;  addressing  men*s 
intellects  and  ignoring  their  spirits  ; 
shutting  its  eyes  upon  sin,  and  fiuth, 
and  the  sense  of  inexorable  justice, 
and  the  unquenchable  need  of  deli- 
verance, and  then  saying,  with  a 
smiik, '  I  can*t  see  an3rtning.*  Against 
Tractarianism,  tiying  to  make  men 
all  belief,  as  Strasbursers  make 
geese  all  liver,  by  danness  and 
cramming;  msnufiu^ring  stale  folly, 
as  the  i^&del  stale  wisdcmi ;  delibe- 
rately giving  the  lie  to  God,  who  has 
made  man  in  His  own  image,  hodj^ 
soul,  and  spirit,  l^  making  the  twi^ 
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first  decrepit  for  the  sake  of  pamper- 
ing the  last. 

Against  these  three  falsehoods,  we 
say,  does  the  book  before  us  protest ; 
sfier  its  own  mournful  &shion,  most 
strongly  when  most  unconsciously. 
Por  its  Yoice  is  but  as  it  were  the 
dash  and  din  of  those  three  great 
&lsehoods,  each  warring  against  the 
other.  Old  orthodoxy  speaks  of  home 
and  of  childhood,  fatherly  affection, 
reverent  obedience ;  Tractarianism  of 
one  earnest  great  man,  of  the  gladly 
blind  surrender  of  youthful  energies 
to  the  guidance  of  one  better  and 
nobler  than  one's  self,  of  promises  of 
rest  and  purification ;  scepticism 
again,  of  the  claims  of  reason,  of  the 
delights  of  freedom,  of  the  pride  of 
looking  at  Nature  and  at  God  face 
to  face;  nothing  yet  says  that  all 
these  seeming  contradictions  can  be 
harmonised,  that  their  falsehood  lies 
mostly  in  their  very  severance.  And 
amidst  this  conflict  of  clamours,  every 
protest  against  one  falsehood  comes 
to  us  not  distinct,  but  mixed  with 
the  voice  of  another.  God,  Faith, 
Sin, — ^none  of  these  does  the  book 
see,  or  shew  in  their  reality.  It  pro- 
fesses to  shew  ^  the  judgment  which 
Providence  passed'  upon  Markham, 
— '  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  a  judg- 
ment as  just  as  that  Power's  juc^- 
ments   usually   are   found   to    be* 


prison-house,  from  whom  Markham 
started  by  revolting.  Markham  would 
have  none  but  a  God  of  mercy,  a 
€rod  needing  no  sacrifice,  and,  there- 
fore, fulfillmg  none;  as  if  justice 
and  mercy  could  be  separated ;  as  if 
love  could  be  without  self-sacrifice ; 
and  a  God  without  mercy  is  all  that 
is  shewn  in  exchange ;  a  God  who 
keeps  a  hell  prison-house,  if  not  on 
the  other  side  of  the  grave,  yet 
surely  on  this.  Where  leave  you 
Markham,  Arthur,  if  not  in  hell  ? 

Alike  false  is  the  book's  idea  of 
Faith.  The  very  title  of  the  bopk'^ 
shews  this.  The  Nemesis  ofFaUh, — 
Faith  avenged,— by  suicide  or  imbe- 
cility! It  shews  that  a  man  must 
die  without  faith,  but  it  does  not 
shew  how  a  man  can  live  by  it.  And 
how  could  it?  The  faith  which  is 
avenged  upon  Markham,  is  nothing 
but  a  mere  unquestioning  passive  re- 
ception of  dogmas,  connected  with 


home  recollections  of '  the  still,  calm 
Sunday,  with  its  best  clothes  and 
tiresome  services'  (p.  28);  the  *  se- 
cret' of  which  lies  in  the  *  early 
unreasoning  reverence'  for  the  Bible 
resulting  from  ^  our  mechanical  treat- 
ment of  it'  (p.  112).  Listen  to 
Luther,  O  unconscious  Eomanizer! 
^  Faith  is  a  living,  bold  confidence  in 
God's  grace,  so  assured,  that  one 
would  die  for  it  a  thousand  times' 
(Preface  to  Eomans).  Such,  in- 
deed, is  the  faith  by  which,  from 
Habakkuk  to  Paul,  and  from  Paul 
to  Luther,  just  men  have  lived — 
such  Luther  had  felt  it  to  be.  Plenty 
of  ^  early  unreasoning  reverence'  had 
he,  no  doubt,  when  he  was  accom- 
plishing monkish  nenances  in  his 
convent ;  and  yet  wnen  Habakkuk's 
words  revealed  their  true  meaning 
to  him,  a  new  life  began — ^a  life  of 
'  bold  confidence  in  God's  grace,  in 
which  no  wonder  that  he  shewed 
himself  ready  to  go  to  Worms, 
though  there  should  be  devils  as 
many  as  tiles  on  the  roof-tops  I 

And  the  vengeance  of  that  living 
Faith  upon  unbelief  is — not  suicidje 
nor  the  convent — but  reconciliation, 
forgiveness,  blessing,  life.  That  was 
the  issue  which  the  author  would 
have  shewn  us,  if  he  had  found  it ; 
shewn,  if  not  expressly  and  didactic- 
ally, yet  by  some  passmg  touch,  some 
unstudied  opening  into  the  purple 
depths  of  infinite  peace,  which  should 
outlie,  which  must  outlie,  the  clouds 
and  darkness  of  Markham  Suther- 
land's tempest -tost  existence.  He 
has  not  done  so.  All  his  personages 
are  as  faithless  as  Markham  himself. 
His  bishop,  that  '  really  good  man, 
and  a  great  one,'  is  at  bottom  only 
prevented  by  respectabilities  and  a 
thicker  skin  from  draining  Mark- 
ham's  poison-phial.  Where  are  his 
words  of  comfort,  where  his  earnest 
strugglings  with  the  demon  of  un- 
belief in  Markham's  soul  ?  If  a  man 
has  anv  real  faith  about  him,  surely 
it  would  come  out  in  such  an  inter- 
view as  that  last  one  with  Markham, 
and  yet  the  'good  and  great'  man 
has  nothing  but  tears  and  silent 
prayers,  and  broken  words, — for 
whom  do  ye  think?  For  himself! 
*"  He  was  praying  to  be  taken  away 
from  the  evil  day — ^the  last  dread- 
ful time  of  terror — when  the  devil 
should  have  the  power  for  a  season 
over  hearts  not  sealed  with  the  devil's 
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mark,  when  even  the  elect  would  be 
tempted  to  deny  their  Lord.'  Woe, 
indeed,  to  the  ministers  of  a  religion 
of  self-sacrifice,  if  at  such  a  moment 
they  could  be  guilty  of  selfishness  so 
cowardly  and  so  enormous !  No  man 
with  a  positive  side  to  his  mind  cotM 
have  written  such  a  pa^e.  The  only 
wonder  is,  that  Marknam  Suther- 
land himself— acute  reasoner  as  he  is 
elsewhere  shewn  to  be— does  not  turn 
at  once  upon  his  questioner : — What, 
my  lord,  (might  he  say,)  are  my  rea- 
sonings then  so  potent,  that  you  can- 
not answer  them  ?  Dare  you  punish 
me  for  that  which  you  have  not 
shewn  to  be  a  crime  ?  Even  the  In- 
quisition sought  to  convert  its  vic- 
tims upon  the  wheel  and  by  the 
stake ;  you,  my  lord,  can  strike,  but 
do  not  think  of  conversion ;  where- 
fore, but  because  you  feel  me  to  be 
in  the  right?  As  you  are  a  man, 
my  lord,  be  honest  as  I  am;  come 
forth  out  of  the  church  to  which,  at 
heart,  you  no  longer  belong ! 

Audit  is  pages  like  these — strange 
as  it  may  seem — which  give  the  most 
hope  for  the  future,  even  of  such 
men  as  Markham  Sutherland.  Let 
them  undeceive  themselves ;  they  are 
no  apostates,  no  renegades ;  they 
have  never  really  believed.  They 
have  believed  what  their  fathers 
have  told  them ;  they  have  believed 
what  books  have  told  them;  they 
have  believed  what  Mr.  Newman  or 
any  other  '  great  man '  has  told  them, 
about  God  and  about  Christ;  they 
have  never  believed  in  God,  in 
Christ;  never  believed  that  'Crodso 
loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His 
only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life.*  As  we 
have  before  hinted,  this  comes  out 
with  almost  ludicrous  nawett  in  the 
passage  where  Markham  exhibits 
himself  as  ceasing  to  believe  the 
Scriptures,  because  he  could  not  be- 
lieve Mr.  Newman's  position,  that 
science  told  one  thing,  and  the  Bible 
another.  It  never  seems  to  have  oc- 
curred to  him  that  Mr.  Newman 
might  not  be  an  infallible  interpreter 
of  Scripture,  or  of  science;  so,  be- 
cause Mr.  Newman's  theory  of  the 
Bible  and  of  science  was  false,  the 
Bible  must  be  false  also ! 

This  is  but  one  sample  of  that 
mock-faith  of  Tractarianism  which 
this  book  so  terribly  exposes.    Mr: 


Froude  is  one  of  those  who  have 
partly  seen  through  its  juggleries, 
partly  discerned  its  emptiness,  and 
yet  whose  minds  are  still  so  ham- 
pered, clogged,  enervated  with  the 
mixture  of  blind  terror  and  lifeless 
formalism,  and  negative  intellectual- 
ism,  into  which  they  have  been 
trained,  tha^  they  still  look  upon 
Komanism  as  the  one  alternative  for 
doubt  with  suicide.  Just  as  the  God 
of  the  book  is  nothing  but  a  mere 
stem  Fatum^  and  its  Faith  a  dead 
belief,  so  is  its  notion  of  Sin  that  of 
a  mere  dirt-spot  of  outward  trespass. 
What  a  fearful  extract  is  the  follow- 
ing:— 

If  there  be  any  such  thing  as  sin,  in 
proportion  to  the  depth  with  which  men 
feel  it,  they  will  gravitate  towards  Rome. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  souls  even  of 
holy  men  are  as  continually  contracting 
infirmity  as  their  bodies  are  ;  if  absolu- 
tion is  as  constantly  necessary  for  the 
one  as  ablution  is  for  the  other ;  as  men  of 
cleanly  habits  of  body  are  more  sensitive 
to  the  most  trifling  dirt-spot ;  so  men 
of  sensitive  consciences  are  miserable 
imder  taints  upon  a  surface  which,  to 
a  vulgar  eye,  seems  pure  as  snow  — 
add  to  this  the  conviction  that  the  priest's 
voice  and  hand  alone  can  dispense  the 
purifying  stream  ;  and  beyond  question, 
where  the  fountain  runs  tiie  fullest,  thi- 
ther they  will  seek  to  go Sin  is 

of  faith,  not  of  mathematics.  And  a 
real  human  heart,  strong  enough  and 
deep  enough  to  see  it  and  feel  it  in  its 
enormity,  will  surely  choose  from  among 
the  various  religions  that  one  where  the 
sacraments  are  most  numerous  and  most 
constant,  and  absolution  is  more  than  a 
name,  and  confession  is  possible  without 
episcopal  interdiction. 

And  although  these  words  are 
directly  attributed  to  Markham  Sa- 
therland,  yet  their  teaching  is  that 
of  the  whole  book,  since  from  the 
moment  that  Markham  awakens  to 
a  consciousness  of  sin,  he  is  driven 
into  the  arms  of  Frederick  Morning- 
ton.  But  it  is  obvious  that  Mark- 
ham has  only  seen  sin,  as  he  has 
only  seen  faith,  in  the  false  light  of 
his  own  systematising  ;  that,  not- 
withstanding the  talk  of  'sensitive 
consciences,'  of  the  '  enormity  of  sin,* 
he  is  yet  plunged  in  those  low  and 
grovelling  Romanist  conceptions  of 
sinfulness,  which  looked  upon  it 
merely  as  the  sum  total  of  offences 
committed  against  God,  and  not  as 
the  very  substance  of  the  heart,  alien- 
ated from  its  Maker.    So  Luther,  in 
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that  noble  Preface  to  the  Eomans 
which  we  have  before  quoted : — 

By  sm  is  meant  in  Scripture  not  only 
the  outer  work  in  the  body,  but  all  that 
which  stirs  itself  up  and  moves  itself 
unto  the  outer  work,  namely,  the  ground 

of  the  heart  with  all  its  powers 

For  there  happens  no  outer  work  of  sin, 
but  man  goes  into  it  wholly  with  body 
and  soul. 

Very  different  notions  these  of  the 

*  enormity*  of  sin  from  those  of  the 

*  men  of  sensitive  consciences,*  who 

*  are  miserable  under  taints  upon  a 
surface  which  to  a  vulgar  eye  seems 
pure  as  snow  !*  Luther  says  ground ; 
Markham  talks  of  surface ;  is  there 
not  a  'gulf  fixed'  between  the  two? 
Can  we  wonder  that  those  with  whom 
sin  is  thus  merely  a  superficial  thing, 
a  *  taint  upon  a  surface,'  should  '  gra- 
vitate' towards  that  Kome  whose 
bands  are  full  of  superficial  absolu- 
tions, instead  of  turning  to  Him  who 

By  bidding  us  deny  ourselves,  by  giving 
up  Himself  in  every  thought  and  act,  by 
presenting  Himself  as  tiie  one  great 
sacrifice  to  the  Father,  makes  us  perceive 
that  the  setting  up  of  self,  the  worship  of 
self,  is  the  evil  from  which  all  others 
fiow,  the  evil  from  which  we  are  to  pray, 
DeKver  us  ! — Maurice,  Sermons  on  the 
Ziord^s  Prayer. 

Words,  these,  no  longer  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  but  of  yester- 
day; words  addressed  to  men  now 
living  by  a  living  teacher  (one  looked 
up  to,  indeed,  by  many,  and  daily 
by  more,  O  with  what  reverence 
of  affection!)  and  yet  in  which 
Luther's  thought,  that  sin  is  'the 
ground  of  the  heart  with  all  its 
powers,'  stirs  freshly  yet ;  each  echo- 
mg  but  St.  Paul's  exclamation  :  '  In 
me,  that  is,  in  my  fiesh,  dwelleth  no 
good  thing  ....  Who  shall  deliver 
me  from  the  body  of  this  death !' 

Sin  truly  is  of  faith,  not  of  mathe- 
matics ;  and  the  soul,  too,  is  not  of 
mathematics  ;  and  the  spirit,  and 
Crod.  The  materialist  diligently  stu- 
dies and  dissects,  and  sings  lo  Paan 
because  he  finds  no  soul  to  hold  up 
on  the  point  of  his  scalpel ;  the  in- 
tellectualist  reasons  and  reckons,  and 
finds  that  sin,  and  salvation,  and  a 
Grod  the  Father,  and  a  Grod  the  Son, 
and  a  Comforting  Spirit,  cannot  by 
any  means  be  evolved  from  an  equa- 
tion, or  proved  by  a  syllogism,  and 
he,  too,  denies  tnem  all  triumph- 
antly. Miserable  pedants  both  I  It 
18  necessary   that  faith,  and   faitii 


only,  should  lie  at  the  bottom  of 
either  fabric  of  intellectual  and  of  spi- 
ritual truth  ;  it  is  necessary  that  tne 
soul  should  be  no  tangible  fact,  nor 
the  Living  God  a  product  of  reason- 
ing, precisely  because  each  is  not  a 
result,  but  a  key ;  because  the  soul 
explains  all  the  seeming  chaos  of 
nature,  because  the  Spirit  reveals  all 
the  seeming  contradictions  of  intel- 
lect. Believe  in  either,  and  all  be- 
low will  be  plain  and  clear.  Faith 
is  the  eternal  petitio  prmcipti  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  syllogisms ; 
whatever  is  of  Faith  cannot,  must 
not,  be  demonstrable  by  any  a  priori 
reasoning.  Well  had  the  eagle  eye 
of  Luther  seen  this  from  the  time 
of  his  Ninety-nine  Disputations  in 
1517,  when  he  laid  down  that  (47) 
'  No  form  of  syllogism  holds  good  in 
the  things  of  God;  (49)  If  any  form 
of  syllogism  should  hold  good  in  the 
things  of  God,  we  should  know  the 
article  of  the  Trinity,  and  not  5e- 
lieve  it.' 

Sometimes,  indeed,  Markham's  rea- 
sonings fall,  as  it  seems  to  us,  into 
mere  intellectual  fallacies.  Such  a 
fallacy  appears  to  lie  under  that  aw- 
ful utterance : — 

My  eyes  wete  opening  slowly  to  see 
for  myself  the  strangeness  of  this  being 
of  ours.  I  had  flung  myself  off  into 
space,  and  seen  this  little  earth-ball,  not 
a  sand-grain  in  the  huge  universe  of 
suns,  and  yet  to  which  such  a  strangely 
mysterious  destiny  was  said  to  have  been 
attached.  I  had  said  to  myself,  *  Can  it 
be  that  God,  Almighty  God,  He  the 
Creatorj  Himself,  went  down  and  took 
the  form  of  one  of  those  miserable  in- 
sects crawling  on  its  surface,  and  died 
Himself  to  save  their  souls  ?'  I  had 
asked  the  question,  —  Did  ever  man  ask 
it  honestly,  and  answer  Yes  ? 

Oh  how  many  men,  full  as  well 
aware  to  the  least  as  Markham  Su- 
therland, of  the  sand-grain  smallness 
of  the  earth,  will  answer  joyfully, 
trustingly,  a  thousand  times  over, 
Yes  I  What  a  miserable  conception 
is  that  of  Infinitude,  which  can  only 
see  it  mirrored  in  the  Greatest,  and 
not  in  the  Smallest  also !  of  Power, 
which  cannot  recognise  it  in  Self- 
sacrifice!  Go  to  Pascal,  man,  and 
learn  of  him  to  consider  those  two 
infinitudes,  these  two  abysses  of  the 
Infinitely  Small  and  the  Infinitely 
Great,  between  which  man  is  per- 
petually swaying,  and  see  then  whe- 
ther each  does  not  testify  equally 
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of  Grod !  See  "whether  the  indivisi- 
ble present  moment  does  not  equally 
image  forth  God's  eternity,  the  in- 
divisible atom  His  omnipresence,  as 
the  outstretched  totality  of  Time  and 
Space !  Half  the  intellectual  absurd- 
ity of  Pantheism,  we  are  persuaded, 
lies  in  the  overlooking  the  gran- 
deur of  smallest  things.  And 
therefore  it  is  that  with  all  the 
superficiality  of  the  Bridgewater- 
Treatise  line  of  theologv,  all  its 
compliment-paying  to  GSI  (to  use  a 
friend's  expression),  it  has  testified 
of  a  great  truth  in  following  out 
the  *  evidences  of  design,'  as  they  are 
technically  termed,  in  minute  objects. 
If  the  intellect  can  recognise  the 
impress  of  God's  power  and  wisdom 
in  the  frame  of  some  microscopical 
Monas,  why  should  the  spirit  shrink 
from  the  embodiment  of  His  love  in 
the  form  of '  one  of  those  miserable 
insects  crawling  on  the  surface  of 
this  miserable  ball,  not  a  sand-grain 
in  the  huge  universe  of  suns  ? '  Shall 
we  quote  to  Markham  Sutherland 
the  words,  not  of  a  Father  of  the 
Church,  nor  of  a  theologian^  nor  of 
a  divine,  but  of  a  modem  French 
Socialist,  when  speculating  upon  the 
restoration  of  the  universe  by  means 
of  the  restoration  of  this  '  globule'  of 
our  earth  ? 

Never  (said  Charles  Fourier)  will  men 
conceive  correct  ideas  of  the  relations  of 
man  with  the  Deity,  so  long  as  they  shall 
reject  the  theory  of  the  unity  and  con- 
tact of  extremes  between  the  infinitely 
small  and  the  infinitely  great.  Upon 
this  truth  rests  the  pledge  of  the  high 
destinies  of  man,  and  of  the  share  which 
God  reserves  to  him  in  the  government 
of  the  universe.  The  reproach  of  small- 
ness  which  is  addressed  to  man  by  theo- 
logy [nay,  by  scepticism!]  is  precisely 
the  title  which  secures  to  us  the  im- 
mensity of  Divine  favour. 

Can  there  be  stranger  or  stronger 
witness  to  'the  reasonableness  of 
Christianity?' 

Admit  the  godlike  greatness  of 
smallest  things,  the  essential  divinity 
of  humbleness  and  self-sacrifice,  and 
the  fallacy  will  be  equally  apparent 
of  passages  like  those  in  which  Mark- 
ham  speaks  of  Genius  alone,  'with 
its  pale  face  and  worn  dress,  and 
torn  friendship  and  bleeding  heart, 
strong  only  in  struggling ;  counting 
all  loss  but  truth,  and  the  love  of 
God,'  as  the  Redeemer,  bearing  our 
'  sorrows,  crowned  with  thorns  for 


us ;'  of  its  children  as  the  '  churdi 
militant,  the  army  of  the  human 
race.'  Now  either  by  'genius'  is 
here  meant  what  mankind  till  now 
have  called  faith,  or  else  this  is  the 
saddest  apotheosis  of  the  intellect 
that  we  remember  to  have  come 
across.  Had  Markham  Sutherland 
never  known  plain  men,  dull  men, 
stupid  men,  who  had  their  'crown 
of  thorns,'  their  'torn  friendships,* 
their  'bleeding  hearts?'  Had  he 
never  found  stem  endurance  behind 
smiling  looks,  solemn  tragedies 
wrapped  up  in  commonest  life,  he- 
roic things  simply  done  by  ordinaiy 
men?  For  our  own  part  we  can 
only  say,  that  the  most  chivalrous 
heajt  we  ever  knew  was  cased  in  a 
rude  body  and  wedded  to  a  common 
mind,  in  the  person  of  a  West  Indian 
overseer.  But  it  is  obvious  that  we 
have  here  the  same  tendency  which 
we  noticed  above,  of  looking  for  real 
greatness  only  at  one  end  of  the 
scale.  And  therefore  it  is  that,  with 
all  his  faults  of  theatrical  exaggera- 
tion, society  owes  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Dickens  for  having 
done  in  respect  of  common  men  what 
Wordsworth  has  done  in  respect  of 
common  things  —  brought  out  their 
worth,  their  poetry,  their  greatness. 
Is  Kit  Nubbles,  working  out  his  shil- 
ling, a  '  genius  ?'  Is  Captain  Cuttle, 
bringing  out  his  silver  spoons?  Is 
Milly,  sweet  Milly?  Or,  to  quote 
from  a  higher  page  than  that  of 
Dickens  a  still  more  prominent  ex- 
ample, is  William  Dobbin  a  genius  ? 
And  yet  are  not  acts  like  these  and 
characters  like  these  far  nobler,  love- 
lier, more  godlike,  than  those  of  any 
fantastical  genius '  with  pale  face  and 
worn  dresv  such  as  Markham  Su- 
therland chooses  to  deify? 

Genius  indeed  Mr.  Fronde  has,  if 
he  seeks  for  nothing  higher.  We 
have  treated  his  bo<^  as  we  firmly 
believe  himself  would  wish  to  have 
it  treated,  not  as  a  mere  '  literary 
production,'  but  as  the  utterance  of 
one  who  seeks  to  see  and  to  speak 
the  truth.  We  have  quoted  many 
beautiful  passages;  we  could  refer 
to  many  such  p^es,  unsurpassed, 
we  believe,  in  the  English  language ; 
and  if  he  can  succeed  in  curbing, 
not  checking,  a  certain  tendency  to 
prolix  sweetness  of  description  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  over-refined 
subtlety  of  reasoning  on  the  other. 
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we  see  no  prose- writar  of  the  present 
day  who  can  equal  him  in  point  of 
style.  The  influence  of  Carlyle's 
■writings  is  indeed  Tcry  obvious  in 
the  Nemesis^  hut  mellowed  how 
strangely!  whilst  from  Mr.  Newman 
the  writer  seems  to  have  borrowed 
that  startling  'power  of  insight*  into 
'  the  hidden  lite/  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  heart,  its  '  risins^  faUings, 
aspirings,  resolutions,*  mich  he  at- 
tributes in  a  pre-eminent  degree  to 
the  great  Tractarian  leader;  min- 
gled, however,  with  not  a  little  of 
that  scomfulness  and  contempt  of 
others  which  are  amons  the  worser 
characteristics  of  the  sdnml.  And 
careless  as  is  the  putting  together  of 
the  book,  yet  it  testifies^  no  less  than 
Mr.  Froude*s  former  fictions,  of 
marvellous  dramatic  power.  The 
consistency  of  Markham*s  and  Helen's 
characters  is  complete :  neither,  you 
feel,  could  act  otherwise  under  the 
circumstances  than  is  done  by  each. 
It  is  strange  indeed  to  note  how, 
from  the  moment  that  Markham 
Sutherland,  who  is  scarcely  more 
than  a  voice  in  the  earlier  half  of 
the  work,  acquires  real  objective 
personality  on  the  shores  of  the 
Lake  of  Como,  the  whole  tone  of 
the  book  becomes  itself  more  real. 
We  could  almost  believe  that  the 
shock  of  Helen's  sincerity  of  love, 
and  heart-faith  in  Markham's  teach- 
ing— so  true  to  the  nature  of  woman 
— <:ame  almost  as  unexpectedly  upon 
the  writer  as  upon  Markham  him- 
self, and  that  it  was  only  the  effort 
to  embody,  and  work  out,  and  vivify 
his  own  abstractions,  which  shewed 
him  the  emptiness  and  falsehood  of 
them. 

Genius,  stvle,  dramatic  power,— 
these  are  awful  gifts,  awful  above  all 
others  in  this  our  nineteenth  century, 
when  the  influence  derived  from 
them  spreads  so  rapidly  and  so  far. 
Will  they  turn,  in  Mr.  Froude*s 
hands,  to  a  blessing  or  to  a  curse  ? 
We  hope  the  former.  Glimpses  of 
highest  truth  flash  every  now  and 
then  through  his  darkness,  as  when 
(although  far,  as  yet,  from  fathom- 
ing the  depth  of  his  own  words)  he 
tells  us  that  *  sin  is  of  faith,  not  of 
mathematics;*  that,  in  spite  of  his 
philosophising,  Markham*s  nature 
'  was  either  too  weak  or  else  too 
genuine  to  find  its  cravings  satisfied, 
when  he  had  resolved  the  great  life 


of  humanityj  these  six  thousand 
years  of  man's  long  wrestle  with  the 
angel  of  destiny,  into  a  cold  system 
in  which  he  could  calculate  the  ebb 
and  flow  as  on  the  tables  of  a  tide^* 
when  he  speaks  of  'guilt-subdued 
consciences,  forfeiting  the  right  to 
their  own  self-control;*  when  he 
shews  us  Markham  experiencing  '  at 
last,  what  he  had  so  long  denied, 
that  to  attempt  to  separate  morally 
from  religion  is  madness ;  that  reli- 
gion, reduced  to  a  sentiment  restixig 
only  on  internal  emotion,  is  Uke  a 
dissolving  view,  which  will  change 
its  image  as  the  passions  shift  their 
focal  distances;*  when  he  asks  re- 
specting Markham  and  Helen,  'K 
they  did  not  fall  as  vulgar  minds 
count  falling,  what  is  that  to  those 
who  look  into  the  heart?*  when  he 
traced  these  grand  pictures  of  the 
sophist  recoiling  from  his  own  teach- 
ing, when  the  mere  reasonings  of  his 
intellect  came  forth  hideous  in  the 
impulses  of  Helen*s  heart,  and  thea 
again  melting  suddenly  into  peni- 
tence from  the  very  inchoate  act  of 
suicide,  although  'not  one  counter- 
fact  had  been  brought  before  him, 
not  one  intellectual  difficulty  solved^' 
above  all,  when  he  wrote  those  ex- 
quisite pages,  which  we  have  no 
longer  space  to  extract,  on  the  holi- 
ness of  Home.  It  is  in  passages  such 
as  these  that  is  to  be  found  at  once 
the  secret  and  the  issue  of  wretched- 
ness such  as  that  of  Markham  Su- 
therland. Let  him  listen  to  his  own 
heart  when  thus  speaking,  and  he 
will  see  that  all  these, fine  specula- 
tions about  God*s  mercy,  and  Christ*s 
incarnation  and  atonement,  and  the 
nature  of  sin,  have  nothing  to  do 
with  realities  at  all;  that  the  spirit 
has  a  sphere  of  its  own,  not  in  any- 
wise opposed  to  that  of  the  intellect, 
but  including  it  within  itself;  that 
the  God  of  the  intellect  is  a  mere 
mathematical  infinite,  without  any 
common  ties  with  this  our  finite 
world,  and  not  a  living  and  loving 
Father;  the  Christ  of  the  intellect  a 
mere  semi-human  monster,  and  not 
the  link  between  finite  and  infinite, 
the  sole  key  to  the  great  intellectual 
monstrosity  of  their  co-existence; 
the  sin  of  the  intellect  a  mere  unac- 
countable accident,  and  not  the  whole 
drift  and  current  of  finite  existence, 
when  separate  from  infinite  love ;  the 
Bible  of  the  intellect  a  mere  juggler*s 
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wand,  and  not  the  book  to  which  all 
books  give  witness,  and  which  in 
time  sanctifies  them  all.  And  he 
will  see  that  his  own  words  are  true, 
most  true,  that  home  and  religion 
are  indeed  kindred  things ;  that  *  no 
idle,  careless,  thoughtless  man,  so 
long  as  he  persists  in  being  what  he 
is,  can  endure  the  thought  of  home 
any  more  than  he  can  endure  the 
thought  of  God ;  *  and  that  what 
makes  Christ's  religion  the  good 
tidings  indeed,  is,  that  it  tells  us  of  a 
Father's  house  ever  ready  to  receive 
us,  of  an  Elder  Brother,  first-bom 
not  of  few  but  of  many  brethren, 
who  has  come  to  shew  us  the  way  to 
that  home.  Here,  and  here  alone, 
*  our  skill,  if  skill  we  have,  is  exer- 
cised with  real  gladness  on  home 
subjects.'  Here  it  is  we  feel  what 
rest  there  is  in  labour,  and  how 
labour  must  ever  spring  from  rest ; 
here  we  feel  that  not  in  idle  dreams 
and  chaff- cutting  speculations  lies 
the  true  calling  of  man,  but  in  the 
following  of  that  Father's  example, 
who  *worketh  hitherto'  in  everlast- 
ing love.  And  what,  then,  is  man's 
work  in  the  rest  of  this  eternal 
home  ?  '  This  is  the  work  of  God, 
that  ye  believe  on  Him  whom  He 
hath  sent.' 

Surely  to  those  who  have  in  some- 
wise felt  these  truths  such  a  book  is 
a  great  warning.  Not  in  the  repe- 
tition of  old  arguments,  not  in  the 
heaping  together  of  evidences,  lies 
the  answer  to  cries  of  an^ish  like 
those  of  Markham  Suthenand,  ask- 
ing in  vain  for  some  other  resting- 
place  besides  the  grave  or  the  grave- 
like  monastery.  Let  them  remember 
that  *  everv  scribe  which  is  instructed 
unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like 
unto  a  man  which  is  an  householder, 
which  bringeth  forth  out  of  his  trea- 
sure things  new  and  oW  To  bring 
out  the  lost  meaning  of  the  seem- 
ingly worn-out  old,  to  divine  the 
hidden  meaning   of  the    seemingly 


monstrous  new,  is  the  task  of  the 
real  believer.  Pantheism  and  Socis^- 
ism — the  Christ-humanity  of  Strauss 
and  the  Unjust  God  of  Proudhon — 
have  all  their  riddles,  which  must  be 
solved ;  and  then  the  Sphinx  will  be 
powerless,' that  now  claims  its  ceaseless 
tribute  of  young  and  ardent  spirits; 
every  one  of  these  portentous  forms 
can  be  but  the  abnormal  develope* 
ment  of  some  germ  of  truth  which 
we  have  suffered  to  escape  us,  and 
which  should  have  grown  up  fruitful 
and  lovely  in  its  own  appointed 
place.  And  yet  the  old  is  not  care- 
lessly to  be  put  by  and  forsaken ;  old 
formulas  that  daily  practice  turns  to 
lies  may,  in  the  hands  of  some  honest 
man,  sname  yet  that  practice  back 
again  into  truth  —  old  forms  still 
witness  of  a  once  living  force  which 
evoked  them — old  stools  of  thought 
often  bud  out  afresh  after  the  lapse 
of  centuries.  And  indeed  the  great 
hope  and  promise  of  the  future  lies 
not  in  substitution,  but  in  renewal : 
*  Behold,  I  make  all  things  new ! ' 

And  to  Mr.  Froude  we  say,  Your 
struggles  have  been  fearful;  but 
while  there  is  struggling,  there  is 
yet  life. 

Prove  the  spirits  of  the  Anabaptist 
prophets  (wrote  Luther  to  Melaucthon)^ 
whether  they  have  experienced  those  spi- 
ritual straits  and  divine  birth-throes,, 
those  deaths,  that  hell.  If  you  hear  of 
bland,  tranquil,  devout  feelings  (as  they 
are  called),  and  religious,  though  they 
talk  of  being  ravished  into  the  third 
heaven,  withhold  your  approval ;  for  the 
sign  of  the  Son  of  Man  is  wanting,  which 
is  ^iffetvosj  the  one  trier  of  ChristianSr 
and  certain  discemer  of  spirits.  Would 
you  know  the  place,  the  time,  the  man- 
ner of  God's  talking  with  us  ?  Listen  ; 
Sicut  leo  conirivit  omnia  ossa  mea,  ei 
projectus  sum  a  facie  oculomm  tuorum^ 
et  repleta  eat  malis  anima  mea,  et  rita 
mea  inferno  appropinquavit. 

'    So  Luther  struggled ; — till  he  had 
conquered,  silently. 
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IT  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no 
individual  of  the  many  large 
classes  whose  business  and  interest  it 
might  seem  to  be,  has  yet  taken  any 
effective  steps  towards  opening  to  our 
population  the  immense  resource  of 
Indian  com  as  an  article  of  food.  To 
all  that  have  well  considered  it,  this 
grain  seems  likely  henceforth  to  be 
the  staff  of  life  for  over -crowded 
Europe ;  capable  not  only  of  re- 
placing the  deceased  potato  which 
has  now  left  us,  but  of  infinitely  sur- 
passing in  usefulness  and  cheapness 
all  that  the  potato  ever  was. 

For  general  attainability,  there 
"was  no  article  of  food  ever  compar- 
able to  it  before :  a  grown  man,  in 
any  part  of  Europe  accessible  by  sea, 
can  be  supported  on  it,  at  this  date, 
wholesomely,  and,  if  we  understood 
the  business,  even  agreeably,  at  the 
rate  of  little  more  than  a  penny  a-day ; 
— which  surely  is  cheap  enough.  Nei- 
ther, as  the  article  is  not  grown  at  home, 
and  can  be  procured  only  by  com- 
merce, need  political  economists  dread 
new  'Irish  difficulties'  from  the  cheap- 
ness of  it.  Nor  is  there  danger,  for 
unlimited  periods  yet,  of  its  becoming 
dearer:  it  grows  in  the  warm  lati- 
tudes of  the  earth,  profusely,  with 
the  whole  impulse  or  the  sun ;  can 
grow  over  huge  tracts  and  continents 
Ring  vacant  hitherto,  festering  hi- 
therto as  pestiferous  jungles,  yielding 
only  rattlesnakes  and  yellow-fever : 
— it  is  probable,  if  we  were  driven  to 
,  it,  the  planet  Earth,  sown  where  fit 
"with  Indian  corn,  might  produce  a 
million  times  as  much  food  as  it  now 
does,  or  has  ever  done !  To  the  dis- 
consolate Malthusian  this  grain  ought 
to  be  a  sovereign  comfort.  In  the 
single  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  alone, 
were  the  rest  of  the  earth  all  lying  fal- 
low, there  could  Indian  corn  enough 
be  grown  to  support  the  whole  Poste- 
rity of  Adam  now  alive :  let  the  dis- 
consolate Malthusian fiing his  'geome- 
trical series*  into  the  corner;  assist 
-wisely  in  the  '  free-trade  movement ;' 
and  dry  up  his  tears.  For  a  thousand 
years  or  two,  there  is  decidedly  no 
danger  of  our  wanting  food,  if  we  do 
not  want  good  sense  and  industry 
first.  In  a  word,  this  invaluable  fo- 
reign corn  is  not  only  calculated,  as 


we  said,  to  replace  the  defunct  po- 
tato, but  to  surpass  it  a  thousand- 
fold in  benefit  for  man :  and  if  the 
death  of  the  potato  have  been  the 
means  of  awakening  us  to  such  an 
immeasurably  superior  resource,  we 
shall,  in  addition  to  our  sorrowful 
Irish  reasons,  have  many  joj^ful 
English,  European,  American  and 
universal  reasons,  to  thank  Heaven 
that  the  potato  has  been  so  kind  as 
die! 

In  the  meanwhile,  though  exten- 
sively employed  in  the  British  Islands 
within  these  three  years,  Indian  corn 
cannot  yet  be  said  to  have  come  into 
use ;  for  only  the  bungled  counter- 
feit of  it  is  hitherto  in  use ;  which 
may  be  well  called  not  the  use  of 
Indian  corn,  but  the  abuse  of  it. 
Government  did  indeed,  on  the  first 
failure  of  the  potato,  send  abroad 
printed  papers  about  the  cooking  of 
this  article,  for  behoof  of  the  poor ; 
and  once,  I  recollect  there  circulated 
in  all  the  newspapers,  for  some 
weeks,  promulgated  by  some  '  Peace 
'  Missionary,'  a  set  of  flowery  pro- 
phetic recipes  for  making  Indian  meal 
into  most  palatable  puddings,  with 
'quarts  of  cream,'  'six  eggs  well 
whipt,'  &c.,— ingredients  out  of  which 
the  British  female  intellect  used  to 
make  tolerable  puddings,  even  with- 
out Indian  meal,  and  by  recipes  of 
its  own !  Those  recipes  were  circu- 
lated among  the  population, — of  lit- 
tle or  no  value,  I  now  find,  even  as 
recipes ; — but  in  the  meanwhile  there 
was  this  fatal  omission  made,  that 
no  Indian  meal  on  fair  terms,  and 
no  good  Indian  meal  on  any  terms 
at  all,  was  or  is  yet  attainable  among 
us  to  try  by  any  recipe.  In  that 
unfortunate  condition,  I  say,  matters 
still  remain. 

The  actual  value  of  Indian  meal 
by  retail  with  a  free  demand,  is  about 
one  penny  per  pound;  or  with  a 
poor  demand,  as  was  inevitable  at 
first,  but  need  not  have  been  neces- 
sary long,  let  us  say  three-halfpence 
a  pound.  The  London  shops,  two 
years  ago,  on  extensive  inquiry,  were 
not  found  to  yield  any  of  it  under 
threepence  a  pound, — the  price  of 
good  wheaten  flour ;  somewhere  be- 
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tween  twice  and  three  times  the  real 
cost  of  Indian  meal.  But  farther, 
and  worse,  all  the  Indian  meal  so 
purchasable  was  found  to  have  a  hitter 
fusty  taste  in  it ;  which,  after  multi- 
plied experiments,  was  not  eradicable 
by  any  cookery,  though  long  con- 
tinued boiling  in  clear  water  did 
abate  it  considerably.  Our  approTed 
method  of  cookery  came  at  last  to  be, 
that  of  making  the  meal  with  either 
hot  or  cold  water  into  a  thick  batter, 
and  boiling  it,  tied  up  in  a  linen  cloth 
or  set  in  a  crockery  snape,  for  four  or 
sometimes  seven  hours ; — which  pro- 
duced a  thick  handsome  -  looking 
pudding,  such  as  one  misht  have 
hoped  would  prove  very  eligible  for 
eating  instead  of  potatoes  along  with 
meat.  Hope  however  did  not  cor- 
respond to  experience.  This  hand-^ 
some  -  looking  pudding  combined 
readily  with  any  kind  of  sauce,  sweet, 
spicy,  oleaginous ;  but  except  the  old 
tan^  of  bitterness,  it  had  little  taste 
of  its  own ;  and  along  with  meat,  ^  it 
could,*  like  Charles  of  Sweden^s 
bread,  'be  eaten,*  but  was  never 
good,  at  best  was  barely  endurable. 

Yet  the  Americans  praised  their 
Indian  meal ;  celebrated  its  sapid  ex- 
cellencies, and  in  Magazine-l^ovels, 
as  we  could  see,  *  lyrically  recognised* 
them.  Where  could  the  error  lie  ? 
This  meal,  of  a  beautiful  golden 
colour,  equably  ^ound  into  fme  hard 
powder,  and  without  speck  or  ad- 
mixture of  any  kind,  seemed  to  the 
sight,  to  the  feel  and  the  smell,  fault- 
less; only  to  the  taste  was  there 
this  ineradicable  final  bitterness, 
which  in  bad  samples  even  made  the 
throat  smart ;  and,  as  the  meal  seemed 
otherwise  tasteless,  acquired  for  it, 
from  unpatriotic  mockers  among  us, 
the  name  of  soot-and-sawdust  meal.* 
— American  friends  at  last  informed 
us  that  the  meal  was  fitsty^  spoiled ; 
that  Indian  meal,  especially  in  warm 
weather,  did  not  keep  sweet  above 
a  few  weeks; — that  we  ought  to  pro- 
cure Indian  com,  and  have  it  ground 
ourselves.  Indian  com  was  accord- 
ingly procured ;  with  difficulty  from 
the  eastem  City  regions;  and  with 
no  better  result,  nay  with  a  worse. 
How  old  the  corn  might  be  we,  of 
course,  knew  only  by  testimony  not 
beyond  suspicion;  perhaps  it  was 
com  of  the  second  year  in  bond ;  but 
at  all  events  the  meal  of  it  too  was 
bitter ;  and  the  new  evil  was  added 


of  an  intolerable  mixture  of  sand; 
which,  on  reflection,  we  discovered  to 
proceed  from  the  English  miU- 
stones;  the  English  millstones,  too 
soft  for  this  new  substance,  oould 
not  grind  it,  could  only  grind  them* 
selves  and  it,  and  so  produce  a  mix- 
ture of  meal  and  sand.  Soot-and- 
sawdust  meal  vrith  the  addition  of 
brayed  flint:  there  was  plainly  no 
standing  of  this.  I  had  to  take  farewell 
of  this  Indian  meal  experiment ;  my 
poor  patriotic  attempt  to  learn  eating 
the  new  food  of  mankind,  had  to 
terminate  here.  My  molendinaiy 
resources  (as  you  who  read  my  name 
will  laughingly  admit)  were  small; 
my  individufd  need  of  meal  was  small; 
— in  fine  my  stock  of  patience  too 
was  done. 

This  being  the  condition  under 
which  Indian  meal  is  hitherto  known 
to  the  British  population,  no  wonder 
they  have  little  love  for  it,  no  won- 
der it  has  got  a  bad  name  among 
them!  'Soot -and -sawdust  mea^ 
with  an  admixture  of  brayed  flint  :* 
this  is  not  a  thing  to  fall  in  love 
with ;  nothing  but  starvation  can  wdl 
reconcile  a  man  to  this.  The  starving 
Irish  paupers,  we  accordingly  find,  do 
but  eat  and  curse ;  compTam  loudly 
that  their  meal  is  unwholesome ;  thi^ 
it  is  bad  and  bitter;  that  it  is  this 
and  that ;— to  all  which  there  is  little 
heed  paid,  and  the  official  person  has 
to  answer  with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders.  In  the  unwholesomeneas, 
except  perhaps  for  defect  of  boilings 
I  do  not  at  all  believe ;  but  as  to  the 
bitter  uncooked  unpalatability  my 
evidence  is  complete. 

Well ;  three  days  ago  I  received, 
direct  from  the  biurn  of  an  American 
friend,  as  it  was  stowed  there  last 
autumn,  a  small  barrel  of  Indian 
com  in  the  natural  state ;  large  ears 
or  cobs  of  the  Indian  com,  merely 
stript  of  its  loose  leaves.  On  each  ear, 
which  is  of  obelisk  shape,  aboat  the 
size  of  a  large  thick  truncated  carroty 
there  are  perhaps  about  five  hundred 
grains,  arranged  in  dose  order  in 
their  eight  columns ;  the  colour  gold 
yellow,  or  in  some  cases  with  a 
flecker  of  blood-red.  These  grains 
need  to  be  rubbed  off,  and  ground 
by  some  rational  miller,  whose  mill- 
stones are  hard  enough  for  the  work : 
that  is  all  the  secret  of  preparing 
them.     And  here  comes   the  im- 
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portant  point.  This  grain,  I  now 
for  the  first  time  find,  is  sweety 
among  the  sweetest;  with  an  ex- 
cellent rich  taste  something  like  that 
of  nuts;  indeed  it  seems  to  me, 
perhaps  from  novelty  in  part,  de- 
cidedly sweeter  than  wheat,  or  any 
other  grain  I  have  ever  tasted.  So 
that,  it  woald  appear,  all  our  expe- 
riments hitherto  on  Indian  meal  have 
been  vitiated  to  the  heart  by  a  deadly 
original  sin,  or  fundamental  falsity  to 
start  with :— as  if  in  experimenting 
on  Westphalian  ham,  dl  the  ham 
presented  to  us  hitherto  for  trial  had 
been — in  a  rancid  state.  The  difler- 
ence  between  ham  and  rancid-ham, 
M.  Soyer  well  knows,  is  consider- 
able !  This  is  the  dilSerence  however, 
this  highly  considerable  one,  we  have 
had  to  encounter  hitherto  in  all  our 
experiences  of  Indian  meal.  Ground 
by  a  reasonable  miller,  who  grinds 
only  it  and  not  his  millstones  aloug 
with  it,  this  grain,  I  can  already  pro- 
mise, will  make  excellent,  cleanly, 
wholesome,  and  palatable  eating; 
and  be  fit  for  the  cook's  art  under 
all  manner  of  conditions;  ready  to 
combine  with  whatever  judicious 
condiment,  and  reward  well  what- 
ever wise  treatment,  he  applies  to  it : 
and  indeed  on  the  whole,  I  should 
say,  a  more  promising  article  could 
not  well  be  subibitted  to  him,  if  his 
art  is  really  a  useful  one. 

These  facts,  in  a  time  of  potato- 
failures,  apprehension  of  want,  and 
occasional  fits  of  wide-spread  too- 
authentic  want  and  famine,  when  M. 
Soyer  has  to  set   about  concocting 


miraculously  cheap  soup,  and  the 
Government  to  make  enormous 
grants  and  rates-in-aid,  seem  to  me 
of  a  decidedly  comfortable  kind; — 
well  deserving  practical  investigation 
by  the  European  Soyers,  Govern- 
ments, Poor-law  Boards,  Mendicity 
Societies,  Friends  of  Distressed  Nee- 
dlewomen, and  Friends  of  the  Human 
Species,  who  are  oflen  sadly  in  alarm 
as  to  the  '  food  prospects,' — and  who 
have  here,  if  they  will  clear  the 
entrance,  a  most  extensive  harbour 
of  refuge.  Practical  English  enter- 
prise, independent  of  benevolence, 
might  now  find,  and  will  by  and  bve 
have  to  find,  in  reference  to  this  fo- 
reign article  of  food,  an  immense  de- 
velopement.  And  as  for  specially  be- 
nevolent bodies  of  men,  whose  grand 
text  is  the  *  food  prospects,'  they,  I 
must  declare,  are  wandering  in  dark- 
ness with  broad  day  beside  them,  till 
they  teach  us  to  get  Indian  meal, 
such  as  our  American  cousins  get, 
that  we  may  eat  it  with  thanks  to 
Heaven  as  they  do.  New  food,  whole 
continents  of  food ; — and  not  rancid 
ham,  but  the  actual  sound  West- 
phalia! To  this  consummation  we 
must  come;  there  is  no  other  har- 
bour of  refuge  for  hungry  human 
populations: — but  all  the  distressed 
population  fleets  and  disconsolate 
Malthusians  of  the  world  may  ride 
there;  and  surely  it  is  great  pity 
the  entrance  were  not  cleared  a 
little,  and  a  few  buoys  set  up, 
and  soundiugs  taken  by  competent 
persons. 

18  April,  1849.  C. 


THE  TWO  OPERAS. 


HER  Majesty's  Theatre  and  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera  recommenced 
their  performances  concurrently,  and 
with  unusual  quiet,  in  the  middle 
of  March.  As  this  season  will  pre- 
sent the  final  struggle  for  pre-emi- 
nence between  the  rival  houses,  and 
terminate  a  contest  of  which  London 
has  not  seen  the  like  since  the  schism 
in  Handel's  days  divided  the  musical 
world  into  factions,  it  is  not  likely  to 
want  interest.  Both  houses  have 
been  exposed  to  an  unusual  fluctua- 
tion of  events,  not  only  within  their 


own  circle,  but  on  the  political 
theatre  of  Europe.  If  the  appear- 
ance of  singers  has,  however,  been 
retarded  by  revolutionary  proceed- 
ings, the  pit  has  meantime  been  well 
stocked  with  foreign  refiigees,  the 
better  disposed  to  appreciate  our 
scenic  and  melodic  displavs  from 
their  contrast  with  the  knocks  which 
were  going  forward  at  home.  Opera, 
if  sometimes  in  difficulties,  has  con- 
stantly had  its  flourishing  auditory 
in  London :  Jenny  Lind  and  the 
'starry  influences'  upholding  it  at 
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the  one  theatre ;  while  at  the  other, 
well-directed  and  powerful  resources, 
constantly  turning,  as  was  particu- 
larly exemplified  in  the  late  season, 
to  the  newest  and  highest  aims  of  the 
lyric  scene,  earned  the  most  sincere 
and  hearty  admiration. 

The  production  of  Mascmiello  as 
the  opening  performance  of  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera  was  an  attention  due  to 
M.  Auber,  in  whose  promised  per- 
sonal appearance  to  superintend  his 
Haydee  the  public  had  been  disap- 
pointed. Although  MasanieUo  is 
now  of  somewhat  long  standing  on 
the  theatre,  the  present  representa- 
tion of  the  work  is  the  first  adequate 
one  in  England ;  for  the  Drury-Lane 
version  once  so  popular,  with  Bra- 
ham  for  its  hero,  had  been  consider- 
ably altered  and  retouched  under  the 
musical  directorship  of  the  late  T. 
Cooke.  Adhering,  however,  to  the 
precedent  so  successfully  laid  down 
in  Les  Huguenots^  of  reducing  the 
number  of  acts  without  curtailing 
the  music,  the  five  acts  of  the  original 
have  been  condensed  to  four.  For 
this  the  spectators  generally  had 
reason  to  be  thank^l,^{76-act  operas 
being  a  Parisian  commodity  not  tho- 
roughly in  vogue  here,  however  care- 
fully their  scenes  may  be  laid  out  to 
develope  the  powers  of  sound  and 
show.  The  duet  introduced  by  Ma- 
dame Dorus  Gras  from  Bergmiiller 
was  a  more  reprehensible  innovation; 
though  perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  a  lady  whose  voluble  execu- 
tion is  so  well  adapted  to  astonish 
and  delight  the  multitude  should  be 
chained,  during  a  succession  of  even- 
ings, to  the  literal  notes  of  a  part 
which  in  this  respect  is  rather  un- 
grateful. However,  after  one  or  two 
nights,  this  liberty  was  waived,  and 
the  original  restored.  The  opera, 
on  the  whole  admirably  executed 
and  well  supported  by  Mario,  whose 
increasing  animation  as  an  actor  is 
marked,  and  adds  much  to  the  effect 
of  his  singing,  gives  a  very  distinct 
and  forcible  impression  of  the  modern 
French  school  of  composition.  The 
melodies  are  abundant,  and  strongly 
marked  in  their  general  conception 
and  character ;  and  the  overture,  the 
barcarole,  the  market-chorus — that 
unequalled  scene  of  dramatic  pa- 
geantry, with  order  pervading  its 
confusion — together  with  the  noble 
choral  effects  of  the  Prayer  (exqui- 


sitely well  rendered),  afford  those 
pleasurable  recollections  which  be- 
long only  to  original  creation. 

That  breadth  and  distinctness  of 
local  colouring  which  stamp  the  me- 
lodies of  MasanieUo,  and  give  them  a 
prominence  in  which  the  minor  ac- 
cessories of  effect  are  entirely  over- 
looked, belong  to  no  subsequent  work 
of  the  same  composer.    The  airs  of 
MasanieUo  captivate  the  greedy  ears 
of  the  multitude,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  command  the  attention  of 
the  musician ;  but  in  the  later  works 
of  M.  Auber,  his  individuality  has 
been  more  difficult  to  seize.      We 
find  him  neither  utterly  French  nor 
utterly  Italian,  coquetting  much  with 
classical  recollections  and  usages,  lux- 
uriant in  his  orchestra,  rejoicing  in 
his  bassoons  and  horns,  and  imagin- 
ing the  most  delicate  passages  for  his 
violins ;   while  neglecting,  in   these 
minor  operations,  those  broader  fea- 
tures of  melody  and  dramatic  charac- 
ter from  which  alone  a  work  can 
acquire  stability.    Certainly  there  is 
no  composer  of  the  present  age  of 
whom,  in  mentally  revolving    the 
series  of  his  productions,  the  musician 
recalls  so  many  agreeable  sensations ; 
but  the  passionate  soul  which  ani- 
mates the  drama  is  too  of\:en  absent, 
and,  amidst  all  the  confessed  taste 
and  ability  of  the  composer  to  the 
quondam  French  court,  he  has  pro- 
duced nothing  of  late  which  arouses 
any  lively  desire  for  its  repetition. 
To  aim  no  higher  than  to  supply  the 
current  novelty  of  the  scene  is  to 
possess  the  gifts  of  the  Muse  to  little 
purpose.  Taste,  ability,  and  the  most 
laboured  details    cannot    reanimate 
the  opera  which  has  once  run  its 
course  and  died  its  death;  and  the 
theatrical  lumber-rooms  of  London 
and  Paris  are  crowded  with  heavy 
'  modem  antiques,'  which  once  drew 
a  feeble  existence  from  the  outlay  of 
a  manager  or  the  popularity  of  a 
singer,  but  are  now  consignea  to  the 
eternal  oblivion  of  the  dramatic  past. 
In  Auber  we  are  often  compelled  to 
admire  a  finer  workmanship,  and  a 
more  genial  and  elegant  orchestral 
detail,  than  in  Rossini,  whose  works, 
in  respect  of  their  sparkling  effect^ 
he  has  evidently  emulated  with  suc- 
cess.    But  as  dramatic  experience 
accumulates,  and  we  grow  more  in- 
timate with  the  finer  impersonations 
of  the  lyric  stage,  we  become  more 
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indifferent  to  operas  which  borrow 
their  interest  from  manners,  costume, 
or  pageantry,  and  are  deficient  in 
illustrations  of  human  passion  and 
sentiment.  It  is  to  the  want  of  this 
that,  in  spite  of  much  melody,  we 
attribute  the  undisguised  coldness 
with  which  many  of  the  operas  of 
!Bossini  are  now  received.  The  plan 
and  purpose  of  Masardello  entitle 
M.  Auber  to  honourable  mention  in 
musical  history ;  but  for  the  rest  of 
his  writings  men  will  no  more  know 
him  at  the  end  of  the  present  cen- 
tury than  they  do  Cocchi,  Ciampi, 
or  rerez  in  the  last. 

The  opening  of  her  Majesty's 
Theatre  with  La  Cenerentola,  albeit 
Alboni  was  the  heroine,  seemed  to 
confirm  the  impression  which  had 
gone  abroad,  from  the  non-appear- 
ance of  a  programme  of  the  season, 
that  the  manager  was  in  difficulties, 
at  least  with  regard  to  his  singers; 
for  no  stronger  contrast  can  be  ima- 
gined than  in  the  opening  movements 
of  the  two  houses,  the  one  taking  up 
the  interest  of  the  l3rric  drama  at  the 
precise  point  at  which  it  closed  the 
last  season  in  Les  Huguenots  and 
GuiUaume  Tell,  and  producing  a 
work  of  large  dimensions  with  com- 
plete magnificence  of  detail;  the  other 
bringing  out  a  hacknied  work  which 
had  never  been  well  received,  even 
in  the  previous  season,  when  Alboni 
played  in  it,  and  which  even  the  rich 
farce  of  Lablache,  had  he  been  the 
Don  Magnifico,  would  have  failed  to 
render  tolerable.  With  such  singers 
as  F.  Lablache,  Belletti,  and  Gardoni, 
the  composition  is  thrown  entirely  on 
its  own  feeble  resources.  As  for 
Mademoiselle  Alboni,  all  that  is  con- 
genial to  her  real  taste  and  style  is 
the  simple  and  pretty  opening  ballad, 
*•  Una  volta  ;*  the  florid  divisions  and 
roulades  which  fall  to  her  share  in 
the  rest  of  JLa  Cenerentoh,  merely 
attesting  her  facility  in  neat  and 
rapid  articulation,  without  strength- 
ening that  individuality  of  the  singer 
which  the  public  recognised  with 
enthusiasm  in  the  pure  and  musical 
accent  of  her  tones.  Alboni  was 
great  by  contrast,  and  even  in  her 
duets  with  Madame  Grisi  herself 
carried  off  the  palm  of  expression ; 
for  whether  it  be  that  the  ear,  by  a 
secret  harmonious  sympathy,  leans  in 
preference  to  the  tones  of  the  lower 
voice,  or  that  the  power  of  expression 


be  really  stronger,  certain  it  is  that 
singers  finely  organised  for  their  art, 
who  are  accustomed  to  sing  middle 
parts  in  vocal  harmony,  acquire, 
without  the  least  effort  or  anxiety  to 
predominate,  a  power  of  making  their 
presence  felt  beyond  all  others.  Such 
to  the  last  was  the  harmonious  and 
expressive  charm  of  the  performance 
of  Marietta  Brambilla.  But  Made- 
moiselle Alboni,  in  La  Cenerentola^ 
has  for  the  most  part  merely  to  exhi- 
bit her  powers  in  the  bravura,  with 
a  voice  stretched  upwards  into  the 
range  of  a  soprano,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  power  and  quality  of  her  lower 
notes.  Neatly  as  the  music  of  the 
part  is  executed,  it  is  still  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  conventional 
performance,  that  we  have  heard  a 
hundred  times  by  pure  soprano  voices 
of  lighter  quality  and  better  adapted 
to  exercises  of  agility.  The  novelty 
of  a  few  nights  on  a  new  stage  over. 
Mademoiselle  Alboni  quitted  us  for 
Paris,  without  concluding  any  en- 
gagement, and  leaving  it  in  doubt 
when  or  where  her  admirers  may 
expect  to  meet  with  her  again. 

JEmani,  that  real  blessing  to  man- 
agers who  have  only  second-rate 
powers  at  command,  succeeded,  bring- 
ing up  all  the  straggling  forces  of  the 
house.  The  Elvira  of  this  piece,  who 
entitles  herself  in  the  bills  Madame 
Giuliani,  as  an  improvement  on  her 
Dutch  matrimonial  name  Van  Hel- 
der,  made,  however,  a  very  favour- 
able impression.  She  possesses  gen- 
uine musical  qualifications :  her  voice 
is  clear,  of  good  tone  and  compass, 
and  is  adapted,  by  its  vibration  and 
quality,  to  add  considerably  to  the 
effect  of  the  concerted  music  in  which 
JEmam  abounds.  In  face  and  figure 
Madame  Giuliani  is  well  formed  for 
the  staffe,  and  we  are  glad  to  observe 
that  wnen  tried  in  the  still  more 
arduous  duties  of  Verdi's  Due  Foscari 
she  still  advanced  in  opinion,  and 
confirmed  our  prepossessions. 

About  the  same  time  Miss  Hayes, 
long  talked  of  and  not  a  little  vaunt- 
ed in  continental  journals,  made  her 
appearance  at  the  Boyal  Italian 
Opera  as  Linda.  A  great  respon- 
sibility is  thrown  on  the  singer  who 
enacts  this  character,  the  story 
being  already  threadbare  on  our 
stage,  the  music  unusually  defi- 
cient even  in  the  prettinesses  of 
Donizetti,  and  with  small  relief  from 
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seeneiy,  costume,  or  aitoatioii.  In  a 
piece  of  this  description  the  acquire- 
ments of  a  singer  are  more  rigorously 
scrutinised  than  they  would  be  where 
better  music  divided  the  attention  of 
the  auditor.  We  are  sorry  to  say 
that  we  could  percdve  in  Miss  Hayes 
that  mediocrity  only  which  is  the 
result  of  a  certain  routine  of  practice 
and  the  mechanical  rules  of  the  sing- 
ing-master— rules  which,  howeyer, 
she  illustrates  but  imperfectly.  Her 
execution  is  conventional  and  unfi- 
niihed,  and  the  least  agreeable  part 
of  her  performance  is  that  in  which 
she  attempts  the  expressive  by  exag- 
gerating the  slide  in  the  drop  of  her 
voice  on  the  octave.  The  double 
shakes  exhibited  by  her  and  Madlle. 
de  Meric,  in  a  duet,  produced  a  ludi- 
crous effect.  The  utmost  we  can 
honestly  say  for  Miss  Hayes  is,  that 
her  intonation  is  good,  that  her  mid- 
dle notes  are  not  unpleasing,  though 
the  quality  of  her  voice  upwards  is 
thin,  and  that  in  the  quiet  parts  of 
the  music  she  is  heard  with  compla- 
cencv;  but  when  an  occasion  for 
display  comes,  such  as  the  composer 
himself  prepared  for  his  heroine, 
Miss  Hayes  has  to  contend  with  such 
traditional  excellence  in  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Linda,  that  disappoint- 
ment is  inevitable :  her  executive 
powers  are  totally  inadequate  to  the 
task. 

Our  chief  gratification  in  the  per- 
•  formance  of  LiTida  was  derived  from 
the  exquisite  effects  of  the  chorus 
behind  the  scenes.  In  all  imitations 
of  the  sacred  choral  and  cathedral 
service,  of  late  so  familiar  on  the 
stage,  the  Covent  Grarden  Opera  is 
unrivalled ;  and  not  merely  from  the 
body  of  tone  and  excellent  training 
of  the  sin^rs,  but  from  the  effective 
accompaniment  of  the  organ  and  the 
sweet  and  round  quality  of  the  pedal 

Eipes.  The  harmonies  of  the  simple 
ymn  at  Chamouni,  pealing  in  the 
midst  of  those  solitary  mountain 
wilds,  touched  the  hearer  far  more 
than  the  artificial  agonies  of  Linda. 
As  for  the  orchestra,  it  in  this  music 
shewed  its  fine  qualities  in  vain.  The 
second  and  third  acts  travel  heavily ; 
and  though  Donizetti  is  seldom  barren 
in  instrumental  effects,  he  is  here 
most  effectually  the  *  nodding  Ho* 
mer.* 

Mdlle.    Jenny    Lind*s   'classical' 
moyements,  from  the  commencement 


of  the  present  season,  have  given 
much  pleasure  to  the  admirers  of 
^ood  music,  who  imagine  that  more 
IS  in  her  than  she  is  able  to  displiy 
amidst  the  meretridous  finery  of  the 
modem  Italian  schooL  However, 
whether  it  be  that  Mdlle.  Lind  is  iU 
seconded,  or  that  operas  performed 
without  action  on  tne  stage,  or  anj 
due  explication  of  the  situation,  busi- 
ness, or  circumstance  of  the  piece  be 
distasteful,  certain  it  is  that  tne  beaa- 
tiful  music  of  the  Zauberfldie,  which 
so  fascinates  musicians,  yras  but  coldly 
received  by  the  house;  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  experimeot 
of  *  classicatl  concerts'  will  be  dis- 
continued. Hioufih  of  all  the  operas 
of  Mozart,  one  of  Uie  least  known  in 
England,  and  the  most  stnmgly 
tinctured  with  that  popular  style 
still  in  vogue  among  the  Viennese, 
the  ZauberfiSte,  in  spite  of  its  me- 
lody, is  one  of  Uie  most  puzzling  to 
follow,  apart  from  the  scene,  with  a 
due  appreciation.  Experiment  at 
private  musical  parties  has  decided 
that  the  other  operas  of  Mozart  do 
far  better  to  play  in  regular  sequence. 
With  a  pianoforte  alone  some  parts 
seem  too  trivial ;  and  though  we  may 
know  that  the  music  is  appointed 
to  bird-catchers  and  buffoons,  and 
hear  it  with  all  the  effect  of  orchestral 
contrast,  the  hearer  is  still  confused 
by  the  number,  brevity,  and  gro- 
tesqueness  of  the  movements.  A 
tenor  rising  from  his  chair  in  quiet 
evening  costume,  and  vociferating, 
'Help!  help!'  without  budging  an 
inch  from  the  snake  that  onght  to  be 
in  pursuit  of  him,  is  scarcely  in  con- 
dition to  do  hiniself  or  his  anthor 
justice:  Mozart  would  have  him 
running  for  his  life.  Then  the 
transcendant  grandeur  of  the  priest- 
music  :  the  more  religious  and  ele- 
vated it  is,  the  more  it  unfits  to 
relish  the  flute  of  Tamino  and  the 
pipe  of  Fapa^no.  Such  a  purely 
fanciful  creation,  if  not  dressed  and 
acted,  should,  at  least,  be  interpreted 
by  a  lecturer.  The  admired  song  in 
classical  concerts, '  In  diesen  heil'cen 
Hallen'  (Qui  sdegno),  which  breathes 
one  strain  of  cum,  religions  senti- 
ment, sometimes  in  the  melody  itself 
at  others  in  the  noblest  and  deepest 
tones  of  a  bass  voice,  long  maintained 
a  place  in  England  on  its  own  simple 
merits ;  but  a  new  liffht  was  thrown 
on  this  creation  of  Mozart  when  it 
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vas  beard  in  its  place  on  the  stage, 
and  the  priest  Sarastro,  meeting  an 
assassin  with  a  dagger  at  the  entrance 
of  the  temple,  exclaims,  'Bevenge 
cannot  enter  within  this  sanctuary.' 
With  such  accessories  of  costume  and 
ntnation,  the  full  force  and  propriety 
of  the  music  can  alone  be  felt. 

After  all,  though  there  was  much 
good  and  beautiful  music,  the  omis- 
sions were  too  numerous  and  im- 
portant, and  the  manner  in  which 
the  score  was  dealt  with  was  too  inju- 
dicious to  convey  eyen  a  fair  idea  in 
concert  of  the  original.  Amateurs 
waited  in  vain  for  that  noble  move- 
ment of  the  second  Jinale,  where  the 
two  men  in  armour  sing  a  canto 
fermo  in  octaves,  of  which  a  Lutheran 
corale,  borrowed  by  Mozart  from 
Sebastian  Bach,  forms  the  subject, 
the  stringed-instrument  parts,  mean- 
while, moving  in  the  closest  fugal 
imitation.  Divested  of  this  poweiful 
and  memorable  production,  in  which 
the  flickering  light  of  Mozart's  ge- 
nius and  lite  seems  once  more  to 
have  blazed  in  full  meridian  splen- 
dour, the  opera  loses  its  virile  cha- 
racter. And  while  there  was  La- 
blache,  who,  although  not  a  hasio 
proftrndo,  |s  yet  a  thoroughly  classical 
musician,  to  sing  '  Qui  sdegno,'  it  is 
inconceivable  to  us  how  uoletti  re- 
ceived it  with  permission  to  transpose 
it  a  third  higher,  namely  to  G.  Such 
license  as  this  argues  but  ill  of  the 
judgment  of  the  conductor  of  the 
orchestra,  for  all  the  grave  character 
and  colouring  of  the  piece  is  thereby 
sacrificed;  the  accompaniments  are 
thrown  out  of  their  bearings ;  the 
horn  parts  become  too  high,  and  the 
fine  nch  effect  of  the  fourth  strings 
of  the  second  violins  and  tenors  is 
lost;  while  the  low  notes  of  the  song 

Eart  itself,  transposed  for  a  baritone, 
ave  no  longer  their  solemn  meaning, 
but  tend  to  the  ridiculous.  To  a 
singer  one  key  is  much  the  same  as 
another,  and  that  only  is  the  best 
which  brings  a  song  most  conveni- 
ently within  his  own  compass.  So 
2iarrow  and  reprehensible  a  view  of 
the  art,  which  has  of  late  been  a 
growing  evil,  and  through  the  con- 
nivance or  indolent  leniency  of  con- 
ductors destroyed  the  efiect  of  many 
established  works,  deserves  public 
remonstrance  and  correction.  It  is 
certainly  desirable  not  to  sing  out  of 
tone,  or  out  of  the  compass,  but  it  is 


to  be  remembered  that  the  voice  part 
is  not  to  be  considered  with  reference 
to  itself  alone,  but  also  in  its  combi- 
nation with  accompanying  instru- 
ments ;  and  in  the  idea  of  this  union  a 
certain  key  was  devised  bv  the  com- 
poser as  best  adapted  to  his  general 
purpose.  But  instead  of  preserving 
the  key,  and  altering  here  or  there  a 
note  or  passage  which  lies  out  of  the 
compass,  in  many  cases  to  be  done 
without  the  least  detriment  to  the 
composition,  transposition,  high  or 
low,  takes  place  by  wholesale ;  and 
the  artistic  design  of  a  work  is  thus 
rendered  subservient  to  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  singer. 

That  orchestral  pitch  has  grown  a 
whole  tone  higher  in  the  course  of 
the  last  century,  to  the  grievous  trial 
of  first  soprknos  and  the  premature 
snapping  of  first  fiddle-strings,  is 
pretty  well  ascertained;  and  per- 
formers who  have  done  duty  in 
foreign  orchestras  assert  that  in  no 
city  in  Europe  is  the  pitch  so  high 
as  it  is  in  London.  Transposition  to 
a  single  tone  lower  in  a  soprano  song 
— as  Grisi  and  Madame  Yiardot  sing 
'Non  mi  dir,'  in  Don  Giovanni — 
where  the  principal  accompaniments 
are  on  acute  instruments,  is  scarcely 
felt  but  as  an  advantage.  But  when 
it  concerns  a  minor  or  major  third, 
or  even  larger  interval,  as  we  have 
heard  when  Madame  Malibran  sang 
the  address  to  Hope  in  Beethoven's 
FideUo^  and  Coletti  the  song  of  Sa- 
rastro  in  the  present  opera,  or  inter- 
feres with  an  obligato  accompani- 
ment, as  Fersiani  does  in  singing 
'  Batti  batti,'  the  design  of  the  com- 
poser is  utterly  subverted. 

That  the  opera  of  the  Zauberflote, 
written  for  singers  of  peculiar  capacity, 
should  now  be  sung  note  for  note,  as 
set  down  in  the  score,  it  would  be 
wrong  to  expect.  All  the  spirit  and 
charm  of  the  music,  and  all  the  ori- 
ginal keys,  might  be  preserved,  at 
the  expense  of  a  few  notes  of  little 
consequence  in  the  extreme  parts  of 
the  Queen  of  Night  and  of  Sarastro ; 
an  idteration  which  the  composer 
himself  would,  probably,  have  made 
had  he  foreseen  that  mture  orches<- 
tra  directors  would  not  take  the 
trouble. 

Madlle.  Jenny  Lind  sang  the  grand 
scena  of  the  Queen  in  the  first  act, 
'  Non  paventar,*  not  only  in  the  style 
and  cnaracter  of  the  original,  but 
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preserving  all  the  fearful  passages 
and  runs  of  the  hravura  up  to  C, 
and  even  to  F,  above  the  treble  staff; 
notes  which,  however,  were  not  free 
from  a  certain  harshness,  even  with 
her  voice  and  unequalled  vocal  man- 
agement. This  quality  of  her  ex- 
treme high  notes  has  been  noticed 
before  in  some  of  her  tours  de  force^ 
in  the  finales  of  Bellini  and  Doni- 
zetti ;  and  in  spite  of  the  courage 
and  security  which  she  evinces  in 
the  execution  of  difficulties,  it  cer- 
tainly places  a  limit  to  her  means  of 
pleasing.  However,  in  the  quiet 
pathos  of  touching  melody,  in  all 
that  reaches  the  heart  without  ex- 
citing tumultuous  or  noisy  enthu- 
siasm, she  still  reigns  supreme,  and 
this  is  the  highest  distinction  of  the 
gifted  musician.  Mad  lie.  Lind  ex- 
emplified this  completely  in  the  sim- 
?le  air,  in  G  minor,  'Ah!  lo  so.* 
'he  absence  of  Madame  Giuliani, 
through  the  death  of  her  father,  con- 
tributed much  to  shorten  a  perform- 
ance that  seemed  to  be  appreciated 
only  in  its  grotesque  and  comic  parts. 
Not  a  hand  was  given  to  the  mag- 
nificent overture,  which  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic Concerts  is  almost  as  often 
encored  as  played. 

Thus  ended  the  first  —  and,  we 
fear,  last  —  experiment  in  classical 
performance  at  the  Opera.  Since 
the  cessation  of  the  Ancient  Con- 
certs we  have  been  more  than  ever 
anxious  that  a  project  of  this  sort 
should  succeed,  at  once  to  preserve 
traditions  of  style  and  to  encourage 
a  taste  for  the  pure  and  simple  m 
expression.  But  the  languid  atmo- 
sphere of  fashionable  society  is  un- 
favourable to  music  of  this  descrip- 
tion, which  must  have  its  own  au- 
dience, versed  in  its  peculiar  mysteries 
and  mode  of  excitement.  The  An- 
cient Concerts  expired,  not  because 
good  music  wants  enduring  quali- 
ties, but,  as  we  believe,  of  the  rivalry 
of  Exeter  Hall.  The  classical  muse 
is  just  now  in  want  of  some  esta- 
blishment differing  as  much  from 
the  frigid  dignity  of  the  one,  in  re- 
spect of  its  audience,  as  from  the 
somewhat  noisy  and  redundant  en- 
thusiasm of  the  other.  What  ex- 
quisite specimens  of  dramatic  expres- 
sion are  yet  to  be  culled,  in  all  their 
freshness,  from  the  works  of  Graluppi, 
Scarlatti,  Vinci,  &c.,  the  reader  who 
has  not  made  particular  researches 


in  that  department  of  Italian  art  will 
scarcely  imagine. 

The  great  art  of  lyric  declamation, 
of  which  Pasta  shewed  the  example 
in  her  inimitable  recitative,  has  been 
revived,  with  many  pleasant  associ- 
ations, in  the  Norma  of  Mdlle.  Pa- 
rodi,  her  pupil.  The  best  idea  that 
we  can  give  of  Mdlle.  Parodi  is  by 
describing  her  as  another  Rachel 
with  music.  At  first  we  expected  a 
mere  imitator,  for  the  speaking  voice 
even  brought  back  to  us  the  thick 
and  husky  tones  of  Pasta ;  and  though 
we  consider  the  secrets  of  rehearsal 
sacred,  and  would  never  allude  to 
them  but  as  matter  of  curiosity, 
after  a  highly  successful  public  ap- 
pearance, it  is  certain  that  on  that 
occasion  she  hardly  sang  a  note  in 
tune.  But  anxiety  and  trepidation 
were,  doubtless,  the  cause ;  for  every 
time  that  Mdlle.  Parodi  has  repeated 
the  part  she  has  fully  proved  what 
Pasta  in  her  published  letter  so  well 
observes,  namely,  that  *  Under  the 
fostering  warmth  of  applause,  like 
plants  in  their  genial,  natural  tem- 
perature, talent  developes  all  its 
beautiful  energy.'  The  figure  of 
Mdlle.  Parodi  is  well  adapted  to 
lyrical  tragedy ;  her  dark  complexion 
and  expressive  features,  ever  varying 
in  the  play  of  passion  and  sentiment, 
eminently  qualify  her  for  this  depart- 
ment of  her  profession.  And  in  the 
midst  of  the  impulse  to  which  she 
yields,  an  air  of  dignity  and  natural 
grace  pervades  her  movements,  con- 
cealing the  careful  art  by  which  she 
has  made  them  her  own.  That  she 
will  prove  a  great  accession  to  the 
strength  of  ifer  Majesty's  Theatre 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  Madame 
Giuliani's  singing  in  the  part  of 
Adalgisa  was  most  distinguished.  A 
good  tenor,  however,  has  been  sadly 
wanting. 

The  Semiramide  of  Bossini,  almost 
the  only  one  of  his  serious  operas 
which  maintains  its  place  in  popular 
favour,  reminds  us  of  the  earliest 
triumphs  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera 
in  all  complicated  representations. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  regularity 
and  precision  with  which  all  the  vast 
macninery  of  the  composer  is  put 
in  motion  in  this  opera — notwith- 
standing the  numerous  chorus,  with 
crowds  of  soldiers,  slaves,  and  re- 
tainers, displaying  all  the  barbaric 
magnificence  of  the  cast,  which  &- 
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ligue  the  eye  to  follow  them,  while 
military  bands  on  the  stage,  added  to 
the  orchestra,  swell  the  torrent  of 
the  sound.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
scene  of  this  kind,  when  invested 
ynth  the  *  golden  round  and  top  of 
sovereignty,'  that  Madame  Grisi  ex- 
hibits the  perfection  in  which  she 
lias  blended  the  histrionic  and  vocal 
art  into  one.  Her  attitudes,  and  the 
inflections  of  her  voice  in  all  the  dis- 
plays of  passion  which  the  part  of 
the  Assyrian  Queen  awakens,  still 
furnish  an  appropriate  commentary 
on  each  other,  and  fill  the  spectator 
with  such  interest  that  he  hardly 
feels  the  almost  interminable  length 
of  the  opera  itself.  The  soul  of  the 
accomplished  lyric  actress  —  that 
warmth  of  emotion  which  is  so  con- 
spicuous in  Madame  Grisi,  carries 
her  triumphantly  over  the  great- 
iest  difficulties ;  and  the  more  mature 
she  becomes  in  her  profession,  the 
hetter  she  becomes  Semiramide.  The 
jgreat  duet  'Ebben,'  is  still  in  her  exe- 
cution the  same  interesting  composi- 
tion which  it  was  when  she  used  to 
sing  it  with  Malibran.  This  piece, 
^though  the  middle  movement  is 
spun  out,  like  too  much  of  the  rest 
of  the  music,  meets  us  always  like 
an  old  friend.  The  new  contralto 
who  supplies  the  place  of  Alboni, 
^Mademoiselle  Angri,  from  St.  Peters- 
tmrgh,  has  a  mezzo-soprano  voice, 
which  being  made  to  do  all  sorts  of 
"duty,  is  less  satisfactory  than  might 
1)e  wished  on  special  occasions ;  and 
on  this  one,  for  example,  we  desired 
more  force  and  better  quality  of  tone 
In  the  lower  notes. 

It  is  too  late  at  the  time  of  our  writ- 
ing to  notice  Mademoiselle  Jenny 
Lind's  return  to  her  place  on  the 


opera  boards,  with  any  particular 
criticism  on  her  present  represent- 
ation of  the  character  of  Amina.  The 
resolution  which  she  has  taken  of  fin- 
ishing her  career  as  she  began  it  pleases 
every  one,  and  will  invest  her,  after 
the  late  amusing  little  intermezzo  of 
*  classical'  concert  giving,  with  new 
interest.  Linda,  a  part  in  which 
there  is  nothing  to  act,  will  follow 
Amina ;  there  seems  to  be  little 
doubt,  therefore,  that  what  of  no- 
velty and  excitement  may  yet  remain 
to  be  developed  in  the  performance 
of  Mademoiselle  Lind,  will  belong 
exclusively  to  her  music.  Her  range 
of  dramatic  variety  is  confined ;  and 
her  tact  in  avoiding  the  difficulties 
and  shunning  the  rocks  of  the  gene- 
ral lyric  actress,  has  been  no  less 
commendable  than  what  she  has  ac- 
complished in  parts  naturally  adapted 
to  her  physiognomy  and  personal 
character.  When  we  lose  Made- 
moiselle Lind,  it  will  be  rather  a 
very  peculiar  musician  and  singer 
than  any  very  extraordinary  drama- 
tic artist. 

We  cannot  pass  without  some  tri- 
bute of  applause  the  unpretending 
performances  of  the  Opira  comique 
at  the  St.  James's  theatre.  Occupy- 
ing a  position  between  the  great 
lyric  establishments,  and  supporting 
with  excellent  singers,  and  an  able 
though  small  orchestra,  compositions 
which  rarely  fall  in  the  way  of  the 
auditor  elsewhere,  this  enterprise 
has  quietly  recommended  itself  to 
amateurs.  Such  an  undertaking  is 
far  more  judicious  than  an  attempt 
to  mount  the  grand  pieces  of  tne 
lyric  scene,  like  the  Antigune  of 
Mendelssohn. 
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RECENT  POETRY,  AND  RECENT  VERSE.* 
'  Sing,  smg — what  shall  I  sing  ? '  &c.  &c. — Nursery  Rhymes. 


THIS  motto  headed  a  review  in  our 
last  Number,  on  Recent  Novels, 
and  we  know  no  better  with  which  to 
head  the  present  article.  For,  indeed, 
both  poets  and  poetasters  seem  ut- 
terly at  a  loss  what  they  shall  sing. 
One  would  have  thought  that  there 
was  no  dearth  of  subjects  in  the  pre- 
sent ;  and  we  suppose  all  the  scrib- 
blers will  discover  the  fact  when 
some  great  artist  arises  to  give  them 
their  cue :  but  of  him,  alas !  there  is 
yet  no  sign  or  messenger-cloud  upon 
the  literary  horizon,  unless,  indeed, 
the  report  be  true  that  Mr.  Tenny- 
son intends  at  last  to  give  the  world 
one  great  poem  worthy  of  himself, 
the  cream  of  ten  years*  thought  and 
reading.  If  it  be  so,  he  at  least  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  choose  his  own  sub- 
ject. We  can  trust  ?um  with  the 
Irast,  for  he  has  discovered  the  great 
historic  secret  of  finding  the  Present 
in  the  Past,  and  embodying  in  out- 
wardly obsolete  legends  eternal  truths 
which  shall  stand  good  to  the  end  of 
time.  In  the  meanwhile,  till  Mr. 
Tennyson,  or  one  greater  than  he, 
Bot  yet  discovered,  shall  arise  and 
speak  to  us,  we  must  humbly  entreat 
ail  makers  of  verse  to  consider  the 
excellent  advice  which  a  writer  un- 
known to  us  gives  them  in  the  last 
Kumber  of  Fraser,  in  the  conclu- 
don  of  an  article  on  De  Maistre : — 

To  produce  any  thing  eminent  for  its 
artistic  qualities,  at  a  time  when  art  is 
dead,  is  beyond  the  power  of  our  poets, 
even  if  their  genius  were  much  more 
Taliant,  fertile,  and  comprehensive  than 
it  is.  They  can  do  only  one  of  three 
things  with  effect, — accumulate  materials 
for  ^e  great  literary  artists  who  are  in 
foture  to  arise ;  lash,  with  unsparing  criti- 
<n8m,  the  abortions  with  which  the  press 
is  continually  teeming ;  or  stand  forth  as 
the  stalwart  foes  of  some  social  anomaly 


or  wrong.  If  they  disdain  the  first  office 
as  drudgery,  and  shun  the  last  as  con- 
founding them  with  a  class  whose  coane- 
ness  is  often  in  the  degree  of  its  sincerity, 
they  win  find  in  the  second  ample  scofie 
for  alMhties  which  they  now  waste  ia 
sentimental  monstrosities. 

Hear,  hear !  O  hear  f  But,  most 
wise  reviewer,  what  are  those  to  do 
who  have  not  the  abilities,  and  have 
no  merci^  friends  to  inform  them 
of  the  fact,  and  yet  will  write  verses, 
and  proclaim  their  own  imbecility  in 
print  before  the  eyes  of  a  ruthless 
world,  perhaps,  alasf  in  the  vain 
hope  of  earning  a  little  money  bj 
them  ?  Shall  Sey  turn  critics  ?  li^ 
as  we  believe,  the  best  poet  will  be 
sure  to  make  the  best  critic ;  the  bad 
poet  will,  by  the  very  same  mle^ 
make  the  worst  of  critics.  Not  only 
is  his  incompetence  to  judge  of  the 
rules  of  art  proved  by  his  own 
poetry,  but  also  a  deeper  defect  stiU, 
— an  inability  of  seeing  the  efiTects  of 
those  rules,  or  of  their  neglect  when 
embodied  in  verse.  A  man  may  have 
a  tolerable  faculty  of  knowing  a  good 
poem  when  he  sees  it,  without  know- 
ing how  it  is  made  good.  But  what 
is  to  be  done  with  mm  who  does  mot 
know  a  good  poem  when  he  sees  it» 
or  a  bad  one  either?  And  as  for 
letting  such  men  expose  social  ano* 
malies,  they  must  first  learn  not  to 
expose  themselves,  and  not  to  be 
social  anomalies  in  their  own  per- 
sons. A  warm  heart,  a  cool  head, 
and  an  honest  tongue,  all  necessaiy 
for  the  reformer,  are  more  seldom 
found  together  in  bad  poets  than  in 
any  class  of  men.  They  had  better, 
after  all,  be  left  to  go  their  own  way^ 
— to  keep  to'  their  first  love.  If  they 
be  bunglers  at  verse-making,  let  them 
at  least  spoil  no  second  trade  by 
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bnnglinff  at  that  also.  Let  tbem 
keep,  also,  religiously  to  the  old 
subjects, — love,  murder,  a  spice  of 
mild  Pantheism,  of  milder  Medieval- 
ism, and  as  first,  last,  and  chief  of  all 
their  themes,  the  howlings  of  spiri- 
tual indigestion.  Let  them  not,  in 
pity  to  tne  poets  of  the  future,  at- 
tempt new  subjects ;  pluck  and 
bedrabble  every  newly -discovered 
flower  before  the  true  botanist  comes 
to  transplant  it  fresh  and  living  into 
the  gardens  of  poetry. 

OSae,  at  least,  of  the  poetasters 
whose  works  now  lie  before  us,  has 
certainly  fulfilled  our  wishes  on  this 
point,  beyond  our  highest  expecta- 
tions. A  recent  reviewer  in  this 
Magazine  intimated  his  opinion  that 
Werterism  and  Bjn-onic  despair  were 
now  iJl  but  dead,  or  rather  had,  like 
other  loose  livers,  turned  devote  in 
their  old  age,  and  migrated  to  the 
religious  shade  of  Oxford,  to  the 
cathedral,  and  baptistery.  He  was 
mistaken ;  here  is  a  man  lefl  who  is 
contented  to  believe  it  the  prime  vo- 
cation of  a  poet  to  inform  the  vvorld, 
like  Mr.  Carlyle's  ghostly  meat-jack, 
*Once  I  was  hap-hap-hap-happy, 
but  now  I  am  mee-serable  ;*  not  that 
we  believe  him — no,  not  even  on  his 
CNith.  He  is  like  a  naughty  boy 
lying  on  his  back  in  an  inch  of  water, 
and  roaring  that  he  is  drowned.  The 
strength  of  his  lungs  proves  that 
he  has  not  been  hit  over  hard; 
and  all  these  wailings,  remorse,  agony, 
and  so  forth,  we  take  to  be  simply 
wicked  bombast ;  unintentionally  so, 
perhaps,  but  yet  wicked :  for  it  is 
wicked  for  a  man  to  say  more  than 
he  feels  on  trifling  points,  much  more 
so  on  the  most  important  ones  of 
man's  spirit  and  destiny,  of  God*8 
dealings  with  him,  and  his  relation 
to  Nature.  And  still  more  wicked 
is  it  to  publish  such  ravings  to  the 
world,  that  they  may  take  root  and 
fester  in  foolisn  brains,  and  teach 
others  to  believe  that  cowardice  and 
discontent,  despair,  and  something 
which  to  us  sounds  very  like  blas- 
phemy, are  the  great  characteristics 
of  a  young  gentleman  of  genius.  We 
are  thoroughly  out  of  temper,  and 
we  are  not  ashamed  to  confess  it. 
We  thought  in  our  simplicitv  that 
this  abommable  trumpery  had  been 
laughed  out  of  great  practical  Eng- 
land a  dozen  years  ago ;  that  it  had 
gone  out,  or  gone  downwards  rather, 


to  dyspeptic  apprentices,  together 
with  long  hair  and  turn-down  col- 
lars. Is  it  to  be  everlasting,  after 
all  ?  AlS  long  as  the  moon  endureth, 
will  there  still  ]be  foolish  dogs  to  sit 
outside  all  night  in  the  cold  and  be- 
howl  her  ? 

What  does  this  gentleman,  who 
calls  himself  a  Korth  Midlander, 
mean,  by  writing  a  series  of  lyrics 
in  three  parts,  and  calling  them 
Passion's  Progress?  The  world 
generally,  we  believe,  takes  progress 
to  denote  some  organic  alteration  in 
the  subject-matter,  either  towards 
better  or  worse.  We  expected  then, 
on  the  faith  of  the  English  language, 
to  find  somedevelopement  in  this  gen- 
tleman's passion  of  sixty-six  pages; 
and  we  had  hoped  that  the  said  pro- 
gress would  be  an  upward,  and  not  a 
downward  one,  as  people  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  publishing  their  de- 
gradation. But  no;  in  p.  66, 
which,  being  the  fourth  lyric  of  the 
third  part,  ought  surely  to  denote 
some  ^progress'  from  the  lamenta- 
tion, mourning,  and  woe  which  began 
in  page  1,  with 

O  my  heart  is  heavy  here, 

and  has  rung  the  changes  on  that 
pleasing  melody  for  sixty-five  pages, 
we  find  just  the  same  despair  and 
frenzy,  agony  and  shame.  —  Howl 
O  howl,  for  bowling's  sake,  the 
causes  of  ^rief  being  either  too  awful 
for  mention,  or,  perhaps,  omitted 
honestly,  because  there  were  none. 
Listen  to  howl  the  last,  in  a  milder 
key  than  usual,  the  poet's  lungs,  and 
his  scanty  stock  of  imagery,  being 
now  exhausted : — 

Oh,  merry  and  sad 

Were  the  days  I  had 
When  my  youth  was  in  its  prime ; 

But  my  mirth  is  crost 

And  my  grief  is  lost 
In  the  formless  gulf  of  Time. 

A  happy  ending  to  it,  though  an 
unintelligible  one. 

An  address  to  the  Saviour,  p. 
74,  is  altogether  the  only  tolerable 
poem  in  the  book.  It  is  on  too  sacred 
a  subject  to  quote  among  all  the  jest- 
ing which  the  author  has  forced  from 
us ;  but  we  must  ask,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  if  he  believes  what 
he  has  put  into  verse  on  this  subject, 
how  has  his  conscience  allowed 
him  to  publish  all  the  discontented 
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grumblings,  and  godless  ravings  of  in- 
tentional despair,  which  fill  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  his  pages?  Which  is 
right,  and  which  is  wrong  P  If  hope 
and  trust,  then  let  him  write  in  that 
vein ;  if  sentimental  mouthing,  let  him 
write  in  that  vein,  if  he  must  write, 
and  not  profane  holier  things  by  in- 
termixing them  with  it:  but  if  his 
object  be  merely  to  shew  what  pretty 
poems  he  can  produce  on  all  sides  of 
the  question,  he  need  trouble  himself 
to  write  no  more.  We  have  no 
doubt  the  world  will  not  be  long  in 
making  up  its  mind  about  his  capa- 
bilities. 

Next  on  our  list  stands  some  one 
who  has  written  a  book  called  A  Gar-' 
land  of  Verse,  and  who  denominates 
himself  *  A  Shepherd.'  If  he  be  a 
bond  fde  keeper  of  hona  fide  sheep, 
he  is  an  extraordinary  man,  with  all 
his  faults.  If,  as  we  rather  incline 
to  believe,  he  be  a  spiritual  keeper 
of  spiritual  sheep,  he  is  not  an  ex- 
traordinary man  at  all,  though  he 
seems  a  cheerful,  pious,  and  healthy- 
hearted  one, — one  who  fears  God, 
and  certainly  also  honours  the  king, 
though  not  in  the  most  sensible 
fashion,  as  his  opinion  is,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  Beans  shooting  at  the 
Queen,  that 

We  ought  to  kneel,  with  downcast  eyes, 

Before  her  injured  throne, 
And  pray  that  she  would  teach  us  how 

Such  baseness  to  atone  ; 


And  never  till  that  task  be  done. 

Hard  though  it  be,  I  ween, 
Can  we  with  honest  faces  say, 
'  God  bless  our  gracious  Queen ! ' 
We  rejoiced  heartily  in  Master 
Bean's  whippings,  and  are  of  opinion 
still  that  Master  Oxford  ou^ht  to 
have    been    hanged;    but   still  we 
think  that  the  good  shepherd  goes 
somewhat  too   far,   considering  the 
times.      But  we   will  forgive  this; 
we     will     forgive,      too,      certain 
rantings  about  Charles    I.    as    the 
*  hero-king '  (martyr,  some  folks  still 
call  him,  but  hero  is  quite  a  new 
view  of  that  unfortunate  personage) ; 
we  will  forgive  a  '  Fragment  of  a 
Ballad  about  Joan  Waste,'  which  is 
about  her,  certainly;   for,  like  the 
soldier's  sentry-box,  it  goes  all  round 
her,  and  touches  her  nowhere,  the 
subject  being  only  designated  by  the 
title.    We  will  forgive  even  such  a 
stanza  as  this,  copied  apparently  from 
a  well-known  speech  of  Bully  Bot- 
tom, in  the  Midsummer  NiMs  Dreamy 
about  'raging  rocks,  witn  shivering 
shocks :' — 
Now  I  hear  the  roaring  waters 

Plunging  down  the  shattering  rocks  ; 
Baying  till  they  reach  the  ocean, 

Splitting  earth  with  thundering  shocks. 
We  wUl  forgive  all  this,  and  a 
great  deal  more  very  bad  verse,  for 
the>  sake  of  the  *  Dedication  to  my 
Mother,'  and  of  two  or  three  poems 
to  the  author's  children,  of  which 
we  will  quote  this  one  :— 

What  though  I  be  a  rough  and  worthless  brier, 

Tangling  men's  paths  witli  sharp  and  rugged  thorns  ; 

Yet  gracious  Grod,  who  makes  this  wretched  world 

Bloom  like  a  garden  by  His  tender  care, 

Hath  deigned  to  set  on  this  unworthy  stem 

Three  fresh,  fiEur  roses,  blooming  like  a  crown, 

So  garlanded,  I  raise  my  scorned  head, 

And  stand  erect  before  this  world  of  men : 

Not  in  self>pride,  for  1  am  still  as  poor 

As  when  I  lay  a  base,  neglected  w^d ; 

But,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  still  will  bear 

These  precious  tokens  of  His  love  on  high, 

To  wave  and  flourish  in  the  sight  of  men. 

My  children,  you  have  led  my  soul  to  God ! 

And  for  the  sake,  too,  of  this  frag-  what  is  suggested  by  the  phenomena 

ment  on  winter,  which,  though  in  which  really  take  place  on  a  winter's 

some  lines  it  carries  the  impersonation  day,  yet  has  something  of  Spenser^s 

of  the  day  too  far,  that  is,  beyond  trick  about  it  (p.  22) : — 

The  young  day  scarce  hath  power  to  lift  the  yeil 
Of  night  from  her  fair  face ;  the  cruel  snow 
Blindeth  her  lovely  eyes,  that  to  and  fro 
She  wanders,  doubting  whither  she  should  go. 
The  icy  earth  woundeth  her  rosy  feet ; 
Her  golden  hair  is  wet  with  heavy  sleet ; 
Like  a  poor  orphan,  desolate  and  pale, 
Her  weary,  frozen  limbs,  begin  to  fail ; 
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With  timid  ears,  which  list  to  every  sound. 

She  throws  her  melancholy  eyes  around  ; 

And  when  the  cold  wind  shakes  the  moaning  wood, 

And  its  hoarse  voice  comes  howling  o'er  the  flood, 

Then  starteth  she  in  wild  affright,  and  flies 

To  her  red  palace  in  the  western  skies. 


If  this  author  is  young,  there  is 
mettle  enough  in  him  to  do  far  better 
than  he  has  done.  Let  him  read 
much,  write  little,  and  try  and  con* 
centrate  his  powers  on  one  work,  and 
take  time  about  it,  and  stand  or  fall 
by  that. 

But  of  all  the  extraordinary  strings 
of  doggrel  in  the  guise  of  a  respect- 
ably printed  and  bound  book  that 
it  was  ever  our  lot  to  open,  perhaps 
the  very  worst  is  A  Voice  from  the 
Norths  by  Mr.  Stafford  Beeves.  We 
are  speaking,  perhaps,  angrilv,  for, 
indeed,  the  title  deceived  us ;  know- 
ing that  the  North  has  a  good  deal 
to  say  for  itself  just  now,  we  expected 
at  least  poetry  relating  either  to  Scot- 
land or  the  manufacturing  districts. 
But,  lo !  this  Voice  from  the  North 
is,  in  fact,  a  voice  from  the  south- 
east, having  been  principally  written 
at  Bonn,  and  having  nothing  to  do 
with  the  North  of  England  or  the 
north  of  any  other  part  of  the  globe, 
except  that  one  or  two  of  the  poems 
seem  to  have  been  written  at  Kings- 
ton-on-HuU.  As  specimens  whereof, 
and  as  justifications  of  our  wrath,  we 
b^  our  readers  to  peruse  (reading, 
scanning,  and  construing,  are  im- 
possible) these  two  or  three  stanzas 
(p.  60)  :— 

Fields  are  blooming, 

Bees  are  hunmiing. 

Spring  is  coming 
Up  apace ; 

Mists  dispelling, 

Horns  are  knelUng, 

Hunters  teUing 

Of  the  cluise. 

*  *  *  «  * 

*  *  *  *  « 

And  again,  p.  50 : — 

Early  singing  went  a  maiden, 
Ah,  too  fiBor,  alas !  was- she ; 
Now  she  sings  of  love  and  glory, 

Now  she  whispers  dear  Henry. 

*  *  *  *  ♦ 

And  the  moon  was  shining  mildly 
On  that  scene  so  fresh  and  fair; 
The  cool  wind  on  her  cheek  breathed, 

As  it  played  among  her  hair. 

*  *  *  *  ♦ 

And  the  song  sung  by  that  maiden 
Seemed  to  her  most  beautiful ; 

Something  't  was  of  lovers'  meeting 
When  &e  moon  was  at  her  full. 


Maidens  round  a  grave  are  weeping 
Now  the  moon  is  at  her  full ; 

By  those  fragrant  breathing  bowers, 
Near  the  walls  of  sweet  Moussul. 

Conceive  clean  paper  bein^  wasted 
on  such  stuff  I  But  even  this  would 
be  pardonable,  were  it  not  for  a  most 
offensive  preface,  in  which  the  author 
favours  us  with  a  most  self-assured 
simper  to  full  details  as  to  how, 
where,  and  when  he  was  inspired 
with  each  several  piece  of  nonsense, 
and  ends  by  confessing  that  though 
'  he  thinks  there  is  mettle  in  them  !* 
they  were  all  written  before  he  had 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Yet 
even  this  young  gentleman  cannot 
leave  us  without  his  lamentation  over 
his  long  and  sad  experiences  of  nuin 
and  life.  For  instance,  in  this  un^' 
construable  and  unintelligible  jumble : 

The  gloss  is  gone,  and  I  now  see 

Man  naked,  as  he  seems. 
When  Time's  rough  hand  has  torn  from 

him 
The  hues  of  early  dreams.  (!!!) 
Would  that  the  poor  infatuated 
youth  had  seen  himself  *  naked  as  he 
seems*  to  us,  before  he  thus  ran  out, 
with  the  shell  on  his  head,  no-  fea- 
thered eagle,  nor  even  a  jackdaw 
in  borrowed  plumes  —  but  a  poor, 
unfledged,  twittering  sparrowling, 
only  fit  to  be  pecked  home  to  the 
nest.  Had  he  no  merciful  kindred 
to  seize  him  by  the  coat  tails  as 
lie  went  into  Messrs.  Houlston  and 
Stoneman's,  and  drag  him  back  from 
his  shame  ? 

Our  indignation  is  also  much 
moved  by  seeine  that  one  Mr.  Henry 
Thomas  Day  nas  in  an  evil  hour 
abused  Mr.  rickerin^*s  typographic 
faculties,  by  the  publication  of  about 
ninety  pages  of  nonsense — rhymes, 
whereoi  the  following  may  serve  as 
a  fair  specimen  (p.  12) : — 

And  woe,  alas  !  tiie  hour, 

When  pride  or  power. 

Iron-hearted  ever. 

The  links  of  love  could  sever ; 

Or  envy  dwell 

In  hallowed  cell, 

And  shew  the  brother 

That  another 

Had  set  aside 

His  views  of  pride. 
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*  Did  you  ever  ?' 

*  No,  I  never  !* 

And  never  shall  again,  we  hope. 
We  don't  deny  that  there  are  a  few 
better  verses  than  the  above  in  the 
book,  but  there  are,  we  really  be- 
lieve, worse  therein;  and  he  who 
dared  write  ten  such  as  the  above, 
ought  not  to  have  written  at  all,  and 
above  all,  not  to  have  pranked  his 
verses  up  in  the  euphuistic  types  and 
headings  of  our  Aldi  Dixcipulus 
Anglus,  Mr.  Helps  or  S.  T.  C.  can 
afford  to  look  smart  in  print:  Mr* 
Day  cannot.  The  next  time  he  writes, 
let  him  publish  with  Messrs.  Catnach 
and  Co.,  Seven  Dials,  and  avoid  that 
most  difficult  form  of  verse — four- 
syllable  metre,  which,  inelastic  and 
transparent,  exposes  the  slightest 
fault  either  in  poverty  of  thoughts, 
harshness  of  sound,  or  irregularity 
of  rhythm. 

Why  have  we,  in  these  days,  so 
few  good  new  ballads?  Why? 
Because  our  sentimental,  dyspeptic, 
self- anatomising  poetasters,  will  not 
see  that  the  great  secret  of  good 
ballads  is  their  objectivity,  the  en- 
tire absence  of  subjective  sentiment. 
Whether  we  take  the  noble  northern 
poets,  whose  names  have  perished, 
while  their  works  will  live  for  ever, 
— the  men  who  gave  us  Thomas  of 
JErcildoun  and  Chevy  Chase^  Sir 
Patrick  Spens  and  Johnnie  of  Bread" 
idee,  or  the  old  Grerman  poets 
and  the  modem  imitators  of  both 
schools, — Goethe,  Uhland,  and  our 
own  Tennyson: — in  the  ballads  of 
all  of  them  we  find  complete  object- 


ivity, as  of  men  who  have  full  faith 
in  their  subject,  and  also  full  faith 
in  their  readers*  sympathies ;  who  do 
not  fancy  it  necessary  to  interlard 
their  stories  with  scraps  of  reflection, 
hints  of  what  they  feel,  or  what  they 
think  their  neighbours  ought  to  feel, 
but  sunply  and  boldly  state  the  fiicts 
and  the  scenery,  sure  that  if  the  story 
be  poetically  told,  in  the  fit  key  of 
rhythm  and  metre,  all  hearts  will 
answer  instinctively  to  the  call. 

As  an  example  of  what  we  mean, 
we  would,  did  space  allow  us,  quote 
a  true  ballad,  on  the  return  of  the 
Fiedmontese,  from  A  Score  of  Ly^ 
ric9,  published  at  Cambridge  by  our 
worthy  friends  Macmillan  and  do.  It 
has  evidently  been  written  on  the 
spot,  and  by  one  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  the  story,  and  not  with  self- 
conscious  anxieties  as  to  how  he 
should  tell  it;  and,  therefore,  it  is 
written  well,  with  a  simple  melody 
and  fire,  which  is  very  refreshing  in 
these  days. 

We  must  altogether  recommend 
this  last  volume  of  poems  to  those 
who  like  graceful  and  pure  poetry, 
and  perfect  finish  of  style.  They 
seem  to  be  written  by  a  young  man. 
There  are  several  weak  pieces  among 
them,  and  now  and  then  a  dash  at 
that  same  universal  epidemic  of  mor- 
bid melancholy ;  which  is,  however, 
in  this  case,  so  very  graceful,  that  we 
must  forgive  it  for  this  time  only. 
There  is  a  charming  little  poem  on 
poor  Shelley,  however,  wnich  .k 
quite  free  from  sentiment,  and,  there- 
fore, all  the  more  pathetic,  entitled^ 


Cor  Cordium. 

A  court  lawn  paven  girt  with  cloisters  grey  ; 

Therein  a  boy  fair  as  mid-spring,  at  gaze 
With  eye  unflinching  in  the  face  of  day. 

Scares  the  old  echoes  with  untutored  lays. 

A  vessel  steering  toward  a  foreign  strand  ; 

Upon  the  deck»  half-mad  with  misery, 
He  walks  alone  and  curses  with  clenched  hand 

Those  white  clifls  sinking  o'er  the  Northern  Sea. 

A  winding  bay  of  Italy — and  lo  ! 

True  woman,  one  white  arm  round  him  thrown, 
Thaws  the  heart's  thick-ribbed  ice,  and  bids  it  flow 

In  music,  for  he  is  no  more  alone. 

That  lady  stands  on  the  sea  merge  of  moss, 

Smiling  adieu,  *  For  ere  the  day  be  fled 
He  will  return  ;'  and  as  some  albatross 

Swoops  to  the  wave  with  snow-white  wings  outspread, 

So  springs  his  bark,  full-sailed,  to  ocean's  breast. 

Oh  heed  yon  creeping  mist,  yon  gathering  roar  I 
It  comes — 'ds  gone — I  see  the  waters  waste, 

And  one  with  clasped  hands  gazing  from  the  shore  ! 
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A  place  of  grayes  where  streets  were  thronged  of  yore ; 

One  quiet  nook  shaded  with  cypress  tall ; 
Haili  Rome !  the  holier  by  one  relic  more ! 

The  heart  of  hearts  sleeps  'neath  thy  ruined  wall. 


of  those  who  conceive  themselves 
bound  to  imitate  in  verse  all  the  de- 
fects, with  none  of  the  excellencies 
of  the  Grermans  (p.  25) : — 


Take,  too,  these  highly-finished 
stanzas  on  'Early  Death,  perhaps 
too  sad,  but  still  quite  free  from  the 
modem  involved  vague  mystifica- 
tions, which  have  become  the  fashion 

Yoath  feasts  star-crowned  in  the  halls  of  Jove, 
Hebe's  own  hand  commends  the  nectar  rare, 

The  Nine  hymn  round  him,  and  the  Queen  of  Love 
Twines  her  white  fingers  fondly  in  his  hair. 

Now  lies  the  lyre  in  dust,  its  chords  unstrung. 
Shattered  the  wine  cup,  late  with  rapture  infe ; 

Who  would  survive  the  Past's  dull  wrecks  among, 
Himself  a  wreck,  and,  lying,  call  it  *  life  ?' 

Say  not  man  wakes,  and  so  of  life  doth  deem 
More  truly  than  the  child  ;  we  do  but  pass 

Forth  from  a  healthful  to  a  feverish  dream ; 
The  playmate  of  the  butterfly  that  was 

Is  saddened  now.     Stream  stagnates  into  fen, 
And  sunny  uplands  change  to  cheerless  heath — 

Oh !  to  dream  on  that  first  fair  dream,  and  then 
Wake  to  the  grand  realities  of  Death ! 


Or  these  on  *  The  Teaching  of  Na- 
-ture  (p.  56)  : — 

One  curse  still  thrills   night's    silence 
through. 

One  shadow  dims  the  day, 
One  sentence  brands  each  fairest  brow, — 

*  Thou,  too,  shalt  pass  away.' 

The  loveliest  summer  day  declines 
Towards  a  cheerless  morrow ; 

And  where  the  sun  of  joyaunce  shines, 
Creeps  on  foreshade  of  sorrow. 

Yet  from  the  East,  where  coming  night 
Looms  blackest,  mom  shall  rise  ; 

And  'neath  the  dead  year's  pall  of  white 
The  young  spring  cradled  lies. 

Hoar-frost  may  clothe  the  wintry  bough 

With  foliage  of  its  own ; 
And  midnight  hath  more  suns  to  show, 

A  thousand-fold,  than  noon. 

The  rain  which  stills  the  copse  may  wake 

Old  voices  from  the  hills, 

And  glorify  the  moorland  bleak, 

All  silver-veined  with  rills. 
«  ♦  *  « 


At  all  this,  however,  pretty  and 
true,  and  well  worth  buying,  as  it 
really  is,  we  must  grumble.  The 
man  who  can  write  thus  well,  can 
write  better.  These  ought  to  have 
been  laid  by  for  a  time,  not  pub- 


lished; they  ought  to  be,  even  the 
best  of  them,  mere  sketches  and 
studies,  preludes  to  something  higher 
and  more  earnest ;  something  wnich 
shall  bear  directly  on  the  crav- 
ings and  ideas  of  the  age.  The 
man  who  cannot  write  about  them — 
who  cannot  sing  the  present  age, 
and  transfigure  it  into  melody,  or 
who  cannot,  in  writing  of  past  ages, 
draw  from  them  some  eternal  lesson 
about  this  one,  has  no  right  to  be 
versifying  at  aU.  Let  him  read, 
think,  and  keep  to  prose,  till  he  has 
mastered  the  secret  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  reiterate 
all  these  complaints  in  speaking  of  a 
volume  of  poetry  of  a  far  higher 
class  than  any  that  we  have  yet  no- 
ticed,—  The  Strayp.d  Reveller  and 
other  Poems^  hy  A,  It  is  evidently 
the  work  of  a  scholar,  a  gentleman, 
and  a  true  poet.  The  short  pieces 
which  it  contains  shew  care  and 
thought,  delicate  finish,  and  an  al- 
most faultless  severity  of  language 
and  metre.  'Mycerinus*  is  a  fragment 
worthy  of  Tennyson. 

There  is  a  sonnet  to  Shakspeare, 
among  others,  well  worth  giving  as 
an  extract  (p.  50)  : — 


Others  abide  our  question.    Thou  art  free. 
We  ask,  and  ask  :    Thou  smilest  and  art  stiU, 
Out-topping  knowledge.     For  the  loftiest  hill 
That  to  the  stars  uncrowns  his  Majesty, 
Planting  his  steadfast  footsteps  in  the  sea, 
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Making  the  heaven  of  heavens  his  dwelling-place, 
Spares  but  the  cloudy  border  of  his  base 
To  the  foil'd  searching  of  mortality  : 
And  thou  who  didst  the  stars  and  sunbeams  know, 
Self-school'd,  self-scann'd,  self-honour' d,  self-secure, 
Didst  walk  on  earth  unguess'd  at.    Better  so ! 
All  pains  the  immortal  spirit  must  endure, 
All  weakness  that  impairs,  all  griefs  that  bow, 
Find  their  sole  voice  in  that  victorious  brow. 

But  the  gem  of  the  book  is  '  The  it  reminds  us  in  subject ^of  poor 
Forsaken  Merman,*  one  of  the  most  Hood*s  exquisite  poem  of  Hero  aad 
painfully  affecting  pieces  of  true  Leander^  and  also  of  Tennyson** 
poetry  which  we  have  fallen  on  for  Merman  and  Mermaid^  surpasses 
a  long  time  past.  It  is  too  long,  we  them,  we  think,  in  simple  natural- 
regret  to  say,  to  quote  at  length ;  ness,  and  a  certain  barbaric  wildness 
but  some  extracts  will,  perhaps,  suf-  of  metre  and  fancy,  thoroughly  ap- 
fice  to  tell  the  story,  and  give  a  fair  propriate  to"the  subject : — 
notion  of  the  whole,  which,  though 

Come,  dear  children,  let  us  away ; 

Down  and  away  below. 
Now,  my  brothers,  call  from  the  bay ; 
Now  the  great  winds  shorewards  blow ; 
Now  the  salt  tides  seawards  flow ; 
Now  the  wild  white  horses  play. 
Champ,  and  chafe,  and  toss  in  the  spray. 
Children,  dear,  let  us  away. 

This  way,  this  way. 

Call  her  once  before  you  go. 

Call  once  yet 
In  a  voice  that  she  will  know ; 
*  Margaret !  Margaret !' 
Children's  voices  should  be  dear 
(Call  once  more)  to  a  mother's  ear ; 
Children's  voices  wild  with  pain, 
Surely  she  will  come  again. 
Call  her  once,  and  come  away. 

This  way,  this  way. 
'  Mother,  dear,  we  caoinot  stay. 
The  wild  white  horses  foam  and  fret — 
Margaret!  Margaret!' 

Come,  dear  children,  come  away  down, 

Call  no  more. 
One  last  look  at  the  white-wall'd  town. 
And  the  little  grey  church  on  the  windy'shore. 

Then  come  down. 

She  will,  not  come,  though  you  call  all  day, 

Come  away,  come  away. 

4e  «  ♦  « 

*  ♦  *  4t 

Children,  dear,  was  it  yesterday 

(Call  once  yet)  that  she  went  away  ? 

Once  she  sate  with  you  and  me 

On  a  red  gold  throne  in  the  heart  of  the  sea. 

And  the  youngest  sate  on  her  knee. 
She  combed  its  bright  hair,  and  she  tended  it  well. 
When  down  swung  the  sound  of  the  far-off  bell. 
She  sigh'd,  she  look'd  up  through  the  dear  green  sea. 
She  said,  '  I  must  go,  for  my  kinsfolk  pray 
In  the  little  grey  church  on  tiie  shore  to-day. 

'Twill  be  Easter  time  in  the  world ah,  me ! 

And  I  lose  my  poor  soul.  Merman,  here  with  thee.' 
I  said,  '  Gro  up,  dear  heart,  through  the  waves ; 
Say  thy  prayer,  and  come  back  to  the  kind  sea-caves.' 
She  smil'd,  she  went  up  through  the  surf  in  the  bay ; 

Children,  dear,  was  it  yesterday  ? 
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Children,  dear,  were  we  long  alone  ? 
'  The  sea  grows  stormy,  the  little  ones  moan. 
Long  prayers,'  I  said,  *  in  the  world  they  say. 
Come,'  I  said,  and  we  rose  through  the  surf  in  the  bay. 
We  went  up  the  beach,  by  the  sandy  down 
Where  the  sea-stocks  bloom,  to  the  white  waU'd  town  ; 
Through  the  narrow-pav'd  streets,  where  all  was  still, 
To  the  little  grey  church  on  the  windy  hill. 
From  the  church  came  a  murmur  of  folk  at  their  prayers. 
But  we  stood  without  in  the  cold-blowing  airs. 
We  dimb'd  on  the  graves,  on  the  stones,  worn  with  rains, 
And  we  gazed  up  the  aisle  through  the  small  leaded  panes. 

She  sate  by  the  pillar,  we  saw  her  clear : 

'  Margaret,  hist !  come  quick,  we  are  here. 

Dear  heart,'  I  said,  *  we  are  long  alone. 

The  sea  grows  stormy,  the  little  ones  moan.' 
But,  ah  !  she  gave  me  never  a  look. 
For  her  eyes  were  seal'd  to  the  holy  book. 

*  Loud  prays  the  priest ;  shut  stands  the  door.'. 
Come  away,  children,  call  no  more. 
Come  away,  come  down,  call  no  more. 

Down,  down,  down, 
Down  to  the  depths  of  the  sea. 
She  sits  at  her  wheel  in  the  humming-town. 

Singing  most  joyfully. 
Hark,  what  she  sings : — *  O  joy,  O  joy, 
For  the  humming  street,  and  the  child  with  its  toy ; 
For  the  priest,  and  the  bell,  and  the  holy  well. 
For  the  wheel  where  I  spun, 
And  the  blessed  light  of  the  sun.' 
And  so  she  sings  her  fill. 
Singing  most  joyfully. 
Till  the  shuttle  falls  from  her  hand, 
And  the  whizzing  wheel  stands  still. 
She  steals  to  the  window,  and  looks  at  the  sand ; 
And  over  the  sand  at  the  sea ; 
And  her  eyes  are  set  in  a  stare ; 
And  anon  there  breaks  a  sigh, 
And  anon  there  drops  a  tear 
From  a  sorrow-clouded  eye, 
And  a  heart  sorrow-laden, 
A  long,  long  sigh. 
For  the  cold,  strange  eyes  of  a  little  mermaiden, 
And  the  gleam  of  her  golden  hair. 


But,  children,  at  midnight. 
When  soft  the  winds  blow  ; 
When  clear  falls  the  moonlight ; 
When  spring-tides  are  low ; 
When  sweet  airs  come  seaward 
From  heaths  starr'd  with  broom  ; 
And  high  rocks  throw  mildly 
On  the  blanch*  d  sands  a  gloom  ; 
Up  the  still,  glistening  beaches. 
Up  the  creeks  we  will  hie ; 
Over  banks  of  bright  sea-weed 
The  ebb-tide  leaves  dry. 
We  will  gaze,  from  the  sand-hills. 
At  the  white,  sleeping  town ; 
At  the  church  on  the  hill-side— 
And  then  come  back  down . 
Singing,  '  There  dwells  a  lov'd  one. 
But  cruel  is  she. 
She  left  lonely  for  ever 
The  kings  of  the  sea.' 
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We  are  not  ashamed  to  confess 
tbat  this  poem  *  npset  *  us.  We  have 
seldom   read    deeper    or   healthier 

Eathos  in  the  English  language.  The 
alf-human,  simple  affection  of  the 
husband,  the  wonderful  churchyard 
scene,  the  confusion  of  feeling  and 
arrangement  in  the  former  part  of 
the  poem,  and  the  return  to  the 
simple  and  measured  melody  of  re- 
signation in  the  close,  are  all  perfect, 
^d  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
probably  the  latter,  there  is  in  it 
'godly  doctrine,  and  profitable  for 
these  days,"  when  the  great  heresy 
of '  Religion  versus  God*  is  creeping 
on  more  subtilly  than  ever:  by 
which  we  mean  the  setting  up  forms 
of  worship  and  systems  of  soul- 
saving  in  opposition  to  the  common 
instincts  and  affections  of  humanity, 
divine,  because  truly  human ;  in  op> 
position  to  common  honesty  and 
justice,  mercy  and  righteousness;  in 
short,  in  opposition  to  God.  Any 
one  who  opens  just  now  the  leading 
religious  periodicals  on  any  side  of 
the  question,  and  has  human  eyes  to 
see  and  a  human  heart  to  feel,  will 
not  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  our 
drift.  The  poet  may  have  had 
no  such  intentional  meaning ;  but  no 
man  can  write  true  poetry,  that  is 
true  nature,  without  striking  on  some 
eternal  key  in  harmony  with  the 
deepest  laws  of  the  universe. 

But  having  praised  thus  far,  we 
must  begin  to  complain.  To  what 
purpose  all  the  self-culture  through 
which  the  author  must  have  passed 
ere  this  volume  could  be  written? 
To  what  puipose  all  the  pure  and 
brilliant  imagination  with  wnich  God 
has  gifted  him  ?  What  is  the  fruit 
thereof?  When  we  have  read  all 
he  has  to  say,  what  has  he  taught 
us  ?  What  new  light  has  he  thrown 
on  man  or  nature,  the  past  awful 
ages  or  this  most  awful  present  one, 
when  the  world  is  heaving  and 
moaning  in  the  agonies,  either  of  a 
death-struggle,  or  a  new  birth-hour 
more  glorious  than  that  which  the 
sixteenth  century  beheld?  Is  he, 
too,  like  our  friends  the  fashionable 
novelists,  content  to  sit  and  fiddle 
while  Home  is  burning?  Can  he 
tell  us  no  more  about  the  French 
Eevolution  than — 

Yet,  when  I  muse  on  what  life  is,  I  seem 
Rather  to  patience  prompted,  than  that 
proud 


Prospect  of  hope  which  France  proclaims 

so  loud ; 
.France,  famed  in  all  great  arts,  in  none 

supreme. 
Seeing  this  vale,  this  earth,  whereon  we 

dream, 
Is  on  all  sides  o*ershadow'd  by  the  high 
Uno'erleap'd  mountains  of  Necessity, 
Sparing  us  narrower  margin  than  we  deem. 
Nor  will  that  day  dawn  at  a  human  nod. 

&c.  &c.  ? 

Who  ever  expected  that  it  would? 
What  does  the  age  want  with  frag- 
ments of  an  Antigone?  or  with 
certain  'New  Sirens?' — little  cer- 
tainly with  these  last,  seeing  that  the 
purport  of  them  is  utterly  undisco- 
verable  (as  is,  alas!  a  great  deal 
more  of  the  volume)— or  with  sleepy, 
melancholy  meditations,  not  really 
on  a  ^  Gipsy  Child,*  but  on  his  own 
feelings  about  the  said  child?  or 
with/ain^an^grumblings  at  the  'cre- 
dulous zeal*  of  one  Critias,  who  rea- 
sonably enough  complains : — 

Why  in  these  mournful  rhymes, 
Leam'd  in  more  languid  climes, 
Blame  our  actiyity, 
Who  with  such  passionate  will 
Are  what  we  axe  meant  to  be  ? 

What,  indeed,  do  we  want  with 
the  '  Strayed  Reveller '  itself,  beau- 
tiful as  it  is,  a  lon^  line  of  gorgeous 
and  graceful  classic  sketches,  with  a 
moral,  if  any,  not  more  hopeful  than 
that  of  Tennyson's  Lotus  Eaters  f 
We  say  if  any,  for^  in  too  many  of 
these  poems,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
get  at  any  clear  conception  of  the 
poet's  idea.  The  young  poets,  now- 
a-days,  are  grown  so  wondrous  wisev 
that  our  weak  brains  have  to  flee  for 
the  intelligible  to  Shakspeare  and 
Milton,  Bacon  and  Kant.  Would 
that  the  rising  generation  would  bear 
in  mind  that  dictum  of  Coleridge's 
(which  he  did  not,  alas !  always  bear 
in  mind  himself  in  his  prose),  that 
perplexed  words  are  the  sure  index 
of  perplexed  thoughts,  and  that  the 
only  reason  why  a  man  cannot  ex- 
press a  thing  plainly,  is,  that  he  does 
not  see  it  plainly. 

What,  again,  on  earth  do  we  want 
with  a  piece  of  obscure  transcendent- 
alism headed,  In  vtrumque  paratus; 
the  moral,  or  we  should  rather  say 
immorality,  of  which  seems  to  b^ 
that  if  there  is  a  God,  the  author 
knows  how  to  get  on,  and  knows 
equally  well  how  to  get  on  if  there 
is  none  ?    We  should  like  to  see  his 
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secret,  for  he  has  not  very  clearly 
revealed  it :  merely,  of  course,  as  a 
matter  of  curioBity  —  we  have  not 
quite  sufficient  faitn  in  it  to  steal  it 
:for  our  own  use ;  for  though  such  an 
alternative  is  '  a*  one  to  him,*  it  is  hy 
MO  means  a*  one  to  his  humhle  re- 
viewer, or,  as  we  opine,  to  various 
poor,  hardworked  bodies  who  take  a 
somewhat  deeper  interest  in  heaven 
and  earth  than  this  new  Fhcebus 
Apragmon  seems  to  do. 

Lastly,  what  in  the  name  of  all 
grim  earnest  do  we  want  with  *'  Ke- 
signation,  to  Fausta,*ayawn  thirteen 
pages  long,  with  which  the  volume 
finally  falls  fast  asleep,  and  vanishes 
in  a  snore  ?  Resignation !  to  what  P 
To  doing  nothing  ?  To  discovering 
that  a  poet's  business  is  swinging  ^on 
a  gate,*  though  not,  indeed,  to  eat  fat 
bacon,  as  the  country-boy  intended 
to  do  when  he  was  made  king ; 
the  food  of  A.*s  poets  seems  to  be 
that  more  ethereal  ambrosia  called 
by  some  *  flapdoodle  ;*  for  the  mate- 
rials of  which  delectable  viand  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  O'Brien, 
in  Marryat's  Peter  Simple,  But  let 
us  hear  the  poet  himself: — 

Lean'd  on  his  gate,  he  gazes  :  tears 
Are  in  his  eyes,  and  in  his  ears 
The  murmur  of  a  thousand  years  : 
Before  him  he  sees  life  unroU, 
A  placid  and  continuous  whole ; 
That  general  Life  which  does  not  cease, 
Whose  secret  is  not  joy,  but  peace ; 
That  Life,  whose  dumb  wish  is  not  miss'd 
If  birth  proceeds,  if  things  subsist ; 
The  Life  of  plants,  and  stones,  and  rain ; 
The  Life  he  craves,  if  not  in  vain. 
Fate  gave  what  Chance  shall  not  control, 
His  sad  lucidity  of  souL 

*  Life,'  forsooth !  what  is  this  hun- 
gry abstraction  called  '  Life,'  which 
with  a  dozen  more,  stolen  from  the 
dregs  of  German  philosophy,  have 
supplanted  those  impersonated  vir- 
tues and  vices  with  capital  letters, 
who  ousted  the  Joves  and  Minervas  of 
the  ancien  regime^  and  reigning  from 
Gray  and  Collins  down  to  the  gen- 
tleman who  began  his  ode  with, 

Inoculation,  heavenly  maid,  descend ! 

linger  still  among  the  annuals  and 
'bcK>ks  of  beauty?'— Just  as  good 
in  their  way  as  'Life,'  and  such-like 
novel  slan^.  Life  unrolling  before 
him  f  as  if  it  could  unroll  to  purpose 
any  where  but  in  him;  as  if  the 
poet,  or  any  one  else,  could  know 
aoght  of  life  except  by  Uoing  it,  and 


that  in  bitter,  painful  earnest,  being 
tempted  in  all  points  like  his  kind,  a 
man  of  sorrows,  even  as  The  Highest 
was.  But  we  forget.  It  is  *'  the  Life 
of  plants,  and  stones,  and  rain,* 
which  '  he  craves.'  Noble  ambition  I 
Why  not  the  life  of  beasts  also  ? 
That  might,  indeed,  be  in  most 
species  too  active  for  the  poet,  but  he 
might  at  least  find  a  congenial  sphere 
of  existence  in  the  life — of  the  oyster. 

But  we  will  jest  no  more.  In 
sober  sadness,  here  is  a  man  to  whom 
Grod  has  given  rare  faculties  and  ad- 
vantages. Let  him  be  assured  that 
he  was  meant  to  use  them  for  God. 
Let  him  feast  himself  on  all  beautiful 
and  CTaceful  thoughts  and  images; 
let  him  educate  himself  by  them,  for 
his  capacity  for  them  indicates  that 
in  that  direction  lies  his  appointed 
work.  Let  him  rejoice  in  his  youth, 
as  the  great  Arnold  told  his  Bugby 
scholars  to  do,  and  walk  in  the  sight 
of  his  own  eyes ;  but  let  him  re- 
member that  for  all  these  things 
God  will  bring  him  into  judgment. 
For  every  work  done  in  the  stren&rth 
of  that  youthful  genius  he  must  give 
account,  whether  it  be  good  or  evil. 
And  let  him  be  sure,  that  if  he 
chooses  to  fiddle  while  Rome  is  burn- 
ing he  will  not  escape  unscorched. 
If  he  chooses  to  trifle  with  the  public 
by  versifying  dreamy,  transcendental 
excuses  for  laziness,  for  the  want  of 
an  earnest  purpose  and  a  fixed  creed, 
let  him  know  that  the  day  is  at  hand 
when  he  that  will  not  work  neither 
shall  he  eat.  If  he  chooses,  while  he 
confesses  the  great  ideas  with  which 
the  coming  age  is  pregnant,  to  justify 
himself,  by  the  paltry  quibbles  of  a 
philosophy  which  he  only  half  be- 
lieves, for  taking  no  active  part  in 
God's  work,  instead  of  doing  with  all 
his  might  whatsoever  his  hand  finds 
to  do,  we  recommend  for  his  next 
meditation  the  significant  story  of 
that  nobleman  of  Samaria,  who  in 
the  plenitude  of  his  serene  unbelief 
chose  to  sneer  and  sniff  at  the  pro- 
phet's promise  of  near  deliverance : — 

*■  If  tne  Lord  should  make  windows 
in  heaven,  might  this  thing  be  ?' 

'Behold,'  was  the  answer,  ^thou 
shalt  see  it  with  thine  eyes,  bvt  thou 
shaJt  not  eat  thereof'  On  the  morrow, 
for  all  his  serene  sniffing,  the  deli- 
verance came.  *  But  it  came  to  pass* 
(he  acting  on  behalf  of  order  and  the 
constitute  decencies^ '  that  the  people 
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trod  him  down  in  the  gate^  and  he 
died,^     Verbum  sat  sapienti. 

We  must  raise  a  complaint,  also, 
against  the  poet*s  attempt  to  graft 
Greek  choric  metres  on  our  English 
language.  How  unsuccessful  he  has 
heen  a  single  quotation  will  shew: 
for  instance,  from  the  Strayed  Re- 
veller (p.  20) : — 

They  see  the  Scythian 
On  the  wide  Stepp,  unharnessing 
His  wheel'd  house  at  noon. 
He  tethers  his  heast  down,  and  makes 
his  meal, 
Mare's  milk  and  hread 
Bak'd  on  the  emhers  : — all  around 
The  boundless  wavinggrass-plains  stretch, 
thick  Starr 'd 
With  saffron  and  the  yellow  hollyhock. 
And  fiag-leavM  iris  flowers. 
Sitting  in  his  cart 
He  makes  his  meal :  before  him,  for 
long  miles. 
Alive  with  bright  green  lizards, 
And  the  springing  bustard-fowl. 
The  track,  a  straight  black  line. 
Furrows  the  rich  soil ;  here  and  there 
Clusters  of  lonely  mounds. 
Topped  with  rough-hewn. 
Grey,  rain-blear'd  statues,  overpeer 
The  sunny  waste. 

They  see  the  ferry 
On  the  broad,  clay-laden. 
Lone  Chorasmian  stream  :  thereon. 

With  snort  and  strain. 
Two  horses,  strongly  swimming,  tow 
The  ferry-boat,  with  woven  ropes 

To  either  bow 
Firm-hamess'd  by  the  mane.  A  chief 
With  short  and  shaken  spear 
Stands  at  the  prow,  and  guides  them ; 
but  astern 
The  cowering  merchants,  in  long 

robes. 
Sit  pale  beside  their  wealth 
Of  silk-bales,  and  of  balsam-drops, 

Of  gold  and  ivory. 
Of  turquoise-earth  and  amethyst, 

Jasper  and  chalcedony. 
And  milk-barr'd  onyx  stones. 
The  loaded  boat  swings  groaning 
In  the  yellow  eddies. 
The  gods  behold  them. 

They  see  the  Heroes 

Sitting  in  the  dark  ship 

On  the  foamless,  long-heaving, 

Violet  sea ; 
At  sunset  nearing 
The  Happy  Islands. 
These  things,  Ulysses, 
The  wise  bards  ako 
Behold  and  sing. 
But,  oh,  what  labour ! 
O  prince,  what  pain ! 

In  this  beautiful  passage,  which 


might  he  a  fragment  from  a  lost  play 
of  iGschylus,  we  are  at  once  struck 
with  a  radical  defect — utter  want  of 
rhythm  and  melody.  It  is  nervous 
and  picturesque  prose  cut  up  into 
scraps,  and  nothing  more ;  for  it  is 
simply  impossible,  we  believe,  to 
adapt  these  Greek  choric  metres  to 
our  language. 

But  read  the  verses  aloud,  with 
any  accents  you  will,  fwr  or  un- 
fair, and  what  is  the  effect  but 
prose,  with  just  enough  likeness  to 
verse  to  become  tantalising  and  dis- 
agreeable, from  the  way  in  which  it 
seems  perpetually  to  stumble  into 
rhythm  for  a  foot  or  two,  and  then 
stumble  miserably  out  again?  No 
doubt  it  may  be  said  that  the  sin  is 
in  our  coarse  English  ears,  that  there 
is  a  true  rhythmic  sequence  if  we 
could  but  hear  it'-Hust  as  there  is  in 
the  most  intricate  nigue  or  variation 
in  music,  though  impalpable  to  the 
ears  of  an  unlearned  vulgar.  No 
doubt  we  are  a  very  ill-educated 
people,  we  English — the  worst  edu- 
cated in  Europe;  and  we  are  be- 
ginning to  find  it  out.  But  while 
we  are  babes  in  metre,  we  must 
plead  for  a  milk  diet — ^the  milk  of 
Moore,  Southey,  and  Tennyson. 
When  the  whole  British  public  have 
been  well  drilled  for  twenty  years  by 
Messrs.  Hullah  and  Sterndale  Ben- 
nett, as  we  sincerely  wish  that  they 
may  be,  and  not  before,  will  it  be  wortn 
while  for  those  who  wish  to  be  de- 
servedly popular  poets  to  publish 
these  delicate  metrical  fantasias. 
And  even  then  the  poet  will  be 
bound,  for  his  own  sake  as  well  as 
for  ours,  to  publish  at  the  same  time 
complete  musical  scores  for  them,  and 
to  set  them  sung  at  some  theatre, 
with  full  chorus,  before  sending  them 
forth  in  print. 

The  next  book  on  our  list  is  one 
far  superior  in  poetic  power  to  any 
of  the  works  we  tiave  noticed,  except 
the  Strayed  Reveller,  and  far  supe- 
rior to  that  volume  in  faith  and 
earnestness  of  purpose.  Its  name, 
Ambarvalia,  perhaps,  is  a  mistake; 
for  it  leads  us  to  expect  something  of 
a  pastoral,  or  rather  a  purely  Bucolic 
nature.  On  the  contrary,  the  short 
lyrics  and  fnqgments  of  blank  verse 
of  which  it  consists  are  almost  en- 
tirely of  a  subjective  and  meditative 
cast,  principally  reli^ous  and  philo- 
sophic.   Especially  m  Mr.  Clough*8 
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half  of  the  hook  there  is  often  an 
obscurity  of  thought,  and  a  careless 
roughness  of  form,  which  more  time 
spent  in  polishing,  and  more  exertion 
given  to  throwing  his  thoughts  into 
a  concrete  and  truly  imaginative 
form,  might  easily  have  remedied. 
We  must  complain,  too,  of  the  frag- 
mentary state  of  the  whole  book. 
It  is  true  every  scrap  is  worth  read- 
ing and  remembering.  The  authors 
have  a  right  to  say,  '  Whatever  we 
have  not  done,  we  have,  at  least, 
given  you  a  worthy  thought  embo- 
died in  a  worthy  form,  to  help  yout 
comprehension  and  recollection.'  But 
still  we  must  ask.  Why  these  mere 
scraps — very  often  without  titles? 
Why  were  they  not  kept  to  be  in- 
serted as  parts  of  some  continuous 
whole?  Why,  as  we  said  before, 
should  an  artist  begin  publishing  his 
sketches  before  he  has  painted  us 
one  perfect  picture?  He  fritters 
away  his  own  talents  by  the  habit  of 
throwing  into  verse  unconnected  his 
passing  thoughts,  unless  he  have 
some  one  higher  object  in  view  which 
will  hereafter  unite  them  all.  Theonly 
case  in  which  such  a  method  is  allow- 
able is  when  each  little  poem  is  in  itself 
a  defined  and  perfect  organic  whole, 
such  as  almost  all  Mr.  Tennyson's 
earlier  short  poems  were;  for  it  is 
but  fair  that  an  artist  should  try  his 
power  upon  small  pictures  before  he 
advances  to  vast  and  complicated 
ones.  But  let  them  be  wholes,  and 
not  desultory  disjecta  membra  poetce ; 
and  let  the  poet  be  sure  that  the 
sooner  he  tries  to  compose  a  large 
work  the  better  for  him,  even  though 
he  fail.  The  habits  of  method,  and 
of  continuous  thought  and  purpose ; 
the  insight  into  the  laws  of  art,  above 
all  of  the  piil  net  uno — the  unity  in 
multiplicity,  which  was,  according  to 
the  old  Italian  painters,  the  ground 
law  of  all  composition ;  in  short,  the 
self-discipline,  moral  and  intellectual, 
which  he  will  gain  by  labouring  for 
months  or  years  at  one  great  work, 
will  go  further  to  make  a  poet  and 
a  man  of  him,  than  thousands  of 
'fugitive  pieces,' — fugitive  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  We  were  deeply 
struck  with  this  truth  in  reading, 
the  other  day,  the  poetical  works 
of  the  late  Mr.  Motherwell,  in 
which  a  quantity  of  talent,  which  if 
united  and  inspired  by  one  great 
object  might  have  produced  an  im^ 


mortal  poem,  seem  to  us  to  have  been 
utterly  thrown  away  by  dribblets 
upon  innumerable  subjects,  which 
taken  separately  were  of  little  in- 
terest, while  they  might  have  shone 
brilliantly,  each  in  its  place,  as  parts 
of  a  great  whole.  The  moral  in  the 
old  fable  of  the  bundle  of  sticks, 
that  division  is  weakness,  holds  as 
true  in  art  as  it  does  in  politics  and 
in  war.  We  speak,  of  course,  of 
those  only  who  have  the  great  faculty 
of  concentration,— of  arranging  and 
wielding  large  masses  of  thought  in 
obedience  to  a  single  idea.  Those 
who  have  not,  must  either  aim  at 
perfect  finish  in  short  poems,  which, 
we  believe,  is  almost  necessary  to 
their  naturalness  and  effectiveness, — 
in  fact,  to  their  being  poetry  at  all, 
or  else — which,  perhaps,  is  the  wiser 
plan — they  must  give  up  poetry,  and 
turning  essayists,  philosophers,  poli- 
ticians, or  whatsoever  else  their  hand 
findeth  to  do,  do  that  with  all  their 
might,  and  not  trouble  themselves  at 
all  with  writing  verses,  if  they  cannot 
write  first-rate  ones.  We  do  not 
mean  to  recommend  such  a  course  to 
Mr.  Clough,  for  he  has  shewn  the 
public,  in  his  poem  of  The  Bothie, 
that  he  is  capable  of  better  things 
than  fragments ;  though  in  that  too, 
as  here,  we  miss  both  the  dramatic 
facultv  of  projecting  himself  out  of 
himself  into  the  characters  whom  he 
describes,  and  also  that  rhythmic  in- 
spiration, that  instinctive  melodious- 
ness, which  throws  all  the  thoughts 
of  the  lyric  poet  into  the  form  of  a 
song, — that  feculty  which  is  the  se- 
cret of  the  great  effect  which  Moore 
has  been  able  to  produce  with 
thoughts  and  images  generally  of  the 
shallowest  and  most  commonplace 
kind.  But  we  do  think,  on  the 
shewing  of  his  own  poems,  that  Mr. 
Clough  is  meant  to  be  something 
higher  than  a  third-rate  versifier, — 
that  he  is  meant  to  be  an  earnest 
thinker  and  prose  writer  upon  some 
of  the  deepest  questions  of  our  da^ ; 
and  though  we  would  not  advise  him 
to  give  up  verse,  yet  we  would 
counsel  him,  while  ne  has  so  much 
matter  to  express,  not  to  lose  time 
over  the  manner  of  it,  as  he  seems 
to  have  done,  for  instance,  in  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  fragment, — beauti- 
ful and  wise,  but  which,  unless  it  was 
intended  to  be  inserted  in  a  longer 
poem,  might,  with  the  exception  of 
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the  last  three  lines,  have  heen  writ<* 
ten  in  prose  without  sacrificing  a 
particle  of  its  imagery  (p.  44)  : — 

Roused  by  importunate  knocks 
I  rose,  I  turned  the  key,  and  let  them  in. 
First  one,  anon  another,  and  at  length 
In  troops  they  came ;  for  how  could  I, 

who  once 
Had  let  in  one,  nor  looked  him  in  the 

face. 
Shew  scruples  e'er  again  ?     So  in  they 

came, 
A  noisy  band  of  revellers, — ^vain  hopes, 
Wild  fancies,  fitful  joys  ;   and  thore  they 

sit 
In  my  heart's  holy  place,  and  through 

the  night 
Carouse,  to  leave  it  when  the  cold,  grey 

dawn 
Gleams  from  the  east,  to  tell  me  that  the 

time 
!For  watching  and  for  thought  bestowed 

is  gone. 
We    would   not    complain  thus, 
were  there  not  some,  things  among 
Mr.  Clough's  poems  which  make  us 
believe  that  he  can  finish,  and  that 
he  can  cast  his  into  a  truly  song-like 
form ;  for  instance,  the  first  piece  in 
the  book,  which  struck  us  much,  not 
only  for  its  noble  moral,  but  also  for 
the  genuine  and  appropriate  melody 
of  its  soft  and  melancholy  rhythm : — 
The  human  spirits  saw  I  on  a  day, 
Sitting  and  looking  each  a  different  way ; 
And  hardly  tasking,  subtly  questioning, 
Another  spirit  went  around  the  ring 
To  each  and  each  :  and  as  he  ceased  his 

^ay, 
Bach  after  each  I  heard  them  singly  sing, 
Some    querulously    high,    some    softly, 

sadly  low, 

*  We  know  not, — ^what  avails  to  know  ? 
We  know  not, — ^wherefore  need  we  know  ? ' 
This  answer  gave  they  still   unto    his 

suing, — 
'  We  know  not,  let  us  do  as  we  are  doing.' 

'  Dost  thou  not  know  that  these  things 
only  seem  ? ' 

*  I  know  not,  let  me  dream  ray  dream.' 

'  Are  dust  and  ashes  fit  to  make  a  trea- 
sure ? ' 

*  I  know  not,  let  me  take  my  pleasure.' 

'  What  shall  avail  the  knowledge  thou 

hast  sought  ? ' 
'  I  know  not,  let  me  think  my  thought.' 

*  What  is  the  end  of  strife  ? ' 

*  I  know  not,  let  me  live  my  life.* 

*  How  many  days  or  e'er  thou  mean'st  to 

move  ? ' 

*  I  know  not,  let  me  love  my  love.' 

*  Were  not  things  old  once  new  ? ' 

*  I  know  not,  let  me  do  as  others  do.' 
And  when  the  rest  were  over  past, 

*  I  know  not,  I  will  do  my  duty,'  said 

the  last. 


*  Thy  duty  do  ? '  rejoined  the  voice ; 
'  Ah,  do  it,  do  it,  and  rejoioe ! 

But  shalt  thou  then,  when  all  is  done, 
Enjoy  a  love,  embrace  a  beauty 
Uis  these,  that  may  be  seen  and  won 
In  Ufe,  whose  course  will  then  be  run ; 
Or  wilt  thou  be  where  there  is  none  ?  * 
'  I  know  not,  I  will  do  my  duty.' 

And  taking  up  the  word  around,  above, 

below. 
Some    querulously   high,    some    softly, 

sadly  low, 
'  We  know  not,'  sang  they  all,  '  nor  ever 

need  we  know.' 

*  We  know  not,'  sang  they ;  '  what  avails 

to  know  ? ' 
Whereat   the   questioning  spirit,  some 

short  space. 
Though  unabashed,  stood  quiet  in  his 

place. 
But  as  the  echoing  chorus  died  away. 
And  to  their  dreams  the  rest  returned 

apace. 
By  the  one  spirit  I  saw  him  kneeling  low. 
And  in  a  silvery  whisper  heard  him  say, — 
'  Truly,'   thou  know'st  not,  and  thou 

need'st  not  know ; 
Hope  only,  hope  thou,  and  believe  alway ; 
I  also  know  not,  and  I  need  not  know. 
Only  with  questionings  pass  I  to  fro, 
Perplexing  these  that  sleep,  and  in  their 

folly 
Imbreeding  doubt  and  sceptic    melan- 
choly ; 
Till  that  their  dreams  deserting,   they 

with  me. 
Come   all  to   this   true  ignorance   and 

thee.' 

We  must  speak  with  diffidence  in 
criticising  the  poems  of  two  young 
men,  who  seem,  from  this  little  boo^ 
far  more  able  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
us  than  we  are  on  them ;  but  we 
think  that  Mr.  Burbidge  gives  more 
promise  than  Mr.  Clough  does  of 
taking  a  high  place  among  the  lyrists 
of  the  day.  In  both  there  is  a  fall 
consciousness,  that  to  affect  the  pre- 
sent generation  the^  must  sing  about 
the  present;  but  m  Mr.  Burbidge 
there  is  more  natural  melodiousness, 
more  polish,  more  objectivity,  if  not 
of  thought,  still  of  expression.  Yet 
in  him,  too,  we  miss  that  Tyrtssan 
fire  and  passion,  that  lilt  and  roll,  by 
which  the  true  people's  poet  can  stur 
the  hearts  of  men.  He  is  too  calm 
as  yet  for  an  Orpheus ;  'the  brutes* 
may  listen,  but  it  will  require  much 
more  energy  on  his  part  to  make 
them  *  dance.*  But  his  sonnets  are 
very  beautiful;  this  one,  for  in- 
stance: — 
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To  the  revered  Memory  of  Thomas  Arnold^  D,D. 

Yes,  noble  Arnold,  thou  didst  well  to  die ! 

Needed  but  this,  that  the  dark  earth  should  hide 

The  seed,  to  have  the  harvest  far  and  wide. 

Long  (with  a  yoioe  that  echoed  in  the  sky) 

Didst  thou  pour  forth  thy  fervent  prophecy : 

Vain  seer  l^for  thou  amongst  us  didst  abide  ;•— 

This  world  was  then  thy  country ; — at  our  side 

Thou  spak'st  scarce  heard.    But  now  thou  art  on  high 

Among  the  immortal  and  invisible  quire. 

And  straight  like  thunder  (silent  till  tiie  fire 

Which  caused  it  dies),  thy  soul's  majestic  voice 

Is  rolling  o'er  the  wonder-smitten  land ; 

And  Truth  that  sate  in  drought,  dares  to  rejoice, 

Marking  that  all  admire,  some  understand. 


And  this  one,  again,  in  a  different 
key,  which,  with  several  others  of 
both  gentlemen's  *  Devotional  Foems,* 
seem  to  be  the  harbingers  of  a 
healthier  and  deeper  school  of  reli* 
gious  poetry  than  any  we  have  seen 
of  late.  True,  it,  like  many  more  of 
tlieir  thoughts,  is  melancholy;  but 
it  is  not  tne  morbid  Werterism  of 
men  discontented  with  God,  His  uni> 
verse,  and  history,  which  is  the  track 
of  His  footsteps  through  time,  as  was 
the  melancholy  of  the  Lyra  Apoato^ 
Uca,  but  of  rignteous  discontent  with 
the  evil  within  them  and  vnthout 
ihem,  which  is  at  discord  with  God 
and  with  His  purposes  in  this  day ; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  that  for  one  verse 
complaining  of  others  we  have  fifty 
complaining  of  themselves.  We  hope 
to  see  many  more  such  devotional 
poems  as  this  book  contains,  and  only 
beg  Mr.  Burbidge,  in  his  next  work, 
not  a^n  to  seem  to  yield  to  one  of 
the  I^michsean  lies  of  the  age,  which 
be  nobly  contradicts  throughout  the 
poems  themselves.  We  mean  not  to 
countenance  the  fancied  separation 
between  Sacred  and  Profane,  by  put- 
ting his  devotional  poems  apart  from 
the  rest,  and  under  a  separate  title. 

The  evil  birds  which  I  have  fed  so  long. 
In  the  foul  mansion  of  my  sinful  soul. 


Now  with  their  pinions,  horrible  and 
strong. 
They  battle  with  me  fortheir  usual  dole. 
Hungnly  barking,  a  discordant  song, 

They  hang  upon  the  outlets  of  my  mind. 
Or  on  the  roof  sit  patiently  and  long. 
Heavy  as  autumn  clouds,  the  loath- 
some kind. 
Lord,  give  me  air  and  light !     I  pant  for 
breath ! 
And  Thy  sweet  residence,  once  warm 

and  bright. 
Is  close,  confined,  and  small,  and  full 
of  night ; 
It  is  clay-cold  and  damp — it  smells  of 

death ! 
Yet  Thou  art  there ! — And  where  Thou 

deignest  to  be, 
My  blessed  Lord !  is  good  enough  for  me. 

Another  feature,  which  excuses  the 
sadness  of  some  of  these  poems,  is  the 
healthy,  cheerful,  and  truly  godly 
eye  which  they  have  for  Nature,  for 
Love,  and  all  human  relations.  We 
can  allow  those  who  delight  simply 
and  innocently  in  the  beauties  of 
God's  universe  as  He  created  it,  to 
lament  as  much  as  they  will  oyer 
the  sad  deflexions  from  it  which 
man's  sin  has  caused.  We  will  listen 
respectfully  to  the  sighs  of  a  man 
who  can  write  in  the  same  breath 
such  a  poem  as  the  following  (p. 
84):— 


NetV'Old  Philosophy, 
Un  vrai  Philosophe  est  homme,  fait  gloire  de  I'fetre. — ^Mabmontel. 

Let  Love  be  Love,  my  best  philosophers ! 

As  Motion  is  the  regent  Law  of  life. 
Even  so  'tis  Passion  only  which  confers 

The  power  of  Love.    All  contest  is  not  strife. 
It  is  not  peace,  but  death,  where  nothing  stirs. 

HH  Us  He  * 

Its  *  *  * 

So  is  Love's  genuine  calm,  by  Passion's  strife 
Kept  rich  and  full,  else  falling  soon  away, 
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Or  (keeping;  semblance)  sad  in  lack  of  life. 

As  that  cold  impress  fair  the  adulterous  clay- 
Took  on  the  bounteous  heart  of  Diomed's  Wife.* 

Beneath  the  tents  which  sacred  Love  invests, 

Blu&h  not,  true  man,  the  rosy  wreath  to  take  ; 
Nor,  while  within  thine  arms  the  dear  one  rests, 

With  overstooping  kisses  to  awake 
The  little  Love  asleep  between  her  breasts. 

The  true  philosopher  is  he  whose  eye 

Reads  truly  Nature,  God's  appointed  plan — 
He  who  obeys  her  rule  instinctively. 

Or  wittingly,  or  not,  the  genuine  man. 
Wisdom  is  to  obey  her,  knowing  why  ! 

We  must  quote,  too,  from   Mr.  the  perusal  of  all  those  quiet-gmng^ 

Burbidge's  poems,  one  of  the  best  people  who  cannot   conceiTe  what 

political  ballads  we  have  read  for  a  can  be  the  matter  with  the  ^cUiaiis 

long  time,  which  we  recommend  to  just  now  (p.  89)  : — 

Goodman  Tobacco -Farmer, 
Written  in  Sicily,  1846. 

Goodman  Tobacco -Farmer  spreads  out  his  store  to  <|ry ; 
Row  and  row  the  green  leaves  in  a  seemly  order  lie  ; 
The  open  shore  invites  him,  row  and  row  he  spreads  them  there. 
Binding  neatly  into  bundles,  as  they  answer  to  the  air. 
To-day's  are  fat  and  scentless,  to-day's  are  green  with  dew ; 
Yesterday's  are  shrunk  and  brown,  but  the  scent  is  creeping  through. 
*  *  «  *  * 

Protection  must  be  had — so  with  toil  the  boughs  he  cut. 
With  toil  the  stakes  he  planted,  and  wattled  him  a  hut. 
Three-sided  was  the  lodge,  but  open  to  survey. 
The  green  leaves  and  the  brown  that  in  seemly  order  lay, 
What  carpeting  of  Astracan  to  him  had  seemed  so  sweet  ? 
What  rich  floor-picture  shuffled  o'er  by  lordly  Roman  feet  ? 

Then  it  was  I  stood  and  marked  him,  housed  in  his  leafy  cell ; 
Proud  security  was  in  his  face,. for  he  watched  his  treasure  weU. 
If  the  roguish  wind  would  make  a  clutch  at  a  dry  leaf  in  his  play. 
Out  he  darted  ! — ^weighted  with  a  stone,  the  russet  rambler  lay. 
Even  in  his  noontide  napping  one  ear  was  yet  awake, 
For  the  light-foot  lizard's  scamper,  or  the  rustle  of  the  snake. 

Goodman  TobaccorFarmer,  you  watch  them  with  a  will ! 

Better  watching  never  yet  was  seen,  and  it  is  fruitless  still ! 

Even  honest  I  am  robbing  you,  in  every  nerve  I  feel 

The  delicate  Aleccia  which  I  innocently  steal. 

Neighbour,  gently  comprehend  me  ;  the  sticky  leaves  you  keep. 

But  the  odour,  friend,  is  Hyiag  free,  o'er  hill,  and  plain,  and  deep. 

9|C  «  *  «  *  «  * 

Now,  friend  Tobacco-farmer,  shall  I  tell  thee  what  I  see. 

That  makes  an  image  in  my  mind  not  much  unlike  to  thee  ? 

Look  yonder,  o'er  the  silver  bay,  those  stately  ships  that  stand 

Anchored  on  the  glowing  deep,  isles  of  artifidal  land ; 

They  are  the  watcher's  lodge,  good  friend !  —  this  land  the  predons  store,  , 

And  the  king  is  he  that  watches,  as  you  do,  evermore. 

This  folk  may  neither  speak  nor  write,  but  as  he  gives  them  role ; 
They  may  ask  his  leave  to  come  and  go,  like  children  in  a  school. 
The  com  shall  not  grow  up  an  inch,  but  it  feeds  him  for  his  grace ; 
The  fig-trees  rain  him  pennies,  the  water  pays  its  pace ; 
Doth  the  wild-bird  bear  his  license  under  his  speckled  wing  ? 
If  the  wild-bird  comes  to  Sicily,  it  shall  surely  pay  the  king. 


*  In  the  museum  at  Naples,  is  shewn  the  mould  of  a  woman's  bosom  in  indu- 
rated ashes — supposed  to  be  that  of  the  wife  of  Diomed,  the  possessor  of  the  TiUft 
called  by  his  name,  at  the  gate  of  Pompeii. 
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Yes,  he  watches  well,  as  yon  do,  a  shrewd  and  careful  man ; 

What  watchMness  can  keep,  that  will  he  keep,  and  can. 

From  his  lodges  he  has  built  him, — ships  and  citadels  of  might,— 

Lldless  iron  eyes  are  watching,  watching,  watching  day  and  night  ; 

Watching  are  all  his  scouts  and  spies,  doganiers,  police, — 

Sixty  thousand  men  are  watching,  with  a  new-cleaned  gun  a-piece. 

Therefore  all  hath  he  that  watching  gives ; — ^from  his  palace  set  on  high 

He  gazes ;— all  is  safe,  his  own,  betwixt  the  earth  and  sky. 

His  pennies  come  in  punctually ;  soft  flatteries  plump  his  throne ; 

Says  the  Ancient  (lying  weekly),  *  What  is  mine,  sire,  is  your  own/ 
******* 

But  the  ancient,  going  home,  flings  his  stars  upon  the  ground, 
Groaning,  '  Will  the  wheel  of  Freedom  never  more  turn  round  ? 
Hither,  steward  !  drain  the  vineyard,  and  never  spare  the  land ; 
Gold,  gold  is  of  no  country,  get  gold  you  understand  !' 
Through  the  bankers'  silent  Angers  see  the  golden  streamlet  glance, 
To  fat  the  sluggard  English  days,  or  arid  sands  of  France. 

And  Thought  and  Grenius  ?    What !  think  you  that  creatures  stay 
In  a  prison's  noisome  narrows,  who  have  wings  to  get  away  ? 
On  far  Parisian  garret-floors  the  alien  tomes  are  spread, 
When  the  historian's  magic  eye  would  question  with  the  dead  ; 
Feebly,  by  foreign  breezes  swept,  the  old  Sicilian  tree 
Murmurs  its  near-forgotten  trick  of  honeyed  melody. 

Thus,  me  seemeth,  gracious  king,  that  sovran  lord  thou  art 

Of  every  thing  about  the  land,  except  its  soul  and  heart. 

To  the  outwani  flies,  detesting  thee,  all  energy  of  good. 

Even  vice,  in  its  hot  chambers,  would  forget  thee,  if  it  could. 

Oh,  king,  count  well  thy  pennies  —  pouch,  soul-farmer,  what  you  may ; 

But  the  leaves,  methinks,  are  all  you  keep,  the  odour  flies  away. 


With  this  extract  we  end  our 
notice,  heartily  recommending  the 
book  to  all  who  read  poetry,  not  for 
passing  amusement,  but  as  food  for 
earnest  meditation. 

As  we  have  thus  wandered  on  from 
book  to  book  to  poetry  of  a  more 
strictly  religious  cast,  this  seems  the 
proper  place  to  notice  the  elegant 
and  pious  poems  of  the  Rev.  Ko- 
bert  Aris  Wilmott.  We  should  have 
accorded  them  a  more  extended 
notice  in  our  pages,  had  not  their 
merits,  through  the  medium  of  a  long 
panegyric  in  The  Times,  gained  a 
far  wider  publicity  than  it  is  in  our 
power  to  increase.  Graceful  light- 
ness^ rather  than  stern  force,  is  their 
characteristic ;  but  Mr.  Wilmott,  we 
presume,  does  not  make  them  the 
basis  of  his  reputation.  His  success 
as  a  biographer,  a  HttSrateur,  and, 
above  all,  as  a  laborious  parish  priest, 
may  excuse  him  from  devoting  his 
energies  solely,  or  even  principally, 
to  the  Muses.  Many  great  scholars 
and  philosophers  have, Tike  Coleridge, 
thought  it  not  unworthy  of  them  to 
throw  into  the  form  of  verse  their 
lighter  thoughts,  and  to  take  their 
stand,  not  on  their  poetical  merits 
only,  but  on  the  whole  of  their 
works. 
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And  such,  we  presume,  is  Mr. 
Wilmott*s  intention.  These  poems, 
therefore,  are  to  be  lucro  appcmenda^ 
and  joyfully  accepted  as  ^  pleasant 
work  of  supererogation,  beyond  our 
expectations.  Their  merit,  as  to 
finish,  stands  high ;  especially  if,  as 
some  think,  the  best  proof  of  an 
author's  power  is  his  treatment  of  a 
short  poem,  giving  as  it  does  a  test  of 
his  faculty  for  embodying  an  idea  in 
a  clear,  succinct,  and  methodic  whole. 
Alternately  tender  and  playful,  fan- 
ciful and  devout,  the  scholar  and  the 
gentleman  is  interpenetrated  by  a 
vein  of  devotion ;  and  classic  and 
eastern  myths  are  turned  hy  a  grace- 
ful craft  into  corroborations  of  a 
purer  faith.  Mr.  Wilmott  shews, 
too,  a  refinement  of  thought  and  a 
variety  of  reading  unfortunately  too 
uncommon  among  the  generality  of 
country  clergy.  He  is  not  one  of 
those  who  i'ancy  that  the  matter 
sanctifies  the  manner;  that  obscure 
and  barbarous  doggerel  are  good 
enough  to  express  truths  which  sur- 
pass all  language.  This  notion,  un- 
fortunately too  prevalent  among  the 
writers  both  of  sermons  and  of 
hymns,  was,  perhaps,  pardonable  in 
the  past  generation  of  rotting  church- 
roofs,  dirty  whitewash,  and  rickety 
pews,  patched  up  out  of  the  frag- 
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ments  of  the  sqiure^s  old  cupboards ; 
but  we  hope  to  see  it  rapidly  vanish- 
ing in  an  age  in  which  religious  art  and 
architecture  are  once  more  asserting 
their  true  dignity, — an  age  which 
sees,  for  instance,  as  the  parish  church 
of  a  remote  and  lonff- neglected  forest 
district,  such  a  truly  noble  building 
as  the  splendid  church  at  Bearwood, 
in  Berkshire  (of  which  Mr.  Wilmott 
is  the  incumbent),  the  fruit  of  the 
taste  and  generosity  of  the  lamented 
Mr.  Walter. 

One  specimen,  we  are  afraid,  of 
Mr.  Wilmott*s  stjrle  must  suffice  for 
our  limited  space  (p.  47)  :  — 

A  Similitvde. 

In  Thalaba— thrice  wond'rous  tale ! — 
Before  th'  Arabian's  weary  eye, 

With  nectar-fruit  was  seen  to  sail 

The  green  bird  through  the  lonely  sky. 

So  Hope — earth's  bird  of  paradise — 
To  sad,  foot-blaeding  pilgrim  brings 


From  green  sun-garden  in  the  skies 
The  grape  of  promise  on  its  wings. 

And  though  Time's  ploughshare,  rudely 
driven. 
Sweet  thoughts — ^heart's  violets — ^may 
destroy ; 
Fresh  blossoms,  nurst  by  dew  of  heaven. 
Spring  up  to  fill  our  breast  with  joy. 

Over  the  ruins  of  youth's  dream, 
Seeds,  dropt  by  unseen  fingers,  fall ; 

To  grow  on  Faith's  awakening  gleam. 
Like  flowers  along  a  mouldering  wall. 

We  also  noticed  with  pleasure 
some  stanzas  on  Milton*s  blindness ; 
*  Lines  to  an  Aged  Living  Poetess  ;* 
and  a  simple  and  touching  little  bal- 
lad, '  The  Last  of  Seven.' 

From  such  a  specimen  as  we  have 
given  above,  our  readers  will  not 
doubt  that  this  little  volume  will 
meet  with  all  the  popularity  which 
it  deserves,  and  will  supply  the  fitting 
food  for  the  intellectual  appetite  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  religious  public 
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i  T  SEE  no  reason,'  eloquently  said 
i.  ^Ir.  Disraeli,  when  addressing 
the  Manchester  school  on  the  subject 
of  agricultural  distress,  —  *  I  see  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  fade  like 
the  Tyriau  dye,  and  smoulder  into 
dust  like  the  Venetian  palaces  of 
yore;'  and  but  that,  like  the  Pro- 
tectionist orator,  we  'have  faith  in 
the  enduring  elements  of  the  English 
people,'  we  should  think  that  the 
time  is  already  at  hand  when  that 
catastrophe  is  to  occur.  Only  look 
round  at  this  vexed  and  turbulent 
world ;  only  look  at  that  quarter  of 
it,  with  the  political  confederations 
of  which  our  own  country  is  espe- 
cially connected;  what  is  it  that 
we  see  ?  Convulsion.  The  elements 
of  foreign  war,  internal  discord  (the 
fruit  immediately,  perhaps,  of  evil 
government,  but  remotely  and  surely 
of  a  departure  from  the  simplicity  of 
the  Christian  faith),  senates  without 
leaders,  sceptres  vrithout  authority, 
churches  without  unity,  race  opposed 
to  race,  armies  marshalling  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  in  the  plains  of  Northern 
Italy,  towards  the  Alps,  and  in  the 
capital  itself  of  the  most  civilised 
country  of  Europe  (for  no  other 
purpose^  in  this  l^ter  case,  thaa  to 


Preserve  the  lives  and  propert]^  of 
er  inhabitants) — these  are  the  signs 
of  the  times  with  which  we  are 
greeted,  through  the  colunms  of  any 
daily  journal,  and  which  may  weu 
cause  the  most  careless  statesman  to 
think,  and  the  most  confident  nation 
to  assume  an  attitude  of  defence. 
And  yet  it  is  in  the  midst  of  these 
things, — notorious  to  the  most  un- 
lettered, and  forming  a  subject  of 
interest  or  anxiety  to  every  educated 
man, — ^that  England,  with  her  vast 
possessions  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  with  her  overgrown  popula- 
tion at  home,  and  her  envied,  though 
not  yet  resisted,  authority  abroaa» 
diminishes  her  little  army,  and  pro- 
claims that  she  is  safe  in  her  sea- 
bound  home !  Surely  this  is  a  policy 
well  calculated  to  awaken  the  moat 
antagonistic  feelings  in  the  breast  of 
every  one  of  us.  Surely  no  English- 
man who  has  elanoed,  even  cursorily^ 
at  his  country  s  history,  and  knows  at 
all  the  blessings  of  her  institutions^ 
can  avoid  at  once  to  tremble  and  to 
admire. 

But  look  further  than  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  Consider  these 
very  colonies.  How  have  they  in- 
creased during  this  present  century^ 
and  yet  how  vexed  they  are !    We 
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bave  behaved  like  a  greedy  school- 
boy, who  steals  or  procures  honestly 
«very  sweetmeat  that  he  can  lay  hold 
of^  and  allows  the  little  property 
which  he  cannot  use  to  grow  mouldy 
in  his  store.    Nay,  worse.    We  have 
behaved  like  a  petulant  invalid,  who 
invites  all  the  doctors  he  can  hear  of 
to   help    him,    procures    all    their 
nostrums,  heaps  medicine  upon  medi- 
cine, and  establishes  diet-roll  after 
diet-roll ;   but  cannot  bring  himself 
to  swallow  the  physic,  and  will  not 
esLt  the  food   which   is  set  before 
htm,  because  he  has  never  accus- 
tomed himself  to  it,  and  wiU  insist 
on  grumbling.    With  what  objects  in 
view  did  we  acquire  these  territories  ? 
Why  have  we  encouraged  emigration 
to  them?    Was  it  that  we  might 
increase  the  prestige  of  our  name 
even  at  the  cost  of  blood  and  money  f 
Was  it  that  we  hoped  to  grow  richer 
Jay  them,  should  they  prove  pro- 
fitable?   or   (as  it    ought  to  have 
been)  that  ive  might  rear  the  Cross 
of  Christ   in   every  corner  of  the 
globe?  or,  finally,  were  we  attracted 
by  the  honourable  desire  of  pro- 
viding settlements  for  our  redundant 
population,  where  they  might  live 
as  their  fathers  had  done  before  them, 
the  subjects  of  free  and  just  govern- 
ments ?    Be  our  motives  of  action 
what  they  mi^ht,  the  acts  themselves 
bave  not,  in  their  results,  justified  the 
noise  that  we  once  made  about  them. 
Look  at  Canada.    A  jealousy  has 
long  subsisted  between  the  loyal  in- 
babitants  of  the  north  and  the  once 
rebels  of  the  south ;  and  we  are  re- 
compensing the  latter  (reimbursing^ 
we  believe,  is   the    phrase   at  the 
Colonial  Office)  for  the  part  which 
they  took  against  the  Queen's  autho- 
rity, the  rebel  disposition,  unless  we 
are  misinformed,  remaining,  and  the 
loyalists  of  Upper  Canada  maddened 
almost  to  revolt.   Is  it  wonderful  that 
tbey  are  so  ?  Why  we  have  destroyed 
sacoessively  the  profitable  relation 
between  England  and  her  American 
dominions.    We  give  no  market  now 
to  Canadian  com,  more  than  to  that 
of  the  United    States,   Poland,   or 
Prussia;  and  exhibit  little  gratitude 
to  the  sons  of  the  brave  men  who 
belped  our  fathers  to  maintain  the 
glory  of  the  British  fla^,  and  to  pre- 
flcrve  the  integrity  of  the  empire. 
The  Canadas  are  again  on  the  eve 
of  revolt,  and  we  dioose  this  par- 


ticular moment  for  reducing  the 
army  by  which,  if  at  all,  the  move- 
ment must  be  put  down. 

Cast  we  our  eyes  next  at  the  Cape, 
to  which  we  have  annexed  a  new 
and  a  large  territory;  scarcely  ex- 
pecting, however  we  may  profess  to 
desire,  that  the  Queen's  African 
dominions  will  long  be  circum- 
scribed by  its  limits.  Moreover, 
if  the  Cape  is  to  be  any  profit  to  us 
at  all,  enormous  sums  of  money 
must  be  expended ;  for  to  render  it 
fit  for  European  occupation,  not  only 
roads,  but  canals  and  reservoirs  of 
water  must  be  provided.  Nor  is 
the  idea  chimerical.  If  the  soil  in 
many  places  be  sandy,  the  valleys 
on  the  other  hand  are  fertile:  the 
climate  is  splendid ;  and  the  country, 
besides  abounding  in  the  finest  ani- 
mals— such  as  the  elk,  deer  of  all 
kinds,  the  buffalo,  and  the  elephant, 
—  is  capable  of  producing  nearly 
every  vegetable  which  grows  in  Eng- 
land. The  Cape  is  not  only  valuable 
because  of  its  geographical  position, 
but — provided  we  stock  it  with  Eng- 
lish and  honest  labour,  and  set  skilful 
men  to  direct  that  labour — it  may 
become  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
of  our  colonies.  What  are  we  doing 
there?  Blink  the  matter  as  the 
Colonial  Office  may,  it  is  not  to  an 
island  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  but  to 
the  continent  itself  that  a  batch 
of  conmcts  is  to  be  sent.  Now  mark 
the  result.  Already  the  inhabitants 
are  loud  in  their  expressions  of  in- . 
dignation  and  disapproval ;  nor  is  it 
improbable  that  our  overworked 
military  force,  scattered  as  it  is  into 
various  detachments,  all  of  which  are 
remote  from  the  traces  of  civilisation 
and  the  solace  of  society,  may  be 
concentrated  not  on  the  frontier  of 
our  new  territory  to  overcome  some 
Kaffir  chiefs,  but  at  the  heretofore 
flourishing  George  or  Cape  Town,  in 
order  to  frustrate  the  endeavours  of 
a  justly  indignant  people.  Is  there 
anything  in  this  to  justify  the  dis- 
bandment  of  ten  thousand  well- 
trained  soldiers  ?    We  think  not 

Meanwhile  how  do  matters  stand 
in  places  further  east?  In  Ceylon 
we  are  standing  upon  the  embers  of 
a  native  rebellion,  which  our  unpo- 
pular governor  has  just  extinguished 
in  the  blood  of  the  people's  priest- 
hood. By  the  recent  failure  of  so 
many  of  our  great  merchants,  and 
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S'  oCher  causes,  the  bnlk  of 
e  colonists  have  become  bankrupt, 
and,  therefore,  discontented;  and 
we  choose  this  moment  for  with- 
Rawing  from  the  island  a  portion 
of  the  weak  garrison  which  has 
heretofore  held  it  in  subjection.  Is 
that  wise,  even  if  we  had  some 
guarantee  (which  we  have  not^ 
against  a  sudden  rupture  witn 
France  or  Bussia— both  of  which 
powers  seem  to  be  playing  their  own 
game  on  the  Ck)ntinent — however 
loath  our  foreign  minister  may  be  to 
admit  the  fact?  But  we  need  not 
dwell  at  length  upon  possible  con- 
tingencies like  these.  The  state  of 
In£a,  in  spite  of  Lord  Gongh's  re- 
cent triumph,  might  of  itself  offer 
dissuasives  enough  against  the  mis- 
taken economy  into  which  Lord 
John  Eussell  has  been  badgered; 
for  if  his  lordship  supposes  that  now 
at  len^h  the  reign  of  universal 
peace  is  about  to  be  established 
there,  he  must  be  a  less  acute  ob- 
server of  human  nature  than  we 
take  him  to  be.  Consider  how  the 
case  stands. 

Late  in  the  year  1845  an  army 
was  concentrated  in  a  prodigious 
hurry,  though  certainly  not  too 
soon,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Pun- 
jaub;  and  with  enormous  loss  on 
our  part,  and  desperate  success,  the 
Sikhs  were  overthrown.  That  army 
marched  from  the  Sutlej  to  Lahore ; 
and  its  gallant  leaders  dictated,  ac- 
cording to  their  preconceived  notions 
of  sound  policy,  the  terms  of  what 
has  proved  to  be  a  very  hollow 
peace.  We  had  it  in  our  power  to 
make  the  Indus  (for  awhile)  our 
boundary.  Instead  of  this  we  placed 
a  minor  over  a  nation  of  soldiers ; 
and  permitting  chieftains  trained  and 
inured  to  war  to  occupy  the  for- 
tresses, we  disciplined  their  followers, 
as  if  they  could  be  trusted  to  do 
what  our  own  troops  left  of  ne- 
cessity incomplete.  We  even  went 
so  far  as  to  discharge  some  thousands 
of  Sepoys,  and  re-shipped  several 
European  regiments  for  England. 
All  tnis  was  done  in  order  to  save 
expense.  We  made  up  our  minds 
against  further  conquests,  and  by 
way  of  insuring  peace  (which  must 
be  founded  on  our  enemies'  respect 
for  us)  we  diminished  our  forces. 
Mark  the  result!  Early  in  1848 
reports    of  a    wide -spread   insur- 


rection reached  Bombay,  and  tbej^ 
were  not  credited.  The  rebellioo^ 
however,  went  on.  Its  pn^ress  de- 
pended in  no  d^ree  on  the  willing* 
ness  or  unwillingness  of  the  Bombay 
Grovemment  to  believe  the  truth; 
for  the  love  of  one  people  for  war 
seldom  yields  quietly  to  the  love  of 
another  people  for  peace.  Conquest, 
alone  can  settle  the  ^fferenoe  between 
them, — a  &ct  which  we  are,  at  lengthy 
beginning  to  accept.  Once  niare» 
therefore,  a  Britisn  army  took  the 
field;  and  while  one  division,  after  «. 
well-conducted,  though  tardy  siege^ 
reduced  Moultan,  another  fought  two 

Seat  actions,  and,  not  without  the 
ss  of  many  valuable  lives,  achieved 
a  decisive  victory.  The  Sikhs  may 
be  assumed  to  be  destroyed.  What 
then  ?  In  the  battle  or  Groojerat  a 
corps  of  two  or  three  thousand. 
Afighans  took  part  against  us,  and 
General  Gilbert  is  described  in  the- 
last  despatches  to  be  in  hot  pursuit 
of  them.  Where  will  the  chase  end  ? 
Shall  we  suffer  the  wanton  violators 
of  treaties  to  go  unpunished,  or  must 
we  march  again  to  Cabul?  If  we 
ever  enter  Cabul  again,  which  seems 
to  be  the  more  probable  issue  of  the 
two,  our  readers  may  depend  upon 
it  that  we  will  abide  there. 

Now  turn  we  our  eyes  to  the 
shores  of  that  mysterious  land,  which 
for  a  thousand  years  or  more  has 
been  closed  against  European  inter- 
course. There,  too,  it  has  been  per- 
mitted that  we  should  break  the- 
spell.  We  have  set  up  our  standard 
on  one  of  the  outposts  of  China ;  and 
a  feeble  garrison  of  eleven  hundred 
men  guards  it.  Next  our  attention 
is  attracted  to  Borneo,  which  we  have 
just  acquired;  and  somewhere  in 
the  same  latitude  is  Birma.  Pass 
these  by,  however.  Sail  to  the  great 
Atlantic,  and  in  our  imperial  pos- 
sessions there  let  us  trace,  if  possible,, 
the  characters  of  imperial  policy. 

We  look  in  vain  for  them.    Many 
a  midnight  watch,  many  an  anxious 
fear  and  hope,  many  longings  to  be 
safe  again  in  their  English  homes;, 
and  hear  once  more  the  voices  of' 
their  loved  ones,  fell  to  the  lot  oV 
the  bold  navigators  by  whom  the 
spicy  islands  of  the  West  were  dis- 
covered.   Many  a  hard-fought  con- 
flict, too,  followed  by  long  days  of 
pain  and  sickness,  did  their  successors 
endure  to  maintain  these  islands,  and 
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uphold  the  honour  of  the  Englisli 
!flag.  Many  an  hour  of  bodily  toil 
and  deepest  mental  labour — many  a 
gainful  apprehension  lest  their  exer- 
tions would  after  all  prove  vain  (those 
'vho  know  what  it  is  to  distrust  a 
noble  scheme,  and  those  only,  can 
commiserate  this  pain) — much  weari- 
less, despondency,  and  mistrust,  did 
some  of  the  best  of  England's  philan- 
thropists suffer,  ere  they  proclaimed 
to  the  civilised  world  that  Christian- 
ity and  slavery  were  irreconcileable 
Ibes.  Could  those  hardy  mariners 
-^^dke  up  from  their  graves  —  some 
Trom  tbe  bed  of  the  ocean  which  they 
made  their  servitor ;  some  from  their 
lonely  resting-places  in  distant  islands 
never  visited  by  the  footsteps  of 
kindred — could  the  men  who  de- 
iroted  their  best  energies  to  the 
cause  of  emancipation,  and  prophe- 
sied so  fervently  the  immortal  des- 
*tinies  of  England,  could  they  wake 
up  and  see  the  object  of  their  energies 
impoverished,  despondent,  and  de- 
spised, how  would  they  blush  for  the 
shame  of  this  generation  I  The  spicy 
islands  of  tbe  West  will  soon  yield 
spice  no  more — or,  if  they  do,  it  will 
be  for  another  than  the  English 
people ;  for  the  English  people  have 
shewn  themselves  unworthy  of  their 
^eat  forefathers.  What  are  we 
iibout  in  Jamaica  ?  What  have  we  ac- 
tually done  ?  Of  Jamaica,  and  indeed 
of  the  West  Indies  in  general,  it  is 
siiot  too  much  to  say,  that,  regarded 
ais  a  portion  of  the  Queen's  domi- 
nions, they  are  ruined  beyond  re- 
demption. Their  ancient  prosperity, 
rooted,  if  you  will,  in  moral  wrong, 
lias  passed  from  them  for  ever ;  be- 
cause faithless  men,  who  undertook 
and  carried  through  the  pirocess  of 
their  moral  regeneration,  dealt  with 
them  dishonestly.  We  are  no  advo- 
cates for  slavery  in  any  shape  or 
ferm.  A  trade  in  human  beings, 
-whether  they  be  black  or  white,  is  a 
.sinful  trade,  and  hereditary  bondage 
cannot  be  justified  for  a  moment. 
But  let  us  not  forget  that  the  ac- 
jcuraed  traffic  was  sanctioned,  encou- 
raged, and  fostered  by  acts  of  the 
IBritish  legislature,  and  that  up  to  a 
recent  date  the  law  as  carefully 
,guarded  the  planter's  right  of  pro- 
perty in  his  slaves  as  it  guards  Mr. 
Cobden's  right  of  property  in  tbe 
jpane  which  his  admirers  collected 
Tor  him,  or  ours  in  the  pen  with 


which  these  pages  are  written.  It 
might  be — doubtless  it  was — a  right- 
eous thing  to  abolish  slavery  at  all 
hazards.  Whether  the  proper  mo- 
ment was  seized  for  effecting  the 
desired  end  is  another  matter;  but 
the  thin^  itself  being  good,  we  could 
have  easily  reconciled  ourselves  to  a 
little  blundering  in  its  accomplish- 
ment, had  not  the  grossest  breach  of 
faith  kept  pace  with  it.  But  the 
history  of  the  dealings  of  the  Impe- 
rial Parliament  and  the  English 
people  with  their  fellow  subjects, 
the  proprietors  of  the  islands  in  the 
Caribbean  sea,  describes  one  of  the 
most  atrocious  instances  of  right 
overpowering  might  that  ever  wa8 
placed  upon  record.  We  gave  them 
no  time  to  prepare  for  the  crisis  in 
their  fate  which  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very was  sure  to  bring  on.  We 
deluded  them  with  the  promise,  first 
of  a  system  of  apprenticeship,  which 
was  scarcely  begun  ere  it  was  broken 
through,  and  then  with  assurances 
of  protection  against  the  competition 
in  the  slave-markets  of  Cuba  and 
the  Brazils,  which  have  not  been 
observed.  The  results  are,  that  we 
get  our  sugars  a  trifle  cheaper  than 
we  used  to  do  while  the  West  India 
interest  was  deemed  worth  our  im- 
perial notice,  and  that  the  West 
India  proprietors  are  ruined  to  a 
man.  Can  we  wonder  at  the  spirit 
which  now  guides  their  councils? 
Is  it  matter  of  surprise  that  they 
should  use  their  legislative  rights  in 
stopping  the  suppUes,  and  refusing 
to  support  the  public  establishments  ? 
And  will  the  matter  end  there? 
We  doubt  it  greatly.  The  West 
India  islands  may  be  feeble  enough 
in  their  individuality.  We  are  quite 
able  to  put  down  the  first  movement 
at  rebellion  in  the  largest  of  them, 
and  to  govern,  if  we  please,  by  the 
power  of  the  sword ;  but  the  West 
Indies  are  not  the  only  discontented 
portion  of  our  colonial  empire,  and 
they  have  the  best  sympathies  of  a 
powerful  neighbour  to  fall  back 
upon.  Does  any  body  question  the 
readiness  of  Jamaica  at  this  moment 
to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the 
United  States  ?  Does  anybody  doubt 
the  readiness  of  the  United  States^ 
after  Canadian  annexation  shall  have 
been  determined  upon,  to  extend  to 
Jamaica  likewise,  and  to  British 
Guiana,  too,  the  protection  of  the  Stara 
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and  Stripes  ?  And  this  is  the  time 
at  which  our  Government  has  judged 
it  expedient  to  reduce  the  army ! 

It  is  not,  however,  exclusively  he- 
cause  of  the  unsettled  condition  of 
things  in  all  the  remote  dependencies  of 
the  British  crown,  nor  yet  on  account 
of  the  wide- spread  confusion  which 
prevails  everywhere  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  or  the  ambitious  though 
unacknowledged  desi^s  of  the  United 
States,  of  which  mimsters  alone  seem 
to  be  ignorant,  that  the  recent  dis- 
missal of  ten  thousand  disciplined 
men  from  the  British  army  is  to  be 
deprecated.  Ireland  is  as  little  fit  to 
be  left  without  a  strong  military  gar- 
rison now  as  she  was  in  the  days  of 
O'Connell's  monster  meetings.  Of 
rebellion,  in  the  proper  sense  of  that 
term,  there  may  be  small  danger. 
Besides  that,  the  unhappy  people  are 
physically  too  much  reduced  to  risk 
an  appeal  to  arms,  had  they  leaders 
to  head  them;  there  is  nobody  now 
insane  enough  to  argue  that  even 
successful  rebellion  would  benefit 
the  country.  But  this  excess  of  mi- 
sery of  itself— this  universal  poverty, 
and  the  indolence  in  which  it  origin- 
ates, and  which  it  helps  to  perpetuate, 
creates  an  universal  indifiference  to 
the  requirements  of  the  law,  and  a 
readiness,  under  all  circumstances, 
to  act  in  opposition  to  it.  Now  it  is 
useless  to  speak  of  improving  the 
condition  of  a  country  till  you  have 
forced  its  inhabitants  to  understand 
that  the  law  must  be  obeyed;  and 
there  seems  to  be  but  one  means  of 
impressing  this  conviction  on  the 
minds  of  Irishmen,  not  less  than  of 
others,  namely,  by  proving  to  them 
that  the  law  is  strong  enough  to 
vindicate  itself.  Observe  that  we  are 
not  now  arguing  in  favour  of  a 
purely  coercive  system  of  adminis- 
tration even  in  Ireland.  We  may 
stin  believe,  as  we  have  on  former 
occasions  taken  the  liberty  to  assert, 
that  Ireland  is  not  ripe  for  the  free 
institutions  which  have  been  thrust 
upon  her ;  and  that  the  minister  who 
should  be  courageous  enough  to  place 
her  for  a  dozen  years  under  martial 
law  would  deserve  to  be  regarded 
as  her  best  benefactor.  But  as  no 
such  minister  is  likely  to  arise,  our 
reasoning  extends  only  to  point 
out,  that  whatever  may  be  the  re- 
medial measures  ultimately  deter- 
mined upon,  yon  need  not  hope  to 


carry  them  through  unless  there  be 
a  strong  body  of  police  and  regular 
troops  to  support  you  in  the  under- 
taking. Take,  for  example.  Lord 
John  RusselFs  Rate  in  Aid ;  or  Mr. 
Herbert's  substitute  for  it,  the  enact- 
ment of  an  Irish  Income-tax;  or, 
more  sweeping  still.  Sir  Robert  PeeFs 
comprehensive  scheme  for  setting  rid 
of  the  present  race  of  Irish  proprie- 
tors, and  resettling  the  island  frank 
this  country.  Will  you  be  able, 
without  an  army  at  your  back,  to 
collect  the  rate  or  to  levy  the  taz» 
or,  stUl  more,  to  sell  up  and  tnrii 
adrift  men  whom,  with  all  their 
faults,  the  Irish  peasants  still  love» 
as  the  lineal  descendants  of  their 
own  aristocracy  ?  Just  fancy  Smith, 
from  the  house  of  Smith,  Snookes, 
and  Co.  of  Leeds,  going  over  to  take 
possession  of  the  domain  from  which 
an  O'Brien,  or  an  O'Connor,  or  a 
Malone,  had  been  ejected.  How  loi^ 
would  he  be  permitted  to  indulge 
the  dream  of  territorial  self-im- 
portance, which,  let  him  say  what  lie 
will  to  the  contrary,  was  the  main 
cause  of  his  embarking  his  capital, 
acquired  in  trade,  in  the  undrained 
bogs  of  the  south  or  west  of  Ire- 
land ?  The  miserable  man  would  not 
remain  a  week  on  his  estate,  unless 
there  were  troops  hard  by  to  protect 
him.  If  he  escaped  bemg  shot,  or 
from  having  his  house  burned  about 
his  ears,  he  would  receive  so  many  and 
such  various  proofs  of  the  distaste  oT 
the  Celt  for  the  Saxon — and  espe- 
cially for  the  Saxon  trader  as  a  land- 
lord— that  vanity  would  soon  make 
way  for  a  less  agreeable  feeling,  and 
the  country  be  delivered  from  his 
presence.  And  so  it  will  be  fonnd, 
when  the  experiment  comes  fairly  ta 
be  tried,  that  the  collection  of  the 
new  rate,  or  the  new  tax,  must  he 
conducted.  You  may  pass  as  mai^ 
laws  about  Ireland  as  you  please, 
but  we  defy  you  to  ensure  the  exe- 
cution of  them,  except  under  the 
terror  of  military  punishment. 

Our  readers  will,  of  course,  under- 
stand that,  with  the  wisdom  or  follj 
of  any  of  the  proposed  measures  we 
are  not,  for  the  present,  troubling 
ourselves.  Such  a  rate  in  aid  as 
Lord  John  seems  determined  to  cairj 
does,  indeed,  appear  to  us  to  afiora 
one  of  the  most  effective  arguments 
to  the  Repeal  party  that  could  be 
supplied.    The  extension  of  the  fa- 
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come  and  assessed  taxes  to  Ireland, 
too,  though  not  open  to  the  same 
objection,  would  be  surely  ill-timed 
—  not  to  say  worse  of  it — at  this 
moment.  And  with  respect  to  Sir 
Robert's  devise,  it  may  be  compre- 
hensive and  very  statesman-like,  but 
its  practicability  is  the  point  con- 
nected with  it  which  seems  most 
doubtful.  For,  besides  the  shake  which 
any  such  commission  would  give  to 
all  rights  of  property,  both  in  Ire- 
land and  elsewhere  (for  who  is  to 
guarantee  the  purchaser  against  the 
creation  of  a  new  commission  next 
year,  which  shall  sell  him  out  ex- 
actly as  it  sold  out  his  predecessor  ?), 
there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
creating  a  good  title  to  the  best  of 
the  doomed  estates,  through  which 
we  doubt  whether  Sir  Robert  has 
as  yet  seen  light.  What  are  you  to 
do  with  the  holders  of  the  mort- 
gages ?  with  the  widows  and  younger 
children  who  have  liens  on  the  pro- 
perty? with  the  leaseholder,  whose 
term  extends  to  any  indefinite  pe- 
riod between  nineteen  and  nine  hun- 
dred years  ?  And  even  if  all  these 
points  were  settled,  has  the  world 
ever  seen  a  nation  raised  in  the  scale 
of  moral  being  by  a  process  which 
b^an  with  reducing  the  mass  of  its 
population  to  a  state,  real  or  imi^n- 
ary,  of  serfage  under  a  foreign  aris- 
tocracy? The  idea  is  monstrous!  And 
yet,  while  such  schemes  are  advo- 
cated, the  minister  can  calmly  declare 
that  he  expects  to  be  in  a  condition, 
by  and  bye,  to  withdraw  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  military  force  from  Ire- 
land, and  that  he  is,  therefore,  en- 
couraged to  reduce  the  army  by 
ten  thousand  men  I 

There  is  yet  another  point  of  view 
in  which  the  late  reductions  must  be 
looked  at,  in  order  rightly  to  under- 
stand their  value  as  measures  of 
political  economy.  Lord  John  dis- 
misses some  thousands  of  private 
soldiers,  in  order  that  they  may  re- 
turn to  become  burdens  upon  their 
parishes,  while  he  maintains  in  their 
integrity  one  or  two  expensive  mili- 
tary establishments,  which  we  need 
not  stop  to  particularise.  The  latter, 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  afford  large 
fields  of  piUronage ;  the  former  are 
mere  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water,  on  whose  fate,  either  here  or 
anywhere  else,  it  is  not  worth  a 
prune  minister's  while  to  waste  a 


thought.  And  all  this  in  order  to 
conciliate  a  faction  which  is  not  to 
be  won,  and  which  is  ready  to  trip  him 
up,  and  will  trip  him  up,  perhaps, 
before  these  pages  see  the  light.  But 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  point  of 
view  in  which  we  proposed  to  con- 
sider the  question  before  us  will  not 
admit  of  the  sort  of  discussion  on 
which  we  are  now  touching.  Enough 
is  done  if  we  shew  that  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  state  of  the  world,  at 
home  or  abroad,  to  sanction  the  dis- 
arming on  which  the  Whigs  have 
ventured ;  and  this  task,  unless  we 
greatly  deceive  ourselves,  we  have 
now  accomplished. 

Meanwhile,  as  out  of  all  evil  some 
good,  in  this  lower  world,  arises, 
there  are  matters  connected  with  the 
reduction  to  which  it  may  be  well  to 
direct  the  attention  of  our  military 
readers.  The  army  is  unwisely 
weakened,  but  opportunities  are  pre- 
sented to  its  chiefs,  of  which,  if  they 
fail  to  take  advantage,  great  blame 
will  attach  to  them ;  for  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  assert,  that  if  ever  there 
was  a  time  when  the  su^estions 
which  we  have  ourselves  ventured, 
on  some  occasions,  to  make  might 
successfully  be  pressed  upon  the 
army,  it  is  now.  Out  of  the  five 
thousand  men  who  have  actually 
been  discharged  from  the  ranks, 
not  one  thousand,  perhaps — no,  not 
half  a  thousand  —  could  boast  of 
even  tolerable  characters.  They 
were  the  scum  of  the  army,  and 
the  very  nucleus  of  crime.  Distri- 
buted by  eights  or  tens  into  the 
various  companies  which  compose 
our  regiments,  they  set  an  unceasing 
example  of  evil  to  their  comrades ; 
they  led  away  the  young,  and  even 
contaminated  the  old.  Disobeying 
the  law,  they  hated  it ;  and  bating 
it,  they  set  it  purposely  at  defiance. 
Of  these  men  it  is  not  too  much  to 
assert,  that  Uiey  not  only  committed 
crimes  themselves,  but  that  they  had 
pleasure  in  seeing  others  commit 
them  also.  Some  were  thieves,  and 
had ;  forfeited  all  right  to  good- 
conduct  pay  or  pension ;  some  had 
been  deserters,  were  branded,  and 
had  also  lost  their  right  to  good-con- 
duct pay  or  pension;  or,  if  they 
enlisted  vrithin  recent  years,  at  all 
events  they  had  lost  any  that  mi^ht 
have  accrued  to  them  for  service 
past:    and   all  were,  without   ex- 
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ception,  drunkards — all  hated  the 
barrack  and  haunted  the  pothouse 
— all  eflectually  destroyed  anything 
like  an  eymt  in  then:  companies 
(a  thing,  by  the  bye,  which  one 
hears  of  oftener  than  one  sees)  by 
their  blasphemous  language,  their 
sullen  demeanour,  and  their  readi- 
ness to  grumble.  Men  may  avoid 
to  commit  crime  because  of  the  pre- 
valence of  self-interest  over  tempta- 
tion, and  of  a  lingering  preference 
for  virtue  rather  than  vice ;  but  the 
moral  sense,  the  keen  perception 
of  what  is  degrading,  and  the  inca- 
pacity to  sympathise  with  brutality, 
can  never  last  where  blasphemy  and 
murmuring,  bad  faith,  and  open 
profligacy,  make  their  homes.  And  so 
up  to  this  time,  notwithstanding  that 
you  find  one  set  of  soldiers  (and  that, 
comparatively  speaking  a  small  one) 
infinitely  worse  than  the  other,  both 
are  chargeable  with  this, — that  there 
exists  among  them  no  moral  standard. 
Now,  however,  that  these  black- 
guards are  gone,  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  our  officers,  coupled  with 
discretion  and  true  philanthropy,  will 
go  far  to  check  the  accumulation  of 
others  like  them ;  and  therefore  it  is 
that,  looking  only  to  the  honour  of 
the  service,  we  rejoice  over  the 
impolicy  of  ministers,  and  look  to 
colonels  of  regiments  and  captains 
of  companies  (assisted  by  the  new 
schoolmasters)  to  inculcate  among 
their  men  a  respect  for  the  military 
profession,  a  recognition  of  the  kind- 
ness of  Grovernment,  and  a  proper 
regard  for  their  country  and  for 
themselves. 

We  have  to  thank  the  T^Tiigs  for 
their  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  education  for  our  soldiers  (and 
officers),  and  for  the  grant  of  money 
which  is  to  be  laid  out  on  quarters 
for  the  married  men.  If  we  only  saw 
a  better  law — something  like  that 
which  in  another  article  we  have 
suggested — for  the  eradication  of 
drunkenness,  we  should  say  that, 
from  Government,  provided  only  it 
gave  us  a  more  extended  and  effi- 
cient chaplain  department,  no  more 
ought  to  be  expected.  It  invites 
our  soldiers  to  lay  by  their  money, 
giving  them  good  security  and  in- 
terest for  it;  holds  out  rewards 
for  good  conduct;  offers  as  liberal 
pensions  as  can  be  expected,  and 
as    liberal    pay    as   ought    to    be 


desired — it  invites  the  soldier,  more- 
over^ to  use  his  time  aright,  and 
to  develope  the  intellect  which  Grod 
gave  him;  and  has  further  re- 
moved, by  abolishing  the  sale  of 
spirits  in  canteens,  immediate  tempt- 
ations from  his  reach:  what  more 
can  it  do  ?  Nothing,  except  it  be  to 
maintain  our  army  in  the  strength 
which  becomes  a  great  nation,  and 
to  acknowledge  it,  not  as  a  necessary 
nuisance,  but  as  a  natural  and  a 
glorious  bulwark. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  con- 
sider the  fate  of  the  unhappy  men 
who  have  been  discharged,  when  we 
recollect  that  they  once  had  it  in  their 
power  to  retire  honourably  from  the 
service,  and  that  despite  the  certainty 
of  punishment,  and  the  conviction 
that  on  their  conduct  depended  their 
after  livelihood,  they  still  plunged, 
step  afler  step,  into  the  vortex  of  vice 
and  wretchedness,  we  own  that  i^e 
are  filled  with  foreboding.  How 
many  young  men  are  there  at  this 
moment  standing  on  the  brink  of 
that  very  precipice  down  which  these 
have  fallen,  and  whom  it  will  require 
a  combination  of  the  utmost  tact  and 
the  truest  Christian  feeling  to  keep 
from  the  same  fate  ?  And  how  many 
officers  of  companies  are  there  to  be 
found  in  our  regiments  sufficiently 
alive  to  the  responsibility  of  their 
position,  sufficiently  reflective  to  un- 
derstand the  progress  of  crime,  and 
sufficiently  self-knowing  to  be  able 
to  deal  with  the  faults  of  their  sol- 
diers ?  What  is  more  difficult  than 
to  manage  the  human  heart? — and 
yet  what  is  the  history  of  this  fallen 
world  but  the  tale  of  each  man*s 
influence  exercised  (intentionally  or 
unintentionally)  over  the  conduct  of 
his  neighbour  r  Take  all  stories  and 
traditions,  from  that  of  Adam  and 
Eve  in  Paradise  down  to  that  of  the 
convict  Bush  and  his  unhappy  victim, 
^ndford,  and  you  will  see  that  it  is 
invariably  example  for  good  or  for 
evil  that  makes  individuals,  fami- 
lies, and  generations,  wicked  or  obe- 
dient, peaceful  or  wretched.  Nor  do 
we  believe  that  there  is  any  fountain 
or  security  for  this  good  example  but 
belief  in  God ;  nor,  therefore,  that 
without  religion  any  man,  any  fa- 
mily, any  people,  or,  of  course,  any 
regiment,  can  be  safely  guided.  Have 
our  officers  that  security  ?  Do  th^ 
acknowledge  that  it  is  necessary  P 
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We  will  not  allow  ourselves,  al- 
thoQgli  we  have  opened  liere  a  ques- 
tion which  invites  to  the  application 
of  a  severe  discipline,  to  condemn 
without  measure  the  morality  of  Bri- 
tish ofiBicers.  It  is  indeed  true  that, 
having  earl^  been  deceived  by  the 
belief  (self-imposed)  that  in  enter- 
ing upon  their  present  calling  they 
had  chosen  a  life  of  little  labour  and 
much  pleasure,  these  gentlemen  think 
too  liiue.  Labour,  whether  of  mind 
or  of  body,  is,  after  prayer,  the  very 
mirror  of  religious  sincerity.  We 
can  no  more  conceive  a  Christian  who 
does  not  labour  than  we  can  imagine 
one  who  does  not  pray  or  give  alms. 
Moreover,  without  labour  even  a  sin- 
cere man, — even  one  who  is  anxious 
to  do  God*s  bidding,  will  find  his 
religion  hopeless.  Earth  was  not 
intended  for  a  place  of  unceasing 
adoration ;  and  when  man  is  not  in 
communion  with  his  Maker,  there  is 
only  one  course  which  it  is  safe  for 
him  to  follow — to  employ  himself  in 
something,  either  a  social  duty  which 
has  rather  the  character  of  relaxation 
than  of  toil,  or  a  definite  one,  im- 
posed by  his  profession  or  by  the 
law  of  charity,  in  his  Maker's  service. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that 
in  a  society  where  professional  duties 
are  not  active  or  continuous  (we 
speak,  of  course,  of  times  of  peace), 
and  where  the  members  of  it  have 
not  been  sufficiently  well  educated 
to  be  able,  without  considerable 
effort,  to  open  to  themselves  fields  of 
inquiry,  that  we  find  even  the  trifling 
duties  which  are  required  looked 
upon  as  troublesome,  or  that  amuse- 
ment is  the  general  object  of  pursuit. 
Trifling  duties  of  detail  are  to  all  men 
more  or  less  irksome.  To  the  in- 
quiring mind,  a  half-hour  spent  upon 
some  labour  which  might  as  well  be 
done  by  a  subordinate  agent  is  per- 
haps peculiarly  so.  But  then  the 
very  fountain  of  inquiry  is  God  ; 
and  he  who  would  think  deeply  and 
reason  from  God,  aims  at  an  impos- 
sibility if  he  fail  to  obey  Him ;  for 
Grod  is  not  to  be  learnt  by  the  head 
only  —  he  is  much  more  accessible 
through  the  will  and  the  heart.  And 
that  harmony  of  spirit  so  essential  to 
the  following  up  of  philosophic  in- 
quiry can  never  remain  when  a  man 
is  conscious  that  he  is  not  seeking 
what  he  desires  to  advocate,  that  he 
consciously  falls  short  of  the  standard 


(and  that  not  by  infirmity,  but  from 
want  of  sincerity)to  which  he  would 
direct  others.  Therefore,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  to  a  thoughtful 
man  such  duties  as  we  speak  of  are 
often  very  irksome,  he,  supposing  him 
to  be  a  sincere  believer,  will,  if  from  no 
other  reason,  from  the  consciousness 
that  he  would  lose  in  wisdom  by  an 
act  of  disobedience  more  than  he  could 
gain  in  the  time  demanded  by  such 
duty,  perform  it  more  readily  than 
would  one  who  has  pleasure  for  his 
object  There  are,  however,  two  great 
motives  which  should  be  brought 
to  influence  ofilcers  of  all  shades  of 
intellectual  character  in  the  per-* 
formance  of  routine  duties ;  and  to 
these,  rather  than  to  the  frequent 
follies  and  often  contemptible  traits 
of  character  which  distinguish  our 
officers,  we  will  call  attention. 

The  first  is  one  which  is  very  often 
on  the  lips  of  mere  self-seekers,  who 
are  seldom  annoyed  save  when  they 
think  their  personal  reputation  is 
imperilled,  and  whose  sole  object  in 
attending  to  their  personal  duties  is 
their  own  vain-glory :  we  mean  '  duty 
to  the  men,'  or,  as  it  is  more  fre- 
quently termed  by  such  officers  as 
are  here  alluded  to,  ^duty  to  the 
service.'  Much  as  we  think  of  the 
educational  movement  which  has 
been  advancing  so  rapidly  in^  or 
rather /or,  the  army  during  the  last 
few  years,  and  highly  as  we  estimate 
the  good-conduct  warrant  and  the 
regimental  savings'-bank  measure, 
the  most  important  of  all  safeguards 
over  the  conduct  of  the  soldier  is 
still,  and  always  must  be,  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  his  officers.  Nor 
do  we  know  that  there  is  any  better 
field  for  an  officer's  attaining  to,  or 
maintaining  that  influence,  than  in 
the  everyday  duties  which  fall  to 
him.  If  he  believe  that  he  is 
entrusted  with  a  talent  to  be  used 
in  his  Master's  service,  and  see  in 
his  soldiers  the  field  wherein  to 
exercise  that  talent,  let  him  in  those 
very  routine  duties — so  stale  that 
another  might  perform  them,  as  far 
as  getting  the  tiling  done  is  concerned, 
as  readily  as  himself — recognise  at 
once  the  rule  of  personal  discipline 
wherewith  to  test  the  steadfastness  of 
his  obedience,  and  the  direct  methoa 
of  ensuring  his  men's  respect.  Pre- 
cept is  very  admirable,  and,  speaking 
of  soldiers  in  particular,  we  have  in 
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it  great  faith,  so  it  be  earnestly  and 
vigorously  expressed ;  but  there  is  a 
thing  better  than  precept  —  a  thing 
more  persuasive  than  the  most  stir- 
ring oratory  —  and  that  is  example. 
Find  an  officer  whose  desire  is  to 
obey  his  superiors,  and  to  meet,  as 
far  as  in  him  lies,  the  wishes  of  those 
subordinate  to  him  —  who  is  careful 
never  to  wound  the  feelings  of  his 
men,  and  who,  taking  a  lively  interest 
in  his  conduct,  watches  quietly  the 
habits  of  each  soldier,  and  rather  ad- 
monishes before  an  offence  is  com- 
mitted than  reproves  after  the  false 
step  is  taken  —  who  desires  to  reign 
in  nis  men's  hearts,  while  he  at  the 
time  carries  within  his  own  heart 
sterling  uncompromising  principles, 
which  will  make  him  govern  by  the 
Articles  of  War  rather  than  not  go- 
vern at  all, — such  an  one  will  think  no 
duty  once  ordered  too  trivial  to  be  at- 
tended to ;  nor  will  he  fail,  however 
at  first  his  patience  may  be  tried,  to 
exercise  such  a  personal  influence  in 
the  end  as  is  the  object  of  his  ambi- 
tion. Our  officers  are  much  too  apt 
to  take  shelter  under  what  they  be- 
lieve to  be  the  evils  of  a  system,  in 
order  to  indulge  their  propensity  for 

Eersonal  ease.  We  have,  indeed, 
eard  it  mooted  that  in  the  very 
calling  of  a  soldier  is  to  be  found  an 
excuse  for  his  sins.  It  is  said  that 
because  he  cannot  marry  he  need 
exercise  no  control  over  his  passions, 
and  because  he  has  much  time  there 
is  every  excuse  for  using  it  ill. 
Nor  will  our  readers  be  surprised 
when  we  inform  them  that  the  very 
officers  who  use  this  reasoning  sneer 
at  education  as  a  means  of  reforma- 
tion, and  even  go  so  &r  as  to  declare 
that  to. a  private  soldier  reading  and 
writing  are  equally  unbeneficial. 
Such  men  lament  the  departed  lash, 
address  their  soldiers  upon  parade  in 
terms  of  condescending  jocularity, 
such  as,  when  they  are  not  offensive, 
can  at  best  only  procure  for  the  utterer 
the  popularity  of  a  buffoon,  and,  ig- 
noring the  duty  of  a  man  to  his  G<3, 
his  country,  and  himself,  appeal — 
when  they  do  appeal  —  to  the  over- 
stated reputation  of  the  particular  re- 
giment. Esprit  de  corps  is,  indeed,  an 
admirable  motive  to  nold  up  to  our 
soldiers;  but  gentlemen  of  this  ca- 
libre ought  to  remember  that  it  must 
be  based  upon  one  of  two  kinds  of 
estimation  —  the    estimation   which 


springs  from  the  personal  experience 
of  those  who  compose  a  regiment,  or 
the  estimation  which  is  derived  from 
contemplation  of  the  actions  of  those 
who  have  composed  it.  In  fact,  esprit 
de  corps  is  the  result,  the  proof  of 
good  conduct,  not  the  fountain 
whence  good  conduct  proceeds.  And 
if  you  would  excite  to  emulation  by 
relating  the  actions  of  the  great  and 
good,  you  must  cultivate  those  minds 
which  you  desire  so  to  move,  teach- 
ing them  to  read  and  to  think,  not 
expecting  that  by  every  now  and 
then  talking  of  *  regimental  reputa- 
tion *  you  will,  without  personal  kind- 
ness and  example,  the  aid  of  educa- 
tion, and  a  respect  shewn  not  osten- 
tatiously but  cert£unly  opeidy  for  the 
Christian  faith,  reform  the  evil-dis- 
posed or  hold  up  the  wavering.  Let 
officers,  as  their  first  because  their  de- 
fined  duty,  carry  out  all  orders  in- 
tended to  be  by  them  j»cr«ona%  seen  to 
— no  matter  how  trivial  they  may  be — 
with  the  utmost  strictness.  Let  them 
also  proceed  diligently  with  their 
own  education,  seeking  always  the 
truth,  not  in  a  hurry  that  they  may 
display  their  acquirements,  but  gra- 
dually and  with  patience,  that  tney 
may  derive  moral  as  well  as  intellec- 
tual vigour ;  and  in  this  manner  they 
will  gain  a  conscious  influence  over 
their  soldiers,  which  they  cannot 
exercise  better  than  by  leading  the 
latter — as  many  as  possible — to  the 
regimental  school ;  whence  will  flow 
(unless  the  Chelsea  schoolmasters 
sadly  disappoint  us)  a  stream  of 
intelligence  and  moral  principle 
such  as  shall  affect  the  entire  morale 
of  the  barrack-room,  influencing  as 
it  will  (as  all  will  attest  who  remem- 
ber the  influence  of  the  few  over  the 
many  at  school)  even  those  who  may 
be  too  diffident  or  too  idle  to  drink 
at  the  fountain-head  from  which  it 
emanates. 

The  other  great  motive  which 
ought  to  exist  in  every  regiment  for 
the  rigid  carrying  through  of  duties 
of  detail  (it  must  be  remembered  that 
we  are  speaking  of  the  officer's /)«r- 
soiud  example,  and  are  not  supposing 
him  to  have  that  deep  religious  reeling 
which  requires  one  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion,— *  Is  this  a  plain  test  of  obedi- 
ence?'), is  the  personal  respect  of  the 
officer — his  personal  affectum,  indeed 
— towards  the  colonel.  It  is  unfortu- 
nately too  true  that  many  officers  in 
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command  of  corps  rely  little  on  the 
goodwill  of  their  subordinates,  and 
much  on  the  Articles  of  War.  They 
are  in  authority,  and  who  will  dare 
to  disobey  them?  The  orders  are 
plain,  and  who  would  contemplate 
shirking  or  misinterpreting  them? 
Very  good.  Firmness  is  assuredly 
an  mdispensable  qualification  for  a 
commandipg  officer ;  and  nothing  can 
be  more  dangerous  to  authority  than 
a  love  (in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term)  of  popularity.  But  what,  in  a 
society  where  men's  interests  prompt 
them  to  obey,  and  where  there  can- 
not possibly  be  an  attempt  at  rivalry 
— ^wnat  is  required  in  a  man  to  render 
him  popular  ?  Just  this :  That  he  shall 
he  a  thorough  gentleman.  But  what 
is  a  thorough  gentleman  ?  Shall  we 
be  considered  as  straining  after  a 
moral  precept  when  we  answer,  that 
the  most  thorough  of  all  gentlemen 
is  the  Christian  ?  By  some,  perhaps, 
we  shall.  There  is  many  a  man  of 
courteous  manner,  noble  birth,  and 
varied  accomplishments,  whom  we 
may  call  a  gentleman,  but  whom  we 
comd  hardly  term  a  Christian.  We  do 
not,  however,  aver  that  the  Christian 
is  the  only  gentleman :  for  gentle- 
man is  a  word  which  is  not  found 
in  the  Bible ;  it  has  been  coined  by 
men,  and  is,  therefore,  the  significa- 
tion simply  of  some  less  than  Christ- 
ian character :  but  what  we  mean  to 
assert  is,  that  inasmuch  as  each  man 
has  his  own  idea  of  what  a  gen- 
tleman is — this  thinking  it  is  he  who 
will  lend  you  money  or  a  horse ;  the 
other,  that  it  is  one  who  agrees  with 
Tou  in  every  thing  which  you  tell 
nim — the  Christian  is  of  aZ^  gentle- 
men the  most  likely  to  answer  each 
man's  notion  of  (he  thing.  For  a  Christ- 
ian will  have  no  reason  for  refusing  a 
request  except  duty,  and  will,  in  his 
mode  of  pointing  that  out,  by  no 
means  trample  on  his  neighbour's 
fbelings;  imposing  on  his  subordi- 
nates no  needless  burden,  he  will 
spare  others,  but  never  himself. 

If,  therefore,  any  officer  desire  to 
reign  rather  in  the  hearts  of  those 
subordinate  to  him  than  by  the  Ar- 
ticles of  War,  let  him  aim,  as  regards 
his  own  conduct,  at  no  lower  stand- 
ard than  that  of  the  Christian.  On 
the  one  hand  he  will  avoid  the  errors 
of  the  martinet ;  on  the  other  he  will 
not  be  drawn  into  the  weaknesses  of 
more  amiable  but  less  masculine  cha- 


racters. For  Christianity  without 
discretion  is  fanaticism ;  and  without 
carefulness  for  the  feelings  of  those 
around  us,  it  is  simply  nothing.  We 
will,  however,  give  one  or  two  plain 
precepts  upon  particular  points,  since 
we  have  assumed  the  office  of  ad- 
monishing lieutenant-colonels :  after 
which  we  will  make  an  end. 

Nothing  is  more  goading  than  to 
take  up  the  time  of  young  officers 
upon  mere  trifies ;  nor  will  anything 
more  certainly  defeat  itself  than  that 
desire  to  instil  a  sense  of  duty,  which 
rests  its  claims  for  doing  so  upon 
discovering  a  channel  of  employ- 
ment. To  insist,  for  instance — ^be- 
cause  it  is  the  common  routine  of 
duty  for  an  officer  to  command  a 
company  on  parade— that  on  some 
fine  morning,  when  a  long  looked- 
for  event  is  about  to  come  off — 
such  as  a  steeple-chase,  which  has 
been  talked  about  for  the  last  six 
monthvS — every  company  on  parade 
shall  have  all  its  officers  present, 
and  thereby  to  deprive  ten  gentlemen 
of  a  morning's  amusement,  is  an 
utiwise  proceeding,  on  two  accounts. 
First,  it  is  actually  interfering  with 
the  wishes  of  ten  people  without  a 
proper  reason ;  and,  second,  it  creates 
the  feeling  that  Lieutenant  -  colonel 
Pipe,  or  whatever  his  name  may  be, 
not  being  able  to  get  to  the  hunting- 
field  himself,  or  not  desiring  to  go, 
does  not  care  a  button  for  the  con- 
venience of  his  officers.  Nay,  it 
will  even  be  said,  and  thought^  too, 
that  Lieutenant-colonel  Pipe  is  im- 
bued with  a  great  sense  of  personal 
dignity,  which  would  be  outraged 
were  his  orders  carried  through  bv 
those  sergeants,  of  whom,  he  will 
himself  tell  you,  that  they  are  the 
mainstay  of  his  regiment.  Such 
dogmatic  arrangements  ought  to 
be  carefully  avoided;  it  is  under 
ordinary,  not  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, that  a  commanding  officer 
should  hold  a  tight  rein.  Let  him, 
by  all  means,  insist  upon  the  duty 
being  done ;  but  so  long  as  it  is  done, 
let  him  consult,  whenever  he  can, 
the  wishes  of  his  subordinates. 
There  is  a  great  difference  between 
keeping  your  officers  in  hand  and 
choking  them  with  the  bridle;  nor 
does  it  seldom  happen  that  he  who 
strains  hard  toughens  the  month, 
and  is  reduced  at  last  to  the  mere 
force  of  his  arm  to  hold  in  his  steed, 
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vhich,  whenever  he  attempts  to  rest, 
ceases  to  heed  him. 

Again,  in  the  very  management  of 
the  morning  parade  some  officers 
contrive  to  disgust  in  place  of  in- 
structing. They  are  so  imbued  with 
the  animus  of  the  sergeant-major, 
that  they  preface  every  new  word  of 
command  with  a  per&ct  chapter  of 
instructions.  Is  the  column  to  march 
past  in  review  order? — it  stands 
with  arms  at  the  slope  listening  to 
admonitions  such  as  recruits  would 
scarcely  desiderate;  and  when  at 
length  it  does  move,  heaving  a  uni- 
versal sigh,  it  proceeds  to  the  very 
beginning  of  its  morning*s  work  al' 
most  exhausted.  So,  again,  when  the 
parade  is  exchanged  for  the  more 
warlike  practice,  not  a  square  can 
be  formed,  nor  a  column  deployed 
into  line,  without  a  similar  long 
chapter  of  instructions  followed  by 
a  similar  universal  sigh.  Indeed  we 
wish  sighing  were  all  the  conse- 
quences of  this  fatiguing  process  ; 
something  else,  which  begins  with  S^ 
proceeds  occasionally  from  the  ranks. 
And  if  the  morning  be  cold,  and  the 
men  shivering,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
declare  that  these  weary  instruc- 
tions produce  an  extremely  unhappy 
spirit,  and  are,  perhaps,  the  imme- 
diate authors  of  acts  of  excess  and  of 
all  their  consequences. 

It  is  somewhat  of  a  delicate  sub- 
ject that  we  are  dilating  on,  and  we 
are  not,  therefore,  very  anxious  to 
prolong  it :  but  there  is  one  matter  on 
which  we  wish  to  say  a  few  words  — 
in  the  right  dealing  with  which  com- 
manders of  regiments  have  great  op- 
portunity at  once  to  please  their  sub- 
ordinates and  to  effect  real  moral 
good — and  that  is  the  matter  of 
leave.  There  cannot  be  a  greater 
fallacy  than  to  imagine  an  officer  to 
be  the  better  for  remaining  with  his 
regiment.  Perhaps  there  is  no  place 
more  calculated  than  a  barrack  to 
contract  the  mind ;  no  society  which, 
sooner  than  a  mere  military  one,  will 
defraud  the  heart  of  its  power  of 
sympathising.  Not  but  that  there  is 
much  latent  intelligence  among  our 
officers,  a  very  great  deal  of  excellent 
feeling;  but  the  intelligence  is  de- 
rived entirely  from  the  newspapers, 
and  the  excellent  feeding  brings 
forth  very  little  fruit.  The  intelli- 
gence is  negative,  and  the  excellent 
feeling  is  passive.    Moreover,  within 


the  barrack  there  is  nothing  to  stur 
a  man's  energies ;  no  emulation  en- 
ters it  such  as  is  derived  from  the 
society  of  those  whom  we  feel  to 
be  our  superiors ;  nor,  in  conse- 
quence, when  any  sorrow  of  heart, 
or  any  innate  consciousness  that  he 
is  capable  of  something  more  than 
mere  intelligence,  causes  an  officer  to 
form  a  resolution  that  he  will  strive 
after  better  things,  does  that  resola- 
tion  bring  forth  its  legitimate  re- 
sults. For  the  soul  of  success  is 
perseverance,  and  the  soul  of  per- 
severance is  emulation ;  and  emula- 
tion, except  it  be  watered  by  the 
deep  rivers  of  sorrow,  is  a  plant 
which  requires  the  most  careful  cul- 
tivation and  the  most  tender  nurs- 
ing. Even  natural  affection  will 
deline  where  there  is  no  scope  for 
it ;  much  more  will  a  feeling  which 
can  only  be  made  lasting  by  strug- 
gle, and  which,  without  renuncia- 
tion of  personal  ease,  can  never  be 
anything  but  a  periodical  reproach. 
We  think,  therefore,  that  to  go 
often  to  his  home,  and  mix  with 
mankind  in  general,  and  in  refined 
society,  is  peculiarly  beneficial  to 
the  officer.  By  doing  so,  those 
fine  feelings  which  may  have  de- 
teriorated m  a  society  purely  male» 
and  that  principle  which  may  have 
been  seriously  assailed,  will  be  alike 
replenished  and  revived.  And  this, 
at  least,  we  are  sure  of,  whereso- 
ever the  obstacle  may  come  from  to 
prevent  the  granting  of  leave  of 
absence,  from  commanders  of  regi" 
ments  it  should  never  emanate.  If 
higher  authorities  deem  the  presence 
of  a  certain  number  of  officers  with 
their  regiment  indispensably  neces- 
sary, well  and  good,  no  one  will 
seriously  complain ;  for  officers,  what- 
ever may  be  Mr.  Cobden*s  opinion, 
do  not  expect  to  be  paid  for  nothing. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  for  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel to  come  short  of  the 
liberty  given  him  to  grant  leaves — 
for  him  to  withhold  the  indulgence 
which  by  his  superiors  is  offered — is 
both  injudicious  and  indefensible.  It 
is  a  course  of  conduct  which,  though 
he  were  an  angel  in  other  respects, 
will  lower  him  in  the  estimation  of 
his  officers,  and  be  a  bar  insuper- 
able, so  long  as  he  persists  in  it, 
against  his  ever  becoming  what,  per- 
haps, he  may  at  heart  desire  to  be 
—  what  assuredly  it  ought  to  he  hu 
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ambition  to  become — the  father  of  his 
xe^ment. 

We  look,  however,  to  the  progress 
of  education  among  our  officers  to 
accomplish  in  lieutenant-colonels,  not 
less  than  in  subalterns,  much  good. 
Quick  despatch  of  business  will  cover 
many  faults ;  readiness  to  give  leave 
^riU  cover  many  more :  but  if  added 
to  these  qualifications  be  the  recog- 
nition of  the  regiment  as  a  field  in 
vhich  infinite  good  may  be  done, 
and  many  fellow-creatures  be  made 
happy,  then  with  the  aid  of  measures 
already  passed,  and  the  assistance  of 
a  devoted  body  of  clergy,  we  hope  to 
see  our  soldiers  as  chivalrous  in  quar- 
ters as  they  are  invincible  in  the  field. 
And  in  that  case  the  time  may  come, 
perhaps,  when  a  future  historian  of 
£ngland  —  somebody  imbued  with 
Macaulay's  genius,  and  with  more 
than  his  sincerity — will  point  the 
moral  of  the  regenerative  power  of 
Christianity  alike  to  a  great  nation 
and  to  an  individual.  Grievous  are 
the  falls  of  men,  as  grievous  are  those 
of  nations.  But  an  Almighty  love 
upholds  us ;  and  perhaps  it  will  be 
seen  that,  despite  the  decaying  symp- 
toms of  the  present  century,  an  Al- 
mighty power  shall  have  upheld 
this  nation.  True,  we  look  to  the 
love  of  money  as  the  means  of  allay- 
ing human  passions,  and  point  to 
free  trade  to  accomplish  perpetual 
peace.  True,  we  preach  this  doc- 
trine before  a  continent  arrayed  in 
arms;  and,  in  the  face  of  the  ac- 
knowledged fact,  that  though  the 
agricultural  produce  of  England 
has  fallen  in  price,  her  manu- 
factures are  not  in  proportion  ex- 
ported. True,  we  forget  that  when 
wealth  is  but  the  produce  of  popu- 
lation it  must  flow  through  an  un- 
natural channel ;  and  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  riches  to  accumulate  and 
men  to  decay.  True,  indeed,  it  is, 
that  we  accept  the  agricultural  pro- 
duce of  foreign  countries  in  place  of 
fertilising  our  colonies,  and  that  we 
pay  for  it,  not  by  our  manufactures, 
nor  even  in  our  paper  currency,  but 
with  our  gold.  Indisputable  it  is, 
that  of  all  nations  in  the  world  whom 
ii^e  choose  to  treat  in  this  generous 
manner,  America,  which  until  the 
discovery  of  California  possessed  no- 
thing but  paper,  is  the  one  selected. 
Nor  will  it  be  denied  that  if  this  is 
to  be  our  future  policy  we  shall, 


sooner  or  later,  exchan^  places  with 
that  country.  We  shall  be  reduced 
to  repudiation,  which  itself  will  not 
save,  since  our  soil  will  not  support 
us.  So  we  shall  find  ourselves :  our 
aristocracy  impoverished,  our  labour- 
ing agricultural  class  diminished,  the 
sinews  of  the  nation  enervated,  and 
our  artisans  worse  paid  than  before, 
while  the  merchant  princes  of  the 
world  will  have  become  its  dependant 
traders.  In  the  meanwhile  corn  may 
have  been  selling  cheap;  but  the 
wages  neither  of  the  men  of  the 
plough  nor  of  the  men  of  the  loom 
will  have  increased.  For  if  our  manu- 
factures be  accepted  by  America,  they 
will  be  so  at  a  reduced  price,  and 
wages  remaining  low  at  home,  and 
rents  diminishing,  in  England  there 
will  be  for  them  less  demand.  And 
for  awhile,  perhaps,  the  mill-owners 
will  be  deceived.  Led  by  the  spirit 
which  has  impelled  thera,  they  will 
read  in  the  decay  of  the  aristocracy 
the  growth  of  their  own  prosperity. 
But  it  will  be  a  fatal  mistake.  While 
their  wares  have  been  selling  at  re- 
duced prices — though,  perhaps,  in 
considerable  quantities — abroad,  on 
every  foreign  river  rival  establish- 
ments will  be  rising,  and  at  length 
the  end  of  the  beginning  will  arrive ; 
as  is  the  weaver  now,  so  will  be  the 
mill-owner  then.  For  the  conti- 
nental customer  will  be  to  the  latter 
as  the  latter  is  to  his  workman ;  the 
continental  customer  will  bid  them 
work  for  the  smallest  compensation, 
or,  failing  that,  starve.  But  we  have 
hope  that  this  will  not  be :  we  have 
faith,  like  Disraeli,  in  the  enduring 
elements  of  the  people.  We  think 
we  read  in  the  vulgar  demonstrations 
of  Mr.  Cobden,  at  his  late  financial 
assemblies,  the  symptoms  of  that  loss 
of  confidence  in  his  cause  which  may 
be  best  exemplified  by  the  passion  of 
a  debater  wno  has  been  worsted  in 
argument.  We  think  we  observe 
in  the  very  broaching  of  financial 
reform,  the  witness  to  the  fallacy  of 
free  trade.  Every  man  is  not  now 
to  get  a  loaf  for  nothing,  far  less  is 
every  man  to  be  paid  exorbitant 
wages ;  but  we  are  to  exist  as  a  na- 
tion, without  either  army  or  navy. 
Will  the  English  people  be  hood- 
winked any  more  f  we  think  not. 
Will  they  for  awhile  deceive  them- 
selves? Then  the  Almighty,  per- 
haps, who  destined  the  Saxon  race 
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for  something  nobler  than  even  the 
furtherance  of  commerce,  will,  as 
he  deals  with  individual  men, 
deal  with  England.  Misfortune  will 
break  her  pnde,  and  remorse  may 
issue  in  repentance.  Yes!  unlike 
Mr.  Macaulay,  who  once  (notwith- 
standing his  late  assertion  that  he 
has  heard  of  nothing  but  decay,  and 
seen  nothing  but  progress)  contem- 
plated the  picture  of  a  new  barbarian 
invasion,  and  the  marvel  of  a  no- 
mad warrior  contemplating  the  ruins 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  w^e  believe  that 
the  empire  of  England  may  be  threat- 
ened, but  will  yet  endure.  We  think 
that  a  future  historian,  recalling  the 
falls  of  Persia,  Babylon,  and  Rome, 
may  point  to  still  flourishing  Britain, 
and  attribute  her  benign  majesty  to 
the  genius  of  the  Christian  religion. 
See,  perhaps  he  may  write,  we  were 
baptized  into  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
against  our  own  wills  almost  we  re- 
main steadfast    We  have  eschewed 


our  ofTensive  philanthropy,  and 
preferred  an  attitude  of  humble 
self-reliance  to  one  of  confident  im- 
becility. On  every  sea  where  a  ship 
sails  our  rights  are  respected;  ia 
every  land  where  the  human  voice  is 
heard  the  name  of  our  nation  is  well 
spoken  of.  For  we  recognised  in  onr 
distant  territories,  which  had  been 
won  by  our  army  and  marine,  at 
once  the  field  wherein  we  were  to 
engraft  the  church,  and  the  soil  front 
which  we  were  to  glean  our  food. 
We  are  fulfilling  the  destiny  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race ;  for  not  only  have 
we  taught  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
to  tremble  at  our  sword,  but  by 
the  example  of  those  invincible  le- 
gions which  keep  guard  over  our 
distant  possessions  we  lead  thenoL 
within  the  fold  of  the  True  Shep- 
herd— we  teach  them  to  worship  the 
beneficent  Father,  through  the  me- 
dium of  His  glorified  Son. 


VERSES  TO  A  FRIEND. 


N 


o,  no,  I  cannot  bear  it, — speak  not  thus! 
J. ,     In  thoughts  like  these  my  spirit  has  no  part. 
Let  not  the  shadow  of  the  world  o'er  us 

A  deadly  influence  shed !     Strengthen  my  heart 
With  holy  aspirations,  words  of  power. 
Such  as  have  soothed  me  many  a  painful  hour. 

Wildly  my  brain  is  throbbing  with  a  sense 

Of  the  disquietude  of  life ;  my  soul 
Tremblingly  feels  its  native  impotence. 

And  round  me  here  the  world's  loud  tumults  roll. 
Trouble  and  joy  in  strange  misunion  blent : 
Soothe  thou  my  thoughts,  revive  my  strength  o*er-spent  I 

Mine  ear  is  thirsting  for  an  earnest  tone, 
A  voice  from  some  deep  heart.    Oh,  speak  to  me 

Of  deathless  things;  let  me  not  see  alone 
Life's  frothy  sur&ce :  let  me  soar  \nth  thee 

To  something  stronger,  calmer,  holier  far 

Than  this  psde  joy  and  trivial  gladness  are ! 

Yea,  like  the  summer  rain  upon  the  sea ; 

Like  the  deep  rest  that  follows  weary  toil; 
Like  the  cool  shadow  of  an  ancient  tree 

Flung  far,  at  eve,  across  the  parched  soil; 
Like  the  low  whisper  of  a  reedy  stream 
Heard  through  the  visions  of  a  fever  dream; 
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So  on  my  soul  shall  fall  thy  words.    Call  back, 

Spite  of  the  stir  and  turmoil  of  the  crowd, 
Some  of  the  calm  that  blest  our  early  track : 

Let  us  not  be  as  those  whose  hearts  have  bowed 
From  the  high  purpose  of  their  youth,  but  still 
Tread  we  our  path  with  firm,  unshaken  will. 

Oh,  but  for  one,  one  hour  of  that  old  time ! 

Oh,  for  the  gnarled  oaks  in  their  leafy  pride ! 
Oh,  for  the  whispers  of  the  blossomed  lime. 

The  roses  shinmg  o'er  the  fair  hill-side ! 
Oh,  for  the  singing  of  the  evening  breeze 
In  the  dark  beauty  of  our  old  pine-trees ! 

Oh,  for  the  grassy  paths  among  the  fern. 

Winding  away  to  silent  forest  glades. 
Where  the  wild  cry  of  solitary  hern 

Kiugeth  at  times  adown  the  startled  shades ! 
Oh !  but  beneath  the  stars,  to  stand  once  more. 
Where  the  sweet  night-birds  sang  so  loud  of  yore ! 

Oh,  once  again  beside  the  forest-pool. 

Where  pearly  blossoms  on  the  water  sleep. 
And,  'neatn  the  beechen  boughs,  when  day  grows  cool, 

The  herds  of  antlered  deer  in  gladness  leap, 
To  build  up  visions  in  the  sunny  air. 
Less  bright  than  all  that  really  blest  us  there ! 

Thank  God !  these  longings  are  not  all  in  vain ; 

We  can  return  in  spirit  there,  and  feel. 
Across  the  weary  heart  and  heated  brain. 

Beauty,  and  peace,  and  joy,  and  comfort  steal. 
Back  to  those  haunts  let  our  hushed  spirits  glide ; 
The  Past  is  still  our  own,  whatever  betide. 

Then  to  these  altered  scenes  we  turn  at  last. 
Refreshed  and  cheered ;  nor  shall  the  stir  of  life 

Have  power  to  drown  that  music  of  the  Past 

To  which  our  hearts  keep  time :  the  wildest  strife 

Of  the  world's  troublous  ocean  shall  not  quell 

The  faith  and  hope  that  in  our  bosoms  dwell. 

And,  looking  upward  to  the  far-off  sky 

'  That  bendeth  over  all,'  our  souls  shall  ding 

To  the  bright  promise  of  futurity ; 
And,  mountmg  ever  with  unflagging  wing. 

Pause  not,  till  sweetly  o'er  the  strife  below, 

Sounds  the  eternal  river's  changeless  flow. 

Mtita,  March  1849. 
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POSITION  OF  THB  GOVERNMENT. 

LEGISLATION  has  made  but  little 
progress  during  the  month  just 
ended.  Before  the  Easter  recess,  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Commons 
iras  principally  taken  up  by  con- 
Bideration  of  the  Rate-in- Aid  Bill. 
Since  the  reassembling  of  parliament 
the  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Naviga- 
tion-laws has  passed  the  House  of 
Commons  by  a  somewhat  larger  majo- 
rity than  it  obtained  on  the  second 
readinff ;  Mr.  Herries,  Mr.  Walpole, 
and  Mr.  Disraeli,  having  been  the 

Srindpal  speakers  against,  and  Sir 
ames  Graham  and  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell in  favour  of,  the  measure. 

The  Grovemment  have  withdrawn 
the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Comewall 
Lewis,  Under-Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department,  for  the  consolidation  of 
highways  and  turnpike  trusts.  This 
18  out  a  fresh  proof  of  the  impolicy 
of  proposing  measures  in  a  hurry,  or 
giving  the  stamp  of  authority  to 
them  before  the  difficulties  that  be- 
set them  are  considered.  Our  pre- 
sent rulers  seem  to  be  somewhat 
addicted  to  this  vice,  of  which  the 
consequences  are  more  serious  than 
some  of  them  appear  to  imagine. 

Meanwhile  there  is  a  persuasion 
generally  abroad  that  we  are  on  the 
eve  of  a  change  of  administration. 
Nobody  can  be  surprised  at  the 
growth  of  this  notion,  for  the  Whig 
cabinet  has  acted  from  the  outset  as 
if  there  were  little  life  in  it,  and  may 
now  be  said  to  be  dying  of  inanition. 
The  immediate  ground  of  retirement 
is  assumed  to  be,  the  loss  of  their  bill 
for  the  Repeal  of  the  Navigation- 
laws  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Of 
course,  should  this  take  place,  there 
is  an  end  of  the  game  for  the  pre- 
sent ;  and,  probably,  when  we  look 
to  the  confusion  into  which  our  co- 
lonial and  foreign  affairs  have  fallen, 


it  may  be  an  act  of  Doli^,  ibr  men  so 
entangled,  to  witharaw  on  a  ques- 
tion of  free -trade  principle.  Bat 
we  must  confess  that  we  ouxselTes 
hardly  anticipate  such  a  resnlt. 
Whigs  are  marvellously  tenadoos 
of  official  life ;  and  they  have  allies 
to  fall  back  upon  more  fonnidaUe 
than  themselves.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington still  carries  great  weight 
among  the  peers ;  and  his  grace's  ms- 
inclination  to  seek  a  struggle  which 
might  not  end  advantageously  to  the 
aristocratic  influence  is  well  known. 
He  may,  therefore,  though  nowise 
admiring  the  bill,  vote  for  it  with  a 
view  to  keep  Lord  John  KttSBdTs 
cabinet  in  place.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  Lord  Stanley  gave  him  reason  to 
believe  that  a  Protectionist  govern- 
ment can  stand,  even  for  a  season, 
the  passage  of  the  bill  through  the 
House  of  Lords  is  impossible.  In  this 
case  we  get  Lord  Stanley,  of  course, 
with  Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr.  Herries,  and 
the  honourable  member  for  Newark 
as  Lord  Chancellor. 

It  would  be  a  rash  thing  to  pre- 
dicate of  the  success  or  failure  of  any 
administration  in  these  days.  Parties 
are  so  strangely  blended,  that  all  the 
landmarks  which  used  to  direct  men 
in  their  speculations  have  disap- 
peared; but  there  are  various  rea- 
sons why  we  should  rejoice  at  such 
a  change,  even  if — which  is  extremely 
doubtful — further  changes  were  in- 
volved in  it.  Let  the  Protectionists 
play  their  ends  wisely,  and  they  may 
continue  in  power  many  years.  Mea- 
sures of  wise  economy  emanating 
from  them  will  be  accepted  with 
double  gratitude,  and  they  are  too 
wise,  we  trust,  to  rush  helter-skelter 
into  disputes  about  the  reversal  of  a 
policy  which  is  still  in  course  of 
trial.  But  even  if  they  disappoint 
us  in  these  respects,  their  advent  to 
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power  will  be  sure  to  eonaolidale  the 
Opposition;  and  next  to  a  strong  Go- 
Temment — ^if  second  even  to  that,— a 
strong  and  united  Opposition  is  most 
to  be  desired  in  this  country.  We 
defy  any  party  to  go  very  far  astray, 
when  a  dense  column  of  united  men 
is  watching  them.  The  follies  and 
blandera  m  the  Whigs  are  probably 
as  much  owipff  to  the  absence  of  a 
proper  surveilmnce  on  the  part  of 
members  on  the  left,  as  to  any  other 


MS.  BOBBUGK  AT  8HSFFISLD. 

Mr.  Boebuck  has  proposed  him- 
self, or  rather,  been  selected  by  the 
voters  of  Sheffield,  to  succeed  Mr. 
Ward  as  representative  of  that  im- 
portant borough.    He  has  issued  his 
address,  which  has  met  with  a  veiy 
favourable  reception.    We  are  glad 
pf  it.     Mr.  Roebuck  is  an  able  man, 
and  an  honest.    We  ma^  dififer  from 
him  in  some  of  his  opinions,  even  as 
they  are  expressed  m  this  address ; 
but  in  common  with  men  of  all  par- 
ties, we  acknowledge  his  great  abili- 
ties, and  shall  rejoice  to  see  him  in 
his  proper  place,  among  the  leading 
senators  of  the  land.     It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  Whigs  coincide 
with  us  in  this  feeling.    There  seems 
some  ^und,  on  the  contrary,  for 
assumug,  that  as  they  have  done 
their  b^  to  keep  him  out,  he  will 
have  peculiar  pleasure  in  helping  to 
turn  them  out.    We  rather  fancy 
that  he  will  not  fail,  sooner  or  later, 
in  this  adventure. 


QBBAT  GBIMSBT  DOCKS. 

Prince  Albert*s  name  has  been  be- 
fore the  public  for  the  last  few  days 
in  connexion  with  a  gigantic  under- 
taking—the Great  Grimsby  Docks, 
of  which  his  royal  highness  laid  the 
foundatran  stone.     The  works  are 
projected  on  an  immense  scale,  and  a 
railway  being  carried  all  the  way  to 
the  sea-coast,  the  advantages  of  direct 
communication  with  the  Continent 
cannot  &il  to  be  very  considerable. 
On  such  occasions  the  consort  of  the 
Queen  very  gracefully  comes  forth 
from  the  comparative  retirement  in 
which  he  habitually  shrouds  him- 
self. 


VOIi.  XXXIX.  HO.  ccxxxui. 


BfeStlliT  OF 
BAU.WAT    niVBStiaAtlOICS. 

The  Reports  of  several  Boards  of 
Inquiry  have  thrown,  of  late,  a  good 
deal  of  light  on  the  manner  in  wnich 
the  large  fortunes  said  to  have  been 
acquired  byniilwav  speculations  were 
realised.    We  find  that  Mr.  Hudson, 
as  chairman  of  the  York,  Newcastle, 
and  Berwick  line,  was  invested  with 
the    exclusive    rieht    to    purchase 
shares  in  the  North  of  England  line, 
which  was  to  be  incorporated  mth 
his  own,  and  that  he  exerdsed  his 
privilege  in  buying  up  shares  for 
resale  to  the  company,  at  a  higher 
price  than  could  be  obtained  for  them 
m  the  market,  and  charging  the  com- 
pany with  brokerage.     It  appears, 
also,    that   Mr.   Hudson    was   un- 
checked in  his  proceedings  by  his 
brother -directors;  that  neither  the 
auditors,  nor  the  secretary  who  was 
also  his  agent  in  some  private  mat- 
ters, took  the  smallest  notice  of  the 
manoeuvre.  All  the  executive  officers 
of  the  company  have  in  consequence 
incurred  the  iust  censure  of  the  pro- 
prietors, on  the  ground,  that  without 
their  connivance  Mr.  Hudson  could 
not  have  played   so   many   parts, 
making  a  profit  out  of  each ;    and 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
they  were  implicated  in  transactions 
on  their  own  accounts,  which  could 
as  little  bear  the  light  as  those  of 
their  chief.    In  the  case  of  the  North 
Wales,   South  Western,  and  Rich- 
mond Railway  companies,  over  which 
the    same  directors  presided,  very 
irregular  transfers  or  money  from 
one  to  the  other  have  been  proved ; 
while  sums  have  been  lent  by  the 
directors  to  their   connexions   and 
friends  without  valid  security.  These 
seem  to  be  but  the  beginning  of 
things,  and  the  public  will  prol»bly 
be  enlightened  before  long  on  many 
other  equally  curious  passages  in  the 
history  of  railway  potentates. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the 
report  on  the  afifairs  of  the  Eastern 
Counties  line  has  been  made  public, 
and  is  more  startling  tiian  either  of 
those  to  which  we  have  alluded.  It 
shews  that  fictitious  accounts  hare 
been  systematically  prepared  and 
dividends  paid  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  price  of  the  shares  in  the 
market  It  appears  further  that  Mr. 
Hudson  was  tne  author  of  this  dit- 
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POSITION  OF  THE  GOYESNMENT. 

LEGISLATION  has  made  but  little 
progress  during  the  month  just 
ended.  Before  the  Easter  recess,  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  principally  taken  up  by  con- 
eideration  of  the  Bate-in- Aid  Bill. 
Since  the  reassembling  of  parliament 
the  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Naviga- 
tion-laws has  passed  the  House  of 
Commons  by  a  somewhat  larger  majo- 
rity than  it  obtained  on  the  second 
reading ;  Mr.  Herries,  Mr.  Walpole, 
and  Mr.  Disraeli,  having  been  the 

Srincipal  speakers  against,  and  Sir 
ames  Graham  and  Lord  John  Bus- 
sell  in  favour  of,  the  measure. 

The  Grovemraent  have  withdrawn 
the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Cornewall 
Lewis,  Under-Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department,  for  the  consolidation  of 
highways  and  turnpike  trusts.  This 
is  but  a  fresh  proof  of  the  impolicy 
of  proposing  measures  in  a  hurry,  or 
giving  the  stamp  of  authority  to 
them  before  the  difficulties  that  be- 
set them  are  considered.  Our  pre- 
sent rulers  seem  to  be  somewhat 
addicted  to  this  vice,  of  which  the 
consequences  are  more  serious  than 
some  of  them  appear  to  imagine. 

Meanwhile  there  is  a  persuasion 
generally  abroad  that  we  are  on  the 
eve  of  a  change  of  administration. 
Nobody  can  be  surprised  at  the 
growth  of  this  notion,  for  the  Whig 
cabinet  has  acted  from  the  outset  as 
if  there  were  little  life  in  it,  and  may 
now  be  said  to  be  dying  of  inanition. 
The  immediate  ground  of  retirement 
IS  assumed  to  be,  the  loss  of  their  bill 
for  the  Bepeal  of  the  Navigation- 
laws  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Of 
course,  should  this  take  place,  there 
is  an  end  of  the  game  for  the  pre- 
sent ;  and,  probably,  when  we  look 
to  the  confusion  into  which  our  co- 
lonial and  foreign  affairs  have  fallen, 


it  may  be  an  act  of  policy,  for  men  so 
entangled,  to  withdraw  on  a  ques- 
tion of  free -trade  principle.  But 
we  must  confess  that  we  ourselves 
hardly  anticipate  such  a  result. 
Whigs  are  marvellously  tenacious 
of  official  life ;  and  they  have  allies 
to  fall  back  upon  more  formidable 
than  themselves.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington still  carries  great  weight 
among  the  peers ;  and  his  grace's  dis- 
inclination to  seek  a  struggle  which 
might  not  end  advantageously  to  the 
aristocratic  influence  is  well  known. 
He  may,  therefore,  though  nowise 
admiring  the  bill,  vote  for  it  with  a 
view  to  keep  Lord  John  BusselFs 
cabinet  in  place.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  Lord  Stanley  gave  him  reason  to 
believe  that  a  Protectionist  govern- 
ment can  stand,  even  for  a  season, 
the  passage  of  the  bill  through  the 
House  of  Lords  is  impossible.  In  this 
case  we  get  Lord  Stanley,  of  course, 
with  Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr.  Herries,  and 
the  honourable  member  for  Newark 
as  Lord  Chancellor. 

It  would  be  a  rash  thing  to  pre- 
dicate of  the  success  or  failure  of  any 
administration  in  these  days.  Parties 
are  so  strangely  blended,  that  all  the 
landmarks  which  used  to  direct  mea 
in  their  speculations  have  disap- 
peared; but  there  are  various  rea- 
sons why  we  should  rejoice  at  such 
a  change,  even  if — which  is  extremely 
doubtful — further  changes  were  in- 
volved in  it.  Let  the  Protectionists 
play  their  ends  wisely,  and  they  may 
continue  in  power  many  years.  Mea- 
sures of  wise  economy  emanating 
from  them  will  be  accepted  with 
double  gratitude,  and  they  are  too 
wise,  we  trust,  to  rush  helter-skelter 
into  disputes  about  the  reversal  of  a 
policy  which  is  still  in  course  of 
trial.  But  even  if  they  disappoint 
us  in  these  respects,  their  advent  to 
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power  will  be  sure  to  consolidate  the 
Opposition;  and  next  to  a  strong  Go- 
vernment— if  second  even  to  that,-— a 
strong  and  united  Opposition  is  most 
to  be  desired  in  this  country.  We 
defy  any  party  to  go  very  far  astray, 
when  a  dense  column  of  united  men 
is  watching  them.  The  follies  and 
blunders  of  the  Whigs  are  probably 
as  much  owing  to  the  absence  of  a 
proper  surveilhince  on  the  part  of 
members  on  the  left,  as  to  any  other 
cause. 


MB.  BOEBUCK  AT  SHBFFIBLB. 

Mr.  Roebuck  has  proposed  him- 
self, or  rather,  been  selected  by  the 
voters  of  Sheffield,  to  succeed  Mr. 
Ward  as  representative  of  that  im- 
portant borough.  He  has  issued  his 
address,  which  has  met  with  a  veiy 
favourable  reception.  We  are  glad 
pf  it.  Mr.  Roebuck  is  an  able  man, 
and  an  honest.  We  ma^  differ  from 
him  in  some  of  his  opinions,  even  as 
they  are  expressed  m  this  address ; 
but  in  common  with  men  of  all  par- 
ties, we  acknowledge  his  great  abili- 
ties, and  shall  rejoice  to  see  him  in 
his  proper  place,  among  the  leading 
senators  of  the  land.  It  may  he 
doubted  whether  the  Whigs  coincide 
with  us  in  this  feeling.  There  seems 
some  ground,  on  the  contrary,  for 
assuming,  that  as  they  have  done 
their  best  to  keep  him  out,  he  will 
have  peculiar  pleasure  in  helping  to 
turn  them  out.  We  rather  fancy 
that  he  will  not  fail,  sooner  or  later, 
in  this  adventure. 


GREAT  GRIMSBT  DOCKS. 

Prince  Albert's  name  has  been  be- 
fore the  public  for  the  last  few  days 
in  connexion  with  a  gigantic  under- 
taking— the  Great  Grimsby  Docks, 
of  which  his  royal  highness  laid  the 
foundation  stone.  The  works  are 
projected  on  an  immense  scale,  and  a 
railway  being  carried  all  the  waj  to 
the  sea-coast,  the  advantages  of  direct 
communication  with  the  Continent 
cannot  fail  to  be  very  considerable. 
On  such  occasions  the  consort  of  the 
Queen  very  gracefully  comes  forth 
from  the  comparative  retirement  in 
which  he  habitually  shrouds  him- 
self. 


VOL.  XXXIX.  HO.  Gcxxxin. 


B&SULT  OF 
BAILWAT    n«VI0tI»AtlOKt. 

The  Reports  of  several  Boatds  of 
Inquirv  have  thrown,  of  late,  a  good 
deal  of  light  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  large  fortunes  said  to  have  been 
acquired  by  railway  speculations  were 
realised.    We  find  that  Mr.  Hudson, 
as  chairman  of  the  York,  Newcastle, 
and  Berwick  line,  was  invested  with 
the    exclusive    rieht    to    purchase 
shares  in  the  North  of  England  line, 
which  was  to  be  incorporated  with 
his  own,  and  that  he  exercised  his 
privilege  in  buying  up  shares  for 
resale  to  the  company,  at  a  higher 
price  than  could  be  obtained  for  theiki 
m  the  market,  and  charging  the  com- 
pany with  brokerage,     it  appears, 
also,    that   Mr.    Hudson    was    un- 
checked in  his  proceedings  by  his 
brother -directors;  that  neither  the 
auditors,  nor  the  secretary  who  wl» 
also  his  agent  in  some  private  mat- 
ters, took  the  smallest  notice  of  the 
manoeuvre.  All  the  executive  officers 
of  the  company  have  in  consequence 
incurred  the  just  censure  of  the  pro^ 
prietors,  on  tne  ground,  that  without 
their  connivance  Mr.  Hudson  could 
not   have   played   so   many   parts, 
making  a  profit  out  of  each ;   and 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
they  were  implicated  in  transactions 
on  their  own  accounts,  which  could 
as  little  bear  the  light  as  those  of 
their  chief.    In  the  case  of  the  North 
Wales,   South  Western,  and  Rich- 
mond Railway  companies,  over  which 
the    same  directors    presided,  very 
irregular  transfers  of  money  from 
one  to  the  other  have  been  proved ; 
while  sums  have  been  lent  by  the 
directors  to  their   connexions   and 
friends  without  valid  security.  These 
seem  to  be  but  the  beginning  of 
things,  and  the  public  will  probably 
be  enlightened  before  long  on  many 
other  equally  curious  passages  in  the 
history  of  railway  potentates. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the 
report  on  the  affairs  of  the  Eastern 
Counties  line  has  been  made  public, 
and  is  more  startling  than  either  of 
those  to  which  we  have  alluded.  It 
shews  that  fictitious  accounts  hare 
been  systematically  prepared  and 
dividends  paid  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  price  of  the  shares  in  the 
market.  It  appears  further  that  Mr. 
Hudson  was  the  author  of  this  dit- 
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honest  system ;  that  the  capital  of  the 
company  has  been  very  considerably 
reduced  by  it ;  and  that  the  shares, 
.which  were  at  a  high  premium,  are 
now  at  almost  as  great  a  discount. 

IRELAND. 

In  the  course  of  the  recent  debate 
on  the  Bate-in- Aid  Bill,  Sir  Robert 
Feel  took  an  opportunity  of  enter- 
ing more  than  he  had  previously 
done  into  the  details  of  his  great 
measure  for  the  relief  of  Ireland. 
The  main  feature  of  the  scheme 
seems  to  be,  the  transfer  of  property 
in  the  soil  from  insolvent  to  solvent 
proprietors,  and  the  creation  of  a 
title,  whenever  the  ordinary  means 
of  doing  so  might  be  wanting,  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  At  the  first 
flush  the  scheme  looks  well ;  and  it 
has  met  with  a  marvellously  favour- 
able reception  from  men  of  all  par- 
ties ;  but  the  difficulties  attending  its 
execution  cannot  be  concealed.  Not 
to  speak  of  the  enormous  cost  to  the 
public,  particularly  when  his  emi- 
gration scheme,  which  forms  part 
of  the  plan,  comes  to  be  worked, 
we  see,  in  the  array  of  prejudice 
which  has  as  yet  had  no  time  to 
rouse  itself,  a  grievous  impediment 
to  success ;  while  the  fact  of  parlia- 
ment once  succeeding  in  laying  violent 
hands  on  private  property,  no  mat- 
ter how  deeply  involved,  may  be  of 
fearful  consequence.  Meanwhile, 
however,  Ireland  rings  with  the  pro- 
ject ;  and  Sir  Robert,  if  he  ever  come 
back  into  power  at  all,  may  shew 
himself  the  leader  of  that  great 
body,  which  is  ready  enough  to  take 
as  an  instalment  to  universal  confis- 
cation whatever  measure  may  tend 
to  shake  public  faith  in  the  inviola- 
bility of  possession,  and  the  sacred- 
ness  of  property. 

While  tne  great  Free- trade  Con- 
servative was  thus  enunciating  plans 
of  further  changes,  the  premier  took 
a  step  with  reference  to  this  same 
Rate-m- Aid  Bill,  which  has  given  rise 
to  a  eood  deal  of  gossip.  He  called  the 
whole  of  the  Irisn  members  together ; 
and,  without  regard  to  party,  oegged 
of  them  to  say,  whether  they  would 
accept  the  bill  before  the  parliament 
or  take  in  lieu  of  it  an  Income-tax. 
This  seems  to  us  very  like  summon- 
ing an  Irish  parliament  to  advise  the 
Government  on  the  affairs  of  Ireland ; 
and  it  was   but  natural    that  the 


members  should  say, — *  Fropose  your 
measures  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  we  will  then  express  our  opi- 
nions upon  them.*  The  experiment 
was  a  failure,  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
repeated. 

THE  COLONIES. 

Colonial  questions  have  of  late 
commanded  a  large  share  of  public 
attention,  and  are  daily  increasing 
m  interest. 

Mr.  Adder]ey*8  motion  for  an 
address  to  her  Majesty  to  prevent 
the  transportation  of  convicted  cri- 
minals to  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope 
will  be  attended  with  important 
results.  On  account  of  the  over- 
crowding at  Bermuda,  convicts  have 
been  sent  from  thence  to  the  Cape 
without  consulting  the  colonists, 
who,  immediately  they  heard  of  the 
intention,  remonstrated  against  it. 
Captain  Elliotts  letter  (Captain  EUiq^ 
is  now  governor  of  Bermuda)  de- 
scribes the  selected  parties,  to  be 
sure,  as  mere  lads,  or  persons  suffer- 
ing transportation  on  account  of 
agrarian  outrages  in  Ireland ;  and 
it  is  thence  assumed  that  there  could 
be  no  contamination  in  admitting 
them  to  the  benefits  of  comparative 
freedom.  But  this  is  a  sort  of  logic 
which  we  do  not  understand.  Such 
culprits  may  be  fit  objects  for  mercy, 
but  we  know  how  ruinous  has 
been  the  effect  of  these  *  seedlings 
of  crime'  in  New  Zealand  and  else- 
where ;  and  it  is  quite  time  that  the 
*  irresponsible  tyranny,'  as  Mr.  Ad- 
derley  well  defined  it,  of  a  minister 
in  planting  fresh  convict  colonies 
agamst  the  remonstrance  of  the 
settlers,  should  cease.  Mr.  Adder* 
ley  withdrew  his  motion  after  an 
assurance  from  the  Home  Secretary 
that  the  plan  should  not  be  perse- 
vered in  ^  against  a  very  strong  and 
unanimous  remonstrance  from  the 
Cape.;'  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  will  by  the  return  mail 
arrive. 

On  the  reassembling  of  the  House 
after  the  Easter  recess,  the  Hon. 
Francis  Scott  moved  for  a  select 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  poli- 
tical and  financial  relations  of  Great 
Britain  with  her  dependencies,  but 
the  subject  was  considered  too  large 
and  complicated  for  a  committee,  and 
the  motion  was  lost  In  the  course 
of  the  debate,  however,  Sir  William 
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Molesworth  shewed  that  there  must 
be  some  grave  errors  in  the  colo- 
nial system  of  the  British  empire 
which  demand  inquiry,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  made  the  following  de- 
claration concerning  self-government 
which,  coming  from  him,  must  be 
considered  important:  —  'What  we 
ought  to  keep  in  view  is,  to  cherish 
and  foster  these  infant  communities 
on  principles  that  are  sound  and 
pure,  on  the  principle  of  self-go- 
vernment; and  if  we  do  that,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  political  connexion 
between  the  -states  and  the  mother- 
country  will  subsist  as  long  as  it  is 
good  for  either  that  it  should  subsist; 
and  when  it  ceases,  I  hope  that  in- 
stead of  the  connexion  being  severed 
in  the  midst  of  bloodshed,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  United  States,  it  may 
arise  from  the  natural  and  acknow- 
ledged growth  of  these  communities 
into  states  perfectly  fitted  for  self- 
government  and  independence,  and 
that  after  the  termination  of  the 
political  connexion  a  community  of 
feeling  will  still  subsist  in  a  similarity 
of  laws  and  institutions,  and  in  a 
close  union  of  affection.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  this  would  be 
infinitely  more  valuable  than  any 
political  connexion  with  England/ 

From  the  colonies  themselves  the 
news  is  very  unsatisfactory.  In  Ca- 
nada, Jamaica,  and  British  Guiana, 
legislation  was  at  a  standstill,  and  in 
St.  Lucia  there  was  an  outbreak  of 
the  negroes.  The  excitement  occa- 
sioned by  the  Indemnity  Bill  still 
continues  in  Canada,  and  a  revolution 
and  a  republic  are  threatened.  Irish 
patriots  and  officers  of  the  United 
States  volunteers  from  Mexico  are 
preparing ;  and  the  funds  raised  for 
the  Irish  rebellion,  but  never  for- 
warded on  account  of  its  termination, 
are  to  supply  the  sinews  of  war. 
Lord  Elgin,  however,  has  not  yet 

g'ven  his  assent  to  the  Indemnity 
ill,  but  has  referred  the  question  to 
the  imperial  Government. 

Mr.  Barkly,  the  new  Governor  of 
British    Guiana,    appears    to    have 


come  out  in  his  province,  under  dif- 
ferent colours  from  those  which  used 
to  be  worn  by  Mr.  Barkly  the  mem- 
ber for  Leominster.  His  appoint- 
ment was  hailed  as  a  presage  of  con- 
cessions on  the  part  of  the  home 
authorities ;  and  the  colonists  looked 
to  great  changes  in  their  favour, 
beginning  with  measures  of  large  re- 
trenchment. But  the  issue  has  not 
justified  the  hope.  Mr.  Barklv  has 
changed  his  opinions  with  his  cnange 
of  position ;  and  the  Assembly,  after 
a  short  sitting,  has  been  adjourned 
sine  die,  

INDIA. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington's  convic- 
tion, expressed  at  the  farewell  dinner 
given  by  the  East  India  Company  to 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  that  'the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  moment  in  that 
country  are  not  such  as  to  be  re- 
garded with  gloom  or  discourage- 
ment,' was  destined  to  be,  like  many 
other  of  his  calm  and  dispassionate 
opinions,  very  speedily  verified.  On 
the  21st  of  February,  Lord  Gough, 
reinforced  bv  the  victories  of  Moul- 
tan,  under  the  command  of  General 
Whish,  and  by  the  Bombay  column 
of  Brigadier  Dundas,  engaged  the 
Sikhs  at  Goojerat,  and  completely 
defeated  them. 

There  was  more  of  military  skill 
displayed  in  this  encounter  than  in 
any  which  has  occurred  in  India 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war  of 
the  Punjaub.  Lord  Grough  brought 
his  artillery  with  consummate  ad- 
dress into  the  fray,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  a  great  victory  with 
comparatively  trifling  cost  of  life. 
General  Gilbert  is  in  hot  pursuit  of 
the  wreck  of  the  Sikh  army;  and 
the  war  is  virtually  ended. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that 
votes  of  thanks  have  been  passed  by 
the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons 
to  the  Governor-general,  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, and  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  army  of  India,  with  the 
cordiality  customary  on  such  occa- 
sions. 


FOREIGN  AiTAIBS. 


FBANCB. 

Matters  externally  remain  quiet  in 
France :  we  have  no  revolutions,  no 
ffreat  demonstrations,  not  even  a 
detected  conspiracy,  of  any  con- 
sequence, to  record ;   but  there  is 


much  ground  for  fearing  that, 
below  the  surface,  society  boils, 
even  in  this  apparent  repose.  The 
President  takes  all  means  of  ingra- 
tiating himself  with  the  people ;  the 
aristocratic  inhabitants  of  the  Faux- 
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bourg  St.  G«rmaiii8  put  off  their 
Irag-enjoyed  sedusion,  so  far  as  to 

fraee  the  balls  and  receptions  at  the 
'alais  Elysee  National,  but  they 
velax  no  effort  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  Henri  Ginq.  The  Republic  is 
virtually  at  an  end ;  not  a  day  passes 
without  an  exemplification  of  this 
fact.  The  theatres  in  Paris  are  the 
key  to  public  opinion,  and  the  only 
pieces  which  draw  attention  there  are 
satires  on  the  Republic ;  the  elections, 
however,  will  shortly  take  place,  and 
we  shall  then  see  the  result  of  the 
complicated  plots,  intrigues,  and  man* 
ceuvres,  which  have  been  carried  on, 
not  only  in  Paris,  but  throughout 
enfranchised  France,  by  the  various 
electoral  committees.  The  Red  Re<- 
publicans  are  said  to  be  making  way 
with  the  army.  This  is  shewn  by  the 
9Eidden  orders  of  regiments  to  quit  the 
capital,  and  by  the  frequent  arrest 
of  non-commissioned  officers.  The 
Buonapartists,  too,  have  quarrelled 
amongst  themselves ;  one  portion  of 
them  aiming  only  at  the  perpetual 
presidency  of  Louis  Napoleon,  whilst 
the  other  looks  forward  to  his  esta* 
Mishment  as  emperor.  The  pros- 
pects  of  the  Legitimists,  moreover, 
are  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  re- 
ports that  the  Due  de  Bordeaux  is 
aMicted  with  an  incurable  disease. 

The  high  court  at  Bourges  has 
eonchided  its  labours:  Barbes  and 
Albert  have  been  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation for  Hfe.  Blanqui,  Raspail, 
and  Sobrier,  for  shorter  periods. 
General  Courtais  has  been,  with 
others,  acquitted;  there  was  clearly 
BO  cause  of  guilty  connivance  in  the 
events  of  the  15th  of  March  proved 
against  him.  Louis  Blanc  and  Caus- 
sidiere  are  condemned /^ir  contamact. 
And  thus  ends,  in  the  condemnation 
of  some  of  its  members,  the  last  act 
in  the  short  drama  of  the  Provisional 
Crovernment. 

Passing  mention  must  be  made 
ef  the  visit  recently  paid  by  some 
ef  our  countrymen  to  Pans.  It 
was  the  result  of  an  invitation  for- 
warded by  the  National  Guards  who 
were  in  London  last  summer,  but 
degenerated  at  once  into  a  mere 
matter  of  private  speculation.  The 
visitors  appear  to  have  been  received 
in  a  manner  most  gratifying,  both 
to  them  and  to  the  country  whom 
they  were  supposed  to  represent. 
They  saw  all  the  lions,  were  maeh 


fftted,  and  have  returned  fuU  of  the 
praises  of  their  entertainers. 

The  ministers  and  the  President 
have  at  last  resolved,  with  the  sup- 
port of  a  large  majority  in  the  A^s* 
sembly,  to  move  in  the  afl^rs  of 
Italy.  A  force  of  fourteen  thou- 
sand men,  under  the  command  of 
General  Oudinot,  has  been  despatched 
lo  Civita  Yecchia.  The  reasons  as* 
ngned  by  M.  Barrot  for  this  step 
are,  ^  the  protection  of  our  country- 
men; the  necessity  for  maintaining 
our  legitimate  influence  in  Italy ;  ana 
the  desire  to  obtain  for  the  Roman 
population  agood  government,  found- 
ed on  liberal  institutions.* 

M.  Guizot  has  issued  an  elaborate 
address  to  the  electors  of  Calvados; 
he  desires  a  sincere  union  of  the  va- 
rious elements  of  order,  viz.  the  Con- 
sulate, the  Empire,  the  Restoration, 
and  the  Monarchy  of  1830,  on  the 
plea  that  not  one  of  them  singly  is  a 
matcb  for  the  advocates  of  anarchy. 
His  conclusion  is,  that  *  it  is  only  a 
stable  government  that  can  draw 
France  from  the  abyss,  and  ne 
government  can  be  stable  unless  all 
the  natural  elements  of  the  party 
of  order  combine  to  support  it.* 

ITAiT. 

In  our  last  we  mentioned  the  de- 
feat of  Charles  Albert*s  army,  and 
his  resignation  of  the  Piedmontese 
seeptre ;  but  the  events  are  too  im- 
portant to  the  peace  of  Europe  to 
be  thus  briefly  dismissed.  The  de- 
cisive battle  took  place  at  Navarre 
OB  the  24th  March,  Radetzky  having 
on  the  previous  day  defeated  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  at  Mortara.  The  bat« 
tie  continued  during  the  whole  day, 
and  was  warmly  contested ;  Charles 
Albert  distinguished  himself  by  his 
personal  bravery.  He  was  every- 
where seen  in  the  thickest  of  the 
flght,  saying,  that  he  desired  not  to 
live  if  he  could  not  succeed  in  hia 
efforts  to  restore  liberty  to  Italy; 
as  soon  as  the  result  was  knewn^ 
he  abdicated  in  iavour  of  his  eldest 
son  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  new  Victor 
Emmanuel  the  First.  Mr.  Aber« 
crombie  and  M.  Bois  le  Comte,  the  mi- 
nisters of  England  and  France,  who 
had  in  vain  attempted  to  dissuade 
Charles  Albert  from  his  rash  design^ 
proceeded  from  Turin  immediatehf 
afler  the  battle^  to  meet  Radet^y^ 
who  was  advaneiiig  on  Khe  eapilak 
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An  armistice  was  soon  concluded,  by 
which  it  was  agreed  that  the  fortress 
of  Alessandria  should  be  garrisoned 
jointly  by  the  Austrians  and  Pied- 
montese ;  that  the  Sardinian  Govern- 
ment should  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  war;  and  the  Austrians  evacuate 
Piedmont,  and  retire  beyond  the 
Sesia.  This  leaves  territorial  bound- 
aries just  as  they  were  before  the 
commencement  of  hostilities.  In- 
crease of  territory  is  not  the  desire 
of  Austria,  whose  moderation  in  the 
hour  of  triumph  has  won  golden 
opinions  from  fdl  men.  King  v  ictor 
Emmanuel  is,  by  marriage  as  well 
as  by  birth,  a  near  connexion  of  thie 
Emperor  of  Austria. 

At  Brescia  and  at  Genoa  insur- 
rections have  taken  place,  which  were 
put  down  with  frightful  slaughter. 
The  inhabitants  of  Brescia,  after 
Charles  Albert  resumed  operations 
%iinst  Austria,  attacked  the  garri- 
son, and  the  town  was  bomluirded 
for  ten  days.  At  Genoa  an  attempt 
was  made  to  resist  the  authority  of 
the  new  king  of  Sardinia,  and  to  esta- 
blish a  Republic ;  but  General  della 
Marmora,  at  the  head  of  Victor 
EmmanuePs  troops,  marched  upon 
the  city,  and  aller  a  few  days*  fight- 
ing it  surrendered.  Catania,  too,  has 
been  destroyed  by  the  Neapolitan 
troops. 

A  reaction  is  taking  place  in  Italy. 
The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  will 
probably  be  restored ;  and  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  sovereigns  and  the 
French  Republic  are  making  an 
effort  to  reinstate  the  Pope. 


QEKMAVT, 

The  Archduke  John  haa  resigned 
the  regency  of  the  Empire  of  Ger* 
many,  and  the  Frankfort  Assembly 
has,  on  the  proposition  of  M.  Welcker, 
Bt  last  elected  the  Kins  of  Prussia 
Emperor.  The  two  chambers  at 
Berlin  have  also  pressed  upon  Fre- 
deric William  the  acceptance  of  the 
honour  proffered  to  him.  And  now, 
When  the  object  of  the  king*s  ambi- 
tion seems  within  his  grasp,  it  is 
more  than  ever  difficult  for  him  to 
secure  it.  The  king*s  repfy  to  the 
deputation  sent  by  the  Assembly  to 
Berlin  was,  however,  ebttracteristie : 
he  promised  to  eonsvlt  kis  altie^, 
the  tendency  of  whose  aivioa  it 
was  Bol  imeoih  t^  ftiwee.    How^ 


ever  agreeable  to  the  Prussians  might 
be  the  idea  of  placing  their  sove- 
reign at  the  head  of  the  empire,  how- 
ever useful  to  the  petty  princes  of 
Germany  might  be  a  closer  bond  of 
alliance  for  offence  and  defence,  it 
could  scarcely  be  expected  that 
Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Hanover, 
would  voluntarily  assent  to  the  mea- 
sure^  Austria  has  already  taken  the 
decisive  step  of  recalling  her  depu- 
ties from  Frankfort,  and  has  refused 
to  enter  into  any  negotiation.  And 
00  the  vision  of  Grerman  union  must 
be  considered  ms,  for  the  present,  at 
an  end. 

The  news  from  Hungary  is  very 
little  to  be  depended  upon.  The 
cabinet  at  Vienna  interprets  all  that 
occurs  in  the  manner  most  agreeable 
to  itself,  and  long  before  accounts 
from  the  Hungarians  arrive  the 
events  to  which  they  allude  are  for- 
gotten. It  appears,  however,  certain 
that  Pesth  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Magyars.  In  our  next  Number  we 
propose  to  go  at  some  length  into  the 
Hungarian  question,  upon  which  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  least 
possible  amount  of  correct  inform- 
ation is  afloat  in  the  world. 

The  armistice  with  Denmark  hav- 
ing terminated  early  in  April,  hosti- 
lities immediately  recommenced,  and 
injuries  have  been  suffered  on  both 
sides.  The  Germans  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing a  Dsnisfa  Mne-of-battle  and  a 
frigate  ship  at  Eekendorff ;  but  the 
Danes  have  since  regained  their  lost 
ground  by  defeating  the  Germans 
with  considerable  loss  on  the  Sun- 
dewitU 


spAur. 

The  civil  war  continues  in  the  way 
in  whidi  it  basso  long  continued ;  but 
a  degree  more  of  interest  than  usual 
has  been  imparted  to  the  affairs  of 
this  country  by  the  arrest  of  the 
Conte  de  Montemolin  on  the  fron- 
tiers, by  some  French  dauaiiiera^  on 
the  4th  of  ApriL  He  had  been  con- 
cealed fbr  some  time  on  the  frontier 
of  Catalonia,  expecting  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  Carlist  chiefs.  The 
Spanish  ambassador  at  Paris  tried 
m  vain  to  detain  him,  but  the  French 
GrOi^emment  olferedhim  a  passport 
fbr*  whatever  place  he  miffht  select ; 
and*  the  prince  basv  w»  believe,  now 
vetufood  to*  LoodoDw 
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E  are  three  sisters  worn  with  grief  and  tears, 
Grown  grey  with  sorrow  rather  than  with  yeurs ; 
Well  versed  in  grief,  dejected,  and  deprest, 
Each  deems  her  own  has  been  the  hardest  part. 
Approach ;  the  poet  knows  the  human  heart — 
^e  it  thy  task  to  set  the  strife  at  rest. 

First,  learn  my  grief,  how  fearful  and  how  deep ; 
Starting,  I  woke  from  childhood's  rosy  sleep. 

The  bud  unclosed,  a  secivt  thrill  came  o*er  me — 
Love's  breath  drew  forth  the  blossom  to  the  light, 
A  hero  raised  me  to  his  own  proud  height. 

And  life  and  all  its  charms  lay  bright  before  me ! 

Already  with  the  bridal  myrtle  crowned. 
For  him  in  whom  my  very  being  was  bound, 

I  watched  with  mingled  fear  and  rapture  glowing. 
The  marriage  torches  cast  their  ruddy  glare — 
They  brought  me  in  his  corpse  and  laid  it  there ; 

From  seven  deep  wounds  nis  crimson  heart's  blood  flowing. 

The  nameless  horror  of  that  awful  night. 
That  is  the  image  stamped  upon  my  sight ; 

Waking  or  sleeping,  oh  I  it  haunts  me  still. 
I  cannot  live — to  death  I  now  belong ; 
And  yet  I  cannot  die  I  O  God !  how  loitg 

Must  all  these  tortures  last  that  will  not  kill  P* 

The  second  took  the  word  with  trembling  frame ; 
The  image  is  of  hhod^  and  not  of  shame. 
That  ueeping  still,  or  waking,  meets  her  view. 

*  My  heart,  too,  open'd  to  that  breath  divine. 
Anguish  and  rapture,  they  have  both  been  mine ; 

In  me  the  cup  of  love  has  mantled,  too. 

The  glory  vanished  from  the  loved  one's  brow, 
I  saw  him  selfish,  mean  I    How  faded  now 

His  brightness !  yet  I  loved  him — hini  alone ! 
He  fled :  if  shame  yet  chain  him  to  her  side, 
Or  raving  madness  drive  him  far  and  wide, 

I  know  not ;  but  the  grief  ia  all  mine  own.' 

She  ceased ;  her  sister  sadly  took  the  word. 

*  Thou  pausest  now  their  sorrows  thou  hast  heard, 

Uncertain  how  to  choose  betwixt  the  twain. 
Have  they  not  lived  and  loved  ?    Our  common  doom« 
Though  Sorrow  wrapt  them  in  her  veil  of  gloom. 

And  bade  them  to  the  dregs  her  chalice  drain. 

In  one  brief  sentence  all  my  bitter  cause 
Of  sorrow  dwells ;  then,  arbiter,  oh  pause^ 

Ere  yet  thy  final  judgment  thou  assign. 
And  learn  my  better  right — ^too  clearlv  proved  i 
Four  words  comprise  it, — I  was  never  loved  I 

The  palm  of  grief,  thou  wilt  allow^  is  ]&i&e.''-CMAMiaso« 
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EAiLWAT  legislation  and  railway 
speculation  at  this  moment  excite 
extraordinary  attention,  and  certainly 
deserve  an  accurate  historian. 

A  few  years  since,  parliament  was 
oyerwhelmed  with  schemes  for  the 
making  of  lines  of  railway  over  the 
land,  and  everybody  that  could  ob- 
tain a  few  pounds  sought  to  invest 
those  pounds  in  the  security  of  a 
railway.  Had  the  matter  rested  at 
this  point  no  great  mischief  could 
have  occurred.  The  result  in  the 
dividend  paid  upon  such  investments 
might,  and  probably  would,  in  some 
instances,  have  disappointed  expecta- 
tion. But  the  actual  enterprises 
would  have  been  much  fewer  than 
at  present:  they  would  have  been 
limited  by  the  money  actually  ad- 
vanced and  proposed  to  be  employed 
by  the  shareholders,  aud  the  whole 
sum  of  enterprise  would  have  been 
based  upon  the  substantial  foundation 
of  actual  capital.  A  very  different 
state  of  things,  however,  took  place ; 
and  a  wide  and  general  ruin  has  been 
the  consequence.  An  explanation  and 
description  of  the  extraordinary  pro- 
ceedings that  have  been  witnessed, 
and  which  may  still  be  seen,  will 
not  only  afford  some  amusement  to 
lookers-on,  but  instruction  to  the 
community  at  large. 

Periodical  excitements  of  this  de* 

•«criptiou  are  familiar  to  the  historian. 

The  celebrated  scheme  of  Law  in 

France,  and  the  conduct  of  French 

TOL.  XXXIX.  NO.  CCXXXIV. 


society  on  that  occasion,  has  long 
been  a  standing  illustration  of  the 
wild  and  mad  desire  for  speculation 
which  may  at  times  seize  upon  a 
whole  people.  Our  own  Souui  Sea 
Scheme  is  another  instance  of  the 
same  disease ;  and  we  have  ourselves, 
in  the  mining  projects  of  1824-5, 
witnessed  the  same  sort  of  national 
madness.  These  historical  instances 
have,  however,  all  been  surpassed  by 
the  railway  mania.  The  evH  in  this 
last  case  has  assumed  gigantic  pro- 
portions, and  the  ruin  is  wider  and 
will  prove  more  disastrous  than  on 
any  preceding  occasion.  There  was 
in  this  case,  to  a  great  extent,  a  solid 
and  rational  foundation  for  the  pro- 
posed scheme  of  adventure.  The 
object,  in  the  first  instance,  sought  to 
be  obtained,  was  not  only  justifiable, 
but  was,  in  fact,  a  great  national 
benefit.  The  means  to  the  proposed 
end  were  also  rational,  effective,  and 
easy  of  attainment.  This  ground- 
work of  common  sense  and  honest  en- 
terprise,unfortunately,  enabled  a  set  of 
unscrupulous  and  reckless  gamblers 
to  rear  upon  it  a  wonderful  system 
of  fraud  and  deception,  and  thereby 
to  cheat  the  unsuspecting, — to  mis- 
lead and  plunder  the  confiding  and 
excited  multitude  whom  they  ad- 
dressed. 

The  ruin  that  has  now  fallen  on 
thousands  has  raised  a  clamour  quite 
as  blind  as  the  original  faith  and 
expectation  which  have  been  thus 
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cruelly  disappointed.  Sweeping  de- 
nunciations of  fraud  are  violently 
launched  against  whole  classes  with- 
out any  discrimination ;  and  the  pub- 
lic, taking  the  character  of  indignant 
and  virtuous  censors,  forget  how  much 
of  the  blame  fairly  rests  on  their  own 
shoulders,  and  hiding  from  them* 
selves  the  true  character  of  the  crimes 
which  they  thus  loudly  condemn, 
are  prone  to  forget  that  among  the 
criminals  they  must  themselves  be 
enumerated. 

A  plain  exposition  in  general  terms 
will  put  this  painful  story  in  its  true, 
and  therefore  instructive,  light. 

In  England  our  area  of  cultivable 
soil  is  small,  as  compared  with  the 
millions  of  population  who  dwell 
upon  and  have  to  find  subsistence 
within  our  boundaries.  A  very  small 
portion,  comparatively,  of  the  whole 
population  apply  their  strength  and 
capital  to  the  soil,  leaving  thus  a 
very  large  number  free  to  direct 
their  powers  and  skill  to  producing 
other  objects  of  man's  desires,  and  to 
become  the  manufacturers  of  many 
fabrics  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
human  race.  The  return  to  the  la- 
bour and  skill  thus  employed  is  great, 
and  the  accumulation  of  wealth  is 
also  great.  But  wealth  cannot  lie 
idle.  It  perishes  from  the  land  if 
not  reproduced;  and  he  who  this 
year  may  have  won,  by  his  successful 
enterprise  and  skill,  large  profits,  and 
stored  up  great  gains,  feels  all  the 
more  anxious  to  employ  this  wealth, 
lest  he  should  lose  the  reward  of  his 
anxiety  and  labour.  This  is  really 
the  meaning  of  the  statement  that  we 
hear  constantly  made, '  I  want  a  safe 
and  profitable  investment  for  my 
money.'  This  need  on  the  part  of 
Englishmen  who  acquire  wealth  must 
from  day  to  day  beoome  greater,  and 
create  greater  oifficulty.  We  ought 
not,  therefore,  to  wonder,  that  when 
any  new  plan  is  offered  which  seems 
to  supply  the  means  of  satisfying  this 
ever-increasing  want  of  employment, 
men  should  eagerly  rush  to  it,  and 
seize  with  avidity  the  proffered  mode 
of  profitable  investment.  We  must 
bear  in  mind  that  this  is  the  chronic 
condition  of  the  English  possessor  of 
capital,  whether  in  large  or  in  smidl 
amounts. 

When  the  successful  issue  of  the 
scheme  for  making  a  railway  from 
Liverpool    to   M^icbester   became 


manifest,  an  immediate  wish  arose  in 
the  minds  of  all  who  thought  on  the 
subject  to  have  this  means  of  com- 
munication adopted  on  the  larger 
lines  of  road  throughout  the  king« 
dom.  Consequently,  bills  were  pro- 
posed in  parliament  in  order  to  en- 
able parties  to  construct  these  novel 
and  vast  iron  causeways  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.    , 

The  .moment  this  event  occurred, 
the  many  evils  connected  with  the 
system  began  to  manifest  themselves. 

The  enormous  immediate  outlay 
needed  for  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
way made  it,  in  each  case,  a  mono- 
poly. And  the  question  naturally 
arose.  Whether  such  a  monopoly 
could  be  safely  given  to  private  in- 
dividuals ?  Whether  the  State  ought 
not  itself  to  be  the  great  railway 
proprietor  and  ruler  ?  To  this  ques- 
tion English  customs  and  habits  gave 
the  answer  which  might  have  been 
expected.  The  hatred  of  State  inter- 
ference, the  faith  in  private  enter- 
prise and  private  interest  which  have 
in  all  times  distinguished  English- 
men—and which  have  in  truth  made 
England  what  she  is— prevented  par- 
liament and  the  public  from  viewing, 
with  anything  like  coolness  ami 
steadfastness,  the  real  merits  of  the 
question  submitted  to  them.  Whe- 
ther wisely  or  not  we  will  not  now 
stop  to  inquire,  parliament  and  the 
public  decided  to  leave  all  these  vast 
plans  for  the  construction  of  railway 
throughout  the  country  to  the  wis- 
dom and  honesty  of  private  individ- 
uals, guided  only  by  private  interest 

Justice  to  parliament  requires 
that  one  thing  should  here  be  stated, 
which  critics  at  the  present  moment 
are  very  apt  to  forget.  Parliament 
and  the  Government  did  endeavour 
(tardily  we  allow,  as  we  shall  imme- 
diately shew),  to  bring  railway  en- 
terprise, and  railways  themselves, 
under  some  direct  administrative 
control.  The  cry  raised  against  this 
wise  endeavour  compell^  parlia- 
ment and  the  Grovemment  to  fon^ 
their  intention.  They  who  had  si- 
nister interests  at  stake  hated  the 
idea  of  any  supervision,  and  were 
able  to  persuade  the  unthinking  and 
unsuspecting  public  to  join  tbemiB 
imputing  corruption  and  imbecility 
to  every  person  employed  on  behau 
of  the  nation  to  watch  over  these 
undertakings,  till  they  effected  their 
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desired  pnrpo^,  whicli  was  to  have 
a  clear  field  for  their  own  nefarious 
adiemes  of  imposition.  Lord  Dal- 
iiousie  and  Mr.  Strutt  both  felt  the 
foice  of  this  sinister  opposition,  and 
thought  themselves  obliged  to  re^ 
(leat  before  the  storm  which  a 
well-intended  attempt  on  the  part 
pf  parliament  and  the  Government 
to  watch  over  national  concerns 
lor  national  ends  had  unfortunately 
InnHight  upon  their  devoted  heads. 
The  public,  be  it  remembered,  sup- 
ported those  who  resisted  interfer- 
ence. The  public  joined  in  and 
swelled  the  cry  by  which  that  inter- 
ference was  utterly  prevented,  and 
the  public  must  now  be  content  to 
suffer  the  consequences  of  their  most 
unwise  faith  in  most  interested  ad- 
visers. 

.  The  first  mischief  connected  with 
rsulways  was  perceived  in  the  le^s* 
Jature  itself.  At  this  present  tune 
everybody  is  ready  to  believe  any 
story  which  imputes  corruption  to 
parliament.  Direct  bribery  of  a 
member  of  either  House  was  some 
lew  years  since  looked  upon  as  im- 
possible. The  imputation  of  such  a 
crime  would  have  been  indignantly 
SDOUted  in  any  assembly  in  which  it 
might  have  been  hazarded.  The 
imputation  at  present  would  not 
nmy  be  listened  to  with  favour,  but 
the  world  would  be  prone  to  believe 
it;  and  even  while  we  write,  the 
House  of  Commons  is,  by  means  of 
9  committee,  inquiring  into  the  truth, 
not  of  a  direct  assertion,  but  of  a  side- 
wind imputation  of  sudi  a  crime.  A 
committee  of  the  Eastern  Counties 
Railway  thought  fit  to  insinuate  a 
charge  of  corruption.  That  charge 
the  House  of  Commons  wisely  deter- 
mined to  sift  to  the  bottom ;  and  the 
zesult  of  the  investigation,  which  has 
been  forced  upon  the  House  and  its 
members,  has  lifted  the  veil  from 
s<Hne  of  the  dark  and  unworthy 
proceedings  of  railway  speculators, 
which  may  read  a  useful  lesson  to 
the  world  whom  they  so  long  have 
^uped.* 

Of  the  many  evils  which  have 
attended  railway  speculation,  the  first, 
we  have  said,  were  perceived  in  the 
legislature  itself;  and  in  the  same 
breath  we  have  spokeii  of  corrup- 


tion. It  is  plain  that  we  allude 
to  the  conduct  of  certain  persons 
connected  with  the  legislature—* 
conduct  which  we  deem  little  ho* 
nourable  to  themselves,  and  certainly 
a  great  imposition  on  the  public. 

Let  us  remember,  that  the  appli* 
cation  to  parliament  for  powers  to 
make  a  railway  was  of  absolute  ne- 
cessity. A  large  body  of  persons 
had  to  contribute:  no  one  man's 
means  were  adequate  to  perform  the 
enterprise.  The  powers  sought  from 
parliament  were  also,  for  the  most 
part,  of  the  same  absolute  necessity ; 
and  the  early  schemes  were  not  only 
beneficial  to  the  country,  but  within 
the  country's  means  of  accomplish* 
ment. 

One  of  the  powers  required  waa^ 
that  of  going  through  the  lands  ot 
persons  whose  estates  might  lie  in 
the  intended  line  of  railway.  This 
power  had  often  been  conceded 
before,  both  for  roads  and  canals^ 
and  was  never  asked  upon  more  ra* 
tional  grounds  than  at  present.  The 
real  corruption  of  parliament  and 
those  connected  with  it  was  upon 
this  at  once  made  manifest.  When  we 
here  use  the  word  '  corruption,'  we 
do  not  intend  it  in  the  sense  of  direct 
bribery;  but  we  say,  power  in  the 
legislature  was  employed  to  obtain, 
and  that  it  did  obtain,  large  sums  of 
money  from  the  applicants  to  par* 
liament,  which  sums  were  to  be  paid, 
not  for  any  thing  of  value  which  the 
applicants  required,  but  to  buy  off 
opposition.  The  persons  who  thus 
acted  may  in  some  cases,  and  in  the 
early  instances  more  especially,  have 
believed  that  their  estates  were  about 
to  be  damnified,  and,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  that  belief,  they  may  have 
sought  compensation ;  but  the  game 
quickly  proceeded  far  beyond  this, 
and  the  page  in  railway  history  which 
should  disclose  the  parliamentary  in- 
trigues connected  with  compensation 
would  be  a  woful  picture  oi  English 
manners.  The  chief  men  of  the 
nation  were  the  actors.  What  was 
done  was  known,  and  must  have 
seriously  lowered  the  whole  tone  of 
English  morality. 

What  we  are  about  to  say,  we  say 
really  without  asperity — we  state 
what  we  believe,  what  we  know. 


*  The  itesnlt  of  that  inquiry  now  lies  before  us,  and  shall,  in  its  proper  place,  be 
■ocorately  given. 
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to  be  factiB,  and  we  use  general 
terms  to  express  specific  cases.  There' 
is  no  wish  on  our  part  to  give  un- 
necessary pain,  but  an  exposure  of 
this  sort  must  be  painful. 

When  the  first  bill  to  make  a  rail- 
way from  London  to  Birmingham 
was  brought  into  parliament,  a  great 
majority  of  fhe  public  looked  upon 
the  whole  scheme  with  doubt  and 
aversion.  The  plan  was  new — that 
was  enough  to  excite  opposition  in 
many  men.  It  was  not  only  new, 
but  extraordinary,  wonderful.  The 
rate  of  speed  promised  was  terrific,'*' 
and,  consequently,  not  a  little  of 
contempt  and  fear  entered  into  the 
opposition  raised.  But  there  were 
interests  opposed  which  induced  some 
persons  to  watch  these  proceedings, 
certainly  with  emotions  of  fear — of 
fear,  not  lest  the  plan  should  fail, 
but  lest  it  should  succeed.  Among 
these  were  the  great  canal  proprie* 
tors,  and  of  these  proprietors  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  was  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  first  bill  was  thrown  out  in 
the  Lords.  The  sum  spent  in 
this  first  unsuccessful  attempt  was 
enormous,  and  the  public  are  daily 
paying  for  that  loss  in  the  shape  of 
increased  fares,  and  the  shareholders 
in  the  shape  of  decreased  dividends. 
The  next  year  another  bill  was  pro- 
posed. The  opposition  in  the  Lords 
had  been  conciliated.     What  does 


'conciliated*  mean?  Boughtoff.  Thii 
was  not  the  case  of  a  man  whose 
land  was  injured  directly  by  tli« 
passage  of  the  railway  through  H^ 
it  was  that  of  a  rival,  whose  less- 
efiicient  means  of  carriage  were  sup- 
posed likely  at  once  to  w  superseded 
by  a  more  efficient  and  rapid  mode 
of  conve3rance.  This  was,  therefore* 
no  case  for  compensation.  ^\crf 
high  road  had  precisely  the  same 
clum  as  the  noble  proprietor's  ea-^ 
nals,  but  no  one  proposes  to  compen- 
sate the  proprietors  of  the  highway 
trusts.  Their  property  has  b^n  d»^ 
stroyed,  in  many  cases,  by  the  new 
mode  of  travelhng,  and  the  pubiie 
has  never  dreams  of  paying  lor 
that  loss.  Every  improvement  is 
attended  with  the  same  evil,  and 
every  proprietor  of  a  machine,  sn- 
perseded  by  one  more  useful  and 
effective,  has  just  as  equitable  & 
claim  for  compensation  as  the  nol^ 
proprietor  of  canals  which  were  about 
to  be  injured  by  the  introduction  cf 
railways.  But  the  possessors  of  these 
machines  are  not  peers  of  parliameDt 
— they  have  no  means  of  harassiD^ 
and  opposing  the  inventors  of  the 
superior  instruments  which  work 
them  mischief,  and  they  cannot^ 
therefore,  command  the  compoisa- 
tion  which  a  noble  lord,  in  the  case 
before  us,  complacently  put  into  his 
pocket. 
The  evil  here  was  not  confined  to 


*  The  following  anecdote  we  have  often  heard  related  by  some  of  the  actors  in 
the  scene.  Before  going  into  committee  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway, 
there  was  an  amdous  consultation  of  the  lawyers  and  the  promoters  of  the  railway. 
The  leading  counsel  was  particularly  anxious,  and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  was 
supposed  to  be  not  a  little  sceptical  himself  upon  the  wonders  he  had  to  propound 
and  support.  He  most  anxiously  cautioned  a  celebrated  engineer,  who  was  to  be 
examined,  not  to  volunteer  any  statement  of  the  exact  rate  at  which  he  believed  the 
carriages  might  run.  He  was,  if  not  pressed,  to  content  himself  with  fifteen  miles  au 
hour.  When  the  time  came,  the  engineer  obeyed,  and  acted  on  the  learned  gentle- 
man's caution.  But  some  member  of  the  committee,  knowing  the  habits  of  scientific 
men,  thought  he  could  push  the  engineer  into  some  absurdity,  arising  out  of  his 
sanguine  expectations,  and  he  therefore  began  to  press  the  witness  thus : — 

*  Well,  Mr.  S.,  perhaps  you  could  gO  seventeen  miles  an  hour  V 
The  engineer  promptly  replied,  *  Yes.' 

'  Perhaps  twenty  miles  might  be  reached  ?' 

'  Yes,  certainly.' 

The  member  thought  he  had  hooked  his  fish. 

'  Twenty-five,  I  dare  say,  you  do  not  think  impossible  ?' 

'  Certainly  not  impossible.' 

'  Dangerous  ?' 

*  Certainly  not.' 

*  Now,  tell  me,  Mr.  S.,'  said  the  member,  with  something  of  indignation  in  bis 
tone,  *  will  you  say  that  you  can  go  thirty  miles  ?'     " 

The  answer  was  as  before,  *  Certainly.' 

Upon  which^every  member  of  the  committee  threw  down  his  pen,  and  leaned  back 
in  his  chair  to  roar  with  incredulous  laughter. 
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ibe  payment  of  this  one  sum.  It  was 
extended  in  various  ways,  and  in- 
fected as  with  a  moral  pestilence  all 
dla^Bes,  who  now  began  to  take  an 
interest  in  this  new  mode  of  convey- 
ance. A  man  of  great  power,  sta- 
tioD,  and  wealth,  had  set  this  bad 
example ;  and  there  was  no  want  of 
IbUowers  in  this  course  of  unjust 
acquisition.  This  first  case  was  pe- 
eiiGar,  because  it  was  a  clear  and 
naked  case  of  buying  off  opposition. 
The  sum  was  enormous  which  was 
offered  and  accepted ;  and  the  mode 
of  payment  at  once  proved  that  the 
noble  lord's  objection  to  the  scheme 
in  the  preceding  year  was  not  found- 
ed on  public  considerations,  but  was 
wholly  the  result  of  his  private  in- 
terests. The  noble  lord  received,  as 
Itie  price  of  his  forbearance,  a  num- 
ber of  shares  in  the  Birmingham 
xailway.  The  shares  were  giveri, 
and  the  bill  went  successfully  through 
the  Lords. 

'  For  what  was  the  noble  lord  paid  ? 
We  must  not  call  this  pa3rment  a 
bribe ;  but  let  us  ask,  and  ascertain 
its  precise  character. 

The  noble  lord  is  born  to  a  certain 
station.  Amon^  the  attributes  of 
that  station  is  the  hereditary  right 
to  a  legislative  voice  in  the  affairs  of 
the  nation.  This  right  the  honour- 
able lord  employed  in  one  year 
against  a  certain  scheme  which  pro- 
mised and  effected  at  last  much  good 
ihr  the  nation  at  large.  The  noble 
lord  so  opposed  this  scheme,  because 
be  believed  that  it  was  injurious  to 
bis  private  interests — no  consider- 
ation of  the  public  weal  directed  his 
vote  and  his  conduct.  Why  do  we 
say  this?  Our  answer  is,  because 
in  the  very  next  session  of  parlia- 
ment he  became  a  larger  partner  in 
the  scheme  which  he  had  previously 
opposed,  and  common  sense  forbids 
na  to  suppose  that  his  view  of  the 
public  interest  was  changed  by  the 
xeeeipt  of  one  thousand  or  more 
^B^res  in  the  scheme  itself.  Here, 
then,  we  have  a  man's  conduct  in 
matters  of  public  import  wholly 
changed,  by  the  direct  receipt,  if  not 
oC  money,  yet  of  money's  worth; 
and  what  name,  we  ask,  is  the  pro- 
per one  for  that  sum  when  thus 
'•employed  ?  A  peer  of  parliament  is 
•A  member  of  the  legislature  for  certain 
gieat  pubUc  purposes.  The  House 
-of  Lords  exists  as  a  branch  of  the 


legislature,  not  to  serve  the  per*' 
sonal  pecuniary  ends  of  the  peers 
themselves,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  and  promoting  the  na- 
tional interests.  But  this  noble 
lord  took  advantage  of  his  peculiar 
and  exclusive  position,  to  forward 
his  own  ends — and'  those  ends  he 
did  accomplish  in  his  character  of  a 
peer  of  parliament — and  the  end 
was  the  receipt  of  an  enormous  sum 
of  money. 

The  result  was  as  remarkable  as 
the  means  employed.    The  opposi- 
tion of  the  noble  lord  was  not  con- 
fined to  his  own  single  vote.     He 
had  noble  friends,  and  these  noble 
friends  listened  to  his  statements,  and 
gave  him  the  assistance  of  their  votes. 
We  should  like  much  to  have  heard 
his  arguments  during  the  first  year, 
and  to  have  then  listened  to  his  state- 
ments in  the  next  year,  when  the  bill 
re-appeared  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  noble  lord,  on  the  first  occasion, 
felt  his  owsi  interests  in  danger — his 
canal  property  was,  as  he  thought, 
likely  to  be  depreciated  (which,  m  a 
parenthesis,  we  may  say  it  has  not 
been) ;  but  so  believing,  he  applies 
to  various  noble  friends.    He  tells 
them  his  tale.     He  states  openly, 
that  his  opposition  arises  from  tne 
view  he  takes  of  the  effect  of  the 
railway  upon  his  canals.     He,  no 
doubt,  added, '  This  my  private  loss 
is  not  compensated  by  any  public 
advantage.*      The  railway,  we  are 
certain,  was  decried;  its  promoters 
were  called  projectors,  enthusiasts, 
scheming  jobbers,  and  a  hundred 
other  hard  names.    His  friends  lis- 
tened.   They  said,  *  Lord  So-and-so 
wishes  me  to  oppose  this  bill,  and  I 
will  do  so   because  he   asks   me.* 
Many  of  his  friends,   simply  from 
friendship,  voted  against  the  mea- 
sure— some  because  the  noble  lord 
was  powerful — some  probably  from 
conviction.    By  these  means  a  majo- 
rity was  obtained,  and  the  bill  was 
negatived.     When  the   next   year 
came,    the   noble   lord*s   note  was 
changed ;  and  he  being  changed,  the 
noble  lords  who,  in  the  year  preced- 
ing, had  yielded  to  his  solicitation, 
turned  as  rapidly  as  the  noble  lord 
himself,  without  having  the  same 
.substantial  reason  for  diange,  and 
the  bill  succeeded.    Shall  we  be  per- 
mitted to  accuse  these  noble  legisla- 
tors of  levity  at  the  least  ?    May  we 
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not  say,  that  their  conception  of  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  their 
high  calling  is  in  nothing  noble  or 
exalted?  The^  seemed  to  think 
only  of  the  capnce  or  the  interest  of 
one  of  their  own  friends,  one  of  their 
own  order;  and  were  ready  to  sacri- 
fice, and  they  did  sacrifice,  the  na- 
tional weal  to  the  blind  view  which 
the  noble  lord  took  of  his  own  pri- 
vate money-interest.  Here  was  no 
pretium  affectionis — no  domain  waa* 
invaded — no  long-cherished  home, 
with  its  beauty  and  its  privacy,  en- 
dangered— no  fields  cnt  in  two — no 
&rms  destroyed — ^no  homesteads  pnt 
into  jeopardy.  The  noble  proprietor 
of  canals  fancied  that  a  new,  cheap^ 
and  efficient  mode  of  c(»iveyance 
was  aboat  to  be  introduced.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  public,  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  great  benefit,  would  send 
their  goods  by  railway  instead  of 
canal :  that  they  would  do  this  be- 
cause it  was  for  their  interest  to  do 
so,  and  thus  his  own  income  derived 
from  canal  traffic  would  be  dimi- 
nished. He  feared  that  he  would 
be  a  loser  because  of  the  public  ad- 
vantage, and  on  this  narrow  ground 
he  and  his  friends  based  their  oppo- 
sition to  a  measure  which  promised  a 
great  public  good ;  and  they  were  in 
the  end  driven  from  their  position 
by  the  receipt  of  a  large  amount  of 
property.  In  the  evening  they  had 
their  colours  flying,  their  guns  load- 
ed, the  gates  of  their  lofty  citadel 
firmly  closed,  and  they  threatened 
destruction  to  the  advancing  invader. 
Jsi  the  night  an  envoy  stole  up  to 
the  gate,  and  having  asked  to  see  the 
heroic  and  patriotic  governor,  was 
admitted  to  a  secret  conference.  That 
envoy,  when  thus  admitted,  was  seen 
to  hold  carefully  in-  his  portfolio 
certain  cabalistic  papers,  representing 
money.  When  he  departed  after 
his  conference,  that  portfolio  and  its 
contents  were  in  the  governor*s  pos-^ 
session.  And  then,  when  again  the 
morning  rose,  a  new  sight  was  seen. 
The  c(^oi»*s  were  hauled  down,  the 
gam  were  spiked,  the  gates  were 
thrown  open,  and  the  governor  join- 
ed the  ranks  of  the  invaders  and 
took  a  command  in  their  army.  We 
most  leave  the  world  to  affix  the 
proper  epithets  to  the  deeds  of  that 
secret  envoy,  and  of  the  governor 
whose  e(Miduct  was  thu»  suddenly 
disnged.    And  let  no  one  say  the 


oomparison  is.  unfair,  or  the  iop^^ 
posed  dereliction  of  duty  not  id»- 
tical.    In  both  cases  a  puUic  duty  m 
in  question — in  both  cases  a  siibi  of' 
money  is  8ui^>osed  to  lead  to  a  de^ 
sertion  of  it.    In  the  one  case  there 
are  few  epithets  of  soom,  ind^natioBy.' 
and  obloquy  that  would  not  attadk* 
to  the  other  dereliction.    We  finrijT 
own  we  can  discover  no  cirenmstance 
which  distinguishes  the  one  from  the- 
other. 

The  example  thus  set  by  the  noble 
lord  has  bean  steadily  followed  up  to> 
the  present  hour.  -Every  man  wke^ 
in  either  house  of  parliament,  pes* 
sessed  any  influence,  has  beai  soli* 
dted  to  employ  it  to  aid  the  private* 
interests  of  parties  opposing  or  sup- 
porting railway  bills.  This  canvas^-' 
ing  vras  incessant,  unblushing,  and] 
most  pernicious;  and  the  objects 
sought  to  be  attained  would,  if  pn>> 
perly  recorded,  form  a  most  instrve- 
tive  and  amusing  library.  Some  ex*'' 
amples  suggest  themselves  to  our 
recollection. 

The  estate  of  a  noble  lord  lay  necr 
to  a  proposed  line  of  railway.  Ol» 
tlus  estate  he  had  a  very  beavtiful 
house— one  of  the  show-places  of  the* 
county.  That  he  should  desire  t» 
keep  Its  beauties  safe  from  invasion 
did  not  surprKe  any  body ;  and  ke 
found  sympathising  listeners  in  the 
committees  of  both  houses  of  paring 
ment,  in  which  his  opposition  to  Ae 
ImII  was  strong  and  uncomproraini^. 
The  promoters  of  the  bill  avaneii» 
that  the  proposed  line  of  lailwsy 
passed  the  house  at  a  distance  of  sfat 
miles — that  the  high  road  passed 
much  nearer  to  the  noble  loidTs 
dwelling,  lying,  in  fact,  between  the 
railroad  and  the  house.  At  the  spot 
also  nearest  to  the  house  there  was 
a  tunnel,  so  that  any  unaghtliiicaB 
seemed  impossible.  None  of  then- 
statements  nad  the  least  effect  mpoo 
the  noble  proprietor.  His  love  for  the 
mansion  of  his  ancestors  was  senntive 
and  fearful,  and  would  not  pemk 
him  to  suffer  so  cruel  an  invaMS 
upon  its  rural  and  secluded  beanties. 
The  last  argument  was  now  cbk 
ployed — love,  even  for  an  aneeatnd 
house,  can  be  measured  in  money; 
and  the  noble  l(H:d*s  opposition  was 
bought  off  for  twen^^eight  ihamtmd 
poondsy  to  be  paid  when  the  railwi^ 
reached  the  domain  of  the  noble 
opposes-.  This  sum  was  promised  hy^ 
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-the  company  as-  a  compensation  for 
the  loss  which  the  noble  owner  of 
4he  estate  would  incur  if  the  railway 
were  constructed  according  to  the 
bill  which  eventually  passed  through 
both  houses.  As  time  wore  on,  the 
railway  company  found  their  funds 
run  short,  and  become  inadequate  to 
the  performance  of  their  intended 
worKs ;  they  therefore  determined 
to  stop  short  at  a  particular  portion 
of  their  line,  long  before  they  reached 
the  estate  of  the  noble  lord  who  had 
80  violently  opposed  their  bill,  and 
whose  aid  they  felt  themselves  sure 
of  obtaining  for  their  second  bill,  by 
which  they  sought  to  be  released 
from  the  obligation  of  constructing 
the  line  which  had  been  so  ob- 
noxious to  him  formerly.  What  was 
their  surprise  at  finding  this  very 
lord  their  chief  opponent,  now  when 
they  wished  no  longer  to  make  the 
line  against  which  he  had  so  loudly 
declaimed!  Vain  was  every  allu- 
sion to  his  former  arguments;  the 
beauties  of  his  old  loved  mansion 
no  longer  affected  him.  The  onl^ 
beauty  which  now  touched  his 
heart  was  the  twenty-eight  thousand 
pounds. 

Could  anything  more  plainly  prove 
that  this  man*s  atfection  for  his  house 
was,  in  the  first  instance,  a  mere  pre- 
text for  extorting  money ;  which  pre- 
text the  noble  lord  was  enabled  suc- 
cessfully to  employ,  because  he  was 
a  peer  of  parliament  P  The  canvassing 
upon  this  occasion  was  incessant  — 
the  members  of  both  houses  were 
assailed  by  the  noble  lord's  circulars. 
Se  was  as  pertinacious  in  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  second  as  to  the  first  bill 
— hoping,  doubtless,  in  both  cases  to 
win  the  same  rich  reward.  His  friends 
in  the  first  case  not  unnaturally  lis- 
tened to  him,  and  felt  no  repugnance 
to  making  the  railway  company  pay 
their  colleague,  as  they  termed  it, 
*  handsomely.*  This  notion  of  makii^ 
the  company  pay  was  blindly  enter- 
tained, and  thought  rather  a  good 
thing — a  fair  joke.  The  company ! 
Who  cared  for  the  company  ?  Thus 
reasoned  the  members  of  both  houses, 
entirely  forgetting  that  the  public  in 
the  end  would  have  to  pay  for  every 
thing ;  and  that  the  expenses  of  the 
ocNOipany,  necessary  and  unnecessary, 
would  all  be  reimbursed  by  the  pub- 
lic eventually  in  the  shape  of  in- 
creased fares ;  that  these  expenses. 


imposed  on  the  company  un 
and  only  to  satisfy  individual 
dity,  fall  on  those  who  are  by 
avocations  compelled  to  emplc 
railway;  that  every  pissengei 
might  travel  for  "fifteen  shi 
where  he  now  pays  a  pound,  1 
not  been  that  powerful  legis 
obtained  unfairly  from  the  con 
large  sums  of  money,  has  a  ri]| 
complain  and  accuse  parliamr: 
injustice  and  want  of  care ;  am: 
every  farmer,  who  would  ha^' 
produce  and  his  manures  carri 
rail  were  it  not  for  the  high 
which  take  away  all  his  profi 
also  the  same  right  to  accuse  {i 
ment  of  injustice.  Had  the  gn 
terests  of  the  community  been 
perly  looked  after,  these  me; 
mdividual  gain  would  not  hav 
isted.  The  pressure  of  these  in ; 
was,  however,  too  powerful 
resisted  by  individual  membe]  i 
government  alone  could  have 
stood  them  —  a  government  i 
bv  its  ability  and  its  superioi  i 
all  accusations  of  corruption.  1 1 
tunately,  this  ability  and  this  C( 
were  wanting  in  the  day  of  ou] 
and  we  are  now  paying  for  th  : 
ficiency,  the  mom  and  ] : 
weakness,  of  our  rulers. 

The  ramifications  of  this  c  i 
evils  deserves  to  be  carefully   i 
Parliamentary  expenses  hav 
become  a  bye-wonl  and  a  re]  : 
The  present  distress  of  railway  i 
holders  induces  them  to  loo] 
with  regret  to  those  halcyo 
for  railway  projectors,  and  t 
get  how  far  they  themselve 
participant  of  the  profitable  n 
which  they  now  grieve  ov  : 
abuse. 

We  have  already  said,  tha 
parliament  was  first  called  u 
legislate  for  railways,  the  r  | 
feeling  both  in  parliament  a  * 
public  was  opposed  to  these  : 
prises.    The  projectors  had 
work  at  this  period,  not  in  o|  i 
rival  lines,  but  in  conquering 
mentary  prejudice.  Every  pre 
of  land,  therefore,  who  came  < 
story  of  injury  done  to  his  fa   ; 
homestead,  his  trees,  his  cro   ; 
a  long  list  of  et  agteras,  was 
ably  heard,  and  every  advanti   i 
could  be  conferred  on  him  wa    I 
and  eagerly  granted  by  con   i 
of  both  houses.     The  line 


-way  TCBS,  nitbont  any  compunction, 
turned  aside ;  bridgea  were  required 
to  be  built,  tunnels  to  be  constructed , 
ornamental  works  to  be  erected,  at  a 
laviab  cost,  and  with  a  recldeas  ex' 
penditure.  The  observation  was  in 
all  cases  the  same, — 'Let  the  com- 

Cy  pay.  They  come  to  ask  of  par- 
lentgreat  privileges,  and  we  have 
a  light  to  make  them  pay  for  the 
same.'  The  pToject«rs  saw  that  by 
means  of  a  railway  they  really  ob- 
tained a  monopoly,  and  that,  there- 
fore, BO  long  as  that  monopoly  ex- 
isted, the  money  which  committees 
wrung  tram  them  to  satisfy  indivi- 
dual whims  and  individual  cupidity 
could  be,  and  wonid  be,  imposed  as  a 
tax  on  the  public.  These  proiectors, 
therefore,  were  not  backward  in  the 
way  of  promise,  in  the  hope  of  gain- 
ing their  desired  end  of  a  monopoly. 
Tdie,  for  example,  the  instance  of 
the  London  and  Birmingham  Rail- 


veiling  by  coach  and  post  would 
be  utterly  impassible.  The  railway 
liaving  swept  from  its  path  every 
rival  mode  of  conveyance,  would 
have  the  public  completely  at  its 
mercy,  and  could  impose,  in  effect, 
what  fores  it  chose.  They,  therefore, 
were  not  niggard  in  their  payment 
fo  those  who  came  with  an  mcon- 
veni^it  and  obstructing  opposition. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  cupidity  of 
certain  iudividuals,  they  gave  tnem 
large  sums  not  only  to  bnp'  off  oppo- 
wljon,  but  by  this  side>wuid  Us  gain 
Bupporters.  The  providons  of  tneir 
bills  came  to  be  conndered  with  &• 
Tour  when  the  hunery  opposition 
had  been  satisfied.  The  vigilance  of 
parliament  was  lulled  to  ^eep,  and 
the  public  eventually  paid  for  all. 

In  place  of  this  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, a  provident  Government  would 
at  once  have  interfered.  It  would 
have  ascertained,  in  the  first  place, 
whether  such  a  mode  of  conveyance 
was  feasible.  The  experiment  be- 
tween Liverpool  and  Manchester 
faily  answer)^  that  question.  That 
experiment  as  completely  answered 
another,  viz.  Would  this  be  really  a 


ipness,  however,  would  gready 
depend  upon  the  money  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  the  line.  The 
Government  would,  therefore,  if  pro- 
vident, have  proceeded  directly  to 
the  estimate  of  the  expense,  and  it 
would  bare  classified  the  items  of 
expense  into  certain  very  significant 
oroers.  The  first  order  of  items  of 
expense  would  be  what  we  may  call 
the  natural  expense — that  which  arose 
from  the  physical  difficulties  of  the 
undertaking.  The  next,  that  which 
we  may  call  social  expense — that 
which  arose  not  from  conquering  the 
natural  and  physical  difficulties  of 
the  undertaking,  but  were  created  by 
the  various  difficulties  which  social 
relations  threw  in  the  way  of  the 
projectors.  The  Government  would, 
had  they  been  endowed  with  proper 
forethought,  have  clearly  ascertained 
for  tbemselves  what  these  difficulties 
Teally  and  necessarily  were.  At  the 
present  moment  we  are  considering 
only  such  matters  as  relate  to  the 
construction  of  the  railway,  not  ita 
after-management  and  government. 
Now,  as  respected  the  social  difficul- 
ties attendant  on  the  construction, 
the  first  in  importance  would  have 
been  seen  to  be  the  determining  what 
TLgbts  of  individuals  were  to  be  con* 
sidered,  and  who  could  justly  demand 
compensation  for  injury  done  to  them 
by  tniB  new  scheme  of  conveyance. 
Out  of  this  class  the  Government 
would  at  once  have  struck  all  rivals 
— the  proprietors  of  canals  and  roads^ 
carriers  of  goods,  coach  proprietors^ 
innkeepers,  possessors  of  post-horsey 
&c.;  the  iujury  done  to  all  these 
should  by  the  Government  and  the 
Legislature  have  been  carefully  eati- 
mated,  and  the  saving  and  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  the  railways  also 
as  carefully  and  completed  ascer- 
tained and  appreciated.  The  two 
ought  to  have  been  compared,  and  if 
the  proposed  good  in  the  opinion  of 
parliament  predominated  over  the 
probable  loss,  then  the  legislatnm 
should  have  resolved  to  construct  the 
railway ;  and  this  estimate  having 
been  once  made,  by  one  lai^  gene- 
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Having  thus  decided  who  could  nut 
demand  compensation,  then  shonld 
hare  come  the  question,  Who  are 
to  receive  compensation,  and  how  is 
that  to  be  settled  ? 

One  thing  is  certain,  they  who  had 
a  right  to  such  compensation  ought 
not  to  have  been  permitted  to  em- 
ploy parliamentary  obstruction  as  the 
means  of  obtaining  it ;  and  yet  no- 
thing was  more  common  than  this 
sort  of  observation,  —  *  So -and -So 
says,  that  unless  we  promise  to  give 
him  such  a  sum  he  will  oppose  our 
bill,  and  get  his  friends  to  oppose  it;* 
and  the  question  that  the  projectors 
asked  themselves  in  such  cases  was, 
— *  Is  it  worth  our  while  to  buy  off 
his  opposition  at  this  sum?*  and  the 
answer  materially  depended  upon  the 
parliamentary  influence  of  the  per- 
son seeking  compensation.  The  ac- 
tual value  of  the  property  injured 
was  almost  the  last  thing  considered ; 
and  instances,  many  and  glaring,  can 
be  adduced,  in  which  hundr^s  of 
thousands  have  been  paid  in  sup- 
posed compensation  for  mjury,  which 
could  not. as  injury  have  been  esti- 
mated at  more  than  a  few  thousands. 
In  some  cases  no  injury  whatever 
"Was  incurred. 

The  Government  and  Legislature 
having  carefully  determined,  once 
for  all,  what  injury  should  be  com- 
pensated, ought  to  have  created  a 
tribunal  to  determine  the  amount 
sustained,  and  have  confined  these 
parties  to  the  narrow  ground  of 
proving,  first,  that  they  came  within 
the  class  of  persons  to  be  compen- 
sated, and  next,  the  amount  of  the 
injury ;  but  this  ought  in  no  way  to 
have  given  these  persons  the  power 
of  obstruction. 

Having  determined  that  a  rail- 
way should  be  made  between  any 
two  points,  the  line  to  be  actually 
pursued  would  come  next  to  lie 
settled.  For  the  present,  we  leave 
out  of  consideration  all  rival  lines, 
^d  the  abominations  to  which  such 
rivalry  gave  rise.  This  fruitful  sub- 
ject will  form  a  chapter  of  itself; 
and  not  the  least  instructive  of  this 
strange  episode  in  English  history. 
Let  us  for  the  present  confine  our- 
selves to  the  consideration  of  what  a 
Srovident  Grovemment  would  have 
one. 

We  have  decided  who  are  not,  and 


we  have  also  decided  who  are^  t( 
compensated ;  and  the  mode  of  asi 
tainmg  the  amount  of  loss  in  c 
case.  We  have  now  to  decide  u 
the  actual  course  the  line  is  to  pur 
A  line  between  anv  two  poi 
which  should  pursue  the  best  not 
course,  would  probably — we  may 
most  say,  certainly — run  close 
perhaps  through  some  favourite  s 
— some  loved  home— some  cheris 
property,  and  thereby  do  inj 
either  to  the  feelings  or  the  forti] 
of  individuals.  There  are  two  mc 
of  proceeding  under  such  cu*ci 
stances:  either  a  deviation  may 
determined  on,  or  the  line  be 
maintained  in  its  naiuraUy  most 
cible  course,  the  injury  done  n 
be  estimated.  If  the  first  course 
adopted,  there  is  no  injury  done, 
no  compensation  required;  if 
second  course  be  chosen,  then 
individual  falls  into  the  class  of  \ 
sons  to  be  compensated,  and  he  g 
before  the  regular  tribunal.  . 
railway  projectors  should  l^ave  t 
bound  to  pay  this  compensation  w 
the  amount  was  ascertained,  and 
amount  the  proper  tribunal  wo 
have  decided.  But  none  of  tl 
circumstances  ought  to  have  I] 
allowed  to  increase  the  difficull 
and  thereby  the  expense,  of  the 
dertaking,  and  thus  to  inflict  a 
on  the  public.  This  was,  howe 
not  the  course  pursued,  as  the 
lowing  instance  will  prove : — A  r 
uray  passed  near  to  the  domain  < 
member  of  parliament;  no  inj 
was  really  done  to  the  estate, 
the  contrarv,  great  benefit  was  c 
ferred  on  the  owner,  by  giving  ] 
an  easy,  cheap,  and  rapid  means 
communication  with  the  metropo 
and  nothing  was  built  or  done  wl 
either  affected  the  beautv  or  otl 
wise  lessened  the  value  of  the  est 
The  proprietor,  nevertheless,  t 
advantage  of  his  position  as  a  m< 
ber  of  parliament  to  create  the  di 
of  opposition,  and  by  his  influc 
he  really  turned  the  line  of  raib 
aside,  so  as  to  make  it  avoid  his 
tate ;  and  this  deviation  would  h 
cost  the  projectors  the  sum  of« 
thousand  pounds.  Now  it  so  happe 
that  the  nouse  of  the  opposing  m( 
ber  of  parliament  who  had  msii 
on  this  costly  deference  to  his  p< 
liar  feelings  respecting  his  estate 


afflicted  with  the  dry  rot,  and  threat^ 
ened  every  hour  to  fall  upon  its 
owner's  head.  To  pull  down  and  re* 
build  this  house  would  require  a  sum 
of  thirty  thousand  potmds.  The  idea 
of  a  compromise,  beneficial  to  both 
parties,  ducrsested  itself  to  those  im*- 
mediatelyloncerned.  If  the  railway 
company  rebuilt  the  house,  or  paid 
30,000/.  to  the  owner  of  the  estate, 
and  were  allowed  to  pursue  their 
original  line,  it  was  clear  that  they 
would  be  30,000/.  the  richer,  as 
the  enforced  deviation  would  cost 
60,000/. :  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
owner  of  the  estate  would  obtain  a 
secure  house,  or  receive  30,000/.  in 
money.  The  proposed  bargain  was 
struck,  and  30,000/.  were  paid  by  the 
company.  *•  How  can  you  live  in  that 
house,*  said  some  friend  to  him,  after- 
wards, '  with  the  railroad  coming  so 
near  ?  *  '  Had  it  not  done  so,'  was  the 
reply,  *  I  could  not  have  lived  in  it 
at  all.'  This  was  really  a  mild  ex- 
ample of  the  mischief — though  in 
this  case  the  extent  of  the  evil  is  not 
to  be  measured  by  the  mere  payment 
of  the  30,000/.  The  unfortunate  rail- 
way had  been  subjected  to  a  grievous, 
vexatious,  and  expensive  parliamen- 
tary opposition.  The  peculiar  position 
of  the  le^slator  had  been  employed 
to  force  the  costly  deviation  upon  the 
imwilling  projectors,  and  then  when 
a  cost  of  60,000/.  had  been  appa- 
rently irrevocably  fixed  upon  them, 
that  pretence  which  had  persuaded 
parliament  to  listen  to  the  senti- 
mental landowner  was  wholly  for- 
gotten, and  the  enormous  tax  of 
30,000/.  was  fastened  on  the  public, 
and  wrung,  in  the  first  instance,  from 
the  projectors.  They  were  glad  to 
pay  this  sum,  but  surely  it  was  the 
dutjr  of  parliament  to  have  looked 
originally  to  this  matter.  We  may 
be  sure  that  the  owner  did  not  re- 
ceive less  than  pretium  qffectums 
when   he    accepted    30,000/. ;    yet 

Sirliament  was  ready  to  enforce,  and 
d  enforce,  an  expense  of  double 
that  sum  on  the  company.  They 
willingly  listened  to  the  exaggerated 
compkints  and  the  coloured  state- 
ments of  this  injured  landowner,  and 
in  their  sympathy  with  their  bro- 
ther-member forgot  their  duty  to 
the  public.  Besides  this  sum  thus 
directly  paid  down,  all  the  land 
taken  from  the  estate  was  amply: — 


more  than  amply — paid  for ;  so  that 
the  making  of  this  railway,  which 
was  said  by  this  proprietor  to  be  to 
him  a  grievous  injury,  saved  him  in 
fact  from  destruction.  But  let  us 
ask,  Was  not  the  public  in  this  case 
unjustly  treated  ?  A  permanent  tax 
has,  in  this  one  instance,  been  inflicted 
on  every  one  who  uses  that  railway, 
the  amount  being  measured  by  the 
annual  interest  accruingfrom  3O,00OL 
This  expense  has  been  unnecessarily 
added  to  those  which  were  of  abso- 
lute necessity — those  which  could 
not  be  avoided.  And  this  is  but 
one,  and  really  a  small  item,  of  this 
so  imposed  unnecessary  expense. 

We  are  now  confining  our  con- 
siderations to  the  difficulties  and  ex- 
pense thrown  upon  the  railway  pro- 
jectors by  parties  interested  in  the 
property  through  which  the  railway 
was  to  pass,  and  we  cannot  avoid  tble 
conclusion  that  parliament  wilfnlly 
shut  its  eyes  to  the  mode  in  whicn 
these  parties  were  used  by  those 
who  were  really  the  proprietors  of 
rival  means  of  conveyance,  to  op- 
pose, and,  if  possible,  to  defeat  those 
most  useful  projects.  A  proprietor 
of  land  of  one  half-acre  through 
which  the  railway  passed  was  per- 
mitted, in  each  case,  to  argue  the 
whole  question  of  the  propriety  and 
wisdom  of  the  measure  itself.  This 
was  done  by  opposing  the  preamble 
of  the  bill,  and  the  pretence  was  that 
the  proprietor  of  this  half-acre  bad 
a  right  to  adduce  every  possible  rea- 
son against  this  bill,  m  order  to 
ward  off  from  his  estate  the  injuxy 
that  was  about,  as  he  said,  to  be  in* 
flicted  on  it  by  the  railway  passing 
over  his  wretched  half-acre.  Bat 
some  one  not  skilled  in  railway  le- 
gislation* may  say.  Surely  a  man 
would  not  incur  such  trouble  and 
expense  for  half-an-acre  of  land  un- 
less that  half-acre  were  of  extraor- 
dinary value !  This  is  true,  but  some 
other  person,  deeply  interested  in 
arresting  the  whole  project,  might, 
and  often  did,  use  this  proprietor,  in 
order  to  gain  what  they  called  a  2o- 
€U8  standi ;  and  he  then  sent  counsel, 
and  agents,  and  witnesses,  into  the 
committee-room,  pretending  to  be 
the  counsel,  agents,  and  witnesses,  of 
the  landowner,  though  they  were  in 
reality  acting  for  the  rival  proprie- 
tors, either  of  a  projected  railway  or 
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€f  some  eonveyance  business,  and 
were  knovm  to  be  so  to  eyeiy  person 
in  the  committee-room,  from  the 
chairman  down  to  the  door-keeper. 
.And  in  twenty  rooms  on  the  same 
day  the  same  questions  were  raised, 
the  same  arguments  enforced,  the 
same  sort  of  evidence  was  given,  to 
shew  that  all  railways  were  unwise 
projects,  and  that  the  particular  one 
tobe  considered  in  the  particular  room 
'vras  more  especially  mischievous. 
Thus  enormous  and  most  unneces- 
sary expense  was  entailed  on  each 
undertaking.  This  expense  was  the 
result  of  want  of  forethought  in  the 
Crovemment  and  Parliament.  It  was, 
and  is,  the  fashion  to  blame  every 
IxxLy  rather  than  Parliament.  The 
lawyers  who  were  made  rich  by  this 
mischievous  litigation,  the  rivals  who 
made  these  committee-rooms  their 
field  of  battle,  the  engineers  and 
agents  who  organised  the  opposition, 
the  ignorant  and  opposing  landed 
proprietors,  all  have  in  turn  incurred 
the  public  anathema  for  these  pro- 
ceedings. But  blame  does  not  pro- 
perly attach  to  these  parties — they 
pursued  what  they  considered  their 
own  interest.  They  were  not,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  members  of  the 
legislature,  called  to  consider  any 
thing  else.  And  if  in  this  pursuit  of 
their  own  individual  weal  they  in- 
jured the  public,  the  fault  ought  to 
be  imputed  to  parliament,  which  per- 
mitted them  thus  mischievously  to 
employ  the  forms  of  parliament. 
We  dEo  not  mean  by  this  to  justify 
the  unworthy  proceedings  which  so 
often  occurred  in  the  support  and 
opposition  of  these  projects — pro- 
ceedings which  we  are  about  to  de- 
scribe^ and  to  hold  up  for  public 
ammadyersioD.  But  at  this  point  we 
simplj^  insist  upon  the  necessity  of 
imposing  upon  parliament  the  re- 
sponsilnlity  arising  from  having  per- 
mitted the  portentous  growth  of  mis- 
chief to  which  these  proceedings  gave 
lorth.  Had  parliament  possessed 
the  couraee  and  ability  wnich  the 
peculiar  difficulties  required,  we 
should  not  now  have  to  lament  the 
extraordinary  distress  of  which  so 
many  unfortunately  have  reason  to 
complain. 

For  some  years,  however,  the 
jpeally  injured  and  oppressed  party 
iras  that  of  the  railway  projectors, 
and  through  them  the  public.  Every 


knded  proprietor  that  could  p 
to  a  claim  was  pretty  certain  < 
cess  when  he  thought  fit  to  a( 
it  upon  the  projectors  of  a  ra 
Juries  as  well  as  parliament  fa^ 
every  body  at  tne  expense  ( 
companies,  and  it  seemed  almo 
possible  to  devise  a  rate  of  com] 
tion  which  should  appear  unju 
extravagant  in  the  eyes  of  th- 
whom  the  law  had  cast  the  d 
ascertaining  what,  in  each  case, 
fair  remuneration  for  property 
taken  or  injured.  All  this  tii 
proposals  of  the  railway  proj 
were  generally  rational,  and  tb 
forded  to  many  thrifty  possess 
capital  an  attractive,  because 
and  well-paying,  mode  of  invest 

Neither  tiie  Government  noi 
liament  perceived  the  importai 
this  new  mode  of  conveyance . 
ther  was  there  devised  any  di| 
and  carefully-prepared  plan,  < 
for  the  formation  of  the  lines  1 
selves,  or  the  manner  of  condi 
and  governing  them  after  they  s 
be  constructed.      No  thought 
been  bestowed  on  the  question, " 
should  be   the    extent  and  n 
of  the    Government    interfere 
when  the  companies  first  applie 
powers  to  construct  the  lines, 
bills  were  passed  after  a  good  d 
squabbling,  but  without  any  se 
consideration,  either  by  Govern 
or  by  Parliament,  of  the  reall; 
portant  questions  connected  wit! 
subject.    When  by  degrees  th( 
portance  of  the  charge  was  percc 
m  consequence  of  the  number  o 
plications  for  powers  to  make 
lines,  parliament  appeared  comn 
by  acts  already  passed,  and  1 
politicians  did  not  like  to  ack 
ledge  themselyes  in  error,  or  t< 
trace  their  steps.    The  desires  o 
public  outstripped  the  slow  mo 
of  the  legislature.      Scheme 
scheme  was  proposed,  and  a  ru 
sinister  interests  overwhelmed 
the  Government  and  Parliamen 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  th 
ministration  and  parliament  did  i 
an  attempt,  to  which  we  hav 
ready  alluded,  to  stem  the  tor 
whicn  had  been  most  unwisel} 
lowed  to  accumulate  and  press  i 
the  legislature.  Up  to  this  poii 
had  been  negligence  and  ignor 
on  the  part  of  the  constituted 
thorities,  and  fcxr  this  negligence 
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who  had  been  in  power  during  this 
eyentful  period  ought  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible ;  and  in  so  far  as  the  evil 
had  been  allowed  to  gather  force, 
and  to  become  predominant,  they  in 
power  at  the  time  are  responsible 
also.  But  now  the  public  itself 
comes  in  for  a  large  share  of  blame. 
The  Grovernment  made  an  attempt 
to  check  the  mischief.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Government,  unfortu- 
nately, wanted  the  courage  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  persevere  in  the 
wise  course  they  liad  so  tardily 
adopted.  They  were  terrified  by 
the  clamour  raised  in  parliament  and 
out  of  doors  by  the  sinister  interests 
concerned.  They  trembled  when 
they  heard  imputations  of  corrup- 
tion, freely  indulged  in  by  the  stock- 
jobbers, against  those  wno  had  been 
deputed  to  watch  over  and  report 
upon  railway  projectors.  The  hope 
of  gain  blinded  the  public ;  the 
quiet  and  thrifty  possessor  of  real 
capital  was  thrust  aside  by  the  spe- 
culator in  shares.    Investment  of  ac- 


quired capital  was  no  longer  the 
great  end  in  view — the  actual  con- 
struction of  lines  was  no  longer  the 
real  motive  of  the  fierce  and  wild 
contests  which  now  followed.  And 
just  when  the  Grovemment  was  most 
needed,  the  Government  and  Par- 
liament shrank  from  their  duty,  and, 
under  the  terror  inspired  by  the  un- 
scrupulous ruffians  who  now  took 
possession,  they  retired,  and  left  the 
field  open  to  their  machinations, 
trusting  to  the  nature  of  things  to 
bring  the  sharp  remedy  of  distress 
and  ruin  to  the  mighty  evil,  whose 
proportions  and  powers  were  far  too 
great  for  their  puny  strength  to  cope 
with. 

The  second  chapter  of  our  rapid 
history  will  describe  the  scenes  which 
now  occurred  in  parliament,  in  the 
mercantile  world,  in  the  homes  of  all 
of  us.  A  wilder  madness,  a  more 
fierce  and  virulent  fever,  never  before 
possessed  the  public  mind.  We  are 
now  suffering  all  the  terrible  results 
of  a  sweeping  reaction. 


THE  MACEDONIAN  AND  THE  ENGLISH  CAMPAIGNS 

IN  THE  PUNJAUB. 


ONCE,  and  once  only,  before  our 
own  recent  wars  i^ainst  the  Sikhs, 
has  the  country  of  the  Five  Rivers, 
which  finally  blend  in  the  Indus, 
witnessed  a  struggle  for  supremacy 
between  its  native  soldiery  and  the 
armies  of  an  European  power.  Ma- 
cedonia preceded  England  in  the 
conquest  of  the  Punjaub,  or,  as  the 
Greeks  called  it  b^  a  name  expressive 
of  the  same  meamug  as  the  Oriental 
word,  the  Fentepotamia.  But  during 
the  interval  of  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years,  which  have  passed  away 
since  the  last  garrison  of  the  Mace- 
donians abahdoned  their  Indian  pro- 
vince, to  the  present  advance  of  our 
regiments  over  the  old  battle-fields 
of  Alexander,  no  sceptre  save  that  of 
Asiatics  has  ruled  this  territory,  no 
swords  save  those  of  Asiatics  have 
striven  for  lordship  over  it.  Not 
that  the  Punjaub  has  been  a  chosen 
abode  of  peace  and  quietness.  It  has 
rather  been  a  favourite  arena,  in 
which  the  fiery  spirits  of  the  East 


have  fought  out  their  quarrels. 
Mahmud  the  Ghaznevide,  Zenghis 
Khan,  Tamerlane,  and  Nadir  Soab, 
are  among  the  conquerors  by  whom  in 
succession  it  has  been  overrun  and 
temporarily  subdued.  Nor  is  Bun- 
jeet  Singh,  who  founded,  and  so  lonz 
maintained,  an  united  and  powerful 
empire  between  the  Indus  and  the 
Sutlej,  unworthy  to  be  classed  with 
those  great  masters  of  Oriental  war- 
fare. But  when  we  look  for  Euro- 
pean names  in  the  list  of  the 
conquerors  of  Northern  India,  we 
pass  at  once  from  Alexander,  Cra- 
terus,  Seleucus,  and  their  clasBic 
comrades,  to  Hardinge,  Gough« 
Whish,  Gilbert,  Edwardes,  and  the 
other  ^lant  leaders  of  our  present 
Anglo-Indian  army. 

From  contemplating  the  ancient 
art  of  war  in  its  full  excellence,  we 
turn  instantaneoudy  to  watch  the 
tactics  of  our  fellow  -  countrymeo, 
and  the  operation  of  the  present 
military  system.    The  transitioa  is 
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inmiediate  from  the  bristling  spears 
of  the  phalanx  which  King  !Ailip 
trained,  to  the  modem  sabre  and  the 
bayonet ;  from  the  bow,  the  lavelin, 
and  the  catapult,  to  the  musket,  the 
xifle,  and  the  artillery  in  the  fearful 
perfection  of  destructiveness,  to  which 
English  skill  has  now  brought  that 
arm  of  war. 

■  The  Macedonian  conquest  of  the 
Punjaub  was  Ishort-liTea  and  inef- 
fective, compared  with  the  dominion 
-which  we  have  gradually  founded  in 
other  provinces  of  India,  and  now 
£nd  ourselves  compelled  to  establish 
in  the  Punjaub  itself.  One,  indeed, 
of  Alexander's  generals  and  successors 
revisited  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  and 
is  said  to  have  carried  the  Mace- 
donian arms  as  far  as  the  Ganges. 
But  Seleucus  soon  perceived  the  im- 
possibility or  the  impolicy  of  re- 
taining acquisitions  so  distant  from 
the  seat  of  his  empire.  He  concluded 
a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  with 
the  celebrated  Indian  king,  Chandra- 

fuptra,  as  he  is  styled  in  the  Sanscrit 
istories,  or  Sandracottus^  as  the 
Greek  writers  termed  him .  Seleucus 
gave  up  to  him,  not  only  his  con- 

?uests  in  the  modem  province  of 
>elhi,  but  also  the  whole  of  the 
Punjaub ;  and  about  three  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era  Mace- 
donia finally  relinquished  her  bold 
grasp  upon  Northern  Hindostan. 
The  Eomans  sometimes  boasted  of 
Indian  triumphs;  but  their  eagles 
never  penetrated  further  than  into 
Arabia,  which  their  poets  and  ora- 
tors, by  a  convenient  geographical 
feneralisation,  assumed  to  be  part  of 
adia.  Napoleon  and  his  temporary 
friend,  the  Russian  Alexander,  are 
known  to  have  studied  earnestly  the 
royal  road  to  Eastern  conquest,  which 
the  great  Alexander  of  antiquity 
opened ;  but  the  classic  track  of  in- 
vasion from  the  Hellespont  to  Hin- 
dustan has  never  yet  been  retrodden : 
our  own  path  to  the  subjugation  of 
the  Punjaub  has  been  from  a  di- 
rectly opposite  direction;  and  it 
almost  seems  to  be  our  destiny  to 
reverse  the  Macedonian's  career,  and 
to  conquer  back  our  way  from  India 
to  Europe  as  he  conquered  his  from 
Europe  to  India. 

Our  first  campaign  against  the 
«Sikhs  was  fought  chiefly  on  our  own 
territory,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Sutlej,  and  to  the  e^t  of  the 


scenes  of  Alexander's  Indian  ac  i 
ments.    But  this  second  war,    ^ 
the  military  anarchs  of  Eu  j 
soldiery  have  forced  on  us  (  i 
the  last  eight  months,  has  bi  i 
our  troops  along   the  banks  <  : 
Indus,  the  Hydaspes,  and  the  . 
sines  (the  western  three  of  tl 
rivers),  and  exactly  on  the  loc  1 
of  the  principal  events  of  the     1 
donian  invasion.    We  have  foi  ! 
pitched  battle  on  the  very  spot    ' 
Alexander  gained  his  decisive  v  : 
over   the  Indian  sovereign  o 
larger  portion  of  the  Punjaub. 
have   captured,  after   a   long 
arduous  siege,  the  very  city     ' 
Alexander  besieged  and  took  s  i 
desperate  resistance,  and  in  sto  ; 
which  he  nearly  sacrificed  hi 
It  may  be  added,  that  in  the    i 
son    of    Moultan    we    encoui  : 
bravery  worthy  of  the  Malli  o 
and  that   Shere  Singh,  who    : 
manded  against  us  on  the  Hyd  i 
displayed  throughout  the  cam  i 
a  degree  of  military  skill,  that  [ 
Porus  might  have  been  proi]  I 
however  inferior  in  other  re  [ 
the  Sikh  leader  may  be  to  th  ; 
nowned  adversary  of  Philip's  s(  : 
While  the  struggles  and  acl  i 
ments  of  our  brave  countrym  ; 
these  classic  regions  are  still  fn  i 
the  memory,  the  parallel  porti 
the  old  narrative,  which  Arrian  : 
piled  from  the  military  memo  i 
two  of  Alexander's  ofiicers,  pos  < 
peculiar  attraction.    Nor  is  the  : 
parison  a  mere  matter  of  lit 
amusement.      Nowithstanding 
changes  in   the  machinery  of 
struction,  the  principles  of  war  • 
tinue  to  be  the  same.    Napolec  i 
his  Memoirs  dictated  at  St.  H<  I 
names  eight  generals  whose  t , 
the  modern  commander  should  i 
the  subject  of  unremitting  stuc ; 
as  to  model  his  conduct  by  t  i 
Three  of  the  eight  are  generals  ( I 
ancient  world ;  one  being  a  G  i 
one  a  Carthaginian,  and  one  a 
man.    Napoleon  says : — 

The  principles  of  war  are  those  i 
have  regulated  the  conduct  of  I 
greatest  generals  whose  noble  i 
history  has  handed  down  to  us, —  ! 
ander,  Hannibal,  Csesar,  Gu$  I 
Adolphus,    Turenne,    Prince    En  \ 

Frederick  the  Great The  p : 

pies  of  Csesar  were  the  same  as  th*  • 
Alexander  and  Hannibal:    the  co: 
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tiatkm  of  bis  forces — to  expose  no  thI- 
nerable  point  —  to  move  with  rapidity 
upon  important  places — to  have  recourse 
to  moral  means  to  the  reputation  of  his 
arms,  and  to  political  means,  also,  to 
preserve  the  fidelity  of  his  allies,  and 
keep  the  conquered  people  in  subjection. 

In  the  seven  years  that  preceded 
Alexander's  inTasion  of  India,  he  had 
effectually  subdued  the  countries  that 
eompose  the  modem  Turkey  in  Asia, 
Persia,  Egypt,  and  Bokhara.  He 
resolved  next  to  extend  his  conquests 
to  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean ; 
his  maxim  being  that  '  the  toils  of  a 
hero  should  be  limited  only  by  the 
failure  of  objects  worthy  of  them ; 
and  the  bounds  which  he  designed 
for  his  empire  were  to  be  those 
which  God  had  made  the  bounds  of 
the  earth.** 

It  is  just,  also,  to  believe,  that  no- 
bler purposes  than  those  of  mere  mi- 
litary ambition  combined  in  urging 
him  on  to  campaigns  beyond  the 
mountain  barriers  of  Bokhara.  Com- 
prehensive schemes  of  commerce  and 
general  civilisation  distinguish  him 
from  the  vulgar  herd  of  conquerors. 
At  the  very  time  when  he  founded 
Alexandria  in  Egypt,  his  genius  may 
have  contemplated  the  annexation 
of  India  to  his  empire ;  and  he  may 
have  foreseen  the  channel  of  com- 
munication by  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
!N'ile,  for  the  traffic  which  was  to 
connect  India  with  Europe,  and  for 
which  the  city  of  his  creation  was  to 
become  the  chosen  emporium. 

The  winter  of  the  year  328  b.c. 
was  passed  by  Alexander  in  Bactria, 
near  the  city  now  called  Balkh ;  and 
here  he  diligently  collected  and  or- 
ganised his  forces  for  his  Indian  enter* 
prise.  He  had  caused  large  numbers 
of  the  hardiest  races  of  his  new  Asiatic 
subjects  to  be  carefully  trained  and 
equipped  in  the  European  discipline 
and  arms:t  thus  preceding  us  in 
the  policy  by  which  we  have  been 
enabled  to  raise  out  of  our  Oriental 
possessions  a  numerous,  a  brave, 
and  an  eminently  loyal  native  army. 
He  also  summoned  large  bodies  of 
irregular  horse  from  the  warlike 
tribes  of  Central  Asia,  which  he  had 
forced  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy. 
His  European  infantry  and  cavalrv 
formed  the  pith  of  his  army,  which 


is  reckoned  altogether  to  have  beea 
about  120,000  strong.  It  is  cnrioos 
to  read  of  the  reform  which  Alex- 
ander introduced  in  the  baggage  de- 
partment at  this  period,  and  how  he 
pNersonally  set  the  example  of  getting 
rid  of  all  superfluous  luxuries.  Sir 
Charles  Napier  has  a  high  authority 
for  the  sumptuary  laws  which  lie 
has  recently  advocated  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  Indian  armies,  so  as  to 
prevent  them  from  being  '  cumbrous 
and  awkward  in  movement.*  % 

The  winter  in  the  elevated  regum 
of  Balkh  is  long  and  severe ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  spring  was  con- 
siderably advanced  that  the  moun- 
tain roads  from  Bactria  across  the 
Hindoo  Koosh,  into  the  western  parts 
of  Caubul,  were  practicable  for  bo 
large  an  army.  And  when  the  pas- 
sage was  effected,  Alexander,  instead 
of  wheeling  to  the  left  and  attempt- 
ing to  penetrate  at  once  into  India 
through  the  north-eastern  extremity 
of  the  Caubul  territory,  resolved  first 
to  secure  his  rear  by  a  thorough 
conquest  of  the  country  of  the  mo- 
dern Affghans ;  a  country  abounding 
then,  as  now,  in  fierce  and  warlike 
trib^,  which  it  would  have  been  in 
the  highest  degree  imprudent  to  leave 
unsubdued  behind  him. 

Alexander's  campaign  in  Afifghan- 
istan,  which  occupied  about  the 
months  of  April  and  May,  327  B.C., 
has  an  interest  for  English  readers ; 
but  the  subject  is  a  painful  one. 
The  successful  inroad  of  General 
Pollock's  force  into  that  oountiy  in 
1842  has  no  more  effaced  the  sor- 
row and  shame  of  England  for  our 
unsuccessful  invasion,  and  the  de- 
struction of  Elphinstone's  army,  than 
the  transient  victories  of  Ventidius 
effaced  from  the  minds  of  the  Bo- 
mans  their  sense  of  the  disaster 
and  disgrace  which  their  countiy 
underwent,  when  Crassus  and  btf 
legions  were  slaughtered  by  the  Par- 
thians.  Passing,  therefore,  over  the 
details  of  the  marches  and  battles  by 
which  the  Macedonians  accomplished 
a  task  wfakh  has  baffled  us,  we  re- 
sume our  survey  of  Alexander's  ope* 
rations  at  Peucaleotis,  the  modem 
Attock,  where,  early  in  Jane,  327 
B.C.  he  reunited  the  various  colomnf 
of  his  army,  which  had  been  engaged 


*  His  address  to  his  army  doriiig  the  Indian  campaign,  in  Arriani  libt  v«  sec  26* 
t  Plutarch,  VU,  Alex.  M,  sec.  57.  %  Ibid. 
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In  the  conquest  of  southern  and  cen- 
tral Afghanistan,  and  which  now 
marched  up  to  Attock  through  the 
Bolan  and  Ghuree  Passes,  and  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Indus. 
Attock  has  in  all  ages  been  the 
usual  place  for  crossing  the  Indus 
between  the  Caubul  country  and  the 
Funjaub.  But  before  passing  the 
river,  Alexander  turned  back  and 
captured  first  Embolima,  a  city  on 
the  site  of  the  modern  Peshawur, 
and  then  the  rock  Aomos,  which 
seems  clearly  to  have  been  a  hill- 
fortress  commanding  the  celebrated 
Khyber  Pass.* 

Having  thus  carefully  and  scienti- 
fically secured  the  base  of  his  opera- 
tions, the  Macedonian  general  crossed 
the  Indus  with  his  army  at  the  very 
spot  where  our  victorious  troops 
hurried  across  that  river  on  the  17th 
of  last  March,  in  pursuit  of  the 
Afighan  auxiliaries  of  Shere  Singh. 
The  petty  sovereign  of  the  district 
immediately  eastward  of  the  Indus 
had  eagerly  sought  Alexander's  fa- 
vour, and  became  his  submissive 
ally  before  the  Macedonian  arms  had 
appeared  upon  the  other  bank.  But 
eastward  of  the  second  of  the  Five 
Rivers,  which  was  called  by  the 
Greeks  the  Hydaspes,  and  now  is 
named  the  Jhelum,  a  powerful  and 
high-spirited  monarch,  whose  ambi- 
tion was  the  dread  of  his  Indian 
neighbours,  was  mustering  the  re- 
sources of  his  kingdom  for  a  resolute 
resistance  against  the  invaders  from 
the  far  West,  and  their  treacherous 
native  confederates. 

King  Poms,  the  only  antagonist 
who  gave  Alexander 

The  stem  joy  that  warriors  feel 
In  foemen  worthy  of  their  steel,t 
was  no  rash  military  adventurer,  no 
despot  credulous  of  flattery,  and 
blindly  confident  in  the  numbers  and 
pomp  of  his  armies.  Wary,  as  well 
as  bold,  while  he  rejected  with  con- 
temptuous pride  the  Macedonian 
suomions  to  submit,  he  neglected  no 
advantage  of  position;  and  assem- 
bling his  best  troops  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Hyoaspes,  he  there 
awaited  the  invaders  behind  the  for- 


midable natural  barrier  which 
native  river  supplied.    His  stj 
seems  to  have  been  close  to  the  ] 
tion  occupied  by  Shere  Singh  b< 
the  battle  of  Chillianwallah ;  bul 
European  foe  whom  Poms  expc 
was  marching  from  the  north-^ 
whereas  our  troops  moved  upon 
Sikhs  from  the  south-east;  so 
the  respective  Asiatic  and  Euro] 
hosts  faced  each  other  in  the  an( 
engagement  in  relative  directions 
actly  the  reverse  of  those  in  w 
thgv  encountered  in  the  recent  ba 
The  route  from  Attock    to 
nearest    passage    of  the    Hyda: 
seems  to  have  been  the  same  in 
cient  as  in  modern  times.  Alexai 
marched  by  Rotas  along  the  s 
road  over  which  our  troops  1 
just  chased  back  the  confederate 
the  Sikhs.     On  reaching  the  r 
bank  of  the   Hydaspes,  Alexai 
saw  before  him  a  broad  and  ( 
expanse  of  water,  swollen  into  a 
rent  at  that  season  of  the  year 
the  melting  of  the  mountain  sn 
near  its  sources,  and  offering  neil 
bridge  nor  ford  for  the  passage 
single  soldier.   On  the  opposite  b 
stood  arrayed  the  army  of  Po 
commanding  even  the  admiratioi 
the  Macedonian  veterans  by  its  g 
order,  and  the  evident  discipline 
the  troops;  strong  in  war-chari 
and    still    more  formidable  to 
Europeans    by   the    200   war-- 
phants,  which  were  drawn  up 
a  chain  of  moving  fortifications  al 
its  front.}    Napoleon  has  truly  s 
that  the    passage  of  a  great  ri 
in  war  is  one  of  the  severest  t 
of  a    general's  skill ;    and   seld 
has  more  consummate   generals 
been  exercised  than  Alexander  ^ 
played  at  this  crisis.    There  is, 
deed,  a  strong  resemblance  betw< 
the  passage  of  the  Hydaspes  by  AL 
ander,  and  the  celebrated  passage 
the  Danube   by  Napoleon  hims 
before  the  battle  of  Wagram.    A 
probably  the  similaritv  is  not 
together  accidental;    mr  Napoh 
deeply  studied  the  military  histt 
of  the  Greek  conqueror;  and  1 
thought,  of  Alexander's  manoen 


*  The  campugn  of  Alexander  in  Affghanlstan  is  admirably  traced  in  No.  XI 
of  the  dassieaJ  Museum. 

t  '  Itaque  Alexander,  contemplatus  et  regem  et  agmen  Indorom :  *  Tandem,* 
qxiit,  *par  animo  meopericulum  video,** — Q.  Curt.  viii.  14. 

t  d.  Curt.  lib.  viii.  c.  14. 
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against  Poms  must  have  been  pre* 
sent  to  his  mind,  when,  on  the  me* 
morable  June  4th,  1808,  he  com- 
pletely baffled  the  Austrians,  who 
were  drawn  up  near  Aspem  to  op* 
pose  his  landing,  and  transferred  an 
army  of  180,000  men  from  Lobau  to 
the  left  shore  of  the  Danube  in  the 
course  of  a  single  night. 

Encamping  opposite  the  enemy^ 
and  ostentatiously  collecting  a  con- 
siderable number  of  boats  and  skins 
for  rafts,  Alexander  made  demon- 
strations as  if  he  intended  to  force 
a  passage  across  the  river  directly 
in  front  of  Porus*8  position ;  as 
Hapoleon  led  the  Austrians  to  be- 
lieve that  he  intended  to  force  his 
way  across  the  Danube  from  the 
north  end  of  Lobau  in  front  of 
their  position  at  Aspem.  But  Alex- 
ander had  observed,  that,  about  fif- 
teen miles  higher  up,  the  stream 
was  intersected  by  a  large  woodv 
island,  and  that  the  shores  on  eacn 
side  of  the  river  were  at  that  point 
thickly  clothed  with  jungle,  so  as  to 
give  opportunities  for  masking  the 
movements  of  troops  and  stores. 
Here,  on  the  right  bank,  he  secretly 
prepared  boats  and  rafts,  and,  leaving 
one  of  his  generals  with  a  detach- 
ment of  his  infantry  to  threaten  the 
passage  of  the  river  from  the  camp, 
and  to  detain  the  enemy  as  long  as 
possible  opposite  to  him,  Alexander 
marched  rapidly  out  of  the  enemy's 
sight,  with  most  of  his  cavalry  and 
several  picked  brigades  of  foot,  to 
where  the  flotilla  was  ready  opposite 
the  island.  As  soon  as  the  darkness 
had  closed  in,  the  embarkation  began ; 
and  Alexander's  own  galley  leading 
the  way,  they  pulled  round  the  island 
which  had  helped  to  screen  their 
preparations,  and  pushed  rapidly  for 
the  eastern  bank.  A  thunderstorm, 
with  heavy  rain,  aided  them  for  the 
purposes  of  concealment,  more  than 
it  impeded  their  progress.  And  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  same  phenomena 
of  heavy  rain  and  thunder  should 
have  occurred  on  the  night  when 
Napoleon  and  his  army  were  crossing 
fi-om  Lobau  to  the  Marchfeldt,  not 
at  the  point  where  the  Austrians 
were  expecting  them,  but  at  a  spot 
some  miles  distant,  opposite  to  En- 
zendorf,  at  which  the  French  em- 
peror had  secretly  collected  the  means 
of  transport,  while  the  precautions 
of  his  antagonists  were  solely  directed 


to  prevent  his  crossing  the  Danube 
at  Aspem. 

BeK>re  break  of  day  the  Macedon- 
ian king  had  safely  disembarked  and 
drawn  up  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Hydaspes  a  force  which  Arrian, 
from  the  memoirs  of  his  eeneralsy 
estimated  at  about  6000  foot^  and 
5000  horse.  It  is,  however,  proba- 
ble, that  the  Macedonian  military 
writers  particularised  only  the  regu- 
lar European  troops;  and  as  it  is 
certain  that  Alexander  took  with 
him  large  niunbers  of  his  light-armed 
native  foot,  and  irregular  native 
horse,  when  he  passed  the  river,  we 
may  fairly  reckon  that  he  had  under 
him  about  15,000  or  16,000  troops, 
when  he  commenced  his  march  down 
the  left  side  of  the  Jhelum  against 
the  flank  of  Forus's  position.  A  de- 
tachment of  Indian  cavalry  which 
had  hurried  forward  to  meet  him  oa 
the  first  alarm  of  his  landing  was 
soon  routed ;  and  Alexander  pressed 
onward  with  the  whole  body  of  his 
cavalry,  in  the  expectation  that  Fo- 
rus's  troops  would  not  wait  to  en- 
counter him.  He  made,  however, 
his  archers  and  infantry  follow,  so 
as  to  be  ready  to  support  the  horse 
if  the  enemy  stood  firm. 

The  Indian  monarch  shewed  in 
this  crisis  no  want  of  spirit  or  of 
skill.  As  soon  as  the  intelligence 
was  certain  that  Alexander  had 
crossed  to  the  left  bank,  and  was 
there  commanding  in  person,  Forus 
saw  that  it  was  there  that  the  deci- 
sive encounter  must  take  place ;  and 
leaving  only  a  detachment  of  his 
army  to  keep  Craterus  in  check,  and, 
if  possible,  to  prevent  him  from 
passing  the  river,  Forus  marched  in 
person  vrith  the  bulk  of  his  army  to 
meet  the  Macedonian  king.  The 
European  generals  reckoned  the 
force  which  Forus  led  against  them 
at  4000  cavalry,  300  war-chariots, 
200  elephants,  and  about  30,000 
foot.  The  arms  and  equipment  of 
these  last  must  have  been  far  in- 
ferior to  those  of  the  regular  Eu- 
ropean infantry.  The  Oriental  foot 
soldier  of  those  ages  went  into  close 
action  with  only  scimitar  and  buck- 
ler, which  were  ill-adapted  to  com- 
pete with  the  long  spears,  and  the 
full  defensive  armour,  accoutred 
with  which  the  Macedonian  and 
Greek  phalanges  advanced  in  close  or- 
der against  an  enemy.  But  although 
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thus  compelled  to  leave  the  shelter  of 
the  river  and  his  entrenchments,  and 
to  join  hattle  on  an  open  space  of 
ground  along  the  eastern  shore,  which 
the  heavy  rains  had  made  disadvan- 
tageous for  elephants  and  chariots, 
though  not  too  swampy  for  light 
cava&y,  Forus  made  a  gallant  re- 
sistance against  the  superior  discipline 
of  his   adversary.     Alexander  was 
decidedly  the  strongest  in  horse ;  and 
instead  of  a  rash  assault  on  the  ele- 
phants and  masses  of  infantry  in  the 
Indian  centre,  he  kept  his  own  bri- 
gades of  foot  out  of  action  for  some 
time,  while  he  drove  back  the  Indian 
horsemen  with  his  own  cavalry,  and 
then  wheeling  upon  Forus*s  left  flank 
and  rear,  soon  created  some  unsteadi- 
ness in  the  main  body  of  the  enemy. 
Alexander  now  directed  his  lines  of 
infantry  to  advance  upon  the  Indian 
centre ;  not  coming  to  close  quarters, 
but  keeping  up  incessant  volleys  of 
javelins,  with  which  he  had   pur- 
posely supplied  the  heavy  infantry 
of  his  phalanx  for  this  engagement. 
The  effect  of  this  sustained  shower  of 
missiles  was  to  keep  off  the  elephants, 
and  to  disable  most  of  their  riders ; 
but  some  of  these  formidable  animals 
pressed  forward  against  the  phalanx, 
and  wherever  an  elephant  charged, 
he  trampled  down  the  spears  like 
reeds,  and  broke  through  the  firmest 
array  of  the  Macedonian  veterans. 
The  greater  number,  however,  of  the 
elephants,  deprived  of  their  riders, 
and  scared  by  the  wounds  which  tbey 
encountered  in  moving  towards  the 
Greek  ranks,  rushed  furiously  back  on 
their  own  army,   and    spread  dis- 
order and  ruin  among  its  lines.   The 
Macedonian  cavalry  now  redoubled 
their   charges    in  flank    and    rear; 
and  the  phalanx  itself,  abandoning 
the  war  of  missiles,  and  assuming  its 
proper  formation  with  closed  shields 
and  levelled  spears,  pluneed  in  ir- 
resistible column    into   the  reeling 
masses  of  the  enemy.    Craterus  haa 
now  crossed  the  river,  and  came  up 
with  fresh  troops  upon  the  Indian 
rear ;  and  their  whole  host  was  soon 
utterly  and  irretrievably  routed  with 
heavy  slaughter,  and  the  capture  of 
their  brave  king,  who,  afler  doine 
idl  that  a  general  and  a  soldier  could 
do,  yielded  at  last  to  the  superior 
genius  and  superior  destiny  of  his 
great  assailant. 

When  we  observe  the  skill  and 
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caution  with  which  Alexande: 
died  his  troops,  employing  eac 
at  the  right  moment,  and  not 
the  right  moment,  there  see 
reason  to  doubt  the  reports 
officers,    which    Arrian    copie 
stating  the  Macedonian  loss  a 
300  killed  in  the  action.    Wh 
compare  this  with  the  butchery 
own  ranks  at  Chillianwallah,  ai 
member  the  blindfold  temerit3 
which  our  men  were  flung  upc 
batteries  of  our  Asiatic  loes  ii 
action,  we  certainly  feel  the  inj 
that  has  been  done  to  Alexand 
the  rhetoricians  and  rhymers, 
have  loved  to  describe  him  as  a 
hot-headed,    pugnacious     mac 
Of  the  two  European  generaL 
have  fought  on  the  Hydaspes,  j 
ander   is   clearly    not  the    on 
whom  such  epithets  are  most  s 
cable.    Not  that  we  would  use 
in  speaking  of  Lord  Gough. 
brilliant  generalship  which  our 
veteran  commander  displayed  ii 
crowning  victory  at  Goojerat, 
well  make  us  forget  the  prepoi 
ance  of  valour  over  discretion  ii 
charges  upon  the  same  enemy,  v 
he  ordered  and  which  he  led  at  < 
lianwallah.  At  Goojerat,  Lord  G< 
had    a    comparative    superiorit 
artillery  over  the  Sikhs,  analo 
to  that  which  Alexander  had  ii 
valry  over  the  Indians  on  the  I 
aspes.    At  Goojerat,  Lord  Go 
like  Alexander,  employed  exclusi 
the  arm  of  war  m  Avhich  he 
superior,  until  he  had  shaken 
enemy*s  formation,  and  was  abl 
bring  his  infantry  forward  wit) 
exposing  them  to  bootless  earn 
Let  Goojerat,  then,  be  remembt 
when  Lord  Gough*s  skill  is  q 
tioned.  His  bravery  none  have  dj 
to  doubt.    To  judge  a  general 
his  best-fought  fields,  and  not  me; 
by  one  or  two  actions  that  are  o 
to  military  criticism,  is  the   u( 
standard ;  and  the  attempt  to  m 
an  exception  in  Lord  GU)ugh*s  i 
is  as  unreasonable  as  it  is  illibc 
What  would  be  Napoleon's  milii 
fame,  if  we  confined    ourselves 
dwelling  upon  his  obstinacy  in  lav 
ing  the  lives  of  his  men  in  a  serif 
utterly  hopeless  attacks  upon  j 
during  the  last  week  of  the  siegii 
on  his  wanton  exposure  of  his 
lumns  to  the  enemy's  batterie 
Lodi  and  Areola  in  storming  j 


turned  with  comparative  safetjr? 
What  would  be  thought  of  the  mili- 
tary critic  who,  when  questioned 
respecting  Csesar,  should  recapitulate 
and  comment  on  the  great  Koman^s 
rashness  at  Alexandria,  or  describe  the 
sanguinary  repulse  which  his  legions 
sustained  when  he  hastily  led  them 
against  the  fortifications  of  Gergovia? 
Our  own  great  Duke  is  the  sole  com- 
mander in  whose  military  career  no 
blot  can  be  traced.  We  assert  this  in 
no  spirit  of  national  partiality ;  for  we 
merely  echo  the  opmion  of  one  who 
was  not  an  Englishman,  and  who  is 
the  very  highest  of  historical  au- 
thorities. Niebuhr,  after  referring 
to  the  military  '  blunders'  of  Mith- 


leon,  Pyrrhus,  and  Hannibal,  uses 
these  remarkable  words  :  —  ^  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  is,  I  belie¥e» 
the  only  general  in  whose  conduct 
of  war  we  cannot  discover  aay  im- 
portant mistake/  *  Without,  {here- 
fore,  ranking  Lord  Gough  with  the 
Great  Captain  under  whom  be  was 
trained  in  the  Peninsular  war,  we 
may  justly  claim  for  the  hero  c£ 
Goojerat  a  high  place  in  the  temple 
of  military  fi^ie ;  nor  need  we  dr^d 
any  envious  blight  remaining  on  bis 
Eastern  laurels.  Worthily  does  Hie 
coronet  deck  the  head  that  nas  grown 
grey  beneath  the  helm : — 

He  won  it  well,  and  may  he  wear  it  long. 


ROEBUCK  ON  THE  COLONIES.f 


THE  volume  of  which  the  title  is 
given  below,  will  receive,  as  it 
deserves,  a  large  share  of  public  at- 
tention. It  appears  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment in  our  colonial  history.  It  is 
the  production  of  a  man  of  acknow- 
ledged ability  and. courage,  who  for 
some  portion  of  his  life  was  officially 
called  upon  to  give  to  colonial  sul>- 
jects  a  large  share  of  his  attention. 
That  it  will  quite  agree  with  the 
Qpinions  of  any  party,  eitlier  in  or 
out  of  parliament,  we  much  doubt. 
But  all  will  read  it,  and  comment 
upon  it,  imd  make  use  of  it,  either 
as  supplying  them  with  arguments 
wherewith  to  defend  thdr  own  opi- 
nions, or  furnishing  weapons  in  their 
attacks  upon  the  views  of  others. 
To  us  there  is  in  it  so  much  both  to 
commend  and  to  dissent  from,  that  the 
great  subject  of  our  regret  is,  that  it 
had  not  reached  us  a  few  wedks 
sooner.  However,  what  we  can  do 
to  guide  the  judgments  of  our  readers 
in  their  study  of  it  shall  be  done. 

Mr.  Eoebuck  be^^ns  his  tr^tise  by 
drawing  a  line  of  distuiction — which 
is  not  now  done  for  the  first  time — 
between  a  colony,  properly  so  called, 
and  a  dependency,  ae  describes  the 
one  as  a  territory  which  is,  or  within 


memory  has  been,  for  the  most  part 
wild  and  imperfectly  peopled,  and  of 
which  the  inhabitants  for  whom  It  is 
eventually  destined,  or  whom  it  has 
in  part  received,  are  to  go  to  it  from 
our  own  country,  or  have  gone  from 
us,  or  from  some  other  country.  Htt 
speaks  of  the  other  as  a  district  al* 
ready  oocnpied,  and  havine  for  its 
limits  a  population  sufficientTy  dense, 
which  has  not  proceeded,  witnin  me« 
mory,  from  any  other  land,  and 
looks  to  no  other  country  as  its  me- 
tro|>olis.  Under  this  latter  category 
he  includes  such  places  as  Malta,  die 
Ionian  Islands,  and  even  Ceylon; 
under  the  former  he  ranges  British 
America  with  our  possessions  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  the  Carribean 
Sea,  and  the  Fkcinc.  Moreover,  the 
better  to  simplify  his  subject,  he  dis- 
tributes the  colonies  into  systems,  ef 
which,  though  he  enumerates  six,  he 
takes  up  omy  four  as  suited  to  fais 
immediate  purpose.  These  are  Bri- 
tish Korth  America;  Australasii, 
comprising  New  HoUand,  Van  Die- 
men  s  Land,  and  the  islands  adja- 
ceat;  New  Zealand,  which  he  treats 
as  a  system  perfect  within  itsdf ; 
and  Sonth  Anica.  The  remainin|f 
two,  namely,  the  Antilles,  indudiiy 


*  Niebuhr's  Ronum  Hiitory,  ycL  y.  p.  17. 
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iiiiiiaiia,  tnd  oar  poaseaBioiu  in  tiie 
Tiimn  Archipelago,  he  is  wiUing  for 
the  preient  tooreilodL;  not  bemse 
dtfaer  of  them  is  nnimportant,  bat 
faeeaose  one  is  so  circamstanced  as  to 
.^tmmmnA  a  coone  of  treatment  peea- 
liar  to  itself  while  of  the  other, 
our  knowledge  is  as  yet  too  scant  to 
SMKtion  any  serious  theorising  oon- 
cerain^it. 

Having  settled  these  preliminary 
arrangements,  Mr.  Boeback  goes  on 
to  flsy, — '  The  subject  oiatter  of  the 
piesent  work  is  the  plan  of  gorent- 
nent  which  ooght  to  be  adopted  for 
the  fimr  separate  territories  which  I 
hunt  described.  These  territories,* 
he  oontimies,  Hhoagfa  they  lie  in 
very  different  parts  of  the  globe,  the 
one  from  the  other,  are  in  many  im- 
poilaat  particulars  alike.  Theypos- 
floiB,  all  of  them,  similar  attribates 
aad  eanabilities  which  render  them 
to^JBngiand  valuable ;  and  the  prin- 
ciples according  to  which  they  ooght 
to  be  govern^  are  alike.*  But, 
*  while  3iey  thus  in  their  distinctive 
diaraderistics  resemble  one  another, 
they  are  in  certain  other  things  un« 
Vke  eadi  other.* 

It  is  by  no  means  dear  to  ns  that 
we  quite  understand  Mr.  Boeback*s 
*w"^"g  in  these  sentences;  in  fiust, 
we  have  continually  felt,  while  ex- 
<MM"«ng  his  treatise,  either  that  the 
honourable  and  leanied  member  for 
Sheffield  has  not  expressed  himself 
with  his  usnal  lucidity,  or  that  a 
dond  has  settled  upon  our  own 
brain,  such  as  is  seldom,  in  like  cases, 
apt  to  gather  there.  Will  our  an- 
ther be  so  good  as  say  what  the  dis- 
tinotive  characteristics  of  four  sepa- 
rate systems  axe,  if  they  be  not 
paints  in  which  these  syitems,  though 
nenemlly  agreeing:,  differ  among 
dMnaselves  ?  And  if  they  do  not  dif- 
ftr  in  their  distinctive  characteristics, 
what  can  those  other  Mug*  he  in 
which  they  do  differ  ? 

^  The  mode  then,*  he  eontinueB, 
*0f  tzeattng  the  apatian  of  the  ma- 
oacement  suggjests  ilself  nataxalty. 
(l))  The  princ^es  which  are  com- 
iMML  to  alt  of  tnem  mvf  be  treated 
ol^oneeibr  all— and  this  explanation 
aaddiacasnan  will  «rve  as  a  proper 

P^yPiyi  I  f  iMH  y  ^0  the 

(&)  *'  Second  expoaitioa,  which  will 
lebte  to  those  cirBomstanees  which 
are  peculiar  to  eadL* 

tardy  this  is  a  iFcry  cardess 


manner  of  expression!  Why 
the  mode  of  treating  the  ques 
the  management  of  these   i 
suggest  itself?    Can  any  thi 
any  idea,  suggest  itself  r    T. 
that  those  systems  agree  ga 
in  some  respects,  while  in 
there  are  distinctive  chaiact 
peculiar  to  each,  may  sojkc 
mode  in  which  an  acoomplShc 
ter  shall  treat  the  question  o: 
management ;  and  he  will  nal 
place  his  theory  in  two  poi 
view — ^the  one  genend,  and  the 
particular.    But  till  the  old 
blished  maxim  shall  be  set 
which  predudes  the  poadbil 
man  or  thing  being  its  own  a 
we  don*t  exactly  see  how  the 
of  treating  any  question,  wheti 
political  eoonomv  or  anything 
IS  to  suggest  itself.    We  have 
the  trouble  to  point  out  thes 
markable   defects  of  style,   a 
ocmld   point   others,   because 
seriously   damage   the  pretty 
a  work  of  wmch   the    matt 
too  valuable  to  permit  our  s 
down  content  imder  aiwthing  \ 
Has  a  tendency  to  repel  the  ge 
reader  from  the  consideration 
For  example,  why  should  Mr. 
buck,  by  enunciating  two  impo 
qoestioDS  as  if  between  them 
made  up  only  one,  offend  both 
common  sense  and  our  grami 
And  above  all,  why  put  us  to  n 
cessary  pain,  at  the  veiy  mo: 
when  he  is  enunciating  trutli 
which  we  cordially  subscribe  ?  ] 
him  again : — 

Before  we  endeayonr  to  frame  a  p 
there  ought  to  be  in  our  minds  a 
conception  of  the  ends  we  seek  to  at 
and  this  preHminary  qnestioo,  on 
present  occasion,  is— "What  are  the 
poses  lor  which  we  plant  and  mail 
colonies  ?  Why  do  we  seek,  why  di 
keep,  at  a  (^reat  eipense  of  tronbli 
W^th,  and  ofblood,  our  coloxual  em{ 

This  question  is  the  more  impoi 
on  Am  present  oeoasisn,  because  t 
are  phitosophera  aad,  itateaaden,  ol 
mean  aathorifcy,  who  eonaider  our  c 
nial  possesBooa  an  uimeoessary  boi 
Th^  bdieve  them  tobeooB%aiid  i 
dufl^Roiis  additions  to  onr  dominioi 
maintained  partly  from  pride,  and  pi 
from  a  fidse  notkm  of  gain  resul 
from  them.   They  assert,  imd  truly,  t 
faidieito  our  ocwnies  have  been  to  \ 
souree  of  constant  quarrel  with  si 
natioaB,  and  of  voprofitable  expaai| 


ourselves ;  and  they  say,  that  it  would 
be  better  for  us  to  be  without  colonies, 
than  to  keep  them,  as  we  have  done 
hitherto,  to  be  a  perpetual  cause  of  strife 
and  waste.  But  having  arrived  at  this 
accurate  conclusion,  the  statesmen  and 
philosophers  to  whom  I  allude  draw  one 
other  inference,  which  appears  to  me  far 
from  correct — and  this  inference  is,  that 
colonies  must  necessarily  be  thus  mis- 
chievous and  costly.  I  perceive  that  this 
conclusion  is  favoured  by  political  econo- 
mists  generally,  (not  by  all,  indeed,  for 
there  are  some  remarkable  exceptions,) 
and  I  also  perceive  that  the  members  of 
parliament  who  are  classed  as  the  Man- 
chester and  Yorkshire  party  have  a  ten- 
dency towards  this  belief,  though  they 
have  not  yet  very  definitely  stated  their 
views  on  this  interesting  subject,  and  I 
suspect  have  hardly  yet  made  up  their 
minds  upon  it.  I  am,  therefore,  the 
more  anxious  to  state  clearly,  though 
briefly,  the  benefit  which  I  bdieve  may 
be  derived  from  colonies  if  they  be  pro- 
perly administered — and  the  mode  in 
which  that  benefit  may  be  obtained.  The 
people  of  this  country  have  never  ac- 
quiesced in  the  opinion  that  our  colo- 
nies are  useless ;  and  they  look  with  dis- 
fiivour  upon  any  scheme  of  policy  which 
contemplates  the  separation  of  the  mo- 
ther-country from  the  colonies.  For  this 
opinion,  the  people  have  been  seldom 
able  to  render  an  adequate  reason ;  nor 
have  they  been  accustomed  to  describe 
with  accuracy  the  way  in  which  the  co- 
lonies prove  useful  to  us ;  still  they  be- 
lieve them  beneficial,  and  so  believing, 
they  regard  with  suspicion  those  who 
roundly  propose  '  to  cut  the  connexion.' 
On  the  other  hand,  the  economical  states- 
men clearly  perceived  that  the  cry  of 
'Ships,  colonies,  and  commerce,'  was  a 
monopoly  anti-free-trade  cry,  and  they 
therefore  regard  with  jealousy  every 
scheme  for  the  preservation  and  manage- 
ment of  our  colonies.  Now  to  me  it  ap- 
pears possible  to  conciliate  the  popular 
feeling,  and  economical  views — that  colo- 
nies may  be  created  and  maintained  with- 
out waste,  and  that  a  lasting  benefit  may 
be  derived  from  their  existence — ^both  for 
England  and  the  new  communities  she 
establishes. 

Starting  from  this  point  Mr- 
Boebuck  undertakes  to  demonstrate, 
that  if  England  have  not  heretofore 
benefited  from  the  possession  of  her 
enormous  colonial  empire,  the  blame 
rests  entirely  with  the  Imperial  Go- 
yemment.  He  says  that  every  mo- 
ther-country may  hope  to  derive 
advantage  —  first,  from  colonizing, 
and  second,  from  her  colonies ; — that 
^  the  one  advantage  is  immediate,  the 


other   prospective;*   and  that  ^the- 
first  advantage  is  to  be  derived  from 
sendingoff  a  surplus  or  inconvenient 
population.*     It  appears,  however, 
that  fJl  who  have  preceded  him  in 
expressing   these  opinions,    express* 
them,   somehow  or    another,  inac- 
curately.   For  in  the  first  place,  Mr. 
Roebuck    entertains    ^eat   donbt» 
whether  there  are  any  districts,  even- 
in   Ireland,   which   deserve   to  be 
spoken  of  as  overpeopled.    He  be- 
lieves, on  the  contrary,  that  'the 
area  of  Ireland,  with  adequate  capi- 
tal, could  profitably  employ  a  very 
large  population.*    Now,  who  doubte^ 
this?    We  believe  it,  and   so  doe» 
every  man  who  has  ever  resided  in 
Ireland,  or  even  passed  through  it 
with  his  eyes  open.  » But  where  is 
the  capital  to  come  from  ?    And  if  it 
were  provided  and   lodged  in  the 
Bank  to-morrow,  how  is   it  to  be- 
profitably  used  if  the  capitalist  have 
people  to  work  with  in  whom  centu- 
ries of  mismanagement  have  created 
habits  of  such  determined  indolence^ 
that  they  will  rather  sit  down  and 
starve  on  the  sea-shore  than  so  out 
and  catch  in  the  bay  some  of  the  fisb  - 
that  swarm  under  its  waters  ?    In  the 
next  place,  Mr.  Boebuck  is  indignant 
because   /English    statesmen    and- 
writers,  when  discussing  the  subject 
of  colonies,  almost  exclusively  con- 
sider them  with  reference  to  English, 
or    rather   metropolitan    interests.*- 
And  of  all  English  statesmen  and 
writers,  he  fastens   upon   the   late- 
Charles  Buller,  as  the  sinner  more^ 
steeped  than  his  fellows  in  this  spe- 
cies of  delinquency.      Now   really 
this  is  too  bad.    Mr.  Buller,  in  the 
speech  here  assigned  to  public  ob-. 
loquy,  had  an  audience  to  address, 
whose  sympathies  were  much  more 
likely  to  be  moved  by  a  style  of 
argument   which    should   seem   to 
touch  the  sore  point  in  their  own 
condition  than  by  any  descriptirav 
however  vivid,  of  an.  Arcadia  into 
which  they  were  never  likely  to  enter. 
He  spoke,  be  it  remembered,  to  an. 
assembly  of  English    landed   pro- 
prietors, of  great  merchants  and  ma- 
nufacturers, all  of  whom  the  poor- 
rate  collector  was  in  the  habit  of  • 
visiting  twice,  or  it  may  be  four^ 
times  m  the  year;  and  who  were 
consequently  hindered  from  forget-. 
'  ting  that,  be  the'countiy  overpeopled 
or  not,  the  law  imposed  uppn  them 
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.ir.  Buller  took  the  right 

argument;   and  surely  Mr. 

.ck  is  acting  a  part  unworthy 

himself,  when  by  sneers,  or  sen- 

iices  of  sweeping  condenmation,  he 
endeavours  to  detract  from  the  fair 
fame  of  one  who,  let  his  political 
errors  in  other  respects  be  what  they 
might,  was  in  his  own  way,  and  that 
no  unintelligent  way,  an  unwearied 
friend  to  colonization.  No  doubt  it  is 
natural  for  one  who,  like  Mr.  Roe- 
buck, was  long  and  intimately  con- 
nects! with  a  particular  colony  as 
its  agent  to  think  more  of  the  wants, 
let  us  say  the  just  claims,  of  his 
constituents,  than  of  the  pressure 
-which  the  mother-country  endures. 
But  Mr.  Roebuck  alike  overshoots 
his  own  mark,  and  for^ts  what  is 
due  to  others,  if  he  fancies,  that  be- 
-cause  independent  men  place  the 
latter  motive  in  the  foreground  they 
ture  therefore  unactuated  by  the 
former. 

But  we  must  not  linger  over  tri- 
vial blemishes,  lest  we  should  seem 
to  undervalue  the  more  important 
parts  of  our  author's  theory.  Where- 
fore, leaving  him  to  deal  as  he  shall 
jee  fitting,  m  a  new  edition,  with  the 


suggestions  here  thrown  out,  we  re- 
sume the  thread  of  our  narrative ; 
which  we  promise  not  again  to  inter- 
rupt till  ground  of  graver  discussion 
than  has  yet  been  entered  upon  shidl 
present  itself. 
It  is  the  object  of  Mr.  Roebuck's 
^atise  to  prove  that   the   reason 
^he  colonies  of  England  have 
^ing,  either  for  themselves  or 
^  ^ther-country,  is   to  be 

he  careless  and  irre- 
in  which  they  have 
been  founded,  and  the 
.nee  of  everythini^  like 
wisdom  manifested  in  the 
as  of  management  to  which,  in 
.  r  growth  and  maturitv,  the^  have 
een  subjected.  With  this  view  he 
favours  us  with  a  sketch,  derived 
principally  from  Mr.  Bancroft's 
History  of  (he  United  States,  of  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  first 
settlement  of  British  North  Ame- 
rica, and  of  the  charters  which  were 
S anted  by  different  kings  of  Eng- 
ad  to  the  individuals,  or  to  corpo- 
rations, who  undertook  to  establish 
colonies  there.  We  are  not  pre- 
pared, in  the  main,  to  combat  any  of 
the  arguments  which  he  founds  upon 
this  sketch.  It  is  past  dispute  that, 
from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  down  to 
the  rebellion  of  the  thirteen  pro- 
vinces, neither  English  monarchs  nor 
English  statesmen  exhibited  enlarged 
views  of  the  philosophy  of  coloniza- 
tion ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  said,  that 
in  anv  subsequent  period  a  steadier 
light  has  as  yet  broken  in  upon  them. 
Still  to  all,  except  the  abject  wor- 
shippers of  King  Mob,  it  must  be 
evident  that  Mr.  Bancroft  writes  with 
extreme  bias  towards  democracy.  It 
would  have  neither  served  his  pur- 
pose, nor  gratified  his  readers,  to  tell 
now  much  and  how  often  the  colo- 
nists petitioned  to  be  made  partakers 
in  all  the  privileges  of  the  English 
constitution ;  how  earnestly  some  of 
the  States  desired  to  have  a  nobility 
and  an  episcopacy  set  up  amongst 
them ;  and  how  dfeep  was  their  cha- 
grin, as  well  as  that  of  their  friends 
at  home,  when  the  boon  was  denied. 
Yet  such  is  undoubtedly  the  fact. 
Had  Lord  Strafford's  advice  been 
followed,  or  Locke's  constitution  re- 
ceived a  fair  trial,  or  better  still,  had 
the  minister  of  the  day  listened  to  the 
remonstrances  of  Berkeley,  bishon  of 
Cloyne,  we  have  no  more  doubt  tnan 


•we  have  of  our  own  existenee,  that 
diber  the  Uxkited  States  woald  haye 
ooatimied  at  this  moment  an  in- 
tegral portion  of  the  British  em- 
mre,  or  that  moth^  and  child  would 
have  separated  on  the  moat  amkable 
terms^  and  that  one  or  more  limited 
monarchies  would  have  perpetuated 
in  the  western  hemiq)li»e  the  poli- 
tical institutkHiS)  as  well  as  the  Ian*- 
guage  and  the  laws,  of  the  great 
nation  from  which  they  alike  derived 
their  descent.  All  this^  however, 
Mr.  Bancroft  conceals ;  and  all  this 
Mr.  Boebuck,  taking  his  cue  firom 
Mr.  Bancroft,  ov^looks.  And  hence, 
thoi^h  we  unhesitatingly  arrive  at 
the  same  grand  conchision  with  oar 
anthpr,  namely,  that  Endamd  grosdy 
mismanaged  her  North  American 
denies,  and  deservedly  lost  them, 
the  paths  by  which  we  travel  to  our 
oommon  goal  are  wide  as  the  poles 
asnnder.  However,  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  argue  abstract  questions, 
which  the  rude  realities  of  this  wcHrk- 
a-day  world  have  long  ago  settled. 
Enough  it  is  to  know,  that  the  most 
magnifieient  colonial  empire  which 
the  world  ever  beheld  was  thnnvn 
down  by  the  folly  of  the  powers 
which  ought  to  have  guarded  it,  and 
that  there  seems  to  be  too  much 
season  to  apprehend  that  like  causes 
will  bring  about  the  like  results, 
at  a  period  when  on  both  sides  the 
caeuse  of  ignorance  is  wanting  to 
extenuate  their  follies. 

We  beg  distinctly  to  be  nnder- 
fltood  as  applying  these  remarks  only 
indirectly  to  Mr.  Boebuck.  He  has, 
we  presume,  selected  his  aatfaority 
and  quoted  him,  not  with  a  view  to 
jiropagate  democratic  principles,  but 
merely  to  shew,  that  in  that  quarter 
of  the  world,  with  which  our  con- 
nexion has  been  the  most  enduring, 
we  have  never  acted  on  any  good  or 
consistent  prindi^e  in  the  planting 
or  management  of  our  colonies.  He 
iB^  theremre,  but  partialiy  responsible 
£»r  the  o]»nions  to  which  he  gives 
currency  in  his  |Miges,  and  might 
have  managed,  with  a  very  little 
jcaie,  to  escape  this  responsilnlity 
altogether,  while  serving  his  own 
purpose  quite  as  effectually.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  entirely  agree 
wiCh  him  in  the  sweeping  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  which  he 
nasses  on  the  whole  system  of  pro- 


of  sovereignty,  according  to  whiA 
the  original  colonies  of  iNorth  Ame- 
rica were  planted.  From  Raldj^ 
to  Oglethorpe,  there  was  not  a  pro- 
jector of  a  plantation  but  set  out 
npon  a  wroi^  principle,  deeemn^ 
both  himself  and  others ;  and  we 
very  mndi  doubt*  whether,  t»  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  the  same 
3isu:ge  may  not  be  iMrought  ^y*"^ 
all  projectors  of  settlements  anil 
leaders  of  colonies  which  have  arisen 
since,  down  to  the  honr  at  wlndi  we 
pen  these  pi^es. 

The  obvious  corollary  from  sodi 
a  propositicm  as  we  have  here  imper- 
fectly set  down  is,  that  the  reboHosi 
of  the  thirteen  colonies  against  tlie 
mother-state  was  a  justifiable  mea- 
sure ;  and  that  the  success  whidi 
attended  it  brought  decided  advan- 
tages, not  only  to  the  emancipated 
rebels  themselves,  but  to  the  woild 
at  large.  For  one  result  of  their 
severance  from  the  mother-conntry 
was,  that  the  States  bent  their  un- 
divided energies  to  the  enlargemcBi 
of  their  own  power ;  that  thJey  ev- 
couraged  by  every  concdvabk  me» 
the  growth  of  population ;  and  ex- 
tended their  commerce  till  it  made 
its  way  mto  every  accessible  part  of 
the  known  world.  Hence  the  new 
Federal  Bepnblic  became  at  once 
both  a  colonizing  and  a  mercantile 
nation.  It  took  no  heed,  in  its  ug* 
gregafe  capacity,  of  thearrangementa 
which  each  separate  State  laa^A 
make  for  the  management  of  its  own 
afi&drs—Yirginia,  Maryland,  Masua 
chusets,  Connectient,  were  equally 
lefty  by  the  fundamental  prind]  ~ 
of  die  Union,  to  legislate  a( 
to  their  own  wants  and  wishes,  in 
mattos  not  affecting  the  Begali^. 
But  it  so  provided  lor  the  steavy 
prowth  of  states  and  of  people^  that 
in  the  course  of  less  tmm  seven^ 
years  the  former  have  increased 
from  thirteen  to  thirty-one ;  the  lat- 
ter, from  something  under  three  mil- 
lions, to  somethmg  over  twenty 
millions  of  souls.  The  process  was 
thi& 

One  of  the  first  measures  voted  hjr 
the  general  Congress  was,  that  the 
bouxidaries  of  each  State  should  be 
accurately  surv^ed,  and  that  aH 
wild  lancis  lying  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  several  States  should  be  r^;arded 
as  the  exclusive  property  A  the 
National  Confederation.    The  xig^ 
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of  granting  or  selling  allotments  of 
land  to  settlers  in  these  wastes  ac- 
cordingly devolved  npon  the  Central 
Government ;  and  the  nse  to  which 
the  Central  Government  has  tnmed 
it  Mr.  Roebuck  describes  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentences : — 

Certain  adventaroiis  persons,  '  the 
picnieen'  of  civifizatioD,  wishing  to  make 
new  aetHements  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Yirginia  and  Pennsylvania,  upon  wild 
lands  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
made  formal  application  to  the  Gorem- 
ment  of  the  United  States  of  Washing- 
ton, who,  being  bound  to  afford  all  pos- 
sible ftunlity,  thereupon  take  steps  to 
have  the  lands  surveyed  and  properly 
laid  oat  into  counties,  townships,  pa- 
rishes. The  roads  are  also  indicated,  and 
at  once  the  law  exists :  and  security, 
gnarauteed  by  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  immediately  follows,  both  for 
person  and  property;  and  all  the  ma- 
chinery known  to  the  common  law,  and 
needed  for  the  maintenance  of  this  secu- 
rity, and  the  enforcement  of  the  law's 
decrees,  is  at  once  adopted.  A  muni- 
cipal authority  comes  into  existence;  a 
court-house,  a  jail,  a  school-room,  arise 
in  the  wilderness;  and  although  these 
buildings  be  humble,  and  the  men  who 
exerciss  authority  in  them  may  appear 
in  some  degree  rude,  yet  is  the  law  there 
in  all  its  mdul  majesty.  To  it  a  reve- 
rent obedience  is  rendered ;  and  the  plain 
magistrate  who,  in  a  hunter's  frodc, 
may,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States, 
pronounce  the  law's  decree,  commands 
an  obedience  as  complete  and  sincere  as 
that  which  is  paid  to  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  or  to 
tiie  ermined  judge  who  presides  in  the 
courts  of  our  Lady  the  Queen  in  West- 
minster Hall. 

The  people  are  accustomed  to  self- 
government,  and  the  orderly  arrange- 
ments of  sodety  are  adopted  by  them  as 
mere  matters  of  course.  If  a  township 
b  marked  oat  on  the  map,  and  inhabit- 
ants, having  purchased  the  lands,  go  and 
live  therein,  an  organization  by  mere 
operation  of  law  exists  in  the  township* 
Magistrates  and  officers  have  to  be  cho- 
sen— and  are  chosen,  and  society  starts 
at  once,  Uke  a  well-made  watch  the  mo- 
ment it  is  put  together  and  wound  up. 
The  faet  of  the  inhalntants,  and  that  of 
the  township,  being  given,  all  the  rest 
ff^lows  of  course,  without  any  aid  or  £- 
rection  of  any  body  but  the  people  thenu 


The  wild  lands  of  the  United  States 
were  increased  by  various  means,  and 
from  various  causes,  immediately  upon 
the  States  becoming  a  nation  :  and  Con- 
gress, under  the  Constitution,  having 
power  to  deal  with  these  lands,   pro- 


ceeded so  to  do.    The  fourti 
the  fourth  article  of  the  Const 
lares,  that  *  new  states  may  hi        ] 
by  the  Congress  into  this  Ui 
no  new  state  shall  be  formed  •        : 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  oi 
nor  any  state  be  formed  by  tb       i 
of  two  or  more  states,  or  parts       i 
without  the  consent  of  the  kgii       i 
the  states  concerned,  as  well 
Congress.'     '  Under  this  daus 
Vermont,  three  new  States  forn       i 
the  boundaries  of  the  old  St 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Ma 
nine  others,  viz. — Ohio,  Indian]       I 
Mississippi,  Alabama,   Louisia 
sonri,  Arkansas,  and  Michigat      i 
within  the  territories  ceded  to 
ted  States,  have  been  already 
into  the  Union.' 

*  By   the   second  clause  of 
section,  it  is  determined  that  * 
shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  t 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
ing  the  territory,  or  other  proj 
longing  to  the  United  States. 
thing  in  this  constitution  shall  b 
strued  as  to  prejudice  the  dais 
United  States,  or  of  any  particul     i 

Nothing  can  be  more  sin    [ 
comprehensible  than  this    {    • 
nothing  more  consistent  bot 
the  geographical  position  and    i 
litical  institutions  of  the  ^real    i 
which  pursues  it.    But  is  "M 
buck  really  of  opinion   thj 
chineiy  which  works  well  1   i 
Unitea  States  of  America  is  ( 
appropriate  for  Great  Britain 
him  think  for  a  moment.    I 
of  all  that  it  has  as  yet  doj 
federal  union  of  the  United  S 
st31  but  a  nucleus  whence  the 
lation  and  civilization  of  a  gre 
tinent  is  to  proceed.    Twent 
lions  of  people  in  North  A 
bear  about  the  same  proporl 
the  surface  extent  of  their  tec 
as  two  millions  or  one  million 
bear  to  the  surface  extent  o( 
Britain  and  Ireland  united, 
over,  in  North  America,  em^ 
is  attended  with  no  expense  a^ 
little    inconvenience.      The  ! 
fellow  who  feels  or  fancies  1 
straightened  for  room  in  Yirgi 
only  to  load  his  waggon  with  ] 
ana  chattels,  and  to  set  forth, 
hand,  into  the  wilderness,  whej 
hewing  down  trees,  and  scattej 
seed  on  a  virgin  scnl,  he  eai 
the  crop  ripen,  a  rough  but 
means  unpleasant  subsistence 
chase.    If  things  do  not  go 


lilies  of  returning  to  the  home  of  his 
fathers  are  abiuuknt.  If  he  merelj 
stand  in  need  of  a  fen  Buppties  to 
keep  him  going,  he  findE  no  difficulty 
in  bringing  them  up  from  the  rear. 
Aa  soon  aa  he  takes  root  others  fol- 
low in  his  wake,  and  in  a  couple  of 
jears  the  traveller  beholds,  where 
the  foreat  lately  grew,  some  Troy,  or 
Utica,  or  Athens,  or  Rome,  in  all  its 
infantine  glory.  How  is  it  with  ua  f 
No  doubt  tliere  is  enough  of  the 
globe's  surface,  subject  to  the  im< 
perial  crown,  to  accommodate  every 
mother's  son  of  us,  should  we  take 
it  into  our  heads  to  swarm  bodily ; 
but,  unfortunately  for  those  wbo 
moat  suffer  from  the  ret  angutta 
doird,  these  lands  of  promise  lie 
far  away  from  the  land  of  their  birth. 
The  nearest  of  them  is  removed  from 
England  by  a  six  weeks'  voyage;  the 
moat  remote  cannot  be  reached  in 
less  than  six  mouths.  Now  there 
are  many  persons  whom  horror 
of  the  sea,  and  of  the  dan^rs  and 
inconveniences  connected  with  it,  is 
sufficient  of  itself  to  deter  from  ad- 
Tenturing  on  an  emigration  which 
must  of  necessity  be  prefaced  by  a 
long  voyage.  There  are  muny  more 
on  whom  the  expenses  of  equipment, 
of  passage-money,  and  of  providing 
stores,  operate,  and  cannot  but  ope- 
rate, as  ahaolute  eitingnishers  of 
all  hope.  Wbo  ia  to  allay  the 
natural  fears  of  the  one  class  or 
supply  the  pecuniary  waot^  of  the 
other?  Can  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment do  either,  or  ia  it  impelled 
to  undertake  the  task  by  any  ex- 
ample set  elsewhere  ?  Mr.  Koebnck 
praiaea    the    Government    of    the 


in  which  rtads  ought  to  be  run,  and 
the  sites  on  which  housea  and  villages 
m^  most  advantageously  be  planted. 
But  even  this,  which  after  all  ia  not 
much,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  never  does,  till  'squatters' 
have  located  themselvea  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  render  the  setting  up  of 
something  like  law  among  them  in- 
dispensable for  the  security  of  hu- 
man life,  and  judicious  as  a  pre- 
servative of  pubUc  peace  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  'State'  which  lies  nearest 
to  them.  What  was  the  condition 
of  that  portion  of  the  Oregon  terri- 
tory into  which  American  adven- 
turers had  made  their  way  previ- 
ously to  the  agitation  of  the  bound- 
ary question  between  England  and 
the  ledera]  Government  P  How  very 
far  removed  from  all  our  notions  of 
civilised  and  constitutional  life  waa 
the  condition  of  the  people  of  Mune, 
even  after  the  conglonieratiou  of 
settlements  had  grown  into  a  State? 
No.  The  Federal  Government  does 
nothing  in  reality  to  promote  colo- 
nization. It  undertakes  no  costly 
Worka,    it    afibrda   i 


means  or  monev  to  the  settlers.  It 
merely  gives  them  leave  to  choose 
their  own  localities  in  the  wilddemesa, 
and  authorizes  the  choice  of  magis- 
trates, when  they  become  suflieiently 
numerous  to  stand  in  need  of  them. 
What  more,  indeed,  can  auch  colo- 
nies as  the  States  throws  off,  require  ? 
They  are  put  to  no  extraordinary  ex- 
penses; they  have  no  natural  timidity 
to  fight  against  and  overcome.  They 
travel,  by  single  families  or  in  smaU 
tribes,  mid  pleasant  summer  weather, 
into  lands  which  actually  adjoin  the 
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elect  their  own  judges  and  magis- 
trates, unless  chartered  by  the 
Crown,  or  incorporated  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  The  American  settlers 
have  the  right  conferred  upon  them 
by  the  constitutional  law  of  the 
country,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
exercise  it  whenever  the  occasion 
arises.  But  we  are  not  brought  by 
this  circumstance  one  jot  nearer  to  the 
parallel  which  Mr.  Koebuck  seems 
desirous  of  establishing.  Colonizing 
in  England,  may  very  much  resem- 
ble in  its  facilities  colonizing  from 
the  United  States.  But  there  are  a 
thousand  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  Government  which  undertakes 
to  colonize /rom  England,  which  the 
Pederal  Government  of  the  United 
States  can  never  encounter. 

Again,  the  little  which  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  United  States 
does,  is  done  with  a  view  to  extend 
and  perpetuate  those  strictly  demo- 
cratic institutions,  on  the  continuance 
of  which  its  own  existence  depends. 
Does  Mr.  Roebuck  desire  that  the 
Imperial  Government  should  follow 
the  spirit  or  the  letter  of  this  ex- 
ample ?  If  the  spirit,  then  it  is  self- 
evident  that  something  more  than  the 
surveying  of  each  country,  so  as  to 
mark  it  out  into  townships,  cities, 
and  provinces  in  shadow,  and  the 
recognition  of  local  magistracies, 
chosen  by  the  settlers  themselves, 
will  be  required.  If  the  latter,  then 
is  he  contending,  not  that  England 
should  strive  to  introduce  in  all  parts 
of  the  inhabited  world,  herself,  her 
institutions,  her  habits  of  living  and 
thinking,  as  well  as  her  language 
and  laws,  but  that  she  should  sow 
the  seed  of  innumerable  Bepublics, 
which  might  keep  her  language  and 
such  of  her  laws  as  happened  to  suit 
them,  but  which  would  as  surely 
imbibe,  on  their  growth  to  matu- 
rity, a  hatred  of  her  institutions, 
as  that  feeling  is  settled  in  the 
breast  of  every  genuine  and  free- 
born  Yankee. 

We  have  thought  it  right  to  ex- 
pose the  short-comings  in  Mr.  Koe- 
Duck*8  theory,  because,  in  his  eager- 
ness to  get  to  thej  gist  of  his  ar- 
gument, and  to  propose  his  own 
views  of  colonial  administration,  he 
has  either  overlooked,  or  underesti- 
mated, the  nature  of  the  difficul- 
ties which,  under  all  circumstances, 
must  be  encountered  by  a  nation 
locally  and  politically   situated   as 


England  is,  in  the  first  foui: 
colonies.  These  cannot  but  I 
turn  the  wheel  of  Fortunt 
may.  For  if  Government  v 
or  cannot,  incur  the  expens 
moving  to  the  colonies  thos 
Queen's  subjects  who  desire 
there,  yet  are  unable  to  pay  i 
own  passage,  it  must  hold  oi 
cient  inducements  to  individi 
to  companies  to  undertake  i. 
of  the  task  for  it.  Is  this  to  ' 
by  persisting  in  the  old  plan  o 
ing  to  individuals  or  joint-sto< 
panics  a  monopoly  of  govc 
power,  and  of  mercantile  an 
torial  monopolies,  in  the  dist 
them  settled  ?    Surely  not. 

1.  Any  supervising    power   i 
and  to  be  exercised  with  resp( 
colony,  should  be  retained  entire 
hands  of  the  Imperial  Govemmei 
No  part  of  it  should  be  entrust 
company,  or  to  a  single  proprie 
company  may  be  made  useful  as 
of  collecting  many  minute  por 
capital  into  one  large  and  effectr 
and  may  be  permitted,  by  the  ai( 
of  the  advantages  which  that  c* 
wealth  confers,  to  act  as  private 
and  in  that  capacity  to  promote  t 
tation  of  the  new  settlement, 
the  company  there  should  be  con 
government  powers,  no  mercan' 
nopoly  or  privileges.     Such  faci 
a  joint-stock  company  requires  1 
mere  legal  obstructions,  may  be 
to  a  company  wishing  to  carry  < 
merce,  or  effect  any  legitimate 
of  gain,  but  not  one  atom  of 
power.     I    will  not  clog  this  a 
with  one  particle  of  exception  ; 
ought  to  be  as  I   have  laid  ii 
stringent  and  universal  in  its  neg 

«  *  *  3t 

2.  Having  determined  that  thi 
vision  should  never  be  delegat 
company  or  an  individual,  but 
always  be  reserved  by  the  gove 
the  next  canon  commands  us  to 
this  supervision  as  much  as  is  { 
retaining  only  what  is  needed  to  n 
our  metropolitan  rule,  and  to  co 
the  colony  the  government  of  i 
affairs.  The  more  completely 
done,  the  more  certain  and  marl 
be  the  prosperity  of  the  colony. 

3.  The  next  rule  is,  that,  cerl 
traordinary  cases  being  except 
metropoUtan  government  should 
its  office  to  attracting  settlers  to  a 
and  ought  not  to  occupy  itself  in  i 
carrying  them  out,  and  thereby  ti 
in  the  active  business  of  plant 
settlement.  The  duty  of  the  govt 
18  to  create  those  facilities  on  the 
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be  settled  whidi,  being  known  to  exist, 
wiU  of  themselves  bring  the  population. 
The  maimer  of  doing  this  I  shall  soon 
attempt  to  describe. 

4.  The  next  rule  which  I  think  my 
short  history  justifies,  is,  to  insist  upon 
the  colony  being  self-supporting,  in  every- 
tiiing  except  defence  against  hostile  ag- 
gression. It  is  the  duty  of  England  to 
say  to  all  of  her  subjects  that  plant  set- 
tlements within  her  colonial  territories, 
*  I  will  defend  you  in  the  quiet  posses- 
focfo.  of  your  homes,  and  of  the  produee 
of  your  labour.  No  enemy  shall  attack 
you  from  without.  But  this  perfect  de- 
lience  being  afforded — and  that  it  be 
afforded,  the  govemment  must  provide 
— ^you  must  yourselves  be  the  architects 
of  your  own  fortunes.  My  government 
has  made  the  way  clear  for  you  in  the 
first  instance :  there  are  the  limits  of 
the  colony;  make  yourselves  a  com- 
munity ;  sustain  yourselves,  and  govern 
yourselves.  Trade  with  other  nations, 
with  all  whom  you  wish,  that  you  may  ; 
fight  with  (^her  nations  or  yourselves, 
that  you  shall  not.  Such  is  my  will, 
and  to  it  I  shall  enforce  obedience.' 

There  is  excellent  sense  in  tliese 
apliorismss  not  excepting  even  the 
third.  Wherever  the  Imperial  Go- 
yemment  can  keep  aloof  from  the 
active  business  of  planting,  it  ought  to 
do  so.  But  now  comes  the  question, 
Of  what  nature  shall  its  measures  be, 
in  Older  to  attract  settlers  to  a 
oolony?  Mr.  Boebock  answers  to 
this: — 

As  I  do  not  intend  to  adopt  the  no- 
menclature employed  by  the  United 
States,  I  shall  make  one  for  my  purpose, 
and  explain  the  terms  as  I  proceed. 

Every  colony  ought  to  go  through  two 
stages  of  political  existence. 

It  ought  to  be  first  in  a  condition  simi- 
lar to  that  of  a  territory,  as  contem- 
piated  in  the  system  of  the  United  States, 
in  which  condition  or  stage  of  its  politi- 
csd  existence  I  shall  call  it  a  skttle- 


Its  second  stage  of  political  existence 
CfBght  to  be  similar  to  that  of  a  stats 
in  the  system  of  the  United  States,  and 
in  thos  second  stage  or  condition  I  sfaaEl 
call  it  a  pnoviivcK. 

When  certain  movixcES  are  grouped 
together — ^united  for  certain  federal  par- 
poses — each  group  or  federation  I  oitt  a 

STSTElf. 

The  first  step  with  reqwct  to  the  iar^ 
■uition  of  a  colony  should  be  a  survey — 
a  survey  not  merely  to  determine  the 
bomdaries  of  prirate  property,  but  with 
icfercnce  to  its  politieil  existence  and 
government. 

Territorial  dirisions  ore  necessary  fmr 
ibt  purposes   of  govemmentr  and  the 


same  system  of  diviuon  should  be  adopted 
throughout. 

The  first  point  is  to  determine  the 
BOUNDARIES  of  the  colony  itself. 

The  next  is  then  to  divide  the  colony 
— that  is,  the  lands  contained  within  thie 
determined  boundaries— into  countiss. 

Then  the  counties  should  be  laid  out 

into  TOWNSHIPS. 

And  lastly,  the  townships  should  be 
divided  into  parishes. 

For  the  purposes  of  deciding  upon  the 
rights  of  property,  each  parish  should  be 
divided  into  lots,  and  sold  by  authority. 
This  would  enable  a  perfect  registratioB 
of  landed  property  to  be  at  once  esta- 
bli^ied,  and  thus  most  materially  con- 
tribute to  economy  and  justice  in  all 
judicial  decisions  on  civil  rights,  result- 
ing from  or  connected  with  the  land. 

With  respect  to  British  North  America, 
Australasia,  and  South  Africa,  imme- 
diate steps  should  be  taken  to  determine 
the  boundaries  of  the  existing  settls« 
MENTs  and  PROVINCES,  wMcb  have  been 
formed  in  these  three  systems. 

All  the  lands  whidi  lie  beyond  tiie 
boundaries  of  these  settlements  and 
provinces  I  shall  iot  the  moment  con- 
sider vested  in  the  Crown,  and  all  the 
unappropriated  lands  lying  wiihm  the 
boundaries  of  these  settlements  and  pro- 
vinces as  belonging  to  the  governments 
respectively  of  each  of  them,  subject  to 
certain  conditions,  to  be  hereafter  de- 
scribed and  ezplamed. 

We  have  now,  then,  spoken  of  colo- 
nies as  to  be  considered  and  provided 
for  as  settlements,  provtnces^  snd 
SYSTEMS.  The  two  last  conditions  are 
permanent,  that  of  a  settlement  is  a 
state  or  condition  of  tmasition. 

Havins  thus  laid  down  the  out- 
lines of  his  scbeme,  Mr.  Boebock 
proceeds  to  point  oat  the  rekilioii  in 
which  the  colcmy  should  stand  to- 
wards the  home  government,  at 
every  step  in  its  progress,  from  the 
conmtion  of  a  setttenient  to  that  of  m 

Sstem.  'The  earliest  comditioo  of 
e  oolony,'  he  says,  ^is  that  of  a  set- 
tlement. It  is  this  in  whidi  it  receives 
the  greatest  aid  from  the  mother- 
eoontry,  and  daring  which  it  is  most 
subject  to  her  direct  aathorityy  her 
immediate  interference.*  The  mode 
by  which  it  reaches  this  stage  may  be 
best  illostrated  by  taking  an  ima- 
ginary case.  A  certain  mimber  of 
persons  desiring  to  settle^say  in  New 
Holland,  or  some  as  yet  nnmhabited 
portion  of  Canada,  go  to  the  Cc^mal 
Secretary,  and  expkin  to  him  their 
wishes,  shewing  that  they  possess 
the  required  capital,  and  are  ready 
to  embark  in  the  ondertaking. 
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the  minister^  that  is,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  having  so  determined,  he,  acoord- 
iag  to  the  proTisions  of  the  general  act, 
wloch  I  assume  to  have  been  passed, 
fffes  notice  in  the  €razette,  'that  a 
Skttlemsnt,  called  (  )  is  here- 

by declared  to  be  founded  from  the  date 
of  the  present  publication:  That  its 
boundaries  are  (  ) :  That  a  com- 

miasioiL  has  been  issued,  appointing 
(  }  commissioners,  for  the  pur- 

pose of  surveying  the  territories  lying 
-within  the  hznits  herdn  above  stated, 
and  which  territories  will  hereafter  con- 
stitute the  Settlement  of  (  ) 
aboTe-named.  That  so  soon  as  the  sur- 
vey so  commanded  has  been  duly  per- 
formed, notice  thereof  will  be  given  in 
the  Grazette,  and  a  day  appointed  for  the 
sale  of  lands  in  the  said  Settlement — 
of  which  land  so  surveyed,  maps  will  be 
duly  published.* 

The  commission  for  the  surveying  the 
new  colony  having  been  issued,  the  com- 
missioners, with  the  surveyors,  &c.,  are 
at  once  despatched  to  their  work.  The 
expense  of  this  survey  will  be  covered  by 
the  sale  of  the  lands,  as  hereafter  to  be 
described. 

The  survey  is  a  most  important  pro- 
oeeding.  It  need  not  indeed  be  actually 
performed  of  the  whole  new,  outlying, 
and  un^pro|Mriated  wild  territory ;  but 
whatever  is  done,  must  be  done  with  a 
Tiew  to  tile  whole  eventual  survey,  and 
with  a  comprehensive  regard  to  the  great 
physical  features  of  the  whole  territories, 
and  with  distinct  and  constant  relation 
to  the  political  as  well  as  the  private 
purposes  for  which  the  survey  is  insti- 
tuted. For  the  efficient  and  accurate 
faliilmftnt  of  this  all-important  prelimi- 
nary, the  experience  of  the  United  States 
affords  ample  instruction.  There  is  no 
pretence  for  saying  that  aony  difficulty 
exists  which  cannot  be  easily  overcome. 

For  political  and  social  ends,  the 
oountry  must  be  divided  into  CouNTixa, 
Townships  and  Parishes,  and  roads 
must  be  incBcated ;  for  private  purposes 
—for  the  purpose  of  giving  metes  and 
boonds  to  private  and  pubUc  property, 
the  land  to  be  sold  must  be  divided  into 


To  tile  minister  there  is  of  neoessty 
idi  confided — and  upon  his  intelligenoe 
anudi  will  in  the  commeDoement  dqpend. 
Under  the  drcumatanees  here  supposed, 
the  wbde  is  yet  in  its  mere  in&ncy.  As 
-we  advance,  indeed,  we  shall  see  the  mi- 
assterial  iniiaeDoe  becoming  less;  while 
that  of  the  oommunities  already  formed, 
■ad  near  to  the  spots  about  to  be  newly 
phmtfd,  and  ^ose  interests  would  be 
greatly  involved  in  the  success  of  every' 
andli  new  enterprise,  will  increase,  and  in 
the  cad,  render  the  weUiue  of  ttis  whole 


set,  or  group,  or  System  of  oo 
Mttie  dependent  upon  the  < 
knowledge  of  the  Colonial  Set 
the  commencement,  however, 
possibly  escape  from  the  n 
some  dependence  on  his  actiy 
gence,  skill,  and  honesty. 

The  minister  must  decide 
first  town  shall  be  placed  —  ai 
town  lots  laid  out  —  where,  ft 
few  years,  the  seat  of  govern: 
be  established  —  the  court  of 
holden. 

The  Gazette  now  declares  1 
to  be  perfected,  tiie  maps  are 
andaday  of  sale  of  thehmd  is  i 

We  may  now  suppose  the  o 

which  mention  has  been  made  t 

purchasers  of  land,  purchasing 

other  person,  excepting  that  as  i 

a  common  purse,  they  are  abl 

chase  more  than  isolated  indivic 
*  ar  * 

There  would  be  a  parish,  a 
a  county  organization.    The  v 
township  court,  and  the  countj 
the  various  parish  officers,  sad 
stables,  relieving  officers,   wa; 
{ehurchtcardens}),  &c. :    the 
officers,  such  as  tiie  magistrates 
cr  township  sessions — select  i 
are  sent  from  the  parishes,  a 
officers  needed  to  superintend 
interesting  to  the  larger  sectioi 
country;   and,  lastly,  sheriffs, 
membCTs  of  the    county  coun 
would  exercise  for  the  county  1 
sort  of  jurisdiction  ihst  is  now  < 
in  England  by  town   coundis 
roughs,  would  all  be  described  i 
vided  for.     Such  an  organisation 
being  created  by  a  general  Act  oi 
ment,   every  man   in   the   new 
would,  on  the  instant  of  his  arriv 
becoming  a  settler,  not  only  fe 
rested  in  the  success  of  the  new  i 
nity,  but  in  some  measure  respon 
it ;  he  would  also  acquire  a  confic 
himself  and  his  position.    In  ft 
spirit  ci  activity,  that  energy,  whi 
been  so  manifest  in  all  the  Araeri 
lonies,  would  appear  in  oars,  an 
prosperity  would  be  commensuxi 

The  Col<«ial  Secret^  bd 
tisfied  proceeds  to  sanction  tU 
sare,  to  provide  work  for  the ' 
and  the  machinery  for  dm 
justice  and  administering  th 
within  the  limits  of  the  pi 
settlement,  under  a  genei 
of  parliament  passed  for  tb 
poee. 

It  forma  part  of  Mr.  Ro 
plan,  that  every  colony  shaj 
the  outset,  he  8elf-supp<Mtiiii| 
mother-eonntry  is,  indeed,  I 


protect  her  offshoot  from  external 
aggression,  but  all  the  expenses 
of  road-making,  the  payment  of 
governors  and  other  functionaries, 
are  to  come  out  of  the  fund  pro- 
vided by  the  colonjr  itself.  This, 
again,  is  to  arise  mamly  out  of  the 
sale  of  the  appropriated  allotments, 
over  which,  so  long  as  the  colony 
remains  in  the  condition  of  a  settle- 
ment, the  Secretary  of  State  is  to 
exercise  control.  K  the  funds  thus 
provided  do  not  suffice,  then  the  co- 
lonists are  to  tax  themselves.  Every 
five  years  a  census  is  to  be  taken, 
and  when  the  number  of  inhabitants 
is  seen  to  reach  10,000,  the  settle- 
ment is  to  become  a  province. 

We  are  now  in  the  second  phase  of 
our  colonial  existence,  when  the 
governmental  and  constitutional  ar- 
rangements provided  for  us  un- 
dergo a  change.  Hitherto  a  go- 
vernor appointed  by  the  Crown,  and 
paid  at  an  amount  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  has  exercised  supreme 
authority  in  the  settlement.  He  has 
acted,  however,  according  to  rule, 
and  has  been  assisted  by  a  council, 
or  court  of  assistants,  consisting  of^ 
Ist,  ex  officio^  the  Colonial  Secretary; 
2d,  a  treasurer,  appointed  by  him- 
self, but  removable  on  the  represent- 
ation of  the  court ;  and  3d,  of  one 
representative  sent  by  each  county, 
and  chosen  every  third  year  by  the 
freeholders  of  the  county.  ^Now, 
a  public  announcement  is  made  in 
the  London  Gazette^  that  the  settle- 
ment of  A  has  fulfilled  its  conditions, 
and  become  a  province. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  legislative 
and   executive   powers  which  thus 

5 ass  into  a  new  state  of  existence, 
'he  machinery  for  the  general  ad- 
ministration of  justice  is  recast  in 
the  following  order. 
For  the  settlement  we  had : — 

Judicature.— The  judicature  of  the 
Settlement  should  be  a  regular  system 
of  courts. 

1.  There  should  be  magistrates  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor,  with  the  powers 
generally  of  justices  of  the  peace. 

2.  Magistrates  sitting  in  sessions  every 
week  in  each  township,  with  a  summary 
jurisdiction  over  petty  debts  and  cases  of 
assault. 

3.  County  courts  of  judicature.  The 
court  here  should  consist  of  the  county 
magistrates  with  a  chairman  appointed 
by  the  governor,  and  the  jurisdiction 
should  be  unlimited  with  respect  to  civil 


suits,  and  in  criminal  matters  to  extend 
to  all  cases  except  of  capital  crimes. 

4.  An  appeal  court,  to  consist  of  one 
judge  appointed  by  the  Crown.  This 
judge  to  try,  also,  all  capital  charges. 

For  the  province  we  have : — 
I  propose,  then,  that  the  constitation 
of  the  new  Province  should  consist  of — 

1.  A  legislature,  composed  of — 1.  A 
Governor,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown, 
for  such  time  as  to  the  Crown  seems  fit. 
The  Crown  may  appoint  whom  (b^^  >> 
subject)  it  pleases,  when  it  pleases,  and 
for  so  long  as  it  pleases.  2.  A  legisla* 
tive  Council,  to  be  elected  for  five  years 
by  the  freeholders  of  the  country,  each 
county  returning  one  member.  And  3. 
A  House  of  Assembly,  elected  for  three 
years  by  the  freeholders,  each  county 
sendiyig  two. 

*  «  *  « 

2.  An  administrative  body,  called 
the  Executive  Council,  to  be  appointed 
entirely  by  the  Governor,  and  selected, 
like  our  own  administration,  from  such 
persons  as  can  command  a  majority  In. 
the  two  Houses  of  the  Legislature. 

3.  Of  a  judicature.  The  judges  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Crown,  acting  by 
means  of  the  Governor.  The  number  of 
the  judge's  must  be  decided,  in  the  case  of 
each  Province,  by  its  necessities.  The 
legislature  must  for  themselves  decide 
upon  this  question. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  give  a 
precise  and  complete  enumeration  of  the 
powers  to  be  possessed  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  Province.  Some  observations, 
however,  are  needed,  on  a  few  separate 
and  peculiar  questions :  —  On  the  Civil 
List---On  the  Land  Fund — and  Trade.  I 
will  briefly  remark  on  these  three  sub> 
jects,  and  in  the  order  I  have  named 
them  here. 

1 .  The  Civil  List  has  always  proved  a 
stumbling-block  for  Colonial  Secretaries, 
simply  because  they  insist  upon  following 
false  analogies.  In  England,  when  the 
Sovereign  mounts  the  throne,  a  civil  list 
is  voted  by  parliament  for  the  life  of  the 
Sovereign.  The  colonies  have  constantly 
demurred  and  hesitated  when  the  pro- 
posal has  been  made  to  them  to  foHow 
the  example  of  England,  and  in  the  same 
way  provide  a  civil  list  for  the  life  of  the 
new  Sovereign.  The  objection  of  the 
colonists  has  not  yet  been  answered ;  it 
is  this : — they  say,  there  is  no  danger  in. 
passing  the  civil  list  in  England  for  a 
Sovereign's  life,  as  it  forms  so  very  small 
an  item  of  the  whole  expenditure  of  Eng- 
land, and  because  fiill  power  and  con- 
troul  are  retained  by  parliament,  not 
•merely  by  the  annually- voted  expend!* 
'  ture,  but  by  the  Mutiny  Bill,  which  is 
renewed  from  year  to  year.  Pariiament, 
■by  refusing  that  bill,  or  by  refusing  t^ 
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pay  the  army,  can  compel  obedience  to 
its  wishes.  But  we,  say  the  colonists,  if 
we  pay  onr  civil  list,  can  have  no  gua- 
rantee for  our  having  a  parliament  for 
years;  and  if  the  governor  chooses  to 
set  us  at  defiance,  we  have  no  longer  any 
effective  check  upon  him. 

This  argument  I  think  valid.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  certainly  an  evil  in 
making  the  judges  dependent  on  a  po- 
pular assembly  from  year  to  year  for 
their  salaries  and  subsistence.  There  is 
a  road  out  of  this  difficulty.  We  may 
adopt  the  plan  of  the  Belgian  legislature 
—  a  very  grave,  sedate,  and  rational 
legislature  —  and  vote  the  civil  list,  in- 
cluding therein  the  salaries  of  the  judges 
and  the  governor,  for  ten  years.  If  there 
are  any  other  officers  who  need  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  civil  list,  they  may  be  easily 
placed  there.  I  do  not,  however,  see 
reason  why  any  should  be  so  placed,  ex- 
cept the  judges  and  the  governor. 

2.  So  soon  as  the  Province  is  consti- 
tuted, all  power  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
over  the  ^d  lands  of  the  colony  ought  to 
cease.  The  account  at  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land is  closed,  and  the  money  belonging 
to  the  Settlement  should  he  paid  into 
the  Exchequer  of  the  Province  ;  the 
agent  of  the  Settlement  no  longer  ex- 
ists, and  all  subsequent  regulations  con- 
cerning the  land,  the  sales,  and  the  agent, 
must  now  emanate  from  the  Legislature 
and  Government  of  the  Province. 

The  governor  still  possesses  the  power, 
as  representing  the  Sovereign,  and,  in 
her  name,  of  assenting  to,  of  reserving 
for  approval,  or  of  refusing,  any  measure 
or  bill  passed  by  the  two  legislative 
houses.  This  power,  to  be  exercised  by 
the  governor  appointed  by  the  Crown,  is 
the  link  connecting  the  colony  and  the* 
mother  country. 

Finally  we  advance,  from  the 
state  of  the  Province  to  that  of  a 
System ;  which,  consisting  of  a  fede- 
ration of  a  certain  number  of  pro- 
vinces, becomes,  to  the  whole,  pretty 
much  what  the  United  States  of 
America  are  to  the  several  States  of 
which  the  Union  is  made  up.  Mr. 
BoebucVs  plan  of  government  for 
the  System  we  give  in  bis  own 
'words : — 

The  united  legislature  should  consist — 

1.  Of  a  Governor-general,  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  and  removable  by  the 
Crown  whensoever  to  the  Crown  may 
seem  fit. 

2.  A  legislative  council,  composed  of 
members  elected  by  the  legislatures  of 
the  separate  provinces,  for  five  years ; 
each  province  choosing  two  members. 

3.  A  house  of  assembly,  composed  of 
nembers  chosen  for .  five  years  by  the 


people  of  the  provinces.    The 
each  province  is  taken  every  f. 
and  it  should  be  made  to  fall 
and  all  on  the  same  year ;  and 
should  precede  the  year  upon 
members  of  the  House  of  Assi 
elected.    Thus  the  exact  popi 
each   province    and    all    the 
would  be  known.    Each  provinc 
one  member  for  every  twenty 
inhabitants. 

The  powers  which  Mr.  ] 

I>roposes  to  concede  to  this 
egislature,*  and  to  the  jud 
deriving    authority    from 
these : — 

There  are  two  great  leading 
which  ought  to  be  sought  by  i 
this  united  legislature,  and  un 
vemment  —  the  one  is  to  ext 
colonizing  the  now  wild  territorie 
their  dominion,  the  other  is  to  1 
the  separate  parts,  as  they  arr 
come  into  existence,  together  un 
system,  so  as  to  make  them  coi 
parts  of  one  distinct  and  in 
whole. 

It  has  already  been  said,  that 
land  lying  within  the  limits  or  boi 
of  a  Settlement,  or  Province, 
deemed  the  property  of  that  Sett 
or  Province;  and,  up  to  this  ti 
the  lands  lying  beyond  these  limits 
spoken  of,  and  treated,  as  the  pro] 
the  Crown ;  but  just  as  by  the  foi 
of  a  Settlement,  and  giving  it  boui 
I  create  a  title  to  all  the  lands 
those  boundaries  for  the  Settlemf 
I  propose  to  do  for  the  Systeb 
the  wUd  lands  not  included  in  a 
ment,  or  Province,  but  yet  witl 
broad  limits  of  the  system,  I  won 
sider  the  property  of  that  systen 
allow  the  united  legislature  to  dei 
it  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  Si 
I  would  confer  on  the  united  leg! 
the  power  of  laying  out  new  setth 
under  the  act  of  parliament.     I 
there  is  no  defalcation  of  power  frc 
Crown,  but  simply  a  modification 
No  settlement  could  be  made  w 
the  Crown-s  approval,  because  eve 
of  this  legiskture  must  receive  tl 
vemor's  assent ;  and  he  is  to  have  i 
right  of  refusal,  delay,  and  assent, 
the  governor  of  the  Provinces  poss 
The  Crown,  therefore,  really  gives 
no  power.    But  a  body  is  created,  h 
a  powerful  and  active  interest  in  tu 
to  use  the  wild  territories  within 
dominion— a  body  which,  in  additi 
this  interest,  is  likely  to  be  possess* 
appropriate  knowledge  and  skill. 
power  of  the  Secretary  of  State  fo 
Colonies  to  lay  out  new  colonies  it 
lands  not  yet  appropriated  would 
continue.    The  rule,  also,  that  no  1 


told  would  sooner  or  later  oyertase 
it.  Now,  what  we  want  to  do  is,  to 
hold  our  Colonies  together  as  lone  as 
the  union  shall  be  seen  to  conduce 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  United  Em- 

{>ire,  and  to  separate  from  them  at 
ast  in  friendship,  when  it  shall  ap- 
pear expedient  that  the  separation 
should  occur.  And  with  this  view 
we  would  have  no  power  interme- 
diate between  the  provincial  legisla- 
tures and  the  Crown.  Why  should 
not  Southern  Africa  and  Australia 
result,  by  and  bye,  in  two  or  three 
limited  and  constitutional  monarchies 
respectively  ?  and  why  should  we  not 
pave  the  way  for  this  desirable  con- 
summation, by  opening  to  the  gifted 
or  enterprising  among  their  sons  the 
way  to  hereditary  rank  and  heredi- 
tary privileges  ?  thus  creating,  when- 
ever and  wherever  we  can,  a  Colonial 
Peerage,  as  a  recognised  branch  of 
the  Colonial  legislature. 

Mr.  Roebuck's  volume  reached  us 
so  late  in  the  month,  that  we  have 
not  had  time  to  deal  with  it  as  fully 
as  we  could  have  wished.  Yet  from 
the  extent  to  which  this  notice  has 
run  it  wiU  be  seen  that  we  regard  it 
as  one  of  the  most  important  and 
startling  volumes  which  has  recently 
appeared.    It  comes  in,  likewise,  as  a 


well-timed  supplement  to  Mr.  Uib- 
bon  Wakefield  s  able  and  interesting 
volume.  No  doubt  the  two  writers 
differ  in  many  of  the  views  which 
they  take  of  local  administration. 
Mr.  Wakefield,  for  example,  advo- 
cates, as  we  do,  the  wisdom  of  pro- 
viding for  a  clergy  to  teach  the  colo- 
nists their  duty  to  God ;  and  of  a  titled 
aristocracy,  to  hold  the  balance  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  Crown. 
But  Mr.  Wakefield  is  not  more  ear- 
nest in  his  denunciations  of  the  exist- 
ing Colonial  Office  policy  than  the 
honourable  member  for  Sheffield. 
And  they  are  right.  Till  the  colo- 
nies be  encouraged  in  some  *way  or 
another  to  manage  their  own  affairs, 
— till  thev  be  tramed  and  taught  how 
to  cover  their  own  expenses,  and  have 
learned  to  look  upon  the  mother- 
country  rather  as  their  protector 
than  their  t3n'ant,  they  will  continue 
to  be  a  burden  instead  of  a  source  of 
strength  both  to  themselves  and  to 
us.  We  are,  therefore,  very  much 
obliged  to  Mr.  Koebuck  for  this  fresh 
blow  struck  at  the  pest-house  in 
Downing  Street,  even  while  we  must 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  many  parts  of 
the  scheme  which  he  has  expounded 
as  a  substitute  for  its  blundering. 


MY  VOCATION. 

FSOM  THE  FRENCH  OF  BEBANGEB. 


THBOWN  upon  this  earthly  ball, 
Wasted,  feeble,  in  distress, 
Trampled  under  foot  by  all, 

Conscious  of  my  nothingness ; 
From  my  lips  a  plaintive  cry 

Sadly  mounts  to  Heaven's  King, 
But  a  whisper  comes  from  high, 
'  Thy  vocation  be  —  to  sing.' 

Wealth,  in  gilded  chariot  borne, 

Spurns  me  as  I  pace  the  street ; 
I  am  wither'd  by  the  scorn 

Of  the  rich,  the  proud,  the  great ; 
From  their  sneers  'tis  vain  to  ny, 

Everywhere  they  leave  their  sting, 
Yet  the  whisper  comes  from  high, 

*  Thy  vocation  be — to  sing.' 


Life's  uncertain  path  I  tread, 
Sore  perplex'd,  in  doubt,  in  fear ; 

Would  I  earn  my  daily  bread, 
Slavery's  fetters  I  must  wear. 

Though  oppress'd  by  x>overty. 
Fain  I'd  soar  on  Freedom  s  wing, 

When  the  whisper  comes  from  high, 

*  Thy  vocation  be — to  sing.' 

Pitying  a  heart  thus  seared. 
Love  vouchsafed  his  heaUng  ray, 

But  when  trembling  Age  appeared. 
That  sweet  vision  passed  away ; 

Beauty's  presence  wakes  a  sigh, 
jN'one  responsive  echoing, 

While  the  whisper  comes  from  high, 

*  Thy  vocation  be — to  sing.' 


Yes,  to  sing  is  my  vocation. 

While  my  footsteps  linger  here ; 
Will  not  man  smile  approbation 

When  his  cares  with  song  I  cheer  ? 
Though  to  pleasure's  board  I  fly. 

Though  my  friends  the  goblet  bring, 
StiU  that  whisper  comes  from  high, 

'  Thy  vocation  be — to  sing.' 


£.  A.  B. 
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THE  UNSEEN  CHARITIES  OF  LONDON. 


DniHEBs,  steaming  hot;  speeches, 
meetings,  sermons,  and  balls; 
'Suicy  fairs  and  bazaars,  attest,  in  the 
London  season,  the  vast  efforts  of 
the  rich  in  behalf  of  Bufferinjr  hu- 
manity. From  time  immemonal  the 
great  room  at  the  Freemasons'  has 
resounded  with  harangues  from  royal 
<dakes,  toasts,  reports,  and  the  chorus 
of  the  i)rofessional  glee-singer. 

Charity,  in  her  full  dress,  blazing 
like  a  star  as  she  goes  along,  is  sure 
to  have  her  train,  and  all  the  *  pomp 
and  circumstance  *  of  good  deeds  at- 
tending her.  But  when  she  moves, 
creeping  through  wretched  alleys, 
muffled  and  hooded,  seeking  the  m- 
nermost  abodes  of  sin  and  sorrow, 
who  knows  her  in  that  disguise? 
Who  assists  her  in  that  most  arduous 
of  all  paths,  individual  exertion  to 
befriend  the  friendless  ?  Nay,  more 
— ^fbr  this  is  of  little  moment,  com- 
paratively— is  not  her  bright  exam- 
ple, thus  veiled,  lost  as  an  influence 
upon  society  ?  Are  there  not  many 
who  long  to  do  good,  and  know  not 
the  way  r  Do  not  our  police  reports, 
as  much  as  any  other  public  intelli- 
gence,—ay,  more  than  a  list  of  sub- 
scriptions, or  a  volume  of  after-dinner 
speeches,  proclaim  the  general  bene- 
Tolence  and  sympathy  of  the  richer 
classes  for  the  poorer,  and  display 
that  yearning  to  aid,  that  eagerness 
to  relieve,  which  ask  but  a  vent 
and  a  purpose  ?  To  such — and  nu- 
merous are  the  goodly  bands,  fVom 
the  titled  anonymous  who  sends  ten 
pounds  to  the  lowly  obscure  who 
presents  five  shillings — let  the  quiet, 
earnest,  indefatigab^  labours  of  the 
unseen  charitable  disclosed. 

The  world  has  lately,  and  only 
lately,  discovered  some  of  its  vital 
interests  and  supreme  wants.  We 
are  just  aware  that  in  illness,  for 
ages  past,  there  has  been  much  in- 
jury, great  suffering,  perhaps  even 
many  a  fatal  issue,  from  the  want  of 
well-trained  and  competent  nurses. 
The  English  public  are  looking 
eagerly  to  institutions  for  thispurpose. 
The  clergy  are  aidmg  the  {^ood  cause. 
The  members  of  the  medical  profes- 


sion are  lending  it  their  support* 
Years  ago  this  difficulty  was  perceived, 
this  *  social  problem  *  in  part  solved,  by 
a  few  ladies,  chiefly  Quakeresses,  led 
on  to  their  mission  of  charity  by  the 
late  Mrs.  Fry.    In  the  very  heart  of 
the  City  their  domicile  is  to  be  found, 
even  in  Devonshire  Street,  Bishops- 
gate  Within.    No  bazaars,  no  ser- 
mons, no  speeches  hailed  their  efforts ; 
noiselesslv  they  gathered  together, 
formed  tneir  plans,  made  such  con- 
tributions as  were  necessary  to  set  it 
going,   and   then  constituted  their 
society,  partly  on  the  principle  of  a 
self-supporting  institution.     From 
the  midme  classes — the  small  trades- 
man's widow  or  daughter,  for  instance 
— they  selected  tnose  whom  they 
at  first  desi^ated  *  Sisters  of  Cha- 
rity:* investigating  closely  into  the 
qualifications  and  the  previous  his- 
tory of  each  sister.    They  then  ob- 
tained admittance  into  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital  for  such  as  were  destined  to 
attend  in  cases  of  accident,  or  in  vio- 
lent illnesses,  &c.;  to  Han  well,  for 
those  on  whom  the  charge  of  the  in- 
sane was  to  be  devolved.  Six  months* 
probation  in  one  or  other  of  these 
institutions  is  required,  after  which 
the  candidate  for  the  office  of  sister 
is  again  scrupulously  examined  be- 
fore final  election.    She  then  binds 
herself  to  remain  in  the  institution 
for  five  years.     Li  the  immediate 
vidnity  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  is 
her  home ;  a  neat  building  contains 
the  sisters,  each  having  a  separate 
abode,  on  a  very  small  scale,  but  all 
in  the  same  tenement.    There,  when 
out  of  employment,  she  lives,  and 
receives  twentypounds  a-year  and 
her  lodging.    When  called  upon  to 
attend  a  case,  she  sallies  forth  armed 
with  a  paper,  in  which,  on  being 
discharged  from  her  attendance,  com- 

Slaints,  if  they  occur,  can  be  entered, 
he  is  not  allowed  to  take  anj^  remu- 
neration ;  the  institution  receives,  by 
way  of  gratuitv,  all  that  is  given,  and 
is  satisfied  with  what  can  be  afforded. 
From  the  poor  nothing  is  asked. 
A  lady  in  very  humble  cireum- 
stances  was  attended,  when  in  deep 


*  See  a  pamphlet  entitled  J%e  TVcttittii^  Inttiiutumifor  Nur$e9  tmd  ike  Work- 
Aimeee.  An  Attempt  to  solve  one  of  the  Social  Problems  of  the  Present  Day.  By- 
Edward  Sieveking,  MA. 
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depression  of  spirits,  by  one  ol  toeee 
sisters;  the  benign  and  kindly  aid 
was  given  gratuitously.  The  rate  at 
which  the  rich  are  expected  to  pay 
the  institution  is  forty  pounds  a*y eaf ; 
but  those  wha  can  afford  it,  of  course, 
pve  what  their  gratitude  prompts^ 
m  a  fair  proportion  to  the  time  and 
exertion  employed.  The  absence  of 
all  perquisites  is  intended  to  ensure 
for  the  poor  as  much  attention  as  is 
paid  to  the  rich.  For  instance,  a 
physician  residing  ai;  the  west  end  of 
London  was  attending  gratuitously  a. 
poor  famil}!,  upon  whom  the  scourge 
of  the  typhus  fever  had  fallen.  He 
found,  seated  by  the  bedside  one  of 
the  Nursinff  Sisters,  who  shared  such 
support  as  the  humble  lodging  of  the 
sus&rer  could  afford  her,,  but  who 
received  no  remuneration,  neither 
yn»  any  pecuniary  benefit  deriy««l 
for  the  institution.  A  di^nterested 
spirit  is  thus  promoted,  and  the  rule 
which  prohibits  perquisites  is  strictly 
observed.  One  of  the  sisters  was 
nursing  a  young  lady,  who  died  of 
consumption ;  lor  three  weeks  no 
rest  was  permitted  to  the  nurse. 
When  all  was  over,  the  bereaved 
father  of  the  deceased  begged  her  to 
teU  him  how  he  was  to  recompense 
her.  ^  This,'  he  said,  placing  a  cheque 
for  thirty  pounds  in  her  nands,  ^  is 
small  to  what  I  owe  you.  What 
present  would  you  like?*  To  his 
surprise  the  donation  was  returned ; 
aU  presents  were  declined,  except  the 
^ble  from  which  the  sister  had  been 
accustomed  to  read  to  her  expiring 
charge*  That  she  kept  as  a  memo- 
rial of  one  in  whom  she  had  learned 
to  feel  a  deep  interest.  This  little 
anecdote  was  written  in  the  paper 
before  referred  to  when  it  was  re« 
turned,  on  the  discharge  of  the  sister, 
to  the  society. 

In  the  garrets  of  the  poor,  there- 
fore, as  in  the  apartments  of  the  rich> 
there  may  be  found,  for  those  who 
are  so  wise  as  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantage,  a  staid,  but  not  aged 
woman,  endowed  with  those  capa- 
bilities which  an  education  superior 
to  that  of  the  lowest  class  imparts. 
She  is  dressed  in  a  neat  cotton  gown, 
lilac  and  white;  a  simple  net  cap, 
somewhat  of  the  Quaker  form,  and 
without  riband,  confines  her  braided 
hair ;  a  black  silk  apron,  and  a  white 
handkerchief  without  lace,  complete 
her  costume.    When  she  goes  abroad 


the  same  modiBed  ebaracteristics  or 
the  Quakers  are  traceable.  The  dean, 
white,  pattemless  shawl;  the  dark- 
bi»wa  dress;  the  black  silk  b<»»afey. 
with  a  soupgon  of  a  poke  and  a.  iMgfa. 
crown,  are  all  in  excellent  oider  4M. 
keeping,  distinct  from  the  attiva  oC% 
servant  yet  not  as^oia^  tathatof  & 
ladv. 

X  could  dilate  long  upon,  the  vtip- 
lity  of  these  admirable  sisters,  wka^ 
are  actuated,  not  only  by  the  desm: 
of  a  home,  but  by  a  oordial  pam^ 
ciple  of  Christian,  charity,  which  sti- 
mulates alike  the  sectarian  and  tiie 
member  of  our  Church,  to  wfaidi. 
they  mostly  belong.  "No  distinctioa%. 
however,  preclude  their  admittaBfla:^ 
but  they  are  forbidden  to  enter  upm 
controversial  subjects,  and  are  e»» 
joined  to  abstain  either  from  atteiaplfr 
at  conversion  or  from  arrogpUiqg  tile 
province  of  the  clergyman* 

In  process  (^  time,  the  asfcexs  cane^ 
to  be  in  universal  request.  SanetiaB04 
by  Queen  Adelaide,  t^at  patron  miaL 
of  all  that  is  kind  and  excellent^  tbe^ 
adopted,  by  her  Mi^esty's  advice^  thft 
appellation  of  ^Nursing  Sisters,'  ia 
order  to  distinguish  them  &om>  the' 
Sisters  of  Charity  of  the  Homan 
Catholic  persua^n.  And  now  peer 
and  peassmt  may  aUke  have  xeooniBe 
to  their  aid.  The  parent,  who  heaiB 
with  horror  that  his  child  is  visiled 
with  insanity,  need  not  ha^e  recDaxae 
to  a  lunatic  asylum  for  an  attendaaL. 
Without  the  professional  air  of  a 
nurse  from  one  of  those  institiztiflii% 
one  equaUy  experienced,  equaUy  &rm^ 
but  less  hackneyed  and  m(M%  gentky. 
may  be  found  in  the  Home  of  St» 
Thomas's.  In  cases  which  do  not 
require  confinement,  but  only  re- 
straint,  the v  are  particularly  desirable 
Change  of  scene,  strict  attention  t» 
diet  and  habits,  moral  disdpline^JiiaY 
be  obtained,  and  no  feelings  woundao^ 
by  the  surveillance  of  one  who  acta 
as  a  guardian  angel  to  the  benighted 
and  afflicted  patient.  Such  is  the 
institution  of  the  Nur^ne  Sistera» 
and  such  is  the  result  of  tne  efBoria 
of  a  few  ladies,  who  v^ght  have  de-^ 
voted  their  time  to  needle^work  and 
party-going,  but  whose  enemeswem 
thus  nobly  directed.  '  We  nave  all 
of  us,*  says  Mr.  I^eveking,  in  hm 
pamphlet  on  the  Traimng  JSistitutuKU 
for  Nwrges,  ^seen  signs  and  woaden^ 
let  us  shew  that  they  have  not 
by  us  unheeded^  uotreooided.* 


xjM  unsevH  ^/farsoev  oj  jJOWMm* 


Our  aoMston  ptcfeetly  compre* 
headed  the  wiots  of  the  poor  when 
th^  endowed  alms- honwf»  The7well 
nadentood  the  tastes^  as  well  at  the 
-wmta  and  dispotitioaf)  of  their  hum- 
bler ftUow^creatuief.  The  independf* 
ent  character  which  is  maintained  by 
the  drenmstances  attending  a  sepa- 
rate  home;  the  honest  pnde  which 
is  not  lowered ;  the  quiet  meal ;  the 
treasured  furniture;  the  long- fami- 
liar dodkf  the  ehsiri,  coshioned, 
peihaps^  with  nothing  more  seemly 
than  green  baise,  yet  offered  with 
Engjiwi  hospitality  to  the  stranger ; 
the  neat  garden,  boasting  a  hoara  of 
plants,  not  dl  useful,  but  interspersed 
with  gay  pmlus— a  flower  the  poor 
peenliarly  yslue,  because  with  little 
trouble  they  propagate  it  themselyes, 
—or  with  Anchias,  that  yeanafker  year 
flourish  by  the  open  door  ;~~onr  an^ 
ccstors  well  judged  when  they  con- 
soled poyerty  and  rewarded  respect* 
ability  with  homes  like  these.  Se- 
renely oild  age  wears awsr^;  the  sun- 
set M  Hfe  there  is  ofttmies  calmer 
than  its  dawn.  The  aged  matron 
there  recerres  the  scattered  oflsprinff 
ftam  distant  seryice,  mourns  with 
thoee  who  mourn,  rejoices  with  the 
fortunate ;  and  there  her  last  agh  is 
drawn. 

Seasewhat  on  the  same  principle 
as  that  of  die  aims-hosse  is  St. 
Anme's  House,  situated  in  Compton 
Street,  Soho.  This  institution,  owes 
its*  origin  to  a  small  number  of  pri- 
yate  gentlemen,  with  the  rector  of 
St.  Anne*s  at  their  bead.  Their  ob- 
ject is  to  test  the  practicability  of 
feonding  such  establirimients,  by 
means  *  of  a  less  complex  machinery 
than  that  of  a  public  society/  They 
have  engaged,  therefore,  a  dwelliiv- 
honse,  formerly  connected  with  work- 
sbope,  and  therefore  affording  consi- 
derable accommodation,  and  adapted 
it  to  their  purpose.  This,  too,  is  con- 
stmcted  on  the  best  of  all  principles, 
— that  of  a  self-supporting  institu- 
tion,— but  with  this  rule.  That  the 
surplus  proceeds  shall  all  be  deyoted 
to  the  charitable  uses  in  connexion 
with  the  plan  of  the  establishment^ 
and  at  the  discretion  of  the  founders. 

St.  Anne*8  House  is  calculated  to 
contain  130  inmates.  It  is  astonish- 
ing how  small  an  outlay  seems  re- 
quisite to  set  it  on  foot — 2800/.  has 
alone  at  present  been  expended ;  and 
yet,  without  the  zeal  of  the  unseen 


benefketors  who  haye  brought  1 
scheme  partly  to  bear,  it  wen 
easy  achieyement  to  collect  eyen 
amount.     The  design  is  to  pre 
suitable  and  respectable  lodgmgi 
a  daSB  to  whom  great  prtyationi 
not  unflimiliar,  sod  whose  gene] 
superior   intelligence   and   orig 
education   render    such   priyal 
peculiarly  trying  and  injurious, 
higher  rate  of  payment,  there 
than  that  exacted  for  ordinary  li 
ings^  is  required :  the  sum  of  3s. 
per  week,  to  be  paid  in  adyance, 
been  flxed.    A  steward  is  appoic 
and  he  is  responsible  for  the  man; 
ment  of  the  house,  its  preserra 
and  regularity.    He  reoeiyes  app] 
tions  £om  those  who  desire  to  has 
inmates,  of  whom  there  are  alread 
and   St.  Anne*s  House    has   ( 
been  establiriied  a  few  months— 
tween  forty  and  flfty.    The  sux 
3s.  6ii  includes  coals,  gas,  prorii 
for  eoddng,  hot  and  ciud  baths ; 
a  word,  all  the  comfbrts  and  coi 
nienoes  of  a  well-furnished  hoi 
The  misery,  the  contamination, 
broils,  and  moral  and  physical  ( 
tagions  of  a  lodging-hottse — the 
equality  of  the  attic  story  and 
first  floor — tiie  line  to  be  drawn 
tween  him  of  *  the  bottom  bell,* 
dweller  in  the  area,  and  him  of 
one  pair  of  stairs,  are  here  unkno 
The  eyil  passions  of  the  labori 
are  not  calted  into  fierce  contact, 
they  have  a  home  so  long  as  t 
are  regular  and  sober,  cleanly 
peacefm.  Those  conditions  are  ri{ 
and  the  efi^ect  upon  manners  ; 
morals  may  be  eonceiyed. 

It  gladdens  one^s  heart  to  th 
that  the  mechanic,  after  his  di 
toil,  may  return  to  comfort  and 
spectability ;  that  he  may  find  on 
hearth  a  fire,  the  consumption 
which  does  not  make  his  heart  a( 
because  it  has  been  included  in 
chnrge  for  the  home  itself.    Li 
cheers  him,  water  purifies  him :  bo 
employ  the  mind,  which  is  ready  f< 
change  of  exertion,  and  which  has  p 
sibly  languished  whilst  the  body 
been  in  action.  He  rests  t  How  mi 
is  comprised  in  those  two  won 
Feriodicab  of  a  healthy  tone,  x 
newspapers,  constitute  his  society, 
company ;  or,  as  he  lounges  oyer 
fire,  ne  meets  in  conyerse  with  otb 
of  his  own  class^  and  the  many 
terests   of  the   day — public   oi 
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doubtless — are  discussed.  The  com- 
mon room  is  a  scene  of  quiet  recrea- 
tion. No  smoking,  no  spirituous 
liquors,  no  cards,  are  allowed.  Quar- 
relling, uncleanly  habits,  profane  or 
abusive  language,  are  punished  by 
expulsion.  He  retires  to  his  own 
separate  room — bedding,  sheets,  a 
small  chest  for  clothes,  a  larder  for 
provisions,  are  provided  for  him ;  and 
he  sleeps  in  peace,  to  arise  in  the 
morning,  if  he  be  well-disposed,  to 
hear  morning  prayers,  for  the  per- 
formance of  which  the  rector  of  St. 
Anne*s,  the  projector  of  the  whole 
scheme,  has  arranged. 

I  pass  over  the  calculations  which 
shew  that  eventually  this  institution 
will  pay  itself.  All  that  is  to  be 
feared  is,  that  it  will,  like  the  clubs, 
keep  men  single,  from  the  comforts 
and  iprivileges  which  it  bestows ;  for 
the  mmates  of  St.  Anne*s,  be  it 
known,  are  bachelors.  Yet  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  knowing;,  is  one  of 
the  great  ends  of  advice,  the  first  ob- 
jects of  political  economy.  Yet  no,  it 
will  not  be  so.  By  enforcing  temperate 
and  regular  habits,  the  plan  induces 
domestic  dispositions,  and  cherishes 
those  efforts  and  that  regularity 
which  form  the  best  provision  for 
future  conjugal  felicity — such  as  is 
really  found,  I  do  believe,  among 
the  thriving  respectable  members  of 
the  lower  middle  class.  The  at- 
tempt, it  may  be  hoped,  may  become 
the  parent  of  many  others.  One  of 
its  great  advantages  is  the  bringing 
to  light  respectable  and  steady  men, 
whose  conduct  is  thus  placed,  in  a 
manner,  under  the  inspection  of  their 
superiors,  and  a  motive  for  persever- 
ance is  induced. 

To  those  who  doubt  this  repre- 
sentation, I  can  only  say.  Go  and 
see.  Pass  along  the  close,  ill-drained 
and  wretched  street,  in  which  the 
house  is  situated ;  you  enter  an  un- 
pretending, neat  building,  over 
which  the  steward,  who  presides, 
instantly  conducts  you.  The  clean- 
liness and  purity  of  the  sleeping- 
rooms,  the  good  order  in  the  common 
room,  the  respectable  appearance  of 
the  inmates,  are  a  guarantee  that  the 
plan,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  has 
been  fairly  carried  out,  and  found  to 
prosper.    There  was  a  degree  of  re- 


finement even  in  the  pursmts  of  some 
young  men  who  were  lounging  about 
the  common  room :  Chambers^ sJour^ 
naly  The  lUustrated  London  Newt, 
and  other  publications  of  a  similar 
class,  occupied  some,  whilst  othen 
were  absorbed  in  works  of  a  graver 
character — several  of  them  reading 
books  with  maps  in  them,  obviously 
gaining  two  sorts  of  information  at 
once. 

But  these  are  the  unseen  charities, 
which  operate  rather  upon  the  com- 
forts than  the  necessities  of  life. 
There  are  others  which  involve  the 
tragic  history  of  thousands,  to  whom 
happiness  is  a  dream,  prosperity  a 
shadow,  plenty  a  wonder,  which 
their  eyes  may  never  hope  to  be- 
hold ;  even  a  regular  sufficiency,  the 
bare  means  of  existence,  a  chimera  to 
be  cherished  by  the  very  sanguine, 
but  not  to  be  relied  upon  by  the 
experienced. 

A  lady,  returning  one  fresh  sum- 
mer's morning  from  a  splendid  ball, 
was  struck  as  she  drove  through 
the  streets  by  the  sight  of  several 
groups  of  shivering  beings,  whose 
almost  bare  limbs  tne  breath  of  that 
joyous  dawn  of  day  played  on  too 
fiercely,  some  crouching  under  por- 
ticos, some  seated  despondingly  on 
steps,  others  overpowered  with  sleep, 
reclining  against  iron  railinss.  Her 
attention  was  directed  to  uiese  ob- 
jects, forcing  themselves  upon  her 
notice,  after  the  gay  dresses,  the 
lights,  the  prodigal  refreshments,  the 
light-hearted  laughter,  in  which  she 
had  just  participated !  She  was  told 
by  her  servant  that  such  sights  oc- 
curred nightly.  These  were  people 
who  had  ^no  home;*  the  poUce  to- 
lerated them,  but  not  until  daybreak^ 
when  they  were  allowed  the  poor 
privilege  of  resting  where  they  could, 
at  that  very  time  when  the  h^py 
reposed  in  their  beds,  and  even^  the 
restlessness  of  sorrow  might  be  as- 
suaged by  home  comforts.  There 
were  not  wanting  good  Samaritans, 
who  traversed  the  streets  to  ascer- 
tain the  actual  truth  of  those  horrors 
of  which  our  police-reports  contain 
occasional  exemplifications.  So  des- 
titute is  the  condition  of  many,  that, 
according  to  the  report  of  an  eye- 
witness,* Hbey  sleep  in  casks,  trucks, 


*  Mr.  Bowie,  by  whose  unparalleled  exertions,  and  by  thoae  of  his  son,  both 
medical  practitioners,  an  amount  of  good  has  been  effected,  which  it  makes  one 
envious  to  think  of. 
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cirts,  old  boilen,  imteiisDted  houses, 
or  any  broken  down,  disgusting  con- 
yeniences ;  any  where,  indeed,  where 
they  can  creep  in  unseen  or  unno« 
ticed.  It  is  a  &ct,  consistent  with 
my  own  knowledge,  that  many  poor, 
destitute,  homeless  wretches,  are 
oompelled  to  walk  the  streets  for 
whole  nights,  the  police  orderinc^ 
them  to  move  on  if  they  stand  stiU 
or  sit  down  for  a  moment.*  This 
statement,  heard,  indeed,  often,  but 
never  to  be  heard  too  often,  was 
grounded  upon  the  experience  of  se- 
veral gentlemen  who  had  undertaken 
a  nightly  winter*8  walk  from  one  end 
of  London  to  another ;  from  East  to 
West— from  Smithfield  to  the  palace. 
*  In  every  quarter  was  the  same  ustless, 
sauntering  appearance  of  the  people 
visible.  This,  adds  the  writer  of 
this  information,  '  loas  nine  years 
since;  but  it  is  infinitely  worse  now 
than  I  have  ever  seen  it* 

Within  the  narrow  limits  of  indi- 
vidual experience,  some  notion  of 
the  extreme  destitution  of  many, 
even  of  the  respectable  poor,  may  be 
gathered.  It  is  melancholy  to  think 
that  our  servants — those  whose  arro- 
gant fastidiousness  as  to  their  own 
comforts  often  offends  us — may  one 
da^  want  a  pillow  whereon  to  lay 
their  heads.  An  aged  woman,  who 
had  been  a  servant,  told  the  writer 
of  this  paper,  and  the  statement  was 
investigated  and  verified,  that  she 
could  only  afford  to  take  a  third  of 
a  bed.  Th\B  provision  for  the  night 
did  not  protect  her  from  heaven*s 
winds  and  rains  during  the  day ;  she 
walked  about  till  sunset,  homeless, 
save  from  the  casualties  of  the  gin- 
shop  ;  and  was  only  allowed  to  enter 
upon  her  third  during  the  eveniuff. 
Her  cheerful  domicile  was  seated  m 
a  lane  called  Burying-ground  Pas- 
sage, Faddington  Street,  Maryle- 
bone, — one  of  those  nests  of  infec- 
tion, commanding  as  it  does  a  view 
of  countless  graves,  of  which,  as 
well  of  its  sister  horror,  Barrett^s 
Court,  the  benevolent  seem  to  have 
taken  no  cognisance.  Yet  this  wo- 
man had  been  so  respectable  in  her 
day,  that  all  her  mamtenance,  save 
a  pittance  of  bread  from  the  parish, 
was  derived  from  a  former  master, 
who  gave  her  2s.  Qd.  per  week.  She 
lives  on,  whilst  others,  blessed  in 
competence,  and  the  objects  of  fond 
affection  and  care,  are  snatched  away. 


Her  daily  wanderings,  her  nightly  in- 
felicity, her  consciousness  that  should 
illness  overtake  her  in  the  streets  there 
she  must  sit  down  and  die,  advanced 
age,  inadequate  clothing,  scan^ 
food,  fail  to  do  the  work  of  mercy 
on  this  uncared-for,  desolate  being, 
who  hss  survived  every  tie,  yet  who 
lingers  in  a  world  in  which  she  may 
be  said  to  have  no  resting-place ;  for, 
with  the  honest  pride  of  one  once 
^  well  to  do,*  she  abjures  the  work- 
house, and  prefers  freedom  to  what 
she  deems  imprisonment. 

Impelled  by  such  experience  as 
ibis,  there  was  formed,  in  a  very 
remote  quarter  of  the  metropolis, 
during  the  winter  of  1819,  a  plan  for 
affordmg  a  Nightly  Shelter  for  the 
Houseless  Poor! — an  institution,  the 
very  name  of  which  conveys  a  moral 
of  Christian  practice.  A  meeting 
was  called  at  Guildhall,  and  such 
was  the  energy  of  those  who  con- 
ducted the  work  of  faith,  that,  with- 
in six  hours  after  that  meeting 
dispersed,  an  asylum  was  opened  in 
London  W^,  the  premises  being 
gratuitously  appropriated  by  an  in- 
dmdusl  for  the  houseless.  No 
tickets  nor  recommendation  were 
required.  All  who  were  so  wretched 
that  they  were  forced  to  sleep  upon 
straw — ^for  such  only  was  the  provi- 
sion at  first  for  uie  men  —  were 
received.  For  the  females  a  little 
bedding  was  provided.  In  the 
morning  an  allowance  of  soup  and 
bread  saved  many  a  starving  wretch 
from  one  day*8  destitution.  An  ave- 
rage of  two  nundred  and  five  nightly 
was  thus  admitted,  consistiuff  of  se- 
veral of  the  most  debased  chsses  of 
society.  Women  who  had  lost  dl 
trace  or  knowledge  of  religious  edu- 
cation— ^men,  careworn,  broken-spi- 
rited, hopeless,  rushed  into  this 
temporary  asylum. 

In  process  of  time  improvements 
were  effected,  and  several  branch  asy- 
lums were  erected.  Those  who  desuie 
to  see  the  system  carried  out  in  one 
of  the  most  wretched  neighbourhoods 
of  London,  should  visit  Glasshouse 
Yard,  East  Smithfield,  within  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Rosemary 
Lane.  You  will  enter  a  square 
space  by  a  narrow  lane,  and  observe 
tnerein  two  buildings,  or  rather 
large  sheds,  separate  only  by  a 
yard.  One  of  these  is  the  *  Refuge 
for  the  Houseless  Poor;*  another, 


tae  Model  Loeigng«*flmiie,  a&  iiMd- 
tntioB  to  which  we  dudl  oome  pee- 
tMDtlj.  The  Home  of  Eefugpe  coa- 
tams  two  large,  kftv  a^itments, 
Tooffld  in  y^y  roughly  with  beams 
and  nrften,  like  an  <dcUfii8hioned 
granary.  One  of  these  is  a  common 
room,  anodier  a  dormitory.  In  <he 
eommon  room  the  wanderers  aie  ve- 
oeived  in  the  evening,  and  supplied 
with  fire  and  eoovenienees  for  cook- 
ing and  eating  such  provisions  as 
they  Mng  with  them.  When  they 
retire  to  rest^  they  enter  a  dormitory, 
in  wlueh  each  bed  is  separated  by  a 
partition  which  Tises  to  a  certam 
ne^ht.  In  the  infancy  of  the  aati- 
ttttion  the  beds  consisted  of  straw; 
they  are  now  formed  of  India  rubbw, 
and  provided  with  coveclids  of  ka- 
tiier.  This  does  not  sound  -very 
comfbrtable,  yet  it  has  its  advantages, 
espeoiaUy  that  of  perfect  cleanliness. 
£very  morning  as  tiie  slnmberer 
arises  from  his  bed  a  man  comes  in, 
washes  it  down,  and  leaves  it  to  dry, 
as  it  quickly  does.  A  similar  pro- 
cess gnards'tiie  leather  coverlid  mm 
infection,  or  from  dirt  For  this 
i«fuge  twopence  a-night  is  now  paid, 
and  such  are  the  boiefits  allbrded, 
and  so  gratefVilly-  are  they  appre- 
ciated, that  the  same  persons  return 
'to  it  again  and  again.  Workmen 
of  respedable  character  even  resort 
to  it,  and  make  it  their  permaaeiit 
abode. 

XHiring  the  first  year  in  whidi  Ae 
asylum  at  London  Wall  vras  raised, 
-and  after  all  supi^y  of  food  Imd 
aeasfid,-inthe  course  of  two  months 
*  fifteen  hundred  and  eevenly-two 
jenoiM*  had  availed  themsttves  of 
^  aheltor.  Nor  was  it  oi!^  the 
poor  who  sought  that  nsilng-filaoe. 
Among  Uie  many  bioorapbieB  widi 
which  Glasriiouse  Yard  teems,  is  one 
supplied  by  the  benevoleot  medical 
ntlnidant  of  the  refi^^— a  gentle- 
man in  vrhom  the  epbit  of  Howard 
atill  eodsla— whose  proftssMnal  exer- 
tions have  been  seconded  by  a  zeal 
vhM  is  ^firom  above,*  and  whose 
time  and  means  hmpe  been  eothu- 
siawtically  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the 
poor  m  his  nei^bonrhood.  Yet  so 
obaenre  is  tiiat  n^hbourhood,  so 
lemote  from  what  isteraied  geneial 
isdety,  that   his   efforts  mast  be 


xamcod  amoi^  ''the  Ui 
ties  of  London.* 

Amid  the  crowids  of  wretdwd  4)^ 
jecta  who  sought  admittance  into  tie 
refuge  was  one  of  gentle  aspect, 
a  yotttli  of  foosteen,  who  had  xwq 
«way  from  school.  A  tradesman  bad 
found  him  in  the  greatest  distveaa, 
and  took  him  to  ihe  asylum.  Tfaeve 
his  fiither,  who  had  aought  Um  m. 
Tain,  disoovoped  him — there  he  le- 
cegmsed  his  child,  who,  but  lor  dat 
^timely  dielto*,  would  have  been 
•shipped  off  the  next  di^  by  a  *  crimp  * 
nesiding  in  the  ndghbourtiood.  One 
might  have  supposed  tiiat  any  paient 
would  have  largely  endowed 
home  which  had  shdteied  his 
derer ;  but  in  this  instance  expi 
ions  of  gratitude  were  the  last  aad 
only  tribute  whioh  were  paid  to  Ae 
•institution.  It  is  not  the  poor  oaly 
who  are  to  be  charged  umi  ingea- 
titude:  among  the  poor  nnuh 
humble  acknowledgment  has  been 
offend.  'I  can  bear  testimony  to 
the  gratitude  expressed  by  the  raei- 
pients  to  our  bountjr,*  remarks  Mr, 
bowie,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the 
oommittee  of  management.  And 
who  are  these  recipie^  ?  Of  ooone 
laboarers  Ibrm  the  majorily;  of 
gardenen,  there  are  nooessarily  many 
when  the  froet  lays  an  embargo  on 
their  industry;  of  needlewomnn, 
charwomen,  servants,  women  wilb- 
.out  any  particular  ooenpotkm,  mangr^ 
and  some  of  every  conceivable  craft 
and  avocation,  lliis  does  not  sur- 
prise us ;  'but  we  find  in  one 
entry  of  ^  five  petibrmers.* 
of  religion,  medieal  men,  sohaot- 
maat^rai,  and  clerks,  have  beoi  g^ad 
'to  avail  themselves  of  the  asvlum — 
thankful  for  the  morning^  meal 
and  for  the  fire ;  thardrfhl,  too,  ibr 
the  investigation  into  their  paitienlar 
aouTtes  of  dutress,  for  ^iritual  ad* 
▼ice,  and  for  the  apt  boon  wkkh 
Ibllowed  a  supply  of  their  fthymeal 
wants— Hsympalhv ! 

One  feels  cunous  to  know,  when 
the  herd  of  miseries  turns  oat  in  llie 
day  tune,  virhat  becoBMS  of  tiw  ftiand- 
less  until  their  retom?  Who  fiBcds 
IfaemP  who  emjdoys?  whe  ana- 
tains  their  fiuntings^rits  nntfl  nq^ 
brings  tiiem  like  -sheep  to 
fold? 


*  Robert  Bowie,  Siq. 
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Itt  wme  flmnned  distnoto  of  the 
€k^,  it  V7«8  found  that  Ite  inmates 
nAo  isMied  fron  tifte  msyhnii  ootdd 
Mwmlly  procure  a  meal  during  the 
jbi^  (mw  meal  I),  either  as  a  reward 
te  some  job,  or  iiy  ^ng  to  places 
mhffK  charitable  societies  or  indi- 
viduals are  iu  the  habit  of  distri- 
tatiBg  soiq^  At  Wamni^  alone, 
mhew  the  imnates  chiray  oonsisted 
«f  sea&ring  men,  these  ohanoe8''were 
Jsw.  From  this  statement  it  must 
lie-cleBr,  that  but  lor  the  asylums  for 
lAe  booseksB  poor  many  must  have 
4»taally  periraed  from  want.  Not 
long  since  osr  newspapers  offered  a 
lumwing  tale  of  a  corpse — that  of  a 
vMther  —  beinff  ibund  in  an  unte- 
-Mmted  hmne  Which  was  to  be  taken 
^bwn,  around  which  several  starving 
^eUldrad  were  dinnng.  The  mother 
Iwd  died  of  want  In  a  few  hours  the 
^idldren,  half-iznoonseious  of  her  re- 
tose  from  a  state  of  anguish  to 
another  world,  would  have  followed 
ker.  Unseen  by  human  eye  she  had 
mosok.  It  is  permitted  that  such 
iwtHMeB  lAiouid  occur,  to  warn  and 
to  «i^  us;  but  *woe  to  those  by 
iwliom  offences  come  I*  Woe  to  the 
mnitying  and  the  n^ligent ! 

If  the  asylum  gave  a  restii^-plaee, 
^Moly  a  covering,  food,  warmth,  and 
lilit,  to  the  wretched,  it  wet^  much. 
But  it  does  miMre.  it  bringi  the 
poor  within  the  compass  of  relief  b^ 
tfaeiieh;  their  spiritual  destitution  is 
<«M«dlbr;  their  nistoiy  investigated. 
▲committee  of  ladies,  superintended 
by  Mn.  Fry,  devoted  themsdves  to 
infsire  into  the  cases  of  suffering— 
the  too  true  romance  of  the  poor,-^ 
4nid  toalleiriate,  xeoommaid,  m  em- 
|doy  those  wlio  could  be  capable  of 


■Many  came  to  the  Eastern  Asylum 
in  .a  state  of  such  deep  despondence, 
that  it  was  not  nntd  restored  to 
vsoEiethine  like  health  and  hope  that 
Hwy  coiud  be  incited  to  exertion. 
Wnetches  in  rags,  uniAUe  to  find  other 
«l*lhing  wbtlst  their  own  was  wuhed 
-*-•  women  compelled  to  cot  off  and 
^■ell  their  hair  for  hunger '•'-were  poor 
materials  to  work  upon,  ei^r  ftr 
•oonvenion  or  for  industry*  lliat 
fliieh  cases  have  been  mcreanig 
yearly  is  stated  by  those  who  best 
know  the  state  of  things.  The 
mevons  despair  of  the  poor,  and 
ilwir  want  of  fertility  in  honest  re- 
eouoes,  increase  the  eviL    But  such 


affect  not  the  i 
tnent,  for  no  mistake  is  ffi 
^»t  wliich  imputes  to  (£t 
dency  to  foster  idleness.  1. 
a  contrary  efifect  when  i 
applied,  by  increasmgself-i 
reviving  nope. 

It  cannot  be  denied  be 
tiie  first  fflanoe,  some  io^e< 
be  started  against  the  *  Niffi 
ter  for  the  Houseless.*    I 
supposed   that  certain  ev 
accrue  ftoai  the  accommodi 
afforded.  In  the  asylum  at' 
an  offspring  of  the  or^nt 
tion,  it  was  discovered  that  i 
aons  having  lodgings  avail 
selves  of  tlM  diarity  for  th 
the  soup  distributed  durinj 
dement  feason.  A  certain  p 
of  clothing  was  also  ^en  01 
ration,  therefore,  amounted 
an  eiqtense  far  from  liffht 
duction  was  therefore  eirectc 
reduced  the  nations  to  3^^^, 
sequently  diminished  that  t 
temptation. 

The  danger  accruing  ft 
colleetion  of  -such  a  mass  of 
and  destitncion  under  one  tch 
another  consideration.  It  if 
that  one  of  the  asylums  int 
so  many  miseries  crowded  i 
in  what  once  was  Grub  Stre 
Milton  Street),  a  name  prt 
for  privation  and  renowi 
heartache,  though  amongst 
endowed  class. 

But  Enelisfa  professional  1 
fertile  in  nie  resources  prom 
linmanity.   Whilst  Govemm< 
dothing  to  the  asylum  in  H< 
Btreet,  and  the  London  "Gas  Cc 
made  a  free  gift  of  lisht  am 
whilst  t&e  New  River  Compai 
plied  gratuitously  water;   m 
proprietors  and  performers 
metropolitan  theatres,  a  class 
generous  impulses  and  liben 
allotted  the  profits  of  benefiti 
funds,  ^e  Faonhy  came  fern 
guard  the  asylum  and  the  puh^ 
the  dangers  of  infection.  InlA 
-em  Asylum,  indeed,  pestilei 
peaied ;  not  originating  m  the< 
but  brought  into  it  by  poor  wa^ 
who  otherwise  might  have  0| 
into  other  quarters,  where 
medical  aid  nor  comforts  » 
procured.    Hie  wretched  bes 
alleotedwere,  however,  in  gai 
ing.    A  spedal  Providence  1 


over  them ;  out  of  sixty-three  cases 
which  occurred,  only  one — such  was 
the  care  and  skill  of  Mr.  Bowie  — 
terminated  fatally  :  Dr.  Conquest, 
Dr.  Grolding,  Mr.  Witherington,  lent 
their  aid.  Every  means  was  taken, 
and  successfully,  to  prevent  the  in- 
fection from  spreading. 

Had  not  the  Asylum  for  the  House- 
less received  these  forsaken  ones,*— 
sheltered,  sustained,  nursed,  consoled, 
restored  them, — they  must,  without 
such  aid,  as  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee expresses  it,  have  been  *  ex- 
posed to  all  the  rigours  of  an  in- 
clement season,  without  any  other 
shelter  and  protection  than  what  the 
resources  of  the  bridges  or  a  chance 
doorway  might  afford? 

It  might  also  be  found,  especially 
in  times  of  political  excitement,  that 
such  collections  of  the  desperate 
might  aid  sedition  and  vice,  and  in- 
crease the  demoralisation  of  the  de- 
moralised. On  the  contrary,  to  the 
surprise  of  many  it  has  been  found 
that  the  conduct  of  the  inmates, 
which  was  at  first  unruly  and  de- 
structive, became,  from  the  habit  of 
subjection  to  rule,  decorous  and 
humble.  On  Sundays  when  called 
to  attend  divine  service,  their  be- 
haviour was  exemplary ;  many  being, 
for  the  first  time,  summoned  to 
join  in  prayer,  a  language  which 
their  lips  had  never  before  ut- 
tered; or  to  listen  to  religious  ex- 
hortations, a  privilege  in  which,  as 
the  Committee  report,  ^many  had 
'Mver  before  participated.'  And 
whilst  these  results  were  manifest,  it 
was  found  by  the  confession  of  night- 
constables  and  watchmen,  that  after 
the  opening  of  the  House  of  Befuge 
in  London  Wall,  a  great  improve- 
ment was  observed  in  the  state  of  the 
streets  in  different  parts  of  the  town. 
Lastly,  another  effect  was  produced 
by  the  assemblage  of  these  destitute 
persons.  By  a  discerning  and  earnest 
committee  the  unobtrusive  poor 
(Were  quickly  detected  amid  the  herds 
of  the  importunate  and  practised 
beggars.  Many  were  there,  and  are 
there — for  the  tale  of  misery  is  told 
daily  as  *  the  sun  goes  down,  and  the 
moon  repeats  the  tale,* — who,  driven 
to  the  very  verge  of  pauperism, 
shrink  from  the  exposure  of  receiving 
parish  relief.  To  such  the  delicacy 
and  kindness  of  the  happy  are  doubly 
acceptable.    That  spirit  of  indepen- 


dence was  fostered  by  the  committee  ; 
a  protecting  hand  was  extended  f 
work  was  in  some  instances  procured  ^ 
advice,  that  boon  so  graceMly  offered 
by  the  lettered  to  the  ignorant,  sus- 
tained the  nnking  spirits,  and  the 
energies  of  the  miserable  were  re- 
cruited. 

The  pilgrim  who  visits  the  Kefuge 
may  pass  over  at  once  to  the  Model 
Lodgmg-house  in  Glasshouse  Yard. 
This  is  the  peculiar  and  pet  charitjr 
of  those  who  would,  perhaps,  turn 
away  from  distress  in  dirt  and  rags^ 
but  could  survive  the  sight  of  pover^ 
made  clean;  for  attached  to  thi» 
edifice  there  are  baths  and  wash- 
houses,  the  best  of  the  services  that 
have  ever  been  conferred  on  the  poor 
physically.  The  necessity  for  these, 
and  the  poverty  of  the  recipients,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  very  small  suppfy 
of  clothes  which  most  of  them  bni^ 
to  wash.  Many  walk  five,  six,  and 
seven  miles  to  share  the  benefit; 
shewing  thus  that  necessity,,  not 
choice,'  has  made  them  unclean. 
Some  are  so  destitute  that  they  are- 
siipplied  with  clothes  by  the  good 
Samaritans  in  Glasshouse  Yard 
whilst  they  bathe,  and  wash  their 
clothes;  and  not  one  of  the  least 
benefits  is,  that  young  girls  who 
have  never  before  even  seen  wash- 
tubs,  become  expert  washers,  thus 
forming  a  novel  school  of  industry. 
It  was  thought  at  first  by  many  per- 
sons that  the  poor  were  too  much 
sunk  in  wretchedness  to  consider  thdr 
personal  comfort  and  appearance. 
Crowds  brought  a  contradiction  to> 
this  idea.  Thousands  of  bathers^ 
washers,  and  ironers,  spoke  aloud 
their  testimony  to  the  benefit  re- 
ceived. ^  God  bless  those,*  thus  spoke 
they,  ^who  give  us  the  baths  and 
wash-houses.  This  is  the  best  thii^ 
that  has  yet  been  done  for  the  poor/ 
No  gossiping,  no  uproar,  was  heard 
in  the  establishment.  The  poverty- 
stricken  creatures  gratefully  took  the 
boon  offered  to  them,  a  boon  which 
gives  them  strength  to  pursue  their 
life  of  labour.  A  valuable  apparatus, 
by  which  the  clothes  are  washed^ 
dried,  and  ironed  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time,  has  been  contrived 
by  Mr.  Bowie,  and  is  used  with  the 
greatest  success ;  one  of  these  machines 
IS  appended  to  the  Befuge,  in  whidi 
297  persons  bathed,  wash^  and  dried 
their  clothes  within  fourteen  days. 
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The  Model  Lodffing-house  in  Glass- 
liouse  Yard  is  a  large  building,  con- 
sisting of  three  floors,  dividS  into 
different  wards.  The  whole  of  the 
tenement  forms  an  oblong  square, 
having  an  unoccupied  space  behind. 
It  was  formerly  a  glass  manufactory, 
in  a  dilapidated  state,  but  was  formed 
into  its  present  use  at  a  very  moder- 
ate expense. 

By  the  Sanitary  Commissioners 
last  year  a  careful  examination  was 
made  into  the  rules,  management, 
and  health  of  this  establishment,  and 
of  the  refuge.  They  found  that, 
whilst  fever  was  prevailing  in  Glass- 
house Yard  and  its  neighbourhood, 
there  was  not  a  case  of  it  within  the 
institution  during  the  four  rifest 
months  of  the  pestilence.  This 
may  be  attributed  to  the  excel- 
lent ventilation,  good  drainage,  and 
to  the  baths,  no  less  than  to  the 
medical  management  of  the  lod^nff- 
'  bouse ;  and  this  circumstance  is  the 
more  surprising  and  satisfactory  from 
•the  number  of  Irish  received  into  the 
Eastern  Asylum  who  were  labouring 
tinder  illness,  and  who  could  not, 
from  their  great  number,  be  received 
into  hospitals.  The  myriads  who 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  Mo- 
del Lodging-house  seem  at  first  in- 
credible; but  they  have  diminished 
owing  to  the  distress  of  the  times, 
•and  that  establishment,  partly  a  self- 
supporting  one,  and  partly  supported 
by  individuals,  languishes  for  want 
of  fhnds.  It  is  '  unseen.'  The  West 
£nd  knows  it  not.  It  does  not  raise 
its  head  like  St.  Greorge*s  Hospital 
to  the  gaze  of  equestrians,  and  of 
those  who  travel  in  coaches ;  or  *  the 
gay,  licentious  crowd.*  It  is  even 
-out  of  the  scope  of  charity  sermons, 
and  certainly  not  within  the  province 
of  bazaars.  It  is  forgotten  here,  but 
the  efforts  which  bsule  it  arise  are 
registered  in  heaven. 


Admirable  are  these  ei 
and  much  may  they  e£fec1 
mighty  mass  of  human  i 
mains,  comparatively  u  i 
Extensive  emigration,  tl 
remedy  for  a  national  distc 
found  its  advocates  and  <  I 
its  cause. 

Whilst   that  all-imporl  i 
has  been  eloquently  urged,   ; 
stream  of  exertion  has  bee 
to  aid  it.    It  has  been  obse  i 
among  the  female  emigrani 
much  mischief  has  resultec  I 
want  of  occupation  during  t!  : 
What  can  be  expected  froi 
unemployed,  gossiping  worn 
but  tnat  their  moral  toi 
during  an  interval  of  fou 
deteriorate?     Many   of  i. 
women,  either  from  povert 
of  forethought,  go  out  peri  i 
titute   of  any    working 
They  quit  service,  or  the  ' 
houses  of  privation,  for  a    i 
which  all  the  necessaries  <  : 
provided :  for  once  thev  ai 
care ;  but  whilst  ^  care  kills 
tion  is  essential  to  moral  a;  i 
cal  health.    To  obviate  tl 
society  of  ladies  has  beei 
under  the  title  of  the  '  Feu 
erant  Societ;^,*  to  take  cha:  ; 
females.    It  is  a  part  of  the  i 
have  by  them  an  emigrant 
into  which  cast-off  clothes, 
of  cloth  and  silk,  old  buttoi 
covering,  old  thin  shoes,  li 
to  be  transferred,  and  a  ^ 
other  materials  may  be  acci 
Contributions  of  pins,  neei 
sors,  thimbles,  sampler-  canvi 
ing-cotton,  knitting-needles 
and  unfinished  pieces  of  \ 
particularly  acceptable,  if  tL 
of  carriage  be  paid.* 

Such  is  the  humble  app 
which  a  great  benefit  may 
effected. 


*  The  Central  Depdt  is  at  25  Red  Lion  Square,  London. 
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TwEKTT  years  are  .psssea  over  m 
our  narrative.  Moat  of  the  per- 
aons  hitherto  moDtioiied  surviye;  hut 
ire  will  briefly  chrcmicle  our  oU 
aoquaiutance — both  the  living  and 
the  dead. 

First,  then,  lihe  Earl  of  Edcdale 
Hved  fdxteen  years  of  the  period 
elapsed ;  latterly  he  was  Tery  gouty, 
and  very  cross.  His  daughters  con- 
tracted marriages  de  conoenance,  and 
live  and  look  as  most  such  women 
do,  only  th^  are  rather  plainer,  and 
nidier  worse-tempered  than  the  ge- 
aierality ;  further  they  will  concern 
us  not. 

The  Countess  of  E^dale,  now 
countess-dowager,  is  unchanged.  Her 
husband  often  made  her  angry  while 
living,  by  comparing  his  sicKly ,  faded 
grandchudren,  with  the  pure  sped- 
mens  of  health  he  aaw  cantering  in 
the  Fork,  and  who,  in  reply  to  his 
inquiries,  told  him  they  were  ^Sir 
Arthur  Douglas's  boys,  and  they  so 
like  their  mother !  *  The  poor  old 
man  fortunately  never  aatw  his  grand- 
«m,  Wilii«m  /rmBtroiig,  or  he  migbt 
have  instituted  still  more  disagree- 
able comparisons^  but,  'guided  by 
the  wilful  Geordie  Douglas,  who 
had  taken  a  violent  &ncy  to  the 
'kind  old  gentiueman,'  he  found  one 
of  his  few  pleasures  in  meeting  and 
chatting  with  them,  and  in  one  of 
those  fits  of  longing  to  hold  com- 
munion a^ain  with  those  we  loved  he 
sought  £Tlen*s  presence-^Minoe  more 
were  her  fair  arms  clasped  round  his 
'  neck — the  happiest  moment,  though 
tinged  with  pain,  that  he  had  known 
for  years;  and,  doubtless,  but  that 
Lady  Douglas  could  not  enter  the 
dwelling-place  of  Lord  Rashleigfa, 
her  care  would  have  soothed  the  last 
moments  of  the  dying  peer,  when 
neglected  by  his  own  children.  The 
Earl  of  Eskdale  was  the  cause  of 
still  further  anger  in  his  wife— even 
in  his  grave  !  While  keeping  up 
les  bienseances  as  a  widow,  in  afi  her 
habitual  elegant  decorum,  there  were 
some  bequests  in  the  will  of  her  de- 


Part  n.    Chap.  VL 

Examine  strictly  all  mankind, 

Most  chanactera  are  mixed,  we  find  ; 

And  vice  and  virtue  take  their  turn 

In  the  same  breast  to  beat  and  bum.— ^Chttbchili. 


funct  lord  which   rankled  in 
heart  deeply  and  endoringly. 

An  annuitv  of  five  hundred  pat 
annum  was  left  to  William  Ann- 
atrong,  as  a  token  of  affection  for  Iub 
excellent  and  amiable  motiier  {Lord 
Bashleigh  had,  to  ins  ere^t,  offisred 
to  make  a  liberal  allowance  for  hb 
son's  education,  many  years  before, 
which  Mrs.  Clan  Alpine  lefiiBed)! 
Then  there  was  an  annuity  to  Jonii 
Jones,  whom  her  kdyahip  diaeovered 
to  be  the  son  of  a  bla<^<*^7ed  home- 
maid  in  foimer  days;  and  anotbor 
to  one  Laura  Smith,  who— O  La^ 
Eskdale,  ioQured  paragon  of  do- 
mestic virtue ! — ^was  th^  filling -the 
office  of  your  own  confidential  nuudy 
as  her  demoie  mother  had  done  ha- 
fore  her  I 

While  these  things,  bitteily 
sented,  were  acting  upon  the 
happy  woman's  mind,  and  JsenderiHr 
her  more  unsmlable  than  ever,  & 
never  struckher  that,  had  she sheim 
as  much  strength  of  aflSection  for  her 
husband  as  she  did  now  strength  of 
iealousy,  such  accidents  mieht  sot 
liave  happened.  Of  coune,  ^  the  ban- 
bom,*  wneneverao  detestable  a  onl^ieot 
came  upon  the  tapisj  met  kos  men^ 
tlwn  ever.  The  mention  of  Lady 
Douglas's  name  had  cmce  been  inter- 
dicted, but  was  allowed  again  flt 
present,  because  it  was  pkaaant  to 
prophesy  the  downfid  and  deitni»- 
tion  of  all  presun^uous  'tll^itl- 
matesf  not  that  her  son  would  aOonr 
it  in  his  presence,  he  was  yet  too 
much  of  a  |;entleman;  but  it  biglily 
gratified  his  silly  wife,  who  was 
always  jealous  of  the  memory  of 
Ellen. 

*  Too  much  of  a  gentleman!* — ^that 
has  a  suspicious  sound!  Alas  I  little 
of  the  gentleman  did  remain  in  him, 
who  hsd  been  for  a  time  as  much  of 
one  as  the  average  of  his  compeers. 
His  wife  was  an  average  peeress- 
nothing  more.  She  was  as  well '  fit- 
ted* by  the  French  nuintua-maker  as 
becomingly  c(n0e  by  the  French 
maid,  sang  as  well  as  the  zest  of 
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T.*<B  pnpilfl,  did  every  thing  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  every  body  else^s ;  in 
faet,  ahe  was  of  the  siflterhood  ofeer- 
leet  faahioa.  Somehow — ^perhaps 
through  our  old  friend.  La  Balle- 
lina-^Lord  Rurfileigh  had  learned 
.to  fancy  women  of  incorrect  fashion 
most ;  there  was  more  variety,  more 
interest ;  ihey  never  were  hypocritic- 
ally demure,  at  any  rate ;  mey  did 
not  sit  sleepy*  stupid,  and  cat-lihe, 
the  claws  dniwn  in,  giviag  a  hideous 
squall  when  thek  tul*8  £gnity  was 
invaded,  then  scratching  till  the 
hlood  came.  You  knew  what  to  ex- 
pect— they  did  squall,  they  did 
scratch  like  furies,  mnted ;  but 
ihen,  you  did  not  led  ashamed  of 
yourself  in  your  own  house  after- 
wards ;  you  did  not  meet  the  apothe- 
cary on  the  stairs,  warning  of  ^  deli- 
cate nerves,*  and  a  ^too  susoeptible 
^oiganisation  ;*  while  the  children 
wese  cowed  by  a  spiteful  governess 
because  ^dear  mamma  was  sufiBering 
.80  sadly  ;*  and  then  jaa  had  a  good 
deal  .of  fun  for  ibe  wild  cat*s  scratoh- 
aiiff.  Lejeu  wdcU  bien  la  elumdeUe : 
A  full  purse  or  a  diamond  ring  made 
this  puMy  good  tempered  and  charm- 
ing again,  vdth  all  the  piquancy  of  a 
woman  who  feels  she  has  benaved 
ill,  and  would  fain  make  it  up. 
When  one  considers  that  the  haJ^t 
of  *  Bailerinaising*  was  early  formed, 
there  is  little  wonder  that  dSity  could 
not  make  Lord  Bashleigh  ^  forsake  all 
others  and  cleave  only  to  his  wife.* 
If  women  would  but  be  true  to  each 
other!  But  his  mother  had  excused 
what  as  a  wife  she  herself  would  never 
have  forgiven.  The  r^Nitatiou  he 
possessed  did  not  iiyure  him  in  ge- 
neral socie|y.  Some  married  women, 
true  to  their  uprit  de  eorps^  bewailed 
the  £ite  of  a  ^swset  angel*  who  had 
been  in  a  six  weeks*  &  of  the  sulks ; 
but  others,  true  to  themselves  as 
women,  liked  the  admiration  of  one 
*  who  knew  the  world*  (feminine)  so 
well;  and  their  husbands  also  ap- 
proved of  such  admiration.  All  men 
estiinate  that  which  they  possess  ac- 
•oordinff  to  the  current  value,  more 
than  the  intrinsic  worth :  the  etamp 
of  Lord  KaBhleigh*s  o^nion  gave 
•this  current  vnhie,  and  there  was  no 
fear  of  his  appropriating  the  coin — 
the  amusement  of  the  hour,  when 
away  from  his  more  congenial  haunts, 
was  all  he  sought;  and  this  was  well 
nnderstood.  Jms  loxddup  was  grown 


a  portly  and  strikingly 
man,  save  that,  to  a  rei 
there  was  an  expression  ui 
free,  derived  from  the  ^  fj 
nions*  he  lived  among;  a 
he  was  sedulously  respect 
respect  was  due,  you  fel 
feared  he  might  make  a  n 
was  so  very  carefuL    We 
memher,  that  now  by  h 
death  he  has  become  Ear 
dale.    His  children  were  si 
elder  ones  had  died,  inheri 
their  mother  a  consumptive 
Her  health  decayed  daily 
best  trait  in  the  nu8band*s 
was  that,  beiDs;  truly  ^ood 
he  began  to  nel  for  his  v 
her  form  ducank  and  rouge  i 
the  hollow  cheek,  more  kii 
he  had  done  when  she  was{ 
the  agrhaens  which  mere  yc 
sesses,   even   whare   anyth 
beauty  has  been  denied. 

Precedence  to  seniority  i  J 
dames! 

In  her  *ain  countree,*  1 
ingle  neuk,*  save  that  the  ^ 
represented  by  the  cosiest  o 
chairs,  in  the  most  comfor 
well-curtained  rooms,  sits  'U 
AljHue,  windiuff  Shetland  w< 
a  pair  of  hands,  which,  wl 
well  shaped  though  they  I 
fitter  to  wield  the  ^weaver* 
than  to  guide  his  shuttle; 
tiently  and  dexterously  is  1 
performed.    Is  there  any  b 
that  'aDcient  ladye*  wbi(^ 
not  be  fulfilled  with  equal 
the   youthful   knight?     Tf 
powerful  would  his  frame  be 
— *he  turns  his  head — there 
fiashing  eyes  and  intellectua 
of  Ellen  Armstrong,  but  a 
mouth — her  merry  uuffh  wo 
suit  iL     True,  yet  those  I 
smiling  very  winningly,  thi 
moment,  at  a  saucy  repartee  \ 
nymph  of  the  green-room.    8|| 
handsome,  as  yet   good,  iav 
hearted,  William  ArmstrDn|( 
you  resemble  your  father  onlg 
amile  I    At  your  affe  his  hei 
equally  guileless.   Ay,  but  1^ 
AJpine  and  Lady  Eskdale  ai 
different  monitresses  —  so  4 
there  is  hope. 

The  fire-light  glances  intoj 
eesses  of  tli^t  low -brewed 
wainseotted  room ;  tokens  aai 
by  revealed  of  manly  stud 
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manly  recreations,  but  not,  therefore, 
banished  from  the  lady*s  apartment, 
for  that  most  wise  and  kind  woman 
has  been  ever  the  associate  of  *her 
boy,'  whether  in  grave  studies  or 
cheerful  sports.  Her  pure  faith  has 
made  the  mysterious  more  easy ;  her 
pure  taste  refined  every  other  study; 
ner  foot  has  brushed  the  crisp  frost 
by  the  loch  side,  as  she  proudly 
watched  his  increasing  vigour  in 
skate,  or  at  the  curling ;  and  by  the 
same  shore  she  has  helped  to  count 
the  glittering  fish,  or  enjoyed  the 
quiet  row  when  fiery  summer  suns 
had  left  only  a  reflected  glow  upon 
the  waters.  Friend,  guide,  fatner 
and  mother,  has  she  been  to  her 
charge ;  and  she  is  rewarded. 

Our  William  is  an  educated  gen- 
tleman, although  he  has  never  mixed 
in  society ;  a  gallant  sportsman, 
though  not  one  of  the  *  Hunt :'  it  was 
better  not  to  incur  risk  of  insult 
from  comrades  at  a  public  school, 
who  might  think  they  had  a  *  legiti- 
mate' right  to  inflict  it, — so  judged 
Mrs.  Clan  Alpine,  and  she  was  wise. 
She  visited  very  little  after  her  re- 
turn to  Scotland,  because  she  would 
not  incur  a  chance  of  annoyance  to 
*  her  boy'  from  the  supercilious,  al- 
though many  would  have  overlooked 
every  thing  that  could  be  to  the 
disadvantage  of  Mrs.  Clan  Alpine's 
acknowledged  heir.  How  and  when 
he  should  be  introduced  into  the 
world,  in  which  all  men  must  plajr 
some  part,  she  had  not  yet  consi- 
dered; she  was  so  very  much  his 
senior,  that  naturally  he  appeared  in 
her  eyes  younger  than  his  years  en- 
titled him  to  be  reckoned.  He  knew 
enough  of  his  own  history,  and 
enough  of  the  world's  opinion,  to 
believe  that  his  mother  nad  acted 

S*»htly  for  herself  and  for  him. 
e  heard  her  name  honoured,  her 
ccmduct  in  the  station  she  filled  com- 
mended ;  and  he  was  proud  of  such  a 
mother,  instead  of  blushing  for  his 
birth,  as  he  felt  he  should  have  done 
had  she  continued  the  wife  of  Lord 
Bashleigh:  he  gratefully  longed  to 
see  her,  and  know  her  better  than 
by  her  letters  to  ]\frs.  Clan  AJ- 
pine  during  her  long  residence  in 
Constantinople.  At  present  she  was 
detained  in  London,  through  her 
husband's  connexion  with  the)  Go- 
vemment,  which  had  hitherto  pre- 
cluded a  chance  of  their  meeting. 


Mrs.  Clan  Alpine's  hair  is  quite 
white  now,'  but  luxuriant  in  plain 
bands  (what  mockery  is  grey  hair 
curled !) ;  her  face  is  fair,  not  pink— 
that  ugly  pinkness  of  some  very 
blonde  persons,  which  shews  between 
the  hair  as  if  the  head  had  been 
brushed  to  a  painful  excess !  There 
is  a  tinge  of  fire-warmth  on  her 
cheek-bone, — I  am  afraid  it  is  a 
Scotch  cheek-bone;  but  then,  it  is 
likewise  a  Scotch  eye, — ^grey,  dear, 
penetrating,  under  a  marked  brow. 
The  Covenanters  had  such  eyes  as 
those — such  brows ;  but  had  they 
such  smiles  ?  Perhaps^  when  they 
deigned  to  use  them.  Balfour  of 
Burley,  grim  John,  he  had  so  many 
years  escnewed  soft  feelings,  and  for- 
gotten that  even  he  was  of  *  woman 
bom ;'  yet  if  he  had  smiled !  Nothing 
is  so  beautiful  in  expression  as  the 
smile  of  faces  tuned  to  severity,  but 
not  by  nature  severe.  Mrs.  Clan 
Alpine's  face  has  been  tuned  to  be- 
nevolence only;  and  it  is  the  har- 
mony of  face,  reeling,  and  expression, 
which  makes  it  truly  beautiful. 
Beautiful?  Yes,  even  so;  there  is 
an  old  lady's  beauty  as  well  as  a 
young  one's,  my  pretty  pouting  dam- 
sel. May  it  some  day  be  yours  I  This 
general  harmony  of  disposition  makes 
even  the  costume  conduce  to  the  same 
e£fect.  What  an  excellent  whole!  Mrs. 
Clan  Alpine  could  not  put  on  an  in- 
congruous article  of  attire— without 
any  consideration  why,  she  would 
feel  there  was  a  mistake;  her  new 
gowns  never  look  new,  nor  the  old 
ones  old;  they  adapt  themselves  to 
the  wearer's  character.  Hang  that 
cap  upon  a  pole-screen,  and  fancy 
wul  fill  up  Mrs.  Clan  Alpine's  face 
within  it;  put  it  upon  yonder  wo- 
man with  a  black  wig, — the  rude  lit- 
tle boy  may  well  exclaim,  *  What  a 
Guy  I' 

But  the  Shetland  hose  are  de- 
posited in  the  basket 

'  Stop,  stop  I  you  have  not  told  us 
how  Mrs.  Clan  Alpine  was  dressed!* 

My  dear  young  lady,  there  could 
be  but  one  dress,  such  as  I  supposed 
my  hints  to  have  sufficiently  de- 
scribed. But  to  be  more  particular : 
The  gown  is  soft  satin  of  a  silver 
grey,  untrimmed,  a  muslin  apron  is 
edged  with  rich  old  lace,  a  necker- 
chief is  of  similar  material,  and  from 
it  the  deep  piece  of  point  falls  on  the 
shoulders  and  bust,  just  relieved  by 
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the  satin  beneath,  like  frosted  silver 
on  polished, — there  is  no  coarser  con- 
trast; the  same  slight  relief  of  tex- 
ture distinguishes  the  glossy  srey 
hair  from  me  cap.  All  the  absolute 
colour,  just  enough  to  avoid  mono- 
tony, is  a  scarlet  velvet  riband  bound 
round  the  head,  and  fastened  with  a 
diamond  pin,  and  a  locket  brooch  of 
purple  enamel,  with  hair  and  a  cipher 
of  brilliants,  confining  the  lace  and 
muslin  on  the  breast.  When  your 
*dark  locks  are  grey,*  wear  black 
velvet,  my  dear  girl.  This  pattern  of 
costume  suits  *•  the  lassie  wi  the  lint- 
white  locks*  when  lassie  no  longer. 

The  old  butler  brings  in  the  bit 
of  dry  toast  and  modicum  of  mulled 
wine, — 

'  A  bitter  cold  night  out  of  doors, 
fiu:.' 

'  Glorious  curling  to-morrow  I' 

*God  bless  you,  my  boy — Good 
night  I* 

Pass  we  to  a  very  different  scene. 

Mr.  Meredith's  parsonage,  though 
placed  in  one  of  the  loveliest  districts 
of  England,  was  lovely  neither  by 
nature  nor  art ;  utility  had  not  been 
neglected;  his  pupils  required  good 
accommodation  ;  and  as  for  some 
years  his  income  mainly  depended 
upon  them,  every  thing  had  been 
arranged  on  a  footing  of  convenience 
for  these  young  men.  Ornaments, 
long  ago  destroyed,  or  perverted 
from  their  original  design,  remained 
melancholy  records  of  youthful 
pranks.  The  plaster  cast,  poor  Mrs. 
Meredith  had  styled  *  a  sweet  little 
ch^b  reading  nis  book,*  and  con- 
sidered so  delightfully  typical  of  her 
husband*8  mmer^  had  been  fitted 
with  a  *  pink  and  cords,*  most  admir- 
ably executed.  Tradition  said  Lord 
Eashleigh  designed,  and  Ellen  made 
up  the  same.  On  a  table  in  the  cor- 
ner lay  a  pair  of  *  muffles  ;*  behind 
them,  rechned  against  the  wall,  a 
tandem -whip  and  foils.  Arthur 
Douglas  left  these  behind  when  he 
quitted  Merton,  a  love-stricken  and 
careless  man. 

On  the  walls  were  glazed  prints, 
the  beUes  of  his  university  when  Mr. 
Meredith  was  a  gownsman;  all  of 
them  he  had  seen,  with  one  he  had 
really  danced  I  There  hung  Miss 
Emmett,  Miss  Serocold,  and  others, 
not  worth  enumerating  in  any  sense. 
One  of  these  was  said  to  have  been 
painted  as  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Mere- 


dith, which  had  never  bee  . 
mined  by  the  best  judges  of  i 
Whenever  a  tutor  has  mar  i 
wisely,  his  folly  is  always  e 
by  his  friends, — *  She  was  1  i 
of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,*  as  ; 
may  be,  although  the  lad 
sonal  appearance  may  give  i  i 
impression  of '  university  be!  < 

Among  these  cheerless  m(  i 
in  rooms  as  cheerless,  wand  i 
prematurely  worn-out  mai  • 
out  by  some  keen  serpent  \ 
gnawing  at  his  heart— of  w]  : 
world  surmised  much  and  Is  : 
tie.    Many  hints  were  giv  i 
how  good  it  was  to  reveal  ai 
sorrow;  many  laid  themse  i 
to  surprise  his  secret  from  '. 
it  was  the  secret  of  others  as 
his  own,  and  he  kept  it,  as  t  i 
tent  presses  to  his  breast  th  : 
of  iron  thorns. 

All  his  neighbours  knew 
daughter  had  married  Lon 
leign,  and  that  she  was  no^  > 
Lady  Douglas;  but  how  tbi 
about  was  explained  in  twen  ; 
and  no  wonder,  for  young 
Meredith,  when   inquired    ; 
never  given  a  direct  answer, 
ways  the  most  plausible  his  i 
mind  suggested.  The  young( : 
ren  had  died ;    George   mt  i 
dashing  milliner  in  the  tow : 
he  practised ;  and  the  poor  <  i 
was  alone — alone,  and  ill    -. 
that  his  servants  knew.  Lad^ 
las  had  never  been  to  Men : 
on  account  of  misunderstan 
want  of  affection  between  t 
his  neighbours  charitably  I 
but^  perhaps,  no   opportun 
offered  since  she  came  to  I 
Her  father  never  spoke  of  1: 
in  terms  of  the  most  glowin 
tion  and  admiration. 

And  now,  last  in  mention, 
not  in  estimation,  come  Sir 
Douglas  and  his  wife.  He 
the  baronet  on  his  brother*: 
which  hanpened  soon  after  b 
riage  witn  Ellen.  It  must 
dent  from  our  sketches  of  n 
nies,  that  true  marriage  is  a  < 
thing ;  such  was  theirs.  Bles 
appeared  to  be  on  earth  and 
yen— blessed  in  their  true  1( 
the  '  flourishing  branches 
about  their  table;*  children 
and  promise  growing  up  in , 
atmosphere.    Twenty  years 
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have  passed  siaee  we  first  introduced 
SySen  Meredith  to  ovsp  readeiB,  and 
now^  there  she  wts 

^  How  much  changed  she  is  !* 

Ay,  truly;  changed  so  much,  too, 
in  80  many  ways.  'The  parson's 
daughter'  of  Merton^  is  Lady  Doug- 
las of  that  Hk;  and  her  fieigrave 
Square  drawing-room  dififbrs  no  more 
from  the  poor,  vulgar,  cheerless 
Merton  Parsonage,  than  she  does,  in 
hearing,  character,  and  taut  ensenAle, 
from  the  Ellen  who  clothed  the  'boy 
riding*  in  '  a  pink; 

'  Lady  Douglas  looks  surely  older 
than  she  really  is  ?  * 

She  does  :  but  remember,  she 
mairried  too  early,  and  lived  ten  years 
in  one;  and  thongh  she  retains  her 
merry  mspiring  laugh  as  she  watdies 
the  'waltz'  of  her  gay  sons  and 
daughters^  got  up  in  that  fire-light 
hour  before  dinner,  a  shade  crosses 
her  int^lectual  brow.  Does  she  dis- 
approve of  waltzing  now,  in  matron 
propriety,  thinking  of  the  evils  which 
arose  out  of  her  own  carelessly- 
guarded  youthful  days  ?  Not  so : 
our  Ellen  sees  nothing  to  disap-- 
prove  in  the  aband&n  of  brothers 
and  sisters;  she  is  not  even  pon* 
dering  what  Miss  Douglas  shall  dance 
next  season,  or  whe&er  she  shall 
dance  not  at  all ;  but  though  she  is 
a  very  happy  woman,  she  is  not  a 
csoreless  one :  she  knows  something 
of  human  passion,  something  of  griefs 
and  changes-;  the  sun  of  existence 
that  beams  so  brightly  fm:  those 
bright  ones  now,  may  be  clouded  by 
storm  and  tempiest  ere  their  day  be 
past,  and  may  set  in  clouds  and  thick 
darkness.  This  caused  the  ^adow 
of  sadness  across  the  otherwise 
placid  brow,  and  the  sigh  which  sub- 
dued the  otherwise  laughing  mouth. 
But  the  door  opens,  and  she  rraes 
with  empressemtmt  to  meet  her  hus- 
band ;  the  dancers  crowd  round. 

'  Dear  papa !' 

*  Why  is  he  so  late  to  day  ?* 

'  Business/ 

'That  hateful  business t  Why 
have  country  gentlemen  bnsiness^  ex- 
cept at  home,  on  their  own  estates  ?* 

Dear  Scotland !  which  is  ^  much 
the  ob^ct  of  their  longings. 

*-  Our  own  blue  hills  P  loquitur  Miss 
Donglas,  whose  mind  is  a  medley  of 
youthful,  poetic,  and  pictorial  en- 
tfansiasm. 

'Deer- stalking!    something   like 


sport !  very  iBflfexent  firras  that 
serable  pheasaat-butehery!*  lejans 
her  brother. 

'And  the  rraresentation  of  tiie 
ccmnty,  Arthur  r  incpHres  his  Ibther. 

'  Certmnly,  sir.  How  am  that  be 
attended  to  here  ?* 

'  And  yet,  Arthur,  it  is  attaUum  to 
that  detained  me.  And  now,  boys 
and  girlS)  attention,  all!  Every 
body's  wis^ies  are  likely  to  be  ful- 
fiUc^d.  I  have  had  mndl  eonsiiHa- 
tion  with  Lord to-day.  Par- 
liament will  he  dissolved  beibre  the 
year  is  out ;  and  so  yoar  ehanee  of. 
seat  is  postponed,  my  hoy.  You  will 
not  be  of  age  fbr  two  years — timeyou 
can  well  employ  at  college.  I  do 
not  like  '  warming-pans,'  but  shall 
not  sit  agnn  myself.  Beth  your 
mother  and  I  are  tired  of  public  life, 
and  long  for  » little  quiet  ^mestieity. 
So  to  Scotland  f  You,  I  am  sore, 
Ellen,  will  not  say  nay.  To  Scot- 
land!  to  arrange  with  the  county 
folk  who  shi^  succeed  Sir  Arthur 
Douglas  as  their  representative  next 
session.    And  now  to  ^ner !' 

'Delightful!  charming!  and  we 
shall  see  dear  Mrs.  Clan  iUpne  f  and 
the  happy  party  passed  down  stairs* 

'  How  well  Sir  Arthur  loofa  !* 

ISe  does.  A  cheerful  nature  x^ 
good  heart,  joined  to  extreme  pro- 
bity and  talent,  temfiered  by  judg« 
ment,  distinguish  him. 

'There  is  nothing  in  his  manner* 
to  lead  a  common  observer  to  recog- 
nise the  diplomate^ 

Neither  has  he  the  sli^test  tmge 
of  p(^itical  cunning  in  his  eharaetpr. 
Like  LcMrd  Stair,  his  plain  truth 
often  caused  his  wily  antagonists  to 
circumvent  themselves;  loddng  for 
falsehood  and  eqaivoeaticm,  they 
acted  accordingly,  and  were  taken 
in. 

'Ellen,'  said  Sir  Arthur  to  his 
satisfied-looking  wile,  '  how  you  will 
enjoy  your  home  in  Scotland !' 

And  Ellen  fuUy  agreed ;  hut  the 
word  home  was  suggestive  of  other 
thoughts  and  places  beside  Castle 
Dou^as. 

'I  w»h,'  she  said,  'I  could  have 
seen  my  ftdher.  K  he  would  hat 
cmne  to  see  us  before  we  went  noith* 
ward!  It  is  grievous  not  to  have 
seen  him  since  we  came  to  EB^^and. 
If  he  would  but  hold  a  yearly  cob- 
xannication  per9onaUy  with  us,  I 
riionld  be  satisfied.    His  letters 
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to  me  straDffely  constrained :  so  unlike 
the  father  I  remember.* 

She  stopped,  her  eyes  filling  with 
tears. 

'I  suspect  his  lonely  life  makes 
him  hypochondriac,*  remarked  her 
husband.  '  Let  us  try  and  coax  him 
to  give  up  Merton  altogether.  We 
can  find  him  some  pleaomt  locatkm 
noar  Casde  Douglas.* 

^  Deadest  Arthur,  I  wish  you 
O0iild  penuade  him ;  it  would  make 
me  yery  happy  to  have  him  near 
enough  to  oontribute  to  his  comfort : 
and  he  would  love  the  children  so ! 
I  cannot  bear  the  memory  of  Merton^ 
and  he  ia  unwilling  I  should  go  there. 
I£he  would  but  come  to  us  !* 

^I  sospeot  Geoige,  bein^  always 
at  kand^  has  much  greater  influence 
over  him  tiian  any  other  person. 
Besdes,  your  father's  m^ntoistrenffdi, 
mj  love,  as  well  as  the  bedUy^ruiB 
faded  greatly ;  his  short  and  shaking 
letters  ponove  it.' 

'  True,*  said  Lady  Douglas ;  '  and 
it  is  natural  he  should  cHng  to 
GcQKue.* 

^Yet  Greorge's  wife  cannot  be  & 
companion  to  his  likins,  with  his 
quiet  disposition;  thou^,  perhaps,, 
my  opinion  of  her  is  harsh,  for  Geoige 
Inmself  thinks  her  a  model  of  per- 
j&etion.* 

'Poor  Geoige  I  before  I  had  my 
tiste  formed  by  the  society  of  refinei 
and  elegant  people,  /  might  have 
esteemed  her  airs  of  Le  Petit  Caitr^ 
rier  des  Dameg  perfiection  also. 
Twenty  years  ago,  I * 

'  Never,  Ellen !'  warmly  interposed 
Sar  Arthur.  ^  Your  tastes  were  then- 
imeultivated,  but  must  have  been 
hy  nature  correct  and  pure,  or  you 
vwrnld  not  be  what  vou  are  now.  If 
'twenty  years  ago  you  had  been 
taken  to  the  Opera,  and  in  the  same 
box  seen  Mrs.  George  in  her  scarlet 
and  gold  finery,  as  she  last  shone 
among  us,  and  a  quiet  Woman  of  real 
fitthion,  you  would  not  have  selected 
your  brother*s  wife  as  the  SUgante: 

^Certainly  not;  and  very  kind 
have  you  ever  been,  Arthur,  in  al- 
lowing my  brother  to  thrust  his  wife 
into  your  society  as  often  as  he  has 
done. 

^  Kind,  dearest !  Nonsense !  a  mat- 
ter of  course.* 

But  here  we  may  observe  that  Sir 
Arthur,  anxious  to  prevent  his  wife 
fiona  fancying  he  was  ashamed  of  her 
pushing  and  vulgar  relatives,  had 


ever  treated  them  with  th( 
consideration ;  and  so  famt 
from  making  them  feel  th< 
anoe  which  the  liberties  tl 
caused  her,  that  George  and 
sincerely  believed  they  were 
ffuests  in  fielgrave  Square ; 
for  the  conversation  just 
which  took  place  cosily  c 
dining-room  fire  after  th< 
people  had  departed  to  resu 
polka,  the  world  might  I 
mained  in  similar  error. 

Also,  Mr.  George  Meredit 
fiuth  must  have  verged  on  c 
believed  his  wife  to  be  the  best 
and.  handsomest  woman  in 
whenever  she  happened  to  t 
only  he  did  wi§k  she  wouJ 
open  her  lips. 

And  she,  amiable  wife!  s 
believed   that   her    'dear 
was  a  finer  man  than  even 
tbur.      Certes,    his   waistco 
chains  were  infinitely  finer ; 
drawback  to  her  finding  v 
compamf  a  complete  fooTs 
wa%  that  she  often  met  his  ej 
on  her  in  a  way  that  spoke  as 
as    his    tongue    might    hav 
'  What  n<msense  you  are  t 
when    she    faltered,    blushe 
remained    mutely   wonderin 
words*  so  very  mnocent  in 
shire,  could  bear  a  naughty  i 
in  London!     One  thing;  sh< 
excelled  in — playing  whist. 
Lady  Dougias  made  this  die 
she  always  took  advantage 
keep  Mrs.  Greorge  quiet.    Pe 
not  talk  at  whist,  and  ever} 
of  pretension  thinks  a  good 
'the  most  agreeable  woman 
the  world*  pro  tempore:  so, 
astonishment  of  her  intimates, 
table  became  a  regular  minisi 
the    evening's    amusement 
drawing-room    of  the    inte 
Lady  Douglas,  when  Mrs. 
happened  to  be  in  town;  an 
that  era,  if  any  one  remarfa 
unrefined  peculiarities  of  Lady 
las's  relative,  '  But  she  plays 
cellent  game  at  whist,'  silen< 
quizzing. 

And  now,  gentle  reader — i 
ders  are  '  sentle,'  and  '  patiei 
'  kind*  (who  would  not  wish  : 
i»  be  made  fmioersfal,  as  well  ai 
— I  believe  I  have  introduced 
all  the  company,  of  any  impc 
assembled  to  meet  you  on  tl 
sent  occasion. 
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Chap.  VII. 

Nurse,  I  am  weary,  give  me  leave  awhile ;  — 

Fie,  how  my  bones  ache !    What  a  jaunt  have  I  had ! 

There's  no  trust, 

No  faith,  no  honesty  in  men ;  all  peijured, 

All  forsworn,  all  naught,  all  dissemblers. — Romeo  and  Juliet, 


Susan  Golson*s  cottage  at  Merton 
was  a  gem  in  its  way ;  or  rather,  it 
was  the  unique  setting  of  an  equally 
unique  gem  —  Susan  herself.  She 
was  extremely  short,  extremely  broad, 
although  none  of  her  angles  were 
softened  by  the  smallest  quantity  of 
superfluous  flesh;  her  whaleboned 
waist  was  much  nearer  the  ground 
than  it  was  to  the  crown  of  her  head; 
with  tidy  green  stuff  gown,  cap 
crimped. over  the  cheeks,  and  broad 
black  riband  binding  round  the 
head,  she  strongly  resembled  one  of 
the  dames  of  romance  yclept  Mo- 
ther Hubbard,  onl^  she  always  wore 
a  scarlet  cloak,  with  a  hood  drawn 
over  the  cap,  whenever  she  left  the 
house,  instead  of  the  famous  steeple- 
hat  of  the  mistress  of  the  cupboard. 
She  was  midwife  to  the  parish,  and 
also  layer-out  of  the  dead :  both  use- 
ful offices,  certainly;  though,  per- 
haps, their  being  united  in  one  per- 
son was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  odd : 
however,  it  was  better  so.  She  who 
80  often  ushered  in  life,  when  a 
household  was  glad  '  that  a  man  was 
born  into  the  world,*  was  a  popular 
person ;  and  when  needed  again,  be- 
cause the  feeble  or  aged  were  passing 
away,  her  appearance  was  not  so 
painful  and  repugnant  as  if  she  had 
been  the  croaking  forerunner  of 
death,  and  death  only.  She  had 
4aid  out,*  in  proper  decency,  all 
the  progenitors  of  tne  present  popu- 
lation; all  these  she  had  brought 
into  the  world,  and  could  have  re- 
membered, although  their  mother 
should  have  forgotten,  whether  Tom 
or  Dick  were  the  elder.  She  con- 
sidered the  whole  parish  as  her  child- 
ren, and  so  in  one  way  they  were ; 
she  had  pronounced  them  all  'fine 
babbies,  to  be  sure,*  when  bom,  and 
was  equally  ready  to  declare  them 
'  pleasant  corpses*  when  dead.  Yet, 
after  all,  she  was  not  a  mere  ghoul ; 
her  instinct  as  a  midwife  saved  her 
fh>m  that :  so,  poor  Susan,  towards 
many  and  many  an  humble  friend, 
you  were  a  kind  friend  in  return; 
you  listened  to  their  troubles,  and 


retailed  them  exactly  wiih  the  co- 
louring they  wished ;  for  people  do 
not  confide  their  troubles  to  have 
them  kept  secret.  Who  shall  con- 
demn this  gossiping?  Manythinss 
you  did- with  professional  zeal,  whim 
amateurs  shrank  from;  as  if  the 
dhagrhnens  of  such  a  calling  were 
become  agremens  to  you.  Why,  so 
they  were  to  the  parish  doctor ;  and 
but  for  this,  I  presume,  we  must  go 
without  doctors  or  nurses,  so  ought  not 
to  be  revolted  at  tastes  which  are  at 
variance  vdth  our  own,  but  of  which 
the  exercise  is  so  needful. 

The  old  cottage  which  enshrined 
our  busy  Susan's  worldly  goods,  her 
bodily  presence  being  seklom  among 
them,  was  the  image  of  herself;  it 
was  the  only  red-brick  one  for  miles^ 
and  that  was  a  great  convenience; 
all  country  lads  cannot  read,  but  all, 
when  sent  at  hard  trot  upon  a  mare 
which  never  trotted  before,  however 
the  pace  might  bewilder  their  facul- 
ties, retain  a  consciousness  of  the 
difference  between  bricks  and  iirattle- 
and-dab.  And  now,  O  heroine  of 
the  hour !  when  they  had  identified 
^our  dwelling,  what  wonderful  rides, 
m  what  wonderful  ways,  did  they 
take  you !  —  well-shaking  you  on 
pillion  behind  the  most  awkward  of 
plough-lads,  digging  his  iron-shod 
shoes  into  the  sides  of '  the  old  mare,' 
the  only  steed  to  be  entrusted  with 
so  precious  a  freight,  and  she  ap- 
propriately devoted  to  the  embassage ; 
for  if  her  grunts  and  groans,  as  Siie 
flounders  along  rutty  lanes  and 
through  swollen  brooks,  mean  any- 
thing, they  are  invocations  to  tne 
Juno  Lucina  of  the  stable-yard ;  and 
henceforth  the  farmer  will  remember 
that  his  Jim  is  near  about  the  same 
rising  as  '  th*  old  mare*s  colt.* 

But  we  must  leave  off  this  digres- 
sion, into  which  Puck,  mounted  on 
a  cart-mare,  has  led  us,  through 
^  bog,  field,  and  fell,*  and  return  to 
the  perked,  pinched,  quaint  domicile, 
which  we  asserted  was  the  brick-and- 
mortar  representative  of  Susan  Col- 
son;  and,  lo !  Susan  hend^  lantern 
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in  hand,  is  entering  her  own  door. 
Outside  it  is  a  bitter  evening ;  white 
above,  around,  below ;  white,  as  snow 
driven  by  the  north  wind,  if  a  thing 
resembling  nothing  but  itself  may  be 
coropu^  to  itself;  the  door  opens, 
and  inside  all  is  red,  lurid,  dusky, 
like  Susan's  cloak  by  the  hom- 
lantem  li^ht.  Is  it  a  witch's  sab- 
bath ?  Five  or  six  shrivelled  faces 
are  displayed  by  the  glow  of  the 
embers  they  are  handnff  over.  What 
incantatory  gesture  do  they  perform  ? 
The  fingers  are  spread  in  air,  while 
the  upturned  thumb  is  applied  to 
the  nose,  begrimed  with  the  incense 
offered  to  it ;  equal  parts  of  tobacco, 
Cologne  earth,  and  pulverised  glass, 
compose  the  piquant  mixture ;  and 
when  put  into  tne  village  chandler's 
canister  it  becomes,  by  virtue  of  the 
Excise-laws,  'Scotch  snuff.*  King 
Jamie  I  King  Jamie !  do  they  ridicule 
thy  Counterblast  in  this  the  pe- 
culiar counterblast  of  the  rogueish 
chandler  ?  Are  the  old  crones '  taking 
a  su^ht'  at  thy  memory  ? 

The  hostess  (in  the  absence  of 
Susan)  now  looms  through  the  misty 
atmosphere,  pungent  with  smoke 
acid,  impregnated  with  snuff;  sitting 
up  in  that  bed  in  the  comer  beyond 
the  fire,  which  for  thirty  years  she 
has  not  quitted,  is  Dame  Colson, 
Susan's  mother,  and  a  jolly  dame  is 
she.  Rheumatic  fever,  and  self-in- 
dulgence when  motion  was  painful, 
crippled  her;  but  now  that  ninety 
years  have  passed  over  her  head, 
plump,  cheenul,  and  hale,  her  face 
IS  smoother,  less  wrinkled  and  care- 
worn, than  any  of  those  present. 
You  have  often  seen  her  portrait; 
Jan  Steen  painted  it  con  anu/re.    Do 

Sou  not  recognise  the  round  face, 
nen  cap  without  a  border,  and 
jacket  bedgown  ?  The  tall-stemmed 
glass  in  her  hand  contains  'a  drop 
of  something  comfortable'  this  cold 
night  —  '  Hollands  Greneva  I '  Jan 
Steen  knew  something  about  ihatj 
too.  All  the  old  womans  faculties  are 
perfect  at  ninety ;  but  the  dame  has 
always  been  a  selfish  woman,  and  such 
people  do  not  wear  out  fast :  the  cares 
and  anxieties  which  make  so  many 
prematurely  old  she  knows  not,  and 
never  knew.  The  earliest  memories 
are  alvrays  most  perfect  in  the  aged, 
and  all  that  was  'before  Susan's 
time,'  her  mother  has  the  power  of 
supplying.  Of  course,  when  you 
VOL.  xxxix.  no.  ccxxxiv. 


want   information   regai 
past  transaction,  she  goes 
generation  or  two  before 
ject ;  but  the  wonderful 
IS  never  better  pleased  th 
over  again,  or  shifting  g 
she  sets  you  right  with  he 
at  last.    The  great  event  c 
days  was  her  removal 
carriage  with  'two  grar 
horses'  to  the  next  assiz 
give  evidence  in  a  case 
claim  to  property  long  alie 
by  her  own  account,  nei 
nor  jury  could  have  con 
decision  without  her  dea 
tion  of  long,    otherwise 
matters.    Of  course  the  vil 
is    more    oracular  than  ( 
'  Did  not  my  lord  judge  sa}/ 
wonderful  woman  ?*  Whoi 
voke  the  torrent  of  vitupera 
a  dissent  from   that  gres 
would  produ ce  ?   She  is  nei 
for,  as  ner  daughter  is  offii 
for  nine  parishes  in    the 
line,  and  is  never  long  at  1 
dame  conducts  the  retail  bus 
embellishes  her  narratives 
which  have  gladdened  or 
families,  by  giving  the  rea 
certain  blessings  or  judgmei 
visit  such  or  such  fatheiV  s 
neighbours  who  came  in  U 
bit  wi'  poor  old  dame,*  who 
soul  to  speak  to,  '  have  no 
scandal.'     Oh,  no!  but  tl 
attentions  are  hired  by  it,  a: 
need  not  pay  for  an  attei 
her  mother  in  other  coin. 

'  You're    late   to-night, 
said  the  younger  and  more 
looking  of  the  party ;  she  1 
a  servant  at  the  Rectory 
Meredith's  time,  and  retaine 
thing  of  the  domestic's  style, 
tinct  from  such  as  have  m 
the  cottage. 

'  Ay,  I  be,  indeed,  Hannal 
George  has  kept  the  gals  ini 
all  day,  coss  o*  my  lady.*       I 

*  Is  my  lady  really  coming 

*They  expect  her;  but 
did  last  night,  for  the  mattei^ 

'It's  my  belief  my  mai 
never  pass  till  he's  told  b( 
on  his  mind,  whatever  ifi 
Hannah,  with  an  expression 

'  Something  on  his  mind  | 
bad!  that's  what's  killing( 
yonnff,  then;  he  not  sev0 
said  ue  woman  of  ninety. 
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for  the  parson  to  have  scHnething  on 
his  conadence.  Who's  to  go  to  talk 
to  him  f  I  never  heard  sidi  a  thing 
in  all  my  bom  days  V 

'  WelV  said  Sosan,  '  I  must  go 
back  pretty  quick ;  and  I  don't  ad« 
vise  any  of  you  to  talk  in  sieh  an  on- 
christian  way.  There's  i>lenty  of 
things  on  every  body's  mind,  as  I 
know  full  well,  when  they  lie  a-dying ; 
but  I  never  say  a  word.  Sure-/^  I 
could  hang  half  the  parish,  if  I 
was  n't  as  mute  as  a  maggot !  * 

Amiable  old  professional ! 

One  of  the  sisterhood  nods  affirma^ 
tively :  '  By  the  blessing  of  God  that 
you  could!'  Yonder  apparent  fea- 
therbed, with  a  string  tied  round 
the  stayless  middle,  the  bloated  face 
sunk  into  the  chest,  Susan's  aide-du- 
camp  in  extremis  for  forty  years, — 
in  what  colours  can  we  paint  her? 
The  Cologne-earth  mixture  already 
described,  tempered  with  gin  ?  Hav- 
ing long  ago  acquired  the  mask  of 
face  and  speech  fitted  for  ^  death-bed 
scenes,'  she  cannot  quite  throw  it  off 
among  her  cronies ;  always  fuddled, 
always  heartless  and  unfeeling,  she 
attempts  to  pass  for  *  a  good  soul,' — 
*'  a  pious  body.'  '  By  the  blessing  of 
God!'  applied  on  every  occasion, 
appropriate  or  otherwise,  and  ^  Thank 
you,  ma'am,'  with  a  curtsey,  closing 
every  sentence,  she  intends  to  give 
an  impression  of  devoutness,  kmd- 
ness,  and  civility  to  the  friends  of  her 
patients.  The  patients  themselves 
are  not  deceived,  but  as  they  gene- 
rally die — no  matter;  and  if  ever 
able  to  complain,  it  is  all  laid  to  the 
ungracious  '  crossness '  and  *  fancies  * 
of  sickness,  attested  by  such  an 
astonished,  injured,  innocent,  casting- 
up  of  the  eyes,  as  must  convince  the 
most  suspicious. 

'  Who  has  settled  to  sit  to-night  ?' 
asked  Susan ;  'it's  time  we  stirred.' 

*  Kot  me,  thank  you  ma'am,'  an- 
swered the  Featherbed,  'till  I  be 
fairly  'bleeged'  to't,  by  the  blessing 
of  Grod !  He's  so  fidgetty  and  rest- 
less, one  can't  keep  still  a  minute 
comfortable  like,  thank  you,  ma'am.' 

'  That  one  can't,'  agreed  Susan ; 
'but  sitters -up  mustn't  expect  it: 
while  there's  life,  people  will  be  rest- 
less and  troublesome.* 

'  Ay,  when  a  body's  stiff,  that's 
the  time  for  a  tidy  night  of  it,  by  the 
blessing  of  Grod ! ' 

'  Was  master  very  bad  last  night  ?' 


asked   Hannah    of  Mrs*   Peather- 
bed. 

'  Poor  sould,  he  was  as  onpatoit 
as  ever  he  could  be,  thank  ytm^ 
ma'am !  When  I  went  to  do  some- 
thing to  his  pillow,  he  says, '  I  can't 
a-bear  sperits ! '  So  sajrs  I, '  By  the 
blessing  of  Grod,  there's  no  ghoaties 
will  come  a-nigh  you,  sir'  (djring 
folks  often  do  see  things,  though) ; 
but  says  he, '  I'm  not  afeard  of  them, 
it's  t'other  bad  sperits,'  and  laughed 
childish-like.' 

'Why,  it  was  the  gin  yon  smelt 
of,  Mrs.  Feather-bed!' 

'  Gin !  Do  he  call  that  a  bad 
spent?  Let  um  give  us  faollanda, 
then;  I've  no  objection,  I*m  surei' 
chuckled  the  hag, '  thank  you,  ma'am ! 
Well,  he  kept  a-listening,  and  a-say- 
ing, '  There  *s  wheels !  Go  and  look, 
Betty ! '  Ajid  then  just  as  I  got  set- 
tled again,  he'd  scream  out, '  Shell 
be  too  late!'  And  I  says, .'Why, 
sir,  you  can't  expect  no  other,  seeing 
as  how  it's  past  twelve  o'clock ;  bn^ 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  she'll  come 
in  the  morning,  if  you'll  try  and 
enjoy  a  little  sleep  now,  that's  a 
dear!'  And  he  says,  'You  may 
sleep  yourself,  if  you  can, — I  can'tJ 
Old  fool !  Just  as  if  I,  that's  paid  to 
tend  poor,  dear,  Christian  creetnrs^ 
ever  did  sleep,  to  say  sleep,  these 
fifty  years, — thank  you,  ma'am!* 
muttered  the  crone,  as  she  relapsed 
jbito  the  dozy  state  natural  to  her, 
and  from  which  she  had  been  roused 
by  reflections  on  the  indignitv  she 
had  suffered  from  Mr.  Meredith. 

'  Well,  Mrs.  Greorge  Meredith  does 
make  a  good  cup  of  tea  in  the  nighty 
I  will  say,'  remarked  Hannah,  who 
thought  it  proper  to  maintain  the 
credit  of  a  house  in  which  she  had 
once  lived. 

'  She  ought  to  leave  the  canister, 
though,  and  the  black  bottle,  instead 
of  measuring  it  out,'  replied  Susan ; 
"taint  like  a  lady!' 

'  How  should  she  be  like  one?* 
exclaimed  the  quondam  housemaid; 
'  she's  only  a  set-up  thing !  A  real 
lady  says, '  Ask  for  what  you  want, 
the  servants  ivill  give  it  you.',' 

'  That's  if  they  have  it,  I  s'pose,— 
leastwavs  if  they  haven't  devoured  it 
themselves,'  tartly  retorted  Susan, 
who  had  sundry  reminiscences  con- 
nected with  Hannah's  ministrations 
when  Mrs.  Meredith  died.  But  Uiii 
also  pat  her  in  mind  that  she  had 
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qnestionv  to  aik  respeefctng  tbat  me- 
landioly  event  which  only  Hannah 
likdy  to   Mftve,   ao   growing 


*  I*Bi  thinking,  Hannah,  that  m 
Boy  lady  knew  you  years  ago,  nmybe 
TO«i*d  hke  to  go  with  me  to-ni^t, 

specially  as  the  poor  dear  old  gen- 
tleman 18  so  aartain  she  will  oome, 
and  I  be  rather  feard  of  fine  ladies.* 

*  Fine  ladies  I  A  true  lady  may 
our  Miss  Ellen,  as  wss,  be  (I  never 
know  how  to  title  her  properly,  I 
can*t  think  how  Lady  Rashleigh 
came  to  be  tamed  into  Lady  DoiLg- 
laa);  but  whatever  great  lady  she 
may  have  come  to  be,  bless  her! 
there's  no  pride  in  her.  It*s  very 
nat*ral  poor  master  should  long  to 
«ee  her  again,— he  that's  never  set 
eyes  on  her  since  she  was  as  gay  a 
yonng  lass  as  ever  turned  any  house 
topff^-turvy, — just  as  I*d  tidied  it, 
too !  He  8  never  been  the  same 
man  again.  I'm  sure  I  can't  think 
w^bat  makes  people  fancy  he  has 
flomethiDg  on^  conacience,-iiiid 
he  a  parson,  too  I  I'm  sure,  when  I 
liyed  there * 

Hark  I  a  distant,  rumbling  sound : 
wheels!  really  wheels ! 

None  but  the  parson's  daughter, 
hastening  to  his  dying-bed,  could  be 
travelling  there  at  such  a  time  and 
season. 

*  I  couldn't  have  beleft  it  V  said  the 
spiteful  featherbed.  *  I  thought  her 
poor,  dear,  old  creetur  of  a  father 
was  nothing  to  her  this  many  a*day ; 
but,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  she's 
come  at  last.  Now  he  may  'part  in 
peace  as  soon  as  he  likes.  Good 
night  Thank  you,  ma'am.'  And 
she  dozed  off  again. 

Meantime  Susan  and  Hannah  were 
hastily  cloaking  themselves ;  the 
leatherbed  was  then  shaken  up, 
care  taken  that  the  aged  dame  should 
not  be  burned  in  her  bed  when  alone, 
as  she  was  left  in  the  house  all  night ; 
and  Susan  locked  the  cottage-door 
behind  her  as  her  visitors  departed. 
Then,  as  they  picked  their  stepa 
through  the  snow,  the  cautious  Susan 
inquii^  of  Hannah  what  soodrv 
wanderings  of  sense-^bnt,  althonsn 
incoherent,  tending  one  way — ^mi^t 
mean  on  her  potaent^s  part. 

*  He  talks  of  papers,  and  dreadftd 
diiclosares,  and  that  people's  sins  are 
aacely  visited  on  their  childienj  and 
tlkea  he  wilL  have  it  he  ha»  no  disease 


doctora  can  cure,  oi^  a  broken 
heart.  He  eried  out,  'It  will  kill 
her!  My  child!  my  child!  And  it 
18  my  hand  most  strike  the  blow! 
My  sins,  my  weaknesses,  have  done 
it!'  I  dare  say  he  ^frighten  Betty 
Featherbed  nicely;  she^  an  igno- 
rant soul,  and  tbotwht  at  first  he  was 
going  over  his  old  sermons  sgain; 
but,  bless  you,  not  he !  I  know  die 
ways  of  during  sinners  too  well,  and  a 
great  sinner  surelie  is  he !  I  wasn't 
there  when  Mrs.  Meredith  died,  but 
there  was  a  talk  about  papers  then, 
I've  heard  say;  and  he  maunders 
about  them  unlucky  papers  now.' 

*  Well,  I  do  remember,  when  she 
was  so  bad,  she  told  us  life,  and  more 
than  dear  life,  depended  on  them 
papers  in  her  desK;  and  we  told 
roaster  afterwards,  but  he  never 
found  nought  but  receipts  for  the 
butcher's  and  baker's  bills,  and  such- 
like; and  she,  being  always  par- 
ticular about  housekeeping  accounts, 
was  afraid  he  would  go  and  pay 
money  twice  over.' 

'No,  that's  not  it;  there's  been 
something  found  out,  and  more  lately 
too, — a  few  years  ago,  maybe;  and 
Mr.  George  was  there,  by  his  bed, 
one  day,  and  I  heard  the  old  man 
begging  and  praying  to  him,  <  Oh, 
George,  spare  me !  Don't  tell  any- 
body while  I  live !  Let  me  die  first ! 
Oh,  if  I  bad  but  died  before  those 
papers  were  found !" 

'  Well,'  said  Hannah,  Mf  master 
really  is  a  wicked  man,  in  which  man 
in  the  parish  would  you  put  trust?' 

*  Wny,  none ;  and  I  ve  known 
most  of  'em  since  they  gave  their 
first  squall,  and  screwed  up  their 
impudent  mouths  at  the  pap-boat, 
'cause  it  wasn't  mammy!  They're 
not  to  be  trusted  then,  and  I'm  sure 
they're  not  to  be  trusted  ever  after, 
'specially  when  they  get  big  enough 
to  wheedle  after  the  gals ;  and  then 
when  they're  past  that,  they're  al- 
ways trying  to  cheat  God  or  devil, 
one  or  t'other, — most  times  both  at 
once.  Trust  'em  ?  /  would  n't  trust 
'em  with  anything  but  a  woman  as 
old  aa  mother,  and  a  barley  loaf,  and 
the'  key  of  thie  water-barrel.  Trust 
'em?'  she  reiterated,  scornfully,  as 
she  shook  her  0¥ni  door-k^,  *  not  I !' 

'  I  wonder  how  it  wa»,  dnsan,  yon 
got  married  ? '  said  Hannah,  thought- 

'  The  my  yoa  may,  arjr  um,  mf 
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day, — hy  making  a  fool  of  myself! 
Colson  wasn't  worse  than  other  folk, 
I  dare  say;  hut  he  didn't  livelong, 
80  I  don't  know  how  he  might  have 
turned  out.  But,  you  see,  I  should 
never  have  took  to  nussing  if  I  hadn't 
been  a  tidy  widow ;  and  without  me 
what  the  neighbours  would  have 
done,  Lord  only  knows!  though  I 
Bay  it  myself, — ^poor,  helpless,  thrift- 
less bodies,  as  they  be !  So  every- 
thing is  best  as  it  is.' 


And  what  moral  did  Hannab  de- 
duce from  this  tirade  ?  That  nunes 
were  well  paid  and  fed ;  that  Snsm 
could  not  last  for  ever ;  and  that  she 
might  succeed  to  the  post,  if  dnSj 
qualified  by  the  proper  course  A 
study  as  wife  and  widow ;  and  so — 
she  resolved  to  enter  into  *•  the  holy 
estate  of  matrimony'  the  very  ^iSk 
opportunity. 


Chap.  VIII. 
Speed  on !  speed  on  !  fast  ebbs  the  sand  of  life. — Anon, 


A  travelling  chariot  is  dimly  visi- 
ble through  the  steam  from  four  hur- 
ried posters.  Ladv  Douglas  had 
travelled  from  Scotland  over  winter 
roads,  without  any  servant  for  the 
last  two  stages,  as  it  was  her  father's 
express  wish  that  she  should  come 
alone.  Sir  Arthur,  who  had  escorted 
her  as  far  as  Carlisle,  returned  home ; 
and  a  confidential  servant  awaited 

her  summons  at ,  twenty  miles 

from  Merton.  The  villagers,  roused 
by  the  wheels,  looked  out,  and  con- 
cluded it  was  not  'my  lady,'  after 
all,  as  she  did  not  arrive  in  a  eoach- 
and-six,  with  laced  liveries  and  pow- 
dered wigs,  like  the  metamorphosed 
Cinderella  in  cottage -wall  pictures 
(what  a  pity  nobody  furnishes  pic- 
tures for  the  million!).  But,  per- 
haps, Miss  Ellen  had  never  been 
turned  into  a  fine  lady,  after  all? 
and  it  was  only  *  their  pride  at  the 
parsonage'  made  it  out  so.  The 
uttle  wicket-gate  opens,  a  voluminous 
package  of  cloaks  and  furs  passes 
along  the  paved  path  into  the  house ; 
Susan  and  her  partner  have  fol- 
lowed ;  the  door  is  closed.  Till  to- 
morrow, when  they  emerge  again, 
the  villagers  must  wait — wait  with 
itching  ears,  to  know  whether  Mr. 
Meremth  is  to  be  taken  in  his  bed  to 
be  examined  on  a  charge  of  murder, 
or  whether  his  wife  had  been  the 
guilty  party,  and  he  only  concealed 


it, — rumours  of  an  uneasy  consdenoe 
and  gnawing  remorse  having  been. 
spread  by  Betty  Featherbed^  biga- 
my, forgery,  long  hushed-up  crime 
revealed  bv  supernatural  agency, — 
skeletons  K)und  in  gardens, — womea 
walking  without  heads  in  dark  walks^ 
— ghosts  sitting  on  barrel-heads  in. 
cellars,  — '  raw  heads  and  bloody 
bones '  in  well8,~every  tale  of  horror 
that  everybody  had  ever  heard  was 
fished  up  in  elucidation  of  the  Mere-* 
dith  mystery. 

The  post-boys  drank  their  ale  at 
the  Lion ;  but  they  had  been  hurried 
off  from  the  last  town  by  a  lady  who 
promised  to  pay  them  for  extra  haste, 
and  she  had  been  as  good  as  her 
word,  having  given  them  gold,  so,  of 
course,  was  a  ladv;  they  neither 
knew,  nor  cared  to  know,  more.  The 
host  and  hostler,  in  whose  custody 
the  carriage  remained,  examinedevery 
cranny  and  pocket,  in  hopes  of  finidr- 
ing  fresh  mysteries  or  a  solution  of 
old  ones;  and  they  were  rewarded 
by — a  paper  of  sandwiches,  put  up 
by  the  housekeeper  at  Castle  DougI» 
three  days  ago.  ^  And  what  is  Uiat 
rag.  Jack,  hanging  to  your  heel?* 
A  cambric  and  mce  pocket-handker- 
chief, saturated  with  tears.  A  *  little 
bird  told  me '  the  '  Lioness '  went  to 
church  in  a  collar  trimmed  with  fine. 
'  Valenciennes '  ever  after. 


Chap.  IX. 

Coiled  in  his  heart  a  serpent  secret  lay, 
Torturing  with  yenomed  tooth.' — Anon, 


The  wife  of  one  of  the  wealthiest 
and  most  distinguished  gentlemen  in 
England, — a  man  whose  name  will 
be  connected  with  history  as  having 
formerly  succeeded  beyond. hope  in 


difficult  negotiations  abroad,  and  whoi 
is  now,  if  not  the  head,  at  least  the 
brains  of  the  country  gentlemen  ^  in 
our  house  at  hame,'  is  seated  by  her 
aged  father,  whose  hand  grasps  h&n^ 
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as  if  never  to  be  unloosed, — a  grasp 
like  that  of  the  dead,  —  the  grasp 
of  one  who  concentrates  in  it  all  the 
life  that  remains  to  him,  and  the 
pent-up  feelings  of  twenty  bitter 
yaxs ;  and  now  would  he  were  but 
dead,  now  that  his  Ellen*s  hand  and 
hifl  have  met  again,  before  he  blasts 
lier  ear — her  heart — her  brain,  with 
liifl  revelations ! 

*  My  father !  oh,  my  father ! ' 

*  My  own,  own  child ! ' 
Miserable  father  he!  —  but  he  is 

dying! 

Miserable  child !  tenfold  miserable 
18  she, — for  in  her  there  is  life- 
fltiength  for  years. 

And  as  Lady  Douglas  sits  in  ma- 
tronly grace  in  that  bumble  cham- 
ber, looking  round  on  its  old  familiar 
furniture,  does  she  notice  that  the 
eurtains  are  of  dimity,  not  silken 
damask, — that  her  father  is  shabbily 
lodged  ?  No,  but  when  she  sat  there 
hgttj  that  room  had  another  lodger ; 
lier  zealous,  foolish,  worldly,  but,  to- 
"wards  her,  ever-loving  mother,  is  not 
«— not  there,  at  least ;  the  old  double 
matrimonial  pillows  are  placed  no 
longer,  and  sadly  rolls  the  head  of 
tiie  survivor  in  solitary  restlessness, 
soon  to  be  laid  beside  hers,  who 
deeps  already  *  where  the  weary  are 
jitrest.' 

*  Ellen,  my  strength  fails  fast ;  I 
Iiave  no  time  to  lose  in  telling 
jou 


Tap!  tap! 

*  Susan  Colson  is  ready  to  come 
wben  wanted.* 

'  My  child,  send  them  away !  shut 
them  out!  One  night  let  me  be 
ia  peace.  They  have  tortured  me 
^enough  before  you  came.* 


*  Oh,  father,  and  you  w 
have  me  here !  * 

Lady  Douglas  went  soft! 
door,  and  stating  it  to  be  h 
tion  to  remain  with  her  fath 
desired  them  to  be  in  atten 
case  of  need,  in  some  otht 
and  very  civilly  begged  no  i 
turbing  messages  might  be  se 
behest  was  obeyed,  but  e^ 
was  extremely  offended. 
Mrs.  6.  Meredith  agreed  ii 
for  once  that  it  was  exc 
brusque,  and  wanting  in  re 
them ;  also  it  left  unsolved  1 
blems  of  momentous  impoi 
the  household,  who  were  i 
Mrs.  George*s  flaming  acc( 
the  luxuries  to  which  Lady 
was  accustomed, '  what  her 
would  please  to  take  for  sup 
whether  she  would  sleep  on 
amattrassP* 

But  no  supper  was  partak* 
mattrass  rested  on,  by  th( 
traveller  that  night.  Whei 
retired  to  their  bed-rooms, 
mained  alone  with  her  fathei 

About  one  o'clock  his  c' 
bell  rang  loudly,  and  conti 
incessant  tinkling.  Susan  Co 
her  aid  hasten^  to  the  roc 
poor  old  man,  half-raised  in 
expression  of  anxiety  in  his  f{ 
the  bell -rope;  his  daugb 
.  nearly  across  him,  motionless 

*  Oh,  sir ! '  exclaimed  the 
then  gave  a  scream  which 
rousing  the  household.  Mi 
dith*s  eyes  were  glazed :  he  vi 
He  had  expired  in  the  act 
moning  help  for  his  fainting 
ter,  and  his  hand  yet  reta 
death-hold  of  the  bell-rope. 


Chap.  X. 

Lightly  they'll  talk  of  the  spirit  that's  gone.— Wolfe. 


The  villagers  knew  by  the  boom 
of  the  church-bell  next  morning  that 
their  rector  had  passed  away ;  they 
knew  very  little  more.  An  ex- 
aggerated report  got  about  that  Lady 
Douglas  had  turned  the  nurses  vi  et 
amis  out  of  the  room,  changed  the 
medicines,  and  hurried  the  catas- 
trophe. But  Susan  and  Hannah 
'were  far  too  busy  to  venture  forth, — 
not  that  poor  Hannah  was  of  much 
use,  nor  did  she  give  promise  of 
shining  in  the  new  vocation  to  which 
fliie  had  elected  herself.    Afraid  to 


be  left  alone  with  the  dead,  s 
away  and  sat  at  the  stair-h 
Lady  Doufflas's  door,  till  the  s 
agony  of  that  stricken  one  dr 
thence ;  it  was  more  than  hei 
could  bear,*  she  said,  and 
herself  of  the  first  errand  out 
house. 

The  story  the  affrighted 
told  did  the  gossips  good: 
worse  than  they  imagined, 
an  awful  death  I    It  proved  ( 
Meredith  even  a  greater  sinn 
his  amiable   neighbours   sui 
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and  tfak  was  nuts  to  tliem.  Strange 
tiiat  the  people  who  had  been  <»red 
for  and  aelped  in  ei^knem  and  in 
health,  the  nock  which  he  had  tended 
so  Mthfully  to  the  best  <^  his  affec- 
tioimte  ability,  c&ould,  out  of  mere 
love  of  gossip,  luxuriate  in  scandal- 
ous reports  about  thor  pastor,  his 
Terj  profession  adding  zest  to  them ! 
Yet  BO  it  was.  People  never  «eem 
80  gratified  at  the  £ul  of  any  one  aa 


^him  their  appointed  rebnker  and 
guide,  nar  so  to  gloat  on  impnxifty 
aad  unworthiaess  in  aay  sinner,  as 
when  they  may  be  dialled  on  him 
who  christened  and  manned  them. 

Poor  Mr.  Mef^th!  erring  and 
weak  w^  thou,  but  heavily  in  this 
world  were  those  errors  and  weak* 
Besses  visited.  Let  us  hope  that  fajr 
the  side  of  thy  still  weaker  hripmale 
^  there  is  peace.* 


THE  COINCIDENCE  OF  FORM. 


THE  diversity  of  form  and  aqiect  ink 
the  objects  of  nature  has  long 
been  the  theme  of  writers,  and  the 
wonder  of  every  student  of  natural 
history.  In  the  three  great  king- 
doms into  which  it  is  the  custom  to 
distribute  the  works  of  the  same 
Creative  Power  there  prevails  a  sort 
of  general  correspondence,  with  sm 
individual  differenoe.  Plants,  ani- 
mals, and  rocks,  have  a  £uaily  like- 
ness peculiar  to  each  other,  and 
spread  over  the  face  <^  the  majority 
ik  the  members  of  each  family ;  the 
wonder  is,  that  while  this  general 
rule  obtains,  yet  amongst  the  count- 
less varieties  of  species  so  few  should 
be  found  to  be  identical.  It  appears 
to  have  been  the  pleasure  of  the 
« Former  of  all  things  to  have  adopted 
this  mefliod  of  diversified  uniformity 
to  instruct  us  in  the  depth  of  tlie 
riches  of  His  wisdom  in  design. 

When  a  well-ascertained  fact  of 
this  kind  has  been  long  presented  to 
the  mind,  much  of  the  admiration 
to  which  it  has  a  real  d^m  disap- 
pears, and  it  becomes  a  general  rule. 
Its  exceptions  then  come  in  for 
our  consideration,  and  we  believe  we 
can,  on  the  present  occasion,  collect  a 
suffident  number  of  such  anomalies 
to  render  the  subject  interesting  to 
the  greater  number  of  our  readers. 
Diversity  of  form  is  the  rule,  ooin- 
ddenee  of  form  the  exception.  The 
coinddenoe  of  form  to  which  we  are 
about  to  advert  is  a  very  remarkable 
drcumstance.  It  refers  to  those 
caaes  m  which  there  is  a  repetition  of 
form  in  object  as  fiu:  remote  in  na- 
ture from  each  other  as  pluits  and 
insects,  rocks  and  men.  A  good  ge- 
neral designation  would  be  the  Self- 
imitativeoess  of  Nature.   Asanillua- 


tr»ti(»i,  to  which  future  refeienoe 
shall  be  made,  there  is  a  beautifiil 
orchis  which  bears  flowers  exactly 
resembling  a  bird,  the  wings,  body,. 
neck,  and  delicate  head,  are  to  toe 
life;  or  a  more  familiar  instanoe  la 
the  TropcBoium  canarienaey  the  pret^ 
g(dden-flowered  creeper,  now  so  greafc 
a  &vourite  amoz^  all  dasaes.  Thia 
littleflower,  when  not  quite  full  blown, 
imitates  the  canary  to  a  wonderi^ 
degree,  even  in  colour,  the  little 
mimic  only  wwiting  life  and  voiee  to- 
complete  its  character.  This  imi- 
tativeness  is,  of  course,  a  passive,  not 
an  active  attribute;  it  is  almoifc 
needless  to  observe  that  Nature  doe» 
not  really  imitate  the  objects  to  whidi 
her  productions  are  conformaUe. 
She  does  not  form  an  originally  dis- 
similar flower  into  the  resemblanee  or 
a  bird  or  insect.  The  resemblances 
are,  altogether,  some  mere  ooind— 
dences ;  others  are  repetitions  of  form,. 
having,  no  doubt,  some  adequate  end 
in  view,  <^  whidi  we  must  remain 
in  a  great  measure  ignorant.  It  is» 
also,  nardly  necessary  to  remark, 
that  a  correspondence  in  external 
configuration  is  all  that  we  are  U> 
expect  to  discover  in  objects  other- 
wise so  widely  dissevered.  It  would 
involve  a  mistake  almost  too  gross  to- 
be  possible  to  suppose  that  the  bixd- 
like  flower  aad  the  bird  had  any- 
thing in  common,  excepting  outward 
form.  To  the  further  iunsCraCiaa 
of  this  obscure,  but  iaterestiDg  sab- 
jeet,  let  us  address  oursdves,  takia^ 
due  care,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  nft 
out  the  cases  where  man  has  been 
himself  the  eopyist  of  the  form  and 
beauties  of  the  vegetable,  animal, 
and  mineral  kingdoms. 
The  seventeenth  ceufcuyy 
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romantic  philosophy,  was  fall  of  this 
sobject.  The  wildest  exaggerations 
were  greedily  devoared  by  learned 
men  and  scientific  societies.  To  find 
a  wcmderful  hen,  with  a  nose,  mouth, 
diin,  forehead,  eyes,  whiskers,  and 
mnstachios,  perfectly  resembling  the 
human  face  divine, — apparently  that 
of  some  military  gentleman,  was  an 
enterprise  worthy  of  the  labours  and 
the  pen  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
those  great  men.  The  CoUectcmea  of 
Ae  Academia  Nature  Medico-phy- 
aiea  of  Germany  is  the  sacred  reper- 
tory for  such  discoTeries.  The  hen, 
howerer,  was  nothing  to  the  won- 
derful turnip,  concerning  which  we 
are  solemnly  informed,  and  the  in- 
formation is  accompanied  by  an  en- 
graving which  is  something  of  a 
curiosity,  that  it  had  a  perfectly  hu- 
man countenance,  figure,  and  arms ; 
it  was  also  ornamented  with  a  crown 
of  foliage:  so  that,  we  presume,  it 
must  have  been  the  King  of  the 
^Swedes*  that  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a  curiosity-hunting  philosopher. 
Another  learned  doctor  electrified 
^be  world  with  an  abstruse  paper 
upon  a  parsnip,  which  seemingly 
had  such  lively  anticipations  of  its 
future  destiny  as  to  have  conformed 
iilself  into  the  figure  of  a  human 
hand  grasping  the  root  preparatory 
to  its  evulsion.  Another  discovered 
a  miraculous  sort  of  radish,  which 
branched  out  below  into  the  thumb 
and  fingers  of  a  man's  hand,  an  ele- 
gant green  frill  adorning  the  wrist. 
A  piece  of  the  root  of  a  cranberry- 
tree  also  caused  an  immense  sensation, 
by  its  resemblance  to  some  deformed 
and  agonised  mass  of  humanity.  We 
confess,  however,  to  have  recognised 
serious  indications  of  the  chisel  and 
graver  about  the  cranberry  root. 
Stupendwn  naJbira  nUraaduMf  are 
the  startling  opening  words  of  an 
essay  upon  the  root  of  a  thorn 
fiuhioned,  bv  two  or  three  other 
hands  than  Nature's,  into  the  simi- 
litode  of  the  human  figure.  A  great 
vegetable  miracle  of  another  kind 
was  a  willow  which  resembled  a 
crosier.  An  ambitious  polypodium 
aspires,  in  the  same  pages,  to  the  form 
of  the  ^imperial  bird;*  and  may  be 
there  beheld  grasping  its  thunder- 
bolts, and  looking  more  awfully  mar- 
tial than  the  real  creature  itsdf. 
Xlie  PUUmopUeal  TramaetioaM  of 
our  Royal  Society  of  the  same  and 


subsequent  dates  are  not  wl 
from  similar  marvels ;  for  ai 
of  a  pig  with  a  human  f 
other  contributions  of  a  lik 
find  a  place  there.  The 
had  its  day ;  it  died  of  eza^ 
Had  our  early  philosophers 
the  subject  in  its  common-s* 
as  one  of  the  curiosities  of  I 
would  have  had  a  longer  < 
and  our  paper  would  ha 
superfluous. 

To  engage  at  once  with  th 
coincident  forms.    The  Jesi 
nasius  Kircher  goes  considei 
ther  than  the  truth,  when, 
speculative  fashion,  he  inf 
that '  Nature,  in  the  deep  r< 
the  earth,  delights  to  im] 
form  of  man  and  animals  u] 
bles  and  stones,  being  so  pi 
creative    faculties,  that   wl 
cannot  give  senses  she  at  Ic 
life,  and  where  life  is  denie 
least  produces  the  form  of 
beings  in  such  substances  as 
minerals.*    No  person  who 
much  amid  mountain  scene 
ticularly  in  rocky  districts, 
fiiiled  to  remark  the  strik 
tations  of  the  human  fori 
some  of  its  members,  which, 
uncommon  aspect,  thrust  th 
into  notice.    It  may  be  a  gi 
which  protrudes  in  broad 
from  the  rough  crag,  or  a 
trunk,  or  a  mutilated  face  ^ 
and  savage  features.    Or  th( 
will  picture  out  a  fortified  tc 
massive  walls, — ^turrets,  spi 
monumental  columns  loomii 
distance.  Or  great  animals,  o 
magnitude  and  uncouth  fo 
appear  scattered  about,  the 
or  the  dreary  fortress.    The 
Islands,  particularly  Serk,  a 
on  our  northern  coasts,  arc 
these  curiosities.    In  those 
uous  waters  our  own  eyes  1 
held  rocks  assume  the  most 
aspects :  the  figure  of  a  dgi 
mal,  with  a  bison-like  shoi 
body,  occurs  with  peculiar  i 
to  our  recollection ;  and  an 
&ce,  with  great  eyebrows,  4 
jeedng  lips,  and  ul  its  othei 
ters,  frowns  over  the  foamin 
beneath.      About   ten   ml 
Caernarvon,  at  a  little  disti 
the  road-side,  is  a  8tr8n|^ 
mass  of  sUme,  called  the  *  Pit 
from,  its  remarkable  resenf 
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that  statesman ;  the  nose  particularly 
resembles  Fitfs  nose,  and  traces  of 
other  features  are  discoyerable  in  the 
eves,  eyebrows,  and  general  form  of 
tne  h^.  Indeed  eyery  mountain 
region  abounds  with  stones,  upon 
which,  by  the  help  of  a  little  imagina- 
tion, the  impress  of  a  giant's  foot,  or 
an  enormous  hoof,  may  be  detected, 
each  with  its  appropriate  legend. 
Zeiler  mentions  the  existence  of  a 
rock  in  the  Black  Forest  which  re- 
sembles a  monk  with  his  cowl,  and  is 
named  after  this  circumstance.  There 
is  a  rock,  says  Earcher,  in  the  island  of 
Malta,  known  as  11  Fraire  imprecato, 
because  it  accurately  resembles  a 
man  (he  says,  a  monk)  hanging  by 
the  neck.  But  Olaus  was  said  to 
possess  in  his  museum  a  more  won- 
derful object  still ;  this  was  a  man  of 
flint!  We  are  informed  that  this 
astonishing  object  imitated  the  ori- 
ginal in  the  very  head,  neck,  and 
features!  It  is  further  related  by 
another,  that  he  possessed  a  piece  of 
mineral  in  all  pomts  resembling  the 
human  hands;  and  a  stone  picked 
up  on  Calvary,  which  bore  the  image 
01  a  heart  pierced  with  a  spear- 
wound.  In  some  of  the  western 
parts  of  Tartary,  the  peasants  are 
said  to  point  out  to  travellers  upon 
different  rocks  lively  representations 
of  sheep,  camels,  horses,  and  other 
animals.  In  the  United  States  there 
is  a  mountain,  forming  one  of  a  range 
in  New  Hampshire  called  the  White 
Mountains,  which  is  named  the  Pro- 
file Mountain.  This  mass  is  about 
1000  feet  in  height,  and  forms  a 
conspicuous  object  from  the  road  be- 
tween Jamaica  and  Plymouth.  The 
side  upon  which  the  profile  is  visible 
is  precipitous ;  the  other  is  wooded, 
and  rises  with  a  gentle  ascent;  the 
rock  is  of  brown  granite.  At  the 
upper  part  of  the  precipitous  side  the 
outline  of  the  human  countenance  is 
very  remarkable ;  it  is  that  of  an 
Ethiop,  and  possesses  a  low,  hanging 
brow,  a  deep-set  eye,  a  low  nose,  and 
a  prominent  mouth.  The  chin  is 
also  clearlv  defined,  and  rests  upon  a 
large  bank  of  debris,  forming  the 
lower  half  of  the  mountain,  in  some 
measure  corresponding  to  the  chest 
of  the  colossal  being. 
Dr.  MaccuUoch  describes  a  case 


more  striking  and  nearer  home,  and 
he  is  an  author  whom  few  would 
suspect  of  poetic  exaggeration.  In 
his  tour  among  the  western  islands 
of  Scotland  he  writes,  that  '  there  is 
a  most  striking  imitation  of  a  bust  at 
the  extremity  of  the  point  of  Aird. 
No  aid  from  the  imagination,*  he 
adds,  ♦  is  wanting  to  see  a  yery  per- 
feet  bust  in  profile,  executed  m  a 
very  grand  and  pure  antique  manner, 
and  occupving  the  whole  face  of  the 
cliff,  which  is  here,  at  least,  sixty  feet 
high.  The  style  is  that  of  a  river-god ; 
and  adding  the  grandeur  of  the  design 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  object  and  to 
its  position  as  rising  out  of  the  sea, 
the  effect,  instead  of  being  ludicrous, 
is  really  fine.*  Egypt  might  have 
carved  the  rest  of  the  promontory 
down,  and  have  formed  the  mass  into 
a  majestic  sphynx.  There  is  a  curious 
double  coincidence  near  Edinburgh. 
Immediately  beneath  the  monument 
to  Nelson  on  the  Calton  Hill  is  a 
deep  precipice,  which,  when  viewed 
laterally  from  a  little  distance,  pre- 
sents a  profile  well  proportioned,  and 
singularly  clear  in  its  outline,  which 
bears  a  tolerable  resemblance  to  the 
immortal  hero  himself.  We  might 
look  upon  it  as  Nature  and  Art  met 
together  to  perpetuate  his  glory.  In 
these  cases,  the  supposition  of  the  re- 
semblances owing  anything  to  the 
hand  of  Art  is  manifestly  inadmissible. 

Human  architecture  has  also  its 
mimicries  in  nature,""  in  cases  where 
it  is  almost  certain  that  man  has  not 
been  the  borrower.  Trap  and  basalt 
are  the  principal  rocks  wnich  assume 
architectural  forms.  Columnar  rocks 
are  often  met  with  in  such  districts 
which  present  all  the  appearance  of 
a  beautifully  regular,  tessellated  pave- 
ment of  various  hues.  The  famous 
pinnacle  known  as  the  Pote  Storr  is  a 
well-known  imitation  of  a  Gothic 
steeple,  160  feet  high.  On  the  north- 
east coast  of  the  Isle  of  Sky  it  is 
common  to  find  a  combination  of 
natural  pillars,  whichj  with  wonder- 
ful effects,  imitate  a  series  of  colon- 
nades. Some  of  these  columns  are 
also  grouped  together  in  perfect  im- 
itation of  the  Gothic  style,  cariying 
long,  dehcately-formed  spires  on  uieir 
summits. 

In  one  place  (writes  MaccoUodi)  a 


*  The  architectural  cliffs  in  Banvard's  Panorama  of  the  Mississippi  desenre  men- 
tion in  addition  to  those  noticed  in  the  text. 
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cluster  of  pillars  commences  bdow,  and 
is  surmounted  by  pillars  in  diminishing 
numbers  to  the  height  of  200  feet,  until 
the  mass  forms  a  splendid  pyramid  of 
superimposed  columns,  presenting  in 
particular  positions  its  narrow  edge 
against  the  sky,  and  looking  as  if  the 
architect  had  suddenly  stopped  in  the 
execution  of  some  portico,  or  colonnade 
of  gigantic  dimensions. 

Elsewhere  it  is  mentioned  that  an 
arrangement  of  natural  architecture 
occurs  which  brought  forcibly  to 
mind  the  famous  temple  of  the  Sybil. 
Staffa,  the  wonder  and  delight  of 
tourists,  presents  us  with  a  still 
nobler  analogue  of  Grecian  style: 
were  the  temple  of  Nature  a  material 
existence  on  earth,  Staffa  would  be 
its  site.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
Island  of  Mauritius  is  a  point  called 
the  '  Souffleur,*  or  Blower.  It  is  a 
large  mass  of  rock  projecting  into 
the  sea.  The  heavy  swell  has  un- 
dermined it  in  every  direction,  till 
it  has  exactly  the  appearance  of  a 
Grothic  buildmg,  with  a  number  of 
arches. 

Trap  rocks  often  form  themselves 
into  long  mural  lines,  resemblances 
of  turrets  and  ruined  strongholds, 
all  so  artificial  in  appearance  as  when 
viewed  from  a  little  distance  to  re- 
quire some  effort  of  the  mind  to  reject 
tne  supposition  that  they  are  the  works 
of  the  hands  of  men.  Sandstone  rocks, 
also,  are  occasionally  found,  which  are 
as  regularly  laid  block  by  block,  and 
divided  into  as  regular  divisions,  as 
they  could  be  were  they  the  works 
of  the  mason.  Some  rocks  of  a 
heterogeneous  composition,  on  ex- 
posure to  the  weatner,  become  un- 
equally affected  by  it,  the  softer  por- 
tions being  worn  away  while  the 
hard  parts  stand  out  in  relief.  The 
effect  of  this  circumstance  is  some- 
times curiously  picturesque ;  all  sorts 
of  grotesque  designs  become  depicted 
upon  the  &ce  of  the  rocks,  many  of 
wnich  equal,  as  well  as  imitate,  the 
highest  art  of  the  engraver.  Boslin 
Castle  is  stated  to  furnish  some  ex- 
ceedingly striking  and  beautiful  il- 
lustrations of  these  natural  etchings. 
MaccuUoch,  in  the  work  before 
Quoted,  asserts  that  he  has  seen  the 
face  of  a  cliff  ornamented  thus  by 
the  pencil  of  Nature,  which  had 
every  appearance  of  a  work  of  art. 

Not  only  in  the  coarser  productions 
of  his  hands,  but  even  in  the  more 


delicate  and  difficult  works*  i 
man  finds  an  imitative  in  ni  ; 
very  extraordinary  degree,  i 
architectural  ornament  o: 
sculpture  are  of  ten  displaye 
unseen  upon  the  walls  ol 
stalactitic  caves.    Thecelel  i 
tiparian  grotto  contains  son  i 
illustrations  in  point.    It 
garly  believed  to  be  the  n  i 
an  enormous  giant,  who  wa 
seated  at  its  mouth.    The 
its  rise  from  the  fact  o 
strous  concretion,  somewl  i 
bling  the  human  form  sessil  : 
ing  the  entrance  of  the  ca'  i 
passing  the  grim  figure,  tb  \ 
of  his  palace  unfold  thems«  1 
quisite  ornaments  are  seer 
tne  walls  and  decking  the  ri  • 
a  little  beyond,  the  stalac . 
assumed   the   shapes   of   : 
shrubs,  comparable  withoi 
bole,  as  Magni  relates,  to  t 
grove,  some  of  the  trees  be  i 
some  green,  and  all  recedii 
perspective.    The  well-km ' 
cave  off  Strathaird  is  anoth : 
of  equal  interest  with  its  ri  ' 
tiparos,  though  of  snudler  di  i 
and  no  classic  celebrity.    I '. 
are  ornaments  of  beautiful 
work  and  lace-work,  and 
pendents  drop  from  the  ceili  i 
m  the  delicacy  of  their   : 
and  in  the  purity  of  their  1 1 
well  bear  comparison  with 
exquisite  productions  of  hu 

in  Franconia,  Dr.  Bucl 
pecially  commemorates  < 
known  as  Forster^s  Hohle, 
among  other  curiosities,  is 
cascade  of  alabaster,  flowii 
lake  of  the  same ;  the  roof  i 
fretted  (xothic,  vdth  elegani 
corbels. 

To  pass  from  great  things 
A  short  essay  in  D^Israelfs  i 
o/ Literature  contains  seven 
instances  illustrating  our  w 
the  more  minute  scale.    He 

I  have  seen  a  large  ooUectft 
certainly,  untouched  by  art. 
appears  like  a  perfect  camec 
nervals  head ;  another  shews  ai 
head,  beautiAil  as  if  the  hand 
had  designed  it. 

It  is  mentioned  that  in  t 
of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantin 
formerly  existed,  upon  a  sli 
marble,  the  representatioii 
covered  with,  a  cameFs  ah 
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the  ereduloQs  fally  believe  to  be  a 
Baitural  p(H*tndt  of  John  the  Baptist. 
It  mmt  oe  regarded,  however,  as  un- 
lortuiiate  for  the  credit  of  the  limner, 
tfaat  the  fignre  has  but  one  lee !  An 
agate  is  also  said  to  be  carefully  pre- 
served at  Fisa,  which  contains  the 
image  of  a  venerable  hermit  in  a 
des^  seated  by  the  brink  of  a  stream, 
and  holding  in  his  hands  a  small  belL 
This  is,  doubtless,  a  portrait  of  St. 
Anthony  by  the  same  hand.  In  the 
year  1669,  a  miner  picked  up  in 
Germany  a  lump  of  flint,  which,  on 
being  broken  open,  contained  in  its 
centre  a  very  perfect  portrait  of  the 
Viigin  and  Child.  The  engraving 
of  this  curiosity  we  have  seen,  and  it 
altars  less  exaggerated  than  others; 
but  admitting  the  fact,  there  is  no 
doubt  the  artist  has  considerably 
helped  out  the  resemblance.  A  Dr. 
Toder,  writing  in  1670,  very  gravely 
informs  us  that  the  island  of  Mall^ 
abounds  with  stones  imitating  the 
eyes  and  tongue  cf  a  serpent ;  others 
resembling  uie  liver,  heart,  spleen, 
and  ribs.  A  little  examination  of 
the  paper,  and  of  the  engraving  which 
accompanies  it,  revetds  the  truth 
to  be  that  these  wonderful  produc- 
tions were  simply  fossil  remains! 
Hie  viper^s  tongue  is  the  fossilised 
tooth  of  some  carnivorous  animal. 
Malta!  Vipers!  How  were  these 
wonderful  objects  to  be  accounted 
jbr  ?  The  association  of  ideas  sup- 
plied the  answer.  These  were  relics 
fc^  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the 
viper  which  the  great  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  shook  from  his  hand 
into  the  fire ! 

Becently,  at  the  Egyptian  Hall  in 
London,  a  modem  marvel  of  a  kin- 
dred kind  has  been  exhibited, — a 
lady  in  stone,  dressed  in  the  height 
of  the  fashion,  with  every  portion  of 
her  apparel  formed  after  the  justest 
principles.  Also  a  gentleman  of  the 
same  material.  And  these  are  the 
pure  links  of  nature,  wholly  innocent 
of  human  formativeness ! 

Cameos  frequently  afford  very 
BEDgular  imitations  of  the  human 
form,  and  of  other  objects,  even  be- 
fore they  have  been  touched  by  the 
tool  of  the  engraver,  and  of  these 
aecidents  advantage  is  accordingly 
taken.  In  the  cabinets  of  the  cu- 
lions,  however,  there  are  some  to 
be  met  with  that  have  received  no 
•neh  fictitious  assistance.  Some  stones 


which  are  translaeent  are  oceaaiooaUy 
veined  in  a  manner  so  as  to  produce 
the  appearance  of  a  portrait,  the 
deeper-coloured  veins  penetrating  the 
substance ;  it  being  thus  mamfestly  im- 
possible that  any  art  could  have  been 
employed.  Pandroliidedaieshehad 
such  a  rarity,  which  displayed  deep 
under  the  glossy  sur&oe  of  the  stone 
a  lamb  with  a  cross  over  its  shoulder. 
He  gives  us  further  an  extract  from 
Pliny,  which  relates  that  King  Fyr- 
rhus  possessed  a  famous  gem,  *'  wherein 
was  a  vein  representing  Apollo  play- 
ing on  his  harp  in  the  mkldle  of  the 
choir  of  the  nine  Muses.*  Marddba- 
nus  corroborates  the  assertion  in  the 
following  lines : — 

Pyrrhns  his  ring  an  agate  had  so  fine, 
It  held  engraven  all  the  Mnses  nine ; 
Ap<rilo  standing  in  the  tnnefnl  choir. 
And  sweetly  tondiing  his  melodioiis  lyre. 

It  is  related  that  the  poet  Stella 
had  a  ring  mariLed  with  the  figures 
of  ten  females.  Pandrolli  also  de- 
clares that  there  is  a  marbleat  Ravenna 
which  represents  a  priest  celebrating 
the  mass  and  elevating  the  host ;  Pope 
Paulus  ni.  scraped  it  with  a  knife, 
supposing  it  had  been  painted,  bat 
he  found  the  veins  to  be  natural. 
D'lsraeli  affirms  that  in  the  British 
Museum  there  is  a  certain  black 
stone,  upon  which  no  human  hand 
has  sketched  a  most  striking  por- 
trait of  Chancer  our  poet. 

All  our  collections  and  coIlectorB 
must,  however,  yield  to  those  of 
China.  These  curious  men-children 
have  long  been  famous  for  their  pos- 
session of  this  kind  of  curiosities. 
They  have  lai:]ge  cameos  representing 
those  objects  in  which  their  longing 
after  the  monstrous  takes  delight. 
Anomalous  brutes,  goigons,  and 
dragons  grin,  or  gape,  or  look  grim 
from  out  of  their  stony  encasement. 
The  Chinese  collection  lately  at  Hyde 
Park  Comer  contained  several  very 
remarkable  specimens  of  maible, 
some  of  which  were  framed  as  curio- 
sities for  a  Chinaman*s  museum,  and 
represented  landscapes  with  the  de- 
tau  of  river,  hill,  shrub,  and  tree; 
on  earth,  two  or  three  nicmsten 
opening  their  mouths  and  IwAdbig 
up;  and  in  air,  an  unique  descrip- 
tion ol  bird  making  a  horrid  atteaipt 
at  flying.  Several  of  these  were  of 
great  value. 

While  we  see  no  xeason  to  deny 
that  such  resemblanees  were  porely 
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natoralf  yet  we  have  gronndB  for  be- 
Ueving  that  our  skilful  friends  the 
Chinese  pretty  frequently  produce 
the  appearance,  or  at  any  rate 
Ittigfaten  the  resemblance,  artificially. 
Nor  are  we  less  suspicious  about  the 
more  antique.  .  Some  were  unso- 
phistiRated ;  others  were  in  part  or 
entirely  artificial,  fieoeipts  to  stain 
marble,  apparently  for  this  purpose, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  some 
of  the  older  authors. 

A  coarser  sort  of  resemblance  to 
other  objects  is  presented  by  many 
mineral  substances.  A  leaf-stripped 
shrub  has  a  precise  counterpart  in 
the  Arbor  DitauB^  the  lead-tree  of  the 
schoolboy  chemist.  There  are  some 
beautiful  zeolites  which  closely  re- 
semble silk,  and  some  cotton.  Plu- 
mose antimony*  has  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  feathers;  other  ores 
lesemble  delicate  wool  or  down,  and 
glitter  with  a  splendid  iridescence. 
A  yariety  of  tin  is  called  the  '  toad*8- 
eve  *  from  its  curious  analogy  to  that 
<H)ject  in  its  brown  and  yellow  layers. 
To  mention  the  names  that  follow, 
will  shew  that  there  might  be  drawn 
oat  an  immense  list  of  similar  coin- 
cidences, —  the  gooseberry  garnet, 
asparagus  stone,  liver  ore,  blood 
stmie,  cinnamon  stone,  ice  spar, 
satin  spar ;  all  having  received  their 
names  from  the  resemblance  they 
bear  to  the  different  objects  prefixed 
to  their  titles. 

Leaving  the  inorganic  kingdom,  we 
shall  discover  the  analogies  of  form 
not  less  remarkaUe  in  the  vegetable 
world.  Who  can  forget  the  grand 
amusement  of  his  boyhood,  when 
first  entrusted  with  the  perilous 
pocket-knifis,  and  allowed  to  wander 
on  the  heath,  cutting  fern-stalks, 
and  lost  in  amazement  at  the  ^  King 
Charles*  in  the  oak,  or  the  '  Flj^ins 
Eaffle'  disclosed  by  the  section  r 
Wnen  the  rage  was  for  collect- 
ing these  things,  the  sections  of 
trees  were  often  found  to  present 
very  curious  appearances :  before  us 
are  some  engravings  of  these  remark- 
ables.  Thm  is  a  capital  Virgin  and 
Child,  a  mitred  ecclesiastic,  aiMl  some 
nmsical  instruments,  upon  several 
seetioos  of  the  apple-tree.  Some 
fbadl  fieras  when  cut  across  pre- 
sent the  curious  appearance  of  a 
nomber  of  capital  W*s,  arranged 
zoond  the  drcumferenoe.  The  ^Ur 
itritBf  ftlfft  fo^wl  plantSi  have  thgir 


names    from    being    cov  i 
a  vast  number  of  impn  i 
those  of  a  signet.     But    * 
to  speak  of  the   orchids 
fashionable  favourites.    1  i 
ries  performed  in  some  o 
quisite  flowers  are  such  a 
exceed  belief,  and  cannot  I  ! 
conceived  imtil  they  are 
few  months  ago  it  was  ov  ' 
to  spend  some  time  in  the  i  . 
conservatories  of  the  Me  i 
dige  at  Hackney.    Here  a:  : 
together  many  thousand 
rare  exotics.     As  we  we 
admiration  in   one   of  t  i 
stoves,  a  gardener  presei  I 
we  had  seen  the  Chancel]  i 
Wig,  and  conducted  us  t< 
deiiul  flower,  in  which  h  i 
is    figured    forth    with 
exactness.    Further  on,  a  i 
ing  goblin,  with  a  numl ; 
and  arms,  and  a  fearful!; ' 
countenance,  dangled  dow:  i 
terrors  before  our  eyes. 
caiasetum,  full  of  supem  . 
startled  us,  looking  like  sc  ; 
horrid  anomalous  monsters 
all  very  well  in  oil  or  engr  i 
are  clearly  contrary  to  all  r : 
tural  history.    Then  a  Yen  i 
expanded  before  us,  as  if  i 
had  been  to  a  ball  among  t 
and  dropped   her    wondei 
upon  its  branches;  only 
picks  up   and    makes  a 
about  the  lost  article,  the 
shoe.    The  swan-orchid,  < 
cAt»,  next  met  us.    This  is 
ful  plant ;  it  needs  no  paii 
gination  to  detect  at  a  i 
most  curious  resemblance 
bears  to  the  proud  bird  wl 
it  has  borrowed.    There 
formed  body  and  wings,  n 
cate,  long,   recurved   nee 
swollen  at  its  extremity  fa 
all  of  a  spotless  white  I 
livid  old  gentleman's  ha| 
nance  confronted   us,  an 
down  the  old  fellow's  low 
beheld  a  mouth  without 
gums  without  teeth,  and  i 
at  a  throat  behind.    Of  all 
creations  in  the  flower  ^ 
was  the  greatest  and  the 
plexing. 

The  excitable  imaginati 
Darwin  ran  wild  upon  tl| 
dences,  and  he  paints,  in  ^ 
brightness  peculiarly  hk 
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appearance  of  the  American  spider- 
orchid.  Truly  it  is  a  remarkable 
flower;  a  great  brown  spider  mi- 
micked to  the  life  squatting  at  the 
entrance  of  its  vegetable  den,  and 
scaring  away  all  intruders  by  its 
menacing  aspect  I  Then  there  is  a 
multitude  of  resemblances  to  other 
objects,  not  less  striking,  but  more 
common.  Our  English  orchids,  the 
bee  and  fly  orcms,  are  familiar 
instances.  *In  the  genera  Oberonia 
and  Drymodia^  says  Dr.  Lindley, 
'Pythagoras  would  have  found  a 
liymg  evidence  of  animals  trans- 
muted into  plants.*  One  of  the 
flowers  belonging  to  the  former 
species  is  called  the  man-orchis,  the 
Anthropophora,  If  there  are  fairies 
in  the  floral  world,  here  is  Oberon 
himself.  Lizards,  toads,  and  insects, 
appear  to  have  sat  to  the  painter 
and  modeller  in  the  formation  of 
many  other  orchids ;  and  ladies  will 
be  astonished  to  learn  that  one  im- 
pertinent flower  is  a  complete  pair 
of  stays  in  miniature.  Another, 
called  a^r  its  original,  displays  the 
most  unmistakeable  similarity  to  a 
human  thorax,  even  in  minute  parti- 
culars. A  small,  chaste-looking 
flower,  we  saw  at  Loddige's,  had  the 
face  of  a  little  fairy ;  only  she  must 
haye  been  a  married  one  we  presume, 
for  a  snow-white  cap  was  upon  her 
head, — we  dare  not  admit  it  to  have 
been  a  bonnet  de  nmt.  It  seems  a 
thousand  pities  Ovid  was  no  bota- 
nist; could  he  have  fallen  in  with 
half-a-dozen  such  instances  as  w^e 
have  recorded,  what  a  heap  of  ele- 
gant fabrication  would  have  been 
added  to  his  metamorphoses ! 

Not  to  prolong  our  extracts  from 
one  tribe  alone,  let  us  turn  to  others. 
The  mandrake  when  stripped  of  its 
leaves  has  occasionally  a  rude  re- 
semblance to  the  human  form.  The 
description  of  Langhorne  will  convey 
the  most  lively  idea  of  its  appear- 
ance:— 
Mark  how  that  rooted  mandrake  wears 

His  human  feet,  his  human  hands ; 
Oft  as  bis  shapely  form  he  rears, 

Aghast  the  frighted  ploughman  stands. 

The  old-man  cactus.  Cactus  semlisy 
is  about  as  odd  a  plant  as  any  in  our 
list.  Beaching  a  height  of  eight  or 
ten  feet,  he  is  often  seen  in  his  native 
place,  his  long  white  hair  flowing  to 
his  feet,  spending  a  peaceful  existence, 
and  attaining  a  green  old  age  in  spite 


of  the  early  streaks  of  grey  which 
appear  on  his  head.  It  was  long  a- 
fable  that  the  Tartarian  forests 
abounded  in  vegetable  lambs !  They 
were  tolerably  well  formed,  had  four 
— or  nine  I — ^legs,a  head  and  a  tail,  and 
were  clothed  in  golden  wool.  I€ 
there  vras  any  truth  in  the  account 
at  all,  it  was  due  to  the  alleged  occas- 
sional resemblance  of  a  hainr  fern  to 
such  creatures ;  the  name  or  the  fern- 
was  the  Polypodium  barometz,  or  ba^^ 
ranetz :  such,  at  least,  is  Sir  Hans 
Sloane*s  account.  An  equally  en-- 
rious  resemblance,  about  which  there 
is  no  fallacy,  is  the  Chinese  finger* 
fruit,  the  Citrus  sacodactyhts^  *  the 
hand  of  Fo.*  There  were  some  good 
casts  of  this  curiosity  at  the  Chinese 
Collection,  and  its  appearance  vrill 
consequently  be  familiar  to  our  read*^ 
ers ;  tne  fat  and  shapely  contour,  the 
delicate  fingers  and  thumb,  will  re- 
turn to  the  recollection,  possibly, 
almost  with  a  wish  and  a  sigh  that  the 
similarity  were,  in  some  cases  that  is  to 
say,  ordy  a  Ut&e  closer.  They  haye  a 
fruit,  also,  which  they  call  the  Lunff 
Yen,  or  dragon*s-eye,  and  which  bears 
a  very  curious  similarity  to  an  eye- 
ball taken  out  of  its  socket.  We 
have  said  that  these  big  boys  are 
passionately  fond  of  these  curiosities, 
and  many  a  grocer's  wmdow  will 
confirm  our  allegation.  The  root  of 
the  bamboo  is  particularly  prolific  in 
wooden  monst^ties,  wfiic^  resem- 
ble  some  things  in  nature,  and  a 
good  many  which  the  world  never 
saw,  save  upon  canvass,  nor,  pos- 
sibly, even  there.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  this  disposition,  the  Chi- 
nese, with  the  aid  of  a  few  carving^ 
tools,  soon  make  the  root  assume  a 
respectable  figure,  and  we  are  pre- 
sented with  a  grim-looking  old  gen- 
tleman, wearing  a  frizzly  beard  of 
root  fibres,  dressed  in  apparel  of  the 
same,  and  looking  at  one  with  that 
excessively  terrible  jocosity  of  coun- 
tenance which  is  so  much  the  vogue. 
Sometimes  the  old  gentleman  has  a 
wife  and  one  or  two  children,  which 
are  united  together  in  bonds  some- 
what more  material  than  those  of 
family  love.  Dragons  and  gorgons 
form  the  appropriate  pediment  to 
these  sculptures.  The  Broussonetta 
papyri/era  of  Japan  and  India,  from 
which  India  paoer  is  manufactured, 
has  leaves  whicn  contain  a  yet  more 
strange  mimicry.     Each   of  them- 
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appears  as  if  one  had  rent  a  piece  out 
of  it,  and  as  if  it  had  afterwards  been 
darned  up  again.  That  blushing 
production  the  love-apple,  the  to- 
mato of  epicures,  sometunes  commits 
«ome  imitative  freaks.  Occasionally 
it  breaks  out  into  roseate  fingers,  and 
now  and  then  it  has  the  form  of  a 
pair  of  chubby  hands  folded  tose- 
gether.  This  we  state  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  *  curious*  academy  before 
mentioned,  in  whose  Transactions  an 
engraving  of  such  an  occurrence  is 
to  be  found. 

Our  greenhouses  and  our  flower- 
gardens  will  supply  us  with  a  multi- 
tude of  mimicries,  in  which  the 
Tesemblance  has  been  the  origin  of 
the  title.  It  is  a  very  homely 
example  to  adduce,  but  it  is  as 
striking  as  many  more  rare — that  of 
the  common  cock*s-comb,  the  long- 
«ndurinff  ornament  of  our  stifled 
metropolitan's  windows.  The  calceo- 
larias are  flower-slippers ;  the  sweet- 
pea,  a  butterfly;  tne  campanulas, 
Dells;  the  asters,  stars;  while  the 
heart's -ease,  columbine,  Turk's-cap, 
and  a  host  of  others,  overpower  our 
pen,  and  bid  us  leave  the  list  to 
every  one  to  complete ;  and  that  will 
prove  a  longer  task  than  might  have 
been  supposed. 

We  have  thus  gathered  some  curi- 
ous coincidences  from  this  beautiful 
kingdom  of  nature,  and  on  quitting 
it  would  only  delay  to  enter  our 
protest  against  the  conjecture  of  St. 
l^ierre,  Sie  St.  Pierre  of  Paul  and 
Virginia*  *  It  seems  not  impossible,* 
he  writes,  in  his  Harmonies  of  Na* 
ture, '  that  we  mieht  find  in  flowers 
that  correct  model  of  the  sun's  shape 
which  we  have  hitherto  sought  m 
Tain  from  our  telescopes.  (I)  Why 
should  it  be  absurd  to  trace  in  these 
the  lineaments  of  that  luminary,  when 
Tre  find  in  flowers  so  manv  repre- 
sentations of  the  figures  of  insects, 
birds,  and  of  the  heads  of  men  and 
animals?*  We  suppose  that  most 
men  will  now  congratulate  them- 
selves, for  the  truth's  sake,  that 
botany  and  astronomy  are  not  corre- 
lative sciences;  and  St.  Pierre,  in 
Site  of  his  popularity,  must  be  in 
e  minority  on  that  question. 

The  Testacea  in  the  zoological 
kingdom  are  the  analogues,  in  this 
particular,  of  the  Orchmacea  in  the 
vegetable  world,  and  they  have  on 
more  occasioui  than  one  supplied  the 
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decorator  and  architect  i;^ 
and  principles  of  construe 
trifling  beauty  or  value, 
sent  business  with  them 
other  character.    The  sht 
Cassidea  derives  its  nam( 
resemblance  to  a  helmet; 
Strvihiolaria  and  the  Apo 
spectively  simulate  the  f 
ostrich,  and  that  of  a  pelicf 
there  are  shells  which  resen 
spindles  spirally  twisted,  ti 
a  curious  variety  is  marke 
which  proceed  m  successi^ 
across  so  as  to  resemble  t 
of  a  harp,  whence  the  nan 
Other  shells  more  or  less  i: 
different  kinds  of  fruit,  and 
testaceous  olives,  strawbei 
Ions,   dates,-  oranges,    th( 
apples,  and  also  turnips, 
semblance  also  to  a  sharply 
screw  is  a  very  common  aj 
The  shell  named  the  Porci 
ig-cowrie,  is  crossed  by  r 
ack  in  such  a  manner  as ' 
ble  a  scored  pig.    In  the 
some  opposition  it  has  be 
tained  that  the  name  of  ^  ] 
was  derived  from  the  circ 
that  these  shells  were  saic 
formed  an  important  ingr 
the  clay  used  in  that  mai 
Another   pretty  shell,   na 
Btdlina,  resembles  a  rose-bu 
are  like  the  ear,  like  buttoi 
shuttles;  in  short,  the  resc 
are  infinite. 

Most  wonderful  of  all  an 
crinites,  the  stone  plants. 
crimu  moneliformis^  principa 
as  a  fossil,  in  the  musche 
Brunswick,  presents  us  wit) 
elegant  simulation.  It  aj 
the  form  of  a  lily,  and  is  c 
*  lily  encrinite,*  the  stalk,  s€ 
partially  folded  petals  of  tl 
are  imitated  with  the  stri 
actness.  A  good  represeni 
this  marvel  of  an  early  oc 
be  found  in  many  works  on 
Dr.  Mantell's  in  particular.  1 
encrinites  of  the  oolitic  li 
when  their  tentacula  were  e 
wore  all  the  appearance  of  e 
diminutive  palm-trees.  T 
actino-encrinite  is  singular! 
thistie,  the  stalk,  &c.,  and 
down,  being  pretty  &ithful 
sented.  The  Comatula^  the 
representatives  of  the  fossi 
crinites,  keep  up  the  ancc 
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nown,  bat  with  kas  dignitjr — ihej 
imitate  wigs ;  they  are  eaUed  the 
sea-wigs.  Among  the  corals  are  also 
some  instances  in  point.  The  well- 
known  coral  the  Meandrina  eerdfrc' 
formis,  or  hrainstone,  is  strikingly 
similar  in  appearance  to  the  human 
brain.  In  external  form,  in  the  eon- 
Yolutions,  and  even  in  its  semi- 
pinkish  colour,  the  fresh  coral  ap- 
proximates so  nearly  to  its  prototype 
as  to  have  set  several  visionary 
naturalists,  Robinet  especially,  upon 
some  very  extraordinary  and  equally 
ridiculous  theories.  Other  cords  are 
like  petrified  Christmas  puddings, 
and  tne  CaryophyUa  has  the  singukr 
aspect  of  the  sprig  of  a  tree,  the  ends 
of  the  branches  being  tipped  with 
dove-buds.  The  ChrgoTdaflabeUum^ 
QT  sea-fan,  is  too  frequently  an  or- 
nament of  our  drawing-rooms  to 
require  further  notice. 

Among  fish  we  meet  with  a  few, 
which,  while  unlike  their  fellow  ten- 
ants of  the  deep,  claim  no  fellow- 
ship of  form  with  anything  except 
with  the  occasional  productions  of 
the  artist's  pencil.  The  angel  fish, 
so  called  in  the  lucus  a  rum  htcendo 
spirit,  is  one  of  these  hideous  crea- 
tures, and  when  looked  at  from 
above  has  some  resemblance  to  a 
firightful  human  being  provided  with 
winss.  There  is  a  well-known  shark, 
the  nead  of  which  is  of  the  shape  of 
a  hammer.  The  torpedo  is  not  un- 
like a  frying-pan;  another  fish  has 
a  snout  like  a  tobacco-pipe.  Among 
coUections  of  dried  fish,  one  will 
sometimes  be  found  which  is  recog- 
nised as  the  sea-horse,  bearing  as  it 
does  a  ludicrous  aifinity  of  form  to 
a  horse  in  miniature.  The  bull- 
heads, sea-scorpions,  sea-butterflies, 
sun-fish,  saw -fish,  coffin -fish,  and 
many  more,  possess  names  which  sug- 
gest all  that  description  could  convey 
concerning  them. 

The  insect  world  is  rich  in  the 
correspondencies  of  form.  In  the 
pupa  state  the  old  naturalists  found 
to  their  hearts'  content  mimicries  of 
the  human  face.  Old  Goedart  has 
figured  many  pupte  of  lepidopterous 
insects,  which  are  so  many  numan 
heads  in  miniature,  some  with  Roman 
noses,  some  with  Egyptian  expres- 
sions of  countenance,  and  one  like 
an  old  lady  in  a  cap!  One  of 
the  remarkable  instances  is  that  of 
the  Scarabam  manopw^  or  kaogaxoo 


beetle,  which  will  be  £nmd  well- 
figured  by  Mr.  Westwood,  in  Loit^ 
don*s  Magazine  of  Natural  tMong. 
The  insect  is  more  than  two  inches 
in  length,  and  in  its  attempted  mar- 
supial mimicry  has  an  appearanee 
thoroughly  uncommon  and  irresist- 
ibly grotesque.  The  insect  seems 
half  a  beetle  and  half  a  kangaroo, 
the  peculiarly  formed  hinder  legs  of 
that  animal  being  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  insect.  The  Rev.  W. 
Kirby,  in  a  paper  in  the  same  work^ 
figures  several  equally  anomaloiia 
insects.  One  of  these  nas  a  curious 
homed  head,  and  much  resembles 
a  short-homed  bull ;  another  ap- 
pears to  be  wearing  a  drawn  dagger 
on  his  head ;  and  a  third  is  adorned 
with  little  fringed  processes,  scmie* 
thing  like  the  sprigs  of  a  tree.  The 
strange  insects  called  the  *  walking- 
sticks,'  must  not  be  passed  by— th^ 
are  precisely  like  pieces  of  walking- 
stick.  The  ferocious  stag-beetle  pos- 
sesses long  jaws,  which  closely  cor- 
respond with  the  appearance  of 
anUers.  The  rhinoceros  and  ele- 
phant beetles,  three  or  four  inches 
m  length  at  the  most,  mimic  with 
pretensions  to  partial  accuracy  the 
figures  of  their  stupendous  co-nomi- 
nees. The  rhinoceros-beetle  has  a 
process  comparable  to  the  tusk  of 
that  enormous  brute.  The  ^death's 
head*  hawk -moth,  the  Aeheroniid 
airopujtj  has  the  figure  of  that  object 
faithfully  depicted  on  the  upper  part 
of  its  body,  near  the  head.  Many 
insects  are  hke  spectres,  and  are  weu 
calculated  to  intimidate  all  assailants 
by  the  very  frightfulness  of  their 
aspect.  The  caterpillars  of  several 
moths  are  remarkable  for  putting  on 
a  variety  of  imitative  forms.  That 
of  one  01  our  largest  and  most  beau- 
tiful moths,  the  Catocala  fraxmi, 
feeds  on  the  ash,  and  is  so  exactly 
similar  to  a  piece  of  brown  Itchen 
dotted  with  black  as  to  defy  detec- 
tion. 

We  are  now  about  to  record  one 
of  the  most  startling  examples  <^ 
coincidence  in  form  which  natoial 
history  supplies — the  PhyUo-mor^ 
phom  insects.  A  natoralist  at  the 
Gape,  on  one  of  his  excursions,  saw 
at  his  feet  some  withered  leaves 
whose  tints  pleased  his  eye,  and  he 
put  forth  his  hand  to  take  them  np^ 
—conceive  his  utter  amazement  to 
behold  them  all  take  to  their  legs 
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and  nm  away !  There  was  no  mis- 
take about  it;  there  they  were,  all 
makiDg  off  as  fast  as  possible.  He 
instantly  seized  one  of  them,  and 
discovered  it  to  be  an  insect !  They 
are  now  classified  under  the  head 
of  the  Walking  Leaf,  or  PhyUo- 
morphous  insects.  The  limbs  of 
these  curious  creatures  are  concealed 
by  lamina  of  thin  tissue,  so  tinted  as 
to  wear  the  precise  aspect  of  leaves ; 
and  the  resemblance  is  heightened  by 
the  veins  which  traverse  them,  just 
as  in  the  case  of  real  leaves.  In  the 
Naturalists^  Library^  and  in  West- 
wood's  magnificent  work  the  Arcana 
JEntamologica^  are  some  admirable 
drawings  of  these  insects.  Some  of 
them  are  green,  some  have  fallen 
into  the  ^  yellow  sere,'  some  are 
brown ;  and,  more  curious  still,  some 
are  as  if  they  had  been  half-devoured 
by  insects !  In  the  British  Museum 
entomological  collection  there  are 
several  beautiful  examples  of  these 
insects ;  one,  called  the  *'  myrtle- leaf,' 
is  as  nearly  like  a  leaf  in  form,  vein- 
ing,  and  in  its  delicate  green  tint,  as 
is  possible.  These  insects  are  prin- 
cipally tropical,  and  belong  to  the 
orders  Locusta,  Mantis,  and  Phasma. 

Our  gardeners  well  know  that  the 
imitativeness  of  various  insects  causes 
them  often  to  be  overlooked  at  times 
when  they  are  doing  the  worst  mis- 
chief. Some  of  them,  with  incredible 
effrontery,  will  arrange  themselves 
into  angular  forms,  and  being  of  a 
brown  colour  and  knotted  surface, 
are  wholly  indistinguishablefrom  sur- 
rounding sprays.  Rirby  and  Spence 
quote  an  anecdote  of  a  gardener,  who 
perceiving,  as  he  thought,  a  dry 
twig  on  a  tree,  broke  it  away,  and  to 
his  inexpressible  wonder  found  it  a 
wriggling,  living  caterpillar  in  his 
himd.  The  Bomhyx  querci/Mi,  and 
some  of  the  Lepidopteruj  simulate 
dead  leaves,  and  hang  down  from 
the  branches  as  if  every  breath  of 
wind  would  bring  them  to  the  ground. 

Among  reptiles  we  are  met  by  the 
droll  circumstance  of  one  of  the 
harmless  serpents  being  marked  on 
the  back  of  its  neck  with  a  yellow 
spot,  distinctly  resembling  a  pair  of 
spectacles  I  it  is  an  Indian  speciesi 
and  has  received  its  name,  the  Spec- 
tade-snake,  from  this  resemblance. 
The  basilisk,  with  its  crowned  head, 
long  the  wonder  of  older  naturalists, 
some  of  whom  have  depicted  this 


king  of  reptiles  with  an  u  i 
good  crown  on  his  head,  i 
sobered  down  into  a  creati  : 
has  a  head  shaped  somev  i 
the  fashion  of  a  mitre.  The  i 
dosarusy  or  frilled  Agan 
has  a  ruff  like  that  known 
Elizabeth's,  which  it  elev  I 
becoming  prudery  when  it  i 

As  we  rise  in  the  scale,  o  i 
gical  gleanings  become  ver 
We  have  birds  whose  bills 
spoons,  others  boats,  many  i 
quisite  ruffs,  some  carry  tl 
able  appendage  of  a  long  b 
others  have  helmeted  head 
terrible  aspect.    Mrs.  Jame  : 
tions,  that  in  the  Canadian 
bird  frequently  thrust  itse 
notice,   called  the  ^  Soldie 
Woods,'  from  the  correspor 
its  plumage  ¥rith  the  bravei  i 
litary  caparison.    One  of    I 
elegant  analogies  of  form  ai  i 
feathered  tribes  remains  to 
tioned.     The    Mcmnra  su} 
lyre-tail,  is  a  beautiful  bir  I 
carries  in  its  magnificent  tai 
derfuUy  close  imitation  of 
of  an  ancient  Greek  lyre.   G 
gin  of  the  lyre  is  mrmed 
feathers  on    each   side,  wl 
broad,  and  curve  into  scroll  i 
upper  end,  while  the  stri  i 
their  representatives  in  a  ni 
thin,    delicate,    wire -like 
This  unhappy  bird  finds  tl 
that  extraordinary  beauty  i 
the  most  dangerous  possess 
fully  confirmed;  for  the  sa 
tail  it  is  shot,  and  hunted  do 
out  mercy,  and  will  very  ] 
soon  become  extirpated.    1 
are  sold  at  Sydney  for  fron 
to  thirty  shillings  the  pai: 
peacock's  tail,  with  the  clas! 
attached  to  it,  is  too  self-su 
an  instance  to  endure  expatu 

Here  we  may  take  \ea^ 
subject  which  has  already, 
occupied  too  much  time.  Bi 
comes  a  curious  question  t( 
many  of  the  examples  enu] 
To  what  end  have  these  con 
ences  of  form  been  designed 
question  is  almost  answei 
use  an  Elizabethan  expressic 
it  is  a  reasonable  conjecture^ 
many  cases  the  coincidence  < 
is  one  of  the  defensory  pi 
which  the  Creator  has  assi 
some  of  His  creatures;  and 
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ctseof  the  orchids,  there  is  scaroelj  allotted  to  some,  and  denied  to  odiera, 

a  donbt  that  the  monstrous  aspect  of  is  a  second  qnesticm  which  brings  na 

insects,  birds,  &c.  serres  as  a  scare-  back  to  our  original  positicHi,  and 

crow  for  insect  robbers.    Still,  why  leares  ns  in  undmiinished  ignoranoe 

these  proyisions  should  have  been  of  thecal  Aoro. 
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OMBTiMBS  the  heart  grows  weary  with  the  load 
Of  efforts  frnitless  grown,  and  withered  hopetf^ 
Of  love  that  sought  in  vain  to  pour  itself 
Freely  and  fully  forth  into  the  hearts 
Of  others,  Grod*8  appointed  cups  for  love ; 
Sometimes  the  heart  grows  weary  with  the  sight 
Of  those  whom  God  made  men  with  living  souls» 
Grovelling,  if  not  in  crime,  in  vice, — ^if  not 
In  vice,  in  that  rank  emptiness  and  sloth 
That  rot  souls  piecemeal  even  ere  they  kill ; 
Sometimes  the  heart  grows  weary  with  the  din 
Of  wealth,  and  cry  of  want,  and  sullen  laugh 
Of  holy  sorrow  curdling  into  hate, — 
Ay,  with  that  groan  of  universal  woe 
Wherewith  the  whole  creation,  as  of  yore, 
Travaileth  in  pain  together  until  now ; 
Sometimes  the  heart  grows  weary,  very  weary. 

And  then  the  Small  Voice  saith, — '  Sow  on  in  faith ! 

Sow  the  good  seed !  another  after  thee 

Shall  reap.    Hast  thou  not  garnered  many  fruits 

Of  others  sowing,  whom  thou  knewest  not  ? 

Canst  toll  how  many  struggles,  sufferings^  tears, 

All  unrecorded,  unremembered  all. 

Have  gone  to  build  up  what  thou  hast  of  good  ? 

Canst  toll  how  many  died,  that  thou  shouldst  pray  ? 

All  unrecorded,  unremembered . . .    Nay, 

Not  unrecorded  all,  even  thoueh  forgotten ; 

Not  unrecorded  He  who  died  mr  thee . . . 

The  seed  thou  sowest,  is  it  thine  to  say, 

*•  1  will  or  will  not  sow  it,'  as  it  falls 

Ripe  with  all  blessing  from  that  fruitful  cross, 

That  tree  ot'life,  rich  with  His  blood? 

*•  Up,  man ! 
Up,  worthless  one !  up  in  Grod's  strength !  go  forth ! 
Gro !  treasure  up  for  joy  each  smallest  woe, 
Each  baffled  hope,  each  callous  sneer,  each  threat 
Of  evil  undeserved,  each  idle  jest 
Blunting  the  point  of  truth,  each  cold  smooth  smile 
Freezing  the  loTe  that  would  be  I    Treasure  these, 
I  say ;  uiese  be  thy  precious  cross ;  by  these 
Bless  (jod  if  thou  canst  suffer  for  His  sake ! 

^  Faint  not.    *T  is  much  only  to  sow  good  seed; 
*Ti8  much  to  sow  that  which  another  reapeth. 
And  many  daily  sow,  marked  well  of  God, 
Who,  having  sown,  do  fiiint,  and  He  forgiveth ! 
Tet  is  it  more  to  sow,  and  not  to  faint. 
*  In  due  time  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not ;' 
And  '  they  that  sow  in  tears,  shall  reap  in  joy.*  * 
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THE  family  at  St.  Fyne*8  had  at 
length  become  so  alarmed  at 
John's  continued  silence,  and  the 
tdrcumstance  of  the  newspaper  para- 
fpraph  remaining  uncontradicted,  that 
it  was  at  length  resolved  the  vicar 
should  proceed  in  person  to  see  after 
his  son's  welfare.  When  he  last  left 
home  it  had  been  as  a  say  collegian 
in  Hessian  boots ;  and  nis  quiet  na- 
bits  since  made  the  journey  truly 
formidable.  There  was  a  great  pack- 
ing up  of  trunks  of  an  antique  form, 
curiously  studded  with  brass  nails, 
and  much  time  spent  in  compendi- 
ously arranging  in  a  couple  of  news- 
papers some  sandwiches,  containing 
a  small  ham  and  part  of  a  round  of 
beef.  Having,  in  doubt  as  to  the 
expenses  he  might  be  put  to  on  the 
road,  placed  a  half-year's  income  in 
a  great  black  pocket-book,  which 
was  afterward  nidden  in  his  most 
sequestered  pocket,  he  finally  de« 
parted  one  sultry  morning  in  June, 
in  two  great  coats  and  a  comforter. 

Dire  apprehensions  haunted  him 
on  the  road,  preventing  him  from 
enjo3rin|;  any  of  the  novelties  around, 
and  spoiling  his  ai>petite  so,  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  joumev  he  still 
had  provisions  enough  to  nave  set 
up  a  cook's  shop.  A^ich  did  he  me- 
ditate on  the  mode  of  ascertaining 
w^ho  would  be  the  most  able  counsel  to 
retain,  for  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  the  case  would  come  on  at  the 
assizes.  Then  the  thought  of  finding 
his  innocent  son  in  prison,  should  the 
offence  not  be  bailable,  harrowed  up 
his  soul ;  and,  though  relieved  from 
this  apprehension  by  seeing  John  in 
his  room,  he 'was  not  in  a  state  of 
mind  to  appreciate  the  extreme  po- 
liteness of  his  ffuests,  aU  of  whom  did 
their  best  to  snew  honour  to  John's 
father,  each  in  his  own  way.  Lar- 
kins  made  him  a  strong  tumbler  of 
punch,  offering  to  brew  him  a  bowl 
of  bishop  if  he  preferred  it, — a  li- 
quor which  he  probably  thought 
xni^ht  be  acceptable  from  its  ecclesi- 
astical assodations ;  and  Dingle  placed 
at  his  disposal  several  curious  pipes, 
snduding  a  calumet  he  had  bought 

TOL.  zxxix.  no.  ccxxxiv. 


from   a   North    Americai 
Fuddicombe  whispered  to '. 
that  he  thought  tney  had 
to  which  Dashwood  replies 
considered   it  would  be 
friendly  to  leave  Faunce  a 
his  ffovemor,  who  was  evid 
at  all  disposed  to  be  jolly, 
whose  native  delicacy  and  t 
through    the   mists    of  pa 
ebriet^,  conceiving  it  proper 
a  subject  on  which  the  vie 
be  supposed  to  be  at  hoi 
menced  a  philippic  against 
seyites,  whom  he  termed,  wi 
vigour  all  his  own,  *•  infema 
and  was  rather  surprised 
Rev.  Mr.  Faunce  did  not  » 
dially  to  recognise  him  as  tl 
mined  foe  of  Romanism.    A 
the  vicar's  silence  and  reserv 
they  had  at  first  ascribed 
wardness  at  finding  himsel 
pectedly  among  so  man^  ch( 
rits,  had  a  visibly  numbing  < 
the  party;  and  after  nodd 
winkmg  to  each  other  for  soi 
they  rose  simultaneously  ai 
out,  to  John's  immense  reliel 

As  soon  as  the  door  had  cl 
the  last  of  them,  the  vicar  c 
chair  close  up. 

^Tell  me,  my  son,'  he  sai 
iously,  '  what  steps  have  bee 
in  this  unpleasant  business  ?' 

'Do  you  mean  the  row 
town,  sir?'  inquired  John,  a 
to  laugh.    '  On,  that's  all  rig 
ago.    T  didn't  think  it  worth 
about.' 

'  Good  gracious ! '  exclaim 
vicar, — 'not  worth  writing 
and  there  have  we  been  thinl 
nothing  else  night  and  day  I 
boy,  your  mother  won't  sle 
she  hears  from  me.    Still,  I  ai 
to  see  you  make  so  light  of  it. 
we  must  have  the  impostor  pu 
who  has  thus  disturbed  the  pe 
our  family — it  would  be  culpa 
allow  him  to  escape.' 

'  What  impostor  f '  said 
staring. 

Mr.  Faunce  looked  at  him  t 

for  a  »pw»v— 
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'Why,  sorely,  John,  surely,'  he 
said,  '  yon  doii*t  mean  to  say  the  ac- 
count in  the  newspapers  was  true  V 

Kow  John,  asssted  by  his  com- 
panions, had  begun  to  rq^azd  the 
affair  as  such  a  capital  joke,  that  the 
yicar^s  earnestness  stajggered  him. 
Here  had  his  goyemor  come  posting 
up  from  home  to  question  him  about 
an  oeeurrence  wluch  he  hoped  the 
£unily  had  by  this  time  forgotten. 
Much  diplomacy  did  he  expend  be- 
lire  he  succeeded  in  persuading  his 
parent  that,  apart  from  the  ind^ant 
doqucpce  of  the  Commercial  PatriU, 
there  was  nothing  extramrdinarily 
heinaus  in  the  oeeurrence. 

*  Ah,  John,*  he  said,  at  lengthy  ^I 
am  greatly  relieyed  to  find  the  mat- 
ter not  so  bad  as  I  had  thought.  But 
you  must  promise  to  shun  such  fro- 
&Q»  in  future.  Bemonb^,  my  son, 
that  a  soldier  has  a  moral  dignity  to 
aoftauv  which  these  oiitlveaj»  caa- 
BOt  fiul  to  endanger.  Yet  I  know 
^boys  wiU  be  boys,"  he  continued, 
fihakiiig  his  head  and  smiling,,— 'I 
vas  a  sad  scapegrace  myself,  onoe.' 

Old  gentlemen  haye  an  extzaordi- 
nary  fiuiey  lor  repiesaiting  their 
youthful  selyes  in  an  abaodcmed  and 
profligate  light,  dcMug  it*  too^  with  a 
maryeUous  self-comp&oency.  I  doubt 
if  the  yicar's  conscienoe  was  charged 
with  any  more  enaeptiimable  act 
than  occasionaL  absence  from  the  col- 
lege chapd  of  a  momixig,  or  a  libel- 
kma  portrait  of  his  tutor  on  the  wall 
of  his  room.  Yet  the  good  man  in- 
dulged a  pleasant  beUef  that  his  early 
lifeliad  oeen  remarkably  dissc^te. 

*"  I  am  glad»  my  son^'  he  resumed, 
^to  see  uiat  you  sometimes  relax 
pleasantly  wij^  your  comrades — al- 
ways remembering  moderation.  They 
seem  firank,  gay  fellows;  and  yet  i 
warrant  they  can  be  studious  and 
oideily  enough  sometimes.  The 
aweetest  moments  I  remember  at  col- 
lege, wese  those  when  I  and  other 
hwrd  readers  would  assemble  in  one 
cf  our  looms  and  dear  the  cobwebs 
£:om  our  bcains,  w^  pleasant,.  80-> 
cialtalk.  At  such  times,  he  went  on, 
sasBUg  into  the  fire,  '  the  jest  was 
Soubi^  applauded,  though  t£^  was 
BO  want  of  ¥rit  among  us;  and  we 
would  attack  the  ancients  afterwards 
aU  ^e  stronger^  like  Antaeus^  for 
touching  earth. 

John  did  not  in  this  peturc  reeog- 
nifle  any  remarkable  resemblaoGe  t» 


the  proceedings  of  his  comrades  and 
Umsdf ;  indeed,  in  their  case  Ence- 
ladus  would  haye  been  a  more  ap- 
propriate illustration  than  the  other 
gbnt ;  prostrate,  with  a  mountain  on 
his  brcAst,  his  struggles  only  pro- 
dnctiye  of  ashes  or  destroying  fiame. 

He  led  the  (dd  gentleman  away 
from  the  embarrassing  subject  by- 
asking  questions  oChooie;  and  see- 
ing him,  on  the  introduction,  of  the 
topic,  stretch  his  I^  to  the  fire  in 
after-dinner  fashion,  filled  a  g^aas  of 
wine   and  placed  it  at  his  elbow: 
whoeupon   he    presently  leeeiyed 
fullest  accounts  of  all  the  hopes  and 
pcoq^ects  of  the  ^nulyy  domestic  and 
agrieukuraL    There  neyer  had  been 
such  a  show  of  apple-hlosaoni.    Tqbi 
Barry  had  been  yery  industiioai^ 
though  he  came  home  from  the  last 
fidr  rather  drunk.    The  flower  gar- 
den was  prosperous  and  gay  under 
Amy'ssnperintending  care;  uidLaDr 
caster  was  regaining  hia  spirita  and 
smbaapoiat.    After  the  feyerish  life 
he  had  led  of  late,  John  felt  wluk 
listemng  to  these  detaik  like  one 
who  has  left  the  glare  of  sunshine  to 
walk  in  pleasant  shade  under  green 
trees.,    Mis  fatherthen  inquired  if  he 
had  yet  seen  his  nnde,  whose  hooae 
was  within  easy  walk  of  the  tonrs. 
John  had  walked  to  Ckytton  Lodge 
soon  after  his  aiiiyal  in  order  to  pay 
his  reelects  to  Mr.  Richard  Fauace, 
intending  to  make  a  great  isKpatamaa. 
on  that  gentleman,  by  infusing  into 
his  manner  towards  him  the  derarence 
of  a  nephew  mued  with  the  ea^ 
firankness  of   a  soldiery   and  had 
sketched  a  ^ht  programme  of  a 
conyersationTSom  which  militaiy 
topics  were  to  be  considerately  ex- 
cluded, lest  he  should  giye  his  rdac 
tiye  a  distaste  for  hisown  sober 
pumuts^  bjr  exciting  in  hba  a  deraoe 
mr  unattamable  q^ndour.     None 
of  these  preparations  took.  effiBGt,^  as 
Mr.  Faunce  was  absoat  from  hom^ 
and  itwaaunfiertamwhenhewoBld 
letuin. 

'I  trust,*  said  the  yieac,  aa  be 
walked  with  John  to  the  hotel  when 
he  was  to  sleep,  *  that  he  will  be  hoe 
before  I  depart  for  St.  fjnie*a;  it 
would  be  sad,  after  bei^g  so  many 
years  iqpait^  to  miss  the  opportunity 
ofmeetuig.  Bichord  was  scarce  your 
age»  John,  wfaenlsaMphim  last,  and 
&  years  before  wekneweach  oUici/a 
eytfj  though — but  tb&  woridls^ 
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busiiiefs  is  a  stem  diyider  of 
hearts.* 

Next  morning  John,  going  to  break- 
fast with  his  father  at  the  hotel,  met 
Trant,  who  had  just  returned  from 
leaye,  and  who  came  up  to  shake 
hands  with  him.  It  struck  John 
that  he  should  like  to  present  Trant 
to  his  father,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
regiment  more  to  the  yicar*s  taste 
than  the  grog-drinkers  of  the  pre- 
vious night,  so  he  asked  him  to  join 
them  at  breakfast ;  to  which  Trant 
agreed.  They  found  Mr.  Fannce  up, 
and  pacing  the  breakfast- room,  lus 
face  beaming  with  philanthropy  from 
the  reaction  of  his  feelings  after  his  late 
anxiety,  and  his  ordinary  benignity 
80  mnch  enhanced,  that  if  John  had 
introduced  as  a  guest  the  mendicant 
outside,  who,  accosting  him  as  '  Gap- 
tain,*  had  invoked  a  blessing  on  him 
with  an  honest  fervour  that  was 
immediately  rewarded  with  a  shilling, 
he  would  probably  have  been  re- 
ceived with  cordiality.  Trant  was 
delighted  with  the  warm,  old-fa- 
shioned politeness  that  marked  the 
vicar*s  reception  of  him,  and  they 
grew  quite  mtimate  on  the  spot,  dis- 
cussing with  their  meal  subjects  light, 
literary,  and  ethical,  in  a  manner 
that  might  have  caused  the  two 
subalterns  to  fancy  themselves  lis- 
tening to  a  chapter  from  The  Spec-' 
taior. 

Mr.  Faunce  was  eq[ually  pleased 
with  his  young  acquamtance,  whose 
ideas  were  indeed  <»st  in  a  forgotten 
mould.  Not  that  he  was  exactly 
behind  the  age  either,  for  his  in- 
tellect, though  warped  by  poetic 
fancies,  was  both  powerful  and  prac- 
tical. His  character  had  been  formed 
by  nerving  influences,  beneath  which 
a  feeble  organisation  would  have 
shrunk  into  apathy  or  querulousness. 
All  his  life  he  had  st(x>d  in  lonely, 
unsheltered  self-dependence,  ftdng 
the  northerly  blasts  of  friendlessness 
and  obscurity.  Thus  are  Stoics  made, 
yet  his  philosophy  was  genial ;  thus 
earnest  workers,  yet  he  spoke  con- 
temptuously of  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
calhng  its  noble  doctrines  hud 
names,  and  mourning  the  want  of 
some  priest  of  antique  and  truer 
£uth  to  stand  like  another  Aaron 
between  the  living  and  the  dead  and 
stay  the  plague.  Yet  he  was  keen 
to  detect  anomalies  and  abuses,  and 
xeady  to  attack  them. 


'You  have  said  nothii 
letters,  John,*  the  vicar 
'of  your  studies,  or  the 
them.  But  making  all  all 
a  father's  partiality,  I  dou 
are  even  thus  early  pushin 
the  crowd.  Tell  me,  my  b 
see  the  path  to  profession 
tion  plainly  ?* 

John  was  rather  puzzlet 
To  say  the  truth,  he  had  i 
been  looking  for  the  pai 
such  existed,  and  there 
direction-posts  to  guide  hit 
regarded  rlodde  as  a  mile 
no  figures  on  it.  He  '\ 
relieved  at  Trant  interposii 
tion : — 

'  What  would  you  have  1 
sir,  with  that  view  ?*  he  asl 

The  vicar    was   disapp 
such  a  question  from  the  y 
cer,  whom  he  had  begun 
as  the  embodiment  of  his 
soldier. 

'  My  sacred  caUing,*  he  st 
eludes  me  from  a  personal 
ance  with  the  studies  I  al 
but  it  has  never  been  dispi 
war  is  a  science  not  to  be 
without  difficulty,  nor  to  be 
in  without  peculiar  powers.' 

Trant  smiled.  '  We  will 
him,  after  much  study,  fraui 
aU  military  learning,'  be  ! 
master  of  strategy,  and  as  ' 
in  fence*  as  Yanban  and  < 
taigne :  but  what  will  it  avf 
He  will  still  need  some  quali 
indispensable  to  a  display  of 
talent.* 

*  What  are  they?*  ask 
Faunce,  expectiog  to  hear  soi 
unusually  abstruse. 

'  Decrepitude,*  returned 
'  and  a  grey  head.  According 
present  system,  our  comn 
when  their  services  are  needi 
take  the  field  in  a  Bath  chi 
lead  their  troops  to  a  final  vi< 
charge  in  a  gig  driven  by  an  a 
camp.  The  general  most  reli^ 
present  is  general  debility.*    i 

The  vicar  smiled.  *  We  ml 
forget  our  respect  to  those  i 
set  in  authority  over  us,*  1 
shaking  his  head.  'But,  a 
jToung  gentleman,  I  find  il 
sible  to  believe  that  there  is  a 
fession  in  which  talent  and  ap| 
will  not  make  their  way,  n(M 
render  its  ponessor  distingui 
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Trant  righed,  and  made  no  an- 
swer ;  perhaps  thinkihg  it  unseemly 
to  pnsn  the  argument  and,  maybe, 
remembering  the  time  when  he  him- 
self had  held  such  sanguine  opinions. 
Then  tibe  vicar,  wishing  to  counteract 
any  injurious  impressions  John  might 
have  received  during  the  dialogue, 
and  at  the  same  tune  to  correct 
Trant*s  views,  entered  on  a  discourse 
concerning  the  spirit,  advantages,  and 
exalting  tendency  of  the  army  as  a 
profession. 

On  this  subject,  as  the  reader 
is  aware,  the  vicar's  ideas  were 
gathered  from  the  dark  ages  of 
chivalry,  and  would  have  been  cor- 
rect enough  in  those  days  of  un- 
regenerate  Englishmen.  Distinction 
of  rank  was  then  the  foundation 
of  society,  and  on  it  was  reared  the 
Gothic  superstructure  of  veneration 
for  authority,  and  of  that  enthu- 
siasm which  made  a  man  lay  down 
life,  and  even  fortune,  for  lus  sha- 
dowy creed;  for  we  are  assured  there 
were  once  such  beings  as  Crusaders. 
The  edifice  was  pervaded,  too,  by  the 
forgotten  spirit  of  loyalty  —  that 
graceful  unreality  —  that  insanity  of 
Sie  great-hearted.  In  such  times,  a 
soldier— the  breath  of  whose  nostrils 
was  the  essence  of  these  qualities  — 
might,  indeed,  be  esteemed  highly. 
But  now  that  the  brute  attributes 
of  valour  and  blind  devotion  are  for 
ever  extinct — ^now  that  the  nation  is 
henceforth  to  carry  in  its  right  hand 
gentle  peace — ^now  that  even  Justice 
nerself  has  sheathed  her  vengeful 
sword,  supplying  its  place  with  a 
horn-book,  and,  no  longer  blindfold, 
merely  keeps  one  eye  shut,  which 
gives  her  a  humorous  air;  while 
Britannia  is  dothiug  herself  in  a  new 
suit  of  calico,  at  once  her  ornament  and 
defence,  and  carries  a  bale  of  goods 
on  each  of  the  points  of  her  trident, — 
how  can  the  army  longer  command 
respect  ?  A  nation  of  inoffensive 
cotton-spinners  can  have  no  need  of 
bravoes — sheep  cannot  require  dogs 
to  guard  them  when  there  are  no 
wolves,  especially  as  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  curs  is  for  merely 
mutton-eating  purposes.  Thus  ma^ 
it  be  demonstrated  that  the  ariny  is 
an  expensive  eyesore,  exciting  the 
honest  indignation  of  a  Prc«dent 
Happy  flint  and  his  brethren  of  the 
Holy  Vehme:  presenting  the  ap- 
pearance, even  to  India  dir^tom  onfy, 


of  a  Pandora's  box  with  a  Napier  at 
the  bottom. 

Trant  was  to  meet  that  morning 
by  appointment  a  Mr.  Eeene,  who 
had  been  his  guardian ;  for  Trant  had 
been  alone  in  the  world  from  an 
early  age.  While  yet  a  child  he  was 
left  to  uie  care  of  his  last  relative,  a 
venerable  aunt,  with  the  prospect  of 
mamtaining  his  future  position  as  a 
gentleman  on  about  fif^  pounds  a- 
year;  an  income  which  his  father, 
after  spending  his  youth  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  the  last  five  years  of 
his  life  in  a  regiment  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  yeUow  fever  finally 
carried  him  off,  had  succeeded  in 
realising  out  of  the  stipend  wrung  by 
officers  from  an  overburdened  coun- 
try on  pretence  of  serving  her  Ma- 
jesty. When  his  aunt  died,  the  boy 
had  been  left  to  the  guardianship  of 
Mr.  Eeene,  a  man  well  to  do  in  the 
world,  and  agent  to  Lord  Aventayle. 
Wit*h  the  son  of  this  nobleman, 
Francis  Basnet,  Trant  went  to  school, 
and  the  boys  becoming  great  friends, 
the  latter  often  spent  part  of  his  va- 
cation at  Basnet  House,  growing  into 
high  favour  with  his  lordship,  who 
UMd  to  call  him  a  *  fine,  manly  fellow,' 
and  a  *  young  Pitt.*  It  was  through 
this  nobleman's  interest  that  he  ob- 
tained his  commission;  and  Mr. 
Eeene's  business  with  him  now  was 
to  arrange  about  converting  the 
aforesaid  income  into  ready  money, 
for  the  purchase  of  his  company 
when  the  opportunity  should  occur. 

At  breakfast,  Trant  having  men- 
tioned this  engagement,  the  vicar 
asked  him  if  Air.  Eeene  was  a 
shrewd,  active  man,  with  much  apti- 
tude for  the  world's  business.  Trant 
said  he  answered  very  well  to  that 
description. 

*A  slender,  good-looking  man, 
having  bright  black  eyes,  and  dark 
curlii^  hair  ?'  pursued  the  vicar. 

'  Why,  no,  sir,'  replied  Trant ; '  he 
is  rather  corpulent,  and  his  hair  is 
getting  grey.' 

'  Ah,  true,'  said  Mr.  Faunce,  who 
neyer  calculated  on  there  being  two 
Eeenes  in  the  world;  'I  was  for- 
getting the  lapse  of  time — my  own 
nair  was  dark  when  I  last  saw  him, 
and  for  long  afterwards,  too.  Dear 
me  I  I  often  find  mvself  thinking  of 
those  who  are  no  less  deep  in  the 
vale  of  years  than  myself  as  if  they 
were  yet  young.    But  he  was  a  oom* 
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panion  of  mine  at  college — a  merry 
fellow,  and  sharp  as  a  n^dle.* 

After  breakfast,  as  they  all  walked 
toeether  to  the  barracks,  Trant  caught 
sight  of  Mr.  Keene  approaching  in 
company  with  a  person  whom  ^hn 
recognised  as  Mr.  Barker,  bat  who 
disappeured  before  they  met,  going 
down  a  nde  street,  when  Mr. 
Keene  came  up  and  accosted  Trant ; 
the  yicar  paused ;  and,  looking  for  a 
moment  m  his  face,  held  out  his 
hand. 

'  The  same,'  he  said,  'meUowed  by 
time.  Keene,  my  old  chum,  do  you 
recollect  me  ?* 

Mr.  Keene  gassed  at  the  speaker 
with  no  expression  of  recognition, 
but  on  heannff  his  name  shook  his 
hand  very  coroially. 

'  It  is  lone  since  you  and  I  met, 
Mr.  Faunce,  he  said;  'and  we  have 
taken  very  different  paths,  I  fancy, 
since  we  were  at  college  together — 
youVe  been  the  man  of  reflection, 
and  I  of  action  I  Tve  not  let  myself 
rust,  I  assure  you !' 

He  had  not;  for  perpetual  fHction 
luninst  the  rou^h  ed^  of  a  lawyer's 
me  had  kept  him  bright  and  sharp. 
He  was  the  man  of  the*age,  cool  and 
daring  in  speculation,  wd  looking 
unwinkingly  afler  chances,  especially 
the  main.  At  college  he  had  been 
noted  for  his  shrewd,  practical  sense, 
while  a  perpetual  flow  of  ^irits 
made  him  ratner  popular,  in  spite  of 
his  apparent  over-regard  for  self- 
interest.  He  was  plump  and  rosy, 
too,  bearing  the  confident  look  of  one 
who  had  a  Uaiaofi  with  Fortune ;  and 
had  riehtly  distinguished  between 
himself  and  the  calm,  benerolent, 
abstracted  yicar,  expressing  peace 
rather  than  prosperity;  they  might 
haye  been  the  respectiye  represent- 
atiyes  of  Old  and  New  Englimd. 

Linking  his  arm  in  Mr.  Faunce's, 
they  walked  to  the  barracks  behind 
the  two  youn^  men,  who  there  left 
them  for  a  time:  John  going  to 
parade,  and  Trant  to  report  himself 
to  the  colonel. 

During  their  absence  the  two 
elders  recalled  some  of  the  scenes  of 
their  early  acquaintance,  and  Mr. 
Keene  gaye  the  vicar  a  sketch  of  his 
subsequent   career,    dwelling  with 


particular  satisfiustion  on  a  lucky  in- 
yestment  he  had  lately  made. 

' Fifteen  per  cent,  air!  and  will  be 
double  that,'  he  said,  chuckling. 
'Do  yon  ever  dabble  in  these 
things?' 

'  Never,'  returned  the  vicar,  who, 
like  the  ghost  of  Banquo,  had  no 
speculation  in  his  eyes. 

'You  might  do  worse,  I  can  tell 
you,'  rejoined  Mr.  Keene.  'If  yon 
had  any  loose  cash  now  I  could  put 
yon  in  the  way  of  investing  it  well — 
safe,  sir,  safe  as  a  church  v 

Perhaps  it  was  the  apposite  nature 
of  the  simile  which  caused  the  vicar 
to  listen  attentively  to  a  number  of 
details,  and  afterwards  to  peruse  a 
prospectus  produced  firom  Mr. 
Keene's  coat-pocket.  As  his  com- 
panion's relation  grew  more  glowing, 
Mr.  Faunce's  face  {gradually  assumed 
an  absent  expression.  He  had  not 
thought  of  making  his  savings  breed, 
for  he  had  never  felt  the  auri  sacra 
fames,  having  a  disregard  for  money 
that  was  quite  ridicmous.    But  the 

gulden  prospect  opened  by  Mr. 
eene  set  him  thiiudng  on  this  to 
him  new  subject.  For  himself  he 
had  as  much  money  as  he  wanted — 
all  Peru  could  not  have  given  him 
an  additional  pleasure;  but  he 
thought  of  John  and  Amy,  and  how 
ill-provided  he  should  leave  them  if 
caUed  away — an  idea  that  had  often 
before  occurred  to  him,  but  never 
with  so  much  force  as  now  when  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  brightenine 
their  prospects.  He  remembered, 
too,  how  aever  and  shrewd  Keene 
had  always  shewn  himself  in  such 
matters;  and,  indeed,  was  not  the 
man's  success  a  proof  of  his  correct 
judgment  ?  Then  he  asked  himself 
what  right  he  had  to  acquire  money 
in  this  gambling  fashion,  without 
giving  value  for  it?  But,  again, 
might  not  the  speculation  turn  out 
for  the  good  of  mankind  ?  A  speci- 
ous reason  1  He  questioned  Mr. 
Keene  anxiously — again  meditated — 
suggested  doubts,  which  were  re- 
moved, and  fears,  which  were  si- 
lenced— and  in  fine,  before  he  that 
evening  departed  for  home  had  in- 
vested the  whole  of  his  savings  under 
the  auspices  of  Mr.  Keene. 
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Chaftes  XUL 

I  think,  in  myveiy  conscience,  he  is  as  Tailiaiit  a  man  as  Mark  Antony ;  and  he  is  a 
man  of  no  estimation  in  the  world. — Snff  Henry  F. 


After  a  youth,  composed  of  sach 
ekstic  materials  as  cfohn,  gets  his 
first  posh  into  velf -dependence,  he 
oflcillates  violently  before  settling 
to  a  perpendicalar.  Thongh  still 
a  great  dreamer  he  had  made  his 
first  acquaintance  with  Beality,  so 
wellH»lled  '  stem.'  A  rude  awakener 
is  this  Beality;  it  is  the  headache 
in  the  mormng,   after  an  evening 

rt  jovially  in  the  company  of 
brilliant  fellow  Champagne,  that 
honest  old  boy  Port,  and  that  plea- 
sant, gentlemanly  dog  Claret. 

The  inevitable  time  came  when 
Dingle  was  no  longer  a  profound, 
inarticulate  thinker,  nor  Jessamy  a 
small  Brummell,  nor  Kellick  a  jolly 
veteran,  nor  even  Oldstyle  a  living 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  that 
wisdom  should  come  out  of  the 
mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings.  On 
the  contrary,  he  conceived  a  mat 
contempt  for  each  of  these,  whidi  he 
was  at  little  pains  to  conceal,  for  his 
nature  was  rather  rude  in  its  honesty, 
and  experience  had  not  then  taught 
him  the  policy  of  disguising  such 
feelings.  He  was  angry  with  him- 
self, too,  for  having  mistaken  them, 
and  began  to  doubt  his  powers  of 
insizht;  whereas  the  fault  was  not 
in  the  lens  but  in  the  focus. 

Living  in  barracks  grew  as  dis- 
tasteful as  the  inhabitants  were 
uninteresting.  He  began  to  con- 
sider that  he  was  leading  a  merely 
vegetable  existence  —  the  life  of  a 
cauliflower.  Of  what  earthly  use 
was  he  to  any  human  being,  or 
likely  to  be  ?  If  he  continued  as  he 
had  begun,  he  might  possibly  become 
a  Rellick !  This  reflection  alarmed 
him  so  much  that  he  at  once  re^ 
solved  to  set  to  work  on  military 
studies,  expecting,  in  his  usual  san- 
guine manner,  to  discover,  in  a  week 
or  two,  a  system  of  fortification  that 
would  upset  the  modem,  and  render 
ravelins  obsolete. 

His  practical  acquirements  had 
disappointed  him;  as  I  mentioned, 
before  he  had  gone  through  his  drill 
the  bugle  sounding  to  fall  in  bored 
him  as  much  as  it  did  any  of  his 
comrades — military  philologists  have 
long  since  determined  that  parade  is 
not  an  abbreviation  of  paradise,  nor 


in  any  way  derived  firom  it  He  had 
witnessed  a  regimental  field-day  (I 
say  witnessed,  because  he  was  as  yet 
too  uninitiated  in  the  arcana  to 
asnst),  in  which  a  dreadM  battle  was 
fougnt  with  an  invisible  foe.  The 
skirmishers  ran  gallantly  out,  led,  or 
rather  foUowed,  by  old  belli(^  who, 
with  peculiar  propriety,  commanded 
the  light  company  (for,  notwith- 
standing his  advanced  age,  he  was 
only  a  brevet  -  major),  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  cover  afforded  by 
some  blades  of  grass,  dandelions,  and 
the  like  frien^y  concealments,  lay 
down  on  their  races  and  poured  in  a 
destructive  fire,  their  commander 
also  lying  down,  though  only  for 
form*s  sake,  since,  his  diameter  being 
equal  to  his  height,  he  was  as  mncE 
exposed  standing  as  lying,  thoi^h  in 
a  different  part  of  his  person.  How- 
ever, the  foe  advanced  so  resolutely, 
that  the  bugle  called  in  the  skir- 
mishers, and  they  ran  back  in  haste, 
the  major  managing  to  r^ain  his 
feet  about  the  time  the  rearmost  of 
the  advancing  enemy  might  have 
come  up  and  made  him  a  human 
pincushion  with  bayonets.  Then 
commenced  a  series  of  movements 
quite  unaccountable,  except  on  the 
supposition  that  the  gallant  little 
force  was  completely  surrounded, 
and  the  colonel's  plans  consequently 
confused;  but  their  unanimity  was 
skilfully  restored  in  a  rdlying 
square  formed  in  the  middle  of  the 
scene  of  action  to  resist  cavalry, 
whom  they  compelled  to  retreat; 
and  the  kneeling  ranks  sprii^ing  up, 
fired  after  them  a  volley,  which 
being  directed  to  all  points  of  the 
compass  at  once  shewed  how  they 
had  been  beleaguered.  Then  there 
was  more  skirmishing,  in  which  the 
force  under  the  gallant  Rellick  fol- 
lowed up  an  advantage  with  such 
ardour  as  to  set  the  psdisades  on  fire 
with  their  blank  cartridge,  requiring 
the  aid  of  an  engine  to  extinguish 
the  conflagration,  which  put  an  end 
to  the  engagement. 

This  specimen  of  condensed  war- 
fare quite  satisfied  John,  who  now 
determined  to  fulfil  the  vicar's  behests 
by  studying  for  professional  distinc- 
tion, and  *  seeking  the  bubble  repu- 
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tation  in  the  cannon's  mouth'  theo- 
retically, flinee  to  do  it  practically 
WBB  denied  him.  With  that  purpose 
he  applied  to  Flodde  for  hooKs,  who 
sospMBcting  some  piece  of  waggery 
veceired  ue  request  rather  in  a  surly 
manner ;  hut  on  finding  he  was  in 
earnest  gave  him  the  run  of  his 
shelves.  So  he  provided  himself 
with  half-a-dozen  tomes,  and  set 
manfully  to  work,  reading  dc^gedly 
a  certain  numher  of  hours  each  day, 
and  resisting  the  seductive  invitations 
of  Larkins  and  Co.,  who  lamented 
over  him  as  an  instance  of  early 
promise  blighted.  One  morning, 
while  he  was  thus  engaged,  Trant 
came  in. 

^HilloT  said  he,  looking  at  the 
ponderous  volumes  on  the  table, '  I 
beg  pardon!  I  thought  this  was 
Mr.  Taunce's  room;  I  perceive  I 
have  intruded  on  some  laborious  man 
of  science.' 

'  Why,  the  fact  is,'  returned  John, 
with  an  hen^  air, '  I  am  working  a 
little.  IVe  been  playins  the  fool, 
and  am  going  to  lead  a  dinerent  life.' 

*  Tou  ve  led  an  indififerent  one 
hitherto,  by  all  accounts,'  said  Trant, 
smiling.  'And  how  is  vour  Fe- 
neration to  be  accomplished?  Are 
yon  preparing  to  write  a  tenth 
Bridgewater  Treatise^  or  to  com- 
mence a  correspondence  with  Mrs. 
Somerville?'  he  continued,  opening 
a  volume  and  reading.  '  ^  Guards  of 
the  trenches,' —  ah !  *  Each  man  oc- 
cupies three  feet  of  space,' — um! — 
'throws  the  earth  to  the  front.' 
Bemember  me,  Faunce,  like  a  eood 
fellow,  if  any  post  at  the  Horse 
Guards  worth  having  should  be  va- 
cant when  you  are  Commander-in- 
chief.' 

John  looked  very  magnificent ;  he 
had  expected  applause,  which,  com- 
ine  from  Trant,  he  would  have 
valued  much,  and  now  he  got  laughed 
at:  he  didn't  like  it  at  aJL 

'  I  don't  see  any  jest  in  the  matter,' 
said  he,  sulkily. 

'You  are  right,' said  Trant;  'it  is 
very  sober  sadness.  Here's  a  younff 
fellow  with  a  great  appetite  for  worE 
going  to  breML  his  teeth  on  shells 
with  no  kernels  in  them ! ' 

'I  didn't  expect  to  hear  such 
opinions  from  you,'  returned  Faunce ; 
'  nor  do  I  see  now  a  man  can  be  use- 
lessly employed  in  studying  his  pro- 
fession.' 


'That  sounds  like  a  \  ' 
dear  fellow,'  said  Trant ; 
nevertheless,  a  Floddian  ! 
To  be  useful,  study  must 
intrinsic  or  conventional  V! 
military  theory  is,  for  the  : 
dependent   on   arbitrary  i 
dental  data, — the  range  o1 
for  instance,  or  the  height  i 
so  that  it  is  about  as  likeh  I 
themindastheartofcottoi  • 
As  for  its  conventional  (  I 
who  will  thank  you  for  ma 
selfan  obscure  Napoleon,  c  ' 
well  guiltless  of  his  countr 

Trant  had  a  way,  as  J  i 
out  before  long,  of  ^oing  I 
the  throat  of  a  subject  wi  1 
limiuary  baying. 

'  If  you  mtend  perpett  i 
trace  theories  which  yoi 
opportunity  of  applying,'!  i 
'  vou  will  become  a  secoi  : 
if  not,  where  is  the  use  o: 
information  only  to  forget  i 

'  But,'  said  John, '  is  no 
without  such  knowledgi 
postor?' 

•  An  innocent  one,'  rejpl  i 
'  Popular  opinion  may  i  i 
with  imaginary  attributes 
he  is  not  on  that  account 
attain.      Should  some  gi ; 
captain  without  interest  fc : 
qualified  for  great  commam  I 
make  him  discontented, 
have  no  more  satisfactory 
not  so  qualified,  his  impc 
scarcely  be   considered  a 
one.' 

'  And  is  not  the  arm} 
blame  for  this  state  of  tu 
quired  Faunce. 

'  I  think  not,'  said  Tr 
impulse  must  come  from 
The  army  cannot  lift  its 
sad  to  see  the  blind- Sao 
efforts  made  fitfully  here 
by  conscientious  men  to  ra' 
the  present  age  its  position 
liarly  anomalous ;  it  is  the 
in  tne  fast  coach,  and  x 
exhausted  now  that  the  i 
team  are  running  away.' 

John  thought  that  thi 
was  a  very  gloomy  aspect  1 

'  Don't  imagine  yoursd 
instance  of  smothered  en| 
army,' Trant  went  on ;  'th 
sidering  the  few  members  t 
who  distinguish  themseli" 
of  peace,  you  might  be  i 
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thinking  so.  Hundreds  enter  it  with 
the  same  intention  as  yourself,  of 
winning  a  name, — maybe  my  own 
brows  were  once  wreathed  vrith  an- 
ticipated laurel;  but  the  visionary 
herbage  withers,  for  no  man  can 
fight  &e  system  successfully.  Think 
for  a  moment  how  many  detach 
themselves  from  the  crowd,  and  then 
consider  your  own  chance.  It  is  not 
quite  impossible  that  some  of  those 
apoplectic  field-officers,  who  jud^e 
so  well  of  port  and  so  ill  of  ment, 
once  felt  ambition,  though  long  since 
extinguished  by  the  shako.  £nersy 
must  stagnate,  or  take  other  channels. 
The  army  is  like  Dante's  infernal 
portal,  he  who  enters  may  leave  Hope 
Behind.' 

The  expression  of  misery  in  John's 
&oe  might  have  moved  the  pathos  of 
a  stone. 

'What  is  the  remedy?'  said  he. 
*  Would  you  throw  open  commissions 
to  genend  competition  ? ' 

Trant  shook  his  head. 

'  As  Fluellen  says,  '  disciplines 
ought  to  be  used,* '  he  replied ;  '  and 
to  that  end  the  English  army  must 
be  officered  by  gentlemen.* 

'  Then  what  conclusion  do  you 
draw  from  these  conflicting  opinions  ?* 
Faunce  went  on. 

*•  That  the  army  is  nowadays  no 
profession  for  ambitious  men  of  ta- 
lent,* said  Trant.  *  But  courage,  my 
Mend;  military  life  is  not  without 
its  advantages, — such,  too,  as  you  are 
formed  to  appreciate.  All  that  your 
father  says  of  it  is  true,  with  the 
single  exception  that  it  offers  a  pre- 
mium to  genius.  Make  the  most  of 
your  position,  and  fix  your  ambition 
elsewhere.* 

John  began  to  suspect  that  he  had 
taken  an  immense  deal  for  granted 
which  would  not  bear  inspection. 
Here  was  his  companion,  a  fellow 
born  to  excel,  and  yet  unknown  and 
unvalued  out  of  his  regiment,  or, 
indeed,  in  it,  for  John  had  made 
several  inquiries  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining the  estimation  which  his 
brother-officers  accorded  to  Trant. 
As  he  never  smoked  with  Dingle, 
nor  committed  misdemeanours  with 
Larkins,  and  rode  better  than  Harkett, 
he  wasnecessarily  unpopular  with  each 
of  these  and  their  alhes.  They  said  he 
was  a  clever  fellow,  but  said  it  as  if 
dever  fellows  were  too  common  in 


the  army  to  be  noticed,  and  they 
could  be  such  themselves  if  they 
chose.  Faunce  wondered  that  Trant 
should  not  have  commanded  the  re- 
spect of  men  so  inferior  to  him ;  be 
knew  that  he  himself,  looking  down 
from  a  great  height  on  these,  yet 
looked  up  to  Trant.  Ah,  John,  you 
will  find  out  by  and  bye  that  there 
is  a  better  chance  of  victory  in  fight- 
ing a  giant  than  a  post ! 

*•  But  suppose  I  were  to  make  some 
discovery  or  invention?*  urged  our- 
hero,  bashfully. 

*  Why,  to  be  sure,'  said  Trant,  *  if 
you  were  to  invent  some  especially 
hideous  and  ludicrous  head-dress  and 
call  it  a  shako,  or  devise,  with  & 
tailor's  assistance,  a  garment  which 
should  cause  the  wearers  thereof  un- 
ceasingly to  execrate  your  name,  and 
submit  your  conception  to  the- au- 
thorities as  an  improvement  in  uni- 
form, it  might  give  you  a  reputation,. 
— that*s  your  only  chance.  But  I 
think  your  genius  doesn't  point  in^ 
that  direction.' 

*  I  confess,*  said  John,  despond- 
ingly,  'that  having  fixed  my  hopes 
on  professional  fame,  I  shall  find  it 
difficult  to  look  elsewhere  for  a  path.* 

'  Nonsense,*  said  Trant ;  *  you  are 
too  good  a  sportsman  to  let  a  high 
wall  prevent  you  from  choosing  your 
line  of  country.  You  are  young  yet» 
and  have  plenty  of  time  to  look 
about  you.* 

After  this  conversation  John  be- 
stowed much  meditation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  it.  Alas  for  the  instability  of 
human  resolve  I  he  determined  to  shut 
up  his  professional  books,  and  in 
coming  to  this  decision  he  was  not 
altogether  uninfluenced  by  Dingle; 
for  that  gentleman,  to  relieve  his  enmdf 
had  lately  begun  to  blow  his  lungs 
away  through  a  cornopean,  and  being^ 
but  a  young  hand,  used  to  run  over 
a  good  many  notes  before  coming  to 
the  right  one,  which  he  would  uiea 
repeat  two  or  three  times,  in  his 
satisfaction  at  having  secured  it, — a^ 
mode  of  performing  which,  though 
evincing  great  perseverance  and  re- 
search, rather  impaired  the  melody. 
John,  who  was  afflicted  with  a  good 
ear,  was  terribly  put  out  by  this 
musician  in  the  opposite  room ;  and 
his  studies,  already  tottering,  finally 
fell  to  the  ground,  like  the  walls  or 
Jericho,  at  the  blast  of  a  trumpet.] 
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Such  was  the  process  by  which. 
John's  ardour  in  the  study  of  his 
profession  got  extinguished.  A  few 
sneering  remarks  from  one  whom  he 
both  esteemed  and  respected,  beat 
down  the  whole  fabric  it  had  cost 
him  days  to  erect;  and  once  more 
he  gaye  himself  up  to  the  ordinary 
routine  of  a  barracK  life.  But  there 
was  too  much  of  solid  material  in 
our  hero  to  work  up  readily  with 
the  more  flimsy  stun  which  mess- 
room  intercourse  supplied.  Mere 
outer  life  soon  palls  upon  the 
thoughtful,  who  must  seek  either 
through  the  intellect  or  the  imagin- 
ation the  excitement  which  they  re- 
quire. John  was  still,  in  theory,  a 
worshipper  of  intellect.  He  had 
failed  to  find  pabulum  in  the  lite- 
rature of  his  profession  whereon  to 
feed;  and  he  gallantly  determined 
to  turn  elsewhere.  Ue  would  be- 
come a  general  student,  and  seek 
for  subjects  in  the  British  Library, 
Ck>ckspur  Street,  to  which  he  imme- 
diately subscribed.  Huge  parcels 
were  ordered,  and  came  down  at  ran- 
dom, and  without  rudder  or  compass 
he  plunsed  at  once  into  a  sea  of  books. 
He  read  a  vast  number  with  which 
he  had  been  previously  acquainted 
by  reputation,  and  some  that  he 
merely  knew  by  name.  He  perused 
ffj^stems  of  philosophy  so  contra- 
dictory that  they  scarce  seemed  to 
have  been  invented  by  individuals  of 
the  same  species,  or  subject  to  the 
same  natural  laws;  exercised  him- 
self, too,  with  metaphysics,  which 
after  awhile  he  gave  up,  concluduig 
ingloriously  that  man  attempting  to 
comprehend  the  laws  of  his  being 
was  like  a  boa-constrictor  trying  to 
swallow  his  cage.  Though  he  brought 
a  strong  light  to  bear  on  all  he  read, 
yet  whenever  politics  were  introduced 
in  a  book  he  found  himself  at  a  loss. 
He  became  for  a  short  time  delirious, 
in  consequence  of  attempting  to  com- 

{>rehend  the  works  ot  Mr.  Nebu- 
ous,  in  which  the  English  language 
is  exhibited  casting  of  summersets, 
with  many  prancings  to  and  fro,  be- 
fore earnest-gazing,  head-scratching 
readers,  in  murkiest  obscuration, 
marvel  stricken,  with  maddest  hu- 
mour and  grinning  contortions,  heels- 
over-head,  wondrous !    Frithee,  Ne- 


bulous, deliver  yourself  like  a  man 
of  this  world ! 

From  this  temporary  derangement 
he  recovered  by  a  course  of  light 
politics  with  Mr.  Ishmael,  by  whom 
all  the  distinguished  persons  that 
ever  existed  are  satisfactorily  proved 
to  have  been  Jews,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Sir  Robert  Ben^ado,  in 
whose  genealogy  there  is  no  ennobling 
admixture  of  Hebrew  blood. 

John  had  a  vague  idea  that  the 
science  of  governing  men  was  to  be 
approached  with  reverence,  and  only 
mastered  after  much  anxious  thought 
and  experience  of  mankind ;  and  be- 
lieving that  writers  must  act  on  this 
opinion,  he  took  flippancy  for  mas- 
teiy  of  the  subject,  and  obscurit;^  for 
depth,  but  never  dared  to  criticise, 
nor  as  yet  to  think  for  himself. 

A  strange  mistake  of  John's,  for 

Eolitics  is  the  one  case  in  which  a 
ttle  learning  is  not  a  dangerous 
thing;  it  is  apparent  that  a  small 
amount  of  superficial  information  is 
sufficient  for  a  statesman.  Every, 
man  is  qualified  to  be  his  own  legis- 
lator, and  we  find  our  intelligent 
operatives  selecting  the  rights  of  man 
as  their  peculiar  study.  What  a 
noble  sight  to  see  these  earnest  men 
devoting  their  slender  leisure  and 
bending  their  imformed  thoughts  to 
the  science  of  government!  and  what 
results  may  we  not  anticipate ! 

A  beautiful  simplicity,  too,  distin- 
^shes  the  practice  of  legislation;  it 
IS  easy  as  working  a  sum  in  reduction. 
Formerly,  statesmanship  demanded 
high  qualities;  ministers  were  the 
responsible  conservators  of  the  na- 
tion's honour,  and  exercised  over  its 
destinies  a  paternal  control;  now 
they  are  simply  clerks,  each  working 
away  on  his  high  stool  in  praise- 
worthy emulation  of  the  rest,  to  en- 
titie  himself  to  the  everlasting  grati- 
tude of  the  people  by  diminishing 
expenditure,  no  matter  at  what  sacri- 
fice— saving  clauses  are  not  the  ex- 
ception, but  the  rule.  They  are  still 
called  our  rulers,  thoufi;h  I  know  not 
why  the  invidious  title  is  retained, 
since  they  are  evidenUy  well  aware 
that  to  attempt  to  rule  a  thinking 
people  would  be  as  arrogant  a  pro- 
oe^ine  as  if  an  opinionated  weatner- 
cock  should  try  to  govern  the  wind. 
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Look  at  the  great  model  for  English 
statesmen,  who  is  to  help  us  through 
our  crisis,  and  who  is  equally  distin- 
guished for  his  grand  simplicity  of 
plan,  and  his  docility  to  a  sagacious 
populace  I  Is  not  Mr.  Cohweh  a 
splendid  surgeon  for  a  sick  nation  ? 
No  shilly-shallying  oyer  a  sore  fin- 
ger,— no  jpoor-man's  plaster  or  other 
medical  dalliance;  hut  he  takes  his 
knife  and  whips  off  the  arm.  For 
the  first  time  the  Golden  Age  reigns 
in  England,  since  national  greatness 
is  measured  by  the  carat. 

All  difficulties  of  presenting  the 
imion  between  Church  and  State 
must  now  yanish  when  our  politics 
are  identical  with  our  religion.  Cali-> 
fomia  is  the  Mecca  of  true  belieyers, 
and  our  great  mosques  are  the  Stock 
Exchange  and  the  Bank  of  England. 

The  only  uncertainty  in  the  science 
of  politics  is  as  to  what  theory  will 
be  broached  next, — what  vrill  be  the 
next  yenerable  dogma  lit  to  its  in- 
most dark  recesses  by  a  sudden  ray 
of  light  flashed  from  the  lantern  of 


some  keen  explorer  in  the  sewers  of 
Truth.  People  haye  been  so  oftea 
astonished  of  late  at  the  subyersioa 
of  ancient  doctrine,  and  haye  found 
out  so  much  of  the  nonsense  credited 
by  their  forefathers,  that  some  haye 
ceased  to  belieye  in  anything  at  all, 
which  is  a  yery  healthy  and  adyan- 
tageous  state  of  mind,  leaying  the 
possessor  free  and  unprejudi^  to 
examine  new  creeds.  This  accounts 
for  the  number  of  proselytes  who  at 
once  attach  themselyes  to  the  most 
original  and  startling  theories,  some 
of  which  might  haye  been  termed,  by 
the  bigots  of  old,  unnatural  and  aln 
surd.  By  next  year  we  may  see 
without  surprise  the  more  enlightened 
portion  of  our  countrymen  putting 
their  legs  through  their  coat-sleeyes 
and  standing  on  their  heads;  and 
for  my  own  part,  so  great  faith  haye 
I  in  the  unerring  wisdom  of  the  new 
lights  of  the  age,  that  it  will  giye  me 
much  pleasure  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  my  existence  in  their  company 
with  my  heeb  in  the  air. 


Chapter  XV. 


John  laboured  for  a  week  in  his 
new  yocation  with  the  same  eager- 
ness which  had  carried  him  through 
his  preyious  more  concentrated  course 
of  study.  By  little  and  little,  however, 
his  thirst  of  knowledge  in  the  abstract 
began  to  slacken,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  Dingle^s  anxiety  to  mas- 
ter the  mysteries  of  the  cornopean ; 
till,  by  and  bye,  our  hero,  in  absolute 
despair,  fled  from  his  apartment,  and 
began  again  to  shew  himself  at 
strange  hours  among  his  companions. 
A  new  craving  was  stirred  within 
him.  He  had  learned  from  books, 
that  he  who  desires  to  have  influence 
among  men  must  study  men;  and 
though  far  from  underestimating  his 
own  intuitive  powers  of  perception, 
he  began  to  suspect  that  he  haii  not 
studied  his  fellow -creatures  suffi- 
ciently.   And  he  was  right  for  once. 

To  him  all  the  world  was  still  a 
stage, — not  what  it  appears  to 
those  behind  the  scenes,  who  get 
drunk  with  Cato  and  see  Virginia 
home  to  her  lodgings.  He  gave 
every  one  credit  for  being  dl,  often 
more,  than  they  seemed ;  and  took 
an  interest  in  the  drama  of  life  en- 
tirely irrespective  of  rouge,  pullies, 
or  machinery.  He  was  capital  at 
estimating  the  characters  in  a  novel 


or  a  play, — would  detect  the  con- 
cealed villain,  and  anticipate  the  ca- 
tastrophe with  unerring  certainty; 
but  when  he  applied  his  experience 
to  the  analysis  of  real  human  beings 
his  estimates  were  not  equally  happy. 
Manners,  which,  like  mustachios, 
often  give  expression,  solemn,  pert, 
or  lively,  to  what  would  otherwise 
be  a  blank,  were  his  great  stumbling- 
block.  He  passed  judgment  on  a 
man's  moral  character  from  his 
bow  or  his  smile,  and  took  tact  for 
mental  superiority.  Self-possessed 
people  had  an  immense  advantage 
over  John,  who  fancied  their  calm- 
ness depth ;  so  had  silent,  mysterious 
persons.  In  the  shallowest  character 
he  saw  the  reflexion  of  his  own 
mind,  and  took  it  for  a  local  in- 
habitant. 

At  first,  there  was  something 
sublime  in  the  vacuity  of  his  com- 
rades. Everything  bored,  nothing 
interested  them ;  from  which  grounds 
John  drew  the  logical  deduction  that 
they  were  capable  of  enjoyments  al- 
together more  exalted  than  those  now 
at  their  command.  There  appeared 
something  enviable  in  this  Byronic 
state  of  mind  which  made  them  yawn 
under  the  weary  load  of  life,  when 
he  thought  what  a  vast  deal  of  the 
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world  he  must  see,  and  what  mines 
of  pleasure  he  must  exhaust,  before 
he  could  hope  to  arriye  at  it. 

'What*8  to  be  done?'  said  Jes- 
samy,  lounginff  into  the  anteroom 
after  parade,  and  wiping  his  brow  with 
a  pocket-handkerchief  that  wafted 
Sabsean  odours  to  all  who  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  within  range  of 
its  flutter.    '  Will  anybody  tell  me  ?' 

'  I  vote  for  dining  at  eight  instead 
of  seven,*  said  Olds^le ;  'it  gets  rid 
of  the  evening, — ^the  evenings  are  so 
infemidly  long.* 

*But  what^  to  be  done  till  din- 
ner?* said  Jessamy,  with  languid 
solemnity.  'Look  here,  my  good 
fellow,  that  majyr  be  a  very  good  plan 
of  yours,  but  it*s  the  old  story  of 
cutting  a  piece  off  the  bottom  of  your 
blanket  and  sewing  it  on  to  the  top. 
Now  I  repeat  my  question.  What's 
to  be  done  till  dinner  ?' 

Like  Brutus  he  paused  for  a  reply, 
and  might  have  waited  as  long  as 
Brutus  has  done  for  an  answer,  since 
nobody  attempted  to  solve  the  diffi- 
cult. 

'  Nothmff  in  the  papers,  as  usual,' 
continued  uiis  victim  ofennm^  taking 
one  from  the  table ;  '  columns  filled 
with  that  stupid  debate  about  the 
New  Poor-law.  Who  the  devil 
cares  about  the  ]?oor-law,  I  should 
like  to  know  ?  * 

'  All  the  new  laws  are  poor  laws 
in  my  opinion,*  observed  Puddi- 
combe,  yawnine  and  stretching  him- 
self as  he  thus  facetiously  defined  the 
character  of  modem  legislation. 

'  You  don*t  know  anybody  here, 
do  you,  Faunce?*  said  Jessamy. 

'Very  few,'  replied  John,  who 
didn't  like  exactly  to  acknowledge 
that  he  hadn't  a  single  acquaintance 

in  the  place, — man,  woman,  or 

I  was  going  to  say  child,  but  that 
would  have  been  incorrect;  for  he 
was  fond  of  children,  and  had  made 
acquaintance  with  the  infant  charges 
of  several  pretty  nurserymaids. 

<  Don*t  know  the  Wilkinsons  ?*  con- 
tinued his  interrogator. 

Here  Frelove's  heart  beat,  for  he 
knew  rather  too  much,  for  his  own 
peace  of  mind,  of  the  celebrated  in- 
dividuals thus  designated,  and  was 
counting  the  minutes  till  the  very 
earliest  period  should  arrive  at  which 
he  could  make  a  call  without  in** 
decorum.  He  had  gradually  rea- 
soned himself  into  the  belief  that  ten 


in  the  morning  was  not  i 
early,  nor  six  in  the  afte  i 
late,  for  a  visit,  and  spe 
the  intermediate   hours    i 
would    have   willingly 
his  permanent  residence, 
didn  t  want  John  to  poacl 
manor ;  and  took,  therefo]  ! 
in  the  conversation. 

'  Gome  and  call  with  i 
Fold,'  said  Jessamy  to  J*  I 
introduce  yon.* 

This  was  the  name  a<  i 
common  consent  to  the  r« 
family  named  Lamb,  whof  ! 
mic  was  a  cornucopia  of  pi 
sion.  The  father  was  kn  i 
simply  as 'the  Ram,' or  astr  i 
as '  old  Aries ; '  and  young  i 
the  brother,  was  'the  Tup 

*  Mind  your  eye,'  said  Pi 
when  John  agreed  to  go, 
fall  in  love  vrith  any  of 
they  haven't  got  sixpence 
little  mint-sauce  to  your  1 

'  Hope  they  won't  give  1 1 
shoulder,'  returned  cH)hn. 

Both  these  jests  were    | 
and  opened  the  culinary  r  i 
the  name,  imexplored  befi  i 
Dingle,  who  was  slow  at  a  | 
ing  a  joke,  found  them    i 
course  of  the  following  ev  i 
laughed  immoderately  ovt 
he  was  going   to  bed,  1 
rather   under  his  usual 
conception. 

A  good  part  of  the  mo 
taken  up  in  an  animated 
as  to  whether  the  Slasher 
lady  of  a  manly  turn)  rod 
lington  boots  or  not,  and  n 
bets  were  laid  on  the  mat 
was  never  decided;  alsc 
Long  Four  or  Short  SL 
jolliest  ^rl — ^these  being 
appellations  for  the  daug 
retired  chandler. 

When  John  was  read; 
visit,  to  which  he  looke< 
with  some  nervousness^  h 
pick  up  Jessamy,  whom  he 
from  dressed,  being  seated 
boot  on,  in  a  state  of  indec 
whether  a  light  or  a  darli 
would  harmonise  best  witl 
buttons,  which  were  of  a  bri 
and  when  this  point  wa 
three  false  collars  were  sp 
he  got  his  cravat,  which 
resplendent,  tied  to  his  mir 
the  delay  lasted  John  ami 
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self  by  reading  several  notes  of  in- 
yitation  stuck  in  the  frame  of  a  large 
mirror,  in  such  a  way  as  to  invite 
perusal,  in  which  earls,  countesses^ 
and  foreign  princes,  requested  the 
pleasure  of  Captain  Jessamy*s  com- 
pany on  various  festive  occasions. 
It  seemed  to  John  that  the  mirror 
was  placed  much  too  high  to  he  of 
any  use  to  the  owner,  unless  he  got 
on  the  chimneypiece  to  look  at  him- 
self;  but  it  was  Captain  Jessamy's 
firm  conviction  that  he  was  rather 
above  the  average  stature  of  man- 
kind, which  led  to  his  wearing  a 
sword  of  such  immoderate  length 
that  he  looked  like  a  lark  upon  a 
spit,  and  to  riding  a  diseased  horse, 
sold  him  by  Harkett,  about  the  size 
of  a  dromedary. 

At  length  the  captain  was  accoutred 
for  conquest,  and  selected  the  last 
arrow  from  Cupid*s  quiver  in  the 
shape  of  a  cane,  with  an  eyeglass 
affixed  to  the  top,  which  John  at  first 
erroneously  supposed  to  be  an  instru- 
ment used  in  land-surveying. 

*  They're  a  good  sort  of  people,' 
said  Jessamy,  <  these  Lambs — vulgar, 
of  course :  but  it's  as  well  to  know 
them.' 

This  way  of  talking  did  not 
prevent  John  from  feeling  a  secret 
awe  of  the  family.  At  home 
he  knew  several  young  ladies  inti- 
mately, but  his  acquaintance  with 
them  had  commenced  almost  before 
he  could  remember,  when  they 
played  together,  squabbled,  and  made 
friends,  in  an  innocent  and  pastoral 
fashion,  so  that  he  felt  perfectly  at 
ease  with  all  of  them,  including  even 
one  who  was  reputed  very  sarcastic, 
and  certainly  had  at  least  one  ele- 
ment of  sarcasm,  viz.  ill -nature, 
quizzing  her  friends  unmercifully; 
but  Jack  wasn't  a  bit  afraid  of  her, 
having  in  earl^  life  given  her  a  black 
eye  for  slappmg  Amy.  But  to  en- 
counter the  Miss  Lambs,  who  were, 
doubtless,  familiar  with  all  the 
arcana  of  that  great,  doud-capt, 
formidable  structure.  Society,  known 
to  John  only  through  the  veracious 
accounts  of  it  contained  in  fashion- 
able novels,  and  which  floated  before 
his  mental  vision  in  the  vague, 
mysterious  brilliancy  of  the  old  fairy 
land  of  childhood,  was  something 
requiring  much  moral  courage  and 
presence  of  mind.  He  had  seen  the 
young  ladies  once  or  twice  in  the 


street,  but  supposed  himself  entirely 
unknown  to  them;  though  in  this 
he  was  mistaken,  for  they  had  a 
critical  acquaintance  with  his  exte- 
rior, particularly  his  hair,  eyes,  and 
teeth.  It  was  at  their  desire  that 
Jessamy  now  took  him  to  the  house, 
an  office  he  had  accepted  with  the 
intention  of  shewing  our  hero  what 
influence  fashion  and  an  ur  of  ton 
could  give  a  man  in  society. 

Old  Aries  was  in  the  flower-garden 
in  front  of  his  house,  propping  up 
pinks,  and  occasionally  catching  an 
earwig  or  other  marauder.  He  was 
a  humble,  nervous  old  gentleman, 
who  always  kept  very  much  in  the 
background,  but  was  compelled  by 
the  female  members  of  the  family  to 
receive  their  military  visitors  with 
courtesy,  though  he  was  always  de- 
lighted to  get  rid  of  them.  He  was 
ever  looking  forward  to  some  hazy 
golden  age,  when  there  should  be  no 
more  flirting  or  balls — ^when  his  wife 
and  daughters  should  come,  by  some 
re^nerative  process,  to  sympathise 
with  his  domestic  tastes,  and  sit  with 
him  under  his  own  vine  and  his  own 
fig-tree.  Not  that  he  ever  dared  to 
express  these  mutinous  ideas,  which 
probably  never  presented  themselves 
in  a  form  sufficiently  definite  to  be 
turned  into  words;  his  opposition 
would  only  have  recoiled  upon  him- 
self. As  a  husband  and  father  his 
principal  use  was  to  leave  cards  on 
strange  officers,  which  he  did  with 
the  feeUngs  of  a  hedge-sparrow  com- 
pelled to  make  advances  to  a  cuckoo. 

Jessamy  treated  him  in  a  very 
lordly  way,  swaggering  up  and 
switching  off  a  couple  of  cherished 
geraniums  with  his  cane,  while  he 
mtroduced  John,  who  took  off  his 
hat,  a  courtesy  which  the  old  gentle- 
man, being  bareheaded,  returned  by 
taking  off  his  spectacles ;  then  telling 
them  they  would  find  the  ladies  in- 
side he  made  a  hasty  retreat  to  some 
remote  region  of  the  premises. 

Mrs.  Lamb  received  John  at  first 
with  a  sort  of  polite  ferocity,  as  was 
her  custom  towards  those  of  whose 
property  and  expectations  she  was 
Ignorant ;  for  experience  had  taught 
her  the  principle,  which  holds  good 
in  great  as  well  as  small  matters, 
that  it  is  easier  to  concede  than  to 
retract,  and  to  maintain  an  austere 
aspect  from  the  first  than  to  assume 
it  afterwards :  which  latter  proceeding 
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she  had  once  or  twice  fonnd  it  ne- 
cessary to  adopt  towards  young  gen- 
tlemen whom  a  delusive  reputation 
for  opulence  had  at  first  caused  her 
to  treat  like  a  mother.  This  policy 
had  also  the  contingent  advantage  of 
impressing  those  favoured  ones,  to 
whom  she  relaxed  into  affability,  with 
the  certainty  that  their  own  personal 
merits  had  wrought  the  happy 
change. 

The  Misses  Lamb  had  early  been 
taught  the  discreet  policy  of  esti- 
matmg  a  man*s  ments  by  his  in- 
come, to  the  exclusion  of  more  ro- 
mantic and  less  solid  considerations. 
They  had  been  used  to  officers  all 
their  lives — as  children  they  had 
played  with  military  dolls ;  and  du- 
ring their  first  season  they  were 
bnMce  on  timid  ensigns  and  staid 
majors,  so  that  uniform  had  no  more 
efiect  on  them  now  than  a  paro- 
quet on  Fonto.  They  might  nave 
been  trusted  to  make  a  picnic  to 
Gretna  Green  with  the  three  best- 
looking  younger  brothers  in  the 
British  army.  They  were  quite  ca- 
pable of  appreciating  good  looks ; 
but  they  would  trot  a  man  out,  and 
discuss  his  points  as  dispassionately 
as  if  he  had  been  a  horse.  They  sat 
in  a  perpetual  sunshine  of  smiles  and 
draught  of  sighs ;  but  the  smilers 
might  as  well  have  tried  to  propitiate 
the  Fates  with  their  blan^shments, 
and  sighs  were  to  them  as  the  idle 
wind.  It  is  a  great  point  gained 
when  woman's  natural  weaknesses 
and  predilections  are  thus  held  in 
subjection  to  sound  practical  views ; 
and  I  recommend  the  Misses  Lamb 
as  eligible  partners  to  any  of  the 
bachelor  philosophers  of  this  sound 
practical  age. 

Jessamy  was  in  great  favour, 
for  they  naturally  regarded  the 
^  brooches,  pearls,  and  owches,*  which 
so  lavishly  adorned  his  person,  as 
the  overflowing  of  excessive  wealth, 
though  I  believe  the  captain's  opu- 
lence was  entirely  superficid.  But 
John's  eligibility  as  an  acquaintance 
was  as  yet  doubtful,  and  they  kept 
him  for  some  time  at  freezing  point, 
receiving  his  happiest  remands  vdth 
an  annoying  equanimity,  which  con- 


trasted painfully  with  the  deference 
accorded  to  Jessamy's  diluted  glib- 
nesB.    John  had  expected,  and  was 


prepared,  for  sparkling 
witty  inuendo,  feeling  c 
with  a  little  practice, 
this  field,  acquit  himselj 
but  he  sifted  their  rem 
for  smart  allusion  or  lat 
felt  that  he  didn't  get  < 
not  imagine  why.    He 
stupid  nor  indifferent ; 
trary,  he  felt  great  ami 
tinguish  himself.    At 
Lamb  happened  to  inqi 
he  had  any  friends  in  th( 
hood,  and  he  was  just  ec 
that  the  people  were  all 
him  when  he  recoUecte 
who  could  scarcely  be  ci 
a  stranger,  though  he 
seen  him.    Now  Mrs.  I 
something  about   Bicha 
for  he  had  purchased  Co 
his  present  residence,  frc 
of  hers,  and  was,  moreo^ 
very  rich.    He  was  unn 
John  was  his  nephew :  IS 
imagination  was  in  such 
mai^ably  lively,  and  oui 
denly  became  m  her  min 
interesting  possessor  of  ev 
hundred,  perhaps  thousa: 
per  annum. 

The  change  that  immed 
place  in  her  manner,  am 
of  the  young  ladies,  was  1 
tifying.    He  perceived  tl 
begpinning  to  be  apprecit 
their  previous   coldness 
merely  in  compliance  with 
ventional  requirement,  ai 
should  now  get  on  swimm 
is  true  their  conversation  i 
crease  so  much  in  intellig 
afiabUity,  but  John  overk 
as  they  received  whateve: 
most  graciously;  and  he 
membered  to  have  been  l 
liant — utterly   defeating 
who  cut  the  visit  short  bel 
had  made  up  his  mind  as  t< 
he  should  make  love  to  tl 
Mss  Lamb,  whose  style  wi 
amiable  and  childlike  fran 
ihe  youngest,  who  was  shj 
tiring  witn  stransers  to  a 
gaging  degree.    He  went  i 
excellent  terms  with  them 
himself,  which  happy  fen 
enhanced  next  da^  at  gett 
tie  scented  note  mviting 
baU  at  their  house. 
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Chapter  XVI. 


The  evemng  of  the  party  at  the 
Fold  was  fixed  for  the  Wednesday 
in  next  week.  It  was  now  only 
Thursday ;  and  John  not  know- 
ing what  else  to  do  with  himself 
in  the  interval,  took  it  into  his 
head  to  fall  in  love.  It  was  doubt- 
less a  very  absurd  proceeding,  and 
one  not  at  all  in  vogue  with  the  more 
sagacious  of  the  young  generation. 
Omstyle,  Dingle,  or  Harkett,  would 
not  have  fallen  in  love  with  a  female 
archangel,  though  she  had  taken 
more  pains  to  win  their  affections 
than  Lais  did  with  the  old  philoso- 
pher Xenocrates.  The  strongest  ex- 
pressions of  admiration  the  celestial 
visitant  could  have  hoped  to  elicit 
would  be-  that  she  was  a  '  Deuced 
fine  girl  !*  But  John  had  great  ap- 
titude for  worshipping  the  sex,  and 
could  get  up  a  secret  attachment  on 
the  shortest  notice.  He  had  once 
before,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  en- 
tertained a  passion  for  an  actress  be- 
longing to  a  strolling  company  that 
visited  his  native  county,  and  who 
he  was  convinced,  though  he  had 
never  seen  her  off  the  stage,  was  a 
remarkably  fasdnating  woman  in 
private  life.  His  present  misfortune 
happened  thus : — 

A  subscription  ball  was  given  in 
the  town,  which  he  attend^.  He 
arrived  rather  late;  the  room  was 
nearly  full  of  people,  none  of  whom 
he  knew,  except  some  of  the  officers  of 
his  own  regiment,  for  the  Lambs 
were  not  present.  Lothaire  was 
winning  the  hearts  of  old  and 
young  by  his  style  of  waltzinff ; 
iVelove  was  whirling  round  the 
young  lady  with  the  ringlets,  too 
much  embarrassed  by  his  happiaess 
to  p^  much  attention  to  the  step ; 
and  tfessamy  had  selected  a  partner 
of  vast  proportions,  in  a  fold  of  whose 
ample  orapery  he  was  concealed,  all 
except  his  little  boots,  so  that  the 
lady  appeared  to  be  a  quadruped 
penorming  a  pas  seul.  These  were 
all  too  much  engaged  to  attend  to 
John,  who  wandered  round  the  room 
trying  to  look  perfectly  happy  and 
contented,  and  at  last  took  uj^  a  po- 
sition in  the  doorway,  surveying  the 
scene  with  an  appearance  of  great 
interest.  By  and  bye  he  |;ot  intro* 
duced  to  partners ;  and  it  is  strange 
that  John,  possessing  intellect  enough 


to  have  set  up  a  lemon  of  belles  in 
reputation  for  intelBgence  and  wit 
(for  in  them  a  little  of  these  com- 
modities goes  a  great  way),  yet  felt 
at  each  introduction  as  if  he  were 
going  to  be  examined  for  a  diploma 
by  a  literary .  society.  One  of  his 
partners  was  just  out;  and  though 
she  even  yet  exhaled  an  odour  of 
bread  and  butter,  John  approached 
her  with  awe.  He  tried  to  keep  up 
a  conversation,  but  found  it  as  diffi- 
cult as  playing  at  battledore  by  him- 
self: any  remark  serious,  humorous, 
or  of  genersd  interest,  was  received 
with  the  same  placid  indifference.  The 
truth  is,  the  lady  said  nothing,  be- 
cause she  had  nothing  to  say;  but 
he  thought  it  was  all  his  fault 
There  was  Jessamv  talking  away  in 
the  most  animated  manner,  though 
in  general  he  appeared  of  weak  in- 
tellect, and  Lothaire*s  partner  was 
all  ear  and  smile.  It  was  clear  to 
John  that  he  was  unacquainted  with 
the  Shibboleth  of  society. 

His  next  partner  set  him  more  at 
ease,  talking  away  very  fluently, 
asking  him  how  long  he  had  joined, 
and  whether  he  liked  the  quarter. 
She  was  used  to  the  unfledged,  haviiu^ 
superintended  the  first  ffights  of  au 
the  young  soldiers  who  had  been 
quartered  there  for  the  last  twelve  or 
K>urteen  years.  Oldstyle,  whose  mo- 
ther she  might  have  been,  had  pre- 
sented John  to  her,  whispering  nim 
that  she  was  '  A  devilish  good  sort  of 
eirl.*  In  her  society  he  recovered 
nis  spirits,  and  was  so  agreeable  to 
the  lady  he  next  danced  with,  the 
object  of  Frelove's  adoration,  that  he 
incurred  the  undying  hatred  of  that 
sentleman,  who  glowered  at  them 
m)m  the  comer  of  a  neighbouring 
sofa,  his  usuallv  inen>ressive  fiice 
wearing  the  look  of  Fagan  in  the 
condemned  cell  as  conceived  by  Mr. 
Cruikshank. 

Taking  this  lady  into  8up;>er  (a 
measure  by  which  he  unconscious^ 
occasioned  the  temporary  overthrow 
of  Frelove*s  reason,  who  seeing  it, 
went  mad  on  the  sofa),  he  deposited 
her  in  a  comer  next  another  young 
lady,  a  friend  of  hers,  who  had  be- 
fore attracted  John*s  attention  by 
her  high  spirits  and  the  apparent 
number  of  ner  admirers.  Towards 
each  of  these  she  conducted  herself 
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as  if  he  alone  was  the  object  of  her 
affections,  thereby  raising  him  for  a 
time  to  a  state  of  great  and  com- 

Slacent  elevation ;  for  it  was  an  un- 
oubted  distinction  to  appear  on 
terms  of  delightful  familianty  with 
such  a  fine  fascinating  girl.  Indeed 
she  was  both  handsome  and  graceful, 
possessing  a  face  and  figure  of  a 
luxuriant,  not  to  say  voluptuous, 
turn.  She  immediately  commenced 
fishing  for  John,  who,  at  the  veir 
first  glance  she  threw,  rose  and  took 
the  fly ;  then,  without  any  ceremonial 
of  introduction,  she  addressed  him, 
playing  him  for  a  short  time,  reeling 
idm  up  with  a  soft  look  whenever  he 
attempted  to  break  away,  and  some- 
times giving  him  his  nead  with  a 
pretty  pettish  indifference,  till  a 
gracious  smile  landed  him :  he  asked 
her  to  dance,  and  two  minutes  after 
the  polka  commenced  was  flapping 
securely  amid  the  other  victims  in 
the  creel  of  Miss  Lavinia  Gay. 

This  young  lady*s  style  was  of  the 
firank  and  sisterly  kind.  Before  the 
end  of  the  dance  John  knew  all  her 
likings  and  disliking  who  of  the  com- 
pany were  very  mce  and  who  were 
hateful ;  how  fond  she  was  of  dancing, 
but  preferred  riding;  how  she  had 
once  shot  a  rabbit  with  half  a  charge 
in  the  gun ;  and  how  her  aunt,  with 
whom  she  lived,  was  sometimes  cross, 
and  wouldn't  let  her  come  out  half 
as  often  as  she  wished;  also,  how 
she  should  be  obliged  to  run  away 
presently  to  do  up  her  hair :  to  all 
of  which  details  John  listened  with 
a  fascinated  interest.  It  was  true  she 
treated  her  other  partners  with  equal 
confidence ;  but  then  she  had  known 
them  longer,  and  if  he  had  thus 
dashed  alongside  of  them  at  once, 
why,  he  should  very  soon  have  the 
running  to  himself  She  was  so 
fk«sh,  so  unlike  the  others  he  had 
danced  with,  that  he  felt  assured  she 
was  a  congenial  spirit.  Once  or  twice 
be  had  made  a  facetious  attempt  con- 
taining a  literary  allusion,  which  she 
did  not  seem  to  recognise ;  but  that 
only  shewed  how  natural  and  un- 
sophisticated she  was,  and  how  in- 
dependent of  the  adventitious  lud  of 
learning:  women  shouldn't  be  too 
well  read,  or  they  get  pedantic.  So 
he  went  home  that  mght  with  his 
bead  full  of  Miss  Gay. 

He  thouffht  of  her,  too,  in  the 
morning  wnen  he  woke,  and  ocGa« 


sionally  afterwards  thro 
By  the  next  day  the  in 
ginning  to  fade,  when  tl 
was  renewed  by  meeti 
shop  with  her  aunt,  ]^ 
water,  to  whom  she  inti : 
They  were  buying  vario  i 
female  attire,  and  Mis  i 
suited  John  with  the  m* 
artlessness   respecting 
merits  of  two  differeni 
stockings.     Afterwards 
them  home,  and  was  as  ; 
in,  when  he  had  a  good 
of  seeing  what  the  aunt  i 
which,  I  fear,  he  did  not 
use. 

Miss  Swallowater — Iq 
rent  opinion — was  a  u: 
woman,  with  quite  a  m  i 
derstanding;  in  fact,  vei 
possessed  her  originality 
and  sound  practical  vievf  • 
pressions  were  as  origina 
mouth  as  her  thoughts, 
all  about  the  working  i 
Poor-law,  could  argue  i 
case  as  well  as  Dr.  Lus]  i 
called  the  late  act  for  i 
the  use  of  the  bar  sinistei 
by  its  parliamentary  nam: 
light  of  the  age  went  be;  > 
the  grandeur  and  extent* 
ceptions.    She  looked  f  i 
fidiently  to  the  time  whei 
nations  of  the  earth  sho 
tons  in  the  world's  confi! 
whiled  away  the  interim 
inff  herself  in  the  diffusi 
collateral  doctrines.    In 
was  rather  dirty,  addict  ( 
and  divided  her  hair  ci 
John  also  noticed  that 
coarse  skin  and  imperfect 
which    caused    him    aft< 
make  the  remark  that  'In 
worse  than  her  bite.* 

He  sat  some  time  tali 
younger  lady,  her  aunt 
writinj;  a  pamphlet  con<: 
statistics  of  Magdalen  hoi! 
minute  details  of  the  cii 
leading  to  the  fall  of  the 
that  the  young  people  we  i 
to  themselves ;  ana  we  ma 
the  time  passed  agreeabl 
for  he  walked  down  the  st 
a  state  of  elation  as  to  t 
a  little  boy  engaged,  with 
skill  in  hydraulics,  in  d; 
the  kennel  and  diverting 
over  the  passengers*  legs. 
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After  this  he  called  frequently  on 
various  pretences ;  sometimes  he  lent 
a  song,  sometimes  borrowed  a  book, 
which  he  always  returned  very  punc- 
tually; and  when  these  failed  he 
invented,  to  excuse  his  frequent 
visits,  the  most  ingenious  and  elabor- 
ate plots,  which  he  was  convinced  in 
his  own  mind  must  blind  the  acutest 
observer:  indeed  he  partially  suc- 
ceeded in  imposing  on  himself  being 
sometimes  actually  persuaded  that  he 
was  under  a  moral  obligation  to  call 
on  the  ladies  that  day.  At  first  he 
used  to  listen  with  polite  attention 
while  Miss  Swallowater  instilled  into 
him  some  elementary  politics;  but 
finding  the  whole  of  his  visits  taken 
up  in  this  way  to  the  utter  nullifica- 
tion of  his  stratagems,  while  other 
admirers  occupied  Miss  Cray's  atten- 
tion, he  grew  less  complaisant,  so  that 
she  gave  him  up  after  a  time.  There 
were  often  fellows  dropping  in,  each 
of  whom  John  made  it  a  rule  to 
suspect  of  being  in  love  with  Miss 
Gray,  or  she  with  him.  By  and  bye, 
though  he  had*  no  title  to  engross  her 
company,  and  was  not  more  favoured 
than  others,  he  grew  quite  savage  if 
he  did  not  find  her  alone,  regarding 
the  rest  as  intruders,  whom  he  had 
a  right  to  hate ;  even  Miss  Swallo- 
water he  at  length  looked  on  in  this 
light,  forgetting  that  she  might  not, 
perhaps,  think  nerself  de  trop  in  her 
own  drawing-room.  In  fact,  he  con- 
ducted himself  after  a  manner  not 
uncommon  with  idle  subalterns,  only 
infusing  into  the  pursuit  his  charac- 
teristic ardour  and  fancy. 

I  say  fancy,  for  his  passion  was 
almost  altogether  an  affair  of  the 
imagination.  Apart  from  the  poeti- 
cal halo  with  which  he  had  labori- 
ously invested  Miss  Gray,  there  was 
nothing  about  her  to  have  attracted 
a  second  thought  from  John;  even 
now  he  did  not  feel  particular  satis- 
faction in  her  society.  He  had  been 
at  great  pains  to  construct  a  goddess 
whom  he  now  worshipped  industri- 


ously, and  would  not  have  felt  ob- 
liged to  any  one  who  had  told  him 
his  divinity  was  a  lay-fiffure.  The 
imaginative  power  which  he  lavished 
in  decorating  her  with  all  manner  of 
romantic  attributes,  sentiments,  and 
situations,  might,  if  otherwise  di- 
rected, have  furnished  a  picture- 
gallery;  inundated  the  sentunental 
world  with  poems  equal  to  those  of 
the  elegant  Ganuna,  who  has  inftised 
a  classic  spirit  into  his  very  signature  ; 
and  supplied  material  for  novels 
rivalling  in  vigour,  variety,  and 
depth  of  character  those  of  Mr. 
Babbit,  whose  literary  progeny  are 
brought  forth,  not  by  the  volume 
or  the  work,  but  by  the  litter. 

Mixed  with  the  imagination  there 
was,  perchance,  a  little  of  the  Greek 
Eros ;  but  not  one  spark,  ma*am,  I 
assure  you,  of  his  heaven-bom  bro- 
ther. Should  you  feel  any  interest 
in  John's  heart,  I  pledge  my  word  it 
is  virgin  for  Miss  Glay.  If  Miss 
Swallowater  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  define  the  nature  of  the  attraction, 
she  would  have  said  it  was  Animal 
Magnetism  acting  upon  Ideality.  He 
didn't  want  to  devote  his  life  to  Miss 
Gray,  he  didn't  want  to  inspire  her 
wi4  an  undying  attachment  to  him. 
self;  in  fact,  Tm  in  great  hopes  he 
didn't  know  what  he  wanted. 

The  small  portion  of  his  time  not 
occupied  by  these  private  theatricals 
was  spent  in  yeammg  for  distinction. 
He  would  have  taken  to  field-preach- 
ing if  he  could  have  got  an  audience, 
and  would  gladly  have  submitted  to 
be  tried  for  felony  for  the  eclat  of 
delivering  an  eloquent  defence.  He 
was  persuaded  the  family  prognostics 
of  his  future  celebrity  were  correct, 
but  wanted  to  make  tne  world  forth- 
with of  the  same  opinion ;  and  feel- 
ing not  incapacity,  but  want  of  op- 
portunity to  do  so,  chafed  like  a  lion 
m  the  toils.  His  thoughts  were  be- 
ginning to  ferment;  me  juice  was 
generous,  and  we  shall  see  whether 
It  makes  wine  or  vinegar. 
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PEOPLE  are  notgenerally  partial  to 
HuDgary.  Aat  country  has  of 
late  forced  itself  upon  the  notice  of 
a  deprecating  puhlic;  its  protests, 
insurrections,  reverses,  and  victories, 
have  intruded  upon  ground  where 
we  like  them  not.  They  have  ra- 
vished the  gaze  of  Englishmen  from 
home  politics  to  distant  objects,  and 
compelled  even  the  sage  in  foreign 
affairs  to  devote  some  consideration, 
at  least,  to  a  more  consequential 
warfare  than  the  French  parlia- 
mentary skirmishes.  These  matters 
are  now  looked  at,  though  with 
eyes  far  from  loving.  The  differ- 
ences between  Austria  and  Hungary 
have  done  much  to  improve  us,  but 
it  was  against  our  will.  They  have 
extended  our  acquirements  in  geo- 
graphv  and  languages;  we  have 
gained  a  knowledge  of  places  which 
but  lately  were  far  indeed  from 
troubling  our  most  dyspeptic  dreams. 
People  nave  learnt  to  pronounce 
some  very  hard  names.  But  we 
were  reluctant  scholars  all  along,  and, 
to  be  quite  candid,  owe  Hungary  a 
grudge  for  giving  us  trouble.  Have 
not  the  times  been  hard  enough  for 
poor  newspaper  readers  these  man^ 
months  past  ?  Hungary  had  no  busi- 
ness whatever  to  add  to  our  perplexi- 
ties. To  take  a  fresh  turn  in  schooling 
at  threescore,  or  thereabouts,  places 
a  man  in  a  false  position.  Having 
one*s  tongue  wrenched,  and  one*s 
jaws  all  but  broken,  by  an  unwar- 
rantable jumble  of  consonants,  is 
an  awkward  thing  indeed.  We  are 
fully  entitled  to  a  grumble  at  Hun- 


'^h 


here  is  much  to  be  said  for  the 


Conservative  leanings  of  i 
even  though  they  wen 
vdth  a  spnnkling  of  laz 
we  would  blush  if  our 
tivism  or  our  laziness  cf 

frejudge  any  case  —  evi 
[ungary.    Aggravations 
the  tempers  of  practical  pe 
judgments  are  influencei 
and  by  facts  only.    And 
past,  present,  and  future 
the  merits  of  the  case  0I 
against  Austria  will  be  . 
the  free,  enlightened,  and' 
pendent  public  of  these  ha] 
— thrice  blessed  for  bein^  ; 
and  not  one  of  the  principi 
grand  national  set-to  whi 
at  its  height  on  the  co: 
Europe. 

The  leading  fact  in  tl 
Hungarian  struggle  for  ind 
is  the  ancient  and  indispu 
nexion  of  the  crowns  of  A 
Huneary.     Without  deso 
details  which  are  set  forth 
hand-book  of  mediaeval  hi 
which  are  not  generally  knt 
because  everybody  is  suj 
know  them,  we  content 
with  stating  that  the  kii 
Hungary,    with    its    Croai 
Sclavonic  provinces,  was  ai 
monarchv   up    to    the   ye 
from   which    time  the    H 
throne  became  by  degrees  h 
in  the  house  of  Hal^bur 
dinand  I.  was   the  first  j 
that  dynasty  who  reigned 
gary.     He  received  the  c: 
the  choice  of  the  Diet,  bxu 
condition  of  his  swearing  to 
the  constitution.'!'    Hungar} 


*  The  Case  of  Hungary  stated.    Manifesto  published  in  the  Name  of 
garian  GoTemment,  by  Count  Ladislas  Teleki.     Translated  from  the  I 
H.  F.  W.  Browne,  B.A.    London,  1849. 

Der  Krieg  in  Ungam.     Mit  einer  Geschichte  der  serbischen  und  c$ 
Wirren  von  Oskar  F6dal.    Mannheim,  1849.    London,  Williams  and  Noi]^ 

Ludwig  Kossuth,  Dictator  von  Ungara.     Mannheim,  1849.    London, 
and  Norgate. 

Beitrage  zer  einer  unbefangenen  Critik  der  neuesten   Ungarischen   t 
Von  einem  Ungar.    Wien.  1849.    London,  Williams  and  Norgate.  | 

De  Tintenrention  Russe.    Par  le  Comte  TiadiBlas  Teleki.    Paris,  May  ]| 

t  .  .  .  .  Juramus  per  Denm  viyum quod  ecdesias  Dd,  doml 

latos,  barones,  magnates,  nobiles,  ciTitates  liberas,  et  omnes  regnicolai 
unmunitatibus  et  m>ertatibus,  juribus,  legibus,  privilegiis,  ac  in  antiquii 
a]pprobatis  oonsnetudinibus  conservabimus,  omnibnsque  justitiam  faaem 
nissimi  quondam  Andreae  Regis  decreta  obsenrabimus. 
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I  - 


did  not  at  that  time  become  a  depend- 
ancy  of  tlie  Habsburg  family,  or  of 
the  archduchy  of  Austria;  indeed, 

*    no  other  rights  were  conferred  on, 
or  claimed  by,  the  then  Emperor 

I    of  G«rmanj,   than   the   title   and 

I  honour  whidi  belonged  to  a  king 
^m'  HuQgai^.  The  case  of  those 
kings  of  England  who,  though  kings 
in  Englai^d  were  electors  in  HanoTer, 
is  one  exactly  in  point,  except  that 
in  the  present  instance  it  was  the 
leaser  principality  which  invited  the 
prince  to  assume  the  crown,  and 
-vdiieh  made  that  crown  dependent 
on  certain  practical  conditions,  among 
which  not  the  least  prominent  was  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  andent  con- 
stitution of  the  country.  To  uphold 
that  constitution,  and  to  ensure  its 
solemn  acceptance  by  every  member 
of  the  Habsburg  family,  was  at  all 
times  the  unremitting  care  of  die 
Hungarian  Diet.  To  possess  that 
cro¥ni  without  any  condition,  to  sub- 
ject the  Hungarian  nobles  and  do- 
zens to  the  sway  of  high  and  arbitrary 
measures  of  government,  to  reign 
over  Hungary  as  if  that  kingdom 
were  but  one  of  the  many  provinces 
of  their  states,  and^  ui  fine,  to  ineoT' 

^oro^fiL  Hungary  with  Austhar~WaB 
at  all  times  the  dear^T  wish  of  the 
Austrian  monarchs,  and  the  hi^bMBst 
object  of  their  ambition.  Religion 
and  policy  were  made  subservient  to 
that  great  end,  and  religion  and 
policy  were  on  the  other  side  used 
to  defeat  the  plans  of  the  court. 
Thus  we  see  the  Austrian  emperors 
fstvouring  the  cause  of  Catholicism  in 
Hungary,  and  attemjpting  to  hide 
their  passion  for  pohtical  conquest 
under  the  doak  of  religious  zeal. 
Protestantism  in  Hungary  stood 
always  by  the  constitution,  and  pre- 
fened.  a  lei^ne  with  the  Turks 
to  submission  to  the  Catholic  and 
absolute  tendencies  of  Austria.  The 
attempts,  covert  and  open,  which 
Austrian  princes  successively  made 
for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the 
Protestant  and  constitutional  party 
in  their  step-country,  have  repeat- 
edly forced  the  Hungarian  nation  to 
defend  their  liberties  b^  force  of 
arms ;  and  attacked  in  their  own  do- 
nunionSy  formerly,  as  now,  thejF  have 
carried  the  war  into  the  territories 
of  the  moBsrch  who  attempted  to 
impose  liis  kingship  upon  them  on 
his  own  terms,  instead  of  submittiiig 


to  theirs.  The  king's  final  submis- 
sion to  the  or^;inal  terms  of  the 
compact  was  invariably  the  result 
of  those  dissensions.  Both  in  law^ 
and  in  practice  it  was  acknowledged 
that  Hungaiy  and  the  hereditary 
states  of  Austria  had  nothing  ia 
common,  except  one^lEn4-theTamer+~ 
"iO&BRs^,  andHhat'tfaeir  Union  only  I 
'  erJBffld  m  jfe  JdeiitiQrof  Itear  prince,  T" 
'"Tie  monarchTHP^^  hy  abeulute 
ri^ht  in  his  German  stat^  was  not 
Kmg  of  Hungarv  until  he  had  been 
consecrated  at  rressburg,  and  had 
bound  himself  by  a  coronation  oa£h 
to  govern  the  country  according  to 
its  national  laws,  and  with  the  oo- 
operation  of  the  Diet 

The  hereditariness  of  the  Hun* 
garian  throne,  which  had  been 
established  by  routine  since  1526, 
was  first  dejure  acknowledged  by  aa 
Act  of  the  Hungarian  Diet  of  1687. 
In  1723  this  arrangement  was  ex- 
tended in  favour  of  Maria  Theresa 
to  the  descendants  of  King  Charles 
the  Third,  the  sixth  German  empe- 
ror of  that  name.  The  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  of  which  (little  as  its  reed 
provisions  are  known)  such  an  un¥rar- 
rantable  use  has  been  made,  does  not 
contain  anything  but  the  acceptance 
and  the  regulation  of  the  law  of 
succession,  under  the  conditions  to 
which  we  alluded  above, — conditiona 
which  were  guaranteed  by  all  the 
laws  which  preceded  and  followed 
that  compact 

In  fine,  the  Hungarian  constitution 
was  never  lost  b^  ri^ht,  though  much 
was  done  to  bring  it  out  of  working 
order.  The  peo^e  of  that  country 
were,  for  many  successive  generationa, 
exposed  to  idl  the  artifices  which 
ambitious  monarchs  and  wily  diplo- 
matists employ  to  defeat  a  national 
opposition  which  interferes  with  their 
plans.  Valuable  ri^ts  were  thus* 
wheedled  into  oblivion;  nor  could 
Hungary  have  escaped  being  con- 
quered in  the  midst  of  profound 
peaoe^  had  it  not  been  for  the  Cmi- 
servative  instincts  of  that  extraoidi- 
nary  Hungarian  people,  and  the 
strenuous  oppodtion  of  the  ultra- 
Magyar  partjr, — a  compact  body  of 
nobles,  laadownen,  and  legists,  who 
were  aminated  by  a  spirit  of  nation- 
alil^  which,  in  its  extremesy  waa 
both  ridiculoos  and  fatal,  bni  whieii, 
struggling  against  the  tide  of  oosrt 
favour,  suoeeeded  in  piwafiug  i 
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aneieiit  privileges,  while  it  tfareateBed 
to  fake  up  and  ^eeonstitute  moie 
than  one  of  the  rotten  rights.  Among 
the  rising  men  of  tiie  nltni'Magyar 
opposition,  theie  was  none  more 
popular  in  his  own  circle  than  Lucl-> 
"wig  Kossnth,  the  present  Dictator  of 
Hnngary.  Kossuth,  a  native  of  the 
eoanty  of  Zemplyn,  stadied  law  at 
Pesth,  and  was  afterwards  a  par- 
fiamentary  agent  and  the  editor  of 
an  opposition  paper.  His  popularity 
and  his  attacks  on  the  Anstrian  Gro« 
Temment  caused  him  to  he  arrested. 
He  passed  two  years  in  the  Anstrian 
state  prisons ;  when  released,  in  con- 
seqtienoe  of  a  general  amnesty,  he 
entered  the  Hungarian  House  dT 
CbffBmons  in  1847.  It*  was  hy  the 
influence  of  his  party,  and  under  his 
guidance,  that  the  present  Hungarian 
troubles  first  came  to  light.  B^eased 
from  prison  with  the  halo  of  a  martyr 
anrronnding  his  sickly  frame  and 
sliining  flrom  his  eyes,  to  which  the 
«3ow  fever  of  an  incurable  consump- 
tion imparted  an  unnatural  brilliam^, 
fbverish  in  thot^ht  and  passionate  m 
langnaffe,  combining  in  his  character 
«nd  address  an  umost  womanish 
Boftness,  with  the  sternness  of  the 
prof^het  and  the  ravinas  of  the 
maniac,  Ludwig  Kossnw  had  in 
his  origin,  nature,  and  histoiy,  aQ 
tiiat  is  requisite  to  re^  over  the 
minds  of  crowds,  and  to  bend  an 
excitable,  impassioned,  and  haughty 
people  like  the  Magyars  to  his  will. 
Nor  was  he  slow  in  making  use  of 
hi»power. 

Tne  revolutions  of  1848,  the  finrt 
Vienna  insurrection,  Mettemich*8 
flight,  the  temponuy  suspension 
of  his  system,  the  dangers  which 
threatened  the  Itidian  provinces  of 
Austria,  and  the  helpless  condition  of 
the  Austrian  emperor  and  courts 
ofl^ered  op^rtunities  to  the  Hunga- 
rian opposition,  which  that  body  relt 
caUed  upon  not  to  n^lect  The 
Austrian  court  could  not,  hi  the 
heat  of  that  crisis,  afford  to  make 
OTf  more  enemies.  Besides,  the 
asBistaiioe  of  tiie  Hungarian  regi- 
ments was  at  that  moment  wanted 
in  Italy.  Faitfiftil  to  its  aneieat 
tnditifmB,  the  court  of  Viema 
wished  to  reduce  one  dependaney 
hy  holdmg^  out  advantage*  to  aa^ 
oGher,  and  Hie  depntatiott  from  the 
fioii^gsrian  parliBiiieat  was^  tltefv^ 
Ibre,  kiiMDy  received^  their  Est  «f 


grievances  and  petido 
and  everything  grant 
they  asked.    Austria  c 
^at  wrong  of  giving 
It  was  not  her  intentioi 
The  Hungarians  were  < 
in  claiming  their  right 
which  the  trouUes  gav 
character  to  the  transai 
was  no  real  obstacle  to 
ing,  in  less  critical  tim 
now  appeared  tc  have 
power  by  compulsion, 
Bamentaiygovemment 
dent  ministry,  emanatu 
responsible  to,  the  Nat 
bly ;  and  the  investiture  t 
with  executive  power  i 
absence.    This  last  co: 
the  one  most  distasteful 
of  Austria ;  it  was  the 
the  Hungarian  indepen 
Austria.      It   forcea   t 
either  to  reside  in  Htrngi 
fer  the  centre  of  power  fr< 
to  that  country,  thus  ma. 
Proper  a  provmce,  and  1 
monarchy  a  non-Germa 
it  subjected  him  to  the 
pleasant  ahemative   of 
palatine  viceroy  reigning 
and  thus  consenting  to 
separation  of  Hungary  fri 
of  the  Austrian  states. 

We  repeat  it,  the  grei 
Hungary  consisted  in  as 
a  denial  was  impossible ; . 
equally  guiltv  in  consent: 
she  abhorred.  The  pre( 
the  Hungarians,  and  th( 
mentaUs  which  the  Ausi 
tacked  to  the  new  consti 
other  words,  imprudence 
side,  and  disfionesty'on 
are  the  first  causes  of  tl 
tween  Austria  and  Hunsa 

The  court  repented  of  t 
most  as  soon  as  it  was  grai 
mediate  steps  were  taken 
the  lost  ipround.  NothixM 
the  elasticity  of  the  dynad 
a  stronger  liffht  than  th< 
extract  of  a  letter  whiek 
duke  Stephen,  the  palatl) 
gary,  adoressed  to  the  i 
early  aa  the  24th  of  Mj 
.^ter  alluding  to  th«| 
coadBtkm  of  Hungarian 
aididukesayt,'-' 

I  know  bat  of  diree  ma 


Y  can  do  ssmstldiig  in 
flnt  If  t(^  withdraw  Ui0ifhdl 
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>.       tary  power  from   the   oountry,    which 

/       ought  to  be  given  up  to  a  general  de- 

/         Tastation.    A  period  of  sacking,  destroy- 

ingi  and  burning,  and  a  combat  between 

the  nobles  and  the  peasants  might  be 

/        brought  about,  in  the  course  of  which 

we  ought  not  to  interfere. 
'.         -My  second  means  is  to  compound  for 
the  motions  of  laws  with  Count  Batthyany 

and  to  save  every  thing  we  can. 

But  then  it  would  be  well  to  know  what 
to  do  in  case  the  Ck)unt  should  not  be 
satisfied,  and  resign  in  consequence. 

The  third  would  be  to  recall  the  Pala- 
tine and  to  send  a  commissioner,  with 
full  military  and  other  powers,  to  Press- 
i  burg,  instructing  him  to  dissolve  the 
I  Diet,  and  to  govern  the  country  from 
\       Pesth. 

Anarchy,  treachery,  and  open  vio- 
leDce  were  proposed.  Neither  of  these 

Sropositions  was  exclusively  adopted, 
'hey  were  all  used  by  turns ;  but 
even  they  would  have  been  foiled  by 
the  strong  historical  right  whicn 
shielded  the  Hungarians,  but  for  that 
mysterious  power  of  retribution 
which  deab  with  peoples  as  with  in- 
dividuals, and  makes  the  crimes  of 
either  their  punishment : — 

-     Das  eben  ist  der  Fluch  der  bosen  That 
Dass  sie  fortzeugend,  Boses  mussgebaren. 

^        I       Among   the   motley  populations 

i  v>^>— -which  dot  the  map  of  Hungary  and 

*     k   its  crown  lands,  there  are  none  more 

^  {,  t-y^(^  Iq&P  to  the  blessings  of  civilisation, 

>  or  further  removed  from  social  be- 
nefits and  charities,  than  the  de- 
scendants of  former  emigrants  from 
Servia.  The  Hungarians,  denying 
tiiem  even  what  little  honour  attaches 
to  the  source  they  sprang  from,  call 
them '  Bazen.*  Thev  were,  for  many 
years,  the  Helots  of  Hungry ;  not 
by  law,  but  in  public  opinion.  The 
Government  protected  them  as  a  peo- 
ple, but  individuals  were  exposed 
to  a  thousand  petty  insults  and 
slights.  What  they  were  made  to 
suner  can  neither  be  stated  in  a  com- 
plaint, nor  is  it  possible  to  allege  it 
as  a  grievance ;  and  yet  wrongs  of 
that  kind  cling  to  the  memory  and 
are  more  difficult  to  pardon  than  the 
greatest  tyranny.  The  Razen  hoarded 

/  their  revenge.  The  victory  of  the 
Hungarian  cause  and  constitution 
created  in  them  fear,  rather  than 
joy.  They  knew  of  no  constitu- 
tional remedy  against  the  private 
insolence  of  race ;  and  they  appre- 


hended greater  evils  for  themselv 
from  the  independence  of  Hungary 
than  they  had  been  taught  to  fear 
from  her  subjection.  The  case  of  the 
Croatians  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
Bazen.  The  kingdom  of  Croatia  ex- 
tends from  the  Save  down  to  Belgrade 
over  an  area  of  400  square  miles. 
It  contains  800,000  inhabitants,  of 
proverbial  pugnacity,  fierceness, 
and  cruelty.  The  connexion  of 
Croatia  with  Hungary  is  exactly  like 
that  of  Hungary  with  Austria.  It 
has  its  own  exchequer  and  its  own 
Diet  at  Agram,  the  capital  of  Croatia, 
and  that  diet  had  a  n^ht  to  elect 
three  members  to  serve  m  the  Hun- 
garian parliament.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  ^untry  is  in  the  hands 
of  an  elective  prince,  who  has  the 
title  of  Ban  of  the  three  kingdoms 
of  Croatia,  Sclavonia,  and  Darniatia, 
and  who  always  had  the  precedence 
after  the  Palatine  and  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary. 

The  Croatians,  too,  though  never 
oppressed  by  law,  had  suffered  from 
the  social  oppression  of  their  over- 
bearing neighbours.  They  feared  to 
suffer  more.  Their  Ban  at  this  time 
was  the  Baron  Joseph  Jellachicb,  a 
native  of  the  county  of  Tnrropoly, 
and  a  soldai  de  fortune,,  who  had 
done  some  signal  service  in  Italy  and 
Bosnia.  Jellachicb  listened  to  the 
apprehensions  of  his  people  with  the 
ambition  of  an  adventurer;  he  em- 
ployed all  an  adventurer's  talents  - 
to  turn  them  to  account.  The  idea  of 
a  ^eat  Panslavistic  empire  rising 
amidst  the  European  revolutions, 
extending  over  all  the  Sclavonic  na- 
tions between  Wilna  and  Constanti- 
nople, and  turning  the  scales  of 
contempt  upon  the  Grermans  and 
the  Hungarians,  dim  and  shapeless 
though  it  flitted  through  the  untu- 
tored aspirations  of  his  Croatian  bor- 
derers, grew  into  a  thought,  and 
ripened  into  a  system,  after  Jella- 
chich  had  once  taken  it  up. 

The  court  of  Vienna  were  aware 
of  the  feelings  which  prevailed  among 
the  Bazen.  They  knew  the  disposi- 
tion of  Jellachicb  and  the  Croatians. 
jQie  ^^se  was  open  to  an  intrigner) 
and  it  would 'Favel)een  derogatory'  ' 
to  the  character  of  a  family  of  Arch- 
dukes, whose  proudest  IxMst  is  that 
they  are  natives  of  Florence,  to  let 
an  opportunity  of  this  kind  slip  by. 
To  nuuLe  the  gain  in  Hungary  greater 
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than  the  loss ;  to  subdue  the  Hun- 
garians by  the  Sazen  and  the  Croats, 
who  in  their  turn  were  to  be  awed 
down  by  the  additional  strength 
which  this  yictory  would  brin£|^  to 
the  empire ;  to  conquer  one  province 
by  the  arms  of  another,  and  to 
reap  the  advantages  of  this  general 
subjection — such  was  the  plan  of  the 
court  of  Austria.  What  we  write  is 
on  record,  for  in  the  hour  of  their 
short-lived  triumph  no  secret  was 
made  either  of  the  scheme  or  of  the 
means  that  were  used  to  realise  it. 
The  plan  once  conceived,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  advise  means  that  were 
worthy  of  it.  Agents  were  sent  into 
the  counties  of  Bacz  and  Szerem, 
where  the  Bazen  form  the  majority 

,  •  of  the  ^pulation ;  other  emissaries 

I      i  t '  ^®^  active  at  Agram,  the  capital  of 

^  ' '  ,A^  Croatia.    The  Ban  of  that  country 
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mntr^ 
was  the  first  to  assume  a  hostile  atti- 
tude against  Hungary,  by  forbidding 
the  Croat  magistrates  to  hold  any 
intercourse  whatever  with  the  Hun- 
garian Grovemment,  by  declaring 
martial  law  Sjgainst  those  who  should 
make  any  rererence  to  the  legal  con- 
nexion between  Hungary  and  Croatia, 

I  and  by  ill-using  the  Hungarian  com- 

I  missioners  who  were  sent  to  Agram. 
A  Croatian  Diet  was  next  convoked, 
to  meet  at  Agram  on  the  5th  of 
June.  Upon  this,  the  Hungarian 
ministry  importuned  the  emperor  to 
disown  and  repress  the  proceedings 
of  the  Ban  of  Croatia,  and  an  order 
in  council  prohibiting  the  meeting 
of  the  Croatian  Diet,  and  summoning 

'  the  Ban  to  come  to  Inspruck,  was 
consequently  issued.  Jellachich  knew 

,e:^ell  enough  how  to  interpret  such 
orders.  He  disobeyed.  His  disobedi- 
ence,  thouiE  consented  to  by  the 
court,  could  not  be  openly  approved. 
Another  mock-measure  became  ne- 
cessary. By  a  royal  decree  of  the 
10th  of  June,  the  Croatian  Diet  was 
declared  illegal ;  the  Ban  of  Croatia 
was  suspended  from  all  his  functions, 
civil  and  military,  and  summoned  to 
Inspruck,  there  to  be  arraigned  on 
an  indictment  of  high  treason.  This 
mandate,  too,  was  disobeyed. 

The  Servian  agitation  had,  mean- 
while, ripened  into  action.  Stephen 
Suplikatsh,  the  colonel  of  a  border 
regiment,  took  the  lead  of  the  nud- 
eontents.  A  Diet  was  convoked,  and 
met  at  Carlowitz,  the  capital  of  the 
Servian  woyewodina.     The  Arch- 


bishop Rajatshish  was  n  \ 
dignity  of  Patriarch ;  C  '. 
plikatsh  was  placed  at  1  i 
secular  affairs.    The  re^  i 
Razen,  originating  in  t1  i 
districts,  and  reinforced  ' 
bands  firom  Turkish  Sei  ' 
to  the  countries  of  the  '.  > 
nube.    Acts  of  unheard-  i 
were  committed.    The  B  . 
lation,  smarting  under  th 
and  brutalised   by  the 
many  years,  burnt  towi  i 
lages,  tortured  and  massa<  i 
and  children,  and,  with  th  i 
Rajatshish,    in   flowing 
bearing  a  large  cross,  n  i 
the  head  of  their  column 
ried  the  fire  and  the  swo  < 
the    neighbourinff    conn  i 
city  of  Weisskirchen  was  i 
sacked  in  the  presence  i 
the   empeFor^s   ofecers,    ; 
'    Btf  TEgfinent,   refused  tc 
''  The  native  Hungarian  t:  ( 
at  the  time  fighting  th< 
battles  in  Ital^,  or  ^rri ; 
cities  of  Grallicia  and  Bohe : 
Hungarian  Government  h ! 
troops  at  its  command,  i 
for  the  most  part  foreign, 
manded    by  foreign   offi 
mans  and  Czechs.    When 
a  sufficient  force  was  bi 
the  Razen  retired  to  thi 
tions  of  St.  Thomas,  and 
man  entrenchments,    froi 
they  repulsed   all    the    i 
troops  tnatwere  not  too 
fight  them,  led  by  offio 
secret  instructions  caused 
deal  tenderly  vrith  the  em 
and  with  their  own.    Th 
insurrection  was  not  me 
suppressed.    If  any  addit 
dence  were  wanting  to  si 
that  fact,  it  will  be  found  i 
with  which  the  same  posit 
ned  by  the  same  troops,  ^ 
carried,  when  Hunganan  x 
by  Hungarian  officers,  attat 
But  the  cruelties  which 
garians  have  practised,  in : 
those  committed  by  the  Re 
stain  to  their  cause.    What 
we  have  of  the  rule  of  a  n 
is   guilty   of  such   atrod 
though  it  be  in  the  way 
tion? 

We  mil  pass  over  the 
details  of  a  negotiation  b^ 
cabinets  of  Hungary  ani 
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and  the  Baron  Jellaobich<--a  nego- 
tiatioa  which  was  Bev^  Bieant  to 
lead  to  aoy  result.  But  we  will  ad- 
vert to  the  original  manner  in  which 
the  Archduke  John  (and  he,  too,  if 
a  Florentine)  quitted  the  green  hon- 
imrs  of  his  German  regency  at  Frank- 
fort, to  mediate  between  the  iwo 
eootendiog  parties.  This  he  did  by 
inducing  the  Hungarian  minister, 
Battbyany,  and  the  Barcm  Jella- 
chich,  to  meet  at  his  house,  whoo* 
alter  an  interchange  of  the  usu^ 
eiviUtiea,  he  invited  them  to  talk  the 
natter  over,  adding, — '  I  take  it,  gen- 
tlemen, my  presence  can  be  of  210 
lue  to  you.'  It  need  scarcely  be  said 
that  nothing  came  of  this  ex^aordi- 
9ary  mediatiwi ;  the  German  papers 
lamented  that  the  regent's  journey 
to  Vieona  had  been  to  no  purpose. 

Perhaps  it  had  been  for  that  very 
pogtrpoae.    Time  was  gained,  if  no- 
tldng  else ;  and  the  Austrian  minis- 
try were,  on  the  2^  of  June,  in  a 
position  which  allowed  them  to  de- 
dare  in  favour   of  the   Qroatiaiui. 
From  this  moment  events  followed 
«aeh  other  in  quick  succession.    The 
Hungarian  Diet  decreed  a  levy  of 
mm,  which  raised  their  aarmy  to  the 
numl)er  of  200,000,  and  opened  the 
credit  the  exigency  required.    The 
.  \  xnonarch's  sanction  to  these  measures 
\  I  was  not  givcDi  neither  was  it  refused. 
\  1  Another  series  of  n^otiations  and 
Qounter- negotiations  commenced  at 
Festh  and  Vienna,  while  the  Bazen 
still  carried  on  their  devastations  in 
Hungarv,  and  while  a  formidable 
army  of  bord^ers  collected  on  the 
Croatian  firontiar.  At  lengtih,  on  the 
last  day  of  August  1^8,  tk^  court 
.    of  Vienna  came  to  a  decisioa.    The 
;    ooneesjBions  made  in  the  spiing  of 
^   ^t  vear — the  executive  power  vested 
j   in  the  Falatine- — the  responsibility 
of  the    Hungarian    ministry,   and 
their  s^»arate  administration  of  war, 
finance,  and  commerce,  were  pro- 
nounced to  be  contraiy  to  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction,  iUegal  and  pemicioiis. 
I       These  wxeonstitutional,  illegal,  and 
!  penuoious  messvu:es,  had  indeed  been 
I   sanctioned  by  the  emperor  on  the 
I    lltb   of  April;    they   had    been 
fonnaUy  recognised  in  the  e^teech 
from  the  throne  on  the  2d  of  July,-*- 
and,  besides,  they  were  rather  £1- 
▼oured  tbun  otherwise  by  the  text 
;  and  tke  spirit  <if  the  FrsgxnaticSftne- 
'  tim>  But  tb&  tms  were  changed. 


The  successes  of  Radetzky  in  Italy, 
the  increasm^  forces  of  the  Bazen, 
and  the  decided  character  of  the 
Croatian  rising,  which  threatened 
Hungary  with  no  fewer  than  80,000 
men,  enabled  the  court  of  Vienna  to 
adopt  an  open  and  dedded  course. 
The  decree  which  acensed  the  Ban  of 
Croatia  of  treason,  and  which  sus- 
pended him  from  all  hisdignitieB,  waa 
withdrawn,  without  the  superfluooa 
iarce  of  a  sham  trial.  The  Baioa 
Jellachicfa,  whose  army  stood  mdy 
to  mvade  Hungary,  was  reinstated 
in  all  his  offices.  The  Hungarian 
rainisfvy  resigned.  Count  Louis  Bat- 
tbyany was  ordered  by  the  FalatiQe 
to  foiran  a  new  eabinet,  bat  befoise 
the  preliminaries  could  be  agneed 
upon.  Baron  Jellachidi,  laxmiag  the 
Drave  on  three  points,  had  1^  his 
troops  on  the  Hungarian  territorj^. 
All  the  Austrian  forces  statiimed  m 
the  south  of  Hus^gary  joined  bin. 
He  advanced  into  the  heart  of  the 
country :  his  progress  was  like  that 
winch  marks  the  inroads  of  the 
Croatian  bord^ers  into  Bosnia.  The 
hands  of  the  Hungarian  Government 
were  tied  by  the  maninuvres  al 
Vienna.  The  want  of  a  ministry 
and  of  unanimity,  contradictinry  or- 
ders and  hesitation,  weakened  the 
strength  of  their  urmy.  The  Croat 
forces  pushed  on  to  the  lake  of 
Balaton,  without  meetmg  with  any 
opposition.  The  Hungarim  army, 
consisting  of  uiK)rgani8ed  levies  and 
Austrian  troops,  commanded  by  Aus- 
trian officers,  retreated  upon  Pesth. 
The  Archduke  Stephen,  ihe  piUatiB^ 
of  the  kingdom,  was  offered  the  com- 
mand of  tbe  Hungarian  army.  He 
accepted  the  office,  but  inst^d  of 
leading  his  troops  to  battle  he  fled 
from  his  head-quarters,  and  arriving 
at  Vienna  sent  in  his  resignation  as 
pslatine  and  commander->in'»chief. 
The  train  was  laid,  and  exploskm 
followed  explosian.  The  negotia-' 
tions  with  Count  Louis  Batthyaay 
were  broken  off;  the  Baron  Kicolaa 
TVay  was  ordered  to  form  a  cahi* 
net:-  He  was  not  allowed  time  to 
execute  that  order.  Another  de* 
cree  of  the  25tibi  of  September,  and 
of  which  none  even  of  the  Anstriaa 
ministers  dared  to  take  the  ra|M>nsi- 
bility,  plaosd  all  the  troops  statioBsd. 
in  HnngaiT  widv  t^  eommsiid  of 
the  Count  Frauds  Lsmbeig. 
To  «pp«iit  a  »An  of  C9Wit 


y 
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beTg*8  stamp  to  snch  a  post  was  to 
create  a  military  dictatorship.  The 
very  character  of  this  measure  forced 
the  Hungarian  parliament  into  a  simi- 
lar line  of  action.  They  declared  the 
appointment  of  the  Count  Lamherg 
illegal  and  unconstitutional,  on  the 
ground  of  that  paragraph  of  the  con- 
stitution which  provides  'That  the 
king's  ordinances,  decrees,  and  ap*- 
polntments,  are  not  and  shall  not  he 
legal  hut  when  they  bear  the  coun- 
ter-signature of  one  of  the  ministers 
sitting  at  Buda-Festh.*  The  creation 
of  a  military  dictatorship  during  a 
ministerial  crisis  was,  in  fiict,  domg 
away  with  the  constitution.  It  was 
tiie  act  of  an  absolute  monarch. 

The  Hungarian  parliament  appealed 
to  the  people.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
the  demoniacal  fascination  of  Louis 
Kossuth  was  unleashed  upon  a  popu- 
lation of  violent  passions,  quick  feel- 
ings, and  an  all  but  frenzied  imagina- 
tion. M.  Kossuth,  joining  the  unc- 
ti(m  of  the  priest  vdth  the  ranting  of 
the  demagogue  and  the  subtleness  of 
the  pleader,  stood  up  before  the 
wondering  multitude,  pale,  haggard, 
ghastly,  like  a  spectre  risen  from  the 
grave.  He  entreated  their  indul- 
gence for  the  debility  which  he  owed 
to  an  Austrian  prison ;  he  reminded 
them  of  the  ancient  glory  of  their 
country,  of  its  present  forlorn  con- 
dition, of  their  ancestors,  of  their 
wives  and  children,  of  the  dead  and 
of  the  living;  and  overwhelming 
his  hearers  with  the  torrent  of  his 
doquence,  he  maddened  their  enthu- 
siasm into  frenzy.  Kothing  is  so  cha- 
racteristic of  M.  Kossuth's  oratory, 
and  the  national  peculiarities  of  the 
Hungarian  nation,  as  the  following 
extracts  from  one  of  his  speeches  of 
that  period : — 

I  am  a  prophet.  I  address  myadf  to 
yoQy  the  pairiot8,-*to  7011,  the  wretched, 
the  betrayed  1  Many  a  time  did  I  pro- 
phesy in  these  seven  years,  and  I  shudder 
to  see  the  terror  of  my  words  coom 
true. 

I  shudder  at  myself.  I  see  the  book 
of  &te  open  before  me.  Vainly  do  I 
dose  mine  eyes.  The  light  darts  through 
my  soul!  It  is  a  lightning  in  utter 
darkness.  I  mutt  even  speak,  and  let 
tbe  mdl  of  my  words  go  forth.  Hear 
me,  O  patriots !  the  eternal  God  does 
BOt  shew  His  presence  in  miracles,  bot 
in  oertain  general  laws. 

It  is  Goid's  eternal  kw,  that  the  nan 
ttat  *^Tii|ftnf  hinself  is  abandonsd  by 


God.  It  is  an  eternal  law 
that  helps  himself  has  G( 
and  Grod  has  even  orda 
bondsmen  of  perjury  and 
prepare  the  triumph  of 
But  as  for  me,  I  stand  h 
laws,  and  I  swear  by  them 
phecy  will  be  fulfilled. 

And  my  prophecy  is,  th; 
of  Hungary  ^nll  come  ei 
lachich's  invasion  of  our  cc 
*  *  * 

Two  things  we  must  d 

rise  and  crush  the  enemy  t 

the  earth  on  which  we  live, 

not  forget !      These  two 

should  tiie  Hungarians  fiiil 

they  are  a  craven  people,- 

wretches,  of  which  the  ver 

tory  shall  be  kin  to  shame 

Hungarians  fail  in  these  t 

are  a  people  of  dastards 

defiling  even  the  sacred  mi 

forefetihers.     God  the  Eter 

them,  '  I  me  the  day  on  wl 

this  people!'     And  shou 

garians  fail  in  these  two, 

an  accursed  people, — so  cuj 

air  of  heaven  shall  disow 

cursed,  that  the  earth  shall 

them  from  its  store  ;  so  cu 

sweet  fountain  shall  turn 

they  approach  it.    The  Hu 

be  a  vagabond  on  the  face 

Even  the  bread  of  charity  si 

to  his  prayer.      And  the 

the  stranger,  that  hath  ta 

stance,  shall  give  him  stri] 

He  shall  be  hke  a  vagrani 

even  the  meanest  may  strili 

his  prayers ;  religion  has  nc 

him.     He  has  desecrated 

and  God  will  not  pardon  h 

neither  here  nor  in  heaven  ! 

he  lifts  his  eyes  to  shall  spv 

the  threshold,  like  a  mangy 

wife  shall  spit  into  his  eyes  i 

of  her  scorn,  and  his  child's  e 

shall  corse  its  father !     * 

Let  each  man  take  up  an 
for  Ihe  women,  let  them  go 
tween  V  esprim  and  WeissenI 
a  wide  grave.  There  will  1 
name,  the  honour,  the  nati 
gary;  or  else  our  enemies 
that  wide  grave ! 

The  people  arose.  ] 
sarian  resiments  of  the  ]| 
hitherto  held  back  by  pi 
disci^lme,  fled  from  thei 
and  joined  tiie  standard  i 
The  resistance  was  org| 
iorprisinffnmidity.  Coa| 
came  to  restn  when  the 
oftheHuiunrianawasa^ 
An  Act  of  rarliament  ha 
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him,  in  case  he  should  dare  to  make 
his  appearance  in  the  Hungarian 
capital.  As  he  proceeded  through 
the  midst  of  a  frenzied  people,  his 
carriage  was  stopped  on  the  hridge 
which  joins  Buda  with  Festh.  Crowds 
of  armed  peasants  surrounded  him. 
Axes,  pikes,  scythes,  were  raised 
against  nim.  He  spoke.  His  voice 
was  lost  amidst  their  imprecations. 
Count  Lamherg  unfoldea  the  em- 
peror*s  letter;  he  appealed  to  his 
master's  commands.  That  appeal 
doubled  the  fury  of  the  crowd.  An 
axe  came  down  upon  him.  Holding 
high  the  royal  letter  and  clamouring 
for  mercy  the  wretched  nobleman 
fell,  pierced  by  many  weapons.  The 
people  dragged  his  mangled  remains 
through  the  streets  of  Festh. 

When  the  Hungarian  parliament 
were  informed  of  Count  Lambeig*s 
assassination,  they  decreed  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  murderers.  But 
to  identify  them  was  either  impos- 
sible or  inconvenient.  We  trust  we 
shall  not  he  misunderstood  when  we 
declare  the  warrant  of  attachment 
against  Count  Lamberg's  murderers 
to  have  been  a  gross  inconsistency; 
for  if  their  decree  of  outlawry 
against  Count  Lamherg  meant  any- 
thiog,  it  was  meant  to  scare  him  from 
the  capital,  or  to  be  the  warrftnt  of 
his  death  if  he  entered  it.  Whether 
they  were  justified  in  noticing  an 
illegal  mandate,  and  proscribing  the 
person  charged  with  its  execution 
before  that  person  had  committed 
any  real  act  of  treason,  is  another 
question,  and  one  which,  to  our  mind, 
tells  against  the  Hungarian  parlia- 
ment. Their  attempt  to  prosecute 
the  murderers  of  the  man  whom 
they  had  proscribed  betrays  their 
doubts  of  the  legality  of  their  own 
decree. 

The  Count  Lamherg  was  one  of 
that  numerous  body  with  wide 
stomachs  and  narrow  brains — men 
whose  enmity  is  as  harmless  as  their 
friendship  is  unprofitable.  The  par- 
Hament  at  Festh  had  little  cause  to 
fear  him  while  he  lived.  His  death 
threw  a  doubt  upon  their  cause.  Yet 
it  benefited  the  Hungarians,  inasmuch 
as  it  deprived  them  of  all  chance  of 
reconciliation.  Their  army  advanced 
to  meet  Jellachich.  A  decisive  battle 
took  place  near  Buda-Festh  on  the 
29th  of  September.  The  Ban  of 
Croatia  was  defeated.    He  oftered  to 


negotiate,  and,  having  obtained  an 
armistice,  he  abused  the  protection 
which  that  treaty  gave  him  for  the 
purpose  of  marcmng  his  army  to  the 
Austrian  frontier.  His  rearguard 
and  detached  corps,  about  10,000 
men,  under  the  Generals  Both  and 
Fhillipovits,  were  left  behind,  and  sur- 
rendered to  the  Hungarians.  The  mo- 
tives which  induced  the  Ban  to  adopt 
this  questionable  step  may  be  found 
in  the  secret  promises  which  the  em- 
peror's cabinet  had  made  him — pro- 
mises, the  partial  fulfilment  of  wnich 
furnished  the  malcontents  at  Vienna 
with  a  cry  for  a  revolution.  The 
Lnperial  cabinet  had  engaged  to  fur- 
nish the  Ban  of  Croatia  with  money, 
troops,  and  clothing  for  his  soldiers. 
The  first  instalments  of  this  secret 
contribution  were  duly  paid  in,  but 
the  after-payments  were  withheld 
vrith  a  view  of  prolonging  the  civil 
war  in  Hungary.  The  Austrian  dy- 
nasty wished  to  reap  advantages  from 
the  weakness  of  either  party.  The 
Ban  of  Croatia  thought  proper  to 
urge  his  petition  for  reinforcements. 
He  was  sufficiently  wise  to  make 
that  petition  on  the  spot,  backed  by 
an  army  of  Croatians.  This  step 
had  a  marvellous  effect  An  im- 
perial decree  appointed  the  Baron 
Adam  Betshey  to  be  president  of  the 
Hungarian  cabinet.  Baron  Betshey 
was  an  old  soldier,  and  deep  in  debt. 
The  emperor,  in  his  character  as 
commander-in-chief,  ordered  the  old 
man  to  become  a  statesman,  offering 
to  pay  his  debts.  The  whole  busi- 
ness of  Baron  Retshey's  life  had  been 
to  obey  orders.  His  finances  were 
low,  his  credit  small.  He  accepted 
the  post,  and  commenced  fonhwith 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  by 
writing  his  name,  whenever  desired  so 
to  do,  under  the  emperor's  signature. 
He  was  profoundly  ignorant  of  the 
contents  of  the  papers  to  which  he  put 
his  name.  One  of  tne  documents  which 
the  Baron  Betshey  countersigned  on 
command  dissolved  the  Hungarian 
parliament;  another  ordinance  pro- 
vided that  the  statutes  of  that  parlia- 
ment should  be  erased ;  and  a  third 
appointed  the  Ban  of  Croatia,  the 
Baron  Jellachich,  to  the  chief  ooin- 
mand  of  the  Hungarian  troops,  in- 
vestmg  him  with  the  executive 
power.  This  last  measure  was  more 
than  an  offence — it  was  an  insult ; 
and  the  promise  that  the  differences 
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between  the  races  of  the  monarchy 
should  be  finally  arranged  by  a  Con- 
n-ess was,  after  this,  an  unmeaning 
leer.  Its  effect  on  the  parliament  of 
resth  might  have  been  forseen ;  in- 
deed it  is  our  firm  conviction  that  it 
was  foreseen.  Takingtheir  stand  upon 
the  constitution,  which  enacts  that 
royal  ordinances  are  not  legal  unless 
they  are  countersigned  by  one  of  the 
responsible  Hungarian  ministers,  and 
that  the  parliament  cannot  be  pro- 
rogued or  dissolved  until  after  its 
Vote  on  the  supplies ;  convinced  that 
his  Emperorship  of  Austria  did  not 
entitle  the  King  of  Hungary  to  leave 
the  country  at  Sie  mercy  of  an  armed 
enemy,  and  that  it  was  contrary  to 
the  constitution,  contrary  to  the  royal 
oath,  and  to  all  the  compacts  which 
united  Hungary  to  the  House  of 
Austria  to  incorporate  Huneary  with 
the  Austrian  monarchy,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Hunsarian  nation 
declared  the  royal  ormnances  null 
and  void.  They  resolved  to  continue 
their  sittings,  declared  the  Ban  of 
Croatia  a  traitor  to  his  country,  and 
decreed  that  Adam  Retshey,  guilty  of 
having  countenrigned  an  ifl^  ok- 
nance,  should  be  brought  to  trial.  A 
committee  of  defence  was  appointed, 
with  Mr.  Kossuth  at  its  n^.  It 
was,  indeed,  high  time  to  stay  the 
torrent  of  invasion  which  on  all 
sides  commenced  pouring  into  Hun- 
gaiy.  Jellachich  and  tne  Austrian 
regiments  hung  on  the  western  fron- 
tier, the  Colonels  Suplikatsh  and 
Mayerhofer  led  the  Servians  to  the 
onset,  and  the  Austrian  leaders, 
Blomberg  and  Simunich,  invaded  the 
Banat  and  the  Gallician  frontier. 

The  general  attack  upon  Hungary 
was  for  a  time  put  off  by  the  Vienna 
revolution  of  October.  For  some 
weeks  the  Austrian  armies  were  en- 
gaged in  reducing  Vienna.  The  cabi- 
net fled  to  Olmiitz,  where  it  settled. 
Prince  Windischgrfttz  was  appointed 
to  the  chief  command  of  the  Austrian 
forces.  His  first  act  on  that  new 
field  was  the  defeat  of  a  disorderly 
mass  of  Hungarian  levies  at  Schwe- 
chat.  The  next  was  the  conquest 
of  the  Austrian  capital.  Passing 
through  the  humbled  city.  Prince 
Windisch^fitz  took  up  his  head- 
quarters m  the  imperial  palace  of 
Schonbrunn,  where  he  continued 
concentrating  troops  from  all  parts 
of  the  empire.    It  was  ofiidally  an- 


nounced that  the  princ 
of  a  formidable  army, 
Hungary,  '  to  liberate 
Hungarian  nation  from 
of  a  rcw  factious  indivii 
conquer  that  country, 
dischgratz  was  named  cc 
chief  of  the  army  of  Hi 

m. 

This  was  in  Novembi 
first  days  of  December 
by  one  of  tho&e  anoma 
manceuvres  which  arel 
technical   name    of   '  i 
The  Emperor  Ferdina 
the  crown  of  Austria,  £ 
Bohemia,  in  favour  o1 
brother's  eldest  son,  Fn 
then  a  boy  of  eie^hteen. 
which  induced  tne  cour 
to  this  step  were  at  the  t 
stated  by  the  orsans  of  \ 
ministry.    The  Empero 
was  most  inconveniently 
with  that  very  constituti 
^ary  which  stood  in  the 
incorporation  of  that  cc 
Austria.    He  had  sworn 
constitution  and  signed  tl 
had  gone  down  to  Pressl 
his  fall  recognition  to  the 
Hungary.    He  had  indid 
of  Croatia  for  treason,  and 
now  stood  the  Baron  Jell 
one  of  the  firmest  pilU 
throne.    To  reduce  Hun| 
name  of  that  emperor  was 
even  for  Florentine  cons( 
was  thought  another  mom 
be  unfettered  bypromisef 
whatever  duties  attached  ' 
session  of  the  crown  woulc 
the  transmission  to  a  si( 
The  nephew  might  repi 
mortgage  on  the  uncle's  es 

If  this  century  were  bl 
the  fulfilment  of  Mr.  Col 
cadian  prediction,  the  cas< 
gary  versus  Habsburg,  Loi 
others,  would  have  goni 
such  cases  usually  go  in  pi 
The  want  of  an  mtematia 
of  Chancery  left  either 
liberty  to  prove  their  xi 
to  assert  them.  We  hai 
adverted  to  the  Austrisj 
argument:  it  rested  on  e\ 
The  Hungarian  demurrQ 
forcibly  expressed  in  the' 
extracts  from  Count  Te! 
moir:-— 
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According  to  the  temu  of  the  Hun- 
garian oonstitiitiony  the  consent  of  the 
nation  is  necessary  to  release  the  king 
from  Ihe  duties  attached  to  the  possession 
of  the  throne.  It  is  the  nation,  repre- 
sented by  the  Diet,  which  appoints  a 
government  when  the  reigning  long  is  no 
longer  competent  to  fulfil  the  duties  of 
sovereignty.  The  Hungarian  Diet  has 
not,  however,  been  considted  by  the  ab- 
dicating king:  and  under  what  drcum- 
gtanoes  have  they  refused  to  consult  the 
Diet,  when  Ferdinand,  in  giving  the 
crown  to  a  prince  who  was  not  the  direct 
heir,  changed  the  order  of  succession  to 
the  throne  ?  a  change  which  is  never 
efiected,  even  in  absolute  countries,  by 
virtue  of  the  royal  will  alone.  The  Hun- 
garian Diet,  therefore,  was  strictly  within 
tiie  limits  of  its  rights  in  declaring  Per- 
dinand's  decrees  for  this  purpose  null 
and  void. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  consti- 
tution,  the  right  of  the  sovereignty  in 
Hungary  rests  upon  a  reciprocal  treaty 
concluded  between  the  people  and  the 
sovereign — a  treaty  by  which  the  latter 
receives  the  crown  only  in  exchange  for 
his  oalh  to  observe  the  laws.  Thus,  the 
act  of  coronation  alone  confers  the  title 
and  capacity  of  King  of  Hungary.  The 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  claiming  Hun- 
gary in  the  name  of  tiie  ri^ts  which  he 
pretends  to  hold  from  his  unde,  and 
without  having  concluded  with  the  Hun- 
garian people  the  compact  which  alone 
confers  the  crown,  is  no  more  than  a 
foreign  pretender  undertaking  the  con- 
quest of  a  free  and  independent  country. 

The  plea  of  the  Olxnutz  cabinet  is 
that  neither  the  old  emperor  nor  the 
new  are  bound  by  the  constitution, 
because  the  Hungarians  baye  by 
their  ^rebellion'  forfeited  their 
former  constitutional  rights.  Our 
relation  of  the  facts  of  tne  Hui^- 
rian  movement  has  shewn  what  l£at 
*  rebellion*  was,  and  in  whom  it  ori" 
ginated.  And  referring  to  other 
manifestoes  of  that  cabinet,  we 
should  be  glad  to  be  informed  how 
the  'oppressed  Hungarian  nation* 
could  in  justice  be  made  to  suffer 
for  '  the  terrorism  of  a  few  factious 
individuals?*  If  Kossuth's  party  did 
indeed  terrorise  Hungary,  the  proper 
way  was  to  punish  the  *■  miscreants.* 
To  mcrease  the  wretchedness  of  the 
poor,  terrorised  Hungarians,  by  abo- 
lishing their  constitution,  was  very 
much  like  helping  them  out  of  the 
fiyingpan  into  the  fire ;  but  if  Eoe- 
suth  was  baeked  by  the  whole  Hun- 
garian nation,  if  the  acts  of  the  *  fac- 
tious few*  were  assented  to  by  the 


million,  and  the  whole  nation  was 
thought  to  have  deserved  the  se- 
verest punishment  which  can  be  in- 
flicted upon  any  people,  then,  indeed, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  find  what  hones^ 
and  candour  there  can  be  in  men 
who  speak  of  liberating  a  nation 
when  they  intend  to  chastise  it. 
Without  tiring  our  readers  with  a 
digresnon  into  the  merits  of  the  caae, 
we  will  merely  remark  that  some- 
thing must  be  wrong  somewhere, 
when  contradictory  assertions  of  this 
nature  are  condescended  to.  Leaving 
alone  the  question  of  r^ht,  we  find 
that  the  measures  of  the  Austrian 
cabinet  are  not  up  to  the  standard 
even  of  the  commonest  mop-pru- 
dence, for  any  scullery-maid  nught 
have  told  them  that  a  cat  ought  not 
to  be  driven  into  a  comer;  and  to 
drive  the  cat  into  a  comer  was  what 
Prince  Schwarzenberg  and  Count 
Stadion  were  bent  upon  doing. 
Their  abdication  -  intrigue  forced 
even  the  lukevrarm  among  the  Hun- 
garians to  make  common  cause  with 
the  Kossuth  party;  it  roused  the 
whole  country  to  a  sense  iji  the  na- 
tional danger,  and  the  very  time 
which  was  lost  by  trying  and  exe- 
cuting the  leaders  of  the  Vienna 
riots  enabled  the  Hungarians  to 
organise  their  resistance,  while  it 
shewed  their  chiefs  that  they  could 
not  look  for  mercy  at  the  hands  of 
the  Olmutz  poUticians.  To  remove 
aU  doubts  on  this  point,  if  any  could 
have  been  entertained,  the  first 
movements  of  the  army  of  Frinoe 
Windischgratz  were  preceded  by  a 
series  of  decrees  and  manifestoes  in 
the  Austrian  official  papers,  express- 
ing the  youn^  emperor  s  determina- 
tion to 'punish  tne  leaders  of  the 
Hungarian  rebelUon  with  the  utmost 
rigour  of  the  law.  Baron  Jellachich, 
the  Ban  of  Croatia,  who  had  hatched 
the  war,  and  whose  treatment  of  the 
Hungarian  chiefs  had  made  them 
his  personal  eneiniesy — Baron  Jella- 
chicn  was  appointed  governor  of 
Dalmatia  and  JPiume;  and  the  two 
Servian  insurgents,  SupUkatsh  and 
Bigatshish,  were  estaUisned,  the  first 
as  Woyewode,  and  the  second  as 
Patriarch  of  the  Servian  princinsli^ : 
a  favour  of  which  Suplikatsh  snewed 
his  sense  b^  immediately  attacking 
the  Hungarians  at  St.  Thomas.  Jn 
fine,  the  Olmfitz  cabinet  acted  aa  if 
all  Hn^gaiy  were  already  bound  at 
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tbdr  feet.  Their  expedition  was 
conoeived  on  the  plan,  not  of  con- 
ouering  Hnngary,^ut  of  preventing 
tne  escape  of  tne  eriffiiaals.  The 
ies  under  the  command  of  Prince 
Windischgr&tz  were  divided  into 
jfour  chief  corps,  which  entered  Hun- 
gary from  Austria,  Gallicia,  Tran- 
q^lvania,  and  Croatia,  and  which 
oommunicated  with  one  another. 
Bearing  down  upon  a  common  cen- 
tre, this  martial  circle  was  intended 
to  progress,  pressing  the  Hungarian 
army  and  its  leaders  into  compass 
which  was  to  wax  smaller  as  the 
various  corps  advanced,  until  the 
insurgent  forces,  surrounded  on  all 
aides  without  the  possibility  of  an 
escape,  should  either  surrender  at 
discretion,  or  faU  by  hundreds  and 
thousands  before  the  sweeping  artil- 
Ury  of  the  Austrians.  It  was,  in- 
deed, to  use  M.  Ko8suth*s  expression, 
«  pJan  of  'murdering  the  people.* 
And  it  was  with  the  greatest  confi- 
dence in  the  success  of  that  plan  that 
the  Prince  Windischgr'atz  left  bis 
quarters  at  Schonbrunn  to  open  the 
winter  campai^  in  Hungary. 

The  Hungarian  chiefs  nad  at  that 
time  nothmg  to  rely  on  except  the 
nature  of  their  country  and  the  en- 
thusiasm which  animated  its  inhabi- 
tants. Nature  has  done  much  to 
make  Hungary  an  awkward  country 
to  make  war  in  at  any  time,  but 
especially  in  winter.  The  range  of 
mountains  which,  separating  Hun- 
gary and  Transylvania  from  €ral- 
Bcia  and  Moldavia,  extends  in  an 
immense  curve  from  Pressburg  to 
Cronstadt,  and  from  Cronstadt  along 
the  Walkobian  frontier  to  Weiss- 
kirchen,  offers  the  greatest  advan- 
tages to  unorganised  guerilla  bands, 
AMunding  as  it  does  in  run;ed  as- 
eenti  and  narrow  defiles,  which  im- 
pede the  march  of  organised  co- 
lumns, and  in  which  a  few  rifles 
can  make  head  asainst  a  well- 
appointed  army.  Tne  ground  be- 
tween Pressburg  and  Pesth  is  inter- 
leeted  ^by  a  number  of  rivers,  the 
Danube  and  its  tributaries,  which  at 
times  foam  through  a  narrow  bed 
with  fearful  rapidity,  while  at  other 
vointi  they  spread  on  a  level,  di- 
lating into  lakes  and  covering  the 
oountry  with  morasses.  The  roads, 
where  there  are  any,  are  bad  even 


in  the  best  seasons; 
make  them  impassabl 
garian  plan  of  the 
adapted   to   this   cor 
country  and  to  that  ( 
Then:  best  regiments 
in  Italy,  or  confined  in 
garrisons;  the  Austria 
commanded    the   reg 
were  actually  in  Hun§ 
their  forces  were  urn 
without  leaders.    The. 
retreat  before  the  Aust 
impeding  their  march 
skirmishes  (thus  drillii 
in  the  ^le)^  and  obst 
destroying  the  bridge 
and  the  provisions.    ] 
rocks   were,    consequei 
upon  the  roads,  and 
dug  out  which  the  rail 
witn  water.    Every  obst 
be  imagined  was  throwi 
of  the  Austrian  armie 
they  did  advance,  after 
all  these  obstacles,  they 
hospitable  and  barren  cc 
very  trees  had  been  ci: 
burnt  to  deprive  the 
firing.    The  cattle  had 
removed   or   destroyed, 
some    of   the   Hungar 
thought  it  a  sin  to  destr 

{)rovisions  as  they  founc 
ages.    But  M.  kossutl 
tibns  were  imperative :  ' 
subsiBtence  were  to  be  1 
The  humane  generals  soi 
pedient,  and  round  it.  Tl 
word  for  the  boilers  to 
their  troops  and  the  landi 
women,  and  children,  » 
peasants,  were  commande 
and   do   away   with   th< 
They  ate  pro  patria^  ao 
stranger  stul,  they  clearec 
try.     The    advancing    : 
stables  and  larders  emptj 
fered  proportionably,  wnil 
sars  and  honveds*  throii 
abundant  diet.  i 

The  immediate  eonseqi^ 
Hungarian  scheme  of  J 
the  loss  of  the  whole  cooi 
right  bank  of  the  Danube 
^essburg,  Wieselburg,  i 
Baah,  nA  Gran,  were  ^ 
ooonpied  \xy  the  troopn 
Windischgriits,  while  ' 
which  advanced  from  d 
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Upper  Hungary  took  possessioii  of 
the  cities  of  Eperiesh,  Kashau,  and 
Marmorosh.  The  Austrians  were 
continually  attacking  without  ever 
meeting  resistance,  except  in  the  case 
of  Wieselhurg,  which  Baron  Jella- 
chich's  troops  carried  by  storm  on 
the  1 8th  of  December,  the  day  on 
which  Prince  Windischgratz  entered 
Fressburg.  A  show  of  resistance 
was  made  at  Baab  and  at  some  other 
places,  but  when  due  preparations  for 
storming  them  had  been  completed, 
the  Imperialist  army  foimd  upon 
their  cautious  advance  that  the  Hun- 
garians had  made  good  their  retreat, 
carrying  with  them  their  artUlery 
and  ammunition.  One  fortress  only 
held  out  against  their  attack.  True 
to  its  ancient  renown  as  the  maiden 
fortress,  Eomom  taught  the  Imperial 
generals  a  lesson,  which  Napoleon, 
m  the  pride  of  his  power,  had  stooped 
to  learn  from  the  report  of  an  en- 
gineer whom  he  had  sent  to  recon- 
noitre the  place.  The  French  offi- 
cer's report  was  couched  in  the  two 
words,  'Sire,  impregnable!*  but 
they  sufficed  to  deter  the  French 
emperor  from  undertaking  the  siege. 
Sitting  on  many  waters  like  the 
lady  in  the  Revelation,  Komorn  lies 
on  the  conflux  of  the  rivers  Kaab 
and  K'eitra  with  two  arms  of  the 
Danube,  almost  on  a  level  with  the 
water,  without  gun  range  from  the 
opposite  banks,  and  with  its  own 
cannon  bearing  on  every  point  where 
a  hostile  army  might  attempt  to 
cross.  The  figure  of  a  maid,  with  a 
wreath  of  flowers  round  her  head, 
stands  near  the  chief  gate  of  Ko- 
morn— an  emblem  of  the  virginal 
purity  of  that  fortress,  which  never 
yielded  to  an  enemy.  Prince  Win- 
dischsrStz  wished  to  add  the  maiden 
wreadi  of  Eomom  to  his  other  lau- 
rels. It  need  scarcely  be  said  that 
all  his  endeavours  were  in  vain. 

Eomom  was  garrisoned  by  10,000 
men,  and  provisioned  for  above  six 
months.  Leaving  an  army  of  1 2,000 
men  to  reduce  the  fortress,  the  Im- 
perialist commander  continued  his 
march  upon  the  sister-cities  of  Buda 
and  Festh.  Here,  at  least,  it  was  ex- 
pected the  Hungarians  would  make 
a  stand.  It  was  thought  they  would 
not  yield  their  capital  without  a 
struggle — the  fate  of  Moscow  was 
spoken  of;  but  when  the  Imperialists 
entered  Buda  by  one  gate,  the  rear 


of  the  Hungarian  army  left  Festh  by 
another.  ]N  ot  a  shot  was  fired,  not  a 
sword  unsheathed.  The  Hungarian 
parliament  and  the  government  re- 
cords were  transferred  to  Debreczin, 
and  on  the  5th  of  January,  1849,  the 
Imperial  commander  was  fairly  in* 
stalled  in  the  capital  of  Hungary. 

It  has  been  wrongly  asseited  that 
Festh  was  the  Capua  of  the  Mora- 
vian Hannibal.  Frince  Windisch- 
grUtz  did  not,  indeed,  follow  up  his 
success  by  proceeding  to  Szegedin 
and  Debreczin,  where  the  Hun^- 
rians  were  still  employed  lerjmg 
recruits,  and  forming  them  into  sol- 
diers. The  Imperiu  commander-in- 
chief  has  shared  the  fate  of  many 
men  of  good  intentions  and  middling 
capacities.  His  successes  were  over- 
rated, and  his  failures  visited  upon 
him  with  proportionate  severity.  The 
prince  was  indeed  guilty  of  the  error 
of  attempting  to  govern,  when  it 
would  have  been  more  prudent  to 
conquer  first.  His  administrative 
measures,  his  trials  of  political  of- 
fenders, and  especially  nis  severi^ 
against  the  Jews — a  large  and  influ- 
ential body  in  Hungary,  as  well  as 
in  the  Sclavonic  countnes — deprived 
him  of  advantages  which  he  mieht 
otherwise  have  enjoyed.  But  nis 
suspension  of  military  operations 
during  the  first  half  of  January 
1849  was  dictated  by  necessity,  not 
by  choice.  It  is  true  the  road  to 
Debreczin,  almost  impassable  in  any 
other  season,  was  by  the  frost  made 
fit  for  the  passage  of  an  army;  and 
the  respite  of  but  a  single  day  was  a 
clear  gain  for  the  Hungarian  chiefii. 
But  the  troops  of  Frince  Windisch- 
gratz were  not  in  a  condition  to  con- 
tinue the  war.  Ferhaps  his  greatest 
fault  was  the  concealment  of  that  fact. 
His  bulletins  represented  him  as 
marching  from  victory  to  victory, 
without  any  trouble,  and  wiui 
scarcely  any  loss,  pursuing  a  terror- 
stricken  enemy  through  a  country, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  greeted  him 
as  their  liberator.  So  marvellous 
were  these  bulletins,  that  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Moor,  Baron  Jellachich  was 
asserted  to  have  attacked  8000  Hun- 
garians, some  thousands  of  whom 
were  killed  and  captured,  while  the 
.  rest,  exceeding  8000,  consulted  their 
safety  by  a  wild  flight.  This  is  the  firpt 
instance,  since  the  days  of  Jack  Fal- 
stafiTs  '  men  in  buckram,*  of  combat- 
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ants  increaBiDg  in  number  in  propor- 
tion to  their  losses.  Forced  marches  in 
the  depth  of  winter ;  bivouacs  on  the 
frozen  ^ound ;  the  want  of  food,  of 
fire,  and  of  sleep,  had  told  upon  the 
army  of  Prince  Windisch^fitz.  His 
victorious  race  ailer  a  fljmg  enemy 
coat  him  above  20,000  men.  The 
troops  which  entered  Buda  and 
Pestih  were  all  but  totally  exhausted. 
It  was  necessary  to  give  them  time 
to  recruit  their  strength. 

Greneral  Bem,  a  rolish  fugitive 
in  the  Hungarian  service,  had  mean- 
while driven  the  Austrians  out  of 
Transylvania,  and  entered  Klausen- 
burg.     General  Ferczel,  at  the  head 
of  a    volunteer   corps,   acted  with 
equal  success   agpnst  the   Servian 
chief  Stratimirovitsh.     The  opera- 
tions of  the  army  of  Prince  Win- 
dischgr&tz  recommenced  on  the  15th 
of  January,  when  General  Schlick 
was  met  by  the   Hun^rians   and 
beaten   at    Tokay,    while    General 
Zeisbe^  had  the  same  fate  at  Szol- 
nok.    The  latter  davs  of  January, 
and  the  first  half  of  February,  passed 
in  marches  and  countermarches, — all 
of  them  fatal  to  the  organisation  and 
discipline  of  the  Imperialist  troops, 
and  especially  of  those  under  the  Ge- 
nerals Deym  and  Schlick,  whom  the 
Hungarian  Georeey  out-manceuvred 
at  Eperiesh,  and  followed  to  Kapolna, 
when  Windischffratz  joined  his  array 
to  the  corps  or  Deym  and  Schlick, 
while  Georgey  was  reinforced  by  a 
column  of  Hungarians  under  Gene- 
ral Dembinski.    A  battle  was  fought 
at  Kapolna  on  the  24th  of  February, 
in  which  the  two  parties  were  equally 
persevering   and    unsuccessful     It 
ended    with    the  retreat    of  both: 
Prince  Windischgratz  fell  back  upon 
Pesth,  and  the    Generals  Georgey 
and  Dembinski  retraced  their  steps 
to  the  Theiss,  on  the  banks  of  which 
they  fell  in  with  an  Imperialist  bri- 
gade under  General  Earger,  which 
they  attacked  and  routed  at  Szolnok 
on  the  26th  February.    A  partid 
suspension  of  hostilities  took  place 
throughout  the  month   of  March, 
which  did  not,  however,  prevent  the 
Servian    chief,    Todorovitsh,   from 
suffering  three  successive  defeats  at 
Szegedin. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Transylvania 
was  the  scene  of  a  contest  of  the  Im- 
perialist forces  under  General  Fuch- 
ner   and  those  of  the  Hungarians 


under  General  Bem.  Mention  has 
already  been  made  of  the  capture  of 
Elausenbur^  by  General  Bem,  which 
was  immediately  followed  up  by 
the  occupation  of  Bistritz;  from 
thence  Bem  bore  down  upon  Heir- 
manstadt,  where  he  met  Puchner  on 
the  7th  of  February,  and  was  beaten 
by  him.  General  Bem  fell  back 
upon  Biski,  but  turning  round  upon 
Puchner*8  advancing  corps,  he  de- 
feated the  Imperial  army  in  Tran- 
sylvania so  effectually,  that  no  ob- 
stacle could  be  thrown  in  the  way 
of  his  advance  into  the  Saxon  dis- 
tricts of  that  province.  The  help  of 
the  Bussian  corps,  which  were  then 
(as,  indeed,  they  are  now)  in  pos- 
session of  the  Turkish  Danubian 
principalities,  was  solicited  by  the 
Saxon  population,  and  readily 
granted.  Hemnanstadt  and  Cron- 
stadt,  the  chief  towns,  were  occupied 
by  Russian  brigades.  Engaging 
these  on  the  15th  of  March,  Gener^ 
Bem  forced  them  to  return  into 
Wallachia;  and  after  compelling 
the  rest  of  General  Puchner^s  army 
to  follow  their  example,  Bem  com- 
pleted the  conquest  of  Transylvania 
on  the  20th  of  March.  He  reor- 
ganised the  administration  of  the 
countiy  and  its  defences  against  fu- 
ture inroads  of  the  Bussian  troops. 

Signal  as  were  these  successes  of 
the  Hungarian  arms,  still  greater 
victories  were  in  store  for  them. 
Their  chief  army  under  Georcey, 
Dembinski,  and  Klapka,  resumea  its 
operations  in  the  last  days  of  March, 
cnanging  on  a  sudden  its  running 
fight  into  a  system  of  deliberate  and 
bold  attacks.  On  the  second  day  of 
April  the  Hun^rians  beat  Jellachich 
at  Tapio-Bicski;  they  pursued  him  to 
Ysazsegh,  where  he  joined  Schlick ; 
they  prevailed  against  the  united 
forces  of  the  two  Austrian  generals ; 
and,  turning  suddenly  round  upon  the 
corps  of  Prince  Windischgratz,  which 
came  up  to  the  rescue,  they  attacked 
the  pnnce  on  the  3d  of  April,  and 
drove  him  from  the  height  of  Go- 
doUo.  The  prince  coUected  the 
shattered  remains  of  his  army  on  the 
Rakosh  plain  near  Pesth;  and  the 
Ban  Jellachich,  yielding  to  the  im- 
petuous demands  of  his  Croatians, 
allowed  himself  to  be  cut  off  and 
driven  down  the  Danube.  He 
marched  to  defend  the  frontiers  of 
his  own  country ;  for  already  had  the 
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Hnngaran  Peicsel  taken  tbe  Serymn 
entrenchments  at  St.  Thomas  on  the 
9d  of  April ;  and  though  repulsed 
at  Titel,  he  had  joiiKd  another 
Hungarian  corps  under  General 
Yetter,  with  whom  he  adranoed  into 
Croatia.  They  met  Jellachich  on  the 
Ist  of  May  at  Warasdin,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  retreat  to  Kanisha. 

The  Imperial  army,  which  nam* 
bered  130,000  men  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  was  at  this  time 
reduced  to  less  than  half  that  num- 
ber. Prince  Windischgratz,  on  the 
Bakosh  plain,  was  meanwhile  pre- 
paring for  battle  against  the  Hun- 
garians. Their  light  horse  sur- 
rounded him,  and  harassed  his  army. 
He  fortified  the  two  cities  of  Buda 
and  Festh,  on  which  the  centre  of 
bis  forces  leaned;  but  the  Hun- 
garians, withdrawing  their  troops 
from  the  Bakosh,  marched  up  the 
I>anube  to  Waitzen,  where  they  de- 
feated General  Gotz  on  the  10th  of 
April.  General  Gotz  was  killed  in 
the  battle,  and  his  enemies  buried 
him  with  all  military  honours.  On 
the  18th  of  April  they  routed  General 
Wohlgemuth  s  corps  at  Nagy-Sarlo, 
and  two  days  later  that  of  Welden 
at  Fark^;  they  relieved  the  gar- 
rison of  Komom,  entered  Fes^,  and 
forced  the  passage  of  the  I^ube  at 
Atsh  on  the  26th  of  April.  On  the 
3d  of  May  they  crossed  the  river 
Waas  at  Zered,  defeated  the  Im- 
perialists at  Altenbnrg,  took  K'eitra, 
Itaab,  Tymau,  and  Wieselburp; :  they 
threatened  Fressburg  and  the  Au- 
strian capital. 

The  Frince  Windischgratz  was  not 
a  sufferer  from  the  reverses  in  the 
latter  half  of  April,  having  been  de- 
prived of  his  command  nfter  the  battle 
of  Waitzen,  and  General  Welden, 
late  Governor  of  Vienna,  appointed 
in  his  stead.  The  prince's  dismi^uil 
was  accompanied  with  all  marks  of 
fflgnal  dis^ace,and  followed  bv  some- 
thing akm  to  ostracism,  let  his 
only  fault  was  that  he  had  been  a 
heedless  tool  in  the  hands  of  unjust 
masters,  who  loaded  him  with  the 
obloquy  which  their  measures  called 
forth,  who  allied  his  name  in  his- 
tory with  that  of  the  Due  d*Alya, 
and  who  spumed  the  useless  instru- 
ment when  blunted  in  the  attempt 
to  execute  their  impossible  designs. 
Nor  ought  it  to  be  fbrffotten  wnat 
the  OlmUtz  eabinet  did  to  d^eat 


their  own  plans.  Onraecoiintof  the 
militaiy  operations  in  Hungary  has 
caused  us  to  anticipate  events,  and  to 
defer  making  mention  of  measures 
which  materially  affected  the  belli- 
gerent parties,  and  influenced  the  fbr- 
tunes  of  the  war.  Forranost  tanong 
these  measures  stand  the  dissolution  of 
the  Austrian  Diet  at  E[rem8ier,  and 
the  charter  of  a  constitution  whieli 
the  Stadion-Schwarzenbei^  cabinet 
foisted  on  the  peoples  of  Austria. 
The  first  of  these  measures  ofitedcd 
all  parties  by  the  jobbing  and  bmtisli 
manner  in  which  it  was  done;  while 
the  latter  shewed  the  Bohemians,  the 
Servians,  and  the  Groats,  what  they 
had  to  expect  from  the  subjugation 
of  Hungaiy.  Hence  the  thnatening 
disaffection  of  Bohemia,  the  fiiint- 
heartedness  of  the  Servians,  and  the 
all  but  desertion  by  the  Ban  of 
Croatia  of  the  ImperiaUst  cause. 
That  one  step  uncovered  the  Olmttts 
intrigues  in  their  native  ugHness ;  it 
doubled  the  odds  a^inst  the  losing 
game  which  the  Stadions  and  Schwar- 
zenbergs  were  playing.  Austria,  the 
empire  as  thev  made  it,  and  would 
have  kept  it,  became  henceforth  aa 
impossimlity.  But,  then,  the  Olmfits 
cabinet  doted  on  impossibilities:  they 
were  congenial  to  its  nature.  De- 
tested by  the  people  of  Austris 
Proper,  whom  they  had  sacrificed ;  in 
fear  of  their  Sclavonic  subjects,  whom 
they  had  betrayed;  threatened  by 
their  Hungarian  foes,  clinging  to 
supreme  power  as  the  only  means  of 
salvation  against  the  vengeance  of  s 
ruined  people,  and  bound  to  a  cause 
which  would  vainly  seek  an  ally 
within  the  pale  of  civilisation,  the 
Stadions  and  Schwarzenbeigs  called 
in  the  help  of  an  army  of  Bussian 
auxiliaries.  No  one,  we  trust,  wiQ'*^ 
accuse  us  of  prophesying,  whoi  we  ' 
say  that  the  blow  which  is  thus  / 
courted  for  Hungary  will  fall  upon 
Austria.  Were  it  otherwise,  that 
country  would  be  the  first  that  ever  , 
survived  Bussian  protection.  The  ( 
entry  of  the  Bussians  into  Gallieia,  / 
Transylvania,  and  Moravia,  has  sealed  \ 
the  doom  of  the  Austrian  Empire.      ^ 

Here  we  close  the  first  chapters  of 
a  history  of  which  human  saffacity 
cannot  as  yet  see  the  end.  What- 
ever mav  be  the  wrongs  of  either 
part^,  whicheTer  way  sueoess  may 
at  tn»  moment  seem  to  lean,  one 
thing  is  certain :  that  the  last  word 
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remains  still  to  be  said  on  the 
Hungarian  question.  We  write 
amidst  the  crash  of  an  empire,  with 
but  faint  hopes  of  the  stability  of 
that  new  power  which  triumphs 
already  in  tne  spoils  of  the  mighty. 
It  may  be  that  'the  feet  of  them 
which  have  buried*  the  old  Austria 
are  at  the  door  to  do  the  same  office 
to  Hungary.  The  tyranny  of  race, 
the  aggressions  of  a  niling  party,  the 
self-i^ed  policy  of  the  moment,  will, 
perhaps,  claim  another  victim,  and 
omstitutional  legal  Liberty,  the  hope 
of  this  struggling  age,  may  for  a  time 
withdraw  from  scenes  which  she  ab- 
hors, and  from  countries  that  know 


but  how  to  propitiate  her 
sacrifices.     Such   an    c 
likely  to  conciliate  the 
those  who  wish   to   se< 
German   critics  call   tii 
Versdhmtng^  coming  in  8 
of  all  literary  labours.    '. 
beginnings  iiaye  none 
have    recorded    events 
as  they  were  and  are; 
wished  to  see  them.    Th 
nations  is,  indeed,  prewri 
hands  of  a  great  Master ; 
the  last  page  of  that  wor 
refer  our  readers  for  th 
Versdhmtng, 


DIPLOMACY  IN  THE  LAST  CENTURY.* 


DIPLOMACY,  like  the  Lishman*8 
wooden  leg,  seems  to  have  run 
in  the  blood  of  the  Keiths.  The 
father  of  Sir  Robert  Murray  Keith, 
whose  correspondence,  in  two  stout 
little  volumes,  is  now  before  us,  held 
in  succession  the  embassies  of  Vienna 
and  St.  Petersburg ;  and  Sir  Robert 
himself  snent  a  quarter  of  a  century 
as  English  minister  at  Dresden,  Co- 
penhagen, and  Vienna.  All  this, 
too,  at  a  time  when  ambassadors  were 
required  to  do  a  great  deal  more  than 
negotiate  questions  of  international 
poucy,  and  when  a  genius  for  in- 
trigue was  of  hiffher  importance  than 
the  most  profound  statesmanship. 
Marvellous  changes  have  taken  place 
of  late  in  this  business  of  diplomacy. 
Fifty  years  ago  many  things  were 
done  in  the  dark  that  are  now  done 
in  the  open  daylight ;  a  more  rapid 
correspondence  is  now  carried  on 
between  cabinets  and  their  a^ts, 
the  obvious  consequence  of  wmch  is 
that  the  minister  at  home  incurs  a 
larger  responsibility  than  he  used  to 
do,  and  the  minister  abroad  exercises 
a  more  restricted  discretion ;  public 
opinion  wields  a  palpable  influence  in 
the  presence-chamber  and  the  back- 
stairs ;  and  the  action  of  the  repre- 
sentative system  upon  the  conduct  of 
administrations  has  become  so  direct^ 


that  it  was  only  the  otht 
French  House  of  Assemb 
serious  'inconvenience*  ol 
vemment,  insisted  upon  s 
despatches  which  haa  beei 
only  a  few  hours  before  fr 
ral  Oudinot. 

It  is  good  for  the  world 
tions  should  be  allowed  1 
practical  interest  in  the  pi 
of  their  representatives  h 
courts;    a   right  which    i 
likely  to  be  abused  in  cona 
governments,  or  even  to 
except  upon  adequate  occasi 
sinister  practices  of  the  last 
the  shuffling  and  finesse,  a 
vocal  agencies  through  wh: 
diplomacies  were   worked, 
longer  be  brought  to  bear  w 
effect  upon  political  systems 
meanwhile,  it  will  yield  son 
tainment  and  instruction  to  ] 
the  fiimiliar  correspondence 
nister  who  filled  a  difficult  p 
unblemished  reputation  in  a 
craft  and  venality. 

It  mav  be  well  to  state 
that,  with  some  insignificant 
ions,  the  letters  contained  1 
volumes  are  of  little  publij 
they  throw  hardly  any  Y 
the  political  history  of  the 
stillless  on  the  particular  tnq 


*  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  (oiBcial  and  pritate)  of  Sir  Rober 
Kflitii,  K.B.,  Enfoy  ElxtiaordBiiary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  < 
Dnsden,  Copenhacen,  and  Vienna,  from  1709  to  1792.  Edited  by  Mrs 
Smyth.    2  vols.    London,  1849.    H.  Colbon. 
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in  which  Sir  Bobert  Keith  was  en- 
gaged, for  he  was  too  cautions  in  his 
general  correspondence  to  betray  a 
int  of  his  nunisterial  secrets;  and 
the  persons  and  incidents  to  which 
they  chiefly  refer  possess  a  domestic 
ratner  than  a  popular  interest  Un- 
like the  bulk  of  the  people  so  charm- 
ingly hit  off  by  Walpole,  few  of 
Eeith*s  &miliar  friends  have  sur-. 
yived  their  own  time;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  Keith  lived  out 
of  the  country  nearly  all  his  life,  and 
Walpole  in  it ;  that  the  few  special 
attachments  Keith  retained  grew  up 
in  his  private  circle,  and  that  Wal- 
pole*s  mtercourse  lay  amongst  the 
celebrities  of  his  day.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  materials  will  account 
for  the  inferiority  of  the  personal 
gossip  of  Keiths  letters,  to  say 
nothing  about  the  advantages  Wal- 
pole derived  from  the  peculiar  apti- 
tude of  his  genius  for  brilliant  small- 
talk,  and  the  ascendant  sprightliness 
of  his  wit.  If  Walpole,  however, 
had  the  advantage  in  that  direction, 
Keith  had  it  in  another, — in  the  ear- 
nestness and  kindliness  of  his  nature, 
his  strone  social  affections,  and  his 
indomitable  good  humour. 

Short  gleams  of  court  life  abroad, 
snatches  of  character,  lively  sallies 
of  what  Keith  pleasantly  calls  *  non- 
sense,' and  bundles  of  descriptive 
particulars  drawn  from  the  expe- 
riences of  a  long  banishment,  consti- 
tute the  principal  attractions  of  the 
Correspondence,  The  gems,  few  and 
far  between,  are  mixed  up  with 
quantities  of  indifferent  trinkets; 
and  the  whole,  it  must  be  owned,  is 
not  much  improved  by  the  setting. 
Mrs.  Gillespie  Smyth  brings  one  ex- 
cellent quality  to  her  task — implicit 
faith  in  her  hero.  But  other  quali- 
ties were  necessary  to  render  justice 
to  such  a  collection— judgment  in 
selection,  a  full  and  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  the  time,  and 
literary  capability  to  deal  effectively 
with  an  extensive  variety  of  topics.  It 
is  certainly  not  much  to  the  mscredit 
of  a  lady,  that  she  should  be  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  the  great 
colonial  question  which  occupied  so 
large  a  space  in  public  attention  at 
that  period ;  that  she  should  not  be 
very  exactly  informed  about  Austrian 
politics,  or  the  cabals  of  St  Peters- 
burg; and  that  the  examination  of 
the  diaracters  of  statesmen  should 


be  a  little  out  of  her  province;  but 
the  mistakes  and  deficiencies  caused 
by  this  lack  of  the  requisite  qualifi- 
cations for  editing  a  publication  of 
this  kind  are  not,  therefore,  the  less 
tantalising  to  the  reader.  Many  of 
the  letters  might  have  been  judi- 
ciously omitted ;  the  connecting  nar- 
rative, running  into  excess  upon 
minor  points,  is  meagre  upon  ques- 
tions of  the  highest  importance,  and 
wanting  in  original  facts  all  through- 
out ;  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
materials  is  by  no  means  clear  or 
satisfactory.  The  style  in  which  the 
Memoir  is  written  ¥nll  be  sufficiently 
exhibited  in  a  passage  extracted  irom 
the  Preface : — 

Should  the  indulgent  reader,  in  tracing, 
as  drawn  by  his  own  hand,  the  linea- 
ments of  one  whom  the  same  process  has 
enabled  a  relative,  early  deprived  of  his 
society  by  death,  for  the  first  time  to 
comprehend  and  appreciate— in  any  mea- 
sure  share  her  impressions — the  dutiM 
labour  of  love  of  the  editor  will  have 
reaped  its  rich  reward. 

We  imagine  that  this  passage  is 
intended  to  express  an  affectionate 
homage  to  the  memory  of  Keith ; 
but  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  we 
hazard  this  interpretation  ¥rith  diffi- 
dence. In  sentences  like  the  follow- 
ing, stretching  over  a  third  of  a 
page,  we  lose  ourselves  before  we 
get  half  way  to  the  end : — 

The  hints  of  discomfort  thrown  out 
by  many  a  veteran  diplomatist,  find  full 
and  touching  expression  in  a  letter  about 
to  be  given  from  an  old  and  highly- 
esteemed  public  servant;  which,  how- 
ever confidential  in  its  original  tenor, 
may  now  be  freely  brought  forward, 
both  as  throwing  light  on  an  important 
and  doubtful  point  of  British  policy  (the 
withholding  of  the  subsidy  from,  and 
consequent  alienation  of,  the  King  of 
Prussia),  and  bearing  on  transactions 
during  which,  as  the  monarch's  own 
letters  will  shew,  the  Great  Frederick 
conceived  himself  to  have  incurred  obli- 
gations to  Mr.  Keith,  which,  throughout 
his  remaining  life,  he  omitted  no  oppor- 
tunity to  acknowledge. 

The  confusion  of  antecedents  and 
medley  of  parentheses  help  materi- 
ally to  increase  the  obscurity  of  such 
sentences.  But  we  have  done  with 
objections  to  the  editor,  who,  if  she 
has  not  shewn  much  skilly  is  at  least 
entitled  to  credit  for  a  warmth  of 
zeal,  which  ¥dll  induce  most  readers 
to  regard  her  literary  failuxes  with 
indulgence. 
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Sir  Robert  Manny  Keith  was 
bom  in  1730.  The  place  of  his  birth 
is  not  mentioned;  bnt  we  presume 
he  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  as  he  was 
educated  in  the  High  School.  From 
Edinburgh  he  was  removed  to  a 
school  in  London ;  and  nothing  more 
is  recorded  of  him  till  we  find  him 
serving  in  a  Scotch  regiment  amongst 
the  fens  of  Holland.  How  he  got 
there,  or  what  manner  of  youth  ne 
turned  out  in  the  interval,  the  bio- 
graphy sayeth  not  His  whole  life, 
from  the  start  to  the  close,  is  in- 
volved in  similar  obscurity.  The 
great  movements,  or  rather  appoint- 
ments, by  which  his  career  was 
marked,  are  pointed  out ;  but  the  in- 
cidents whicn  coloured  the  life  of 
the  public  man,  the  circumstances 
which  moulded  his  actions  or  were 
controlled  by  them,  are  left  to  such 
conjectures  as  the  ingenuity  of  the 
reader  can  extract  from  his  corre- 
spondence. Even  the  place  where 
he  was  buried  is  unknown,  although 
he  died  so  close  to  London  as  Ham- 
mersmith, and  so  lately  as  the  vear 
179d.  In  fact,  hardly  any  thins 
concerning  him  has  been  preserve^ 
except  his  letters,  and  to  these,  es- 
sentially discursive  and  familiar,  we 
must  apply  for  information  illustra- 
tive of  nis  character  and  career. 

His  boyhood  appears  to  have  been 
left  to  grow  up  very  much  after  the 
manner  of  a  tree — at  its  own  free 
will.  His  father  lived  abroad;  his 
mother  died  when  he  was  only  eleven 
years  old ;  and  Mrs.  Gillespie  Smvth 
thinks  that  the  *  manlier  features  of 
his  nature,  his  'strong  soldier  bias, 
as  well  as  that  unsophisticated  relish 
for  fun  and  frolic  which  neither  age 
Dor  etiquette  could  quench,  may  have 
taken  tneir  rise  from  that  epitome  of 
the  world'—the  High  School.  We 
mere  not  aware  that  the  High  School 
was  particularly  distinguished  for  the 
production  of  military  tendencies, 
overpowering  vivacity,  or  a  keen 
sense  of  the  ridiculous;  but  un- 
doubtedly the  future  diplomatist  be- 
gan life  with  a  love  of  whim  and 
absurdity  which  never  deserted  him. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  after  a 
bustling  campaign  under  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  he  writes 
the  following  piece  of  doggerel  prose 
4fo  coin  a  phrase  for  the  occasion) 
to  his  sister: — 

VOL.  XXZXX.  HO.  CCXZXIV. 


Munstert  Dee.  8,  1758. 
Dear  Jannie, — Having  sbeathfld  the 
sword  for  a  space,  and  finding  myidf 
somewhat  idle,  I  have  resolved,  for  my 
own  amusement  and  your  instruction,  to 
give  Pegasus  the  bridle  ;  and  though 
^ere  b  nothing  that  inspires  very  lively 
ideas  in  this  dull  town  of  Munster,  yet 
you  know  a  man  has  many  resources 
who  is  at  once  a  poet  and  a  punster ;  for 
lyric,  satiric,  and  soft  pan^yric,  ode, 
opera,  and  sonnet,  the  buskin  or  bonnet, 
though  each  has  a  style  that's  unlike  to 
the  other,  yet  all  are  combined  in  the 
style  of  your  brother.  So,  when  to 
cheer  the  low  and  drooping  soul,  a  skil- 
ful hand  prepares  the  genial  bowl,  in 
just  proportion  rum  and  water  pours, 
with  sugar  sweetens,  and  with  lemon 
sours ;  tiiough  tastes  so  different  seem 
to  be  at  odds,  yet  joined  in  punch  make 
nectar  for  the  gods  !  Behold  how  this 
description  borrows  strength  from  apt 
similitude. 

This  is  marvellously  boyish  for 
eight-and-twcnty.  It  was  not  to  be 
hoped  that,  as  the  writer  grew  older, 
his  fun  should  run  in  much  more 
responsible  channels ;  and  accord- 
ingly the  same  ranting,  light-hearted, 
superficial  spirit,  dances  through  the 
whole  of  his  private  correspondence. 
The  formation  of  a  diplomatist  out 
of  such  loose  and  volatile  materials, 
is  about  the  last  miracle  in  the  way 
of  training  we  should  have  looked 
for ;  and  we  are,  therefore,  not  much 
surprised  to  find  him,  some  seven 
years  later,  expressing  his  disrelish 
for  the  hollowness  and  insipidity  of 
a  court  life.  Thus  he  discourses  with 
his  aunt  on  this  perilous  topic : — 

I  return  you  a  thousand  thanks  for 
your  kind  letter,  and  for  the  excellent 
anecdote  of  your  courtly  friend.  I  have 
a  whole  budget  for  you  of  the  same  sort ; 
and  we  shall  compare  notes  at  meeting 
with  the  greater  satisfaction,  that  I  as- 
sure you  we  agree  entirely  in  our  thoughts 
upon  that  subject.  I  have  of  late  had  a 
nearer  view  of  those  unfortunate  people 
than  ever ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  I 
think  many  of  them  deserve  contempt,  I 
cannot  help  feeling  some  pity  for  them. 
They  are  so  completely  miserable,  so  un- 
able to  taste  present  enjoyments,  and  so 
ardently  anxious  after  distant  objects, 
so  cordial  in  their  hatred  to  one  another, 
and  so  fatally  depiived  of  all  hope  of 
friendship,  that  one  should  imagine  their 
example  would  deter  otherwise  from  imi- 
tating them.  But  I  grow  sententious, 
and  am  consequently  in  danger  of  re- 
lapsing into  duhiess. 

SB 
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be  a  little  out  ^  ^/«hm*to 

the  nastakfi^  ^  ^  /»  a  sort  U 

by  this  '         >*^  unnoticed;  and  I 

catio'        ^^"^  ^^  ^y^^  ™^  **  ^""^ 
4V  ^.^  i'l"^  alone,  and  yet  la 

..^ii  in  anything  that  is  aociahle. 
jg    '^J^^j)enmsa)L  court  sYBtem  was 
jodpodea  of  that  of  Diesden. 


in  which  Sir  Bobert  Keith  was  en- 
gaged, for  he  was  too  cautious  in  his 
general  correspondence  to  betray  a 
int  of  his  mmisterial  secrets;  and 
the  persons  and  incidents  to  which 
they  chiefly  refer  possess  a  domestic 
ratner  than  a  popmar  interest.  Un 
like  the  bulk  of  the  people  so  chan^  ,  x  ,  -  «  .  . 
ingly  hit  off  by  Wafpole,  fev  >^  ^^  uojong  up  scandal  uid 

Keith's  familiar  friends  have      ,^  ^  ;  >tader  thmgs,  declarations,  si j^Tiarta, 
yived  their  own  time;  but 
be  remembered  that  Keith  ^ 
of  the  country  nearly  all  b*        , 
Walpole  in  it;  that  the     /,  '^^/ited 
attachments  Keith  rets'   /   -^^«de. 
in  his  private  circle,        \*:^ 
pole*s  intercourse  1    .  '-'^^^ 
celebrities  of  his         '^jifl^^ 
ence  m  the  ma*  '/'//ft^  biUetM 
for  the  mfeno'    ;.;^;.„d  taUoHi, 
gossip    of  K^     /j;>^,^withaUttle 
nothmg  abc    ^^/Zur  ^gayer  i«t 
pole  derive     j^^^Jfetfoirt,  at  one  or 
tude  of  h^      <  ^it^'^  ^e  have  three  or 
talk,  anr'     ^^,  to  fine  ladies,  toi- 
of  his        COffimgS'    Two  .-—Dine 


hadf 
Kei* 
ncF 
hi 


r 


J^'j^  oonrsea  and  a  dessert ; 

Sy^  a  glass  of /wo-e  vine, 

//jVjiij  spirits,  without  hurting 

(^jjitf .     Four : — Rendezvous, 

fi^SiJf: — Politics,  philosophy, 

/jjt     Seven: — Opera,  apparte^ 

^  Jprivate  party.    A  world  of  bu- 

^.  jealousies,  fears,   poutings,  &c. 

/^'setOinf;  all  these  jarring  interests, 

^  dngle  rubber  of  whist,  en  attend- 

ffie  souper.     Ten : — Pick  the  wing  of 

^^liridge,  propos  galanat  scandal,  and 

t^es  ehanaona.    Crown  the  feast  with 

^bumper  of  Burgundy  from  the  fairest 

l^tud;  and  at  twelve,  steal  away  mys- 

lerioiuly  home  to  bed. 

In  the  court  of  Denmark,  to  which 
he  was  soon  afterwards  transferred, 
where  the  usages  were  so  frigid  and 
lifeless  that  he  tells  us  '  comfort  was 
out  of  the  question,*  he  contrived  to 
sustain  his  cneerfulness,  and  keep  his 
ground  with  similar  success.  The 
secret  lay  in  the  resolution  of  his 
animal  spirits,  which  served  him 
through  all  difficulties. 

An  intercourse,  he  says,  of  an  hour 
once  a  week  with  the  court — a  formal 
supper  once  in  a  fortnight  with  the  fash- 
ionable people — make  the  whole  of  my 
public  appearances  ;  and,  what  may  form 
a  sure  prognostic  of  the  future  society,  I 
can  safely  assure  you,  that  in  a  residence 
of  two  n\onths  I  have  not  been  admitted 
to  any  one  visit  that  I  have  made  to  man 
oriroman,  Bane  or  diplomatique.    The 


y    y^  sad  the  opera,  the  business  of  Europe 
1  '/'  and  a  little  music,  the  hahUuh  of  tuEk 
[^    dzde  were  mere  automata.  The  minis- 
^     try  kept  out  all  foreign  influeuoe,  and 
sanctioned  none  of  those  agreeable 
r^icniajtf,  at  which  intrigues  could 
be  carried  on  under  a  mask  of  plea- 
sure.    Keith  soon  understood  the 
nature  of  the  elements  around  him* 
auid  wisely   moved  through  them 
with  the  most  perfect  inoifierence 
and  good  humour.    His  rule  of  con- 
duct was  to  take  no  notice  of  any 
body,  but  to  follow  his  instmctioDa 
quietfy. 

Politicians  by  profes^on  have  very 
little  chance  here,  where  they  are^  aft 
present,  admitted  to  no  share  of  tbe 
business.  The  nonsense  of  etiquette  lias 
already  thrown  a  stumhhng-block  in  my 
way,  by  a  new  (and,  I  bdieve,  unpre- 
cedented) regulation  with  respeet  l» 
private  audieneee.  But  as  I  have  pro- 
served  all  possible  respect  towards  this 
court,  and  made  my  report  with  fimness 
and  temper  to  my  own,  I  can  be  under 
no  uneasiness  with  r^ard  to  my  sfaiie 
in  this  innovation  and  its  consequenoei. 
A  shut  or  an  open  door  (for  that  is  tho 
point)  is  a  subject  to  be  canvassed  by  the 
higher  powers ;  my  duty  is  to  wait  for 
instructions,  and  to  adhere  to  then 
quietly.  In  the  meantime,  I  heaitSly 
consign  that  old  harridan,  Etiqnetfte^ 
with  all  her  trumpery,  to  the  lowest 
underling  of  all  possible  devils ! 

The  *^  new  regulation*  allu^d  ta 
was  issued  by  Count  Stmensee,  firon 
an  apprehension  of  the  danger  whidh 
might  result  to  himself  if  the  ni^ 
nister  of  Great  Britain  were  pcr^ 
mitted  to  have  free  access  to  the 
king  or  queen.  This  Stmensee,  m 
all  the  world  knows,  was  origiiuJhr 
a  physician,  who,  gaining  an  aseena- 
ancy  over  the  imbecile  king,  ffot  the 
reins  of  power  into  his  own  nandi^ 
ruled  the  queen  as  well  as  the 
country,  and  died  on  the  scafibU  at 
last  upon  charges  of  embeszlcBMBl^ 
high  misdemeanour  against  the  aa» 
thority  of  the  kine,  and  an  ' 
coming^familiarity  with  the ' 
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Now,  as  h<er  majesty  was  the  sister  of 
George  lU.,  Eeith*s  position  at  this 
court  was  one  of  peculiar  delicacy 
«nd  embamuHnnent:  It  was  impo^ 
Bible  for  him  to  be  insensible  to  the 
open  folly  of  the  royal  lady,  who 
suffered  an  insolent  parvenu  to  live 
upon  terms  of  dose  intimacy  with 
her,  exposing  herself  ever^  hour  to 
the  worst  suspicions,  and  justifying 
the  accusations  of  her  enenues  by  the 
flagrant  indecorum  of  her  conduct. 
Keith  had  scarcely  arrived  in  Copen- 
hagen when  he  saw  the  whole  state 
of  the  case,  and  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  instrumental  in  averting  the 
terrible  consequences  which  ensued, 
had  he  not  b^n  shut  out  from  all 
useful  influence  in  that  direction  by 
^e  icy  etiquette  which  froze  up 
everybody,  and  interdicted  the  action 
of  social  opinion.  So  completely 
vere  the  people  who  formed  the 
court  circle  divided  off  into  sets,  and 
prohibited  from  intercourse  with  each 
other,  that  even  in  the  theatre  they 
were  compelled  to  keep  strictly  in 
their  appointed  places. 

We  are  starched  and  demure  even  in 
our  playhouses  (says  Keith) ,  for  every 
human  being  has  bis  or  her  place  allotted 
by  the  book  of  Eiiqueitef  and  aticis  to  it 
durijig  the  whole  performance.  Those 
who  sit  two  boxes  from  me  might  as  well 
.be  in  Norway ,  for  any  manner  of  com- 
munication I  can  have  with  them.  My 
little  Juel  is  within  five  seats  of  being  as 
great  a  lady  as  Madame  de  Blosset ;  and 
as  I  sqnat  next  to  Madame  I'Ambassa- 
drice,  1  can,  at  least  twice  in  an  evening, 
<ee  the  tip  of  my  cherub's  nose.  Were 
4ihe  to  marry  into  the  third  class  of 
grandees,  I  dioold  see  no  more  of  her 
during  my  stay  in  Denmark !  It  is 
really  ridiculous  to  see  how  the  world  is 
parcelled  out  here  into  no  less  than  nine 
classes,  six  of  whom  I  must  never  en- 
counter without  horror.  Yet  my  opera- 
glass  tells  me  that  numbers  eight  or  nine 
beat  us  all  hollow  as  to  flesh  and  blood. 
But  as  surgeons  become  counts  and 
prime  ministers  in  this  island,  my  buxom 
nines  may  hereafter  be  eotir^  ladies  for 
anght  I  know. 

it  is  evident  from  this  allusion  to 
Struensee  that  Keith  was  not  at  his 
ease  in  Queen  Matilda's  court.  He 
must  have  secretly  revolted  from 
the  degradation  into  which  the  sister 
of  his  sovereign  allowed  herself  to  be 
dragged  by  the  bold  despotism  of  the 
favourite ;  but,  with  a  cannie  regard 
to  his  own  position,  he  appears  to 
have  carefully  avoided  in  his  cone- 


rndence  all  referen 
it  of  the  queen, 
expended   his  virtuo 
exclusively  upon   th 
nister.     The  sketch  1 
the  character  and  proc 
man  possesses  historici 
18,   no   doubt,   accur 
coloured,  perhaps,  by 
ment  at  tlie  indigniti< 
common  with  all  the 
ters,  endured  at  the 
surgeon-count.    The 
written  by  Keith  ab 
abound  in  facts  that  i 
light  upon  the   inne] 
cabinet  and  the  pala 
clearly  enough  that  tl 
which    happened    soo 
could  scarcely  have  i 
person  about  the  couj 
ceedings  of  Struensee  ^ 
offensive  to  everybody 
a  nature  to  render  his 
inevitable.    He  absorb 
power  of  the  state,  1: 
ministry,  expelled  the 
brought  his  own  creatui 
in  all  the  offices  of  trus 
ment.    His  pretensiom 
mous,  and  the  effronter 
he  usurped  the  supremi 
almost  incredible.    He: 
account  of  some  of  hi 
minent  acts : — 

He  dismissed  Count  B 
sencrantz,  Molke,  Thott,  i 
minister  and  great  officer 
He  acquired  an  irresistib 
over  the  throne;  he  made 
valier  de  Mathilde,  and  C 
mark  ;  and  having  abolish^ 
and  councils,   he    took  tc 
exclusive  title  of  Ministri 
Finances,  Army,  Navy,  Coi 
sines :  every  brandi  of  pov 
gative  rested  in  him.    To 
all,  he  procured  and  publii 
Sign-Manual,  declaring,   t 
orders  were  given  by  Count 
the  heads  or  subalterns  of  e 
department   of   Govemmen 
obeyed  instantly,  implicitl 
out  appeal.    Thus,  indeed, 
in  fact,  the  healths  and  min 
but  I  have  said  too  much  iq 
which  gives  me  real  pain  fo 
reasons. 

We  need  not  seek  I 
thousand  reasons  of  t| 
minister.  The  usurpati^ 
luptuous  indulgences  o4 
would  have  affected  him 
queen  had  not  been  com] 
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them.  But  here  was  the  dilemma  in 
-which  he  found  himself  placed.  To 
touch  upon  the  name  of  the  queen, 
to  hint  at  her  infatuation,  would 
have  been  a  grave  indiscretion.  It 
was  impossible,  on  the  Other  hand, 
to  affect  unconsciousness  of  the  evils 
which  were  growing  up  out  of  the 
favours  she  lavished  upon  her  mi- 
nister, and  the  divisions  which  they 
produced  in  the  aristocracy,  and  in 
the  royal  family  itself.  It  was 
obvious  from  the  first  that  such  a 
system  could  not  go  on  long  with 
impunity,  and  that  sooner  or  later  a 
crash  must  come.  Keith  seems  to 
have  prepared  the  way  for  this  issue 
by  his  preliminary  anecdotes  of 
Struensee,  who  may  be  said  to  have 
been  condemned  in  advance  of  his 
trial.  Thus  the  ambassador  informs 
his  correspondents  that  Struensee 
would  never  condescend  to  enter 
upon  matters  of  business  with  any  of 
the  members  of  the  corps  diphma' 
tique^  transacting  all  such  affairs 
through  Count  Osten,  who  made  his 
reports  to  Struensee  and  not  to  the 
sovereign.  'The  Prime  Minister,* 
says  Keith, '  is  so  jealous  of  the  in- 
terference of  the  corps  diplomaiiqve^ 
that  if  any  one  of  us  were  to  give 
the  opinion  that  beef  and  mutton 
were  proper  food  for  the  royal  table, 
I  am  convinced  he  would  forbid 
them  being  served  up  at  it  for 
a  twelvemonth.*  This  supercilious 
treatment  of  the  foreign  ministers 
was  a  legitimate  source  of  complaint, 
but  the  writer  makes  none.  He 
keeps  clear  of  committing  himself 
to  a  syllable  of  remonstrance  or 
spleen.  He  contents  himself  with 
shewing  how  the  straw  is  moving, 
perfectly  assured  that  his  correspond- 
ents will  comprehend  the  whole  case 
better,  and  see  it  in  its  true  light 
more  fully,  from  good-humoured  and 
dispassionate  bits  of  gossip  than  from 
the  most  elaborate  statements.  The 
character  of  Struensee  is  more  shapely 
and  decisive, — a  piece  of  portrait- 
painting  which  will  hereafter  form 
an  indispensable  pendant  to  all  ac- 
counts of  that  most  erring  princess 
whose  patronage  raised  and  ruined 
him. 

This  *  man>mountain '  seems  to  have 
wasted  his  strength  by  the  hasty  strides 
he  made  to  get  at  the  summit  of  power. 
He  is  dexterous  at  overturning,  but  not 
equally  so  at  building.    He  has  destroyed 


a  host  of  enemies,  without  making  a  sin- 
gle friend.  He  despises  his  quondam, 
helpmates,  and  may,  probably,  soon  dis- 
miss them.  WiUing  to  grasp  all  the 
reins,  he  does  not  consider  how  impos- 
sible it  is  for  one  man  to  do  all  the  busi- 
ness. He  wants  tools,  and  wiU  not  seek 
them,  so  that  the  few  useful  regulations 
he  has  made  are  not  carried  properly 
into  execution  ;  the  business  accumulates 
in  every  department,  and  the  confusion 
which  arises  from  this  will  soon  render 
him  as  obnoxious  to  the  middling  class  of 
people  as  he  is  already  to  the  gentlemen. 
The  populace  love  the  king,  and  are 
extremely  averse  to  the  delegation  of  his 
power  to  a  man  whose  rise  is  so  un- 
becoming. The  little  incendiaries  of  op- 
position (no  longer  restrained  by  the 
rigour  of  the  Government)  print  and  pub- 
lish the  most  scandalous  and  infamous 
libels f  and  by  name  threaten  the  minister. 
The  popular  clamour  runs  high,  and  the 
opposition  of  the  nobles,  though  duggish 
and  timid,  contributes  to  create  a  crisis 
of  frenzy  in  the  mob,  which  may  (they 
think)  be  justly  directed  against  the  posi- 
tion of  the  minister. 

It  may,  we  suspect,  be  doubted, 
whether  the  populace  were  so  much 
in  love  with  the  king  as  Keith 
imagined.  That  they  resented  the 
delegation  of  his  power  to  such  a 
person  as  Struensee  is  extremely 
lijcely,  because  there  is  no  authori^ 
which  is  so  hateful  to  the  populace 
as  that  which  is  usurped  by  one  of 
themselves.  But  that  Christian  VIL, 
the  most  impotent  and  dissolute  of 
kings,  could  have  acquired  any  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  affections  of  the 
people  is  highly  improbable.  At 
this  time  Christian  had  fallen  into  a 
condition  of  hopeless  imbecility.  He 
occupied  separate  apartments  from 
the  queen,  her  majesty  keeping  up  her 
own  court  and  revels  after  her  own 
taste  with  Struensee,  who  commanded 
evenr  avenue  of  the  palace,  and  was, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  re- 
presentative of  debauched  and  de- 
graded royalty.  This  low  and  hu- 
miliating spectacle,  and  the  tyrannical 
decrees  of  the  minister,  who,  not 
content  with  sweeping  away  popular 
rights,  suppressed  the  expression  of 
opinion  by  abolishing  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  outraged  the  pride  and 
decency  of  the  country ;  but  the  king 
had  little  share  in  tne  general  cla- 
mour. It  was  not  for  ms  sake  that, 
the  streets  of  Copenhagen  presented 
every  now  and  then  an  aspect  of 
uneasiness,  which  was  prevented  from 
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breaking  out  into  open  revolt  only 
by  the  active  precautions  of  the 
minister.  Christian  was  known  to 
be  overawed  by  two  factions,  that  of 
Struensee  and  of  the  queen-mother, 
who,  jealous  of  the  influence  of  the 
minister,  and  perpetually  intriguing 
against  it,  secretly  exasperated  the 
existing  causes  of  discontent.  Be- 
tween these  factions  the  king  was  a 
mere  puppet.  He  was  never  con- 
sulted on  state  affairs ;  he  was  con- 
stantly  compelled  to  sign  papers  of 
the  contents  of  which  he  was  igno- 
rant ;  and  in  many  cases  napers  were 
issued  in  his  name  whicn  ne  never 
signed.  Sedulously  pampered  in  his 
poor  vices,  and  dressed  up  like  an 
effigy  for  ceremonial  occasions,  he 
exercised  no  more  influence  over  the 
Government  than  the  flag-staff  of 
Hirschhohn,  under  whose  shadow  his 
nominal  authority  was  so  daringly 
abused.  The  people  were  well  aware 
of  the  incapacity  and  helplessness  of 
the  king ;  and  their  indignation  was 
not  directed  to  the  restitution  of  his 
power  out  of  attachment  to  his  per- 
son, which  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  respect,  but  to  free  themselves 
from  an  oppression  which  disho- 
noured the  national  character. 

Standing  aloof  from  the  politics  of 
the  court,  and  resolved  not  to  mix 
himself  up  with  them  until  he  should 
be  compelled  to  do  so  by  some  dan' 
gerous  extrenUty,  Keith  felt  that  he, 
above  all  the  other  ambassadors,  was 
specially  excluded.  'I  have  often 
tnought,*  he  observed,  'that  there 
was  a  sort  of  injudicious  fuss  made 
somewhere  about  my  mission  to  this 
court,  which  awakened  the  attention 
of  different  parties,  and  made  them 
expect  things  from  me  which  I  had 
neither  the  wish  nor  the  orders  to 
undertake."  The  ministers  had  de- 
termined/rom  the  first  to  prevent  his 
having  access  to  the  principal  per- 
sons, and  so  he  thougnt  it  prudent 
to  acquiesce  in  an  exclusion  which 
was,  at  least,  redeemed  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  invidiousness  by  being 
unpartially  extended  to  the  whole 
corps  of  ambassadors.  He  waited 
patiently  for  the  time  Twhich  he 
Knew  must  oome)  when  ne  should 
feel  it  imperative  to  act  upon  his 
*  attachment  to  her  Danish  majestv,* 
— «n  attachment  which  he  is  careful 
to  describe  as  *  arising  from  his  duty 
to  the  kmg  his  nuuter*    When  that 


time  should  have  arriv  : 
himself  ready  to  '  exe 
the  advantage  of  those  < 
who  now  keep  me  at  su  i 
Many  dark  expressions  < 
scattered  through  his  1  : 
his  secret  dissatisfactio 
duct  of  the  queen.       i 
caution  and  finesse,  h 
that  he  has  some  awkwa  : 
What  is  the  meaning    [ 
ing  passage,  if  it  do  not  [ 
familiarity  between  hei 
Struensee  which  the  £i  I 
was  afraid  to  put  into  i 
form  of  woras  ? — '  Th  : 
circumstances  of  his  sit  ! 
a  minister  but  a  man,   i 
stir  up  my  indignation  r  i 
but  r  have  an  ample  r  ' 
anxiety,  suspicions,  and 
visibly  and  incessantlv  r  < 
Why  was  it  resolved  f  ( 
that  Keith  should  be  s' 
a  free  access  to  the  siste 
reign  ?    And  can  there  : 
that  the  queen  herself,   i 
which  are  obvious  enou  ; 
dpally  concerned  in  l 
since  he  tells  us  that,   » 
portunity  arrives,  he  is  : 
ert  himself  for  the  advai  i 
very  persons  who  kept  I 
a  distance  ?   For  whose  1 1 
he  exert  himself?    Foi 
alone.    We  are  bound  i 
time  to  acknowledge,  t 
standing  the  unintenti( 
here  and  there  of  painfi 
suspicions,   he    scrupul 
tained  to  the  end  an  ext 
found  regard  for  her  i 
even  in  we  face  of  her 
discharged  his  duty  to 
failing  firmness  ana  dev 
The  catastrophe  of  1 
one  of  those  startling  inc 
arise   at   intervals   to 
sombre  dulness  of  histo 
schemes  were  laid  b^ 
mother  and  her  son,  Fnn 
to  surprise  the  queen  an 
ter,  seize  their  persons,  i 
matters  to  an  issue, 
after  another  had  been  i 
accidents,  but  an  opport 
presented  itself  at  a  mi 
the  palace,  which  was  t 
tage  of  with  such  celei 
cess,  that  before  dayligh 
upon  the  royal  diiunbi 
and  her  minister,  and  tl| 
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were  carried  off  and  lodged  in  pris(m. 
Her  majesty  had  danced  the  greater 
part  of  the  night  as  nsnal  with 
Struensee,  had  remained  at  sapper 
with  him  two  or  three  hours  after 
the  king  had  retired,  and  then  with- 
drew about  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  moment  for  action 
had  now  arriyed.  Count  Kantzau, 
the  principal  agent  of  the  queen- 
mother,  entered  the  king's  bed- 
chamber, and  suddenly  awakening 
him,  informed  him  that  a  conspiracy 
against  his  life  had  been  detected, 
and  that  the  chief  conspirators  were 
the  queen,  Struensee,  and  their  asso- 
ciates, imploring  his  majesty  at  the 
same  time  to  sign  an  order  for  their 
immediate  arrest.  The  demands  of 
Rantzau  were  supported  by  the  ex- 
postulations and  menaces  of  the 
queen-mother  and  her  son ;  and  the 
king,  who  must  have  been  scared  out 
of  his  wits  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
affair,  signed  the  order.  Struensee 
was  instantly  seized  in  his  bed,  the 
queen  summoned  in  her  night-dress 
out  of  her  chamber,  and,  together 
with  Brandt  and  others,  conyeyed  to 
prison;  Struensee  to  the  citadel  of 
Copenhagen,  and  the  queen  to  the 
fortress  of  Cronenburg.  It  was  in- 
stantly bruited  abroad  that  the  queen 
was  accused  of  adultery  (a  charge 
which  acquired  an  ominous  impor- 
tance from  the  fact  that  Struensee 
had  not  long  before  repealed  the  Act 
which  rendered  adultery  punishable 
with  death),  and  of  having  attempted 
to  poison  her  husband ;  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  arrests  the  king  was 
drawn  m  a  state- carriage  through 
the  streets.  In  the  eyening  the  town 
was  illuminated;  prayers  were  put 
up  in  the  churches  for  his  majesty'ti 
happy  escape;  and  the  senate,  or 
council,  wiwiout  waiting  to  proceed 
to  trial,  declared  her  majesty  guilty 
of  both  the  crimes  laid  to  her  charge. 
Now  was  the  moment  for  Keith  to 
throw  off  all  reserve,  and  interpose 
openly  on  her  majesty's  behalf  It 
was  the  one  prominent  act  of  his 
life, — as  siffnal  a  piece  of  solitary 
energy  as  the  single  speech  of  the 
famous  Hamilton,  who  never  made 
another.  Up  to  this  time  he  had 
kept  apart  from  all  interference,  ex- 
pressed no  opinion,  watched  the 
course  of  events,  and  gathered  up 
his  courage  for  the  effort  which  he 
knew  he  would  be  required  to  make 


one  day  or  another.  He  had  plenty 
of  time  for  preparation ;  and  it  wouM 
be  idle  to  suppose  that  he  was  not 
armed  with  general  instructions  as 
to  the  tenor  of  the  course  he  should 
adopt  in  a  case  of  emergency,  al- 
though, as  it  was  impossible  to  fore- 
see uie  precise  turn  things  might 
take,  the  special  line  <^  conduct  ne- 
cessary to  be  pursued  was  left  to  bis 
own  discretion.  It  must  be  allowed 
that  he  acted  with  prompHtude  and 
resolution,  and  that  his  interpositi(», 
although  it  could  not  save  the  queen 
&om  ultimate  degradation,  had  the 
effect  of  rescuing  her  from  a  sum- 
mary jurisdiction,  and  securing  to 
her,  at  least,  the  formality  of  a  trial. 
Hearing  that  the  senate  was  sitting 
upon  the  charges,  he  rushed  in 
amongst  them,  as  the  story  goes,  and 
protested  against  their  proceedines. 
But  we  will  give  this  anecdote  in  tne 
words  of  a  lady,  who  is  stated  by 
Mrs.  Gillespie  Smyth  to  be  stiu 
living,  and  who,  we  are  assured,  ob- 
tained the  details  from  Keith's  own 
^  table  talk.'  We  should  certainly 
despair  of  being  able  to  display  die 
incident  in  so  lively  a  form  as  the 
lady  exhibits  it  in  the  following 
passage: — 

On  hearing  that  the  queen  was  seized, 
and  a  conned  met  to  deliberate  on  her 
fate,  and  that  her  life  was  considered  m 
danger.  Colonel  Keith  forced  his  way 
into  the  connci!,  and  denounced  war 
against  Denmark  if  a  ludr  of  her  head 
were  touched.  This  done,  he  despatched 
a  messenger  forthwith  to  England,  and 
immediately  lodced  himself  and  his  house' 
hold  up  tUl  the  answer  diould  arrive. 
The  answer  did  arrive  (at  the  end  of 
four  weeks),  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  square 
packet.  It  was  placed  in  Colond  Keith's 
hands,  and  they  trembled  and  he  shook 
all  over  as  he  cut  the  strings.  The 
parcel  flew  open,  and  the  Order  of  the 
Bath  fell  at  his  feet !  The  insignia  had 
been  enclosed  by  the  king's  own  hands, 
with  a  despatch  cwnmanding  him  to  t»- 
vest  himself  forthwith,  and  appear  at  the 
Danish  court. 

As  we  have  never  seen  the '  fine 
tragedy'  of  Struensee,  which  Mrs. 
Sm3rth  tells  us  was  founded  upon 
these  tragical  events  by  some  €rer- 
man  poet,  we  are  not  aware  whether 
the  dramatist  introduced  this  affect- 
ing scene ;  but  the  terrible  suspense 
of  Keith  upon  the  receipt  of  the 
square  packet,  his  trembling  hands 
and  agitated  aspect  as  be  cut  the 
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fltiiiigt,  and  the  surprise  of  the  Order 
of  the  Bath  falling  at  his  feet,  vrith 
the  accompaniment  of  a  burst  of  de- 
aeriptiYe  music  from  the  orchestra, 
mmld  certainly  make  one  of  those 
effective  situations  which  a  German 
poet  of  the  Kotzebue  and  Grillparzer 
order  would  know  how  to  turn  to 
advantage.  For  our  own  parts,  we 
cannot  sufficiently  admire  tne  intre- 
pidity of  the  English  minister  in 
taking  upon  himself  to  declare  war 
upon  Denmark  if  they  touched  a 
bair  of  their  own  queen*8  head.  It 
k  the  only  instance  of  the  kind,  we 
suspect,  upon  record ;  and,  if  it  may 
be  credited,  it  goes  a  long  way  to 
ahew  that  diplomacy  in  the  last  cen- 
tury was  a  somewhat  different  affair 
fiom  the  diplomacy  of  the  present 
4a.y.  What  should  be  thought  of  a 
&reign  ambassador  who  should  break 
into  a  meeting  of  the  privy  council 
in  Downing  Street,  and,  in  an  excess 
of  melodramatic  fury,  threaten  to  in* 
mde  England  if  her  M^jesty^s  ad- 
▼isera  did  not  suspend  their  ddibera- 
tions  until  he  could  obtain  farther 
instructions  from  home?  Suppose 
an  agent  of  the  respectable  house  of 
Wolfenbuttle  had  attempted  some- 
thing of  this  kind  when  the  delicate 
investigation  was  ordered  into  the 
conduct  of  Queen  Caroline,  what 
would  have  been  the  probable  re- 
anlt  ?  There  is  no  doubt,  we  imagine, 
that  he  must  have  either  imitated 
the  example  of  Keith  and  shut  him- 
self up  m  his  house,  or  made  his 
escape  out  of  the  kingdom  with  all 
convenient  expedition. 

Keith's  interference  in  the  business 
of  Queen  Matilda  was  not  followed 

S  results  adequate  to  the  chivalry 
the  proceeding.  Notwithstanding 
his  protest  and  his  declaration  of  war, 
the  queen  was  rigorously  confined  in 
a  fortress  for  two  months,  and  then 
sent  to  the  castle  of  Zell  in  Hanover, 
where  she  ended  her  days.  As  for 
Struensee  and  his  confederate  Brandt, 
they  were  both  ignominiously  exe- 
cuted, their  coats-of-arms  being  first 
broken  by  the  hands  of  the  common 
executioner,  their  ri^ht  hands  cut 
off^  and  afterwards  their  heads ;  their 
bodies  were  then  quartered  and  ex- 
posed on  a  wheel,  and  their  severed 
beads  and  hands  elevated  on  poles 
and  fixed  over  the  city  gates.  Brandt 
died  like  a  bravo;  but  Struensee, 
whose  love  of  sensual  indulgences 


bad  marked  throng 
ness  and  pusillanin 
fell  in  an  agony  of 

Mrs.  Smyth  fav( 
elaborate   account 
episode,    the   princ 
which  is  extracted 
The  other  sources         i 
relies  are  of  no  weij 
them  can  be  accept 
As  for  Wraxall,  his 
torical  gossip  was  t 
No  responsible  autl 
Wraxall's  authority 
it  corroborated  by  o 
We  do  not  mean  t 
mistatement  to  Wn 
unlikelj^that  he  beli       I 
he  stated  to  be  peri 
the  recklessness  of  as       i 
he  indulged,  his  avidi      i 
anecdotes,  and  his  res 
for  their  authenticity 
to  satisfy  himself  at 
worthiness    of    the        i 
whence  they  were  der 
since  banished  him  f      i 
rical  library.     His  il 
own  times  is  a  book  fi 
and  indecent  slanders, 
true,   discredit   the 
good  feeling  of  the  : 
them  before  the  publ 
of  the  gravest  stories  1     I 
ward  about  kings,  an 
ministers,   have    beet 
proved  by  others  or 
himself;   and,  until  \( 
better  information  on  t 
cannot  accept,  without 
circumstantial  accoimt 
ball  and  the  arrest  oi 
tilda  and  her  ministen 
Smyth  has  transferret 
her  volumes.    WraxaU 
intelligence  through  an 
intercourse  of  forty  yeai 
mongering  eavesdroppe 
followers  of  an  inferioj 
upon  this  occasion,  trt 
stincts,  he  gathered  his^ 
less  an  authority  than  j 
valet  de  chambre,  i 

The  tone  in  which! 
deals  with  the  whole  i 
queen's  infatuated  c^ 
Struensee  may  be  exi 
ground  of  womanly  teif 
speaks  of  the  queen*) 
and  the  'insolence  ofl 
the  royal  lady  had  t& 
hardly  used,  and  as  il 
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certain,  or  nearly  so,  that  her  ma- 
jesty had  committed  herself  to  nothing 
more  than  slight  and  pardonable 
indiscretions;  although  Keith  (^the 
last  person  to  admit  anything  agamst 
her)  cannot  help  letting  it  appear 
that  her  majesty  acted  with  a  wan- 
tonness, and  even  shamelessness, 
which  deserved  the  degradation  to 
which  she  was  doomed.  It  would 
have  been  wiser  to  have  left  the 

gueen  to  oblivion,  than  to  rake  up 
er  story  without  a  particle  of  new 
evidence  to  relieve  her  memory  from 
the  dark  stain  which  rests  upon  it. 
The  mere  expression  of  confidence  in 
her  innocence  goes  for  nothing ;  and 
the  favourable  colouring  ^ven  to 
her  character  by  such  authorities  as 
*a  modem  Danish  writer,*  a  'con- 
temporary author,*  and  a  4ady  of 
rank,*  have  no  more  weight  with  the 
world  than  the  ingenious  panegyrics 
of  court  laureates,  or  the  poets  who 
sing  the  glories  of  the '  Emporium.* 
The  worst  of  these  vain  attempts  to 
rescue  the  fame  of  '  unhappy  prin- 
cesses* from  the  silent  verdict  of 
posterity,  is  to  reopen  their  cases, 
and  display  more  glaringly  than 
before  the  impossibi&ty  of  making 
out  a  satisfactory  defence. 

Sir  Robert  did  not  stay  long  in 
Denmark  after  this  business  was 
settled.  He  had  ^own — we  can 
hardly  wonder  at  it — tired  of  the 
town  and  the  people,  and  longed  for 
the  hour  of  his  deliverance  to  come. 
He  had  been  upwards  of  eleven 
months  in  Copenhagen,  and  during 
the  whole  of  that  time  he  solemnly 
declares  that  he  'never  met  with  a 
single  glimpse  of  cordiality  or  kind- 
ness.* Great,  therefore,  was  his  joy 
and  exultation  when,  in  a  few  months 
afterwards  (November  1772)  hefound 
himself  settled  down  at  Vienna,  in 
the  post  which  his  father  had  filled 
before  him. 

Vienna  was  more  to  his  taste,  but 
only  by  the  force  of  contrast.  Even 
here  he  did  not  meet  the  exact  sort 
of  companionship  he  liked,  and  his 
old  disrelish  for  court  life  shewed 
itself  as  strongly  as  ever.  The  fol- 
lowing sketch  of  society  in  Vienna, 
and  or  his  position  in  the  midst  of  it, 
affords  an  excellent  illustration  of 
the  real  character  of  the  man.  There 
never  was  a  man  so  ill-adapted  by 
inclination  for  the  duties  of  ambas- 
sador  who   discharged  them  with 


such  unimpeachable,  negative  pro- 
priety : — 

You  are  persuaded,  no  doubt,  that  in 
every  great  capital  a  man  may,  by  taking 
some  pains,  find  out  a  few  clever  com- 
panions  of  his  own  stamp  and  cast.  An 
arrant  mistake,  my  good  lord  [his  friend 
Bradshaw,  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty]* 
and  one  which  I  have  experienced  to  m  j 
cost.  This  city  is,  in  many  respects, 
amongst  the  first  in  Europe.  We  have 
thousands  of  nobility,  universities  and 
academies  in  abundance,  lawyers  without 
end,  and  clergymen  of  all  colours.  I 
have  sought  in  vain  for  mj  fellows  in  all 
these  societies,  and  what  will  surprise 
you  more  is  this,  that  if  (in  the  course  o£ 
the  last  nine  months)  there  has  been 
handled  with  ability  or  pleasantry,  m. 
either  of  them,  any  one  subject  of  in- 
struction, moral,  dvil,  or  political,  it 
certainly  has  not  been  within  earshot  of 
your  friend  the  Plenipo.  All  this  is 
nothing;  but  if,  in  the  same  space  of 
time,  he  had  been  witness  to  one  joyod9 
meeting,  to  one  hearty  laugh,  performed 
by  man,  woman,  or  child,  he  would  have 
taken  his  share  of  that  gaiety  in  lieu  of 
the  information  he  thirsts  after,  and  have 
thought  himself  a  gainer  by  the  bargain. 
The  ephemeral  fly,  which  is  bom  in  the 
morning  to  die  at  night,  might  hold  up 
the  conversation  of  one  half  of  our  most 
brilliant  aides.  The  play,  the  dance, 
your  horse,  my  coach,  a  pretty  embroi- 
dery, or  a  well-fancied  lining,  these  are 
the  favourite  topics  ;  upon  every  one  oT 
which  I  am  a  numskull  of  the  first  water. 
I  never  play  at  cards ;  ergo,  I  am  not 
only  a  stupid  fellow,  but  an  useless  one. 

How  he  managed  to  get  on  in' 
these  old,  frivolous,  chattering^ 
gambling  courts,  without  playing 
cards  is  wonderful ;  but  he  had  a  re- 
source even  against  this,  for  he  tells 
us,  in  another  place,  that  he  evaded 
the  difficulty  by  a  ruse.  Just  let  us 
see  the  dead-lock  to  which  he  was- 
brought  by  his  aversion  to  cards :— ;- 

I  wish  Lent  were  in  the  Pope's  inside  7 
or  that  a  good  comedy  were  a  part  of  the* 
papistical  penance !    Cards,  cards,  cards ! 
You  must  know  I  never  touch  them  in 
jest  or  earnest,  and  therefore  am  die* 
most  useless  of  God's  creatures.     *  MoH" 
tieur—joue-'t'il  ?*    *  Non»*    *  Comment  T 
Monsieur  ne  joue  pas  a  aiictin  jeu?*^ 
*  Non,*    *  Mais  cela  est  inoui  !  * — et  pma^ 
on  laisse    la,  Monsieur,  pour  jamais.' 
I,  your  unworthy  brother,  lost  thirty 
bowing  acquaintances,  male  and  female, 
in  the    first  six  weeks,    by  the  above- 
laconic  answers  to  two  simple  questions ; 
but  I  am  incorrigible,  the  canis  and  I 
are  incompatible.    I  never  tire,  that's- 
one  thing.    I  can  look  pleasant  for  a. 
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week  together,  and  feel  comfortable,  and 
laugh  cheerfully,  when  it  comes  to  my 
tuin;  and  all  without  cards!  Ergo, 
why  should  I  play  ? 

It  was  necessary,  however,  to  com- 
promise the  matter  in  some  way,  and 
80  he  fell  upon  the  novel  expe- 
dient of  playing  cards  hy  proxy : — 

A  lady,  who  is  genercdly  remarkably 
lucky  at  cards,  but  who  had  lately  a  bad 
run  of  about  a  week,  complained  t'other 
day  loudly  of  her  misfortunes,  and  said 
she  must  soon  relinquish  cards,  her  fa- 
vourite amusement.  I  immediately 
thought  I  might  strike  an  advantageous 
bai^gain  with  this  dear  creature,  and 
satisfy  all  mankind.  I  therefore  agreed 
to  attack  Dame  Fortune  with  my  money 
and  her  fingers ;  and  now  she  plays  her 
three  parties  every  day  in  my  name  and 
at  my  risk ;  and  I  am  now  one  of  the 
prettiest  card-players  in  Vienna — by 
projpyf 

The  bonhomie  of  our  ambassador  is 
paramount  over  every  thing.  His 
private  letters  are  full  of  animal 
spirits,  and  as  light  in  substance  as 
the  foam  of  a  trifle.  He  sought 
a  vent  for  graver  matters  in  gossip- 
ping  away  nonsensically  with  his 
friends  on  paper,  and  was  quite  con- 
scious of  the  idle  badinage  he  thus 
carelessly  threw  off.  But  mixed  up 
with  all  this  effervescence  was  a 
serious  love  of  England,  and  of  the 
small  knot  of  friends  he  left  behind 
him.  He  is  always  clamouring  for 
news,  and  scolding  his  correspondents 
for  not  writing  oftener  to  him. 
When  they  excused  themselves  by 
saying  that  they  wished  to  save 
postage  and  wait  for  an  opportunity, 
ne  reproaches  them  with, — 

Nonsense !  nonsense !  my  dear  Brad ! 
my  anxiety  does  not  brook  such  calm 
dddberation;  my  stomach  cannot  feed 
upon  air  for  four  months  in  order  to 
inake  a  more  hearty  meal  at  the  end  of 
them.  In  short,  I  am  angiy ;  and  I  say 
so  frankly,  because  I  can  neither  be  sulky 
nor  silent.  ...  I  bar  all  flimsy  excuses 
on  their  part,  of '  I  have  not  a  moment's 
tune,'  *  I  hate  pen  and  ink,'  *  I  love  my 
friend,  but  I  can't  write.'  Take  my 
word  for  it,  he  who  is  obstinate  in  de- 
priving his  friend  of  a  very  sensible 
pleasure,  which  would  cost  him  but  a 
three  minutes'  trouble,  is  either  very 
selfish  or  very  lukewarm. 

The  fulness  of  gossip  which  he 
demanded  from  his  friends  he  was 
always  ready  to  accord  himself.  His 
letters  abound  in  bits  of  personal  in- 
tel^gence,  which  he  frequently  puts 


in  a  pleasant  form  of  i 
Take  as  a  sample  his  ace  i 
hotel  at  Vienna. 

My  new  hdtel  has  precise! 
rooms,    besides    passages 
These  rooms  I  intend  to  f   ' 
somely,  with  my  two  dozen    ; 
chairs   (ten  of  which  you   I 
damask  bottoms),  one  setter 
retSf  and  three  card-tables  ! 
I  have  stabling  for  sixteen 
and  coach  horses,  and  sto   ; 
shall  be !  and  three  of  then 
are    already   actually   fillet 
horses,  my  own  property, 
three  kitdiens,  and  two  in  i 
yet  I  defy  any  man  to  gu  ! 
which,  for  ice  or  fire  have  j 
officers  of  the  household — s  ; 
ler,  confectioner,  cooks,  anc 
de  ehambre,  are  men  at  th 
fashion,  and  dress  accordinj 
seasons  of  the  year.    My 
walking  valets  wear,  in  tl  ; 
yellow  doublets  of  Denmai  i 
of  wretchedness.     I  have  ht  i 
these  gentlemen  and  servinj  ■ 
retinue  do  dine,  bnt  when,  <  ; 
matter  qf  mine.    Thus  yo 
foreign  minister  is  undone    > 
deadly  drains  of  furniture,  e 
hospitaUty. 

Such  is  t^e  general  c' 
these  familiar  letters ;  bu 
the  midst  of  his  surface  h  . 
capable,  \vtien  occasion  i : 
of  being  as  grave,  and  ;  i 
earnest,  as  an  ambassado 
be.    It  was  not  all  moo 
*  nonsense*  with  him.  He  I 
plomatic  troubles,  and  wc 
them,  to  do  him  justice,  ^  i 
able  manfulness.    The  n  i 
cuous  instance  of  the  resoli  i 
lay  beneath  his  love  of  fi 
in  his  correspondence  wit  i 
quess   of  Caermarthen, 
Duke  of  Leeds,  who  wai 
of  State  in  1788,  when 
again  serving  in  Vienna. 
Ulster  neglected  him,  left 
unanswered,  and  reduced 
to  the  necessi^  of  makii 
complaint,  which  he  re( 
lordship  to  lay  before  hi 
The  calm  but  perempto: 
plicit  language  m  which 
ance  is  statra,   shews  tl 
strictly  discharging  his 
had  courage  enough  to  i: 
his  superiors  doing  theirs ! 

r  This  is  the  fifty-third  Ic 
written  to  the  office  (he  obt 
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marquess),  since  I  have  Teoaved  one 
word  in  direct  answer  to  any  of  them. 

A  silence  so  long  and  unprecedented, 
can  only  prove  that  the  yariable,  and 
even  the  inimical  politics  of  this  court, 
have  justly  become  matter  of  so  much 
indifference  to  Great  Britain,  that  they 
neither  call  for  animadversion  nor  for 
solicitous  investigation. 

I  likewise  draw  from  the  duration  of 
your  lordship's  silence  this  equitable 
conclusion,  that  the  king  has  at  present 
no  business  to  transact  at  Vienna,  and 
that,  consequently,  my  presence  there  is 
in  no  shape  necessary  for  his  service. 

Having  no  satisfactory  answer  for 
nx  weeks,  be  writes  again,  and  hopes 
that  the  King  of  England  will  never 
degrade  his  minister  by  consentii^ 
to  keep  him  in  ignorance  of  his 
policy. 

It  is  morally  impossible  (I  do  your 
lordship  the  justice  to  believe  it)  that 
his  majesty's  minister  at  Vienna  should 
ever  find  himself  in  the  shameful  situ- 
ation of  learning,  from  the  steps  whidi 
may  hereafter  be  taken  by  the  minister 
of  Prussia,  the  determination  of  the 
English  cabinet,  in  relation  to  points  of 
the  highest  importance  to  Austria,  and 
which  must  necessarily  have  the  greatest 
influence  on  our  general  system  of 
policy. 

Six  weeks  more  elapse,  and  he 
brings  the  matter  to  a  personal 
point.  He  must  either  be  treated 
with  confidence  and  attention,  or  he 
can  act  as  minister  no  longer. 

I  own,  my  lord,  that  it  is  matter  of 
infinite  mortification  to  me  to  hear  from 
a  foreign  minister  what  is  the  real  sys- 
tem of  poUtics  which  the  court  I  serve  is 
preparing  to  embrace;  and  my  surprise 
is  the  greater  as  your  lordship's  de- 
spatch, No.  3  (which  came  to  my  hands 
only  four  weeks  ago),  gave  me  every 
reason  to  believe  t^t  the  king's  views 
and  wishes  were  directed  to  a  very  differ- 
ent object A  complete  change  of 

system,  in  regard  to  German  politics, 
has  become  not  only  expedient,  but 
indispensably  necessary.  But  that  it 
should  have  taken  place  in  the  king's 
councils  without  any  Secretary  of  State's 
having  ever  given  me  the  most  distant 
intimation  of  such  a  decision,  is  what  I 
cannot  comprehend.  I  am  bold  to  say 
(and  I  should  not  deserve  the  honour  of 
serving  the  king  as  his  minister  at  the 
first  court  of  Germany,  if  I  refrained 
from  saying  it  loudly)  f  that  such  con- 
cealment is  disgraceful  to  me  in  the  po- 
sition in  which  the  king  has  placed  me, 
and  likewise  prejudicial  to  his  service.* 


I  must  add,  my  lord,  that  I  fed  it  to  lie 
so  tittle  consonant  to  the  regard  wlndi  I 
have  an  unquestionable  right  to  expect 
from  my  official  superior,  that  unless  it 
be  immediatdy  repaired  by  confidential 
information  and  instructions,  I  shall  (if 
they  are  denied  to  me)  think  I  owe  it  to 
my  personal  character  to  make  it  my 
humble  request  to  his  majesty  to  retire 
from  a  profession  for  which  (under  sacb, 
treatment  as  I  have  lately  experienced) 
I  have  the  honest  pride  to  declare  my- 
self totally  unfit. 

This  frank  and  honest  langnage 
is  in  the  highest  d^;ree  honouraUo 
to  the  writer.  No  man,  under  sodt 
circamstanoes,  could  have  conducted 
himself  with  more  dignity,  or  shewn 
a  spirit  and  energy  more  worthy  of 
the  nation  he  represented.  It  was 
to  this  latent  quality  Keith  owed 
the  respect  in  which  he  was  held. 
Few  occasions,  fortunately,  arose 
during  his  career  to  call  it  into  ac- 
tion; but  when  the  occasion  came» 
he  was  prompt  in  the  vindication  of 
his  own  integrity,  and  the  respect 
that  was  due  to  his  office. 

If  there  were  no  veiv  brilliant 
features  in  the  life  or  charaet^  of 
Keith,  it  must  be  admitted  that  be 
passed  through  his  functions  un- 
stained, and  committed  no  mistakes. 
His  main  art  lay  in  his  gaiety  and 
unselfishness.  He  adapted  himself 
successfully  to  the  people  about  him, 
carefully  avoided  rufiling  their  self- 
love  or  their  prejudices ;  fell  in  quietly 
with  their  customs ;  never  obtruded 
any  tastes  or  opinions  of  his  own ; 
never  seemed  to  know  what  was 
going  on ;  and  by  a  perfect  system 
of  diplomatic  insouciance  escaped  the 
rubs,  suspicions,  and  jealousies,  to 
which  ambassadors  have  been  ex- 
posed from  time  immemoriaL  He 
was  a  capital  man  for  an  age  when 
the  wisest  thing  which  a  British  mi- 
nister abroad  could  do  was  (the 
most  difficult  of  all  things)  to  do 
nothing. 

The  volumes  containing  his  let- 
ters are  not  wantmg  in  the  sort  of 
interest  we  have  a  right  to  look  for 
in  them,  though  a  little  overlaid  in 
the  editorship,  and  not  always  jodi- 
dously  pruned  or  selected ;  they  are 
full,  notwithstanding,  of  curious  little 
traits  of  character,  and  sketches  of 
bvgone  life  and  manners,  which  mast 
always  be  referred  to  with  profit  and 
pleasure. 
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IT  was  the  Anthespboria  at  Athens, — 
that  flower  festival  which  Greece 
yearly  celebrated  to  commemorate 
Persephone's  retam  from  the  dark 
world  of  Hades.  It  was  a  beautiful 
festiTal ;  one  of  the  loveliest  where 
all  was  lovely ;  rich  in  Hellenic  com- 
bmations  of  youth  and  beauty  and 
sunshine,  flowers,  music,  love,  and 
mirth ;  rich  in  gentle  assodations  and 
tender  memones,  in  bright  hopes, 
and  regrets  so  soft  the  heart  could 
not  wish  them  exchan^  for  even 
the  pleasures  of  possession.  It  con- 
tained all  the  best  elements  of  Gre- 
cian life,  and  was  one  of  the  many 
charms  by  which  the  Hellene  brought 
down  to  earth  the  blessedness  of 
Olympos,  and  made  his  own  the 
exquisite  enjoyments  of  Heaven. 
Less  grave  than  the  Adonia^  and  less 
mystic  than  the  Dionysia,  but  still 
containing  a  meaning  in  its  cere- 
monies deeper  than  the  mere  form, 
the  Anthesphoria  was  the  darling 
^stival  of  the  women,  and  the  one  to 
which  they  crowded  the  most  wil- 
lingly. 

Other  states  of  Greece  celebrated 
this  feast  with  greater  pomp  of  ar- 
rangement than  did  Athens;  but 
none  with  more  beauty.  In  Sicily, 
where,  being  the  home  of  the  Loved 
and  Lost,  her  memory  was  dearer 
than  elsewhere,  it  was  one  of  the 
most  important  ceremonies  of  the 
year ;  for  each  state  and  each  city 
honoured  its  local  deities  above  the 
general  gods  of  the  country,  and 
made  its  sectional  traditions  of  more 
value  than  the  mjrths  of  the  universal 
theocracy.  The  same  procession — 
one  of  flowers  borne  by  women — 
was  made  elsewhere  to  the  honour  of 
other  divinities ;  as  to  Her^  at  Argos, 
and  to  Aphrodite  at  Gnossus.  And 
beautiful  indeed  must  it  have  been 
wherever  practised!  To  see  the 
maids  and  matrons  crowding  forth 
in  the  early  spring-morning,  while 
the  air  was  fresh  and  the  dew  still 
lay  sparkling  on  the  grass,  them- 
selves more  oright,  and  fresh,  and 
jQur,  than  the  lustre  flung  by  Eos  on 
her  way;  to  see  them,  when  out 
through  the  city-gates,  throw  aside 
that  stately,  grave  reserve,  with  which, 
covered  as  by  a  veil,  th^  had  walked 
through   the   thronged   town,  and 


spread  themselves  about  t 
merry  groups  of  youth 
and  tnen  to  watch  their  ^ 
bending,  like  sweet  nyn 
vered,  over  the  beds  c 
flowers,  plucking  the  1 
wreathe  into  garlands  for 
of  the  innocent  Perseph< 
returning  homewards,  as 
drew  on  and  the  processioi 
to  be  formed,  their  mirtl 
bered  into  awe,  as  whispe: 
each  to  each,  and  young  < 
fearfully  round,  when 
spoke  of  the  dark  god's 
wondered  whether  he  wei 
behind  the  willow-tree  y oi 
ing  to  their  voices,  ai 
meditating  some  second 
from  earth;  and  then, — 
filled,  the  garlands  wrea 
a  sandalled  foot  perfume 
crushed  rose  leaves  and 
cyclamens,  and  many  a 
dyed  with  the  meadow-i 
tne  purple  orchis  —  they 
the  town,  a^in  so  sweetl 
gracefully  slow, — oh,  in  fa 
and  Beauty,  it  was  a  sight 
fair  for  earth  and  earth' 
this  concourse  of  gent 
women!  Not  Olympos' 
have  scorned  to  hold  th 
not  even  the  *  well-tressed 
— not  Herfe,  with  her 
queenly  eyes;  nor  Apli 
ressing,  loving,  kind;  n( 
so  chaste  and  virginal ;  n 
majestic,  noble,  serene; 
with  her  rosy  cheek ;  no] 
her  bounding  step ;  not 
ancled  Thetis,  nor  the  ( 
Iris,  might  have  disdainet 
ant  graces  these  beautifu 
Athens.  The  hierophfl 
what  they  did  when  th 
the  canephorai  for  the  ] 
cessions!  They  knew 
man  owes  to  externals  f( 
belief;  and  they  knew  t 
and  its  of&pring,  love,  we 
powerful  of  tnese  caus< 
chosen  canephor  was  as  if 
were  stamped  on  the  1 
woman's  door.  It  secure' 
tation  for  loveliness,  anc 
tablets  with  lovers;  gar 
hung  about  her  doors 
threshold  reeked  with  c< 
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the  city  echoed  with  her  name ;  cnps 
were  emptied  to  her  praises  sung  hy 
the  poets  of  a  feast ;  her  power  was 
written  on  every  wall,  and  her  name 
inscribed  on  every  tree,  until  Athens 
grew  weary  with  the  news  that  half- 
a-score  of  youths  had  fallen  in  love 
with  some  fair  child  seen  as  canephor 
at  a  procession ! 

It  was  at  the  time  when  a  large 
party,  flower-laden,  passed  through 
the  northern  pite  on  the  road  from 
the  wooded  village  of  Achamse,  that 
a  dark-skinned,  thoughtful  man,  is- 
sued from  one  of  the  narrow  bye- 
streets,  and  met  the  women  imme- 
diately in  front.  That  he  was  a 
foreigner  and  no  Grecian,  even  of  a 
distant  state,  the  swart  skin,  the  thick 
lip,  mild,  but  not  so  finely  formed  as 
the  Hellenic — the  long,  almond- 
shaped  eye,  with  its  heavy  lid  droop- 
ing more  than  the  lids  of  the  lively 
Ionic  people — ^the  form  more  massive 
and  less  supple ;  all  would  have  be- 
trayed, had  not  the  dress  been  suffi- 
ciently strange  to  have  at  once 
marked  him  as  an  alien.  It  had 
nothing  of  the  white  simplicity  of  the 
plain  linen  kiton,  nothing  of  the  un- 
studied grace  of  the  chlamys,  nothing 
of  the  ^rave  majesty  of  the  philoso- 
phic hunation :  it  was  a  rich  dress, 
cumbersome  by  weight  of  adornment 
and  embroidery,  but  grand  in  its 
arrangement,  and  gorgeous  in  its 
colours.  A  striped  and  large  head- 
dress, from  which  hung  down  a 
heavy  tassel  of  many  hues,  depend- 
ing low  on  the  bacK;  robes  which 
covered  breasts,  arms,  and  body,  not 
allowing  even  the  hands  to  be  seen, 
so  great  was  his  scrupulousness  of 
decency;  a  thick  girdle,  massively 
embroidered  and  reaching  to  the 
knee;  chains  and  rings,  ornaments 
for  neck,  arms,  hands,  ears,  every 
part  of  the  person  or  garments  where 
jewels  coula  be  scattered ;  completed 
a  costume  which  looked  strange  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Athenian  citizens. 
With  them,  a  short  white  robe,  the 
kiton,  with  its  simple  bordering  of 
one  colour,  and  that  not  often  the 
gayest  in  hue,  and  the  loose  scarf  or 
chlamys  thrown  without  other  order 
than  its  own  gracefulness  about  the 
wearer,  sometimes  fastened  at  the 
shoulder  by  a  single  jewel,  or  brooch 
of  gold — ^their  heads  covered  only  by 
the  wavy  hair,  in  some  leaf-crowned, 
the  travellers  wearing  the  petasos  or 


round-brimmed  cap;  such  was  the 
fashion  in  Athens,  at  that  time  the 
most  polished  city  in  the  world: 
then,  as  now,  acknowledged  the  su- 
preme in  all  matters  of  artistic  taste. 
Not  so  luxurious  as  Corinth,  not  so 
gorgeous  as  Babylon,  nor  so  stem  as 
Laconia,  it  was  the  model  of  per- 
fection, by  its  rare  union  of  most 
bewitching  beauty  with  extreme 
simplicity. 

Be  that  as  it  might,  our  dark-com- 
plexioned stranger  walked  through 
the  streets  of  the  violet-crowned  in 
happy  ignorance  that  any  man  of  all 
thu  crowd  could,  even  to  himself, 
hold  him  lower.  His  head  erect,  his 
bearing  dignified,  his  step  firm,  and 
all  his  movements  stately,  he  passed 
through  that  gay  and  mobile  crowd 
like  one  of  the  statues  of  the  plain, 
endowed  with  life  for  a  season  only, 
but  never  with  life's  quick  sensations. 
He  was  an  Egyptian;  and  could  a 
son  of  Khemi  believe  that  the  bar- 
barian Greek,  the  child  of  his  age- 
he  himself  the  seer,  the  sage,— could 
he  believe  in  the  superiority  of  Ann? 
Amun protect  his  own!  such  thought 
were  blasphemy  to  the  gods  whose 
favourite  ne  was ! 

He  met  the  company  of  women 
thus  returning  from  their  flower 
gathering  in  the  Attic  fields;  their 
veils  drawn  round  to  shade  the  sweet 
cheeks  which  blushed  for  very  con- 
sciousness of  beauty;  their  eyes 
downcast,  or  glancing  upward  at 
rare  intervals,  Mdth  a  shy  but  fervid 
look;  their  gait  graceful;  all  their 
movements  undulating,  with  a  motion 
as  far  removed  from,  and  yet  as  like 
to,  dancing  as  is  the  grave  cadence  of 
a  chant  to  the  gayer  measure  of  an 
erotic  hymn.  Baskets  in  their  hands, 
and  flowers  drooping  round  on  all 
sides;  in  the  braided  hair  of  the 
younger,  flowers  also,  freshly  placed, 
giving  to  some  a  wild  Bacchante 
expression,  to  others  a  modesty 
most  heavenly,  lighting  up  the  dark 
eyes  of  this  with  a  siren's  witchery 
of  love,  veiling  the  white  lids  of  that 
with  a  tenderer  shade,  enhancing  to 
each  her  particular  perfection,  and 
making  the  world  revere  where  it 
formerly  only  admired.  The  Egypt- 
ian thought  of  the  young  Isiae 
priestesses  whom  he  had  often  seen 
tending  the  sacred  serpents,  feedmg 
the  holy  ibis,  dancing  round  the 
mother's  altar,  while  singing  slow 
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hymns  to  the  tinkling  sistrum,  and 
performing  other  and  more  mystic 
acts  of  their  most  mystic  faith ;  and 
he  inwardly  contrasted  these  warm 
youn^  Ionic  maids  with  the  sterner 
serenity  of  his  country's  daughters. 
The  philosopher  might  prize  the  one, 
the  man  must  love,  the  other.    But 

Philosophy  and  love  never  yet  went 
and-in-hand ;  for  must  not  the  pale 
moon's  cold  heams  he  quenched  in 
the  fiery  light  of  the  sun  ?  And  so 
love  quenches  the  cold  reasonings  of 
intellect. 

He  stepped  aside,  haughtily  enough ; 
as  if  to  obliterate  this  act  of  con- 
descension on  its  instant  of  perform- 
ance ;  and  the  party  glided  by.  He 
had  entered  within  the  portico  of  a 
small  but  well-appointed  house ;  and 
there  he  remained,  leaning  against 
the  elaborate  Corinthian  pillar,  all 
twined  with  creeping  flowers  as  it  was, 
musing  long  after  the  girls  had  passed, 
somewhat  sadly,  but  not  unkindly. 
While  he  stood  there  the  door  of  the 
house  opened  within,  and  a  young 
Athenian  appeared  on  the  marble 
threshold.  Immediately  behind  him, 
and  holding  his  hand  clasped  in  both 
of  hers,  was  a  woman  more  beautiful, 
more  divine,  than  anything  the  Egyp- 
tian had  ever  seen  in  dream  or  m 
reality.  Not  Aphrodite  herself 
when  she  rose  from  ocean,  wringing 
the  salt  sea- water  from  her  dripping 
tresses  while  couching  low  in  the 
floating  shell,  appeared  more  ex- 
quisitely fair  to  the  laughing  Loves 
and  Graces,  and  wondering  ^mnphs, 
the  awed  Tritons,  and  the  delighted 
gods ; — ^not  Here,  when  she  laid  her- 
self among  the  flowers  beneath  the 
golden  cloud  on  Ida;  nor  Artemis, 
when  she  turned  in  her  high  course 
and  came  down  to  the  Cretan  shep- 
herd-boy slumbering  in  the  cave ; — 
not  one  of  all  looked  more  divine 
than  did  this  bright  creation  of  wo- 
manly perfection.  Europa,  Leda, 
Daphne,  Persephone;  and  thou,  Are- 
thusa  with  the  flying  feet ;  and  thou, 
sweet  Semele,  lost  by  thy  confidence 
in  love ;  hapless  Syrinx ;  and  dearest 
Helen  thou,  ye  all  would  have  known 
as  your  equal  in  beauty  Fythionica, 
the  fairest  woman  in  Athens ! 

'  Yet  once  more,  my  Lysistrates  !* 
she  said,  in  a  voice  whose  tones  re- 
sembled the  notes  of  a  distant  flute. 
*  Does  it  need  so  many  prayers  from 
Pythionica,  before  Lysistrates  wiU 


rive  her  one  hour  more 
Thou  knowest  my  faith 
and  presages,  and  thou 
my  last  night's  dream, 
determine  thy  hesitating 
thou  so  eager  for  thy  chi 
snowy  smiles?  It  is  nc 
sistrates,  to  shew  so  opei 
ference  for  this  girl;  tl 
spare  me  this  pang  amouj 

The  youth  hesitated 
and  in  that  moment  th 
turned.  His  was  a  fac( 
pressed  him  even  more, 
so  favourably,  as  the  gl 
liness  of  his  companioi 
thus,  half  turned  away, 
in  the  gleaming  tresses  1 
over  her  uncovered  sh 
lost  themselves  in  the  b 
sive  grasp,  it  had  as  muc 
as  any  face  could  well  ei 
not  a  beauty  to  be  lov< 
mired.  The  recklessness 
dissipation,  the  traces  c 
passions,  all  these  wei 
scars  on  the  perfection  o 
tjr :  to  the  calm,  grave, 
tian,  indelible  scars.  J 
flush  of  manly  pride  to  ( 
that  passionate  brow; 
quiver  of  the  lip  eager 
eager  for  renown,  bespo] 
sient  waking  of  the  be 
moment's  indecbion,  whei 
twined  her  arm  round 
neck,  and  the  pride  and  tl 
were  gone  —  faded  into 
softness  of  pleasure.  Om 
sure  on  that  uncovered 
one  wild,  swift  smile  of  i] 
and  then  the  door  close 
both  re-entered  the  hous< 

An  expression  of  con 
something  like  disappoint 
ed  the  Egyptian's  face ; 
sued  his  walk  through  tfa 
Athens. 

'  Her  dress  not  that  oi 
age  not  that  of  a  mothi 
fondness  the  fondness  ( 
what  place  can  she  he 
young  man  she  has  sei 
duty  ?'  thought  the  Egy] 
ing  round  more  than  < 
flower- wreathed  columns 
tico,  hoping  to  see  the  < 
to  release  its  captive  fron 
of  love. 

But  Lysistrates  forgot 
as  a  citizen,  his  duties  s 
nian.    He  forgot  his  fat 
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where  the  sacrifices  to  the  manes 
of  the  dead  were  still  unpaid ; 
Myrrha,  his  young,  pale,  patient 
bnde,  he  forgot  witn  the  rest ;  and 
only  the  deep  blue  eyes  of  his  be- 
k>yed  mistress  mirrored  his  remem- 
brance or  answered  his  desires.  This 
was  now  the  third  day  that  Fythio- 
nica  had  held  him  thus  enslaved,  all 
Athens  wondering  where  was  Ly- 
sistrates,  that  neither  at  the  gymna- 
sium, nor  at  the  agora,  the  Fnyx,  nor 
the  temples,  had  he  been  seen  within 
the  memory  of  man.  And  some 
talked  of  going  to  the  magistrates 
and  demanding  a  search  for  him; 
others  to  the  Scythian  bowmen,  the 
toxotoi,  or  city-police,  to  look  through 
their  tents,  lest  by  chance  young 
Lysistrates  were  hidden  there.  But 
nor  magistrate  nor  bowman  knew 
the  hiding-place  of  the  Athenian; 
And  only  some  of  the  younger  men, 
laughing  loudly,  spoke  mysteriously 
of  we  Athenian  Medeia,  the  Enchan- 
tress of  Men. 

The  day  advanced,  and  the  An- 
thesphoria  began.  Even  in  the  dark 
world  of  shadows  Persephone  per^ 
ceived  the  odour  of  the  fresh  blossoms, 
reminding  her  of  the  day  when  she 
gathered  them  so  unsuspectingly  in 
the  Sicilian  fields,  before  the  dread 
god  had  time  to  love  her.  Yes,  to  the 
yery  dead  is  the  memory  of  love  a 
blessing ;  and  the  sweet  cares  of  af- 
fection can  console  the  mute  spirit 
in  its  tomb  I  Let  not  death  be  the 
severance  of  love :  shewn  in  other 
ways,  but  felt  in  all  intensiW,  be  ^e 
sure  that  even  in  Hades  itself  is  this 
the  god  of  life  I 

Again  the  Egyptian  mingled  with 
the  crowd :  no,  not  so  much  mingled, 
as  followed  it  apart,  its  judge  and 
overlooker.  Stul  maintaining  his 
stately  bearing,  he  viewed  all  that 
passed  with  a  scorn  so  visible  that  an 
Athenian,  who  unperceived  had  been 
walking  by  his  side  for  some  time, 
laid  his  hand  on  the  massive  shoulder, 
paying,— 

'  Is  so  much  contempt  in  a  foreign 
land  good,  O  stranger  ?  Do  eagles 
quit  their  rocks  to  scoff  at  the  fertile 
plains?  Do  gods  look  down  from 
Olympos  only  to  contemn  the  world 
below  ?  If  not  these,  nor  should  an 
alien  and  a  stranger  in  the  favoured 
land  of  Athene,  the  world-renowned 
museum  of  Greece !  * 

The  Egyptian  turned  haughtily: 


with  a  hasty  gesture  repelling  the 
hand  laid  so  familiarly  on  him ;  turn- 
ing to  answer  harshly,  annoyed  that 
any  should  dare  to  thus  address  him : 
but  something  in  the  Athenian's  faee 
seemed  to  change  his  determinatioD. 
There  was  so  much  manliness,  so 
much  life,  and  energy,  and  thought 
which  had  humanity  as  its  obiMt; 
80  much  vivacity,  intellect,  and  af- 
fection, that  he  paused  as  if  reading 
some  pleasant  poem,  watching  those 
changmg  features. 

'  Thy  censure  is  just,  Athenian,*  he 
said,  gravely,  though  not  with  the 
same  pride  he  had  hitherto  shewn. 
>  It  is  not  right  that  the  ea^e  should 
scoff  at  the  small  birds  playmg  in  the 
sunlight,  when  voluntarily  he  has 
descended  from  heaven  to  mingle  in 
their  sports.  If  I  have  borne  myself 
too  haughtily  since  I  first  visited 
Greece,  it  is  because  I  have  felt  my- 
self among  children,  not  men;  in- 
fants, and  not  equals  to  us,  the  sods 
of  Khemi.* 

^And  yet  our  country  has  pro- 
duced children  who  may  well  stand 
beside  thy  men,*  answered  the  Greek, 
good-humouredly.  '  Their  names 
will  live  as  long  as  nature  or  art 
endures.  What  further  immortaH^ 
on  earth  can  ye  possess  ?* 

'  These  giant-children  ?* — 

'  Solon,  Thales,  Pythagoras ' 

'  Hold,  Greek !  argue  for  thyself^ 
not  me !  I  know  but  little  of  thy 
country*s  biography,  yet  it  seems  to 
me  that  I  have  heard  these  names  as 
belonging  to  disciples  of  old  Nile. 
Not  to  themselves,  nor  their  go^ 
nor  their  Others,  did  they  owe  thdr 
wisdom.  What  little  they  possessed 
came  through  a  chink  in  the  Egyp- 
tian adytum.* 

The  Athenian's  brow  grew  a  shade 
more  red ;  but  he  laughed  the  low, 
sweet,  Ionic  laugh,  saying, — 

'Our  country  is  more  youthful 
than  thine;  and  therefore  it  is  bat 
just  that  ye  should  teach  us.  When 
we  gave  our  gods  their  mundane  life, 
men  peopled  the  valley  of  the  Nile; 
when  Triptolemus  sowed  the  first 
com  from  the  car  of  Demeter,  art 
and  science  were  in  their  zenith  with 
ye.  These  things  the  Halicamassian 
teaches  us;  and  he  saw  what  he 
related.* 

'  And  may  it  not  be  that,  fiir  be- 
yond that  record  of  the  b^inning 
which  each  nation  assumes  to  itself 
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lies  a  world  of  order  ?  May  it  not 
be  that  life  brought  forth  her  myriads, 
and  cities  elder  than  the  city  of  a 
Hundred  Gates  received  their  inha- 
bitants, while  jet  Egypt  and  Greece 
were  slumbering  voids?  Can  we 
trace  the  first  waJcening  of  the  infant 
^y-god,  or  mark  the  moment  when 
the  child  becomes  man?  Nor  the 
commencement,  Greek,  nor  the  tran- 
ntion  ?  We  may  be  children  to  the 
grej^beards  of  an  elder  world,  as  ye 
are  infants  before  us.* 

The  Athenian  wondered  to  see  his 
companion's  face  become  so  beautUnl 
in  its  grave  solemnity,  whilethoughts, 
far  deeper  than  had  utterance,  p^sed 
through  his  mind.  There  was  some* 
thing  mysterious  in  this  influence  to 
the  light-hearted  Greek ;  and  he 
looked  into  the  dark  face  upturned 
to  the  heavens,  with  a  feeling  of  awe 
lie  neither  wished  nor  attempted  to 
Sttbdue. 

'  Under  fear  of  the  gods,*  he  then 
said,  breaking  the  silence  which  had 
become  painful  to  him,  ^  might  there 
not  have  been  coevals,  though  un- 
equal?* 

*  What,  in  Greece  and  Egypt  ? 
^o,  friend  I  as  little  as  between  the 
gods  and  men;  and  they  were  not 
coeval,  though  unequal  enough ! 
The  life  of  the  Hellenes,  when  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  Egyptians, 
by  itself  would  shew  where  seniority 
as  well  as  mastership  existed.  The 
love  of  gauds,  and  games,  and  sound«> 
ing  nothings,  the  engrossing  interest 
of  mere  amusement,  the  levity  ye 
call  vivacity,  the  puerilities  ye  call 
artistic  taste, — all  these  mark  the 
difference  between  ye  and  the  grave 
worshippers  of  a  god  of  silence,  the 
Egyptian  sons  of  Khem!  I  speak 
not  in  self- laudation,  but  in  aston- 
ishment ; — astonishment  that  men 
can  be  found  willing  to  live  on  the 
appearances  of  things,  which  ye  prize 
80  highly,  and  willing  to  accept  them 
as  realities.* 

*  Thy  meaning  ?' 

*  Thy  gods  would  explain  it !  Do 
ye  beheve  that  they  are  the  men 
and  women  of  passions  and  desires 
which  ye  paint  them  ?  Does  Zeus 
steal  men*s  wives  ?  Was  Aphrodite 
caught  in  the  golden  net  of  her 
spouse?  Are  all  these  things  true 
or  mythic?* 

*  An  answer  in  recrimination :  thy 
bulls,  cows,  swine,  and  leeks,  thy 


crocodiles  and  thy  cats 
and  thy  birds, — are  thes 
these  so  far  superior  to  1 
loving  who  won  Ares 
brace,  or  to   the  Zeui 
Heracles  to  Alcmena  ? 
quarrelling  with  the  hi] 
core  is  but  the  same  ? 
losophers   also, — of  th 
nothing,  neither   how 
profess  nor  how  much  t] 
but  do  our  sages  credit  t 
tales?    No!    To  the  i 
myth  may  be  a  truth, 
philosopher ^ 

'Every  truth  is  a  i 
would  thy  sentence  have 
thou  not  been  standing 
shadow  of  thine  own 
Of  our  worship  but  c 
thou  art  wise,  it  will 
foolish,  twenty  would 
Nature  has  one  mystery 
the  river,  the  plain,  tfa 
the  human  voice,  the  hi 
beast,  and  bird,  and  rep 
hate,  and  death, — it  is  < 
ten,  equally  inexplicabL 
mystery,  in  all  its  enshri 
the  aedes  of  Egypt  strive 
while  veiling.  Under 
its  forms  is  it  there  t 
and  the  discrepancy  of 
worship  is  nullified  by  i 
cordance.* 

'  And  this  mystery  ?' 

'  Is  Life.* 

The  Egyptian  spoke 
was  the  meaning  of  that 
ship  in  the  Nile  valle 
now,  a  world's  wonder  a 
scandal,  where  the  solu 
given  with  the  riddle. 

A  burst  of  music  frox 
ters  accompanying  the  p 
the  moment  stopped  all 
versation;  while  a  she 
fell  on  the  marble  pa 
down  the  broad  steps, 
pedestals  of  the  statues 
into  their  bosoms,  ban, 
garments  of  the  men, 
tresses  of  young  girls,  i 
outstretched  hands  of  cl 
ing  the  atmosphere  w 
and  the  music  of  sweet 
tling,  in  memory  of  lovi 
living  Persephone.  If 
key  to  the  Egyptian,  I 
meaning  of  the  Grecian, 
did  not  know  that  both 

The  procession  again 
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in  ord^r,  now  that  the  prayers  and 
sacrifices  were  over,  and  the  garlands 
hung  about  the  figure  for  which 
they  were  twined;  and  down  the 
steep  of  the  Acropolis  it  wound  past 
all  its  temples,  statues,  altars,  trees, 
and  flowers,  through  the  gates,  and 
down  the  broad  steps  flanked  with 
glorious  sculptures,  until  the  maids 
and  matrons  forming  it,  once  more 
stood  by  the  swart  Egyptian  stranger 
and  his  guide. 

Meidias  looked  at  them  coldly; 
tbo  mature  for  boyish  love,  too  busy 
for  philosophic  abstractions,  he  con- 
sidered the  train  in  the  simple  light 
of  usefulness,  and  contemned  because 
he  did  not  understand.  The  women 
glanced  wonderingly,  seeing  these 
two  men  standing  there  so  idly  when 
worship  to  the  gods  was  going  on : 
and  those  who,  not  forming  part  of 
the  procession,  remained  at  home, 
peeping  through  their  veils  as  they 
crowded  to  the  house-tops,  spoke 
loudly  in  condemnation  of  their  im* 
piety.  But  the  thunderbolt  of  Zeus 
lay  cold,  and  the  bow  of  Apollo  was 
unstrung.  Impious  as  they  might 
be,  the  gods  did  not  punish,  and 
man  had  no  right  to  judge.  The 
women  near  at  hand  gave  a  softer 
sentence  than  those  far  away;  but 
then,  Meidias  was  a  universal  fa- 
vourite among  them  for  his  gay, 
gallant  bearing,  his  manly  beauty, — 
to  say  nothing  of  his  entertainments : 
and  the  stranger,  too,  though  no 
Greek,  was  yet  somewhat  lovely  to 
Athenian  eyes ;  for  he  was  dignified 
and  well  featured — and  what  female 
heart  cannot  the  good  graces  of  per- 
son touch  ? 

As  they  slowly  followed  in  the 
train  of  w^orshippers,  discussing  as 
men  do  discuss  the  utility  and  the 
meanings  of  what  they  saw,  the 
Egjrptian  suddenly  called  his  com- 
panion's attention  to  one  of  the  prO' 
cession,  who  for  the  first  time  now 
caught  his  eye.  She  was  a  young 
girl,  one  of  the  canephorai,  bearing 
her  basket  of  flowers  more  gracefully 
than  even  the  most  graceful  of  the 
women  about  her.  She  was  a  true 
picture  of  youth  when  most  youth- 
ful and  beautiful  in  its  youth.  But 
through  all  the  conventional  calm 
and  modesty  of  demeanour  pre- 
scribed by  custom  to  Attic  virgins,  a 
world  of  love,  and  strength  of  will, 
and  power  of  character,  shone  out 


through  her  blue  eyes,  and  was  de- 
picted on  her  smooth  but  large  fore- 
head, where  thought  and  feeUi^ 
seemed  conate.  Her  hair  was  bnuded 
loosely  round  her  oval  head,  cover- 
ing the  upper  part  of  an  ear  which 
looked  like  a  small  sea-shell,  so  ex- 
quisite were  its  curves,  and  so  deli- 
cate the  faint  pink  lining  to  the 
pearly  white  :  the  colour  of  the 
tresses  was  a  deep  rich  brown,  golden 
in  the  sunlight  ;ner  eyes  were  larger 
the  lids  broad  and  thickly  fringed  ; 
the  expression  frank,  fearless,  yet 
timid  of  herself.  Her  dress  was  the 
white  long  kiton,  with  the  heavier 
shawl  drawn  round  the  ankles,  and 
the  square  diploidion,  or  loose  bod- 
dice,  fastened  up  to  the  throat.  She 
was  Myrrha^  the  daughter  of  one  of 
the  wealthiest  citizens  of  Athens^ 
and  now  betrothed  to  Lysistrates, 
the  lover  of  Pythionica.  Not  that 
this  love-aflair  was  much  obstacle  I 
Myrrha  was  young,  lovely,  and  rich, 
and  would,  with  proper  management 
of  contempt,  and  neglect,  and  con- 
trol, make  a  fair  housekeeper,  a  sup- 
portable wife,  for  the  luxurious  Ly- 
sistrates  in  his  homely  hours. 

'This  beautiful  girl,  than  whom 
no  Isiac  priestess  is  more  pure,  no 
sacrificer  to  Athor  more  lovely — 
what  rank  does  she  hold,  and  what 
is  her  life  ?* 

'She  is  Myrrha,  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  citizen,  affianced  to  Lysis- 
trates.* 

'  And  who  is  Lysistrates?' 

*  Here  he  comes,'  answered  the 
Athenian.  The  Egytian  turned  and 
saw  the  youth  whom  he  had  first 
beheld  on  the  threshold  of  Fythion- 
ica*s  house. 

'  He  ?*  exclaimed  the  Egyptian,  in 
amazement. 

'  Why  not  ?  because  he  loves  IV- 
thionica,  thinkestthou?  Pshaw!  ue 
one  is  his  love,  the  other  will  be  his 
wife.  Believe  me,  O  stranger,  not 
much  analogy  exists  between  the 
two  relationships.* 

'  But  does  the  girl  love  him  ?* 

'  Her  looks  can  answer  thee,*  said 
Meidias  laughing;  and  they  both 
glanced  toward  the  maiden.  An  ex- 
pression of  deep  pain,  of  terror  and 
disgust,  was  on  her  usually  calm 
face;  and  her  open  eye  had  sunk, 
too  heavily  laden  by  despair  to  raise 
itself  from  earth. 

'  He  sat,*  resumed  Meidias,  '  on 
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the  day  of  the  betrothment,  his  head 
in  his  hands,  gnawing  his  under  lip, 
and  cursing  the  tardy  ceremony 
which  kept  him  so  many  hours  from 
F3^ionica.  In  one  thing  he  was 
honest,  for  he  did  not  assume  a  love 
he  did  not  feel.  It  was  a  bargain — 
a  mere  matter  of  wealth,  not  of  affec- 
tion ;  and  as  a  partaker  in  such  he 
played  his  part/ 

^  And  will  Myrrha  be  satisfied 
with  such  a  husband  ?* 

*0h,  yes!  why  should  she  wish 
for  additional  links  to  her  inevitable 
chain  ?  If  Lysistrates  is  happy  out 
of  doors,  there  is  more  chance  of  his 
hetng  contented  within.  Happiness 
makes  virtue  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten;  and  the  greatest  happiness  an 
Athenian  wife  can  know,  is  to  be 
less  guarded  than  her  neighbours, 
and  less  suspected  than  they.  Our 
maidens  leave  off  visions  of  love 
when  they  lay  aside  their  puppets. 
They  are  not  practicable  as  realities 
or  as  companions.* 

^And  this  is  the  domestic  life  of 
the  Ionic  race — that  proud  race 
which  assumes  to  itself  all  nobility, 
sll  virtue  ?' 

*  An    enviable    life,  too !     Must 
we  be  dissatisfied  because  we  cannot 
bind  all  our  jewels  into  one  carcanet  ? 
May  not  the  zone  have  one,  and  the 
arm-band  another  ?    Cannot  friend- 
fihip  fill  up  the  want  left  by  an  im- 
penect  love,  and  passion  supply  the 
place  of  a  Platonic  equality  of  soul  ? 
Boerates  was  content  with  Aspasia's 
smiles  when  Xanthippe's  curses  fell 
the  heaviest ;  and  Fencles  could  for- 
get his  pride  beneath  the  same  hea~ 
yen  of  friendship.    Believe  me,  we 
aie  wise  to  so  divide  our  treasures : 
there  is  less  chance  of  losing  them  I* 
The    ceremony   was   over ;   the 
maids  and  matrons  prepared  to  de- 
part,— returning  to  the  homes  where 
they  lived  like  prisoned  birds  who 
watch   the   sunuiine   through   the 
bars.    Last  of  the  train,  gnaraed  by 
her  mother  and  attended  by  slaves, 
came  Myrrha,  the  betrothed  of  the 
young  Eupatrid  Lysistrates.  A  youth 
followed  them  at  a  little  distance, 
apparenthr  engaged  in  arranging  a 
hunch  of  violets  just  bought  firam 
one  of  the  violet  sellers  in  the  agora. 
It  was  the  son  of  Sophilos,  Glaucus 
the  young  warrior  and  statesman, 
one  of  the  most  favourite  orators  in 
the  Pnyz ;  rather  too  free,  perhaps, 
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and  independent  of  cust«     , 
different  to  opinion — l 
spected  as  much  as  if  1: 
the  archon  himself. 

The  Egyptian,  much  i 
the  girl,  followed  in  the  tj     I 
where  the  streets  becam 
Glaucus  stealing,  as  if     ; 
quite  close  to  the  young  1 
when  the  mother  was  i 
one  violet  from  the  bunch 
into    her    hand.     M3n:i    i 
faintly  flushed,  but  she 
with  the  same  compose 
before.    The  Egyptian  sr    i 
when  he  saw  her  mothe:    < 
the  slaves  press  nearer  af    i 
had  gone.     When  the     i 
blown  they  talked  of  tj 
leaves.    But  he  did  not    I 
meaning  of  the  next  pas    i 
old  woman,  who,   tottei    i 
through  the  streets,  fail 
against  the  snowy  robe 
She  seemed  to  linger,  tc   , 
hand  surely  touched  thi 
else  the  procession  and     ! 
had  dazzled  his  eyes.    I   ! 
know  that  she  was  one 
who  made  their  living,  a  i 
inconsiderable  one,  by  1   ; 
and  legal  as  well  as  illegal  : 
She  had  been  employed    j 
from  the  first,  and  now  c 
last  errand.    A  hurried '  i 
her  breath,  and  then  the    '. 
tottered  on  to  meet  her    i 
narrow  court. 

Before  the  mother  n  , 
home  Myrrha  had  consent  * 
first  to  &eotia,  and  then  t 
wideseato  some  far  colony  i 
Pythionica  fell  ill  that  d  i 
said  that  her  last  supper  c  : 
had  disagreed  with  her ;  c : 
the  approaching  marriag< 
trates  annoyed  her ;  a  tli  i 
pimple  had  appeared  on  h  ! 
fourth,  that  her  pet  dog 
At  any  rate  Pythionica  v ! 
Athens  must  mourn ;  and  ! 
mourn.    The  ablest  physi 
summoned  to  attend  on 
finest  men  in  Attica  made  1 
quiries;  never  since  Cecro : 
tne  city  had  a  woman  poss : 
influence.    Not  Gorinna, 
prize  of  poetry  was  awani 
over  Pindar ;  not  Aspasia, 
ricles  descended  from  the 
wept  to  gain  her  pardon : 
when  Eubotas  of  Cyrene  r 
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hand  and  stole  her  portrait;  not 
€De  oi  these  created  more  gossip  or 
mere  intei est  thaii  did  FyUuoiiica*» 
mdden  iUness.  A  w(Hnsn*s  digestioQ 
was  a  nation's  talk.  Even  i&  pub- 
lie  bnmesB  stood  still,  that  the  ora- 
ias  might  hear  how  the  lair  !««%« 
WM  ten  nuimtes  since;  Lyiistrates 
yna  inconsolabk.  He  sat  hj  the 
liedade  ci  his  langnishii^  nnBtreas, 
«nd  wept  till  T&cy  nearly  as  ill  as 
herself  While  he  dried  hia  tears^ 
Glaocuswas  kissing  Myrrha's  shool- 
der. 

The  night  came  on,  dark  and  un- 
comfortable. P^hioniea  was  worse, 
and  Lysistrates  frantic.  The  porter 
was  almost  crushed  baoeath  the  loads 
of  fmit,  flowers,  charms,  and  amu- 
lets, that  poured  in  for  the  sick  god- 
dess ;  and  the  slaves  foi^ht  anumgst 
each  other  in  despair  at  their  toil  of 
carrying  them.  Darker  and  darker 
crept  on  the  night.  Sorely  Perse- 
ph<me  was  weeping  by  the  nde  of 
Aidonems ;  snrely  Seloie  was  lament- 
jflg  Endymion ;  there  mnst  be  grief 
amoi^  the  immortals,  there  was  so 
^Buch  gloom  with  men ! 

The  door  of  a  virgin's  chamber 
slowly  opened,  and  a  pale  form  dad 
in  white,  trembling  as  her  fair  hand 
held  by  the  lintel  to  prevent  her* 
adf  &om  falling  in  ber  agitation, 
peered  anxiously  into  the  adjoin- 
Big  room.  It  was  her  mother's,  and 
she  mii8t«pass  throi^h  it  before  she 
could  gain  the  door  where  Glaucus 
waited.  Long  and  anxiously  she 
looked  and  listened;  but  she  could 
3U)t  perceive  any  undue  moticm  in 
that  white  mass  of  drapery  beneath 
which  her  mother  slept,  nor  could 
she  hear  otiier  sound  but  the  deep 
breath  of  slumber.  Walking  lightly 
en  the  points  of  her  small,  unsan- 
dalled  feet,  she  passed  through,  and 
came  to  the  door  on  the  opposite 
mde.  She  opened  it.  Fortunately 
the  hinges  were  not  rusted  nor  tbte 
pivot  grating ;  it  swung  aside  with- 
out noise,  and  she  left  it  ajar.  And 
sow  she  stands  at  the  top  of  a  deep 
:flight  of  steps  leading  down  into  tibe 
men's  apartments,  where  her  father 
and  the  ^ves  all  slept.  This  was 
moie  dai^erous,  in  case  of  discovery, 
than  the  passage  through  her  mo- 
ther's room ;  for  what  excuse  could 
she  frame  fc»:  being  found  at  night 
alone  amoi^  chambers  where  it  was 
forbidden  1^  to  go  in  the  daytime  ? 


As  she  crossed  the  corridor, 
heard  the  bieothings  ai  womt  asA 
the  stirring  of  others  in  their  bcds^ 
»  mdi  of  virginal  shame  cheeked  her 
steps.  But  too  far  gone  to  recede^ 
^>e  reg^oBed^  her  conragev  spaatd, 
fiuter  bjrhefloring  ha  mouiersdr«Bd 
wake.  She  opened  tiie  back-door 
which  led  into  an  obscure  stredy  sad 
stood  out  beneath  the  c/gesk  skyv — 
the  fugitive  rushing  into  forhiddai 


When  once  done,,  repented  eC  Ta 
be  de^pfised  by  all  her  companionai^ 
and  her  name  held  up  to  scorn  in 
Athens ;  to  be  under  the  ban  of  a 
stem  law,  exiled  for  ever  from  licr 
native  city,  the  pride  wad  darlme  ^ 
all  its  children;  to  appear  bcMre 
GlaneoB  even  as  a  thmg  of  levity 
and  forwardness, — all  these  thooglte 
made  po<n:  Myrrha  weep,  and  trena- 
hie,  and  shrink  within  the  shadow 
of  the  wall,  praying  silently  for  deafllB» 
annihilation, —  anything  but 
tinuanoe  of  her  present  state, 
mis  for  that  moment  won  her 
the  grasp  of  Eros,  and  the  pale 
severity  of  Athene  judged  her  witih- 
out  mercy. 

A  man's  step — a  man's  low  wln»> 
per — a  hasty  blessing — ^a  warm  em- 
brace— and  Myrrha  was  in  the  sms 
of  her  lover,  pressed  to  his  hearty 
his  dearest  treasure  <m  earth. 

The  Egyptian  passed  and  saw  tbcB 
both.  He  had  just  come  from  tke 
door  of  Fy thioniea  to  hesir  thi^  abe 
was  dead. 

'  Death  yonder,  here  life  and  lore  ; 
so  goes  on  our  world,'  he  thoi^l^ 
*•  Only  in  the  tombs  do  they  meet  ib 
one:  with  the  Greek,  distinct,  he- 
cause  unknown  in  their  true  essence; 
with  us,  understood,  and  united,  and 
indiwoluble.' 

Not  many  days  after  this,  Mci^as 
and  the  son  of  the  Dark  Land  wePt 
again  walking  through  the  city, 
versiiw  as  usual  cm  the  great 
painfm  difference  between  reality 
custom,  when  they  fell  in  with  the 
funeral  train  of  PTthionica.    Thef 
followed  it  through  the  gate,  and  Hup 
some  distance  down  the  sacred  way; 
when  close  by  the  road-side,  in  a  spot 
more  beautiful  than  poet  or  painter 
ever  imaged,  the  procession  stofpptif 
and  the  funeral  rites  began, — ths 
most  gorgeous  that  Athens  had  weak 
for  centuries.    Saenfices  by  the  bes»- 
tomb  were  made ;  gdd  and  jewdb 
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lavished  like  sand ;  and  incense  azid 
precious  ware,  and  all  valuable  things, 
scattered  forth  with  a  profosion  un- 
lieard  of.  A  magnificent  monument 
vras  erected  to  Uie  vaemory  of  this 
fair  woman,  this  all-charming  «ra/^« ; 
and  the  men  returned  home  to  bar 
the  doors  of  the  women^s  apartments, 
and  to  sue  for  divorces  if  tneir  wives 
looked  out  on  the  street. 

Going  home,  another  party  was 
encountered,  rather  different  from 
this.  A  young  girl,  reviled,  cursed, 
tied  with  cords,  and  weeping  bitterly, 
was  brought  for  judgment  before  the 
heliasts,  the  magistrates  of  the  Sun- 
conrt.  No  voice  was  raised  in  her 
favour,  and  the  whole  volume  of  the 
law  was  against  her.  The  gods,  the 
statutes,  and  custom,  all  condemned ; 
and  Myrrha  was  adjudged  to  per- 
petual infamy. 

*  Is  this  right  ?  Is  this  virtuous  ?' 
asked  the  Egyptian. 

*  O  stranser !  wise  and  yet  foolish,* 
answered  Meidias,  *  canst  thou  not 
judge  better  than  thine  indignation  ? 
It  is  detection  which  creates  crime. 
Had  Myrrha  escaped,  she  would  have 
been  leniently  spoken  of, —  some 
would  even  have  praised  her ;  being 
pursued  and  captured,  she  must  be 
condemned  for  example^s  sake.' 

'  But  Lysistrates  was  the  greater 
smner.    lie * 

'  Deserved  to  be  stoned  ?  Granted. 
Tet  it  is  not  the  custom  in  Athens 
for  maidens  to  choose  their  own  hus- 
bands, however  virtuous,  nor  to  run 


away  from  their  betrothed,  however 
vicious.  Myrrha  was  right  in  mo- 
rality, but  wrong  in  custom;  and 
every  nation  holds  conventional 
forms  far  dearer  than  it  does  the 
highest  morality.  A  melancholy 
fact,  but  true.  Offend  against  every 
thing  but  social  rules.  Let  the  gods 
judge  thee,  and  hope ;  but  never  raise 
thine  eyes  if  man  is  the  arbiter  of 
thy  punishment.  Cheat,  lie^  live 
viciously  in  secret,  but  keep  to  the 
rules  ot  the  society  of  the  time,  and 
thou  art  respected ;  live  by  the  laws 
of  truth  and  real  virtue,  and  break 
man's,  and  thou  art  condemned. 
Lysistrates  was  wicked,  Myrrha  im- 
prudent ;  he  will  be  a  general,  she  is 
an  outcast.  Farewell.  Think  of  this 
the  next  time  ye  put  to  death  the 
slayer  of  a  cat  and  bonour  the  con- 
queror of  nations ;  for  ye,  too,  fulfil 
Ai$  law  of  society  /' 

The  Egyptian  turned  away,  full  of 
bitter  thought.  The  Greek  had 
spoken  truly.  Vice  rad  virtue  are 
not  as  facts  in  themselves,  but  as 
observances  in  the  world.  •  When,' 
be  thought,  *will  men  know  and 
practise  truth,  and  care  more  for  the 
award  of  the  gods  than  for  the 
opinion  of  society  V 

He  asked  himself  this  question  in 
the  days  when  Athens  was  in  her 
glory  and  Thebes  had  long  declined ; 
now  both  are  in  the  dust,  but  the 
answer,  ^The  time  has  come,*  hath 
not  yet  been  given.  In  the  dim, 
distant  future,  ever  t 


HOME    SICKNESS. 

FROM  THE  GEBMAH. 


r[ou  ask'st  me  why  my  heart  is  sad. 
Why  pensive  thus  I  roam, 
When  ail  around  are  blithe  and  glad  ? 
My  spirit  pines  for  home. 

*Tis  true  the  birds  pour  forth  thenr 
songs, 

*Tis  true  this  earth  is  fair, 
But,  ah !  my  aching  bosom  longs 

For  that  which  is  not  there. 

At  mom  the  flowers  pour  forth  per- 
fume. 

At  eve  they  fade  away, 
Bnt  in  my  Father's  mansion  bloom 

Flowers  that  can  ne'er  decay. 


Those  fairy  blossoms  ^rill  not  grow; 

Save  in  their  place  of  birth ; 
Tbev  fade,  they  wither  here  below — 

lliey  were  not  made  for  earUi. 

Where  is  that  mansion  ?    Far  above 
The  sun,  the  stars,  the  skies  ; 

In  realms  of  endless  light  and  love, 
My  Father's  mansion  lies. 

Then  ask  not  why  my  heart  is  sad. 
Why  pensive  thus  I  roam, 

When   all   around  are  blithe  and 
glad? 
My  spirit  i»ne8  for  home. 
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HOME  AFFAIBS. 


THE  QUEEN. 

IT  is  a  subject  of  deep  regret  to  all 
her  Majesty's  subjects,  that  an- 
other of  those  attempts  to  intimidate 
— ^for  we  can  hardly  speak  of  it  as  an 
attempt  to  assassinate— the  Queen, 
was  made  on  the  afternoon  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's birthday.  The  blockhead  who 
thus  aimed  at  notoriety  will,  we 
trust,  receive  it  in  the  form  of  a 
sound  whipping.  It  does  not  appear 
whether  his  pistol  was  loaded  except 
with  powder ;  but  he  had  well-nigh 
been  torn  to  pieces  as  soon  as  the 
weapon  exploded.  The  whipping- 
post is  the  proper  place  for  such  as 
he ;  we  trust  that  he  will  make  ac- 
quaintance with  it. 


PEATHS  OF  DISTINGUISHED  FEBSONS. 

Society  and  the  republic  of  let- 
ters haye  sustained  a  loss  in  the  re- 
cent death  of  Maria  Edgeworth.  She 
died  at  Edgeworthtown,  full  of 
years  and  of  honour,  after  a  life 
well  spent  in  the  successful  endea- 
vour to  improve  her  kind.  As  a 
writer  of  children's  books,  there  was 
none  to  equal  her;  as  her  works, 
though  of  unequal  merit,  all  bear 
testimony  to  the  vigour  of  her 
powers  and  the  excellency  of  her 
principles.  She  had  for  some  time 
lived  m  retirement;  but  her  fame 
was  not  therefore  extinct,  nor  will  it 
be  while  the  English  language  lasts. 

We  may  likewise  mention,  that 
Mr.  Horace  Twiss,  well  known  both 
in  political  and  literary  circles,  has 
gone  to  his  account.  Mr.  Twiss's 
reputation  rests  mainly  on  his  life  of 
the  late  Lord  Eldon.  !But  his  Dogi' 
Meat-Man  is  a  capital  song,  and  his 
political  summaries  in  The  Times 
newspaper  were  excellent 

To  tnis  list  we  have  to  add,  and 


we  do  so  with  sincere  regret,  the 
name  of  Mr.  Vernon,  the  munificent 
donor  to  the  nation  of  the  collection 
of  paintings  which  goes  by  his  name. 
Surely  it  is  not  fitting  that  these 
masterpieces  of  art  should  continue 
to  be  hidden  in  the  cellar  where  they 
now  lie.  Were  there  no  other  mo- 
tive to  awaken  better  feeling,  the  re- 
spect due  to  the  memory  of  a  public 
benefactor  might  well  wring  from 
parliament  a  grant  of  money,  suffi- 
cient to  provide  such  a  legacy  with  8 
becoming  place  of  shelter.  How  long 
are  we  to  sit  down  under  the  shame 
of  being  without  a  gallery  worthy  of 
our  rank  among  nations  ? 

MB.  BOEBUCK. 

Mr.  Roebuck  has  taken  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for 
Sheffield.  He  lost  no  time  in  making 
his  presence  known,  by  .leaking 
out  on  the  subject  of  Irish  anPairs  in 
a  manner  which  seemed  to  be  felt  in 
all  quarters.  His  exposS  of  the  uses 
to  which  English  liberality  has  been 
turned,  gave  no  pleasure  either  to 
Lord  John  Russell  or  the  Irish  mem- 
bers. But  he  not  the  less  deserves 
the  thanks  of  the  English  people, 
who  are  willing  enough  to  pinch 
themselves  in  order  to  save  their 
fellow-creatures  from  starving,  but 
have  no  idea  of  being  taxed  that 
Irish  landlords  may  receive  their 
arrears  of  rent.  Mr.  Roebuck  has 
likewise  done  well  by  the  plain 
truths  which  he  spoke  to  a  large 
out-door  meeting  of  his  constituents, 
on  the  subject  of  universal  8u£Prafi« 
and  other  quackeries,  too  much  made 
use  of  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. His  auditors,  though  sur- 
prised, seemed  to  feel  that  at  length 
an  honest  orator  had  arisen  among 
them. 
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THE  NAYIGATIOIf-IiAWS. 

The  question  of  the  repeal  or  con- 
tinuance of  the  Navigation-laws,  on 
the  issue  of  which  the  ministry  had 
staged  its  existence,  was  decided  in 
favour  of  repeal.  Considerahle  ex- 
citement prevailed  both  in  parlia- 
ment and  out  of  doors.  But  the 
issue,  it  now  appears,  was  never 
doubtful,  the  Duke  having  been  pre- 
vailed upon,  as  we  foretold  that  he 
would  be,  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment. Notwithstanding  the  length 
of  time  that  the  subject  has  been 
under  discussion,  the  last  debate 
upon  it  will  well  repay  the  perusal. 
Be  the  effects  of  the  measure  what 
they  may,  this,  at  least,  has  already 
resulted  from  it,  that  the  ability  of  our 
hereditary  legislators  to  discuss  grave 
matters  of  state  stands  in  very  fa- 
vourable contrast  to  that  of  the  peo- 
fle*s  house.  Lord  Stanlev  and  Lord 
[arrowby  made  admirable  speeches. 
Lord  Brougham  a  discursive  and 
ingenious  one,  against  repeal. 
Lords  Lansdowne,  Carlisle,  and 
Grey,  were  the  principal  speakers  on 
the  other  side.  The  second  reading 
was  carried  in  an  uncommon]|(  fuO 
House  by  a  majority  of  ten ;  which 
on  going  into  Committee  was  in- 
creased to  sixteen. 

The  Bate-in- Aid  Bill  has  likewise 
been  passed  by  the  House  of  Lords; 
but  it  narrowly  escaped  extinction  on 
the  second  reading,  which  was  car- 
ried by  a  majority  of  one  only. 

BAILWAT  AFFAIBS. 

Lord  Brougham,  in  a  masterly 
speech,  drew  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Lords  to  the  laxity  which 
has  marked  the  whole  process  of 
railway  legislation —  a  subject  second 
to  none  in  magnitude  and  great  na- 
tional importance!  His  lordship 
shewed  how  the  warnings  which  he» 
with  Lords  Ashburton  and  Mont- 
eagle,  gave  had  been  disre^rded, 
and  how  recklessly  bills,  involv- 
ing an  incredible  sum  of  money, 
hSSi  been  passed.  He  exposed  some 
of  the  practices  of  daily  occurrence 
during  the  railway  mania,  and  de- 
scribe 'this  pest  of  speculation,  this 
plague  of  gambling,  tnis  nuisance  of 
overtrading,  as  the  gigantic  and 
monster  evil  of  the  day.*  He  ex- 
plained the  mode  which  had  come 
into  existence  of  adding  one  concern 
to  another  for  the  purpose  of  creat- 


ing preference  shares,  and  dilated  on 
the  evil  of  empowering  interested  per- 
sons to  cheat  the  unwary  by  a  false 
and  fraudulent  manufacture  of  re- 
turns and  accounts.  'The  whole 
subject  called  for  the  interposition  of 
their  lordships,*  and  he  moved  for  a 
series  of  comprehensive  returns  re- 
specting capital,  shares,  dividends, 
expenses,  &c.,  which  will  form  an 
admirable  basis  for  future  sound  le- 
gislation on  the  subject. 

In  the  Commons,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Charteris,  a  select  committee  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  affairs  (tf 
the  Eastern  Counties  line,  and  their 
Beport  is  looked  for  with  much 
anxiety. 

MAT  MEETINGS. 

The  month  of  Mav  has  long  been 
noted  for  the  zeal  witn  which  various 
religious  and  charitable  associations 
then  hold  their  meetings.  This 
year  it  has  brought  its  usual  monster 
audiences  to  Exeter  Hall  and  the 
Hanover  Square  Booms;  which, 
however  heartily  we  wish  them 
well,  it  would  scarcely  fall  in  with 
our  plan  to  notice,  but  that  one  or  two 
seem  to  advance  especial  claims  on  our 
attention.  Amongst  these  '  The  Ser- 
vants* Provident  Institution*  stands 
prominently  forward.  Its  objects 
are  to  ensure  to  a  class  of  persons, 
who  are  more  than  ordinarily  ex- 
posed to  the  extremes  of  temptation 
and  suffering,  inducements  to  good 
conduct,  in  the  shape  of  annuities 
when  they  fall  ill,  endowments  for 
their  children,  and  the  means  of 
decent  burial  for  themselves  after 
death.  This  righteous  cause  (for 
such  it  surely  is)  was  ably  advocated 
by  Prince  Albert,  who  took  the 
chair,  Lord  John  Bussell,  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  and  others.  They  pointed 
out  that  there  is  no  class  of  persons 
on  whom  the  comfort  of  private 
families  so  much  depends,  nor  any 
for  whom  it  is  therefore  more  fitting 
that  provision  should  be  made.  The 
'  Servants*  Provident  Institution  * 
contemplates,  moreover,  a  home  for 
female,  and  a  model  lodging-house 
for  male,  servants  when  out  of  place. 
A  reffistry,  likewise,  is  sought  to  be 
estaluished.  How  many  excellent 
persons  have  gone  to  ruin  for  want 
of  these  things!  We  hope  that  a 
better  day  mis  dawned  upon  this 
class. 
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Kezt  to  this,  if  even  next  to  it, 
'we  would  rank  'Tiie  fiigsed-scbocd 
Unioii,'  which  takes  up  uie  ednca- 
1ion  of  the  poor  at  the  ptmit  where 
oUier  parties  lay  it  down.  The  Dis- 
fienters,  we  believe,  claim  ^e  merit 
of  having  onginated  this  device.  Be 
this  as  it  maj,  the  work  is  worthy  fvf 
all  praise,  and  has,  as  aueh,  heen 
taken  up  zealously  by  many  good 
Churchmen.  We  beardly  wiu^it 
success. 


This  foolish  gentiasan  has  not 
succeeded  in  his  a^eal.  Tiie  sen- 
tence of  the  coart  bmw  having  been 
sustained  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  member  for  Limerick  was,  as 
Lord  John  Rnssell  snggested,  voted 
to  be  politiealiv  dead.  A  new  writ 
has  issued  for  wis  county,  and  there, 
as  far  as  the  Coai-hole  martyr  is  con- 
eemed,  the  &roe  ends. 


CAVABA. 

The  state  of  Canada  is  the  reveiae 
of  satisfactory.  A  bill  having  passed 
through  the  local  parliament  for  com- 
pensation to  aUymo  have  su^red  in 
their  property  fiiYxn  the  rebellion  of 
1837,  was  no  socmer  confirmed  by  the 
Governor-general  than  tnmults  oo- 
carred,  of  whidb  it  is  impossibie  to 
apeak  except  in  terms  of  condemnai- 
tion.  Whi^iever  may  be  the  view 
taken  of  their  sobject  by  the  British 
party,  so  cdled,  the  oondoct  of  « 
portion  of  that  body  has  been  such 
aa  seriously  to  injure  the  cause  in 
the  eyes  of  all  really  loyal  subjects 
of  the  crown.  It  is  not  by  setting 
fire  to  a  parliament  house,  nor  by 
striding  and  insulting  the  Queen^ 
representative,  that  eiuier  in  Canada 
or  anywhere  ^ae  British  subjects 


can  hope  to  establish  a  character  for 
loyalty.  At  the  same  time  we  do 
conceive  tiiat  the  Britirib  party  have 
strong  Chans  upon  our  sympathy 
and  commiseration.  They  retained 
the  Canadas  for  England,  iivhea  those 
who  now  impose  an  obnozMMis  Jsw 
upon  them  would  have  thrown  them- 
selves and  the  country  into  the  aiOM 
of  the  United  States;  and  it  cannot 
but  gall  them  to  perceive  that  their 
services  on  that  occasion  are  so 
soon  foigotten.  The  root  of  the 
evil,  however,  lies  deeper  than  in 
the  obnoxious  measure.  It  was  toxe^ 
tohi  by  the  Duke  of  Wellm^ton, 
when  the  union  of  the  provinoeB 
was  proposed,  that  the  arrangement 
would  not  answer.  It  seems  as  if  the 
ncam^ishment  of  this  prophecy 
were  st  hand. 


niBiA. 
The  snnexation  of  the  Fonjaub  to 
the  Britidi  empire  in  India  has  taken 
piaoe.  The  event  is  one  which  every- 
body anticipated  from  tiie  hour  when 
hostilities  recommenced,  and  the  bril- 
liant victory  of  Goojerat  ensured 
its  sjjfiedy  accomplishment.  General 
Gilbert  being  sent  in  pursuit  of  the 
^gitives,  &roed  Chuttar  Singh  and 
Shere  Singh  to  surrender,  with  161,000 
men  and  forty  pieces  of  cannon*  The 
Afghans  have  been  chased  thnnigfa 
the  Khyber  Ftes,  andPeshawur  taken. 
Ail  the  British  ^isooers,  indnding 
Mrs.  Lawrence  and  her  £smily,  have 
been  sent  back.  It  appears  that  they 
received  firaa  their  captors  excellent 
treatment  throughout.  Sir  fl^nry 
Lawrence  has  been  put  at  the  head 
of  the  government  which  is  to  adsu- 
sister  &e  affiurs  of  the  new  province, 
and  an  anay  of  d6,O0O  Is  to  keep  tbs 
country  qmet. 


JEDBJBIGN  AfFAUS. 


Hie  elections  for  the  new  Assem- 
bly txMk.  place  on  tibe  13th  alt.,  and 
pMsed  off  quietiy,  notwithstanding 
tiie  &ar  of  a  military  demonstration 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  a  Sodalist 
ittsunectioa  on  tiie  other.  Tbe 
lesuit  has  surprised  everybody  as 
much  as  anything  connoted  with 
Fitteh  poiitieT^  suprke.  It 
was  hoped  that  the  diief  difficul- 
ties with  which  the  readionary  paity 
had  to  contend  would  cease  vatn  tiie 
Constituent  Assembly,  and  that  a 


new  Cfaambor,  decfeed  by  the  uni- 
versal suffirages  of  the  citizens,  would 
seek  the  restoraticm  of  the  Empire 
or  the  Monarchy,  mr,  if  neither,  at 
least  the  perpetual  presidaicy  of 
Louis  Napoleon.  But  the  retauns 
shew  that,  thoi^  the  Moderates, 
or  friends  of  order,  can  command 
s  connderable  majority,  the  i»- 
trigues  of  the  Socudists  have  not 
been  without  a?aii.  The  Moderates, 
too,  inchide  Impensiists,  Legitimists, 
Orieanists,  Bepufalieans  de  k  YdUe, 
— all,  in  £aet,  who  have  not  profinaed 
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Bed  Re^biicanism  4  and  they  are 
HtUe  likelj  to  agree  amongst  them'- 
selves  on  any  of  the  great  questions 
which  will  come  before  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Socialists,  though 
numerically  weaker,  are  a  firm  and 
compact  body,  united  for  one  despe- 
rate object,  and  having  no  hope  save 
in  the  utter  deetraetioa  of  their  op- 
pameats;  and  such  union  gives  ereat 
8ti«iigth.  Much  alarm  has  beem 
caused  by  the  letnms  for  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine.  Oat  of  twenty- 
eight  members,  ten  are  Socialists; 
and  it  is  still  more  alarming;  that  of 
the  votes  of  the  mUitary  in  Paris 
Vkote  than  one  half  were  given  in  fa- 
vour of  the  friends  of  dirarder.  Of 
the  moderate  Bepublicans^  but  few 
are  returned ;  the  more  violent  the 
Socialists,  the  larger  the  number  of 
votes  they  obtain^ ;  and  many  of  the 
leading  members  ai  the  various  go- 
'vemments  which  have  ruled  France 
since  February  1848,  are  not  re- 
tamed  at  all:  amoi^sBt  these  are 
llAarrast,  Marie,  Goudehaux,  Dupont 
de  FEure,  Bastide,  Gamier  Pag^s, 
and  Lamartine,  who  a  few  months 
since  was  elected  for  ten  depart- 
ments, and  received  2,000,000  votes. 

The  National  Assembly  has  shewn 
its  hostility  to  the  ministiy  of  the 
President,  even  on  the  eve  of  expir- 
ing ;  almost  its  last  acts  were  the  abo- 
lition of  the  duties  on  spirituous  li- 
quors, and  the  rejection  of  the  bill  for 
continuing  the  command  of  the  army 
and  the  National  Guards  in  the 
hands  of  General  Changarnier. 

The  expedition  to  Italy,  the  dis- 
sensions in  the  family  of  the  Buona- 
partes, and  the  general  disunion 
among  the  friends  of  order,  have 
probably  tended  much  towards  this 
unexpected  result;  but  the  impru- 
dence of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
Leon  Faucber,  in  making  telegraphic 
communications  to  the  provinces 
respecting  the  state  of  the  capital  for 
electioneering  purposes,  had  a  greater 
effect  than  all  else  in  injuring  the 
cause  he  intended  to  serve.  A  vote 
of  censure  was  passed  upon  him  by 
the  Assembly,  and  his  resignation 
of  course  followed.  The  import- 
ant post  still  remains  unfilled,  but 
a  change  of  ministry  will  follow  as  a 
natural  consequence  on  the  meeting 
of  the  new  Assembly.  Two  courses 
remain  open  to  the  President — the 
first  is  to  form  the  strongest  ministry 


he  can  collect  from  the  Moderate 
party,  of  which  Dufiuire,  Passy,  and 
Lamoriciere,  are  the  h^s ;  the  se- 
cond to  play  the  bold  game  by  throw- 
ing himself  on  the  Beactionists,  and 
commissioning  Marshal  Bugeaud  to 
form  a  ministry,  with  Falloux  and 
Leon  Faucber.  The  marshal  has  been 
summoned  from  the  army  of  the 
Alps  to  Paris,  with  a  view,  as  is  sup- 
posed, of  his  being  brought  into  office . 
Such  a  measure  would  imaliibly  add  to 
the  streMth  of  the  Bed  BepublicaiM. 
Bat  the  rrendent  is  beset  with  diffi- 
culties turn  which  way  he  will.  It 
IS  impossible  to  foresee  what  may 
happen,  and  almost  as  impossible  to 
expect  that  the  crins  will  be  over- 
come without  blooddied. 


GESMAKT. 

The  state  of  Germany,  Hirougfaoiit 
the  whole  extent  of  its  limits,  is  at 
once  complicated  and  alarming.  The 
Frankfort  Diet  have  degenerated  into 
a  mere  knot  of  Bed  Republicans,  and 
all  ihe  presume  that  formerly  attended 
its  deliberations  has  passed  away.  In 
the  room  of  this  absurdity  we  have 
revolts  and  civil  strife  everywhere, 
Dresden  was  in  possession  of  the  mob, 
but  the  combined  troops  of  Saxony 
and  Prussia  recovered  it.  It  is  de- 
scribed in  the  letters  of  residents  as  a 
mass  of  ruins.  Along  the  Rhine 
there  is  either  a  state  of  siege  to  keep 
down  the  inhabitants  of  the  larger 
towns,  or  there  are  barricades  stormed 
and  taken.  Meanwhile  a  German  re- 
public has  been  formed  out  of  shreds 
and  patches  from  Bavaria,  Prussia, 
Baden,  &c. ;  and  its  ambassadors  have 
gone  to  solicit  the  support  of  the  Re- 

Sublic  of  France.  On  the  other  hand, 
Russia  has  moved  150,000  men  to  the 
support  of  Austria  in  Hungary ;  and 
Austria,  and  Naples,  and  France 
have  each  its  army  in  front  of  the 
Eternal  City.  How  a  general  vrar  is 
to  be  avoided  under  such  a  medley  of 
circumstances  is  more  than  the  most 
foreseeing  well  can  guess.  One  ground 
of  hope  there  indeed  is,  in  the  un- 
shaken loyalty  of  the  Prussian  army 
and  landwehr,  which  seem  ready  to 
follow  wherever  their  sovereign  or 
his  officers  may  lead,  and  are  proof 
against  the  seductions  of  the  disaf- 
fected. But  can  any  people  be  long 
governed  by  the  sword  ?  and  will  not 
the  principles  of  Democracy  and  Ab- 
solutism be  hurried  into  collision 
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soon  as  the  Cossacks  make  their  tri- 
umphal enitiT  into  Festh  ?  From  Pesth 
to  Venice,  through  Croatia  and  H- 
Ijria,  is  not  a  march  to  frighten  them ; 
and  then  what  will  France  say  ?  We 
confess  that  the  signs  of  the  times  are 
in  our  eyes  of  portentous  omen. 

DEKMABK. 

The  little  war  in  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein  still  lingers.  Kobody  seems  to 
care  about  it,  however,  except  the 
merchants  of  England,  to  whom  the 
blockade  of  the  Elbe  and  the  ports 
of  the  ]^orth  Sea  operates  as  a  serious 
inconyenience.  Lord  Falmerston,  we 
suspect,  begins  to  feel  that  his  omis* 
sion  to  open  a  despatch  for  two  days 
was  not  quite  the  trifling  matter 
which  he  represented  it  to  be.  At  all 
events,  if  he  do  not,  there  are  those 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  who  do. 


ITALY. 


Little  can  be  said  at  present,  with 
certainty,  as  to  the  amiirs  of  Italy. 
Meanwhile  the  French  army  retains 
its  anomalous  position  at  Civita 
Vecchia :  repulsed  in  the  attempt 
to  enter  Rome  by  force,  they  are 
now  awaiting  the  result  of  negotia- 
tions with  the  Triumvirate ;  and  may 
probably  remain  to  fraternise  with 


the  Italian  KepubUc.  Envoys  have 
also  been  sent  to  London  to  demand 
the  intervention  of  Lord  Falmerston. 
Sicily  has  submitted,  and  here,  too, 
is  an  end  to  one  of  our  extraordinary 
foreign  combinations. 


VTXTtVD  STATBS. 

New  York  has  been  the  scene  of  a 
disjgraceful  riot,  got  up  by  a  disap- 
pointed actor,  named  Forrest,  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  Mr.  Macready, 
the  trasedian,from  the  United  States. 
The  theatre  in  which  Macready 
was  fulfilling  his  final  engagement 
was  almost  destroyed,  the  military 
were  called  out,  and  for  a  short  time 
the  capital  of  the  Modem  Republic 
assumed  the  aspect  wliich  too 
many  European  cities  have  lately 
worn.  The  citizen  soldiers  met 
with  severe  handling  from  the  mob, 
composed  of  the  lowest  dregs  of 
the  population.  Twenty-two  per- 
sons were  killed,  and  many  seriously 
wounded.  All  the  respectable  Ame- 
ricans appear  utterly  disgusted  by 
this  wanton  outrage,  and  determined 
not  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  a 

garcel  of  trained  ruffians.  We  are 
app^  to  find  that  Macready  escaped 
unmjured  to  Boston,  intendmg  tore- 
turn  to  England  by  the  next  steamer. 
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